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Thai  which  tnakes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz, :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue; 
qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,— Vf^.  Pbnn. 
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'•Well/'  exclaimed  a  young  lady  just  returned  from  school,  "my 
education  is  at  last  finished  !  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if,  after  five 
years'  hard  application,  anything  were  left  incomplete.  Happily,  that  is 
all  over  now,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  exercise  my  various  accom- 
plishments. Let  me  see  !  As  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that.  Italian 
I  can  read  with  ease.  Music  I  have  learned  till  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  it. 
My  drawings  are  universally  admired.  And  then  in  my  dancing  and 
waltzing,  our  master  himself  owned  that  he  could  take  me  no  further!  As 
to  common  things — geography,  history,  philosophy,  and  all  that — thank 
my  stars  I'm  through  them  all !  There's  nothing  more  to  be  learned 
in  that  direction  !     Well,  to  be  sure,  how  much  I  have  fagged  through !" 


"Ah!'  exclaimed  a  silver-haired  sage,  "how  narrow  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  science  !  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
but  how  little  do  I  know!  The  more  deeply  I  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  nature,  the  more  I  am  bewildered.  Beyond  a  certain  limit  all 
is  but  conjecture  or  confusion.  It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun 
and  compute  the  distances  of  the  planets;  I  can  calculate  their  periodical 
movements,  and  even  comprehend  the  laws  by  which  they  perform  their 
sublime  revolutions;  but  with  regard  to  their  construction  and  the  beings 
that  inhabit  them,  what  do  I  know  more  than  the  clown?  I  remark 
that  all  bodies,  unsupported,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  I  am  taught  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  what  liave  I  gained  here 
more  than  a  term,  a  word?  I  observe  the  effect,  I  give  a  name  to  the 
cause;  but  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  it?  I  have  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  but  can  I  tell  whence 
a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  its  vitality?  Could  the  most  minute  re- 
searches enable  me  to  discover  the  exquisite  pencil  that  paints  and 
fringes  the  flower  of  the  field?  Have  I  ever  detected  the  secret  that 
gives  their  brilliant  color  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that 
enamels  the  delicate  shell?  I  perceive  in  myself  the  two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  matter  and  mind,  but  I  am  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  compre- 
hend their  mutual  dependence  and  mysterious  connection.  When  -my 
hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my  will,  have  I  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  volition  is  either  communicated  or  under- 
stood? Ever  has  man  been  struggling  with  his  own  impotence,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  overleap  the  bounds  which  limit  his  anxious  in- 
quiries. What  have  I  gained  but  a  humbling  conviction  of  my  weak-. 
ness  and  ignorance?  How  little  has  man,  at  his  best  estate,  of  which  to 
boast!  What  folly  in  him  to  glory  in  his  contracted  powers,  or  to  value 
himself  upon  his  imperfect  acquisitions!" — Condensed  from  Jane  Taylor. 
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THE  teacher  should  always  strive  to  find 
the  middle  ground  between  austerity 
and  familiarity.  He  should  beware  of  los- 
ing respect  by  being  too  free,  or  of  losing 
regard  and  sympathy  by  being  too  digni- 
fi^.  Every  teacher  inevitably  teaches 
what  he  is  as  well  as  what  he  knows,  and 
this  fact  should  give  to  his  work  an 
earnestness  that  should  always  be  appar- 
ent. Let  not,  however,  the  teaches  think 
that  he  is  never  to  smile  again  while  per- 
forming his  numerous  duties  belonging  to 
this  honorable  vocation.  Be  it  far  from 
such.  Many  school  rooms  are  pervaded 
with  a  spirit  of  gloom  and  despondency 
that  leads  a  visitor  almost  to  ask, 
"Where  is  the  corpse  ?"  Let  the  teacher, 
and  the  class  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  to- 
gether at  least  once  a  day.  Make  it  al- 
ways a  point  to  praise  twice  when  you 
blame  once,  and  look  as  diligently  for 
things  to  commend  as  for  things  to  con- 
demn. By  so  doing,  you  will  make  no 
mistakes,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  will 
in  all  probability  meet  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  school-room  and  be  rightly 
styled  a  **  good  disciplinarian.'' 


No  valid  reasons  can  be  given  why 
School  Boards  should  be  elected  on  State 
or  National  partisan  lines.  Party  differ- 
ences are  sharply  enough  defined,  party 
spirit  runs  high  enough,  the  advantages 
of  having  public  affairs  watched  by  two 
opposing  forces  are  sufficiently  great, 
without  running  ordinary  party  lines  in 
school  elections.  The  schools  are  the 
great  harmonizing  and  unifying  forces  of 
the  State.     Democrats  and  Republicans, 


Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  children  of  all  nationalities  and 
conditions,  meet  there  on  a  common  plat- 
form; and  the  judicious  teacher  rules  and 
guides  them  impartially,  without  fear  or 
favor.  The  children  come  to  know  each 
other;  and  I  have  observed  that,  however 
far  apart  and  antagonistic  sincere  people 
may  seem  to  be,  mutual  acquaintance 
makes  them  respect  each  other  more, 
brings  them  into  friendlier  relations,  and 
makes  it  more  easily  possible  for  them  to 
stand  on  many  a  common  platform  of 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  The  fact 
that  in  many  communities  people  do  not 
inquire  whether  a  candidate  for  the 
School  Board  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, but  only  whether  he  is  a  good  and 
wise  man  that  loves  the  schools  and  will 
work  to  make  them  better — this  I  attrib- 
ute to  a  breadth  of  spirit  that  is  exceed- 
ingly creditable  and  ought  to  be  univer- 
sal. One  reason  for  universal  supervision 
is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  likelihood  of 
getting  the  best  citizens  to  serve  on  School 
Boards.  Men  and  women  who  would 
shrink  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  school 
work,  if  it  all  devolved  upon  them,  may 
easily  be  willing  to  serve  as  general  direc- 
tive forces,  if  they  have  a  competent  super- 
intendent to  carry  out  their  policies.'* 

Astronomy  may  well  claim  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  sciences,  not  be- 
cause its  measures  are  on  a  scale  that 
seems  immense  to  beings  such  as  our- 
selves, but  because,  in  its  revelations,  the 
very  greatest  and  the  very  smallest 
things — distances  measured  by   billions 
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of  miles,  masses  weighing  quadrillions 
and  qiiintillions  of  tons,  light  and  heat 
far  surpassing  all  that  is  earthly — are  in- 
termingled in  intimate  union  with  the  vi- 
brations and  movements  of  molecules  or 
atoms  of  which  trillions  may  be  found  in 
a  single  cubic  inch  of  gas.  Our  view  of 
every  sun,  the  explanation  of  its  heat 
maintenai^ce,  the  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stitution, the  knock  of  meteorite  against 
meteorite,  or  even  of  star  against  star — 
all  these  in  their  vastness  inextricably  in- 
volve the  knocks  of  molecules  so  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
minuteness  can  be  real. — Living  Age. 

You  cannot  grow  too  familiar  with  the 
books  of  all  ages  which  have  in  them  the 
truest  humor,  for  the  truest  humor  is  the 
bloom  of  the  highest  life.  Read  George 
£liot,  and  Thackeray,  and  above  all  read 
Shakespeare. — Phillips  Brooks. 

There  is  a  tremendous  independence 
and  restfulness  in  the  man  who  has  re- 
duced the  audience  whose  approval  he  is 
after  to  two— God  and  himself.  It  is  like 
being  born  again,  when  one  goes  back  to 
God  from  the  husks  of  the  reputation  of 
having  been  there,  and  finds  again  to  his 
soul  the  sweetness  of  truth  and  sincerity. 
When  his  hunger  has  been  invigorated 
and  his  thirst  made  beautiful  by  becom- 
ing the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness instead  of  the  name  of  it,  the  world 
is  full  of  grace  again.  It  is  his  Father's 
house  and  he  does  not  have  to  crowd  for 
a  place,  but  rather  to  grow  grandly  from 
year  to  year  in  order  to  return  the  great- 
ness of  the  welcome. — S,  S.  Times. 


When  a  young  man  attending  school, 
our  class  was  told  by  the  professor  that 
there  was  a  way  of  seeing  the  stars  in  the 
daytime.  As  we  had  never  seen  any  of 
the  stars  by  day,  we  doubted  very  much 
his  statement.  But  he  said  that  if  we 
would  only  go  down  into  a  well  and  look 
upward  we  would  see  the  stars  by  day 
nearly  as  well  as  we  could  see  them  by 
night.  We  all  smiled  at  the  thought 
that  the  stars  could  be  seen  by  day.  But 
a  rather  venturesome,  somewhat  reckless 
young  man  in  the  class  determined  that 
he  would  try  the  experiment  and  prove 
that  the  professor  was  wrong ;  and  so, 
with  a  windlass  properly  arranged,  the 
boys  let  this  student  down  some  distance 
into  the  well.  He  looked  up  into  the 
sky  and  there  were  no  stars  to  be  seen. 


He  gave  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
then  declared  that  the  theory  was  alto- 
gether false.  The  professor  said,  **Young 
man,  do  you  really  wish  to  see  the  stars 
by  day?*'  And  the  young  man  put  on 
bravado  and  said  "that  he  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  them  by  day,  but  he 
didn't  think  he  could."  The  professor 
said,  **You  didn't  go  deep  enough  into 
the  well."  So  the  young  man  was  let 
down  again,  and  the  professor  stood  by 
the  curb  and  shouted,  **Do  you  seethe 
stars  now?"  **No,  I  don't."  "Then, 
boys,  let  him  still  farther  down.  Do  you 
see  them  now?"  **  No."  **  Then,  boys, 
let  him  farther  down."  Once  more  he 
called,  **  Do  you  see  them  now  ?"  "No," 
said  the  roguish  young  man  in  the  well, 
who  doggedly  refused  to  look  up. 
"Then,"  said  the  professor,  "let  him 
still  farther  down."  Then  as  the  water 
began  to  gather  around  his  cold  limbs,  he 
did  look  up,  and  appealed  to  them  to  pull 
him  out.  Then  he  saw  the  stars,  for  the 
theory  was  true  ;  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well  the  stars  were  distinctly  visible,  but 
he  did  not  see  them  and  would  not  see 
them,  until  he  was  clear  down,  half  sub- 
merged in  the  cold  water. — Conwell. 


"  The  most  hopeless  dead  weight  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching,"  says  Wx^New 
York  School  Journal,  "  is  the  satisfied  per- 
son who  has  taught  the  same  grade  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  knows  all  about  it. 
She  has  no  use  for  an  educational  paper, 
and  is  bravely  independent  of  teachers' 
meetings  and  summer  schools.  She  will 
give  the  next  class  exactly  the  same  dose 
that  she  is  giving  this,  just  as  she  is  giv- 
ing this  one  the  same  dose  she  gave  the 
last,  and  the  one  before,  and  the  one  be- 
fore that.  This  is  the  last  refinement  of 
the  process  for  which  graded  systems 
seem  to  be  made.  And  yet  we  must  have 
graded  systems  !  Even  the  system  is  un- 
easily conscious  of  the  mischief  wrought 
by  this  extreme  result  of  its  own  organi- 
zation, and  helplessly  bemoans  the  fact 
that  these  fossil  teachers  cannot  be  got 
rid  of.  If  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  at 
least  the  system  can  shake  them  up  once 
in  a  while  by  changing  their  grades.  A 
teacher  of  this  stamp,  placed  in  a  new 
grade  would  be  compelled  to  collect  a 
new  supply  of  ideas,  suggestions  and  de- 
vices. This  would  occupy  her  for  per- 
haps a  year,  and  during  that  period  she 
would  consult  educational  books  and 
papers,   and  attend  teachers'   meetings. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  system  should 
find  need  of  her  services  in  some  other  part 
of  its  economy.  Perhaps  she  would  learn 
to  teach,  in  time.     Who  knows  ?  *' 

The  Bible  has  been  the  source  of  in- 
spiration for  all  the  great  poets;  Tenny- 
son especially  shows  that  he  read  it  with 
minute  care.  The  Independent  contained 
the  results  of  observation  made  last 
autumn  by  a  college  president  on  a  class 
of  34  in  coming  students.  Twenty -two 
extracts  from  Tennyson  were  selected. 
The  figures  show  the  number  confessing 
ignorance  of  their  meaning: 

Manna  in  the  Wilderness ii 

Striking  the  Rock .16 

Wrestling  with  the  Angel 16 

The  Shadow  turning  back  on  the  Dial .   .  16 

Joshua's  Moon 26 

The  hand  is  Esau's 19 

If  Baal  be  God 22 

The  vd^yX  of  Ruth  and  Boaz .19 

Pharaoh's  Darkness 18 

Jonah's  Gourd 28 

Lot's  Wife 25 

The  Arimathean  Joseph 23 

For  I  have  flung  the  Pearls  and  find  the 

Swine 22 

Changing  Water  into  Wine 24 

Cain's  Mark 11 

The  Church  founded  on  Peter 25 

Reference  to  the  Serpent  in  Eden     ...  22 

**  A  Whole  Peter's  Sheet" 27 

Jephtha's  Vow 24 

Jacob's  Ladder 11 

"The  Deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  Va- 
cant Tomb"   18 

That  is,  out  of  a  possible  748  correct 
answers,  only  382  were  given.  It  will  be 
a  good  exercise  for  all  high  school  pupils 
to  examine  Tennyson  and  find  the  exact 
words  used  by  him,  and  then  find  the 
part  in  the  Bible  referred  to.  This  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible  is  most  disgraceful. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  N.  E.  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  a  correspondent  says  : 
**  You  urge  that  text-btx)ks,  if  made  free, 
should  be  given  outright  to  the  pupils. 
As  between  loaning  books  to  the  pupils 
until  they  become  badly  soiled  and  worn, 
and  giving  them  outright  to  pupils,  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  commun- 
ities are  to  be  censured  for  their  excessive 
economy  in  such  things — saving  money  at 
the  expense  of  the  pupil's  sensibilities  and 
health.  I  think  there  is  middle  ground, 
however ;  text-books  might  be  loaned  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  given  away 
before  they  have  reached  the  clearly  ob- 
jectionable stage.    A  town  might  easily 


give  a  book  away  that  it  would  shrink 
from  condemning  to  the  paper  mill. 
Thus  it  would  dispose  of  its  text-books 
before  they  reach  a  stage  inviting  some 
action  from  the  Board  of  Health.  Also,  an 
objection  to  the  free-text  book  law,  that 
it  prevents  the  accumulation  of  text-books 
in  the  family,  would  be  removed." 


The  great  prevalence  of  crime  in  this 
country  is  attracting  attention  and  being 
made  the  subject  of  public  address.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  publication, 
in  a  sensational  way,  of  noted  crimes,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  criminal  as  a  sort 
of  hero  in  wickedness,  directly  promotes 
the  multiplication  of  murderers.  Now, 
then,  will  those  newspapers  that  upon  a 
recent  Sabbath  published  the  confession 
of  a  noted  criminal,  in  all  its  horrid  de- 
tails, be  responsible  for  an  increase  of 
crime!  Little  regard  do  some  of  our 
newspapers  have  for  the  laws  of  God  or 
man.  They  can  easily  be  influenced  to 
violate  them  if  thereby  their  circulation 
may  be  increased. — Presbyterian, 

Therb  are  368,791  teachers,  according 
to  Commissioner  Harris's  report,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  salaries  is  $95,000,000;  this 
gives  about  $260  as  the  average  yearly 
salary.  This  is  above  the  real  average 
as  superintendents'  salaries  are  included. 
The  average  is  $5  per  week.  The  high- 
est average  monthly  salary  paid  is  in 
Massachusetts,  $118,  the  lowest  salary  is 
in  South  Carolina,  $21. 

A  borrowed  tip  to  teachers  and  school 
boards:  **  The  child  who  leaves  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  the 
average  age  for  leaving,  well  grounded  in 
the  primary  essentials,  has  the  foundation 
for  any  future  education  that  may  come 
to  him  well  laid,  whereas  the  pupil  who 
is  deficient  in  those  elementary  studies  is 
handicapped  throughout  life,  and  no 
superficial  acquaintance  with  ornamental 
branchescan  atone  to  him  for  that  defect. '' 


These  six  things  should  be  taught  the 
boys  in  all  our  schools  by  our  teachers — 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen:  That  a  quiet 
voice,  courtesy  and  kind  acts  are  essential 
to  the  part  in  the  world  of  a  gentleman 
as  of  a  gentlewoman.  That  roughness, 
blustering  and  even  foolhardiness  are  not 
manliness.  The  most  firm  and  courage- 
ous men  have  usually  been  the  most  gen- 
tle.     That    muscular   strength    is 
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health.  That  a  brain  crammed  only  with 
facts  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one.  That 
the  labor  impossible  to  the  boy  of  four- 
teen will  be  easy  to  the  man  of  twenty. 
The  best  capital  for  a  boy  is  not  money, 
but  the  love  of  work,  simple  tastes,  and  a 
heart  loyal  to  his  friends  and  to  his  God. 


My  books!    Ye  are  my  treasure  and  delight, 
A  refuge  from  life's  care  each  weary  day, 
A  lamp  to  light  my  feet  along  life's  way. 

On  every  page  what  pictures,  rare  and  bright, 

What  joyous  faces  greet  my  gladdened  sight! 
With  voices  sweeter  than  the  thrush  of  May, 

Rare  poets  charm  me  with  their  rapturous  lay. 

From  each  enchauted  page,  with  fancy's  flight, 

I  follow  Newton  through  the  sunny  skies, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Bacon,  wise,  yet  mild. 

And  other  sages  crowned  at  wisdom's  goal; 

With  Milton  walk  'neath  shades  of  paradise; 
Smile  at  the  wit  of  Spain's  immortal  child. 

And  feel  the  thrill  ot  Shakespeare's  mighty 
soul ! "  Atkinson. 


Th£  seasons  in  Australia  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  with  us  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone,  the  winter  coming  in  our 
summer  time,  the  summer  during  our 
winter.  Their  climate  is  much  milder 
than  ours,  the  winter  being  shorter, 
though  severe  while  they  have  it.  These 
lines  by  James  J.  Roches,  adapted  to 
Australia,  sound  to  Pennsylvania  ears  as 
if  everything  was  wrong: 

What  though  the  icy  winds  of  June 
Around  my  cottage  sweep  and  roar. 

And  bitter  blizzards  tell  that  soon 
July's  deep  drifts  shall  block  my  door. 

Each  April  leaf  that  passed  away. 
Each  blade  that  died  on  mead  and  glen. 

Each  flower  slain  by  cruel  May, 
December's  sun  shall  see  again. 

The  mild  nor'easter's  balmy  breath 
Shall  kiss  the  vale  and  mountain  side; 

The  stream  by  August  chilled  in  death 
Shall  leap  and  laugh  at  Christmas-tide. 

The  admiration  which  every  one  has 
for  a  hero  springs  from  man's  innate  love 
for  what  is  noble  in  human  conduct  and 
character.  We  worship  a  hero  because  we 
think  his  heroic  deed  proves  him  to  be  far 
superior  to  other  men.  And  it  is  true  he  is 
lifted  above  the  level  of  his  fellows  by  the 
heroic  quality  which  made  the  heroic  act 
possible.  Yet  the  nobility  which  marks 
heroism  is,  like  all  the  best  things  offered 
to  man  by  God,  nature  and  the  world, 
absolutely  free,  and  an  attainable  posses- 
sion for  all  who  desire  it.  Every  boy  and 
girl  may  decide  whether  his  or  her  life 
shall  be  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  one.  Nor 
does  the  choice  depend  upon  circumstan- 


ces or  conditions  of  life.  There  h  ave  been 
and  there  are  even  more  heroes,  noble  men 
and  women,  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  rich,  among  those  of  an  humble  than 
of  an  exalted  social  station.  It  is  the 
high  aim  and  the  struggle  to  attain  it 
that  arm  the  hero  for  the  strife  he  is  cer- 
tain to  meet  in  his  life  career.  The 
noblest  life,  the  highest  aim,  is  one  which 
forgets  self  and  selfish  interests  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  craves  the  utmost 
capacity  for  doing  good.  A  noble  life  is 
the  expression  of  a  noble  character. 
I^owell  says,  **  Great  character  is  as  rar^ 
a  thing  as  genius,  if  not  even  a  nobler 
form  of  it.  For  surely  it  is  easier  to  em- 
body fine  thinking  or  delicate  sentiment, 
or  lofty  aspiration,  in  a  book  than  in  a 
\\it:'—CatdwUL 


Busy  lives,  like  running  water,  are 
generally  pure.  Nothing  will  do  more 
to  improve  the  looks  than  sunshine  in  the 
heart.  Endeavor  to  keep  your  life  in  the 
sunshine — the  shadows  will  catch  it  soon 
enough.  A  child's  mind  is  often  a  piece 
of  white  paper  upon  which  anything  may 
be  written.  Don't  blot  it.  Those  who 
have  the  ** best  times"  when  they  are 
young  begin  the  soonest  to  nurse  their 
rheumatism.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
learned  this  one  thing — to  do  the  plain 
duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, whatever  it  may  be.  If  you  want 
knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  you 
want  food,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is 
the  law.  Pleasure  comes  through  toil, 
and  not  by  self  indulgence  and  indolence. 
When  one  gets  to  love  work  his  life  is  a 
happy  one.  Therefore  learn  to  enjoy  your 
work.     '* Triumph  and  toil  are  twins." 

These  are  facts  worth  knowing:  That 
salt  fish  are  quickest  and  best  freshened 
by  soaking  in  sour  milk.  That  cold  rain 
water  and  soap  will  remove  machine 
grease  from  washable  fabrics.  That  fish 
may  be  scaled  much  easier  by  first  dip- 
ping them  into  boiling  water  for  a  min- 
ute. That  fresh  meat,  beginning  to  sour, 
will  sweeten  if  placed  in  the  cool  air  over 
night.  That  milk  which  has  changed 
may  be  sweetened  or  rendered  fit  for  use 
again  by  stirring  in  a  little  soda.  That 
boiling  starch  is  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  sperm,  or  salt,  or  both,  or  a 
little  gum  arable,  dissolved.  That  a  table- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  boiled  with  your 
white  clothes  will  greatly  aid  the  whiten- 
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ing  process.  That  kerosene  will  soften 
boots  and  shoes  that  have  been  hardened 
by  water,  and  will  render  them  pliable  as 
when  new.  That  clear  boiling  water  will 
remove  tea  stains;  pour  water  through  the 
stain,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading  over 
the  fabric.  That  salt  will  curdle  new 
milk;  hence,  in  preparing  milk  porridge, 
gravies,  etc.,  the  salt  should  not  be  added 
until  the  dish  is  prepared.  That  kerosene 
will  make  your  teakettle  as  bright  as  new. 
Saturate  a  woollen  rag  and  rub  with  it. 
It  will  also  remove  stains  from  clean  var- 
nished furniture.  That  blue  ointment 
and  kerosene,  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
and  applied  to  bedsteads,  is  an  unfailing 
bug  remedy,  and  that  a  coat  of  white- 
wash is  ditto  for  a  log  house.  That  bees- 
wax and  salt  will  make  your  rusty  flat- 
irons  as  clean  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  Tie 
a  lump  of  wax  in  a  rag  and  keep  it  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  irons  are  hot  rub 
them  first  with  the  wax  rag,  then  scour 
them  with  a  paper  or  cloth  sprinkled 
with  ssX\..^Hair$  Journal  of  Health. 

These  are  good  subjects  for  school 
talks  :  What  I  can  see  in  the  school-room 
or  out  of  school ;  what  I  can  hear,  or 
have  heard ;  what  I  can  taste,  or  eat, 
have  tasted,  or  have  eaten ;  what  I  can 
3mell  or  have  smelled ;  what  I  can  touch 
or  have  touched.  Where  I  can  go  and 
how,  where  I  went  and  how  I  went  there  ; 
what  I  have  worn  or  can  wear.  What 
things  are  worn  on  the  hands,  who  wear 
them,  when,  why  ;  what  things  are  worn 
on  the  feet,  who  wear  them,  when,  why  ; 
what  things  are  worn  on  the  head,  who 
wear  them,  when,  why.  Objects  in  the 
school,  what  each  is  made  of,  its  use,  etc. 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  as  an  ad- 
junct of  school  life  than  esprit  de  corps, 
A  healthy  loyalty  to  **our''  school,  or 
academy,  or  college,  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion. Few  impressions  of  the  impression- 
able days  of  childhood  and  youth  are 
more  enduring.  Nothing  is  a  better  pre- 
paration for  loyalty  to  employer,  family, 
church,  or  country,  than  this  same  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  name  and  interests  of 
the  institution  of  our  training,  which 
manifests  itself  first,  perhaps,  in  pride  in 
her  athletic  or  literary  victories,  and 
grows  into  the  life-long  complacency  of 
the  alumnus  or  alumna  in  the  loved  alma 
mater.  It  is  a  sentiment  to  be  cherished 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it 
is  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  our  best 


institutions.  These  win  reputation  as 
well  as  pupils  and  endowments  by  the 
loyal  devotion  of  their  graduates.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  commended  which  legiti- 
mately promotes  this  feeling. — Education. 


Mother  :  '*  I  wish  you  would  rake  up 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  yard.'* 

Small  Sammy:  **I've  got  a  sprain  in 
my  wrist,  an'  the  rheumatism  in  my  back, 
an'  growin'  pains  in  my  right  leg.  an — 
an'  cramps  in  my  left  one,  an'  headache, 
an*  toothache." 

Mother:  ** After  you  have  raked  the 
leaves  into  a  pile  you  may  set  it  on  fire, 
and  jump  over  it." 

Sammy:  **  Whoopee,  where' s  the 
rake?" — Epworth  Herald. 

Were  the  schoolmaster  as  noisy  as  a 
politician,  or  as  visible  as  an  orator,  or  as 
charming  as  an  artist  in  a  studio,  the 
public  would  hasten  to  crown  with 
laurels  at  least  all  those  great  in  this 
calling ;  but  they  live  and  die  in  a  world 
where  those  who  lay  the  mighty  founda- 
tions of  a  cathedral  are  forgotten,  com- 
pared with  those  who  carve  its  columns 
or  design  its  colored  glass. — Swing. 

Many  a  private  school  has  been 
wrecked  because  the  teacher  was  igno-' 
rant  of  education  ;  not  ignorant  of  arith- 
metic or  geography,  but  of  education. 
Several  years  ago.  Prof.  Charlier  con- 
ducted Charlier  Institute  in  this  city,  and 
retired  with  a  fortune.  He  appeared  an- 
nually at  this  office,  and  subscribed  and 
paid  for  The  Joumcil  for  all  his  teachers. 
**A11 1  ask,"  he  said,  **is  to  be  certain 
they  will  read  it ;  it  pays  me  if  they  read 
it."  They  knew  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy;  The  Journal  gave  them  an  insight 
into  educational  thought  and  practice. 
But  there's  many  a  teacher  of  both  public 
and  private  school  who  does  not  yet  know 
that  to  get  skillful  help  he  must  have  one 
who  understands  education. 


The  New  York  Independent  has  well 
said:  **Make  your  school  room  pretty.  The 
influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  scholar 
is  next  to  the  parent.  The  schoolroom, 
in  pleasant  associations,  should  be  next  to 
the  home.  Our  children  have  come  from 
all  sorts  of  homes  and  influences.  To 
some  beauty  and  taste  are  so  closely  con-r 
nected  as  to  form  a  part  of  their  being, 
while  others  are  strangers  to  all  such 
save,  perhaps,  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
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the  fairy-land.  The  fine  sensibilities 
should  be  kept  untarnished,  the  dormant 
ones  awakened  to  activity.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  Have  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  surroundings  such  that  the  mind  may 
feed  upon.  Awaken  and  cultivate  a  de- 
sire to  study  the  new  and  beautiful.  Fill 
the  room  with  that  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  and  refine.  Children 
admire  pictures.  Let  them  bring  some 
of  their  own  little  ones  from  home,  or 
each  contribute  a  few  pennies,  which,  put 
with  the  teacher's  mite,  will  buy  a  pic- 
ture or  two.  Encourage  them  to  bring 
flowers,  shells,  or  pretty  stones.  A  glass 
jar  with  a  few  minnows  or  gold-fish,  it 
they  can  readily  be  had,  will  be  quite  an 
ornament.  Fill  the  jar  half  full,  or  more, 
with  water,  put  in  a  handful  of  pebbles 
and  sand,  also  a  bit  of  a  branch  or  any 
swamp  grass  or  weed.  These  will  answer 
for  a  hiding  place  for  the  fish.  Don't  for- 
get to  pour  out  nearly  all  the  water  every 
day  and  put  in  fresh." 

Chicago  is  moving  towards  still  higher 
standards  of  acquirement  on  the  part  of 
her  school  teachers.  High  school  posi- 
tions will  soon  be  open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  a  college  course.  The 
self-made  man  lacks  that  knowledge  of 
standards,  that  acquaintance  with  the 
range  and  spirit  of  educational  work, 
which  is  got  by  contact  with  men  at  the 
great  centres,  and  from  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  higher  insiitutions. 

Certain  Chinese  proverbs  are  to  the 
point :  The  ignorant  are  never  defeated 
in  any  argument.  Everybody  has  eight 
eyes  for  his  neighbor's  business.  With 
a  mote  in  the  eye  one  can  not  see  the 
Himalayas.  Patience  is  the  rope  of  ad- 
vancement in  all  lines  of  life.  When  the 
sense  of  shame  is  lost  advancement  ceases. 
.A  woman  with  a  three-inch  tongue  can 
slay  a  giant.  Genius  hears  one  indivi- 
dual and  then  comprehends  ten.  The 
fish  which  escapes  from  the  hook  seems 
always  the  largest.  Who  steals  goods  is 
•called  a  thief,  who  steals  dominions  may 
be  a  ruler.  Seeking  information  is  a 
moment's  shame,  but  not  to  learn  is  a 
lasting  shame.— //(cw^  Kong  Gazette, 

Thk  army  rules  are  that  two-inch  ice 
will  sustain  a  man  or  properly  spaced  in- 
fantry ;  four-inch  ice  will  carry  a  man  on 
horseback,  or  cavalry,  or  light  guns;  six- 
inch  ice,  heavy  field  guns,  such  as  eighty- 


pounders;  eight-inch  ice,  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, with  carriages  and  horses,  but  not 
over  i,ooo  pounds  per  square  foot  on 
sledges ;  and  ten-inch  ice  sustains  an 
army  of  an  innumerable  multitude.  On 
fifteen-inch  ice,  railroad  tracks  are  often 
laid  and  operated  for  months. 


AT  THE  DANGER  LINE. 


BY  J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 


FOR  something  like  twenty  years  we 
have  been  working  frightfully  near 
the  danger  line  in  recommending  reading 
for  children  and  young  people.  At  the 
outset  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  meth- 
ods then  in  vogue  in  teaching  English 
Literature,  re-enforced  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
vide so-called  **  children's  literature." 

The  objects  to  be  attained,  in  both  cases 
were  desirable  as  well  as  highly  praise- 
worthy ;  but  when  the  latter  was  once 
set  in  motion  it  was  kept  going  onward  in 
a  constant  geometrical  ratio  till  at  present 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  not  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  the  same  phase  of  ex- 
perience so  often  repeated  of  carrying  by 
enthusiasm  an  idea  beyond  its  legitimate 
sphere. 

An  observer  of  educational  tendencies 
has  not  far  to  look  in  any  direction  to  see 
that  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  reading,  out- 
lined by  teachers  and  committees,  has 
very  largely  taken  the  place  of  close  per- 
sistent study  in  the  common  text-books. 
To  put  this  thought  in  another  form,  the 
subjects  that  the  pupils'  attention  should 
be  focused  on  are  put  into  the  back- 
ground, children's  reading  books  are 
forced  to  the  front,  and  through  them  all 
learning  is  to  be  had.  Here  is  the  real 
danger.  When  a  child  starts  to  school, 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  be  quiet, 
how  to  be  obedient,  how  to  be  industri- 
ous, how  to  be  polite,  and  most  of  all, 
how  to  study  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
He  must  do  many  things  whether  they 
be  pleasing  to  him  or  otherwise.  He 
needs  to  stick  away  in  an  unused  comer 
of  his  mind,  many  uninviting  things  for 
future  use  in  emergencies.  The  chances 
are  that  these  apparently  useless  things 
stored  away  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
will  be  needed  at  the  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  individual.  At  once 
and  suddenly  it  may  be  that  there  will 
be  a  grand  illumination  bursting  forth 
from  this  darkened    recess,  from   these 
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knotty  definitions,  repulsive  rules  and 
abstract  statements. 

While  I  believe  in  reading,  much  safe 
reading,  yet  the  nostrums  fixed  up  with 
the  regulation  quack  prescriptions  are 
ruining  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  mentally  every  year. 

The  intention  of  the  doctrinaires  is  all 
right,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  one  of  misdi- 
rected zeal.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  real  question,  namely,  how  much 
outside  reading  should  the  average  child 
attending  school  do  ? 

Much  reading  diflFuses  the  energy  of  the 
child,  and  very  much  of  that  which  is 
recommended  is  not  worth  the  effort  put 
on  it.  The  real  danger  is  one  of  mental 
dyspepsia.  The  limits  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle will  not  permit  any  extended  illus- 
tration of  this  ailment ;  yet  the  existence 
of  the  disease  is  sufficient  reason  to  sug- 
gest remedial  agents.  The  person  swim- 
ming and  floating  down  a  river  in  a  swift 
auTent,  is  not  always  a  good  judge  of  his 
own  velocity.  The  literary  current,  so- 
called,  drifts  too  much  toward  the  hazy, 
the  dim,  the  uncertain,  when  it  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  exactness  which  should  al- 
ways characterize  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  language,  and  other  de- 
partments of  exact  or  probable  thought. 


PLAIN  LIVING :  HIGH  THINKING. 


BY  DAVID  SWING. 


IT  is  a  happy  day  for  man  when  he  is 
driven  or  led  into  simplicity.  It  is  a 
law  of  all  the  arts  never  to  do  more  than 
is  required.  The  classic  architecture  is 
making  its  long  journey  partly  by  the 
help  of  simplicity.  It  has  just  the  power, 
just  the  beauty,  the  centuries  and  ages 
all  love.  Nobody  cares  to  add  or  sub- 
tract. It  is  the  highly  excessive  that 
soon  dies.  In  oratory  and  literature,  few 
qualities  are  more  fatal  than  verbosity. 
All  the  world  says :  Why  does  the  man 
use  five  words  when  one  will  suffice? 
All  the  great  literature  comes  to  us  like 
the  Greek  column,  with  nothing  one 
dares  take  away.  There  are  just  enough 
leaves  on'  the  top  of  the  Corinthian 
column,  there  is  just  scroll  enough  on  the 
Ionic.  So  in  great  literature  there  are  no 
words  to  be  erased,  for  all  these  men  of 
genius  knew  the  eternal  charm  of  sim^ 
plicity.  Simplicity  is  that  virtue  by 
which  a  mind  knows  when  to  quit. 


The  same  universe  that  requires  a 
simple  form  of  beauty  asks  man  to  live 
upon  simple  food  and  drink.  We  may 
wonder  what  objection  nature  had  to  rich 
and  daily  feastings.  We  may  go  so  far 
as  to  think  nature  very  penurious  that  it 
should  want  the  tables  of  earth  set  off 
with  bread  and  water.  But  think  what 
we  please,  nature  has  passed  a  decree 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Man's 
table  must  be  simple  or  he  will  live 
miserably  and  die  soon.  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  would  be  should  some  stress  of 
the  money  market  compel  us  all  to  live 
on  simple  fare  for  six  months!  The 
buoyancy  of  the  heart  and  the  lightness 
of  foot  and  the  color  on  the  cheek  would 
be  quite  a  revelation  to  the  upper  million. 
Simplicity  in  dining  has  become  a  kind 
of  lost  art.  Many  have  forgotten  what  a 
partiality  nature. has  for  a  light  meal. 
Could  a  moderate  calamity  compel  you 
all  to  live  for  six  months  like  a  Scotch 
peasant,  you  would  wonder  at  last  what 
has  become  of  your  diseases  and  sorrows. 

That  nation  which  most  of  all  studied 
the  graces  and  the  divinity  of  the  human 
mind  and  body,  and  which  laid  the  deep 
bases  of  modem  civilization,  dreaded  all 
overloading  the  body  with  food  and 
drink.  The  perfect  man  had  a  perfect, 
simple  diet.  The  question  ^as  never 
how  much  can  I  eat,  but  how  much 
ought  I  to  eat  ?  The  Platonic  and  Soc- 
ratic  school  made  a  simple  diet  the  com- 
panion and  cause  of  the  best  mental 
power.  The  great  Americans  wonder, 
how  much  ?  the  great  Greeks  wondered, 
how  little?  As  the  modem  nations 
weigh  out  so  many  ounces  of  food  for 
each  soldier,  just  the  quantity  best  fitted 
for  a  strong  army,  thus  the  Greeks 
thought  out  for  themselves  the  most 
rational  philosophy  of  the  dining-room. 

In  that  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 

?hon  there  is  not  found  any  bill  of  fare, 
'hen  literature  did  not  deal  much  in  the 
products  of  the  kitchen.  The  company 
discussed  many  topics  and  closed  its  meet- 
ing with  music  and  merriment.  The 
banquet  must  have  been  chiefly  one  of 
the  mind  and  the  soul.  When  some 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  intending 
to  write  or  speak  something  great,  they 
began  by  getting  their  bodies  up  to  a 
thinking  basis.  They  trained  as  though 
for  a  foot  race  or  a  wrestling  match.  In 
our  age  when  a  great  man  is  banqueted 
the  wonder  is  whether  he  will  live  through 
the  season.    After  a  few  seasons  the  won- 
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der  ceases— the  great  man  has  gone.  A 
couplet  three  hundred  years  old  speaks  of 
the  simple  dinner  as  the  one  that  is,  at 
last,  the  best  utterance  of  friendship  : 
For  whom  one  means  to  make  an  often  guest 
One  dish  will  serve,  the  friendship  makes  the 
the  rest. 

That  absence  of  money  that  will  com- 
pel millions  to  taste  again  a  simple  form 
of  life  will  awaken  the  intellect  and  make 
it  go  back  to  the  long-neglected  book. 
What  the  table  puts  aside  of  luxury  the 
book  resumes.  The  soul  when  educated, 
and  not  oppressed  by  excessive  food  or 
excessive  work,  breaks  out  in  some  form 
of  Joy.  Excessive  work  is  almost  as  bad 
a  foe  as  excessive  food  or  excessive  drink. 
It  is  a  slave's  burden.  The  bird  can  fly, 
but  it  cannot  carry  much  of  a  load.  The 
harp  can  sound  sweetly,  but  not  if  a 
heavy  table  or  a  heavy  hand  is  resting 
upon  its  strings.  Noah's  dove  brought 
an  olive  leaf,  not  a  whole  tree.  Thus  the 
mind,  however  highly  educated,  must 
not  be  loaded  heavily  with  food,  or  drink, 
or  work.  When  thus  set  free  from  bond- 
age it  will  break  out  in  some  form  of  hap- 
piness. Its  books,  its  music,  its  art,  its 
friendship,  and  its  religion  will  all  be- 
come pearls  or  gems.  The  Creator  made 
man  for  a  long  life,  a  healthy  life,  a  busy 
life,  and  a  happy  life,  and  these  terms 
exclude  the  thought  of  being  an  abject 
slave  to  anything.  Labor  must  not  break 
the  heart.  The  heart  must  find  hours  of 
rest  and  change  in  the  world's  great  vari- 
ety. When  business  is  at  a  low  ebb  then 
let  the  mind  and  soul  come  to  the  front. 
Let  the  slaves  of  business  go  free ;  a 
pecuniary  loss  may  be  a  mental  gain. 

The  sun  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
all  nature.  Not  only  does  it  whirl  our 
earth  around  in  its  annual  circle,  but  it 
makes  all  that  adorns  the  earth's  surface. 
All  objects  from  man  to  the  violet  live  by 
its  help  and  consent.  The  six  months  of 
dry  weather  hand  over  the  soil  to  this 
fabricator  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  re-made 
in  the  vast  laboratory.  Thus  a  drought 
in  the  world  of  trade  may,  among  the  up- 
per classes,  lay  the  mind  open  to  new 
beauty  and  new  truth.  The  gates  of  lux- 
ury might  well  stand  closed  for  a  winter 
that  the  gates  of  the  soul  may  stand  wide 
open.  Our  souls  are  required  of  us  not 
only  in  the  night  of  death,  but  also  in 
the  day  of  life.  We  must  oflFer  work  to 
the  well  men  and  women,  because  work 
is  the  law  of  health  and  honor.  Beggary 
from  choice  is  a  leprosy  that  eats  up  the 


intellect  and  heart.  Society  must  create 
manhood,  for  in  manhood  and  godhood 
society  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being. 

Plainly  visible  now  is  that  educated 
multitude  that  discovers  and  demonstrates 
these  permanent  ideas.  The  state  cannot 
discover  ideas,  it  can  only  receive  them. 
The  State  is  not  the  wheat  field,  it  is  only 
the  large  barn.  It  is  the  path  worn  by 
the  feet  of  the  thinking  multitude.  When, 
at  the  end  of  many  generations,  it  was 
concluded  that  under  the  faces  of  all 
colors  there  was  only  one  kind  of  soul, 
and  therefore  only  one  kind  of  right,  this 
truth  became  a  part  of  the  State.  Thus 
our  nation  is  an  urn  that  holds  all  the 
tears  of  the  people,  or  a  library  that  holds 
the  thoughts  upon  which  the  centuries 
have  placed  their  approving  seal. 

The  attar  of  roses  is  not  much  like  a 
rose.  You  can  pluck  the  flower  with 
your  hand.  You  can  note  its  delicate 
leaves,  colors,  and  matchless  grace,  but 
in  the  attar  all  this  individuality  is  lost ; 
and  yet  into  that  costly  essence  whole 
fields  of  blossoms  betook  themselves. 
The  scattered  sweetness  of  wide  acres 
floated  into  a  little  china  vase.  As  in  the 
opening  pages  of  **  The  Arabian  Nights  " 
there  is  a  magic  ball  on  a  seashore  into 
which  a  great  luminous  cloud,  falling 
down  from  the  sky,  hastens  and  hides 
itself,  thus  the  cloud  of  rose  leaves,  color, 
and  perfume  passes  from  the  single  bloom 
into  an  essence  and  exchanges  a  field  for 
a  vase.  What  the  rose  lacks  afterwards 
in  individualism  it  makes  up  in  im- 
mortality. As  an  individual  rose  it 
would  soon  fade.  The  autumn  would 
smite  it,  the  snow  would  bury  it,  but  in 
its  vase — its  heaven — it  ever  lives.  Thus 
the  State  is  the  holy  vase  to  which  these 
living  human  roses  have  tended  and 
ought  to  tend.  The  vast  numbers  that 
opened  in  1776  and  the  myriads  bom  in 
all  the  summer  times  in  the  hundred 
years  since  then  have  taken  refuge  in  our 
Nation,  where  no  storm  nor  winter  can 
touch  their  beauty. 

Thus  the  individuals  make  the  public, 
and,  beyond  the  public,  the  State.  When 
the  individual  reads  a  good  book  he  reads 
not  for  his  own  pleasure  and  benefit  alone, 
but  also  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Humanity  becomes  greater  when  its  in- 
dividuals all  read  and  think.  Thus  each 
good  thinker,  each  good  artist,  colors  his 
times.  His  fame  becomes  the  fame  of 
his  country,  because  from  him  the 
country    has    drawn    life    and    power. 
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Education  is  not  a  blessing  to  you  only, 
but  to  your  epoch.  It  helps  make  the 
color  of  those  gorgeous  clouds  which  in 
the  mprning  and  evening  lie  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  country. 

Among  the  inspiring  scenes  of  this  city 
of  Chicago  in  the  year  just  closing  is 
to  be  placed  high  that  picture  of  men 
giving  millions  of  money  for  the  public 
advancement  in  taste  and  knowledge. 
Across  the  threshold  of  great  colleges, 
great  libraries,  a  great  institute  of  art, 
and  a  great  museum  of  all  art  and 
sciences,  millions  of  feet  will  pass  in  these 
years  and  in  those  far  away.  In  the  face 
of  financial  distress  this  pouring  out  of 
money  has  been  perennial  because  human 
need  runs  all  the  year  through.  The  in- 
dividual having  only  a  brief  life  to  live 
cannot  wait  for  the  tide  of  trade  to  rise  to 
a  flood  height.  He  must  think  all  money 
ills  temporary  and  humanity  lasting. 
Putting  his  hand  to  the  plow  he  does  not 
look  back,  but  he  looks  forward  into  that 
great  field  where  the. furrow  is  to  be 
made  and  the  future  wheat  is  to  blossom. 
Those  men  who  had  given  a  million  each, 
or  one  or  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
each,  could  not  wait  for  the  prosperous 
days  to  come,  because  in  each  human 
heart  are  the  sounding  words  of  Lincoln's 
poet : 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid. 

Therefore  did  these  donors  of  gold 
move  upward  in  benevolence,  while  the 
fickle  values  around  them  were  going 
down.  All  such  deeds  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  Nation  and  make  up  the  response 
when  society  asks  for  their  soul. 

As  noble  citizens  run  on  in  advance  of 
their  country  and  discover  and  illustrate 
the  principles  which  ought  to  become 
laws,  as  the  Nation  is  only  the  path 
which  noble  citizens  have  worn  with 
their  living  footsteps,  so  our  Christian  re- 
ligion is  made  up  of  the  whole  volume  of 
individual  min'ds.  What  the  Nation  is 
to  man  as  a  social  being,  religion  is  to  man 
as  the  child  of  a  God.  The  church  did 
not  make,  it  only  received.  In  these  late 
years  ideas  decline  in  number  because 
many  of  the  old  notions  were  not  elabo- 
rated from  human  need  or  logic.  They 
were  not  the  paths  of  mankind.  They 
were  the  scattered  footprints  of  some  man 
who  was  wandering  or  lost.  When  one 
comes  upon  such  doctrines  as  these — ^re- 
pentance, reform,  righteousness,  love, 
prayer,   faith,   and  hope — one  finds   no 


simple  footprints  of  a  pope,  or  a  sectarian, 
but  the  great  avenues  beaten  down  by 
our  race.  At  first,  as  in  our  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  few  explorers  ran  on  in  advance, 
these  a  whole  army  followed.  Tribe 
joined  tribe,  nation  nation,  and  epoch 
added  to  epoch,  until  at  last  the  doctrines 
or  paths  were  confessed  to  be  those  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  church,  in  Christianity, 
these  millions  of  individuals  are  all  stored 
away,  their  bones  dust,  their  doctrines 
everlasting. 

Southeast  of  our  city  a  few  miles  there 
is  an  island  on  the  land,  in  the  level  sea 
of  grass.  Old  currents  which  once  moved 
down  from  the  north  carrying  rocks  and 
vast  masses  of  hills  and  mountains  of  ice 
and  stone  pushed  up  this  heap  of  earth 
and  made  it  long  and  wide  and  high. 
Trees,  grass  and  flowers  cover  it,  but  its 
hidden  mass  tells  the  story  of  the  old  tu- 
mult. Thus  the  noble  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion tell  us  how  the  human  flood  ran, 
and  with  what  power  pressed  upon  the 
ideas  that  came  m  its  way.  Repentance 
is  made  up  of  human  tears,  righteousness 
out  of  honor ;  love  out  of  the  divinity  in 
man ;  prayer,  faith,  and  hope  out  of  an 
endless  logic  and  experience. 

The  more  the  individuals  of  our  age 
advance,  the  more  rich  does  religion  be- 
come in  their  presence.  Did  the  Middle 
Ages  see  the  value  of  education  as  we  see 
it?  In  later  times  fashionable  women 
did  not  desire  to  read  or  write.  In  India 
only  a  small  minority  of  women  can  read 
or  write.  Thus  neither  paganism  or 
Christianity  cared  much  for  the  intellect 
of  woman  or  man.  Our  greater  age  is 
pouring  greater  meaning  into  religion. 
As  political  ideas  fall  from  the  people 
into  the  State  and  change  the  despotism 
of  the  twelfth  century  into  the  republic 
of  the  nineteenth,  thus  new  moral  ideas 
are  falling  into  Christianity,  making  its 
old  neglect  turn  into  an  infinite  love. 
Each  human  being  who  is  now  living  an 
intelligent.  Christian  life,  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  mighty  music  of  his  age, 
is  making  new  doctrines  for  his  children. 
He  need  not  speak  aloud ;  he  need  not 
possess  fame  or  seek  it.  He  sinks  into 
his  century  and  helps  compose  it.  The 
drops  that  make  a  rainbow  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  arch  they  are  weaving. 
They  are  not  seeking  fame.  They  are 
only  falling  to  the  flowers  through  a  sun- 
beam. Thus  the  modem  soul^  when  liv- 
ing well,  simply,  in  wisdom  like  a  phil- 
osopher, in  love  and  virtue  like  a  Christ, 
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falls  through  a  sunbeam  and  helps  make 
a  sublime  picture  on  the  massive  State 
and  church.  Such  a  soul  can  any  day  or 
night  render  its  account.  When  God 
and  society  require  it  they  do  not  find  it 
enlarging  its  barns  for  grain  and  laying 
plans  for  larger  vices ;  they  find  it  en- 
larging the  institutions  of  human  wel- 
fare and  deeply  inspired  by  dreams  of 
God's  glory  and  man's  blessedness. 


UNCONSCIOUS  REVOLUTIONS. 


THE  most  striking  social  formula  con- 
tributed to  our  times,  says  Mr.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  in  The  Outlook,  was  perhaps 
that  incidentally  uttered  half  a  century 
ago  by  the  veteran  English  reformer, 
George  Jacob  Holyoke,  when  he  said 
that  the  unconscious  progress  of  fifty 
years  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 
**It  is,"  continues  Mr.  Hi^ginson,  **one 
of  the  pleasures  of  advancing  years  that 
this  thought  grows  more  and  more  im- 
pressed upon  us.  Another  English  re- 
former, on  a  higher  social  plane,  the  late 
Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey — to  whom  was 
largely  due,  with  Lady  Stanley,  of  Alder- 
ley,  the  establishment  of  Girton  College — 
told  me,  in  1872,  that  when  she  looked 
back  on  her  youth  and  counted  over  the 
reforms  for  which  she  and  her  friends  had 
then  labored,  and  saw  how  large  a  part 
of  them  were  already  achieved,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  to  be 
done.  It  is  the  same  with  many  Ameri- 
icans  who  suddenly  have  the  thought 
come  over  them  afresh  that,  no  matter 
what  happens,  negro  slavery  is  abolished 
on  our  soil.  In  the  larger  movements 
that  affect  whole  nations,  we  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  changes  that  have  come  until 
we  look  back  and  wonder  what  brought 
them  about.  To  reflect  that  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  once  divided  the  unexplored 
portions  of  the  globe  between  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  as  the  two  masterful 
nations  of  the  earth ;  that  Lord  Bacon 
spoke  of  the  Turks  and  Spaniards  as  the 
only  nations  of  Europe  which  possessed 
real  military  greatness;  that  the  Dutch 
Admiral  Van  Tromp  once  cruised  with  a 
broom  at  his  masthead,  to  show  that  he 
had  swept  the  British  fleets  from  the  seas 
— all  this  impresses  us  as  being  something 
almost  as  remote  as  the  days  of  the  plesi- 
osaurus  or  the  mylodon.  Yet  we  have 
seen  before  our  eyes  a  transformation 
more  astounding  than  any  of  these  in  the 


utter  vanishing  of  the  French  military 
prestige.  Probably  one  reason  of  the  re- 
vived interest  in  the  Napoleonic  tradition 
is  in  the  restored  wonder  of  that  period 
when  merely  to  be  French  was  to  be 
formidable  It  lasted  really  unbroken 
down  to  the  Crimean  War,  during  which 
the  French  still  seemed,  compared  with 
the  English,  like  trained  men  beside  hon- 
est but  clumsy  school  boys.  In  1859, 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  from  Strasburg, 
then  still  French  :  *  He  [Lord  Cowley] 
entirely  shared  my  conviction  as  to  the 
French  always  beating  any  number  of 
Germans  who  came  into  the  field  against 
them.  They  will  never  be  beaten  by  any 
other  nation  but  the  English.'  A  few 
years  later  this  whole  illusion  suddenly 
broke  and  subsided  almost  instantly,  like 
a  wave  on  the  beach.  When  our  Civil 
War  began,  every  tradition  of  our  army, 
every  text-book,  every  evolution,  was 
French.  The  very  words  were  often  of 
that  language — ickelon,  glacis^  barbette. 
There  sprung  up  everywhere  Zouave  com- 
panies, with  gaiters.  Since  the  Civil 
War  our  whole  system  of  tactics  is  modi- 
fied and  simplified,  our  young  officers  are 
sent  to  Germany  to  study  the  maneuvers, 
and  our  militiamen  are  trained  by  the 
KriegspieL  In  short,  there  has  passed 
before  our  eyes  a  change  of  position  as 
astonishing  as  that  under  which  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  Holland  became  insignificant 
powers. 

**  It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  our 
eyes  are  kept  veiled  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  thing  occurs.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  a 
deluge  of  war-maps  suddenly  appeared, 
both  in  London  and  Paris,  They  were 
invariably,  however,  maps  of  North  Ger- 
many and  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  were 
of  course  utterly  useless.  There  is  no 
race,  on  the  whole,  more  blind  than 
statesmen.  Lord  Shelbume  predicted 
that  with  the  loss  of  the  American  col- 
onies *  the  sun  of  England  would  set  and 
her  glories  be  eclipsed  forever.'  Burke, 
whom  Macaulay  ranks  above  all  others  in 
foresight,  pronounced  France  to  be  in 
1790  *not  politically  existing,'  and  *  ex- 
punged out  of  the  map  of  Europe.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  that  Jefferson  Davis 
had  created  not  merely  an  army  but  a 
nation.  Other  similar  instances  are  col- 
lected in  the  opening  chapter  of  that  very 
remarkable  book,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pear- 
son's *  National  Life  and  Character,' 
which  is,  in  spit6  of  its  needless  dreary 
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conclusions,  more  suggestive  and   inter- 
esting than  Nordau  and  Kidd  and  Balfour 
all  rolled  into  one,  and  yet  has  not,  like 
them,  been  received  with  any  attention  or 
interest  in  this  country.     Above  all,  it  is 
especially  noticeable  as  connected  with 
this  very  question,  inasmuch  as  its  au- 
thor, after  accumulating  these  instances 
of  blind  prediction,  goes  on  to  add  to  them 
two  equally  striking  of  his  own.   Writing 
in  1893,  and  therefore  before  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  he  predicts  that 
Chin^  is  likely  to  be  organized  into  a 
great  power,   with  her  flag  floating  on 
every  sea  (p.  124),  and  that  she  will  grad- 
ually acquire  new  dominion  (p.  46),  and 
that  we  can  not  suppose  a  foreign  con- 
queror of  China  (p.  34).    This  in  respect 
to  the  history  of  nations  ;  but  his  predic- 
tion in  respect  to  science  goes  even  be- 
yond this  in  the  ill  fate  of  being  knocked 
to  pieces  in  a  moment  by  later  incidents. 
It  is  bis  favorite  conclusion  that  human 
life  on  this  planet  is  destined  to  be  in  the 
end  more  and  more  comfortable  but  less 
and  less  enjoyable,  and  one  part  of  this 
forlornness  lies  in  the  belief  that  all  the 
fine  thoughts  will  have  been  thought  and 
all  the  really  interesting  discoveries  made. 
*  Even  if  the  epoch  of  great  discoveries  is 
not  exhausted,  the  new  results  are  almost 
certain  to  be  less  simple,  less  sensational, 
more  painfully  approached  by  long  pro- 
cesses of  inquiry,  less  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion to  the  outside  world,  than  the  first 
revelations  of   astronomy    and  geology 
have  been*  (p.  312).    Thus  Mr.  Pearson 
in  1893,  and  now  1896  has  brought  us  the 
cathode  rays  !    The  wit  of  man  could  not 
have  devised  a  greater  anti-climax.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought  and  institu- 
tions. Emerson,  in  his  Divinity  Hall  ad- 
dress, when  giving  that  description,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  reader,  of  his  at- 
tendance in  a  country  church  during  a 
snow- storm,  when  the  snow  was  real  and 
the  preacher  merely  phenomenal,  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  popular  interest 
in  public  worship  was  gone  or  going. 
Walk  the  streets  on  Sunday,  fifty  years 
later,  and  see  if  you  still  think  so  !  Yet 
I  remember  well  that  all  who  pas.sed  for 
radicals  then  held  this  view ;  I  know  that 
I  expected,  for  one,  to  see  an  immense 
diminution  in  the  building  of  churches 
and  in  the  habit  of  attendance.  Practi- 
cally, the  result  has  not  followed :  even 
the  Sunday  bicyclers  have  not  emptied 
the  churches.    The  difference  is  not  in 


the  occupants  of  the  pews,  but  of  the  pul- 
pits; that  course  has  been  adopted  which 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  recommended  at 
the  ministers'  meeting — not  to  scold  the 
people  for  sleeping  in  church,  but  to 
send  somebody  into  the  pulpit  to  wake 
up  the  minister.'' 

♦ 

**A  COURSE  OF  SPROUTS." 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


ON  being  asked  how  it  came  that  he 
had  such  a  mastery  of  the  Latin 
language.  Dr.  Johnson  replied  that  his 
teacher  had  flogged  him  well.  That  an- 
swer embodies  the  theory  of  teaching  as 
practiced  by  our  fathers.  There  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  human  integument  and  the 
human  intellect.  Certainly  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rod  was  well  calculated  to 
wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
pupil;  and  many  a  youth,  like  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson,  has  arrived  at  distinction 
almost  as  much  through  what  was  called 
**a  course  of  sprouts,"  as  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study.  The  rod  as 
a  stimulant  to  study  has  been  laid  aside 
entirely,  and  has  been  discarded  largely 
also  even  as  a  punishment  forbad  conduct. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  is  the  contention. 

Johnson,  whose  views  on  any  question 
are  worth  knowing,  defended  the  use  of 
the  rod  as  an  aid  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  youth.  **  I  would  rather," 
said  he,  **  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general 
terror  to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than 
tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you 
will  be  more  esteemed  than  your  brothers 
or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect 
which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is 
afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his 
task,  and  there's  an  end  on't ;  whereas, 
by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons 
of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

All  the  older  schoolmasters  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  rod.  They  simply 
would  not  have  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  but  in  our  days 
men  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  jest  of 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

The  most  famous  of  schoolmasters  was 
no  doubt  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and 
under  his  regime  corporal  punishment 
was  freely  administered  not  only  by  him- 
self and  the  masters,  but  even  by  the 
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Praepostors  ;  that  is,  boys  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes,  who  seem  to  have  had  al- 
most autocratic  powers  over  those  of  the 
lower  forms.  Every  reader  of  Judge 
Hughes'  immortal  book  will  recall  Tom 
Brown's  first  day  at  Rugby  and  the  call- 
ing-over in  the  big  school,  when  **the 
master  mounted  into  the  high  desk  by 
the  door,  and  one  of  the  praepostors  of  the 
week  stood  by  him  on  the  steps,  the 
other  three  marching  up  and  down  the 
middle  of  the  school  with  their  canes, 
calling  out  'Silence!  silence!'  Well, 
they  did  not  carry  their  canes  for  nothing, 
and  they  were  justified  in  their  use  of 
them  by  the  Doctor.  **  There  was  no 
obloquy,"  says  his  biographer,  **  which 
he  would  not  undergo  in  the  protection 
of  a  boy  who  had  by  due  exercise  of  this 
discipline  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
school,  the  parents,  or  the  public ;"  and 
he  writes  in  reply  to  some  outside  criti- 
cism: ''I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the 
thickness  of  praepostors'  sticks,  or  the 
greater  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's 
bruises,  for  the  amusement  of  all  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers ;  nor  do  I  care 
in  the  slighest  degree  about  the  attacks, 
if  the  masters  themselves  treat  them  with 
indifference.  The  authority  of  the  Sixth 
Form,"  he  adds,  **is  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  school,  and  is  to  be  upheld 
through  all  obstacles  from  within  and 
from  without." 

This  was  a  species  of  school  govern- 
ment that  has  never  obtained  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  taken  together  with  the 
power  of  **  fagging,"  which  the  Doctor 
also  allowed  and  defended,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  impossible  here. 

While  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
corporal  punishment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  formerly  it  was  carried  to  excess,  and 
often  to  downright  brutality.  Mr.  Creakle 
was  but  a  figment  of  the  imagination ; 
but  he  has  had  his  counterpart  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  in  real  life.  It  was  as  a 
protest  against  the  severities  of  the  school- 
room that  good  old  Roger  Ascham  wrote 
his  **Scholemaster."  The  great  plague 
was  raging  in  London,  and  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  retired  to  her  castle 
at  Windsor,  where  Ascham  one  day  dined 
with  a  number  of  the  Queen's  oflScers, 
among  them  Sir  William  Cecil,  her  prin- 
cipal secretary.  * '  Not  long  after  our  sit- 
ting down,"  says  Ascham,  **  1  have 
strange  newes  brought  me,  sayth  M. 
Secretarie,  this  morning,  that  diverse 
scholers  of  Eaton  be  runne  awaie  from 


the  schole  for  feare  of  beating.  Where* 
upon  M.  Secretarie  tooke  occasion  to, 
wishe  that  some  more  discretion  were  in 
many  scholemasters  in  using  correction, 
than  commonlie  there  is;  who  many 
times  punishe  rather  the  weakeness  of 
nature  than  the  fault  of  the  scholer; 
whereby  many  scholers  that  might  else 
prove  well,  be  driven  to  hate  learning 
before  they  know  what  learning  meaneth  ; 
and  are  made  willing  to  forsake  their 
booke  and  be  glad  to  be  put  to  any  other 
kinde  of  living." 

This  report  was  followed  by  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  by  the  gentlemen 
at  the  table  ;  and  after  dinner.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Sackville,  finding  Ascham  alone, 
took  up  the  subject  again,  and  urged 
him  to  **  put  in  some  order  of  writing  the 
chief  pointes  of  this  our  taulk  concerning 
the  right  order  of  teaching  and  honestie 
of  living,  for  the  good  bringing  up  of 
children  and  young  men."  Thus  it  was 
that  the  **  Scholemaster"  came  to  be 
wrttten  ;  a  book  in  the  writing  of  which, 
says  Ascham,  '*I  have  had  earnest  re- 
specte  to  three  speciall  pointes,  trothe  of 
religion,  honestie  in  living,  right  order  in 
learning." 

Dr.  Parr,  one  of  England's  most 
famous  scholars,  was  schoolmaster  at 
Hatton.  He  was  a  redoubtable  cham- 
pion of  the  birch,  and  his  practice  was 
in  some  respects  certainly  unique. 
**  While  Parr  wielded  the  ferule,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  **his  invariable 
rule  was,  never  to  punish  lads  of  stunted 
capacity,  nor  try  to  extort  from  medioc- 
rity of  talent,  treasures  which  nature 
had  not  been  prodigal  enough  to  bfestow. 
No,  the  really  talented  he  attacked — to 
those  nature  had  been  bountiful — and  re- 
solute Parr  was  to  make  her  gifts  be  cul- 
tivated." Again,  another  remarks,  **As 
the  best  boys  were  generally  in  requisi- 
tion at  lesson,  of  course  th^y  came  under 
more  frequent  rebuke  of  the  rod."  Ac- 
cording to  this  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  small  incentive  at  Hatton  to  be 
among  the  **best  boys." 

And  the  flogging  was  laid  on  with  evi- 
dent relish.  "It  would  have  amused 
anybody,"  says  one  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  *' except  the  parties  immediately 
and  others  not  very  remotely  concerned, 
to  have  seen  the  Doctor  receive  the 
bundle  of  rods  and  select  a  few  twigs  for 
present  execution,  while  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  complacency  sat  upon  his 
countenance,  as  if  fully  satisfied  of  the 
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usefulDess  of  the  infliction,  and  resolved 
to  do  his  duty  every  way,  in  spite  of 
vulgar  clamor.  In  this  matter  he  was 
inflexible  to  the  last;  whatever  restric- 
tions he  might  impose  upon  himself,  such 
as  not  to  flog  a  boy  twice  at  the  same 
lesson,  or  the  like,  he  would  never  sur- 
render his  disputed  prerogative  to  any." 
Parr,  in  his  administration  of  corporal 
punishment,  seems  to  have  been  as  orig- 
inal and  comical  as  in  the  rest  of  his 
character  and  conduct.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  classical  scholarship  and  was 
one  of  the  most  talked-of  men  of  his  day  ; 
though  it  is  difficult  in  these  times  to  de- 
termine the  grounds  of  his  great  fame. 


MEETING  IN  DICTIONARY. 


I  WAS  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  a  disturbance  in  the  library. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  the  noise  of  burg- 
lars. It  was  more  like  the  murmuring 
sound  of  many  tongues,  engaged  in 
spirited  debate.  I  listened  closely,  and 
concluded  it  must  be  some  sort  of  a  dis- 
cussion being  held  by  the  words  in  my  big 
unabridged  dictionary.  Creeping  softly 
to  the  door,  I  stood  and  listened.  **  I  don't 
care,"  said  the  little  word  Of;  **Imay 
not  be  very  big,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  everybody  should  take  advantage  of 
me.  I  am  the  most  mercilessly  over- 
worked word  in  the  whole  dictionary, 
and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  it 
either.  People  say  they  'consider  of,' 
and  'approve  of,*  and  'accept  of,'  and 
'admit  of,'  all  sorts  of  things.  Then 
they  say  'all  of  us,*  and  'both  of  them,' 
and  'first  of  all,'  and  tell  about  'looking 
out  of  the  window,  or  cutting  a  piece  of 
bread  'off" of  the  loaf,  until  I  am  utterly 
tired  out." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  word  Up.  "  I  am 
not  much  bigger  than  you,  and  I  do 
twice  as  much  work,  and  a  good  deal  of 
it  needlessly,  too.  People  '  wake  up '  in 
the  morning,  and  'get  up,'  and  'shake 
up,'  their  beds,  and  'dress  up,'  and  'wash 
up,'  and  'draw  up,'  to  the  table,  and 
'  eat  up,'  and  '  drink  up '  their  breakfast. 
Then  they  'jump  up'  from  the  table, 
and  '  hurry  up '  to  '  go  up '  to  the  corner, 
where  the  street  car  driver  '  pulls  up '  his 
horses,  and  the  passengers  'ascend  up' 
into  the  front  seats,  and.  the  conductor 
'  takes  up '  the  tickets.  All  this  is  done 
even  before  people  'get  up'  town,  and 
*  take  up  *  their  day's  work.     From  that 


time  until  they  '  put  up '  their  books  and 
'shut  up'  their  offices,  I  do  more  work 
than  any  two  words  in  this  book ;  and 
even  after  business  hours  I  am  worked 
until  people  '  lock  up '  their  houses,  and 
'go  up  to  bed,'  'cover  themselves  up,' 
and  'shut  up'  their  eyes  for  the  night. 
It  would  take  a  week  to  tell  what  I  have 
to  *  put  up '  with  in  a  day,  and  I  am  a 
good  deal  '  worked  up'  over  it." 

"  I  agree  that  both  Up  and  Of  are  very 
much  overworked,"  said  the  word  Stated, 
"but  I  think  I  myself  deserve  a  little 
sympathy.  I  am  doing  not  only  my  own 
legitimate  work,  but  also  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  my  friend  Said. 
Nobody  'says'  anything  nowadays,  he 
always  'states'  it." 

"Yes,"  chipped  in  the  funny  little 
word  Pun,  "these  are  very  'stately' 
times." 

Some  of  the  words  laughed  at  this,  but 
Humor  said,  "  Pun  is  a  simpleton." 

"  No,"  answered  Wit,  "  he  is  a  fellow 
of  duplicities." 

"  He  makes  me  tired,"  said  Slang. 

Then  the  discussion  was  resumed. 

"  I  do  a  great  deal  of  needless  work," 
said  the  word  But.  "People  say  they 
have  no  doubt  'but  that'  it  will  rain, 
and  they  shouldn't  wonder  '  but  what ' 
it  would  snow,  until  I  don't  know  '  but ' 
I  shall  strike." 

"What  I  have  most  to  complain 
about,"  said  the  word  As.  "  is  that  I  am 
forced  to  associate  so  much  with  the  word 
Equally.  Only  yesterday  a  man  said  he 
could  '  see  equally  as  well  as  another 
man.  I  don't  see  what  business  Equally 
had  in  that  sentence." 

"  Well,"  retorted  Equally,  "  men  every 
day  say  that  something  is  'equally  as 
good  '  as  something  else,  and  I  don't  see 
what  business  As  has  in  that  sentence." 

"I  think,"  said  Propriety,  "you  two 
should  be  divorced  by  mutual  consent." 

There  was  a  fluttering  sound  and  a 
clamor  of  voices. 

"We,  too,  ought  to  be  granted  di- 
vorce," was  the  substance  of  what  they 
said,  and  among  the  voices  I  recognized 
those  of  the  following  couples:  Cover 
Over,  Enter  In,  From  Thence,  Go  Fetch, 
Have  Got.  Latter  End,  Continue  On, 
Converse  Together,  New  Beginner,  Re- 
turn Back,  Rise  Up,  Sink  Down,  They 
Both,  Try  And,  More  Perfect,  Seldom 
Ever,  Almost  Never,  Feel  Badly,  United 
Together,  Two  First,  An  One,  Over 
Again,  Repeat  Again,  and  many  others. 
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When  quietude  had  been  restored,  the 
word  Rest  said:  **  You  words  all  talk  of 
being  overworked;  as  if  that  were  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  fellow, 
but  I  tell  you  it  is  much  worse  to  be  cut 
out  of  your  own  work.  Now,  look  at  me. 
Here  I  am,  ready  and  willing  to  perform 
my  part  in  the  speech  of  the  day,  but  al- 
most everybody  passes  by  me  and  em- 
ploys my  awkward  friend  Balance.  It  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear 
people  say  they  will  pay  the  *  balance '  of 
a  debt,  or  will  sleep  the  *  balance  *  of  the 
night.  *' 

*'I  suflFer  considerably  from  the  same 
kind  of  neglect,*'  said  the  word  Deem. 
•*  Nobody  ever  *  deems'  a  thing  beautiful 
any  more,  it  is  always  'considered'  beau- 
tiful, when,  in  fact,  it  is  not  considered 
at  all." 

'*True,"  said  Irritate,  **and  people 
talk  of  being  'aggravated'  when  they 
ought,  instead,  to  give  me  work." 

'*And  me,"  said  Purpose.  **  Look  at 
me.  I  get  hardly  anything  to  do,  be- 
cause people  are  always  *  proposing '  to  do 
this  or  that,  when  no  idea  of  a  proposition 
is  involved.  Why,  I  read  the  other  day 
of  a  man  who  had  *  proposed '  to  murder 
another,  when,  reall}^  he  had  never  said 
a  word  about  it  to  a  living  being.  Of 
course,  he  only  purposed  to  commit  the 
murder." 

**  It  is  my  turn,"  said  the  word  Among. 
**I  should  like  to  protest  against  Mr. 
Between  doing  my  work.  The  idea  of 
people  saying  a  man  divided  an  orange 
^  between '  his  three  children !  It  humil- 
iates me." 

**  It  is  no  worse,"  said  the  word  Fewer, 
**than  to  have  people  say  they  were 
'  less '  men  in  one  army  than  in  another," 

**No,"  added  More  Than,  **and  no 
worse  than  to  have  them  say  there  were 
*over'  one  hundred  thousand  men." 

**It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  word 
Likely,  *'that  nobody  has  more  reason 
for  complaint  than  I  have.  My  friend 
Liable  is  doing  nearly  all  my  work. 
They  say  a  man  is  **  liable'  to  be  sick, 
or  *  liable '  to  be  out  of  town,  when  the 
question  of  liability  does  not  enter  into 
the  matter  at  all." 

**  You're  no  worse  oflF  than  I  am,"  said 
the  little  word  So.  "That  fellow  Such 
is  doing  all  my  work.  People  say  there 
never  was  '  such '  a  glorious  country  as 
this,  when,  of  course,  they  mean  there 
never  was  *  so '  glorious  a  country  else- 
where." 


I  saw  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no 
end  to  this  discussion,  since  half  the 
words  in  the  dictionary  were  making 
efforts  to  put  in  their  complaints ;  so  I 
returned  to  my  couch,  and  I  will  leave  it 
to  any  person  who  has  read  this  account 
to  say  whether  I  had  not  already  heard 
enough  to  make  me  or  anybody  else  feel 
sleepy. —  Wnshtngion  Post. 


THE  IDEAL  WOMAN  TEACHER. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


A  CERTAIN  club  sent  me  at  one  time 
a  request  for  a  description  of  the 
ideal  teacher,  to  be  given  in  about  three 
hundred  words.  As  it  has  never  been 
published,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  oi 
my  reader  friends  may  care  to  know  what 
I  wrote  in  answer  to  the  request.  It  was 
as  follows: 

Thinking  that  others  may  describe  for 
you  the  ideal  man  teacher,  I  shall  attempt 
the  ideal  woman  teacher,  although  it  is  as 
difficult  to  describe  her  in  words  as  it  is 
in  a  photograph  to  do  justice  to  a  woman 
whose  chief  beauty  is  in  her  expression. 
In  the  first  place  every  characteristic  of 
noble  womanhood  is  hers,  since  we  teach 
as  much  by  what  we  are  as  by  what  we 
do.  Good  health,  good  common  sense, 
tact,  winning  manner,  a  good  voice,  and 
a  strong,  sweet  character,  are  the  best  qual- 
ifications of  a  teacher.  All  else,  all  that 
does  not  belong  to  true  womanhood,  is  the 
professional  side  of  the  ideal.  Without 
the  professional  characteristics  one  may 
be  an  ideal  woman;  she  cannot  be  an  idecd 
teacher. 

She  must  have  scholarship — not  neces- 
sarily the  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of 
the  savant,  but  that  knowledge  which 
comes  from  education  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  followed  by  careful  study  of  every 
subject  to  be  taught,  in  its  connection 
with  other  subjects;  a  knowledge  of  what 
are  the  best  books  and  a  loving  interest  in 
them;  a  wide-awake  interest  in  current 
events;  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
supplemented  by  the  observations  of  wiser 
thinkers  than  herself,  found  in  standard 
works  on  the  subject ;  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  best  men  and  women  of  her  profession 
in  the  past  have  thought  and  done,  and 
what  the  leaders  of  present  times  are 
thinking  and  doing  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation.    If  she  has  a  truly  professional 
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spirit,  she  will  wish  to  meet  with  fellow- 
workers  in  local,  county,  district,  and 
state  associations,  both  to  receive  and 
give. 

She  must  havea  well-disciplined  mind, 
gaining  all  the  time  in  power  to  acquire 
fresh  knowledge,  to  assimilate  it  and 
wisely  use  it,  thinking  more  keenly  and 
feeling  more  warmly  as  the  years  go  by. 
From  wise  observations  of  the  effects  of 
her  work,  which  she  has  based  on  her 
knowledge  of  the  principle  governing  the 
development  of  soul,  she  must  constantly 
increase  in  skill  in  teaching,  becoming, 
indeed,  an  artist  instead  of  remaining  an 
artisan.  She  ought  to  have  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  what  Pestalozzi  calls  a 
*•  thinking  love*'  for  children. 

To  the  stimulation  which  ever  comes 
from  an  earnest  soul,  should  be  joined  the 
stimulation  of  the  **word  fitly  spoken." 
•*  With  halting,  without  rest, 

Lifting  Better  up  to  Best; 

Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure, 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  to 

endure.»»  Ohio  Ed.Monihly, 


THE  GROWING  CHILD. 


A  MOTHER  is  too  apt  to  take  for 
granted  the  confidence  of  her  grow- 
ing son  and  daughter.  She  has  led  them 
through  childbed  into  young  manhood 
and  womanhood.  She  unraveled  all  their 
little  perplexities,  and  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  all  their  childish  joys  and  sorrows. 
As  children  they  concealed  nothing.  She 
assumes,  without  thinking,  that  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  into  their  adult  life. 
She  is  sure  she  **  knows  all  about  her 
children,"  whereas  the  fact  may  be  that 
she  knows  nothing  at  all.  They  outgrew 
her  long  ago. 

When  this  difference  began  the  young 
boy  or  girl  could  scarcely  say.  Some- 
times it  is  sudden,  sometimes  gradual.  It 
is  certain  that  with  adolescence  a  new  life 
comes  to  each  individual,  and  that  the 
mother  who  would  retain  the  trust  and 
aid  in  forming  the  character  of  the  bud- 
ding man  or  woman  must  make  a  special 
effort  to  do  so. 

It  is  here  that  mothers  often    make 

grave  mistakes,  and  never  regain  the  for- 
ited  friendship  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Some  women  persist  in  treating 
their  children  as  children  long  after  they 
are  grown  men  and  women,  and  require 
the  implicit  obedience  and  blind  belief  of 
a  child  from  an  adult  of  reason,  and.exr 


perience.  Other  women  make  an  equally 
unfortunate  error  in,  metaphorically, 
**washing  their  hands*'  of  the  child  they 
have  reared  so  isoon  as  it  tries  to  act  upon 
its  own  judgment.  **I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  your  actions.  Now  do 
as  you  please."  That  is  their  position. 
One  attitude  represses  confidence  ;  the 
other  rejects  it.  Both  are  antagonistic  to 
natural  law.  Children  must  become  men 
and  women,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be 
angry  at  or  repel  the  idea  that  it  is  so. 
But  surely,  we  may  value  the  friendship 
and  trust  and  love  of  these  men  and 
women  as  highly  as  we  value  the  child's 
faith  and  loving  reliance.  That  parent  is 
wise  who  perceives  in  time  the  change, 
and  who  studies  the  needs  of  this  forma- 
tive period,  who  adapts  herself  to  the  new 
phase,  and  who  begins  by  new  methods 
to  retain  the  child's  trust,  while  gaining 
the  man's  confidence. — Harper's  Bazar. 


VAtUE  OF  LITERATURE. 
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ORAL  training,  as  now  practically  re- 
alized in  the  public  schools,  rests 
principally  upon  the  inculcation  of  max- 
ims of  moral  conduct  and  their  enforce- 
ment by  authority.  This  system  leaves 
a  gap  which  literature  is  well  calculated 
to  QU.  Under  the  most  rigorous  system 
of  authority  there  is  still  room  for  much 
moral  badness  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
this  means.  A  child  may,  for  instance, 
be  harsh  or  even  cruel  in  his  treatment  of 
animals  and  other  children.  He  may  be 
greedy,  surly,  selfish,  discontented;  he 
may  be  obscene  in  his  language,  and  a 
pollution  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  traditional  minister's  son  often  illus- 
trates this  fact.  When  the  child  becomes 
a  man,  he  may  give  way  to  one  after 
another  of  a  whole  catalogue  of  vices;  he 
may,  for  instance,  become  a  tyrannical 
husband  and  father,  a  worthless  or  injur- 
ious citizen;  and  yet  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood never  suffer  seriously  from  the  ret- 
ribution of  violated  law.  An  additional 
danger  is,  that,  when  authority  is  relaxed, 
the  habits  it  has  established  may  give 
way,  and  the  child  surrender  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  bad  disposition.  Thus  the 
widow's  son  may  become  a  comfort  or  a 
heart- breaking  sorrow  to  his  mother. 

The  chief  defect  in  our  present  system 
seems  to  lie  in  the  feebleness  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  ideals  and  disposition  of 
th&childi.    This^ia.in  mazijr  cases  left  to 
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accident,  whereas  much  might  be  done 
through  literature  in  all  cases.  The 
present  tendency  to  give  moral  lessons 
from  little  books  on  ethical  instruction  is 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  old  method 
of  inculcating  maxims,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced inadequate.  It  tends  to  a  pre- 
mature, abnormal  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  does  not  fill  the 
gap  that  now  exists. 

Now,  since  all  moral  ideals  are  por- 
trayed in  literature,  in  such  a  form  as  to  at- 
tract the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  child 
toward  the  good  and  to  arouse  his  antip- 
athy to  the  bad ;  since  literature  is  also 
perfectly  adapted  to  all  stages  and  phases 
of  mind  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  treating  each  topic  as  an  ethi- 
cal whole,  employing  the  most  fascinat- 
ing flights  of  the  imagination,  and  giving 
the  child  the  constant  opportunity  of 
passing  disinterested  moral  judgments 
upon  all  sorts  of  situations,  it  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  perfect  of  existing 
instruments  for  developing  a  happy,  gen- 
erous, unselfish  disposition  in  children, 
and  for  giving  them  the  most  true,  vivid 
and  concrete  ideals  of  ethical  conduct. 

The  literature  open  to  us  is  of  two 
kinds :  one  showing  a  mechanical  requital 
for  deeds,  often  emphasizing  the  negative 
idea  of  retribution ;  the  other  showing 
the  larger  group  of  social  pleasures  one 
may  enjoy  through  the  renunciation  of 
selfish  enjoyments  associated  with  un- 
ethical actions.  The  latter  is  far  more 
likely  to  arouse  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  higher  thought,  to  develop  the  dis- 
position along  desirable  lines.  The  use 
•of  literature  employing  the  more  mechan- 
ical and  negative  kinds  of  requital  for 
good  and  evil  should  be  restricted  in 
^amount,  and  confined  largely  to  early 
grades.  Fables  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
Uie  list,  since  they  deal  with  moral  ideas 
purely  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint. 
T'irtue  pays  a  larger  dividend  than  its 
opposite.  Then  come  fairy  tales  and  folk 
stories,  which  begin  to  introduce  purely 
-.moral  motives.  After  these  there  is  a 
large  body  of  literature  that  dwells  upon 
the  more  individual  phases  of  conduct. 
:Such  are  the  stories  of  ancient  heroes  as 
told  in  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  or  such  modem 
books  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  which 
•shows  the  beauty  of  unselfishness.  After 
this  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  litera- 
ture that  reveals,  in  gradually  broadening 
,prospect,  the  relations  of  the  individual 


to  the  various  institutions  of  society. 
Sailor  stories,  for  instance,  show  the  de- 
votion of  the  individual  to  th^  ship,  or 
the  little  community  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.  Indian  tales  of  the  right  kind  show 
the  defence  of  the  home  against  the  sav- 
age. Robinson  Crusoe  develops  the  eco- 
nomic instinct  of  the  child  ;  while  such 
books  as  **Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,**  give 
him  many  concrete  illustrations  of  man- 
iiness  at  school.  We  may  thus  rise  by 
a  series  of  easy  gradations  to  the  great 
masterpieces  of  modern  times,  of  which 
Shakespeare's  dramas  must  ever  take  the 
lead  in  portraying  the  ethical  relations  of 
individuals  to  all  phases  of  institutional 
life. — Educational  Record. 


THE  TONE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 


I  HAVE  been  struck  more  by  the  tone 
or  absence  of  tone  in  the  schoolrooom 
than  even  the  scholarship.  And  I  have 
ever  found  scholarship  to  be  in  some  in- 
scrutable way  dependent  on  tone.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  tone  in  the  schcolroom, 
but  what  is  meant  is  the  existence  of  en- 
ergy; energy  in  operation  gives  force. 

In  one  school  G was  the  presid- 
ing teacher;  he  had  four  assistants.  He 
always  talked  loud  and  boisterously;  he 
knew  his  knowledge  so  well  and  he  liked 
to  talk  so  well  that  he  did  a  great  part  of 
the  reciting  himself.  One  day  the  class 
had  to  find  the  least  common  multiple 
of  6,  8,  lo.  A  boy  stood  at  the  black- 
board. 

**Well,  Charles,  you  divide  by  2,  do 
you  ?  You  get  what  ?  Ah,  I  see,  3,  4 
and  5.  Well,  now  multiply  these  to- 
gether, don't  you  ?  Oh  !  you  have.  It 
is— 60.  Right.  And  that  again  by  2 — 
120.  Now  you  can  divide  all  these  into 
it,  can't  you  ?  6  goes  into  120 — 20  times; 
8  goes  15  times;  10  goes  12  times,  see? 
Very  well  done,  Charles;  be  seated.'* 

All  of  this  was  said  in  a  vigorous,  loud, 
strong  voice.  Charles  had  little  to  do 
with  that  common  multiple.  I  knew  the 
master  well,  and  said  nothing  then. 

Another  boy  was  called  up,  and  he  and 
the  master  went  through  the  business  of 
finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  5, 
10,  and  15.  Then  another  was  called  up, 
and  he  and  the  master  took  the  numbers 
6,  8  and  12. 

The  next  week  I  came  in  again  and 
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asked  Charles  to  give  me  a  small  num- 
ber; he  gave  6.  I  asked  James  for  one; 
he  gave  10;  Carrie  gave  14.  Now,  I  said, 
**  I  want  a  number  that  I  can  divide  by 
each  of  these— can  you  find  it  ? 

The  master  wanted  to  suggest,"  but  I 
shook  my  head,  **Why,  boys,  what  are 
you  thinking  about?'* 

Now  the  master  by  his  boisterousness, 
his  noisy  manner,  and  his  prompting, 
his  everlasting  telling,  telling,  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  tone  of  that  school;  even 
his  assistants  were  demoralized.  But  he 
was  popular;  the  boys  liked  him .  Scholar- 
arship  was  impossible,  however,  in  his 
schoolroom.  The  master  afterward  went 
into  politics. 

Miss  G had  a  school  in  the  same 

town,  with  three  assistants.  I  stood  in 
the  hall  a  moment  before  I  entered  and  I 
could  hardly  hear  a  sound,  and  yet  I 
knew  there  must  be  fifty  pupils  there. 
Though  it  was  muddy  weather  the  floor 
was  neat;  it  had  evidently  been  brushed 
since  the  pupils  went  in.  But  few  eyes 
were  turned  toward  me  as  I  entered;  a 
boy  came  forward  and  gave  me  a  seat. 

A  class  was  reading;  the  teacher  stood 
at  the  rear  of  the  room.  At  a  signal  the 
pupil  reading  gave  a  rhumt  of  the  lesson 
lo  me — it  took  twenty-five  or  thirty 
words.  Then  she  proceeded  to  read. 
What  struck  me  was  that  she  had  a  point 
to  make  in  her  reading.  She  looked  at 
the  teacher  every  three  or  four  words,  in 
an  earnest  manner. 

**Is  that  just  the  meaning?  Suppose 
you  try  the  last  sentence,  George.  Be- 
fore you  rise,  remember,  you  have  to  con- 
vince me  of  something.**  George  rose 
and  looked  sharply  at  the  teacher  and 
caught  her  eye  before  he  proceeded. 
"  Well,  George  has  made  the  point,  I 
think.'*  I  felt  that  the  class  must  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  that  part  of  the 
book. 

**  What  did  we  read  yesterday  ?'*  All 
were  ready  to  reply. 

**What  did  we  read  last  week?" 
Several  were  called  on  and  gave  intelligi- 
ble accounts. 

**Who  can  tell  of  subjects  read  last 
term?  Tell  me  what  pieces  you  liked 
best.**     Each  had  something  to  say. 

"Tell  me  something  you  have  read 
that  you  had  brought  up  in  your  life  out 
of  school.** 

**  One  pupil  referred  to  a  line  of  poetry 
about  the  stars — ^but  the  'time'  is  up.** 

Now  the  space  between  Miss  G 


and  the  master  was  great;  yet  each  had 
the  same  position  of  duty.  A  pupil  in 
the  room  of  the  latter  had  some  chance  of 
expansion  —  in    the    former   absolutely 

none.     Miss  G accumulated  the 

energy  in  the  pupil  and  directed  it,  and 
gave  tone  to  the  entire  school.  All  the 
operations  of  the  school  bore  the  marks 
of  tone, — Educational  Record, 


TIRESOME  PEOPLE. 


THEY  are  all  about  us — the  people  with 
tiresome  habits  which  they  do  not 
seem  conscious  of  possessing.  We  have 
only  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  to  dis- 
cover that  society  is  penetrated  from  end 
to  end  by  tiresome  people;  people  who 
never  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  who  are  always  doing  wrong 
things  and  foolish  ones;  people  who  are 
never  to  be  relied  upon  for  punctuality, 
tact,  discrimination,  complasiance ;  peo- 
ple who  come  too  early  and  go  away  too 
late,  or  who  come  too  late  and  go  away 
too  early,  or  who  do  not  come  at  all  when 
they  have  been  been  especially  asked  for 
grave  reasons  touching  the  success  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  and  whose  refusal  or 
failure  makes  wreck  of  everything;  peo- 
ple who  bring  forward  sore  subjects,  rat- 
tling the  family  skeletons,  spend  the 
evening  in  unfurling  red  flags,  shuffling 
from  place  to  place,  and  point  to  point, 
expressly  for  the  pleasure  of  treading  on 
their  neighbor's  toes;  people  who  con- 
found together  two  men  who  hate  each 
other;  mistake  a  waning  beauty  for  a 
confessed  fright;  or  a  woman  of  distinc- 
tion, carrying  herself  high,  for  a  woman 
of  no  account  a  dozen  degrees  below  her 
in  the  social  scale;  people  who  never  see 
signs  nor  take  hints,  and  who  blunder 
into  family  messes  and  social  morasses 
with  the  most  annoying  obtuseness. 

All  these  are  not  bad  people;  not 
wicked,  corrupt,  abominable;  they  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  very  good,  honest 
people,  true-hearted  and  straight-minded; 
but  they  are  tiresome,  and  as  much 
objects  of  dread  as  they  are  so  often 
causes  of  dismay. 

Very  tiresome,  too,  are  the  kind-hearted 
but  easily  aflFronted  people,  who  love  with 
more  suspicion  than  self-respect,  and  are 
forever  finding  that  you  have  intention- 
ally slighted  them,  and  cruelly  wounded 
them.  You,  frank  and  direct,  and  with- 
out a  second  thought,  standing  on  your 
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friendship  as  on  a  solid  structure  not  lia- 
ble to  disturbance,  and  thinking  that 
when  once  a  friend  is  known  and  affection 
given,  no  more  doubt  need  enter  amicable 
relations,  carry  on  your  life  without  mis- 
giving; when  suddenly  you  are  pulled 
up  by  some  passionate  or  tearful  out- 
break from  your  friend,  whose  affections 
have  been  wounded  in  some  mysterious 
way,  and  whose  tiresome  habit  of  doubt 
and  ultra-sensitiveness  shakes  your  solid 
structure  to  the  foundations. 

Your  friend  has  so  many  good  points 
you  cannot  give  her  up.  She  is  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  candid  and  sincere,  but 
she  is  the  most  tiresome  woman  alive 
with  her  harassing  suspicions  and  porcu- 
pine-like quality  of  distrust.  Love  her  as 
you  may,  you  cannot  but  feel  that  you 
have  a  heavy  percentage  on  your  affec- 
tion, and  that  to  have  joined  hands  with 
one  whose  qualifying  epithet  is  **  tire- 
some'* is  of  itself  a  nuisance  that  greatly 
modifies  the  charm  of  your  intercourse, 
and  the  value  of  her  friendship. 

It  would  really  seem  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  association  or  ac- 
quaintance with  these  tiresome  people, 
in  their  various  phases ;  yet  after  all,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample and  shun  these  tiresome  habits, 
they  are  not  without  their  use  in  the 
world. —  The  Press. 


INCREASE  AND  MULTIPLY/' 


THE  present  generation  hardly  realizes 
that  France,  until  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  was  the  paramount  power  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  are  just  be- 

fpnning  to  realize  that  they  have  fallen 
rom  their  high  position,  although  they 
still  hold  their  own  as  one  of  the  great 
nations  whose  power  is  so  equally  bal- 
anced that  none  is  predominant.  Jules 
Roche,  ex-  Minister  of  Commercial  Afiairs, 
shows  in  the  Figaro,  Paris,  that  the  de- 
cline of  his  country's  power  is  mainly  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the 
world's  population  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  France  in  our  times.     He  says  : 

**In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  France 
undoubtedly  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  which  was  then 
confined  to  Europe.  The  French  were 
then  a  people  of  twenty  million  souls, 
united,  under  one  government,  and  more 
asbimilated     than     any    other    nation. 


England  at  that  time  did  not  contain 
more  than  six  million  inhabitants.  Ger- 
many had  no  more  than  France,  and  Ger- 
many was  split  into  about  three  hundred 
small  states.  Prussia  had  just  become  a 
kingdom,  and  did  not  have  above  two 
million  souls.  Russia,  then  regarded  as 
outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  had  about 
twelve  million  ;  Italy  had  about  as  many, 
but  was,  like  Germany,  split  into  impo- 
tent little  states.  Spain  counted  eight  or 
nine  million  and  Poland  ten  or  eleven. 
France  undoubtedly  led ;  she  was  not 
only  the  most  populous,  but  also  the 
richest  and  strongest. 

**  During  the  time  of  the  great  revolu- 
lution  the  proportion  was  still  about  the 
same.  France  had  25  million  souls; 
Germany  about  as  many,  but  Germany 
was  still  divided,  and  her  strongest  state, 
Prussia,  did  not  have  above  6  million 
people.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
12  million.  France,  therefore,  was  still 
the  strongest  and  best-united,  and  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Na- 
poleon's great  victories.  When  the  war 
with  Germany  began  in  1870,  Russia  had 
become  the  strongest  in  numbers ;  she 
counted  78  million.  But  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  we  were  still  ahead  of  all  others. 
We  had  38  million.  Germany  had  nearly 
as  many.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
less  than  30  million.  Since  1870,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
France  lost,  with  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  2 
million,  and  our  patural  increase  has  been 
so  slow  that  we  have  barely  made  good 
that  loss.  We  have  again  38  millions, 
but  we  are  now  the  fifth  only  among  the 
most  numerous  nations.  Russia  standa 
first,  with  100  million  ;  Germany  follows, 
with  52  million ;  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have  nearly  40  million  ;  Austria- 
Hungary  has  over  43  million.  Italy  fol- 
lows France  with  31  million.  The 
importance  of  these  figures  will  be  under- 1 
stood  if  we  remember  that,  while  Prance  I 
has  increased  only  fifty  per  cent,  during  I 
the  last  hundred  years.  Great  Britain  has| 
nearly  quadrupled  her  population,  Russia 
has  tripled  hers,  while  Germany  has 
doubled  the  number  she  had  before,  al- 
though she  has  lost  the  German  Aus- 
trians.  Prussia  alone  has  nearly  five 
times  as  many  people  as  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I. 

'*  As  if  all  these  competitors  were  not 
not  enough,  there  is  the  United  States 
with  nearly  70  millions,  and  Japan  with 
42  millions.     In  the  times  of  our  grand- 
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fathers  the  civilized  world  belonged  to 
from  80  to  100  million  of  people,  and  of 
these  one- quarter  was  of  our  own  nation- 
ality. The  second  generation  has  not 
passed  away  since  then,  but  the  world 
has  changed  so  much  that  we  must  learn 
to  make  a  difference  between  the  political 
situation  during  our  school-days  and  its 
actual  aspect.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  greatest  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in 
its  numbers.'' — Literary  Digest, 


WHY  SOME  TEACHERS  FAII.. 


THEY  are  lazy,  neglect  details,  use  poor 
judgment,  complain  too  much,  have 
no  eye  to  order,  are  not  polite  enough,  do 
not  try  to  improve,  fail  to  have  new 
ideas,  are  easily  discouraged,  underrate 
the  business,  never  visit  the  parents,  fail 
to  manage  with  tact. 

They  over-estimate  themselves,  keep 
away  from  the  pupils,  underestimate 
their  pupils,  fail  to  use  such  ideas  as  they 
have,  do  not  study  the  children,  attend 
no  teachers'  meetings,  are  stingy  toward 
themselves,  are  rusty  and  without  am- 
bition ;  they  have  too  much  outside  busi- 
ness, hope  to  get  along  without  effort. 

They  are  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish, are  trying  to  go  into  something  else, 
think  the  school  was  made  for  them,  read 
no  educational  papers  or  books,  fail  to 
know  what  the  world  is  doing,  know  so 
much  they  will  learn  no  more,  follow  the 
same  methods  with  each  class,  do  not 
study  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  think 
most  things  take  too  much  trouble. 

They  do  not  find  out  what  other  teach- 
ers are  doing;  think  inferior  work  does 
just  as  well  as  good  work;  neglect  to 
think  of  the  pupil's  good  at  every  point; 
philosophize  on  everything  but  their  own 
business;  do  not  determine  to  be  the  best 
teachers  in  the  place;  have  become  dry, 
stale  and  repulsive  to  live  children;  think 
they  cannot  learn  anything  more  about 
their  art;  forget  that  the  art  of  teaching  is 
an  art  requiring  study;  rely  on  the  little 
stock  of  goods  they  began  business  with; 
began  with  a  small  stock  of  ideas  and 
have  not  increased  it;  think  any  one  can 
teach  who  knows  a  little  of  the  studies. 

They  can  see  the  weak  points  in  their 
scholars  but  not  in  themselves;  do  not 
seek  for  inspiration  by  studying  the 
methods  of  the  best  teachers;  do  not  see 
that  the  profession  is  as  high  as  the 
teachers  themselves  raise  it;  are  not  in 


real  earnest  to  teach,  so  that  **  to-morrow 
finds  them  farther  than  today;"  do  not 
take  common  sense  as  a  guide,  but  hug  a 
formalism  handed  down  from  the  dark 
ages:  drop  the  school  when  it  is  out,  and 
never  think  of  it  again  until  they  come 
before  their  pupils  the  next  morning. 

Read  this  carefully  and  think  whether 
any  of  it  applies  to  you. 


LESSON  FROM  SWALI.OWS. 


NORTH  of  the  city  of  Burlington  lies  a 
broad  sand  plain,  high  above  the  level 
of  Lake  Champlain,  through  which  the 
Central  railroad  was  to  be  carried  by  a 
tunnel.  The  sand,  destitute  of  moisture, 
would  not  cohere,  but  crumbled  away  as 
soon  as  an  excavation  was  made.  After 
several  costly  trials  the  engineers  decided 
that  the  tunnel  was  impracticable  from 
want  of  means  of  sustaining  the  sand 
during  the  building  of  the  masonry. 

A  young  man  in  the  engineer's  oflSce 
said  he  could  tunnel  the  sand  bank  at  a 
small  cost.  The  managers  questioned 
him. 

**  Yes,"  said  he  modestly,  **  I  can  build 
the  tunnel  for  so  many  dollars  per  run- 
ning foot,  but  I  can't  expect  you  to  act 
upon  my  opinion  when  so  many  Ameri- 
can and  European  engineers  have  de- 
clared the  project  impracticable." 

The  managers,  however,  gave  him  a 
contract  to  build  fifty  feet  of  the  tunnel. 
On  the  face  of  the  sand  bank  he  marked 
the  line  of  an  arch  larger  than  the  pro- 
posed tunnel.  On  this  line  he  drove  into 
the  bank  sharpened  timbers.  Then  he 
removed  six  feet  of  sand,  and  drove  in 
another  arch  of  12-foot  timbers,  removing 
six  feet  more  of  sand. 

This  process  he  repeated  until  he  had 
space  enough  to  begin  the  masonry.  As 
fast  as  the  masonry  was  completed  the 
space  above  it  was  filled,  leaving  the 
timber  in  place. 

He  pierced  the  bank  with  the  cheapest 
tunnel  ever  built,  which  now  stands  as 
firm  as  on  the  day  it  was  finished. 

He  was  asked  if  there  was  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  structure  adopted  by  him  in 
the  books  of  engineering. 

**  No,"  he  said,  **  it  came  to  me  in  this 
way.  I  was  driving  by  the  place  where 
the  attempts  were  made,  and  saw  that  a 
colony  of  swallows  had  made  their  homes 
in  the  bank.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
these  little  engineers  had  disproved  the 
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assertion  that  the  sand  had  no  cohesion. 
As  every  swallow's  home  is  a  self-sustain- 
ing tunnel  without  masonry,  I  thought 
that  by  extending  their  method  I  could 
construct  a  larger  tunnel.  The  bank 
swallow  is  the  inventor— I  am  simply  his 
imitator.  *  * — Chiiienden's  '  *  Personal  Rem- 
iniscences,'^^ 


ADVANCE  IN  CREMATION. 


PROGRESS  IN  METHOD  AND  POPUI^ARITY. 


THE  subject  of  cremation  is  always  in- 
teresting. As  the  years  roll  on  it  is 
receiving  the  necessary  thought  and  at- 
tention, and  is  gradually  growing  in 
public  favor.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Kate  Field,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Heber 
Newton  and  other  celebrities,  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  wish  their 
bodies  to  be  cremated  after  death. 

Philadelphia  has  a  record  of  sixty-eight 
cremations  during  the  past  year,  says 
The  Press.  Since  1885,  when  five  bodies 
were  incinerated  at  Fresh  Pond,  L.  I., 
over  a  thousand  cremations  have  taken 
place  there,  and  of  these  the  Germans 
claim  at  least  600.  From  1881  to  1894 
the  cremations  in  America  number  almost 
3,000,  and  to-day  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try sixteen  incorporated  cremation  soci- 
eties with  crematories  at  Fresh  Pond.  L. 
I.;  at  Detroit,  at  Roxbury,  Mass.;  at  St. 
Louis,  at  Los  Angeles,  at  San  Francisco, 
at  La  Crosse,  at  Baltimore,  at  Pittsburgh, 
at  Troy,  at  Waterville,  N.  Y.;  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.;  at  Buffalo,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  elsewhere.  The  first  erected  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Washington,  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  second  is  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  a  good  building  with  some 
three  acres  of  ground,  in  a  choice  location 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Conestoga  and 
surrounding  country. 

Cremation,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients, 
was  literally  a  burning  of  the  body,  after 
being  placed  on  a  funeral  pyre  of  wood  or 
other  combustible  materials.  Cremation 
of  the  present  day  is  really  an  incinera- 
tion and  not  a  burning  of  the  body  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  burning,  but 
a  reduction  of  the  body  in  a  spacious 
closed  retort,  under  the  influence  of  super- 
heated oxygen,  which  at  a  very  high 
temperature  unites  chemically  with  the 
carbonaceous  elements  of  the  body,  with 
no  flame  contact  whatever,  like  the  snow 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sunshine. 


The  funeral  cortege  arrives  at  the 
chapel  where  the  services  are  held.  The 
body  is  placed  on  a  light  traveler,  which 
rests  on  the  top  of  a  long  carriage  or 
table  with  wheels  that  fit  to  a  track  lead- 
ing to  the  retort.  All  is  in  harmony  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  No  flame 
touches  the  body.  It  is  simply  placed  in 
a  superheated  retort  where  the  long  pro- 
cess of  decompositictn  (as  in  the  grave)  is 
shortened  to  a  period  of  about  three 
hours.  The  gases  are  set  free  or  con- 
sumed, and  a  few  pounds  of  solid  matter 
from  the  bones  are  all  that  is  left.  Fire 
is  pure  and  clean,  and  this  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  body  is  commending  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  scientific  and 
thoughtful  mind.  When  the  ashes  are 
removed  from  the  retort  they  are  then 
placed  in  a  temporary  receptacle  until 
the  final  disposition  of  the  remains  is  de- 
termined on  by  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  says:  "I 
have  the  purpose  to  help  forwaid  pro- 
gressive movements  even  in  my  latest 
hours,  and  hence  hereby  decree  that  the 
earthly  mantle  which  I  shall  drop  ere 
long  when  my  real  self  passes  onward 
into  the  world  unseen,  shall  be  swiftly 
enfolded  in  flames  and  rendered  power- 
less harmfully  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
living.  Let  no  friend  of  mine  say  aught 
to  prevent  the  cremation  of  my  cast-off 
body.  The  fact  that  the  popular  mind 
has  not  come  to  this  decision  renders  it 
all  the  more  my  duty  who  have  seen  the 
light,  to  stand  for  it  in  death,  as  I  have 
sincerely  meant  in  life  to  stand  by  the 
great  cause  of  the  poor,  oppressed  hu- 
manity. There  must  be  explorers  along 
pathways,  scouts  in  all  armies.  This  has 
been  my  *  call  *  from  the  beginning,  both 
by  nature  and  by  nurture ;  let  me  be 
true  to  its  inspiring  and  cheery  mandate 
even  unto  the  last.'* 

The  rules  governing  cremation  are 
interesting,  those  at  Fresh  Pond,  L.  I., 
being  as  follows  :  Each  application  must 
be  made  by  the  person  having  charge  of 
the  disposal  of  the  body  or  his  repre- 
sentative. On  the  filling  out  of  an  appli- 
cation blank,  payment  of  the  incineration  | 
fee  and  the  presentation  of  the  physician's 
certificate  stating  time,  place  and  cause 
of  death,  an  order  directing  the  incinera- 
tion is  given  the  applicant.  Every  incin- 
eration must  be  attended  by  some  relative 
of  the  deceased  or  representative  of  the  ; 
family.    The  price  of  incineration  is  $35.  ! 
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Children  under  10  years  are  cremated 
for  $25.  No  special  preparation  of  the 
body  or  clothing  is  thought  necessary. 


TEACHING  PUPILS  TO  THINK.* 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHABFFEK. 


NEXT  to  Arnold,  the  greatest  teacher 
England  ever  had  was  Thring.  He 
was  determined  that  the  boys  should  do 
tbeir  own  thinking.  Some  times  he 
would  startle  a  dull  lad  in  the  midst  of  a 
recitation  by  asking,  *'What  have  you 
got  sticking  up  between  your  shoulders  ?'  * 
Answer,  ''My  head.''  **How  does  it 
differ  from  a  turnip  ?  "  And  by  Socratic 
questioning  he  would  elicit  the  answer, 
**  The  head  thinks,  the  turnip  does  not." 
So  important  is  thinking  in  all  good 
teaching  that  at  the  World's  Educational 
Congress  in  Chicago,  one  educator  after 
another  arose  in  his  place  to  emphasize 
the  maxim,  *'Make  the  pupils  think." 
One  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  Reform- 
ers cried  in  almost  frantic  tones:  **Yes, 
make  even  the  very  babies  think."  Af- 
ter the  wise  men  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  a  bright  editor  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers  propounded  the  query, 
••  How  can  you  stop  a  pupil  from  think- 
ing ?  "  After  discussing  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  editor  reached  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  tyrant  upon  the  throne, 
nor  the  teacher  behind  his  desk,  can  stop 
a  pupil  from  thinking.  Evidently  if  that 
which  sticks  up  between  a  boy's  should- 
ers is  a  head  and  not  a  turnip  ;'in  other 
words,  if  the  pupil  is  rational  and  not  an 
idiot,  he  does  some  thinking  for  himself, 
and  the  maxim,  *'  Make  the  pupil  think," 
requires  further  analysis  before  it  can  be 
made  helpful  in  the  art  of  teaching.  We 
who  teach  are  very  apt  to  over-estimate 
thinking  in  our  own  lines  of  work,  and 
undervalue  the  thinking  which  is  carried 
on  outside  of  the  school-room.  There  is 
just  as  much  good  thought  crystallized 
in  a  lady's  bonnet  as  in  the  solution  of  a 
quadratic  equation.  There  is  as  much 
good  thought  enshrined  in  a  locomotive 
or  a  sewing  machine,  as  in  Hegel's 
••Philosophy  of  History,"  or  Kant's 
'•Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason."  All 
men  think  quite  well  in  their  own  lines  of 
work,  and  in  many  other  lines  of  work 

*  An  address  before  the  New  England  Super- 
intendents* Convention,  by  State  Supt.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  delivered  at  Boston,  May  15,  1896. 


necessity  compels  them  to  let  other  peo- 
ple think  for  them.  When  my  friend, 
the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  discusses  the  new 
motion  of  the  North  Pole,  which  astron- 
omers are  now  trying  to  determine,  he 
thinks  for  himself ;  but  when  he  buys  a 
lot  in  Lancaster  city  on  which  to  build  a 
house,  he  gets  a  lawyer  to  think  for  him 
in  looking  up  the  title  and  in  preparing 
the  deed.  The  lawyer  thinks  for  himself 
in  the  court-house ;  but  when  he  goes 
home  to  dine,  he  expects  his  wife,  or  the 
cook,  to  have  done  the  thinking  for  him. 
Grover  Cleveland  has  the  reputation  of 
thinking  for  himself— some  of  the  poli- 
ticians have  found  that  out  to  their  dis- 
gust ;  but  when  the  President  has  the 
tooth-ache  he  allows  himself  to  be  put  to 
sleep,  expecting  the  dentist  to  think  and 
act  for  him.  In  like  manner  a  pupil  may 
think  very  well  upon  the  play-ground  ; 
but  if  the  teacher,  whose  very  name  indi- 
cates the  function  of  guiding,  fails  to 
guide  the  pupil  aright,  he  may  become  a  • 
mere  parrot  in  the  class-room.  What 
then  are  the  steps  involved  in  making  a 
pupil  think  ? 

The  catalogue  of  the  school  with  which 
I  used  to  be  connected  specified  as  one  of 
its  aims  to  make  pupils  read  Latin  at 
sight,  and  to  think  in  more  tongues  than 
one.  A  captious  superintendent  wrote 
saying,  ••  I  envy  you.  How  do  you  do 
it  ?  We  would  be  satisfied  if  we  could 
make  pupils  think  in  English."  The 
reply  given  him  was  simply  this :  •*You 
ask  how  we  make  pupils  think.  I  an- 
swer, by  giving  them  something  to  think 
about.  If  you  ask  how  we  make  them 
think  in  more  tongues  than  one,  I  answer, 
by  not  merely  giving  them  materials  of 
thought,  but  also  by  supplying  them  with 
the  l^st  instruments  of  thought  as  found 
in  two  or  more  languages."  .  Evidently, 
the  first  step  in  training  a  pupil  to  think 
is  to  furnish  him  the  materials  of  thought, 
to  build  up  in  his  mind  the  concepts  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  a  new  branch  of  study, 
and  which  must  be  compared,  analyzed 
and  recombined  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
study.  Just  as  little  as  a  boy  can  catch 
fish  in  an  empty  puddle,  so  little  can  he 
draw  ideas,  thoughts,  and  conclusions 
from  an  empty  brain.  If  this  is  not  at- 
tended to  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  study 
the  thinking  is  necessarily  hazy,  uncer- 
tain and  unsatisfactory. 

How  can  a  boy  be  expected  to  compare 
two  ideas  if  there  is  nothing  in  his  mind 
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except  the  technical  terms  by  which  the 
scientist  denotes  the  ideas  ?  The  idea  of 
number  lies  at  the  basis  of  arithmetic. 
The  idea  of  a  sentence  at  the  basis  of 
grammar.  Forms  of  land  and  water,  of 
that  which  is  in  soil,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  correct  thinking  in 
geography.  When  I  say  **  Boston,*' 
what  do  you  think  of  ?  I  confess  to  you 
that  up  to  last  night  the  name  **  Boston" 
suggested  to  me  a  certain  black  dot  that 
I  used  to  see  on  a  colored  surface  called 
the  map  of  Massachusetts.  With  that 
sort  of  a  concept  of  Boston,  how  could  you 
expect  a  Pennsylvanian  to  think  correctly 
about  the  **  Hub"  of  the  universe  ?  Am 
I  wrong  in  saying  that  children  are  often 
expected  to  think  accurately  and  clearly 
upon  things  concerning  which  they  have 
no  more  of  an  adequate  idea  than  I  had 
of  Boston  up  to  date  ?  How  can  a  pupil 
think  correctly  in  grammar  if  he  does  not 
distinguish  between  a  lead  pencil  and  a 
part  of  speech,  if  he  fails  to  distinguish 
between  tense  and  time,  between  gender 
and  sex,  between  person  in  grammar  and 
a  person  he  meets  upon  the  street,  between 
number  in  grammar  and  number  in  arith- 
metic? How  can  a  pupil  think  accu- 
rately in  problems  involving  the  metric 
system  or  denominate  numbers,  when  he 
has  no  clear  idea  of  the  metric  and  other 
units  of  measure?  What  must  be  the 
character  of  a  boy's  thinking  who  goes 
over  several  books  of  geometry  with- 
out perceiving  the  difference  between 
an  angle  and  a  triangle  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  thinking  of  a  pupil  for  whom 
cities  are  black  dots,  rivers  are  black 
streaks,  mountains  are  jagged  lines,  and 
seas  and  states  are  map  surfaces  with 
blue  and  other  colors  upon  them  ?  Who 
can  think  correctly  in  the  solution  of 
electrical  problems  if  he  lacks  clear  con- 
cepts of  ohms,  amperes,  and  volts  ?  Who 
that  has  not  spent  weeks  in  studying  the 
brain,  can  follow  the  discussions  of  physi- 
ological psychologists  ?  The  illustrations 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  To 
discuss  how  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  in  the 
school  curriculum  are  to  be  built  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  learner,  would  require 
a  treatise  upon  methods  of  teaching. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  building 
up  these  concepts  in  the  minds  of  pupils 
a  superintendent  can  be  an  invaluable  aid 
to  his  teachers.  The  neglect  of  this  duty 
on  the  teacher's  part  has  led  to  endless 
homilies  by  tongue  and  pen  upon  the  use 


of  the  concrete  in  teaching,  upon  the  value 
of  thinking  in  things,  upon  the  import- 
ance of  giving  object  lessons  employing 
laboratory  methods,  etc. 

The  sciences  whose  fundamental  con- 
cepts are  clear,  explicit  and  well  defined, 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  thought  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  school-boy's  de- 
velopment. In  the  definite  forms  of  the 
Latin  paradigm  and  of  the  eleven  hun- 
dred variations  of  the  Greek  verb,  in  the 
transformations  of  the  algebraic  equation 
and  in  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  there 
is  little  room  for  hazy  ideas  under  a 
thorough  teacher;  hence  the  ages  have 
recognized  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  of  pure  mathematics  as  means  of 
mental  discipline.  On  the  other  hand 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  abstruse  sciences 
like  physics  and  metaphysics,  of  arith- 
metical problems  involving  business 
transactions  which  are  beyond  a  pupil's 
years,  furnish  materials  .of  thought  un-  i 
suited  for  young  minds  ;  the  ideas  along 
these  lines  are  often  somewhat  vague  and 
murky  in  maturer  minds  as  is  evident 
from  those  who  **  flunk"  at  college  or 
fail  in  business.  The  master  minds  in 
science  and  philosophy  often  fail  as 
teachers  because  they  neglect  to  develop 
the  fundamental  ideas  in  which  they 
think,  in  the  minds  of  their  students. 
Indeed  some  professors  act  as  if  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  technical  term  necessarily 
involved  the  acquisition  of  the  thought 
which  the  term  symbolizes.  This  is  the 
cause  of  half  the  bad  teaching  by  which 
the  schools  are  cursed  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  think- 
ing in  things  or  in  the  concepts  of  things 
should  always  be  followed  by  thinking  in 
symbols,  if  the  pupil  is  to  inherit  what 
the  ages  have  transmitted  for  his  benefit. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  paral- 
lel case  in  actual  life.  I  have  before  my 
mind's  eye  two  wheat  fields  ;  in  one  of 
these  a  giant  is  at  work  reaping  the  field 
with  the  sickle  which  my  grandfather 
used  to  make  south  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. In  the  other  field  a  youth,  not 
yet  out  of  his  teens,  is  at  work  reaping 
the  harvest.  When  evening  comes  the 
work  of  the  giant  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  work  of  the  youth.  Although 
they  have  had  the  same  materials  to  work 
upon,  the  boy  had  a  better  instrument  to 
work  with,  for  he  was  sitting  upon  a  self- 
binder.  I  saw  a  professor  of  chemistry 
lecture  to  a  body  of  teachers  on  agricul- 
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tare.  When  that  man  began  to  write 
words  upon  the  blackboard  the  teachers 
smiled  at  his  spelling.  Iron  he  wrote 
*  •  Fe. ' '  Water  he  spelled  *  *  H,0. ' '  The 
teachers  soon  discovered  that  he  was  us- 
ing the  instruments  of  thought  furnished 
by  a  science  with  which  few  of  them  were 
familiar.  The  lecturer  had  discovered 
that  the  use  of  these  chemical  symbols  or 
instruments  of  thought  made  him  the  su- 
perior, as  a  thinker,  of  an  ordinary  man  ; 
quite  as  much  as  the  youth  upon  the  self- 
binder  was  the  superior  of  the  giant 
working  with  no  better  instrument  than 
the  sickle  of  our  forefathers.  If  a  boy  of 
average  mind  is  permitted  to  take  a  high 
school  course,  to  acquire  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  thought  employed  in 
instruction  beyond  the  common  branches, 
he  is  all  his  life  long  in  certain  lines  of 
investigation  the  superior  of  a  much 
brighter  boy  who  never  advances  beyond 
the  grammar  grade.  Here  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
Bay  State.  It  is  a  fact,  which  in  one  re- 
spect is  like  liniment,  the  more  thor- 
oughly it  is  rubbed  in  the  better  is  the 
eflfect,  that  the  average  Pennsylvanian 
does  not  earn  as  much  money  as  the 
average  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  Is  this 
due  to  a  lack  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources?  The  census  of  1890  credits 
my  State  with  a  mineral  output  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars; 
more  than  the  product  of  silver  and  gold 
in  Colorado  and  California  combined — in 
feet,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mineral 
output  of  the  entire  United  States.  The 
Bay  State  is  credited  with  less  than  four 
millions.  When  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
passed  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia 
he  exclaimed,  **This  is  the  finest  farming 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  In  soil  and 
iron  ores,  in  hard  and  soft  coal,  in 
natural  gas  and  petroleum,  my  State  far 
surpasses  yours.  Why  then  should  your 
people  average  better  wages  than  mine  ? 
It  is  men  that  make  a  state.  As  far  back 
as  1826  you  inaugurated  your  system  of 
secondary  education.  By  giving  your 
children  the  benefits  of  instruction  beyond 
the  common  branches,  you  furnish  them 
materials  and  instruments  of  thought 
that  are  lacking  in  the  education  of  the 
average  boy  and  girl  of  the  Keystone 
State.  It  is  because  your  high  school 
system  has  trained  your  people  to  put 
more  brains  and  better  skill  into  the  toil 
of  their  hands  than  we  have,  that  the 
average  citizen  of  the  Bay  State   now 


earns  more  money  than  the  average 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  Pennsyl- 
vania system  has  placed  an  inflated  value 
upon  the  common  branches.  The  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools  hold  their  own 
alongside  of  yours  in  the  Civil  Service, 
Examinations  because  these  turn  mainly 
upon  proficiency  in  the  common  branches, 
but  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  when  we 
take  a  pupil  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
arithmetic,  worrying  him  with  age  ques- 
tions and  all  sorts  of  arithmetical  conun- 
drums, it  were  far  wiser  for  us  to  teach  that 
pupil  the  algebraic  equations  by  means 
of  which  the  age  question  becomes  easy 
of  solution. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  the 
circumstances  of  my  boyhood  compelled 
me  to  learn  to  think  in  more  tongues  than 
one.  For  four  or  five  generations  my 
ancestors  have  lived  upon  American  soil, 
yet  my  mother  tongue  is  not  English. 
My  father  sent  four  boys  through  college, 
and  gave  every  one  of  them  the  benefit  of 
a  post-graduate  course  or  university  train- 
ing. When  these  sons  gather  under  the 
parental  roof  they  use  the  dialect  of 
their  boyhood  in  discussing  farm  life  and 
rehearsing  the  funny  stories  which  they 
used  to  invent  in  their  boyhood;  but  when 
they  discuss  a  question  in  science  or 
mathematics,  in  law,  medicine  or  theol- 
ogy, they  drop  the  dialect  of  their  boy- 
hood and  use  the  instruments  of  thought 
furnished  by  languages  having  a  litera- 
ture. Some  one  has  facetiously  said  of 
one  town  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  that  the 
people  pray  in  seven  languages  and 
swear  in  eight.  It  is  a  witty  state- 
ment of  an  actual  fact.  The  Welshman 
can  pray  as  well  as  swear  in  his  own 
tongue.  The  Pennsylvania- German  can 
vent  his  feelings  fully  in  his  own  dialect 
when  he  grows  profane.  But  just  as  soon 
as  he  says  his  prayers,  he  reverts  to  the 
language  of  the  pulpit  and  of  Luther's 
Bible,  because  he  there  finds  the  words 
and  phrases  which  express  the  deepest 
wants  and  emotions  of  the  soul. 

When  Melanchthon  prepared  the  Sax- 
ony school  plan,  he  insisted  on  it  that  the 
pupils  should  read  Latin,  write  Latin, 
and  speak  Latin,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mother-tongue.  If  an  educator  should 
to-day  advocate  this  policy  in  the  Father- 
land he  would  be  banished.  Melanchthon, 
however,  was  the  precentor  Germanias, 
and  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  taught 
at  a  time  when  Luther  and  his  colleagues 
were  visiting  the  market  places  to  talk 
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with  the  peasants  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  words  and  phrases  by  which  to 
render  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  people.  A  development  ex- 
tending over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  required  before  the  lecturers  of  the 
universities  found  enough  words  and 
phrases  to  serve  as  instruments  of  thought 
for  purposes  of  advanced  investigation 
and  ratiocination. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  issued  a  circular  ad- 
vocating that  a  year  should  be  spent  upon 
numbers  below  ten,  the  pupils  to  be  re- 
quired to  think  in  things  and  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  Arabic  notation.  Try 
to  add  two  numbers  without  using  the 
Arabic  figures,  limiting  yourself  to  the 
Roman  notation  and  the  old  numeral 
frame ;  you  will  realize  how  difficult 
arithmetic  was  to  the  school  boy  of  old 
Rome,  and  during  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  computation  was  left  to  slaves 
and  the  clergy,  and  what  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery was  introduced  into  the  mental 
life  of  Europe  when  the  Arabic  figures 
and  the  algebraic  notation  were  carried 
from  the  Moors  in  Spain  into  the  Chris- 
tian schools  of  Western  Europe.  The 
teacher  who  deprives  his  pupils  of  the  use 
of  the  Arabic  notation  in  the  early  les- 
sons on  number  condemns  them  to  the 
intellectual  slavery  of  the  Dark  Ages,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  the  instruments  of 
thought  which  have  made  computation 
easy  in  the  civilized  world.  Shall  a 
teacher  doom  his  pupils  to  reaping  with  a 
sickle,  when  he  might  increase  their 
efficiency,  as  well  as  make  the  work 
easier  by  seating  them  on  a  self-binder  ? 

Let  me  emphasize  both  sides  of  this 
question  by  using  a  parable  which  is  only 
partly  my  own.  When  I  sat  down  to 
dinner  the  waiter  handed  me  the  bill  of 
fare.  I  ordered  roast-beef,  potatoes,  and 
a  dozen  other  things.  The  clerk  fol- 
lowing him  to  the  kitchen  said,  "Cut 
the  words  beef-steak,  potatoes,  etc.,  out 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  and  carry  them  upon 
different  dishes  to  that  pedagogue  in  the 
dining-room.''  In  disgust  I  exclaimed, 
**  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  dinner  upon 
these  words,  but  upon  the  things  in  the 
kitchen  for  which  these  words  stand.'* 
The  clerk,  who  came  up,  said  with  a 
smile,  '*Is  not  that  what  you  teachers 
are  doing  all  the  time,  expecting  the 
children  to  make  an  intellectual  dinner 
upon  mere  words,  instead  of  allowing 
their  minds  to  feed  upon  that  for  which 


the  words  stand?**  I  knew  the  clerk 
had  a  five-hundred-dollar  draft  to  be 
cashed  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  cashier  th^t  he 
should  be  paid  in  five  hundred  silver  dol- 
lars. When  he  saw  the  silver  dollars 
piling  up,  he  exclaimed  :  *'  If  I  must  be 
paid  in  depreciated  currency  can  you  not 
give  me  silver  certificates  ?*  *  I  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Did  you  not 
insist  on  it  at  the  dinner  table  that  the 
actual  things  are  always  better  than  the 
words  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  stand 
for  the  things?  **  He  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  in  great  business  transactions 
thinking  in  symbols  is  more  convenient 
and  more  effective  than  thinking  in 
things.  We  agree  that  in  buying  a  neck- 
tie worth  a  quarter,  involving  a  transac- 
tion in  which  a  silver  dollar  is  offered  in 
payment  and  three  quarters  are  handeil 
back  as  change,  the  thinking  is  carried 
on  in  actual  coin,  but  that  in  paying 
Philadelphia  its  share  of  the  State  appro- 
priation amounting  to  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, it  is  far  simpler  to  complete  the 
transaction  by  the  use  of  checks,  drafts, 
words  and  figures,  every  one  of  which  is 
a  symbol  of  value  instead  of  the  •real 
thing,  i.  e,,  the  hard  cash  itself.  The  ap- 
plication of  my  story  is  easy.  In  taking 
up  any  new  science  the  teacher  must  lead 
the  pupil  to  form  the  concepts  of  the  real 
things  with  which  the  science  deals,  but 
just  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  adequate 
ideas  of  these  fundamentals  he  should  be 
taught  to  think  in  the  symbols  or  techni- 
cal terms  which  stand  for  the  general 
concepts  and  abstractions  of  the  science. 
In  the  algebraic  equation  I  designate  by 
letters  and  symbols  the  quantities  which 
are  to  be  found.  The  relationship  which 
exists  between  these  quantities  I  throw 
into  the  form  of  an  equation.  In  solving 
the  equation  I  drop  the  real  things  from 
my  mind,  thinking  in  symbols  until  the 
conclusion  is  reached.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  following  a  philosopher  lies  first 
in  getting  clear  ideas  of  the  terms  in 
which  he  does  his  thinking.  After  we 
have  acquired  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  his  system  and  the  terms  and  symbols 
by  which  he  denotes  these  concepts,  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  follow 
him  in  every  one  of  the  processes  of 
thought  which  were  clear  in  his  own 
mind. 

Having  furnished  a  pupil  the  materials 
of  though  t  and  the  instruments  of  thought, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  we  may  sup- 
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ply  the  best  stimulus  to  thought.  Men 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  life  find  ample 
stimulus  to  their  thinking  in  the  compe- 
tition with  others  which  real  life  affords. 
If  a  merchant  does  not  think  accurately 
and  promptly  he  feels  the  effect  in  his 
pocket-book  and  his  bank  account.  An 
appeal  to  the  same  instinct  is  often  made 
through  the  offer  of  prizes  and  fellow- 
ships. Youth  is  the  period  of  ambition. 
Talented  natures  may  be  stimulated  by 
inspiring  them  with  the  sense  of  some- 
thing to  be  achieved.  By  nature  the 
pupil  is  curious  to  know.  By  begetting 
a  desire  for  knowledge  and  by  keeping 
the  interest  of  the  learner  alive  by  that 
which  it  feeds  on,  many  teachers  succeed 
admirably  in  causing  their  pupils  to 
think.  The  best  stimulus  to  thought  is 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  ages  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  the  teachers  in  ancient  Athens. 
It  is  the  question  as  employed  in  the 
Socratic  method.  Not  every  question  is 
the  Socratic  question.  A  man  who  has 
lost  his  way  may  ask  a  question,  but  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  getting  information.  The 
teacher  may  be  striving  to  fix  indelibly 
in  the  memory  the  salient  points ;  he  may 
ask  questions  which  the  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  have  at  their  tongue's  end  or  at 
their  fingers'  end.  This  method  of  drill- 
ing employs  what  is  usually  known  as 
the  categorical  question.  It  is  not  the 
Socratic  question.  Yonder  sits  a  boy 
who  for  half  an  hour  has  been  wrestling, 
with  a  problem  which  he  cannot  solve. 
He  asks  the  Socrates  who  sits  behiu4 
the  teacher's  desk  for  help.  Instead  of 
telling  him  directly  what  he  wishes  to 
know,  Socrates  puts  a  question  causing 
the  pupil  to  put  side  by  side  in  his  mind 
two  ideas  or  objects  of  thought  which 
had  never  been  linked  together  by  that 
growing  mind  in  a  judgment.  The 
teacher  who  knows  the  individuals  of  his 
classes  as  he  should  know  them,  is  familiar 
with  the  mental  furniture  of  each  pupil. 
He  detects  at  a  glance  the  point  of  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  pupil  is  wrestling, 
and  by  causing  him  to  compare  objects  of 
thought  which  were. not  before  in  intel- 
lectual juxtaposition  he  stimulates  think- 
ing in  the  inquirer's  mind.  You  notice 
upon  the  learner's  face  an  expression  as 
if  light  had  broken  in  from  on  high.  He 
goes  back  to  his  seat  and  ere  five  minutes 
have  elapsed  is  rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  a 
triumph.  The  teacher  did  not  do  the 
pupil's  thinking ;  he  asked  the  Socratic 


question  which  aims  to  make  the  pupil 
think  for  himself.  The  Socratic  question 
is  the  stimulus  to  thought  employed  by 
the  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Other 
things  being  equal,  he  is  the  best  teacher 
who  is  most  skillful  in  the  use  of  the 
Socratic  question,  avoiding  all  badgering 
of  the  pupil  and  all  questions  which  tend 
to  confuse,  who  asks  most  skillfully  the 
questions  which  cause  the  learner  to 
place  side  by  side  in  his  mind  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  were  never  before  com- 
pared, thereby  begetting  the  intellectual 
process  known  as  thinking. 

Back  of  the  Socratic  method  you  must 
have  a  Socrates  to  prepare  and  ask  the 
questions.  Primarily  education  results 
not  from  highly  differentiated  methods, 
but  from  the  play  of  mind  upon  mind, 
heart  upon  heart,  and  will  upon  will. 
Some  minds  are  naturally  gifted  with  the 
power  to  stimulate  other  minds,  and  the 
inherited  talent  can  be  improved  through 
the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  a  good 
Normal  School  or  of  a  magnificent  Uni- 
versity. Minds  thus  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  divine  office  of  teaching, 
find  in  the  Socratic  method  the  best  stim- 
ulus to  the  growing  intellect.  The 
unconscious  influence  which  goes  forth 
from  such  minds  is  a  perpetual  inspiration 
to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
The  woman  who  touched  the  hem  of  the 
Saviour's  garment  felt  at  once  the  vivify- 
ing influences  which  were  all  the  time  go- 
ing forth  from  the  Master.  Here  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  greatest  mystery  of 
the  teacher's  art.  In  the  hands  of  one  lack- 
ing this  subtle  power,  the  Socratic  method 
and  in  fact  all  other  methods  lose  half 
their  value  ;  yea,  they  but  serve  to  hide 
the  pestilential  dullness,  the  death-like  in- 
telledual  stupor  which  pnpils  catchy  as  if  it 
were  a  contagious  disease^  from  teachers 
who  have  ceased  to  grow.  The  indispen- 
sable requisite  in  making  pupils  think  is 
mind  alert,  active,  inquiring,  'broadened 
and  deepened  by  culture,  exact  and  co- 
herent in  its  intellectual  activity,  familiar 
with  the  motives  which  can  be  called  into 
play  at  different  periods  of  life,  full  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  growing  mind 
craved  and  which  helps  to  keep  interest 
alive  by  that  which  it  feeds  upon — this  is 
the  Socratic  mind  which  should  be  be- 
hind the  Socratic  method.  The  com- 
plaint that  the  pupils  fail  to  learn  because 
the  curriculum  is  too  full,  is  equivalent 
to  the  complaint  that  a  child  can  not  eat 
because  there  are  too  many  different  kinds 
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of  victuals  on  the  table.  *  *The  curriculum 
is  not  too  full,  but  the  teachers  are  too 
empty.**  If  the  pupils  do  not  think  as 
they  should,  it  is  because  their  teachers 
do  not  think.  The  children  fail  to  think 
because  they  are  not  supplied  with  the 
proper  materials  of  thought,  with  the 
best  instruments  of  thought,  and  are  not 
touched  by  the  subtle  stimulus  to  thought 
which  emanates  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously from  a  growing  teacher,  as  virtue 
and  vivifying  influences  went  forth  from 
the  Great  Teacher. 

Before  closing  it  may  be  well  to  define 
the  term  which  we  have  been  using.  What 
is  thinking  ?  The  word  is  used  in  differ- 
ent senses.  The  teacher  who  is  not  clear 
on  this  point  may  employ  exercises  cal- 
culated to  develop  one  kind  of  mental 
activity,  and  then  accuse  his  pupils  of 
dullness  because  they  do  not  manifest 
facility  in  some  other  intellectual  process. 
When  a  text-book  on  mental  science 
defines  the  intellect  as  the  power  by 
which  we  think,  the  term  thinking  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  each  and  every 
form  of  intellectual  activity.  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  defines  thinking  as  exer- 
cising the  cognitive  faculties  in  any  way 
not  involving  outward  observation,  or 
the  passive  reception  of  ideas  from  other 
minds.  The  logician  defines  thinking  as 
the  process  of  comparing  two  ideas 
through  their  relation  to  a  third.  Many 
exercises  of  the  Fchool  are  supposed  to 
cultivate  thinking  in  the  last  sense  of  the 
word,  when  in  reality  they  only  cultivate 
thinking  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

I  saw  a  Normal  School  principal  con- 
duct an  exercise  in  thinking,  as  he 
called  it.  Turning  to  one  of  the  pupils, 
he  said:  **  Charlie,  will  you  please  think 
of  something?**  As  soon  as  the  boy 
raised  his  hand  the  principal  asked, 
**  Does  it  belong  to  the  animal,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  mineral  kingdom  ?**  Then 
turning  to  the  other  members  of  the  class 
he  asked  :  **  Which  one  of  you  can  think 
of  the  vegetable  in  Charlie's  mind?*' 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  different 
vegetables  were  given  arid  spelled  and 
written  upon  the  blackboard.  At  last 
one  pupil  succeeded  in  naming  what  was 
in  Charlie's  mind.  There  was  a  look  of 
triumph  upon  the  face  of  the  principal 
and  the  class  as  much  as  to  say,  *'Isn*t 
that  splendid  thinking  ?**  But  I  felt  like 
burying  my  face  in  my  hands  for  very 
shame,  because  I  saw  here  resurected  from 


the  dead  an  old  exercise  of  the  philan- 
tropin  which  was  buried  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  know  wliat 
the  Century  Dictionary  calls  that  kind 
of  mental  activity?  Guessing.  That's 
all  it  was. 

I  met  a  Superintendent  in  one  of  our 
American  cities  who,  with  glee  upon  his 
face,  announced  that  he  had  made  a  dis- 
covery.    I  asked  him,  for  he  was  a  bach- 
elor, whether  he  had  discovered  a  g^irl 
willing  to  have  him.    *'  No,'*  he  replied, 
*  *better than  that,  I  have  found  a  teacher. ' ' 
**May  I  see  her  work?**  was  my  next 
question.  **  Certainly/'  hereplied,  **come 
with  me  at  once.**    When  we  entered  her 
room  she  called  out  a  class  in  the  Second 
Reader.    When  the  pupils  were  all  seated 
upon    the  recitation  benches  she  said, 
'•You   may  read  the  first  paragraph." 
The  class  got  so  quiet  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.     After  some  of  the 
hands  were  raised,  she  called  upon  one 
to  tell  what  the  paragraph  said.    The 
second  paragraph  was  read  and  re-stated 
in  the  pupils*  own  words.    An  omission 
was  supplied  by  another  pupil,  and  an 
incorrect  phrase  was  modified  by  giving 
the  pupil  the  correct  word  for  conveying 
the  thought.     In  the  course  of  the  recita- 
tion  it  became  necessary  to  clarify  the 
ideas  of  several  of  the  pupils,  which  was 
done  by  a  few  pertinent  questions.    When 
the  lesson  had  been  read  in  that  way,  she 
dismissed  the  class  without  assigning  an- 
other lesson.     With  my  eyes  I  followed 
them  to  their  seats,  observed  that  each 
pupil  took  his  slate  and  began  to  write 
out  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson 
in  his  own  language.    I  noticed  that  this 
teacher  gave  them   something  to  think 
about  in  that  reading  lesson ;   that  she 
supplied  not  only  the  materials  of  thought, 
but  also  the  best  instruments  of  thought  for 
handling  the  materials ;  and  finally  with 
marvelous  skill  she  had  employed  the 
Socratic  question  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  necessary  concepts  in  the  pupils' 
minds,  and  causing    them    to  compare 
these  concepts  so  as  to  arrive  at   new 
knowledge.    I  left  the  school -room  saying 
to  myself,  *  *  I  have  seen  a  teacher  indeed. ' ' 


Busily,  ceaselessly  goes  the  loom, 

In  the  li^ht  of  day  and  the  midnight's  gloom. 

When  snail  this  wonderful  web  oe  done  ? 

In  a  thousand  years,  perhaps,  or  one — 

Or  to-morrow;  who  knoweth  ?  Not  you  nor  I, 

But  the  wheels  turn  on  and  the  shuttles  fly. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


THE  teachers'  institute  is  one  of  the 
universal  educational  instrumentali- 
ties of  this  country.  The  institutes  vary 
greatly  with  local  conditions,  but  they 
may  be  classified  in  general  as  official  or 
voluntary,  as  academic,  *' methods,"  or 
professional. 

The  official  institutes  are  state,  county, 
or  city,  as  the  case  may  be.  New  York 
State  is  the  best  illustration  of  a  system 
of  state  institutes.  She  has  a  corps  of 
well-paid  state  institute  conductors,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent, hold  meetings  of  a  week's  dura- 
tion in  various  districts  apportioned  for 
that  purpose.  Teachers  are  required  to 
attend,  and  to  be  attentive  as  well.  The 
state  department  has  the  right  to  annul 
the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  absents 
himself  without  an  acceptable  excuse,  or 
whose  conduct  at  any  session  is  un- 
becoming a  teacher.  This  is  not  a 
'* bluff,"  but  has  been  enforced  within  a 
few  months  by  annulling  the  certificates 
of  two  men  for  half  a  day's  absence,  un- 
becoming conduct,  and  personal  dis- 
respect to  the  institute  conductor.  New 
Jersey  has  a  species  of  state  institutes, 
although  they  are  held  by  counties,  and 
there  are  no  official  conductors.  The 
state,  however,  pays  the  expenses.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  state  institutes,  sessions 
for  a  single  day,  or,  at  most,  for  two  days, 
conducted  by  one.  of  the  agents  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  who  is  assisted 
by  normal  school  teachers.  These  are  al- 
most entirely  methods  institutes.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut have  institutes  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  those  of  Massachusetts. 

The  official  county  institute  is  at  its 
best  in  Pennsylvania,  where  each  county 
has  an  assemblage  of  all  the  teachers  for 
a  week's  session,  and  it  looks  over  the 
entire  country  in  search  of  instructors  and 
lecturers,  from  whom  the  teachers  shall 
profit  while  enjoying  the  exercises.  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  other 
states  approach  very  closely  to  the  plan 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  vol- 
untary system.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
teachers  are  paid  regular  wages  while 
attending,  and  attendance  is  obligatory. 
It  is  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
other  states  mentioned,  but  in  Ohio  the 
teachers  receive  no  pay,  and  attendance 


is  not  required.  They  are  county  gath- 
erings, but  there  is  no  superintendent  or 
official  board.  The  teachers  organize 
themselves,  choose  their  own  committee, 
which  secures  its  own  talent  and  conducts 
the  session  in  its  own  way.  The  county 
indirectly  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  for  the  meeting.  In  many  respects, 
this  voluntary  idea  works  well,  especially 
in  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment, 
which  secures  attendance  and  tones  up 
the  attention  of  the  teachers.    ' 

The  days  of  the*academic  institute  are 
largely  passed,  though  there  are  still  a 
few  communities  in  which  the  ideal  is 
drilling  girls  and  boys  in  their  teens  and 
the  younger  teachers  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  various  branches,  in  order  that 
they  may  pass  the  examinations  for  a 
teacher's  certificate.  The  **  methods" 
institute  is  fast  passing  into  history,  al- 
though there  are  still  very  many  in  which 
the  aim  is  to  recite  certain  specific  meth- 
ods of  teaching  some  portion  of  a  special 
subject.  The  professional  idea  is  fast 
coming  to  the  front,  and  the  great  bene- 
fit from  the  ordinary  institute  is  the  pro- 
fessional tone  that  it  gives  the  teachers 
individually,  and  the  entire  community 
as  well.  The  schools  of  any  county  may 
be  measured  fairly  well  by  the  character 
of  the  work  demanded  through  the  insti- 
tute. Whispering,  inattention,  tardiness, 
early  leaving,  are  all  things  of  the  past 
in  most  cases,  and  universal  commenda- 
tion and  hearty  enjoyment  have  taken 
the  place  of  criticism. — -A^.  E,  Jimmal  of 
Education, 


SHAI.I.  TEACHERS  TEACH? 


A  MOST  perplexing  problem  in  these 
days  confronts  teachers  in  our  col- 
leges and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
With  the  growth  of  the  universities,  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  the  minute 
subdivision  of  specialties,  has  arisen  a 
demand  that  the  departments  in  our  col- 
leges shall  be  conducted,  not  so  much  by 
men  and  women  who  can  teach,  as  by 
those  who  have  made  reputations  by 
advanced  work  in  their  own  lines.  That 
this  trend  of  affairs  is  in  many  respects 
desirable,  no  one  will  deny.  But  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this,  and 
so  much  criticism  has  been  devoted  to 
the  man  who  is  **  never  heard  of  outside 
his  own  class-room,"  that  it  seems  time 
to  question  a  little  whether  the  pendulum 
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has  not  swung  tcx>  far.  In  general,  the 
policy  of  the  institutions  and  individuals 
attacked  on  this  score  has  been  merely 
defensive.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  poor, 
and  on  this  fact  their  line  of  defence  has 
rested.  Their  resources  have  been  in- 
adequate to  secure  the  service  of  extra- 
ordinary men,  or  the  men  whom  they 
have  secured  have,  for  lack  of  assistants, 
been  compelled  to  carry  so.  large  an 
amount  of  work  in  instruction  that  they 
could  nol  find  time  to  make  or  further 
their  own  reputations,  or  advance  the 
knowledge  of  their  specialties. 

But  a  purely  defensive  position  is  never 
satisfactory,  to  an  ambitious  man,  nor 
does  an  active  conscience  find  much  com- 
fort in  a  state  of  simple  **  moral  solvency, 
with  neither  debits  nor  credits.**  We 
may  not  be  to  blame  if  we  have  been 
shut  oflF  by  poverty  from  the  development 
of  brains  or  character ;  but  the  sense  of 
failure  is  none  the  less  a  haunting  one. 
And  under  this  sense  the  exactions  of 
public  opinion  now  compel  a  great  num- 
ber of  scholarly,  ambitious,  and  con- 
scientious men  and  women  to  labor. 

But  is  the  career  of  a  teacher  whose 
whole  life  work  goes  into  his  class-room 
necessarily  a  failure?  No  man  can  give 
incessantly  without  continually  taking  in 
from  some  source.  No  man  can  teach 
year  after  year  without  study.  Yet  no 
man's  knowledge  g^ows  less  by  impart- 
ing it.  What  he  does  lose,  what  he  must 
be  ever  recuperating,  is  vitality.  I  doubt 
if  any  man  ever  really  taught  who  could 
not  say  when  the  lesson  was  over,  '*I 
perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.*' 
And,  as  in  the  direction  of  any  form  of 
energy,  one  must  give  royally,  ruthlessly, 
if  he  expects  to  see  any  result.  Only 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  coal  in  a 
locomotive  moves  the  train ;  the  other 
eighty-five  per  cent,  is  lavished  in  over- 
coming friction.  In  some  such  measure 
must  energy  be  lavished  in  teaching,  and 
the  chances  are  that  few  men  have 
vitality  to  combine  the  functions  of  a 
leader  and  an  original  scholar.  Yet  the 
result  of  teaching  is  not  less  real  because 
it  is  intangible.  The  greatest  teachers 
of  mankind  have  not  accounted  it  loss. 
The  real  work  of  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  not 
afiected  by  the  fact  that  his  Roman  his- 
tory is  not  accounted  an  authority.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  did  more  for  human 
thought  than  Socrates;  yet  he  left  no 
writings,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a 
single  item  of  knowledge  which  we  owe 


directly  to  him.  Th^t  a  man  has  attained 
a  great  reputation  in  his  department,  and 
has  even  advanced  the  sum  of  human 
learning,  is  by  no  means  an  evidence 
that  he  could  fill  the  chair  of  an  in- 
structor whose  name  is  unknown  to  any 
publication.  Nor  should  the  latter  count 
his  own  life  wasted  because  he  has  not 
done  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  Greek 
student  who  has  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  **  ka  perfect "  is  a  scholar,  and  has  a 
scholar's  reward.  But  the  office  is  no 
less  of  the  man  who  can  make  his  classes 
hear 

like  ocean  on  a  western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 

''Having,  then,  gifts  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  that  is  given  us,  whether 
prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let 
us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  be  that 
teacheth,  on  teaching." — Independent, 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


THIS  is  a  significant  word,  approved  by 
the  best  authorities— the  Bible  and 
standard  dictionaries.  It  is  not  however, 
so  generally  employed  now  as  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  We  suggest  that  teachers, 
directors  and  parents  could  be  improved 
by  studying  the  schoolmaster's  duties  and 
powers,  obligation  and  authority.  The 
schoolmaster  should  master  himself,  his 
lessons  (the  children's),  his  pupils.  He 
should  conduct  himself  exemplarily  in  and 
out  of  school;  he  should  understand  the 
branches  he  undertakes  to  teach,  and  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  imparting  instruction 
clearly  and  awakening  high  aspirations, 
and  should  command  the  esteem  and  ven- 
eration of  his  children — then  wisely  gov- 
erning will  follow  naturally  and  easily. 
The  schoolmaster  should  be*a  sublime 
model  rather  than  a  severe  critic.  He 
should  govern  well  by  govering  little.  A 
schoolmaster  should  teach  by  precept  and 
example,  and  remember  that  **like  teacher 
like  scholar ' '  will  be  reflected  by  his  work. 
One  reason  why  so  many  teachers  fail  as 
masters,  is  that  they  have  no  proper  concep- 
tion of  their  work.  They  treat  their  pupils 
with  disrespect  or  contempt  if  the  pupils 
offend  them  or  in  any  manner  fail  in  study 
or  conduct.  There  are  generally  a  few  in 
each  school  whom  the  master  can  easily 
love  and  treat  affectionately  because  of 
natural  and  cultivated  gifts  and  graces, 
but  the  greater  number  are  not  particu- 
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larly  attractive,  and  yet  all  should  be 
equally  kindly  helped,  directed,  and  even 
loved.  The  successful  schoolmaster  gov- 
erns by  love  more  than  by  fear.  He  must 
not  in  any  manner  make  the  impression 
that  he  is  an  oppressive  governor,  but  that 
he  is  a  kind  friend.  His  pupils  very  soon, 
and  generally  correctly,  *  *size  up'  *  his  feel- 
ings toward  them — kind  or  unkind,  patient 
or  impatient,  soft  or  hard,  sweet  or  bitter. 
A  model  schoolmaster  must  be  broad  in 
intellectual  culture  and  magnanimous  in 
disposition.  Schoolmasters  fail  in  num- 
erous instances  more  from  lack  of  tact,  af- 
fection and  charity,  than  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  branches  they  teach. 
They  study  books  only  and  not  their 
pupils'  characteristics,  and  fail  to  reach 
their  angel  side  ;  we  want  it  understood 
that  nearly  all  pupils  have  divine  sides, 
and  masters  should  study  how  to  reach 
them .  If  schoolmasters  should  raise  their 
standard  of  governing,  they  would  save 
many  children  from  a  downward  course, 
g^ladden  their  parents'  hearts,  and  them- 
selves obtain  eternal,  blissful  reward. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


NO  one  doubts  that  children  would  be 
safer  in  prosecuting  the  journey  of 
life  were  they  fortified  against  temptation 
by   the  principle  of  abstinence.     What, 
then,    is    the    duty    of   parents?     Why 
should  they  deny  their  children  the  ad- 
ditional protection  which  this  principle 
affords,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  this 
principle,  how  important  its  practice  on 
the  part  of  parents.     How  grievously  do 
some  parents  mistake  their  relation  to 
their  little  ones.      Flowers  they  think 
they   are   to    perfume    their   wilderness 
journey !    Yes,  and  if  cultivated  they  will 
bloom  and  diffuse  a  sweet  fragrance  for 
ever,  but  if  neglected,  no  deserted  garden 
will  send  forth  dn  influence  half  so  nox- 
ious.    Images  of  beauty,  to  impart  to  life 
the  spirit  of  poetry!    Ah,  in  that  little 
one,,  now  so  apparently  simple,  there  is  a 
nature  that  may  yet  outrival  an  angel's 
grace  or  a  deviPs  malignity.    Playthings! 
If  when  gamboling  around  the  parent's 
chair,  or  nestling  in  the  parent's  bosom, 
they  could  stand  up  in  the  fullness  of 
maturity,  developed  character,  would  not 
the  parents  grow  pale  and  tremble  before 
them  ?    Go  to  yonder  prison ;  enter  its 
gloomiest  and    most   securely   guarded 
cell.     Mark  that  sullen,  hardened  man, 


and  as  you  shrink  from  the  being  whom 
a  seductive  world  has  betrayed,  recollect 
that  that  countenance,  so  scowling,  once 
sent  joy  to  a  mother's  heart,  and  that 
hardened  nature  was  once  tender  and 
pliable.  And  had  that  father,  as  he 
proudly  viewed  his  boy,  and  that  mother 
as  she  yearned  over  her  first-born  child, 
abandoned  the  ensnaring  art  of  drinking 
and  instilled  into  the  opening  mind  a 
sense  of  its  dangerous  tendencies,  this 
day  might  have  found  that  desolate  home 
happy,  and  one  unfit  for  communion  with 
his  race  an  ornament  of  society  and  the 
stay  of  his  parents'  declining  years. 

Upon  all  temperance  workers  we  urge 
the  claims  of  the  children.  If  they  would 
work  to  tl^e  best  advantage,  we  plead  with 
them  to  increase  their  efforts  for  the 
young — not  that  we  would  have  them 
cease  all  efforts  to  reclaim  and  influence 
the  old,  but,  while  they  are  seeking  to 
** secure"  we  pray  they  forget  not  to 
*  *  prevent. ' ' — Temperance  Advocate. 


THE  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOGUE. 


GEORGK  ARN0I4>. 


'Twas  a  jolly  old  pedagof^rue,  long  ago, 

Tall  and  slender,  and  sallow  and  dry ; 
His  form  was  bent,  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long,  thin  hair  was  as  wnite  as  snow, 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shone  in  his  eye; 
And  he  sang  every  night  as  he  went  to  bed, 

"  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three. 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too; 
He  took  the  little  ones  up  on  his  knee, 
•For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he, 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  child  he  knew; 
**  Learn  while  j'ou're  young,"  he  often  said, 

*'  There  is  much  to  enjoy,  down  here  below; 
Life  for  the  living,  and  rest  for  the  dead!'* 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool, 

Speaking  only  in  gentlest  tones; 
The  rod  was  scarcely  known  in  his  school, 
Whipping,  to  him,  was  a  barb€ux>u8  rule, 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones; 
Besides,  it  was  painful,  he  sometimes  said; 

*•  We  should  make  life  pleasant,  down  here 
below, 
The  living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead,'* 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane, 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat,  and  plain. 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign. 
And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor; 
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*'  I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said; 

**  And  my  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead,** 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  that  he  had,  of  all, 

Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass, 
With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall, 
Making  an  unceremonious  call, 

O  /er  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass; 
This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 

Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  below; 
'*  Who  has  no  cronies,  had  better  be  dead!" 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wrinkled  face 

Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles; 
He  stirred  his  glass  with  an  old-school  grace. 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prattled  apace. 

Till  the  house  grew  merry,  from  cellar  to  tiles; 
**  I'm  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said, 

**I  have  lingered  a  long  while,  here  below; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  fled!" 

Said  the  jolly  old  piedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  air. 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down, 
While  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  silvery  hair, 
Leaving  its  tenderest  kisses  there. 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old  crown; 
And,  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smiled,  and  said, 

•Twas  a  glorious  world,  down  here  below; 
**  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead  ?" 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door,  one  midsummer  night, 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west. 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright, 

While  the    odorous    night-wind  whispered, 
"Rest!" 
Gently,  gently,  he  bowed  his  head  .   .   . 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know; 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead, 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago! 


A  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 


BY  GEO.  F.  BASS. 


Teacher  :  Suppose  we  were  one 
thousand  miles  south  of  this  place  to-day 
(June  15)  would  the  sun  be  more  nearly 
overhead  than  it  is  here  ? 

Piipil:  I  think  it  would. 

T.  How  would  the  temperature  com- 
pare with  ours  ? 

P.     I  think  it  would  be  warmer. 

T.  Suppose  we  were  to  go  to  a  place 
where  the  sun  would  be  exactly  over- 
head? 

P.     It  would  be  warmer  still. 

Second  P.  That's  where  the  brown 
baby  lived. 

T.    So  it  is. 

(The  teacher  in  a  preceding  grade  had 


read  '*  Seven  Little  Sisters ''  to  the  class. 
This  pupil  recalled  what  was  said  about 
the  brown  baby. 

The  teacher  now  took  a  globe  and 
showed  where  we  live  and  where  we 
would'  be  to-day  if  we  were  where  the 
sun  shines  directly  overhead  at  noon. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sun  seems  to  come  north  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  go  back.  The  children  bad 
noticed  this  when  they  were  studying  the 
shadow  of  the  pole. 

One  spoke  out,  **  without  permission  !*' 
and  said,  '  *  Yes,  our  shadow  proved  that. '  * 
Another  said  (without  raising  the  hand 
—just  think  of  it!)  **  There  must  be  a 
strip  around  the  earth  that  is  pretty  hot 
all  the  time." 

T.     What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

P.  The  sun  just  swings  back  and 
forth  nearly  overhead  all  the  time  in  this 
place  (pointing  to  the  globe),  and  the 
earth  is  turning  all  the  time,  so  that 
would  make  a  hot  strip  around  the  earth. 

T.  You  are  right.  Where  then  will 
we  find  the  hottest  part  of  the  earth? 

P.     In  this  strip. 

T.  Yes ;  and  this  strip  is  called  the 
Torrid  zone,  and  the  line  running  through 
the  middle  it  of  is  called  the  equator. 

**How  easy  !"  says  one,  **But  what 
would  the  teacher  have  done  if  that  pupil 
had  not  suggested  the  hot  strip.'' 

M3'  dear  brother  or  maybe  sister,  do 
you  think  that  this  was  a  mere  happen- 
ing? Don't  you  know  that  the  subject 
was  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  pupils  to  see  just  that  fact?  It  is 
likely  that  many  others  saw  the  same 
thing  before  it  was  told.  '*  But  if  no  one 
had  seen  it?"  Why  the  teacher  would 
have  kept  doin^  things  to  arouse  the 
proper  mind  activity.  It  takes  more  to 
move  some  minds  than  others.  **Why 
not  tell  him  that  the  Torrid  zone  is  a  hot 
strip  around  the  earth  midway  between 
the  poles?"  Because  we  wish  to  teach 
him.  If  we  tell  him  and  he  remembers 
it,  he  gains  much  less  in  mind  power 
than  he  would  if  we  did  something  to 
cause  him  to  think  it.  If  we  simply  | 
wish  him  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  , 
(on  examination  day  for  instance),  telling 
is  just  the  thing. 

But  the  teacher  had  none  of  this  in  his 
recitation.  He  went  on  as  smoothly  as  if 
what  came  was  just  what  he  expected  to 
come.  And  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
this  to  be  true.  His  next  move  was  the 
following : 
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T.  Now,  suppose  we  come  away  from 
the  equator  to  where  we  live,  how  would 
we  find  the  temperature  here  ? 

P.     I  think  it  would  be  cooler. 

T.  Suppose  we  were  to  go  away  south 
of  it? 

P.  I  think  it  would  be  warmer,  for 
the  farther  south  the  warmer  we  get. 

We  and  some  of  the  pupils  could  hardly 
keep  still,  because  we  knew  the  answer 
was  wrong :  but  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
quieted  us.  He  did  not  frighten  us,  his 
look  just^aid  **  Wait.*'     We  waited. 


T.  In  the  winter,  where  is  the  warm- 
est place  in  our  school-room  ? 

P.     Near  the  stove. 

T.  State  the  effect  of  going  north  or 
south  from  the  equator. 

P.  The  farther  we  go  from  the  equator 
the  cooler  we  find  the  temperature. 

Second  P.  We  might  say  that  the 
nearer  we  are  to  the  equator,  the  warmer 
we  find  the  temperature. 

Many  illustrations  were  given,  but  this 
is  enough  to  suggest  the  idea. — Indiana 
School  JoumaU 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  programme  of  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association,  to  be  held,  as  already 
announced,  at  Bloomsburg,  Columbia 
County,  July  14th,  15th,  and  i6th,  is  here 
given.  It  presents  a  good  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  all  who  have  to  do  with 
school  work,  as  follows  : 

PROGRAMMB  OP  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  I4. 

Normal  School  Auditorium, 

10  A.  M.  Devotional  Exercises:  Rev.  I.  M. 
Patterson,  Bloomsburg. 

Addresses  of  Welcome:  John  G.  Freeze,  Esq., 
and  J.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Responses:  Hon.  ^enrv  Houck,  Harrisburg; 
and  Prof.  C.  E.  Reber,  Shppery  Rock,  Pa. 

Psychology  of  Number  Practically  Applied: 
Prof.  Wm.  Noetling  (30  minutes),  Syllabus  to  be 
furnished  in  advance  to  those  appointed  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  Discussion  ( 10  minutes 
each):  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  West  Chester;  Supt. 
W.  N.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City;  Prof.  H.  H. 
S]>ayd,  Minersville;  and  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation; Dr.  Noetling. 

Report  of  Dr.  Burrowes  Menlbrial  Committee. 

2  p.  M.     Report  of  I^egislative  Committee. 

The  County  Institute:  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Indi- 
ana, Pa.  (30  minutes).  Syllabus  to  be  furnished 
in  advance  to  those  appointed  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  Discussion  ( 10  minutes  each ) : 
Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison,  Wilkes-Barre;  Supt.  H.  F. 
Brooks,  McKeesport;  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Huntingdon,  and  members  of  the  Association. 

Public  School  Vocal  Music:  Prof.  T.  L.  Gib- 
son, Ebensburg. 

8  p.  M.  Inaugural  Address:  Supt.  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Media. 

I.  A  Reception,  tendered  to  members  of  the 
Association  by  citizens  of  Bloomsburg  in  the 
Normal  School  Gymnasium. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUI,Y  1 5. 

9  A.  M.    Prayer:  Rev.  D.  ]f^.  Kirkby. 


Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

Physical  Training:  Miss  May  C.  Ermentrout, 
Reading. 

Relation  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  the  Com- 
mon School  System:  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels, 
Shippensburg.  Discussion  (10  minutes  each): 
Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre;  David  F. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  Pres.  School  Board,  Belief oute; 
Dr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion;  Supt.  L.  K.  McGinnes, 
Steelton;  Prof.  S.  G.  Landon,  Harrisbuig;  Supt. 
W.  P.  Eckels,  Smethport,  and  members. 

2  P.  M.  Business  Session.  Selecting  place  of 
next  meeting,  and  nomination  of  officers. 

Round  Table  Conferences. 

I.  Grammar  and  High  Schools  ( Auditorium ) : 
President,  Prof.  L.  P.  Byerly,  Hazleton. 

The  High  School  Teacher:  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Lancaster:  Discussion. 

Grammar  and  High  School  History:  Prof.  W. 
H.  Detwiler,  Bloomsburg;  Discussion. 

II.  Primary  Schools  (Room  H.):  President, 
Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven. 

Qualities  of  the  Soil:  Miss  Josephine  Hazle- 
tine,  Wilkes-Barre;  Discussion. 

Nature  Studies  in  the  Primary  Schools:  Miss 
Ida  S.  MacMullan,  Bethlehem;  Discussion. 

III.  Rural  Ungraded  Schools  (Room  M.): 
President,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  New  Hope. 

Classification,  Co-ordination  of  Studies,  Pro- 
gramme :  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Berlin;  Discussion. 
Vertical  Writing:  Discussion. 

8  p.  M.     Music,  Orchestra. 

Address  by  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hasting. 
Mistaken  Views  of  Education:   Dr.  Lincoln 
HuUev,  Lewisburg. 
Address  by  State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

THURSDAY,  JUI,Y  1 6. 

9  A.  M.     Prayer:  Rev.  C.  H.  Branch. 
Critique  of  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  now 

in  Vogue: 

The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method:  Supt.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  Braddock. 

The  Farnham  Sentence  Method. 

The  Ward  Rational  Method:  Supt.  T.  F.  Kane, 
New  Castle. 

The  Fundenburg  Phonic  Method:  Elizabeth 
Fundenburg,  Pittsburg. 

General  Discussion  of  these  and  other  meth- 
ods by  members  of  the  Association. 
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2  p.  M.  Child  Study:  Prof.  T.  S.  Londen, 
Greenville.     Discussion. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Improving  Teachers  now 
in  Office:  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster.  Dis- 
cussion (id  minutes  each):  Supt.  J.  George 
Becht,  Muncy;  Supt.  Wm.  F.  Harpel,  Shamokin; 
Supt.  W.  A.  Beer,  Callensburg;  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmell,  Harrisburg. 

The  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Normal  School  Auditorium.  The  music 
will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  T.  L.  Gibson,  of 
Bbensburg.  During  the  sessions  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  favored  with  music  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School. 


DR.  BURROWES  AND  THE  STATE 
COLLEGE. 


AFTER  an  eloquent  address  by  Ex- 
Gov.  James  A.  Beaver  to  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, on  the  evening  of  June  9th,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  College,  the  president  of  the 
Association  announced  the  presentation 
of  two  portraits  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
The  first  was  that  of  Prof.  William  G. 
Waring,  the  first  ofiScer  in  charge  of  the 
college,  the  address  being  made  by  an 
old  student  who  was  in  the  college  in 
1859,  and  knew  Prof.  Waring  well.  The 
second  was  an  artist-proof  of  the  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes  Memorial  Portrait,  of  life-size  and 
very  handsomely  framed.  The  presenta- 
tion address  was  made  by  Prof.  John 
Hamilton,  deputy  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  the  treasurer 
of  the  College.  At  the  request  of  The 
Journal^  Prof.  Hamilton  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  us  some  report  of  his  remarks. 
In  a  private  note  he  adds  :  **  Dr.  Ather- 
ton  had  asked  me  to  present  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Burrowes,  but  the  request  came  so 
late,  the  portrait  itself  having  been  re- 
ceived but  a  few  hours  before,  that  there 
was  little  time  for  any  special  preparation, 
and  I  had  to  speak  almost  wholly  from 
my  memory  of  the  man.  As  you  know, 
I  was  in  College  during  his  entire  term, 
and,  whilst  pursuing  studies  in  the  regu- 
lar College  course,  I  was  at  the  same  time 
in  charge  of  the  military  department  as 
instructor  of  military  tactics.  This,  of 
course,  brought  me  into  direct  contact 
with  Dr.  Burrowes,  so  that  I  knew  him 
well."  Dr.  Burrowes  grows  greater  the 
more  his  work  is  considered,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  Prof.  Hamilton,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  entire  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, speak  in  such  terms  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  service  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  perhaps  the  most  critical 


period  in  that  history.  He  was  indeed  a 
strong  man,  who  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  Pennsylvania  on  all  the  great 
lines  of  educational  work.  The  address  of 
Prof.  Hamilton  was  much  as  follows  : 

Mr,  Chairman:  Some  lime  ago,  in  passing 
through  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  at  one  time  I  was  very 
well  acquainted— that  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes, President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege from  1869  to  187 1.  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  interested  in  collecting  the  portraits  not 
only  of  the  Presidents  who  have  served  the  Col- 
lege in  past  years,  but  also  of  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  other  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, and,  knowing  that  we  had  but  a  very 
indifferent  likeness  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  I  at  once 
began  to  inquire  where  one  such  as  this,  in  the 
educational  alcove  of  the  State  Library,  could 
be  procured.  After  some  inquiry,  I  found  that 
it  had  been  obtained  from  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association,  through  its  Chairman, 
Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster  city.  As 
soon  as  I  returned  to  the  College,  I  saw  Lieut. 
Edw.  W.  McCaskey,  his  son,  our  comman- 
dant of  cadets,  and  asked  him  to  write  to  his 
father  and  inquire  whether  he  would  not  send 
to  the  College  a  portrait  such  as  I  had  seen  at 
the  capital  at  Harrisburg.  Yesterday  the  por- 
trait that  is  presented  here  to-night  was  re- 
ceived, and  we  are  therefore  indebted  to  the 
Dr.  Burrowes  Memorial  Committee  for  this  most 
excellent  likeness  of  our  former  President. 

Dr  Burrowes  had  a  good  classical  education, 
acquired  mainly  under  private  tuition  and  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  on  the  death  of  an  uncle  in 
Ireland,  his  father  succeeding  to  the  estate,  the 
family  removed  to  Ireland  for  a  time.  Return- 
ing to  Pennsylvania  in  early  manhood,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  the  law,  passed  through  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  immediately  identified  himself 
with  the  political  and  social  interests  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  He  first  came  into  political 
prominence  in  the  campaign  of  1834,  one  of  the 
most  bitter  perhaps  that  have  ever  been  con- 
ducted in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon 
the  election  of  Governor  Ritner  in  1835,  Dr. 
Burrowes,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
the  campaign  and  of  his  ability,  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  law  establishing  a  system  of  public 
schools  for  Pennsylvania  had  been  enacted  in 
the  previous  year,  and  Dr.  Burrowes,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  charged  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  its  provisions,  and  with  the  carrying  of 
the  law  into  eflfect.  He  thus  became  the  great 
organizer  of  the  Free  School  System  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1852  he  founded  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal^  which  he  continued  to  edit  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1857  he  wrote  the  law 
establishing  our  present  system  of  Normal 
Schools.  In  1861  he  was  again  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  which  had  just  been  authorized, 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Curtin.  In  the  fall  of  18^  he  w€is 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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State  College,  a  position  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1871. 

No  other  man  in  Pennsylvania  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  her  system 
of  public  instruction  as  Dr.  Burrowes.  Prom 
the  time  of  its  organization  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  took  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in 
everything  that  tended  to  promote  its  advance- 
ment and  perfect  the  system. 

He  came  to  this  College  in  the  darkest 
period  of  its  history.  The  number  of  students 
nad  dwindled  to  a  handful.  Public  contidence 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  institution  had  be- 
come involved  iu  debt,  and  the  Trustees,  just 
before  his  election  to  the  position  of  President, 
bad  seriously  considered  the  propriety  of  sur- 
rendering their  trust  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  of  confessing  that  the 
scheme  which  they  had  undertaken  for  provid- 
ing practical  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  failed.  President  Burrowes 
brought  with  him  the  trust  of  the  public,  be- 
cause his  had  been  an  educational  ccu'eer  that 
was  widely  known  in  Pennsylvania,  both  in 
itself  and  for  the  success  that  had  attended  it. 
And  although  he  now  was  in  the  65tb  year  of 
his  age,  his  enthusiasm  and  natural  vigor 
seemed  just  as  great  as  it  had  been  years  before. 
His  presence  re-established  public  confidence, 
the  number  of  students  attracted  by  his  reputa- 
tion very  greatly  increased,  the  course  of  study 
was  reformed,  and  the  institution  was  put  into 
practicable  working  condition.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  experimental  farm  at  the  State 
College  was  founded  and  put  into  operation. 
President  Burrowes  took  as  his  title  that  of 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture — having  been  a  farmer, 
the  life  was  not  new  to  him — and  during  the  term 
in  which  he  was  its  President,  he  ^ave  personal 
attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
also  had  direction,  in  connection  with  the  Hon. 
H.  N.  McAllister,  of  Bellefonte,  of  the  three 
experimental  farms  belonging  to  the  College. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Burrowes  for  most  of  this  that  we  enjoy  to- 
day, for  if  he  had  not  assumed  control  at  the 
period  at  which  he  did,  in  all  probability  the 
College  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  ex- 
periment of  industrial  education,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  undertaken  under  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  would  have  been  a  failure. 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  the  personal 

Dualities  of  President  Burrowes,  nor  to  go  into 
etails  with  regard  to  his  ability  as  an  instruc- 
tor, and  his  qualities  as  a  man ;  but  if  I  were 
asked  to  sum  up  his  character  and  life  in  a 
single  sentence,  I  would  give  him  the  same  title 
that  was  accorded  to  his  illustrious  fellow-towns- 
man, Thaddeus  Stevens,  that  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner. Thaddeus  Stevens  earned  this  title  in 
his  dealings  with  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  country,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes earned  it  through  a  life  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  education  for  the  common  people  of 
this  State.  He,  more  than  any  other  man, 
could  be  truly  entitled  the  Great  Commoner  in 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  portrait  is 
justly  awarded  an  honorable  place  with  these 
other  illustrious  men  who  adorn  this  gallery  in 
this  chapel  hall. 
I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 


in  behalf  of  Prof.  McCaskey  and  of  the  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes Memorial  Committee,  to  present  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  this 
portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who  was 
the  honored  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  from  1869  to  1871. 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH. 


THE  eighth  annual  congress  of  the 
National  Scx)tch-Irish  Society  was 
held  in  the  opera  house  in  Harrisburg 
during  three  or  four  days  in  the  early 
June.  Judge  Simonton  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  the  at- 
tendance was  representative,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  an  unusually  interesting  char- 
acter. Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh,  a 
learned  and  eloquent  Scotch  clergyman, 
one  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie's  boys,  was 
the  presiding  ofiBcer. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  congress  and  visitors  went  by  rail  to 
old  Deny  Church,  where  Hon.  A.  Boyd 
Hamilton  delivered  an  address  on 
•*  Derry.**  Leaving  there  at  3.10,  the 
party  returned  to  Paxtang,  where  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  W.  Rutherford 
on  •*  Paxtang,'*  by  Judge  John  W. 
Simonton  on  **  Hanover,'*  and  by  Samuel 
Evans  on  **  Donegal."  During  the  ses- 
sions Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  an  address  on 
**  Scotch-Irish  Pioneer  Women  ;'*  Dr.  W. 
H.  Egle,  the  State  Librarian,  on  **  Land- 
marks of  Early  Scotch-Irish  Settlements 
in  Pennsylvania;"  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
of  New  York,  on  the  **  Duties  of  Scotch- 
Irishmen,"  and  others  upon  subjects  of 
special  interest.  The  sessions  of  the 
congress  were  ended  on  Sunday  with  a 
Covenanters'  service  at  the  opera  house 
in  the  afternoon,  a  most  interesting  oc- 
casion. We  had  heard  Dr.  Macintosh 
preach  at  the  Market  Street  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  morning,  and  sat  by  our 
friend  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  a  genuine 
Scotch-Irishman,  to  hear  him  again  in 
an  address  full  of  inspiration  and  power. 
It  was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered. 

Mayor  Patterson  of  Harrisburg,  in  his 
address  of  welcome  to  the  convention,  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  immediate  vicinity  were 
Scotch-Irish,  or  their  descendants.  He 
said  :  **The  development  of  this  section 
of  the  State  is  largely  due  to  that  en- 
ergetic race.  Finding  here  a  wilderness, 
their  energy  and  perseverance  wrought  a 
speedy  transformation.    To-day  we  see 
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around  us,  in  our  own  county  of  Dauphin 
and  in  the  beautiful  Cumberland  and 
other  surrounding  valleys,  prosperous 
towns  and  well-tilled  fields,  in  a  great 
measure  the  work  of  Scotch-Irish  hands. 
Then,  too,  the  march  of  progress,  led  by 
them,  has  produced  a  higher  civilization 
and  aided  the  growth  of  liberty.  As 
statesmen,  as  soldiers,  as  lawyers  and 
workers  in  every  department  of  life,  the 
descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  have  been  in 
the  vanguard.  Their  sterling  qualities 
will  ever  continue  to  leave  their  impress 
upon  history ;  their  vigor  would  ever 
force  them  into  positions  of  power. 
Where  the  Scotch-Irish  lead  others  can 
safely  follow.  Our  city  throws  open  wide 
its  gates  to  receive  you.  May  your  ses- 
sions be  pleasant,  profitable  and  produc- 
tive of  still  closer  friendship.  We  are 
proud  of  your  society  and  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  honor  its  meml^rs.'* 

Governor  Hastings,  in  his  cordial 
speech  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Scotch-Irish  influ- 
ence in  State  and  Nation.     He  said  : 

I  welcome  the  representatives  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  her  capital  city.  The  welcome 
I  give  you  is  sincere,  cordial  and  hearty.  I 
myself  am  one  of  you,  and  therefore,  from  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  representative  stand- 
point, my  words  should  imply  a  double  wel- 
come. 

You  are  welcome  because  you  are  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  you  are  doubly  welcome  because 
you  are  American  citizens  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  You  have  come  to  a  State  within 
whose  borders  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrant 
was  among  the  first  to  find  a  foothold ; 
among  the  first  to  let  neighbors  know  what 
he  was  here  for,  and  what  views  he  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  civil  and  religious  gov- 
ernment. When  the  Scotch-Irish  first 
viewed  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware they  concluded  that  the  country  was 
good  enough  for  them,  and  from  1720  to 
1730  they  arrived  in  large  numbers.  The 
first  impression  was  so  mvorable  that  thev 
moved  on  toward  the  interior.  They  fol- 
lowed the  immigrant  wagon  and  the  sound 
of  the  woodman's  axe  until  they  reached 
the  Swatara,  the  fertile  land  along  whose 
banks  they  quicklv  appropriated.  They 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  great  Cumber- 
land Valley  that  their  descendants,  still 
living  there,  will  be  here  to  see  you  and  to 
welcome  you.  When  they  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  moved  on  to  the  foothills  of 
uie  AUeghenies  they  were  still  in  love  with 
the  wilderness,  the  mountain  and  stream. 
There  must  have  been  a  similarity  of  soil, 
climate  and  rugged  hill  that  appeared 
homelike  to  them,  because,  while  our  great 
founder,  Penn,  and  his  followers  and  the 


English  immigrants  were  swelling  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  extending  across  the  AUeghenies 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  animals  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
whose  names  and  nomenclature  still  identify 
their  hunting  grounds.  This  great  territory 
and  its  wild  inhabitants  offered  no  terrors  to 
the  Scotch-Irishmen.  They  cut  their  path- 
ways along  the  Juniata  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, through  to  the  Ohio.  They  hunted  in 
the  forests  ;  they  fished  in  the  streams  ;  they 
selected  the  best  soil  and  made  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  west 
of  the  SusQuehanna. 

The  Irishman  and  the  German,  together 
with  the  representatives  of  other  nations, 
were  rapidly  swelling  our  population,  but 
along  the  southern  border  to  the  Susque 
hanna,  and  thence  through  Central  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  the  smoke  from  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigrant's  cabin  was  the  first 
to  rise  above  the  tree  tops,  and  the  earlier 
traveler  to  the  West  found  rough  but  hearty 
hospitality  and  safe  conduct  to  the  next 
cabin  along  the  line  of  his  journey. 

Through  the  years  that  have  intervened 
from  those  pioneer  days  to  the  present,  the 
Scotch-Irish  character  and  characteristics 
have  been  so  largely  interwoven  with  our 
growth,  development  and  history  that  the 
catalogue  must  be  classified  and  tabulated 
in  order  to  disclose  all  the  fields  of  useful- 
ness which  they  have  so  successfully 
trodden.  Out  of  all  their  impress  has  come 
nothing  that  stands  out  so  prominently  as 
the  Scotch- Irish  effort  in  behalf  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  people. 
The  Scotch-Irish  preacher  and  schoolmaster 
have  been  abroad  in  our  State.  The  private 
school,  the  academy  and  the  college  in 
Pennsvlvania  which  traces  its  history  more 
than  half  a  century  backward  generally 
finds  a  Scotch-Irish  teacher,  with  ferule 
and  gown,  presiding  over  the  original  seat 
of  learning.  WJiat  of  the  after  fruit  ?  Be- 
hold the  churches,  the  schoolhouses,  the 
academies,  the  colleges,  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, the  mental  culture,  the  steady  habits, 
the  Bible  study  and  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

•The  Governor  here  dwelt  briefly  upon 
the  names  of  Scotch -Irish  citizens  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as 
McKean,  Findlay,  Porter,  Pollock,  Curtin 
and  Geary.     He  ended  in  these  words : 

But  the  most  significant  fact  is  that,  with 
the  coming  and  commingling  of  the  hardy 
Scotch-Irish,  the  intrepid,  fearless  and 
genial  Irish,  the  phlegmatic,  stolid  and 
patriotic  German,  the  honest  and  conserva- 
tive sons  of  the  land  of  Bums,  the  God- 
fearing and  loving  Quaker  and  the  loyal 
types  of  all  other  nationalities  that  have  ar- 
rayed themselves  under  the  emblem  of 
liberty,   they  have  by  perseverance,  cour- 
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age  and  industry  contributed  to  the  creation 
and  construction  of  this,  the  greatest, 
grandest  and  best  of  all  Commonwealths  in 
the  galaxy  of  American  States. 


AFTER  FORTY  YEARS. 


ADDRESS    BEFORE  ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 
OF  LANCASTER  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  day,  June  24th.  There 
have  been  in  all  1,250  graduates  from  the 
school,  519  males  and  731  females.  The 
business  meeting  was  first  in  order,  then 
a  programme  of  music,  a  formal  address, 
and  an  hour  or  two  of  dancing  and  social 
re-union.  Hon.  Frank  B.  McClain  sang 
a  couple  of  choice  ballads  in  his  best 
voice  ;  the  large  class  of  1896  repeated 
their  **  Farewell,'*  of  the  morning  session, 
followed  by  other  good  things  vocal  and 
instrumental.  The  address  was  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey  on  *' Forty  Years  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  Lancaster,''  as  follows  : 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  TlTE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  week  ago  your  President  re5[uested  that 
I  should  say  somethin£[  to-night  at  the 
close  of  forty  years'  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster.  There 
are  those  who,  in  like  situation,  would 
make  this  an  eloquent  story,  worthy  an 
honored  place  in  literature.     I  should  be 

flad  to  make  it  such,  not  for  myself  at  all, 
ut  to  "magnify  mine  ofiice" — that  gen- 
erous souls,  bom  to  high  gifts  of  heart  and 
brain,  mighty  to  do  and  to  save,  might  be 
drawn  towards  a  life-work  such  as  that  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  Mark  Hopkins,  Horace 
Mann.  Wealth  and  power  and  fame  and 
ease  are  the  prizes  for  which  the  contestants 
•*run  as  in  a  race"  in  every  generation. 
The  race  is  jun  but  once,  the  goal-posts 
standing  close  to  birth  and  death.  The 
prizes  are  for  the  most  part  sorry  crowns, 
often  but  a  **eolden  sorrow."  There  are 
better  things  for  those  who  desire  them. 
But  from  this  line  of  thought  I  turn  away. 
I  have  neither  wit  nor  words  to  write  what 
might  be  written. 

The  High  School  was  organized  in  1843, 
in  the  old  stone  building,  one  story  in 
height,  that  stood  in  the  alley  in  the  rear 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Orange 
street.  Gen.  Geo.  M.  Steinman,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Lancaster  School  Board,  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Burro wes.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee, 
Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  Rev.  John  C.  Baker, 
Rev.  Bernard  Keenan,  and  other  ^ood  citi- 
zens, were  all  deeply  interested  in  its  organ- 
ization. 
The  free  school  system  of  Pennsylvania, 


which  has  since  grown  to  such  gieantic  pro- 
portions— costing  annually  nearly  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than  five 
millions  are  appropriated  from  the  State 
treasury — had  not  yet  been  in  existence  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Not  a  dozen  years 
had  elapsed  since  this  same  Dr.  Burrowes 
had  written  his  marvelous  report  of  1838, 
whose  breadth  of  view  and  almost  prophetic 
forecast  make  it  stand  to  this  day  the  most 
remarkable  in  our  school  history.  It  was 
but  little  more  than  twelve  years  since  Dr. 
Burrowes,  as  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  organized  and  put  into  effect- 
ive operation  the  Common  School  System 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  pioneer  work  these 
men  were  doing.  High  schools  had  not  vet 
become  the  fashion.  There  were  not  at  that 
time  a  half  dozen  free  schools  of  this  grade 
in  the  State. 

Three  teachers  were  employed  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  in  1849:  Samuel  E. 
W.  Becker  as  principal,  1849-51,  Kersey 
Coates,  1849-53,  and  Joseph  Colbum,  1849- 
53,  as  assistants,  the  former  in  the  English 
and  the  latter  in  the  mathematical  room. 
Since  that  early  time,  there  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  as  teachers:  John  S. 
Crumbaugh,  1851-53;  E.  E.  Higbee,  1853-54; 
Wm.  V.  Davis,  1853-60;  Seymour  Preston, 
1853-61;  Samuel  C.  Walker,  1854-55,  and, 
after  graduating  from  Pennsylvania  College, 
1857-59;  Amos  Row,  1854-57,  when  he  was 
made  City  Superintendent,  and,  later,  In- 
spector of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  under 
Dr.  Burrowes;  Thomas  J.  Dunlevy,  1857-58; 
Samuel  W.  Reigart,  1860-65;  J.  B.  Kremer, 
1865-67;  R.  A.  fownsend,  1867-69;  Jas.  C. 
Gable,  1869- 1896;  J.  L.  Merrill,  elected  prin- 
cipal of  both  schools  November  13,  1865,  re- 
signed April  5,  1866;  Howard  W.  Gilbert, 
1876-79;  George  N.  Glover,  1879-1884;  Mary 
Martin,  January,  1884-96;  Carl  Matz,  1878- 
96;  Carl  Thorbahn,  1893-96;  and  not  to  tor- 
get  myself,  which  I  came  near  doing,  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  1855-57,  1858-96. 

As  boy  or  man  I  have  known  them  all, 
and  I  think  known  them  well,  in  their  soul 
habit  as  they  lived.  Mr.  Becker  was  born, 
it  was  said,  on  the  German  border  of  Switzer- 
land, and  educated  in  Europe.  He  was  a 
linguist  and  general  scholar  of  extraordi- 
nary attainments,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of 
integrity  or  moral  force.  His  habits  were 
bad,  and  he  made  wreck  of  what  might 
have  been  a  brilliant  career.  Mr.  Coates 
read  law  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  while 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  went  west,  and 
died  a  millionaire.  He  was  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  to  turn  from  the  school- room  to 
pile  up  gold  like  this  is  hardly  a  good  thing 
for  the  average  man  to  do.  He  usually  pays 
too  big  a  price  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Colbum  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Swe- 
denborgian  faith,  who  preached  frecjuently 
at  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  which  in  those 
days  stood  on  Vine,  near  Duke  Street.  He 
died  last  year  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  a 
venerable  man — poor  in  pelf  but  rich,  we 
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believe,  in  treasure  that  lasts— cared  for 
tenderly  in  the  home  of  an  aged  sister.  He 
spent  his  last  >[ears,  as  I  am  informed,  in 
reading  and  writing — which  had  been  the 
habit  of  his  life — a  guileless,  gentle-hearted 
dreamer,  always  too  near-sighted  physically 
and  not  quick  enough  mentally  to  deal  with 
the  average  Arab  amon^  school  boys. 

Charley  McLenegen  died  in  Brazil  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  We  were  cronies  in  the  old 
days,  and  many  a  time  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  lone  red  desks  in  **  Old  Coley*s  '*  class- 
room wnen  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  ran 
gold.  Mr.  Colbum  was  a  large  man,  with 
a  big  soft  hand— like  his  heart,  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me — which  he  could  lay  with 
vigor  and  very  suddenly  to  the  near  side  of 
your  head.  We  never  thought  it  punish- 
ment, onlv  fun.  Soon  he'd  forget  every- 
thing, and.  be  telling  us  of  **the  nice  times 
we'd  have  if  we'd  only  be  good  boys." 
Charley's  private  opinion  was  that  there 
was  a  world  more  fun  just  then  in  being 
**bad  boys,"  and  I  think  I  fully  agreed 
with  him.  But  he  liked  us,  and  we  knew 
it,  and  we  both  had  an  abiding  affection 
for  ••  Old  Coley."  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
learned  much  out  of  the  text-books  in  the 
years  that  I  was  under  him,  but  I  wouldn't 
exchange  him  for  tons  of  ready-made 
machine  pedagogues  who  are  guaranteed  to 
have  everything  but  souls.  I  want  to  make 
amends  to  the  good  old  fellow  for  all  those 
school-boy  days.  Perhaps  Charley  and  I 
may  find  each  other  somewhere  in  the  eter- 
nities. Then  we'll  look  up  the  old  man, 
to  learn  there  was  no  day  wnen  he  ever  had 
a  score  against  us,  but  is  only  glad  beyond 
all  telling  to  know  that  we've  got  to  the 
same  blessed  country  to  which  he  has  surely 
gone. 

There  have  been  other  teachers  also  here 
under  whom  it  has  been  ^ood  to  live,  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  draw  the 
vital  breath  of  thougnt  and  feeling,  to  see 
the  vision  of  beauty,  to  feel  the  throb  of 
power,  to  triumph  in  heroic  achievement, 
to  know  the  glory  of  unselfish  endeavor,  to 
give  ear  to  the  gospel  of  wonder  second  only 
to  the  gospel  of  grace,  to  know  the  God  of 
Truth. 

Mr.  Crumbaugh  was  a  lover  of  learning, 
a  fine  scholar,  a  diligent  student,  a  go^ 
teacher,  and  a  noble  man.  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  well- formed,  of  great  physical 
strength,  but  manner  quiet  and  reserved  ;  a 
man  of  presence,  from  whose  reserve  of 
power  virtue  seemed  to  pass  to  his  pupils. 
For  two  years  he  was  principal  of  the  High 
School,  for  some  years  thereafter  clergyman 
in  charge  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  church  of 
this  city,  and  for  a  year  or  more  our  County 
Superintendent.  He  died  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  having  done  more  good  work  in 
his  short  life  than  most  good  men  at  seventy. 
His  life-size  and  life-like  portrait  in  cravon, 
by  Reingruber,  hangs  in  our  study  hall. 
His  son,  Dr.  J.  W.  Crumbaugh,  ot  Wilming- 
ton, one  of  my  most  valued  friends,  is  an  hon- 


ored member  of  your  association  and  holds 
his  High  School  life  at  a  high  rating. 

Mr.  Davis  was  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  painstaking,  and  faithful 
to  his  trust.  It  was  good  fortune  to  Ix 
under  a  man  like  him,  and  many  a  boy 
knew  it  then,  or  lived  long  enough  to  know 
it  after  leaving  school. 

But  of  all  the  teachers  the  Boys'  High 
School  has  ever  known  the  most  remarkable 
was  Dr.  Higbee.  He  was  there  but  a  year, 
and, as  I  recall  him ,  he  never  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  teach.  **  Life  comes  only  from  life." 
He  was  just  living  his  ordinary  life  of  inter- 
est in  things  at  hand — and  we  lived  with  html 
There  are  school  officers  who  would  have 
pronounced  him  a  failure.  He  would  have 
smiled  at  their  conceit,  their  little  foot  rules 
and  pint  measures,  and  their  shabby  arith- 
metic. He  was  for  nearly  nine  years  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
His  noble  portrait  also  hangs  in  our  school 
room  and  in  many  thousands  of  school 
rooms,  in  Normal  Schools,  and  in  Superin- 
tendents' ofl5ces,  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania.  A  memorial  vol- 
ume, published  shortly  after  his  death,  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  my  rare  fortune  to  be  able 
to  aid  gratefully  in  the  work  of  perpetuating 
his  memory  as  a  man  we  loved,  as  a  scholar, 
and  as  a  great  public  benefactor. 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  teachers  named 
above,  one-half  are  dead.  Of  the  pupils,  also, 
many  have  gone  over  '*  to  the  majority."  I 
have  been  looking  through  the  old  roll- 
books,  ranging  from  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  school,  until 
the  current  year  1896.  How  vividly  present 
do  they  make  the  past  years  !  As  I  look  at 
those  long  past  I  seem  to  hear  Wm.  Van  Lear 
Davis  call  these  names  again  with  quiet  de- 
liberation. He  stands  in  his  pulpit-like 
desk  on  the  high  platform  on  second  floor 
of  the  old  building  at  the  corner  of  Prince 
and  Chestnut,  into  which  we  removed  in  the 
fall  of  1850.  I  see  him  adjust  his  specta- 
cles. I  know  the  kind  of  pencil  he  is  using. 
I  see  him  pause  a  moment  to  adjust  the 
lead,  as  its  point  is  worn.  He  goes  on  with 
the  roll-calf.  All  comes  up  as  it  were  but 
yesterday.  I  am  back  among  the  old  boys, 
m  the  old  days. — A  child's  voice  in  the 
street  recalls  me  to  the  present !  and  I  am 
walking  among  grass-grown  graves  where 
some  even  of  the  memorial  stones  are  grow- 
ing old.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  among 
them  is  that  of  my  dear  old  friend,  William 
A.  Montgomery,  the  finest  gentleman,  I 
think,  whether  boy  or  man,  in  all  the  long 
list  of  my  school -boy  associates  and  friends. 

As  other  rolls  follow,  that  have  been  called 
day  after  day,  changing  from  year  to  year 
until  the  old  are  gone  and  all  are  new— class 
following  class,  hundreds  following  hun- 
dreds, through  forty  years  of  time — I  seem 
to  stand  aside  and  see  the  procession  go  by, 
some  faces  in  shadow,  others  in  the  light, 
but  all  moving  steadily .  westward — west- 
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ward — ^towards  the  sunset.  In  the  moving 
column  some  go  by  slow  and  listless,  others 
with  the  step  of  courage  and  confidence. 
There  are  kind  eves,  smiles  of  cheer,  pleas- 
ant faces,  brave  hearts  of  hope  honest  and 
and  true.     It  is  a  goodly  show  ! 

Many  graduates  are  gathered  here  to-night 
from  many  classes.  Alumni,  I  greet  you  ! 
and  would  have  been  one  of  your  number 
mvself,  but  for  an  accident.  The  class  of 
wnich  I  was  a  member  graduated  in  July, 
1855,  but  in  February  of  that  year  I  was  of- 
fered a  place  in  the  Lancaster  Savings  Insti- 
tution. I  didn't  then  know  the  fatality 
that  usually  attends  my  financial  ventures. 
But  a  few  months  after  I  went  there,  the 
bank  broke!  which  ended  my  career  in  that 
line  of  business.  The  bank  couldn't  stand  it. 
They  didn't  put  me  to  jail  for  it,  but  they 
did  the  cashier,  and  I've  sometimes  been 
amused  to  think  that  perhaps  they  got  the 
wrong  man  ! 

Then  I  tried  law,  in  the  office  of  Newton 
Lightner,  Esq.,  a  most  courteous  gentle- 
man, and  long  a  member  of  the  School 
Board.  I  got  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
into  pretty  good  shape.  He  advised  that, 
by  way  of  variety  I  should  read  Pickwick, 
Oliver  Twist,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  et  aL, 
which  I  did,  to  find  Dickens  a  good  deal 
better  than  Blackstone.  But  I  had  to  make 
some  money,  as  nearly  all  of  us  must,  and 
left  the  law  office  for  the  school  room.  Co. 
Supt.  Wickersham  was  then  making  his 
first  examinations.  I  got  my  first  provis- 
ional certificate  from  him  one  evening  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  old  Lamb  hotel,  on  West 
King  Street,  where  a  small  class  of  appli- 
cants for  such  credentials  was  examined. 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  High 
School,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  California. 
I  had  resigned  to  do  this,  but  the  financial 
crash  of  1857  came  on,  and  the  plans  I 
had  reckoned  upon  miscarried.  I  spent  some 
months  in  West  Chester,  Easton,  and  else- 
where, finally  drifting  back  to  Lancaster, 
with  the  purpose  of  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  During  the  Christmas  holidays,  I 
went  in  to  see  Mr.  John  H.  Pearsol,  in  the 
Evening  Express  office,  on  West  Kine 
street,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted.  He  said 
every  place  was  filled.  I  said  to  him,  **I 
want  to  learn  to  set  type.  I  don't  want  any 
money  until  I'm  worth  it."  **  Oh,"  he 
replied,  *'  if  that's  it,  I'll  get  up  a  case  for 
you.  Come  in  after  New  Year."  I  did  so, 
and  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  **copy  "  I  re- 
member was  a  sermon  bv  Bishop  Bowman, 
in  his  strong,  bold  hand.  It  had  nearly  all 
the  vowels  omitted,  only  consonants  used, 
but  these  were  plain  and  clear.  In  six  or 
eight  weeks  I  hailed  Mr.  Pearsol  for  an  ad- 
vance in  wages.  *  *  How  much  do  you  want.?' ' 
**  AdoUar  a  week."  '*  All  right;  go  ahead." 
Three  or  four  months  later  I  wanted  another 
advance.  *  *  How  much  ?"  "I'm  worth  two 
dollars  a  week  now."  He  agreed  to  it,  and 
at  the  time  I  left  the  office,  after  eight 
months  of  steady  work,  to  go  back  to  my 


old  position  in  the  High  School — which  was 
again  vacant,  Mr.  Dunlevy  having  resigned 
— I  was  receiving  three  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  Preston  was  pa5rmaster,  and 
he  paid  me  usually  in  gold  dollars.  They 
were  very  small,  but  as  they  lay  on  his  desk, 
how  big  they  looked  !  I've  made  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  more  since  then,  from 
salary.  The  Journal,  Franklin  Sauare  Song 
Collection,  and  other  things,  and  have  got 
rid  of  it  nearlv  as  fast  as  I've  made  it ;  but 
those  gold  dollars  Mr.  Preston  used  to  pay 
me  meant  more  than  any  other  money  I've 
ever  made  or  spent.  And  that  work  in  the 
printing  office  was  the  most  profitable  in 
some  respects  that  I  have  ever  done. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  June  when  I  took  a 
few  hours  from  case,  to  see  the  members  of 
the  School  Board  and  say  that  I  would  be 
an  applicant  for  the  old  place.  Was  ever 
June  aay  more  beautiful  ?  One  of  the  first 
men  I  called  on  was  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  was 
then  mayor,  his  office  in  the  City  Hall.  He 
was  pleased  to  know  that  I  thought  of  going 
back,  and  so  was  I.  .1  had  at  last  learned 
my  lesson,  slowly,  stubbornly,  but  at  last, 
I  was  to  be  a  teacher.  Was  it  the  irony  of 
Fate  that  drove  me  to  this  work  ?  or  did  a 
kind  Providence  bar  me  in  and  direct  my 
way  ?  I  prefer  to  think  the  latter ;  and  I  am 
very  grateful  that,  with  my  small  measure  of 
ability  and  strength,  I  have  been  permitted 
thus  to  spend  these  forty  years  of  life.  I 
would  not  have  my  work  other  than  it  has 
been,  save  that  I  wish  there  had  been  more 
of  it  and  that  it  were  better  done.  No,  I 
would  not  exchange  these  busy  years  of 
varied  labor,  in  school  and  out  of  it,  for  the 
wealth  of  any  millionaire  I've  ever  heard  of. 
I  think  that  at  any  time  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  could  have  left  the  Hi^h  School  and 
made  twice  what  I  am  receiving  there,  but 
the  money  is  not  the  thing  I  have  considered. 
When  tempted,.  I  have  asked  myself  the 
question,  **  How  will  you  regard  this  when 
you  look  back  to  it  a  hundred  years  hence  1 " 
A  man  should  tiy  to  live  and  labor  so  that 
both  his  life  and  his  work  will  stand  the  test 
of  that  stem  question.  In  1865  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, needing  some  one  to  assist  him  on 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  offered  me 
the  position,  and  urged  my  acceptance  of  it, 
but  made  the  requirement  that  I  stop  teach- 
ing. I  declined  the  place,  telling  him  that 
I  would  do  for  him  what  work  I  could  but  I 
would  not  leave  the  school-room.  That  was 
not  satisfactory  to  him  then,  but  a  year  later, 
meeting  him  in  Centre  Square,  he  hailed  me 
and  said,  *'  I'll  take  you  on  your  own  terms. 
But  you  must  stop  teaching  night  school,  as 
I  don't  want  to  write  your  obituary. ' '  I  have 
put  every  number  of  The  Journal  through 
the  printing  office  from  that  time  to  the 
present — from  the  fifteenth  to  the  forty-fifth 
volume. 

Of  the  School  Directors  in  the  early  days, 
I  remember  well  those  who  were  prominent 
and  frequent  visitors  from  1849  ^o  ^^55' 
And  for  the  forty-one  years  ^ince  that  time 
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I  have  known  personally,  or  at  least  known 
of,  nearly  every  man  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Board.  When  Dr.  John  L. 
Atlee  resigned  his  membership  he  had  been 
a  School  Director  for  more  than  forty  years, 
a  lonja:er  continuous  period  than  any  other 
man  in  the  city,  or  perhaps  in  the  State. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burro wes  was  a  member  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  or  five  men,  all  of  his  contem- 
po]:aries  in  the  Board  have  passed  away. 
Hon.  John  B.  Livingston,  Dr.  J.  Aug.  Ehler, 
Amos  Slaymaker,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  R.  Wil- 
son, Esq. ,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
surviving  members. 

There  are  people  with  whom  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  live  and  work.  For  twenty-seven 
years  Mr.  James  C.  Gable  has  been  in  the 
High  School.  You  know  him,  and  I  know 
him,  for  a  straightforward,  earnest,  honest, 
capable  man,  who  has  compelled  results 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  be  had ;  and 
hundreds  of  boys  who  have  been  in  the 
school  are  his  life-lonff  debtors.  We  have 
been  closely  associated  these  many  years, 
and  all  the  while  with  mutual  confidence 
and  high  regard.  One  of  the  half-dozen 
best  and  most  successful  teachers  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  High  School  is  a  lady,  who 
has  been  so  good-natured  as  to  remain  with 
the  boys  for  the  past  twelve  and  a  half  years. 
She  brings  to  her  work  such  fitness,  natural 
and  acquired,  as  few  teachers  possess.  It 
was  a  bright  day  in  the  boys'  calendar  when 
Miss  Mary  Martin  was  elected  here,  to  live 
with  them,  and  talk  with  them,  and  influence 
them  to  broader  thought  and  better  things 
year  after  year.  Carl  Matz  has  been  with 
us  for  nearly  twenty  years.  You  know  the 
master.  He  comes  by  birth  to  the  divine 
gift  of  music,  and  has  had  the  best  training 
that  Germany,  the  land  of  song,  affords. 
That  we  should  have  such  a  leader  for  our 
high  school  has  always  been  to  me  cause  for 
wonder  and  congratulation.  You  have 
heard^his  music  ring  to-day,  as  at  every 
commencement  for  many  years.  Carl 
Thorbahn  also,  another  thoroughly  trained 
musician  of  the  Fatherland,  a  careful  in- 
structor, rigid  in  the  requirement  of  accu- 
rate work,  for  this  is  essential  to  good  re- 
sults in  our  high  school  orchestra.  Free 
instruction  in  orchestral  music  is  a  feature 
of  the  school,  and  there  is  probably  no  bet- 
ter instructor  anywh'^re  in  this  line  of  work. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  good 
people  are  on  our  force.  It  is  also  good  to 
know  that  there  has  never  been  an  unpleas- 
ant word  amongst  us,  however  long  or  short 
the  time  of  our  association.  We  are  pretty 
good  people  to  live  with,  and  this  atmosphere 
of  mutual  courtesy  and  good  feeling  has  its 
wholesome  reflex  influence  upon  the  boys. 

A  teacher  should  have  scholarship.  It 
may  be  had  aside  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  liberal  training,  but  the  older  I  grow  the 
more  I  appreciate  the  value  of  a  tnorough 
College  or  University  course  of  study.  Tens 
of  thousands  in  money  would  weigh  little 


with  me  now  against  an  early  four  years* 
course  under  the  good  men  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College, and  a  post-graduate  course 
in  some  great  University.  I  did  not  and  could 
not  have  it.  But  I  had  the  supreme  good 
fortune  to  be  started  well,  and  my  best 
teacher  was  my  mother,  whom,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  cong^tulated  upon  being  so  young 
at  the  age  of  eighty -six.  She  was  brought 
up  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-Book,  but 
she  could  dance  the  old-fashioned  dances 
and  sing  ballads  as  well  as  hymns  in  a 
strong,  clear,  sweet  voice,  as  it  seems  to  me 
I  have  never  heard  anybody  else  sing  them. 
I  have  heard  nearly  all  the  queens  of  the 
lyric  stage  who  have  sung  in  America  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  the  most  famous  of  them 
many  times  over,  in  concert  and  opera,  and 
have  often  sat  spell -bound  under  their  witch- 
ing charm.  But  no  music  has  ever  held  me 
under  a  sweeter  spell  than  my  mother's 
son^s  in  childhocd,  when  she  seemed  to  sing 
as  the  lark  sings— because  she  could  not  help 
it.  In  her  simple  old-time  faith  in  God  and 
His  angels,  in  her  utter  forgetfulness  of  self, 
in  her  constant  service  to  others,  that  never 
looked  for  return  or  reward,  she  was  a 
teacher  of  the  angelic  type  so  rare  in  this 
lower  world.  My  parents  were  fortunately 
not  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  g^ood 
to  teach  children  too  early  to  read.  I  was 
put  at  it  almost  as  soon  as  I  could  talk — 
and  the  Bible  was  the  reading-book.  We 
had  but  three  or  four  books  in  those  days, 
and  my  father's  will  and  my  mother's  influ- 
ence kept  me  at  it,  so  that  when  I  left  home 
at  eleven  years  of  age  for  Oak  Hill  Academy, 
I  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  Bible  truth 
and  Bible  story  in  the  good  old  Bible  phrase. 
I  would  not  now  exchange  that  experience 
for  a  knowledge  of  all  other  books  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

The  old  country  school  was  at  a  cross- 
roads, but  out  of  the  windows  was  the  cool 
woods,  with  dropping  nuts  and  acorns, 
where  we  played  "town  ball,"  where  the 
birds  sang,  where  I  can  see  the  flash  of  the 
flicker's  wing  and  hear  the  woodpecker 
tapping  yet.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have 
been  a  cnild  in  touch  with  Mother  Nature, 
with  time  to  see  her  sky,  and  breathe  her 
air,  and  live  such  life  as  can  be  lived  no- 
where away  from  the  woods  and  the  farm. 
At  Oak  Hill,  what  a  world  was  opened  in 
the  books  of  Mr.  Fetter's  school  library ! 
My  mother  was  a  member  of  both  the  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  churches.  Of  the 
former,  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  rector; 
his  wife,  a  sister  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster, 
author  of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  *'  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  and 
many  another  good  song,  was  the  organist. 
To  go  there  was  always  a  pleasure,  often  a 
delight.  Like  her  brother,  this  gentle 
woman  had  the  gift  of  music  in  double 
measure.  On  the  Duke  street  hill  in  Lan- 
caster, in  1849-50,  I  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Gilbert,  to  the  delights  of  the  plant 
world  from  the  side  of  Botany.     The  mem- 
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ory  of  those  botanical  excursions  and  the 
enjoyment  we  had  in  finding  and  anal3'zing 
plants  and  flowers  along  the  Conestoga  and 
elsewhere,  led  many  years  afterwards  to  the 
coming  of  Mr.  GilSert  to  the  High  School, 
mainly  that  he  might  give  to  other  boys, 
and  to  us  all,  what  he  had  given  to  me. 
The  study  of  Botany  in  the  High  School,  as 
we  have  nad  it  for  twenty  years,  results  di- 
rectly from  my  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of 
the  study  when  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age 
in  his  school.  He  introduced  me  also  to  a 
a  number  of  his  favorite  authors,  and  to 
some  good  things  in  literature  which  I  could 
then  in  some  measure  appreciate,  and  which 
have  had  for  me  an  ever-growing  charm. 
It  is  thought  we  want,  and  beauty,  and 
goodness — ^the  best  works  of  the  best  men 
and  women  who  have  ever  lived.  Give  this 
to  the  children,  but  let  it  be  given  by  teach- 
ers who  know  it  and.  love  it  themselves — 
and  these  boys  and  girls,  grown  to  men  and 
women,  will  be  grateful  in  the  days  to  come. 
Then  I  had  four  years  in  the  High  School 
and  a  year  on  the  farm,  until  1855.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  taken  all  the  good  of  every 
sort — fun  and  earnest,  if  you  like — that  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  My  university  has 
been  the  book,  the  newspaper,  the  play,  the 
concert,  the  opera,  the  lecture,  the  sermon, 
the  church,  the  world  of  nature,  the  world 
of  art,  the  printing  office,  the  dictionary,  the 
cyclopedia,  the  poem,  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  school,  the  blessed  association  of 
friends.  Time  and  money  have  been  of  value 
only  as  they  could  be  changed  into  what  I 
wanted  more.  I  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  past  thirty  years  to  see  and 
hear  the  best  in  art  and  music  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  The  chief  value  of  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  to  me  these  many  years 
has  been  that  I  might  know  what  was  worth 
my  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  metropolis.  I 
have  tried  to  be  in  touch  intellectually  and 
spiritually  with  the  best  souls  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  with  their  strength  and  their 
goodness— souls  *' forever  young"  because 
over  them  death  has  no  power — from'  Abra- 
ham and  Moses  and  Socrates  to  Lincoln  and 
Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott ;  from  Isaiah 
and  David  to  Wordsworth,  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson.  In  music  and  the  drama  I  have 
heard  and  enjoyed  much  from  Parepa-Rosa 
to  Melba,  from  Gottschalk  to  Paderewski, 
from  Ole  Bull  to  Ovide  Musin,  from  Forrest 
and  Davenport  and  Charlotte  Cushmanto 
Irving  and  Terry.  Of  story  books  and  other 
books  what  a  world  it  has  been — from  the 
Old  Bible  to  Ian  Maclaren. 

But  pardon  all  this  personal  remark,  if  it 
shall  seem  irrelevant.  In  a  paper  like  this, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  what  to  leave 
unsaid.  This  I  may  add  :  A  few  days  ago 
I  saw  a  statement  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
formally  crowned  October  9,  1837.  ^^  \\^^\. 
day  I  was  born,  and  if  she  has  had  a  better 
time  than  I,  or  is  nearing  the  end  with  a 
more  quiet,  comfortable  hope,  I  congratulate 
the  Queen  with  all  my  heart. 


Is  it  time  to  think  of  ** retiring.?"  If  I 
were  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  I  might 
now  retire  from  active  service  on  large  pay, 
and  follow  the  bent  of  my  fancy  the  rest  of 
the  way.  But  I  am  neither  soldier  nor 
sailor,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  "retire."  My 
sword  arm  may  have  been  stronger,  my 
brain  more  clear,  my  foot  more  firm,  but  I 
am  not  conscious  of  the  fact.  When  I  die, 
I  should  like  to  go  quickly,  having  worked 
on  in  full  vigor  to  the  end.  At  the  close  of 
a  series  of  three  performances  that  I  saw  a 
few  weeks  since,  **  Caleb  Plummer"  twice 
and  **  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  were  given 
by  that  most  delightful  actor,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where,  in  1829,  he  was  bom,  he  came  before 
the  curtain  at  the  call  of  the  great  audience, 
carried  away  by  the  fineness  and  force  of  his 
dramatic  art,  and  said:  **It  is  sixty  years 
that  I  have  been  upon  the  stage!  I  am 
playing  to  the  grand- children  of  the  men 
whom  I  remember  trying  to  amuse.  I  think 
I  am  still  strong  and  vigorous,  I  know  I  am 
in  good  spirits,  and  I  have  not  yet  thought 
of  retiring."  He  has  been  at  it  sixty  years, 
and  talks  as  if  he  would  keep  at  it  for 
another  sixty,  so  fresh  and  youthful  is  his 
energy.  With  only  forty  years  of  work  for 
me  to  remember,  younger  than  Jeflferson, 
and  in  quite  as  good  spirits,  why  not  go 
ahead  and  make  a  score  of  fifty?  '* After 
all,  a  man's  real  possession  is  his  memory," 
Alexander  Smith  tells  us,  **  in  nothing  else 
is  he  rich,  in  nothing  else  is  he  poor." 
And  for  me,  ten  years  more  of  blessed  mem- 
ory is  wealth  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside. 

Ladies,  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  as  to 
old  friends.  But  I  don't  know  you.  We 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  mutual  ac- 
(juaintance.  I  congratulate  you  upon  hav- 
ing been  under  good  teachers,  thoroughly 
devoted  to  their  work,  to  whom  you  owe  a 
debt  of  obligation  that  neither  words  nor 
money  can  repay.  But  every  element  of 
power  and  gooaness  in  either  school  should, 
through  all  these  years,  have  been  utilized 
in  the  interest  of. every  boy  and  girl  en- 
rolled, in  so  far  as  the  pupil  was  capable  of 
receiving  benefit.  The  growing  boy  in  a 
large  school  of  any  grade  is  most  fortunate 
who  has  opportunity  to  come  under  the 
touch  of  a  strong,  kind,  well-educated 
woman,  wise  and  good.  That  all  teachers 
should  be  men  in  any  boys*  school  is  not 
best;  nor  is  it  best  that  in  a  girls'  high 
school,  especially,  the  teachers  should  all  be 
women.  The  home  affords  a  suggestive 
thought  for  the  school. 

Had  the  present  High  School  building 
been  planned — as  it  should  have  been — for 
recitations  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  there  would  nave  been  greater 
good  to  both.  All  of  you  being  in  the  same 
building,  you  should  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  better  school  life.  But  it  is  now  of  no 
avail  to  spjeak  of  that.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the 
school  attendance  grows  in  like  proportion. 
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Already  a  new  high  school  building  is 
talked  of  for  the  girls.  It  may  be  some 
years  before  it  is  built,  but  it  is  coming. 
I>t  it  have  the  best  location  the  town  can 
afford;  let  it  be  a  noble  structure,  broad  in 
plan  and  complete  in  equipment,  worthy 
to  stand  for  a  hundred  years  the  pride  of  the 
city,  the  crown  of  her  educational  system. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  enjoy  our 
life  in  the  High  School,  and  have  always 
enjoyed  it.  It  has  not  been  the  drudgery  of 
the  tread-mill,  but  the  gladness  of  contact 
with  living  issues,  live  thought,  live  pur- 
pose. Every  year  has  been  a  new  year,  and 
it  has  brought  with  it  a  new  year's  hopes 
and  joys.  The  school  is  **not  much"  on 
paint  and  putty,  but  it  hammers  good  metal 
to  some  result.  It  is  a  good  place  for  a  boy 
of  right  purpose  to  live ;  but  trickery,  and 
laziness,  and  meanness  are  not  comfortably 


at  home  there.  It  is  not  the  best  of  schools, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  manv  souls  have 
found  it  a  privilege  to  live  ana  to  grow.  It 
looks  to  the  future  far  away  as  well  as  that 
which  is  near,  while  ordinary  school -work 
has  its  due  share  of  attention  and  occupies 
nearly  all  of  its  recitation  periods. 

Our  leading  purpose  is  to  teach  this— 
that  whosoever  does  little  wrong  what  time 
he  lives  may  one  day  come  to  the  Land  of 
Peace;  that  whosoever  lives  pure,  speaks 
true,  loves  right,  follows  the  King,  may  one 
day  come  where  pleasant  waters  flow,  and 
grassy  meads  are  fair  with  angel  forms  and 
loving  eyes;  that  whoso  does  well  may  one 
day  dwell  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  that 
ever  and  forever  he  may  grow  wiser,  sound- 
ing profounder  depths  and  rising  to  loftier 
heignts  of  goodness  and  gratitude,  and  so  to 
the  supremest  joy. 


Official  Department. 


ON,) 

5.     I 


Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  July,  1896. 

THE  appropriation  for  the  school  year 
ending  June,  1896,  is  $5,500,000,  and  is 
distributed  on  the  triennial  list  of  taxables 
returned  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1895.  The  appropriation  for 
the  school  year  ending  June,  1895,  was  paid 
on  the  triennial  list  of  taxables  returned  in 
1892.  The  rate  last  year  was  ^3,552,  the 
rate  this  year  is  $3,302  ;  hence  it  is  evident 
that  unless  the  number  of  taxables  in  a 
district  has  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  three  years,  it  will  receive  less  appro- 
priation than  last  year.  The  changes  in 
amounts  sent  Boards,  whether  greater  or 
less,  are  due  to  the  change  of  list  of  tax- 
ables. Under  the  present  law  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  can  only  pay 
out  such  sums  per  week  as  the  State  Treas- 
urer authorizes  him  to  do,  and  since  the  ap- 
propriation has  become  so  large  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pay  out  the  entire  appropriation  at 
once  without  crippling  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  State  Government,  ana,  in 
consequence,  the  payment  is  drawn  out 
until  the  first  of  the  year  following.  School 
boards  should  arrange  their  financial  affairs 
so  as  not  to  be  embarrassed  in  money  mat- 
ters in  case  they  do  not  receive  their 
appropriation  until  late  in  the  fall.  In  view 
of  the  large  amounts  now  given  by  the 
state,  boards  should  be  willing  to  do  this. 

So  far  as  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction is  concerned,  the  districts  are  paid 
in  the  order  in  which  their  Annual  Reports, 
accompanied  by  their  Affidavits  and  Certi- 
ficates are  received,  except  in  cases  of 
special  shortage  of  funds,  such  as  inability 
to  pay  last  year's  teachers.  And  all  war- 
rants would  be  sent  out  at  once  if  it  were 
not  that  the  Department  is  limited  by  the 


State  Treasurer  in  the  amount  he  allows 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
draw  on  him  for,  usually  about  $150,000  or 
$200,000  per  week.  If  Boards  have  patience 
they  will  all  receive  their  share  of  the 
appropriation  as  soon  as  the  amounts 
allowed  per  week  by  the  State  Treasurer 
will  bring  their  district  in  order  for  pay- 
ment. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  gentlemen  here  named  have  been 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
PuDlic  Instruction  to  serve  as  Trustees  of 
the  several  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  en- 
suing term  of  three  years,  or  until  1899: 

West  Chester— Isaac  Johnson,  Media,  and 
W.  Penrose  Moore,  Coatesville. 

Mt/iersville— John  B.  Warfel,  Lancaster, 
and  David  McMullen,  Lancaster. 

Kutztown—J.  Daniel  Sharadin,  Kutztown, 
and  H.  Willis  Bland,  Reading. 

East  Stroudsburg—jyr,  W.  G.  Weaver, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  A.  C.  La  Barre,  Easton. 

Mansfield— \j^  Brooks,  Canton,  and  Ben- 
ton E.  James,  Montrose. 

Bloomsdurg—Cha,r\es  G.  Barkley,  Blooms- 
burg,  and  Robert  R.  Little,  Bloomsburg. 

S/tlppensdurg— George  H.  Stewart,  Ship- 
pensburg,  and  George  S.  McLean,  Ship- 
pensburg. 

Lock  Haven — C.  A.  Mayer,  Lock  Haven, 
and  J.  W.  Bridgens,  Lock  Haven. 

Indiana— 'l^joies  G.  Mitchell,  Hamilton, 
and  A.  W.  Kimmell,  Indiana. 

California—],  K.  Billingsley.  California, 
and  James  S.  McKean,  Charleroi. 

Edinboro—Dv,  S.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Edinboro, 
and  M.  M.  Wellman,  Edinboro. 

Clarion—^,  W.  Barr,  Clarion,  and  A.  W. 
Corbett,  Clarion. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  More  than  half 
the  school- houses  in  the  county  are  now 
supplied  with  stone  slate  black-boards. 
There  are  yet  eight  houses  not  supplied 
^with  good  furniture.  These  are  in  Provi- 
<lence  East,  Monroe,  Juniata  and  Mechanics. 
Flags  have  been  put  into  or  on  fully  nine- 
tenuis  of  all  the  houses  in  the  county. 
Great  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  exercises 
on  these  occasions.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  some  places  more  than  500  persons 
were  in  attendance.  Directors  paid  one 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  oflficiai  visits  to 
the  schools  during  the  term  just  closed. 
The  rural  district  paying  the  highest  aver- 
age salary,  $42.50,  is  Broad  Top;  those 
paying  the  lowest,  $22.00,  St.  Clair  West 
And  Mechanics.  Turning  to  the  report  of 
1 89 1,  it  shows  an  enrollment  of  10,723  ;  an 
average  attendance  of  6,486 ;  those  in  at- 
tendance every  day  of  the  term,  321 ;  in 
attendance  eighty  days  or  more,  5, 123.  The 
present  report  shows  an  enrollment  of  11,- 
-356,  a  gain  of  631  ;  an  average  attendance  of 
7,861,  a  gain  of  1,375  »  present  every  day  of 
the  term,  1,067,  a  gain  of  746  ;  present  eighty 
days  or  more,  7,110,  a  gain  of  1,987,  That 
is,  in  six  years,  while  the  gain  in  enroll- 
ment has  been  less  than  six  percent.,  the 
^ain  in  average  attendance  has  been  more 
than  twenty-one  X)er  cent.,  the  gain  in  those 
attending  eighty  days  or  more  almost 
thirtv-nine  per  cent.,  and  the  gain  in  the 
number  attending  every  day  of  the  term  has 
heen  something  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  per  cent.  These  facts  and  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves. 

Berks  —  Supt.  Zechman  :  Graduating 
-classes  were  examined  in  the  following 
districts :  Albany,  Hereford,  Kutztown  and 
Ontelannee.  The  first  two  are  the  first 
townships  to  have  graduating  classes  in 
Berks  county.  I  also  examined  the  Birds- 
boro  High  School. 

Caicbria— Supt.  Leech  :  Pupils*  final  ex- 
aminations were  held  at  Elton,  Dale,  Mor- 
rellville,  Wilmore,  Gallitzin,  Ashville, 
Glasgow,  Hastings,  Carrolltown  and  Ebens- 
burg.  A  large  number  of  pupils  were 
successful  in  passing  a  good  examination. 
Citizens  and  pupils  take  great  interest  in 
this  feature  of  the  work.  With  Supt. 
Berkey  in  Johnstown,  and  Supt.  Gibson  in 
the  county,  I  predict  a  bright  future  for  our 
schools. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter :  The  Bridgeport 
School  Board  contracted  for  an  annex  to 
their  school  building,  to  cost  $9,000.  When 
completed,  the  house  will  be  a  model  build- 
ing. The  heating  and  ventilation  will  be  of 
the  latest  improved  system.  There  is  a 
Rowing  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  and 
^irls,  encouraged  by  friends,  to  present 
themselves  as  applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. Many  of  these  young  people  are 
not  qualified  by  age,  experience,  or  scholar- 
ship to  enter  the  school-room.    I  am  mak- 


ing examinations  more  rigid,  and  marking 
more  closely,  than  ever  before.  I  find  this  a 
necessity  for  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  I 
have  granted  some  applicants  certificates 
who  were  very  near  the  line  of  failure  ;  I  did 
this  because  I  thought  I  saw  the  promise 
of  good  teachers  in  them.  In  several  in- 
stances my  expectations  were  fully  realized; 
in  others,  I  was  sadly  disappointed.  I  feel 
now  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  make 
the  standard  of  examinations  such  as  only 
zealous,  hard-working  teachers  can  reach. 
Tax-payers,  parents  and  children,  all  de- 
mand that  teachers  who  enter  the  school- 
room shall  render  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  they  receive. 

Greene — Supt.  Stewart :  In  retiring  from 
the  office  of  county  superintendent,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  members 
of  the  State  Department  for  their  helpful 
advice  always  so  promptly  given,  and  to  all 
directors,  teachers,  and  people  of  our  county, 
whose  co-operation  or  hospitality  I  have  en- 
joyed, hoping  that  the  same  kindness  may 
be  extended  to  my  successor.  Prof.  J.  L. 
Hopton,  whom  I  can  most  heartily  com- 
mend to  the  confidence  of  our  people. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers :  The  triennial 
convention  of  directors  was  very  largely 
attended.  Of  the  237  directors  in  the  county, 
223  were  present.  The  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Salisbury,  Blairsville,  Homer 
City  and  Indiana  high  schools  attracted 
large  crowds.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  of  the  ungraded 
schools  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  tne  county,  and,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  were  granted  diplomas.  About 
fifty  others  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standard.  The  second  primary.  West  In- 
diana schools,  in  charge  of  Miss  A.  L. 
Stewart,  reports  sixty  pupils  enrolled,  and 
not  one  of  them  tardy  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  weeks. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  The  principal 
ediK:ational  events  of  the  month  were  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Patterson 
and  Mifflintown  high  schools.  From  the 
former,  four  girls  and  two  boys  were  grad- 
uated ;  from  the  latter,  six  girls  and  three 
boys.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in 
these  exercises,  and  they  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  schools  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  held.  These  exercises  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  good  throughout  the  county.  The 
patrons  are  aroused  to  a  greater  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  public  schools  ;  and 
the  pupils  are  inspirea  to  do  still  better 
work.  May  the  fifteen  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  thus  been  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  school-days  ended,  turn  to 
profitable  use  the  training  received,  and  be 
as  successful  in  life  as  they  have  been  in 
school. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke  :  The  commence- 
ments of  the  high  schools  of  Jackson,  Corn- 
wall, and  the  two  Annville  districts,  were 
held  during  this  month.    The  exercises  re- 
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fleeted  much  credit  upon  the  directors  and 
teachers  of  these  districts.  E.  E.  McCurdy, 
esq.,  of  Lebanon,  delivered  the  address  in 
Jackson,  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck  in  Corn- 
wall and  the  two  Annvilles. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  The  borough  of 
Catasau(][ua  has  perfected  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  school-house.  It  will 
be  a  handsome  structure  of  brick  and  Hum- 
melstown  brown-stone.  The  building  will 
be  94  feet  front  by  77  feet  in  depth.  All  the 
latest  improvements  in  school  architecture 
and  outfitting  will  be  introduced.  Electric 
bells  and  speakin&^-tubes  will  be  placed  in 
each  room.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  Smead,  Wills 
&  Co.  An  electric  motor  will  be  used  to 
drive  the  fans  for  ventilating  purposes. 
Brown's  patent  chalk  trough  will  be  placed 
in  each  room  and  connected  with  the  ven- 
tilation. There  will  be  ten  rooms  and  a 
directors*  room.  Every  convenience  has 
been  provided  for.  and  the  building  will  be 
a  fine  one  in  every  respect.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  the  building  ready  for  occupancy  by 
December  ist. 

MiPFUN— Supt.  Cooper:  As  May  and  June 
are  months  principally  emploj^ed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  new  school  year, 
there  are  few  items  of  interest  to  be  reported. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Lewis- 
town  high  school  were  equal  to  any  that 
have  been  held  heretofore,  if  not  an  im- 
provement upon  them.  The  people  and  the 
county  papers  speak  in  terms  of  deserved 
praise  of  the  gjraduating  class  and  the  faith- 
ful and  effective  work  of  the  principal  and 
his  competent  corps  of  teachers.  Each  di- 
rector of  the  county  should  receive,  through 
his  Board,  a  subscription  copy  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  The  series  of 
twelve  local  institutes,  held  under  my 
supervision  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
closed  with  that  at  Kresgeville.  The  teach- 
ers as  usual  responded  with  well-prepared 
papers  or  talks  on  their  respective  subjects, 
and  an  appreciative  audience  greeted  us  in 
our  work. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch:  The  course 
of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  is  working 
nicely.  It  insures  a  higher  percentage  of 
attendance,  more  and  better  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  more  thorough  teach- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  During  the 
month  of  April,  examinations  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  for  pupils  who 
had  completed  the  course.  Thirty-eight 
applicants  presented  themselves,  of  which 
number  only  two  failed.  The  pupils  of  the 
Freemansburg  schools  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  procure  funds  for  a  library.  They 
realized  $70.  The  Hellertown  schools  gave 
a  similar  entertainment,  and  realized  $32. 
They  added  135  volumes  to  their  library. 

Somerset— Supt.  Berkey:  The  Somerset 
borough  schools  closed  May  15  with  inter- 
esting exercises.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  sixteen.    Several  of  our  borouglj 


districts  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
establishing  District  High  Schools  under 
the  law  recently  enacted.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
number  of  such  schools  will  soon  be  in 
operation  throughout  the  county. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  The  Institutes 
held  during  April  closed  the  series  for  the 
year.  I  feel  that  thev  have  added  materially 
to  the  progress  of  school  work.  The  people 
in  the  places  where  the  meetings  were  held 
are  anxious  that  such  gatherings  should  be 
held  often. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar:  April  24th 
was  observed  as  Arfcor  Day  by  our  schools. 
The  literary  society  of  the  high  school  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  programme  for  its 
regular  meeting,  which  fell  on  that  day,  and 
invited  the  other  schools  of  the  Franklin 
Building  to  participate  in  the  exercises. 
All  the  numbers  on  the  programme  had 
reference  to  the  objects  for  which  the  day 
was  appointed.  Addresses  were  made  bv 
Mr.  Eaward  Welden,  president  of  the  Board, 
and  Mr.  Augustus  A.  Bishop,  a  member  of 
the  same.  Trees  were  planted  on  the 
campus.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  lay  out 
the  grounds  of  the  Franklin  Building  with 
a  view  to  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  at- 
tainable, and  to  this  end  the  art  of  the  land- 
scape gardener  is  called  into  service. 

Braddock— Supt.  Keefer:  We  closed  a 
very  successful  term  on  May  22nd.  The 
graduating  exercises  of  the  high  school 
were  held  in  Carnegie  Auditorium,  which 
was  packed.  The  class  numbers  twelve, 
six  girls  and  six  boys.  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan, 
of  Allegheny,  addressed  the  class.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  the  president 
of  the  School  Board,  Mr.  V.  C.  Knorr. 

Butler— Supt.  Mackey :  In  this,  the 
closing  month  of  school,  the  usual  events  of 
the  commencement  season  took  place,  and 
they  each  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
year.  We  took  a  full  week  to  it,  as  follows: 
Saturday,  May  23,  the  Superintendent's  re- 
ception to  the  graduating  class  and  faculty 
of  the  High  School ;  Sunday,  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crawiord,  president  of 
Allegheny  College ;  Tuesday.  Class  Day 
exercises  ;  Wednesday,  Commencement  ; 
Thursday,  Superintendent's  reception  to 
the  teachers  ;  Friday,  2  p.  m.,  graduating 
exercises  of  the  grammar  schools  ;  8  p.  m.. 
Alumni  address,  by  Judge  Reyburn,  of 
Kittanning ;  9  p.  m.,  Alumni  banquet 
There  were  twenty-nine  graduates  from  the 
High  School,  and  fifty-nine  from  the  gram- 
mar schools.  The  members  of  the  class 
acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  the 
schools  won  new  honors  and  are  more  firmly 
established  in  the  confidence  of  their 
patrons. 

Danville — Supt.  Houser  :  On  May  26th 
our  schools  closed  a  very  successful  year's 
work.  Unusual  interest  was  shown  m  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  High 
School.  There  were  fifteen  graduates,  and 
the  average  standing  of  the  class  was  higher 
than  that  of  last  year. 
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Du  Bois— Supt.  Greene :  The  April  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  by  all  the  schools.  The 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  appropriate 
in-door  exercises.  In  the  afternoon  about 
fifty  trees  were  planted  on  the  different 
school  grounds  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
School  Board  in  the  different  wards.  At  3 
o'clock  all  the  pupils  and  their  teachers 
assembled  in  the  Central  Opera  House, 
where  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  in  sing- 
ing and  in  listening  to  recitations  and  short 
addresses. 

Foster  Twp. — Supt.  Gabrio:  As  the  year 
draws  to  a  close,  I  find  that  expenses  for 
books  and  supplies  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  This  shows  that  we  have  been 
very  economical,  since  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  the  Board,  with  the  advice  of  the 
teachers,  changed  all  the  books  then  in  use 
except  history  and  geography.  At  the  same 
time  each  pupil  in  the  district  has  been  well 
supplied.  The  enrollment  of  the  eight 
months  has  been  reduced  to  69  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  attendance  for  the 
term.  This  is  due  to  the  hard  times,  which 
compel  the  boys  to  find  employment  about 
the  mines. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose:  Plans  were 
-  adopted  for  an  eight-room  building  in  the 
8th  ward,  to  relieve  crowded  schools  in  that 
vicinity.  This  makes  the  fourth  new  build- 
ing undertaken  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  Our  schools  closed  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  our  teachers  are  enjoying  a  much 
needed  rest;  not,  however,  till  the  question 
of  the  appointments  for  the  coming  term 
has  been  settled  will  the  vacation  be  relished 
in  the  fullest  sense.  A  number  of  our 
teachers  are  attending  a  local  summer 
school. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  Our  schools 
closed  May  26.  The  exercises  were  as  fol- 
lows: Sixty- four  pupils  from  the  A  ^ammar 
school  ^rade  were  promoted  to  the  High 
School  in  a  public  meeting  held  on  Friday 
evening.  May  22d.  Rev.  R.  D.  Naylor, 
pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church,  made  a  telling 
address  to  patrons  and  pupils.  The  High 
School  commencement  took  place  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  The  class  numbered 
twenty-six— the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  A  striking  feature  of  the  class  was 
the  preponderance  of  the  male  members, 
there  being  seventeen  bo>rs  to  nine  girls. 
The  annual  address  on  this  occasion  was 
made  by  Deputy  Supt.  John  p.  Stewart. 
This  address  was  highly  appreciated  by  all 
in  attendance.  The  final  meeting  was  that 
of  the  High  School  Alumni  Association,  on 
Thursday  evening".  This  now  numbers  195 
members.  The  literary  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  essays,  music,  etc.,  and 
an  eloquent  address  by  Silas  S.  Neff,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory, 
Philadelphia.  This  was  followed  by  the 
annual  banquet,  by  no  means  the  least  en- 
joyable portion  of  the  programme.     A  very 


pleasing  feature  of  all  the  closing  exercises 
was  the  vocal  music  bv  the  pupils.  The 
effective  work  that  is  being  done  by  our 
schools  in  this  important  subject  was  more 
apparent  than  ever  before. 

SuNBURY — Supt.  Oberdorf :  The  Board 
has  selected  a  site  for  the  new  High 
School  building  to  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year.  An  architect  has  been 
selected,  and  plans  for  a  fourteen-room 
building  have  been  submitted  and  adopted. 
The  building  will  contain  a  basement  and 
three  additional  stories,  with  an  auditorium 
on  the  third  capable  of  seating  about  800 
people,  to  be  used  for  commencement  ex- 
ercises and  the  like.  The  building  is  to  be 
modem  in  all  its  appointments,  and  will 
cost  when  completed  upwards  of  $35,000. 
Our  schools  closed  on  Wednesday,  June  3d. 
The  term  has  been  a  satisfactory  oite,  no 
clashing  of  any  kind,  and  the  work  in  all 
departments  healthy  and  progressive.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Lyon's  Opera  House,  June  4th.  There 
were  eighteen  graduates,  all  of  whom  have 
done  excellent  work  during  the  year  ;  they 
acquitted  themselves  well  on  the  evening  of 
commencement.  Dr.  J.  H.  Harris,  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  was  present,  and  conferred 
the  diplomas.  Sixteen  applicants  were  ex- 
amined for  professional  certificates,  and 
fourteen  for  provisional.  All  did  well. 
None  were  rejected.  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Board  to  make  the  High  School  course 
four  years,  instead  of  three,  and  to  organize 
the  course  of  study  so  as  to  fit  students  for 
college.  Thus  we  have  good  reason  to  feel 
that  we  are  now  getting  in  position  to  do 
better  work  than  ever  before.  Until  the 
new  building  is  completed,  we  shall  be 
somewhat  hampered  for  room.  Meanwhile 
we  shall  do  the  best  we  can,  and  live  in  an- 
ticipation of  better  things  in  the  near  future. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones :  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  Arbor  Day,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  State  Forestry  Commissioner, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before  the  Tree 
Culture  Association  of  the  West  Chester 
schools.  Exercises  in  celebration  of  the 
day  were  held  in  all  the  rooms.  The  senior 
class  of  the  High  School  planted  an  Amer- 
ican elm  on  the  school  grounds.  Dr. 
Isaac  Massey,  a  former  director  in  the  dis- 
trict, delivered  a  lecture  before  the  High 
School  on  "What  to  do  in  Emergencies." 
It  was  full  of  practical  suggestions.  The 
contest  for  the  Joseph  S.  Evans  prize  in  de- 
clamation was  held  on  May  ist.  It  is  a 
contest  that  is  open  to  girls  only.  The 
audience  present  commended  the  work  in 
the  highest  terms.  The  large  High  School 
room  was  crowded.  Benjamin  Passhall,  a 
pupil  in  the  Hi^h  School,  presented  the 
school  with  a  cabinet  of  95  species  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  common  in  this  section, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  of  a  character 
destructive  to  vegetation.  They  are  artis- 
tically arranged  in  a  neat  case  made  by  the 
donor  in  the  manual  training  department. 
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Music  is  entitled  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  course  of  common  school  instruction ;  the  benefits 
arising  from  this  study  are  limited  to  no  class  or  con- 
dition, but  manifest  themselves  in  the  life  of  every 
individual,  in  every  family  circle,  in  every  social  gath- 
ering, in  every  house  of  worship;  in  short,  at  all  times 
and  m  all  places,  whenever  and  wherever  tlie  bright- 
er, happier,  higher  emotions  and  aspirations  of  the 
hMrt  and  soul  seek  to  find  utterance. — D.  B.  Hagar, 


As  children  must  have  a  knowledge  of  language* 
and  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  words,  bdbre  they  commence  the  task  of  readinj^ 
90  in  music,  they  must,  by  listening  to  music  and 
singing  by  rote  or  imitation,  possess  a  clear  idea  ol 
music  before  attempting  to  read  music  from  notes  of 
any  kind.  It  is  therefore  important  that  there  should 
be  some  method  as  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  songs^ 
both  as  to  the  words  and  the  music. — L.  IV.  Mosoh, 
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1.  Oh,  come,  maidens,  come  o'er  the  blue,  rolling  wave.  The      love-ly  should  still     be  the 

2.  The  moon  'neath  yon  cloud  hid  her    sil  -  ver  -  y     light;  Ye  are  come,  like  our  fond  hopes  she 

3.  Wake  the  chorus  of   song,  and  our  oars  shall  keep  time.  While  our  hearts  gently  beat  to    the 

4.  As  the  waves  gently  heave  un  •  der    zephyr's  soft  sighs,  So  the  waves  of  our  hearts  'neath  the 
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ri^s^n  your^ht }  Tran-ca  -  dil  -  lo,  Tran  ca  -  dil  -  lo,  Tranca  -  diMo,  dU-lo,  dil-lo,  dU  -  lo,  \Vith 


mu  -  si  •  cal  chime, 
glance  of  your  eyes. 


I  Tran-ca  -  dil  -  lo,  Tran-ca  -  dil  -  lo,  Tranca  •  dil-lo,  dil-lo,  dil-lo,  dil  -  lo,  With 
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moonlight  and  star-light  we'll  bound  o'er  the  bil-low,  Bright  bil- low,  gay      bil-low,  the 
oar -beat    and  heart-beat  we'll  bound  o'er  the  bil-low,  Bright  bil-low,  gay      bil-low,  the 
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bil-low,  bil-low,  billow,  bil-low,  With  moonlight  and    star-light  we'll  bound  o'er  the  bil  •  low. 
bil-low,  bil-low,  billow,  bil-low.  With  oar-beat  and  heart-beat  we'll  bound  o'er  the  bil  -  low. 


hlim^u-nr?''^'h:n\.\.ixm 


See,  the  helmsman  looks  forth  to  yon  beacon-lit  isle ; 
So  we  shape  our  hearts'  course  by  the  light  of  your  smile. 

Trancadillo,  Trancadillo,  etc. 
With  love-light  and  smile-light  we'll  bound  o'er  the 

billow,  bright  billow,  gay  billow,  etc 
With  love-light  and  smile-Ught  we'll  bound  o'er 

the  billow. 


6. 
And  when  on  life's  ocean  we  turn  our  slight  prow, 
May  the  light-house  of  Hope  beam  like  this  on  us  now. 

Life's  billow,  frail  billow,  etc. 
With  hope-light  the  true  light,  well  bound  o'er  life's 

billow,  life's  billow,  frail  billow,  etc. 
With  hope-light  the  true  light,  we'll  bound  o*er 

life's  bUlow. 
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AND  WHERE  IvOVE  IS,  THERE  GOD  IS  ALSO. 


ONB  OP  LEO  TOLSTOI'S  FAMOUS  TRACTS. 


IN  the  city  liyed  Martin  Avdyeitch,  a 
shoemaker.  He  lived  in  a  basement, 
in  a  little  room  with  one  window.  The 
window  looked  out  on  the  street.  Through 
the  window  he  used  to  watch  the  people 
passing  by ;  although  only  their  feet 
could  be  seen,  yet  by  the  boots  Martin 
Avdyeitch  recognized  their  owners. 
Martin  Avdyeitch  had  lived  long  in  one 
place,  and  had  many  acquaintances. 
Few  pairs  of  boots  in  his  district  had  not 
b^n  in  his  hands  once  and  again.  Some 
he  would  half-sole,  some  he  would  patch, 
some  he  would  stitch  around,  and  occas- 
ionally he  would  also  put  on  new  uppers. 
And  through  the  window  he  quite  often 
recognized  his  work.  Avdyeitch  had 
plenty  to  do,  because  he  was  a  faithful 
workman,  used  good  material,  did  not 
make  exorbitant  charges,  and  kept  his 
word.  If  he  can  finish  an  order  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  he  accepts  it ;  if  not,  he  will 
not  deceive  you^ — he  tells  you  so  before- 
hand. And  all  knew  Avdyeitch,  and  he 
was  never  out  of  work. 

Avdyeitch  had  always  been  a  good  man; 
but  as  he  grew  old,  he  began  to  think 
more  about  his  soul,  and  to  get  nearer  to 
God.  Martin's  wife  had  died  when  he 
was  still  living  with  his  master.  His 
wife  left  him  a  ^y  three  years  old.  None 
of  their  other  children  had  lived.  All 
the  eldest  had  died  in  childhood.  Martin 
at  first  intended  to  send  his  little  son  to 
his  sister  in  the  village,  but  afterwards 


he  felt  sorry  for  him  :  he  thought  to  him- 
self, **  It  will  be  hard  for  my  Kapitoshka 
to  live  in  a  strange  family.  I  shall  keep 
him  with  me." 

And  Avdyeitch  left  his  master,  and 
went  into  lodgings  with  his  little  son. 
But,  through  God's  will,  Avdyeitch  had 
no  luck  with  children.  As  Kapitoshka 
grew  older,  he  began  to  help  his  father, 
and  would  have  been  a  delight  to  him, 
but  fell  sick,  went  to  bed,  sufiered  a  week, 
and  died.  Martin  buried  his  son,  and 
fell  into  despair.  So  deep  was  this  de- 
spair, that  he  began  to  complain  of  God. 
Martin  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  state, 
that  more  than  once  he  prayed  to  God 
for  death,  and  reproached  God  because 
he  did  not  take  away  him  who  was  an 
old  man,  instead  of  his  beloved  only  son. 
Avdyeitch  also  ceased  to  go  to  church. 

And  once  a  little  old  man,  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman, came  on  the  Troitsa  (Trinity)  to 
see  Avdyeitch :  for  seven  years  he  had 
been  absent.  Avdyeitch  talked  with  him, 
and  began  to  complain  about  his  sorrows. 

*  *I  have  no  more  desire  to  live,  *  *  he  said : 
**  I  only  wish  I  were  dead.  That  is  all  I 
pray  God  for.  I  am  a  man  without  any 
thing  to  hope  for  now." 

And  the  little  old  man  said  to  him, — 

*'You  don't  talk  right,  Martin:  we 
must  not  judge  God's  doings.  The  world 
moves,  not  by  your  skill,  but  by  God's 
will.  God  decreed  for  your  son  to  die, — 
for  you — to  live.     Consequently,  it  is  for 
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the  best.  And  you  are  in  despair,  because 
you  wish  to  live  for  your  own  happiness." 

**But  what  shall  one  live  for?"  asked 
Martin. 

And  the  little  old  man  said,  "We 
must  live  for  God,  Martin.  He  gives 
you  life,  and  for  his  sake  you  must  live. 
When  you  begin  to  live  for  him,  you  will 
not  grieve  over  any  thing,  and  all  will 
seem  easy  to  you." 

Martin  kept  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  says,  *'  But  how  can  one  live  for  the 
sake  of  God?" 

And  the  little  old  man  said,  "Christ 
has  taught  us  how  to  live  for  God.  You 
know  how  to  read  ?  Buy  a  Testament, 
and  read  it :  there  you  will  learn  how  to 
live  for  God.  Every  thing  is  explained 
there." 

And  these  words  kindled  a  fire  in 
Avdyeitch's  heart.  And  he  went  that 
very  same  day,  bought  a  New  Testament 
in  large  print,  and  began  to  read.  At 
first  Avdyeitch  intended  to  read  only  on 
holidays  ;  but  as  he  began  to  read,  it  so 
cheered  his  soul  that  he  used  to  read 
every  day.  At  times  he  would  become 
so  absorbed  in  reading,  that  all  the  kero- 
sene in  the  lamp  would  bum  out,  and 
still  he  could  not  tear  himself  away.  And 
so  Avdyeitch  used  to  read  every  evening. 
And  the  more  he  read,  the  clearer  he 
understood  what  God  wanted  of  him,  and 
how  one  should  live  for  God  ;  and  his 
heart  constantly  grew  easier  and  easier. 
Formerly,  when  he  lay  dow  to  sleep,  he 
used  to  sigh  and  groan,  and  always  think 
of  his  Kapitoshka  ;  and  now  he  only  ex- 
claimed, **  Glory  to  thee  !  glory  to  thee, 
Lord  !    Thy  will  be  done. 

And  from  that  time  Avdyeitch*s  whole 
life  was  changed.  In  other  days  he, 
too,  used  to  drop  into  a  saloon,  as  a  holi- 
day amusement,  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  ; 
and  he  was  not  averse  to  a  little  brandy 
either.  He  would  take  a  drink  with 
some  acquaintance,  and  leave  the  saloon, 
not  intoxicated  exactly,  yet  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  inclined  to  talk  non- 
sense, and  shout,  and  use  abusive  lan- 
guage at  a  person.  Now  he  left  oflf  this 
sort  of  thing.  His  life  became  quiet  and 
joyful.  In  the  morning  he  sits  down  to 
work,  finishes  his  allotted  task,  then 
takes  the  little  lamp  from  the  hook,  puts 
it  on  the  table,  gets  his  book  from  the 
shelf,  opens  it,  and  sits  down  to  read. 
And  the  more  he  reads,  he  more  he 
understands,  and  the  brighter  and  happier 
it  is  in  his  heart. 


Once  it  happened  that  Martin  had  read 
till  late  into  the  night.  He  was  reading 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  He  was  reading 
over  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  he  was  read- 
ing the  verses,  ''And  unto  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  ofier  also 
the  other ;  and  him  that  taketh  away  thy 
cloak  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also. 
Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee ; 
and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods 
ask  them  not  again.  And  as  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise."  He  read  further  also 
those  verses,  where  God  speaks  :  **  And 
why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say?  Whosoever 
Cometh  to  me,  and  heareth  my  sayings, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  shew  you  to 
whom  he  is  like  :  he  is  like  a  man  which 
built  an  house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  rock  :  and  when  the 
flood  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemently 
upon  that  house  and  could  not  shake  it : 
for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  But  he 
that  heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man 
that  without  a  foundation  built  an  house 
upon  the  earth  ;  against  which  the  stream 
did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it 
fell ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great." 

Avdyeitch  read  these  words,  and  joy 
filled  his  soul.  He  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, put  them  down  on  the  book, 
leaned  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and 
became  lost  in  thought.  And  he  began 
to  measure  his  life  by  these  words.  And 
he  thought  to  himself, — 

**  Is  my  house  built  upon  the  rock,  or 
upon  the  sand  ?  'Tis  well  if  on  the  rock. 
It  is  so  easy  when  you  are  alone  by  your- 
self ;  it  seems  as  if  you  had  done  every- 
thing as  God  commands  :  but  when  you 
forget  yourself,  you  sin  again.  Yet  I 
shall  still  struggle  on.  It  is  very  good. 
Help  me.  Lord. 

Thus  ran  his  thoughts :  he  wanted  to 
go  to  bed,  but  he  felt  loath  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  book.  And  he  began 
to  read  further  in  ,  the  seventh  chapter. 
He  read  about  the  centurion,  he  read 
about  the  widow's  son,  he  read  about  the 
answer  given  to  John's  disciples,  and 
finally  he  came  to  that  place  where  the 
rich  Pharisee  desired  the  Lord  to  sit  at 
meat  with  him  ;  and  he  read  how  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  anointed  his 
feet,  and  washed  them  with  her  tears, 
and  how  he  forgave  her.  He  reached  the 
forty- fourth  verse,  and  began  to  read, 

'*  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
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said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman? 
I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest 
me  no  water  for  my  feet :  but  she  hath 
washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou 
gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman  since 
the  time  I  came  in  hath  not  ceased  to 
kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint :  but  this  woman  hath 
anointed  my  feet  with  anointment.  * '  He 
finished  reading  these  verses,  and  thought 
to  himself,  **  Tkau  gavest  me  no  water/or 
my  feet  ^  thou  gavest  me  no  kiss.  My  head 
Tvith  ail  thou  didst  not  anoints 

And  again  Avdyeitch  took  off  his 
spectacles,  put  them  down  upon  the  book, 
and  again  become  lost  in  thought. 

"It  seems  that  Pharisee  must  have 
been  such  a  man  as  I  am.  I  too,  ap- 
parently have  thought  only  of  myself, — 
how  I  might  have  my  tea,  be  warm  and 
comfortable,  but  never  to  think  about  my 
guest.  He  thought  about  himself,  but 
there  was  not  the  least  care  taken  of  the 
guest.  And  who  was  his  guest?  The 
Lord  himself.  If  he  had  come  to  me, 
should  I  have  done  the  same  way.*' 

Avdyeitch  rested  his  head  upon  both 
his  arms,  and  did  not  notice  how  he  fell 
asleep. 

**  Martin  !*'  suddenly  seemed  to  sound 
in  his  ears. 

Martin  started  from  his  sleep:  **  Who 
is  here?" 

He  turned  around,  glanced  toward  the 
door — no  one. 

Again  he  fell  into  a  doze.  Suddenly 
he  plainly  hears, — 

**  Martin !  Ah  !  Martin  !  look  to-morrow 
on  the  street.     I  am  coming." 

Martin  awoke,  rose  from  the  chair, 
began  to  rub  his  eyes.  He  himself  does 
not  know  whether  he  heard  those  words 
in  his  dream,  or  in  reality.  He  turned 
down  his  lamp  and  went  to  bed. 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  Avdyeitch 
rose,  made  his  prayer  to  God,  lighted  the 
stove,  put  on  the  shchi  (cabbage-soup) 
and  the  kasha  (gruel),  put  the  water  in 
the  samovar,  put  on  his  apron,  and  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  work. 

Avdyeitch  is  working,  and  at  the  same 
time  thinking  about  all  that  had  happened 
yesterday.  He  thinks  both  ways :  now 
he  thinks  it  was  a  dream,  and  now  he 
thinks  he  really  heard  a  voice.  *  *  Well, '  * 
he  thinks,  **  such  things  have  been." 

Martin  is  sitting  by  the  window,  and 
does  not  work  as  much  as  he  looks 
through  the  window  :  and  when  any  one 


passes  by  in  boots  that  he  does  not  know, 
he  bends  down,  looks  out  of  the  window, 
in  order  to  see,  not  only  the  feet,  but 
also  the  face.  The  dvomtk  (house-porter) 
passed  by  in  new  valenki  (felt  boots);  the 
water-carrier  passed  by  ;  then  came  along- 
side of  the  window  an  old  soldier  of 
Nicholas's  time,  in  an  old  pair  of  laced 
felt  boots,  with  a  shovel  in  his  hands. 
Avdyeitch  recognized  him  by  his  felt 
boots.  The  old  man's  name  was  Stepa- 
nuitch  ;  and  a  neighboring  merchant,  out 
of  charity,  gave  him  a  home  with  him. 
He  was  required  to  assist  the  dvomik. 
Stepanuitch  began  to  shovel  away  the 
snow  from  in  front  of  Avdyeitch's  window. 
Avdyeitch  glanced  at  him,  and  took  up 
his  work  again. 

**  Pshaw  !  I  must  be  getting  crazy  in 
my  old  age,"  said  Avdyeitch,  and  laughed 
at  himself.  ''Stepanuitch  is  clearing 
away  the  snow,  and  I  imagine  that  Christ 
is  coming  to  see  me.  I  was  entirely  out 
of  my  mind,  old  dotard  that  I  am  !" 
Avdyeitch  sewed  about  a  dozen  stitches, 
and  then  felt  impelled  to  look  through 
the  window  again.  He  looked  out  again 
through  the  window,  and  sees  Stepanuitch 
has  leaned  his  shovel  against  the  wall, 
and  is  either  warming  himself,  or  resting. 
He  is  an  old,  broken-down  man :  evi- 
dently he  has  not  strength  enough,  even 
to  shovel  the  snow.  Avdyeitch  said  to 
himself.  **  I  will  give  him  some  tea: 
by  the  way,  the  samovar  must  be  boil- 
ing by  this  time."  Avdyeitch  laid  down 
his  awl  rose  from  his  seat,  put  the  samovar 
on  the  table,  made  the  tea,  and 
tapped  with  his  finger  at  the  glass. 
Stepanuitch  turned  around,  and  came  to 
the  window.  Avdyeitch  beckoned  to 
him,  and  went  to  open  the  door. 

**  Come  in,  warm  yourself  a  little,"  he 
said.     *  *  You  must  be  cold.  * ' 

**  May  Christ  reward  you  for  this  !  my 
bones  ache,"  said  Stepanuitch. 

Stepanuitch  came  in,  and  shook  off  the 
snow,  tried  to  wipe  his  feet,  so  as  not  to 
soil  the  floor,  but  staggered. 

**  Don't  trouble  to  wipe  your  feet.  I 
will  clean  it  up  myself :  we  are  used  to 
such  things.  Come  in  and  sit  down," 
said  Avdyeitch.     **  Drink  a  cup  of  tea." 

And  Avdyeitch  filled  two  glasses,  and 
handed  one  to  his  guest;  while  he  himself 
poured  his  tea  into  a  saucer,  and  began 
to  blow  it. 

Stepanuitch  finished  drinking  his  glass 
of  tea,  turned  the  glass  upside  down,  put 
upon  it  the  half-eaten  lump  of  sugar,  and 
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bep^an  to  express  his  tlianks.     But  it  was 
evident  he  wanted  some  more. 

"Have  some  more,"  said  Avdyeitch, 
filling  both  his  own  glass  and  his  guest's. 
Avdyeitch  drink!^  his  tea,  but  from  time 
to  time  keeps  glancing  out  into  the 
street. 

Are  you  expecting  any  one?"  asked 
his  guest. 

**Am  I  expecting  any  one?"  lam 
ashamed  even  to  tell  whom  I  expect. 
I  am,  and  I  am  not,  expecting  some  one ; 
but  one  word  has  impressed  itself  upon 
my  heart.  Whether  it  is  a  dream,  or 
som  ething  else,  I  do  not  know.  Don't 
you  see,  brother,  I  was  reading  yesterday 
the  gospel  about  Christ,  the  baiiushka 
(dear  father);  how  he  suffered,  how  he 
suffered,  how  he  walked  on  the  earth.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  about  it  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  have,"  replied  Stepanuitch: 
**but  we  are  people  in  darkness;  we 
can't  read." 

"Well,  now,  I  was  reading  about  that 
very  thing, — how  he  walked  upon  the 
earth :  I  read,  you  know,  how  he  comes 
to  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pharisee  did  not 
treat  him  hospitably.  Well,  and  so,  my 
brother,  I  was  reading,  yesterday,  about 
this  very  thing,  and  was  thinking  to  my- 
self how  he  did  not  receive  Christ,  the 
Batiushka,  with  honor.  If,  for  example, 
he  should  come  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  I 
think  to  myself  I  should  not  even  know 
how  to  receive  him.  And  he  gave  him  no 
reception  at  all.  Well !  while  I  was  thus 
thinking,  I  fell  asleep,  brother,  and  I  hear 
some  one  call  me  by  name.  I  got  up  :  the 
voice,  just  as  though  some  one  whispered, 
says,  '  Be  on  the  watch :  I  shall  come 
tomorrow.'  And  this  happened  twice. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  it  got  into 
my  head  ?  I  scold  myself— and  yet  I  am 
expecting  him,  the  Batiushka." 

Stepanuitch  shook  his  head,  and  said 
nothing  :  he  finished  drinking  his  glass 
of  tea,  and  put  it  on  the  side  ;  but  Avdy- 
eitch picked  up  the  glass  again,  and  filled 
it  once  more. 

"Drink  some  more  for  your  good 
health.  You  see,  I  have  an  idea,  that 
when  the  Batiuskha  went  about  on  this 
earth,  he  disdained  no  one,  and  had  more 
to  do  with  the  simple  people.  He  always 
went  to  see  the  simple  people.  He 
picked  out  his  disciples  more  from  among 
our  brethren,  sinners  like  ourselves  from 
the  working-class.  He  says,  he  who 
exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he 
who  is  humbled  shall  become  exalted. 


You,  says  he,  call  me  Lord,  and  I,  says 
he,  wash  your  feet.  Whoever  wishes, 
says  he,  to  be  the  first,  the  same  shall  be 
a  servant  to  all.  Because,  says  he, 
blessed  are  the  poor,  the  humble,  the 
kind,  the  generous."  And  Stepanuitdi 
forgot  about  his  tea  :  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  easily  moved  to  tears.  He  is  sitting 
listening,  and  the  tears  are  rolling  down 
his  face. 

"  Come,  now,  have  some  more  tea," 
said  Avdyeitch ;  but  Stepanuitch  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  thanked  him, 
turned  up  his  glass,  and  arose. 

"Thanks  to  you,"  he  says,  "Martin 
Avdyeitch,  for  treating  me  so  kindly,  and 
satisfying  me,  soul  and  body." 

"You  are  welcome;  come  in  again: 
always  glad  to  see  a  friend,"  said  Avdy- 
eitch. 

Stepanuitch  departed;  and  Martin 
poured  out  the  rest  of  the  tea,  drank  it 
up,  put  away  the  dishes,  and  sat  down 
again  by  the  window  to  work,  to  stitch 
on  a  patch.  He  is  stitching,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  through  the  window. 
He  is  expecting  Christ,  and  is  all  the 
while  thinking  of  him  and  his  deeds,  and 
his  head  is  filled  with  the  different 
speeches  of  Christ. 

Two  soldiers  passed  by :  one  wore  boots 
furnished  by  the  crown,  and  the  other 
one,  boots  that  he  had  made ;  then  the 
master  of  the  next  house,  passed  by  in 
shining  galoshes ;  then  a  baker  with  a 
basket  passed  by.  All  passed  by ;  and 
now  there  came  also  by  the  window  a 
woman  in  woollen  stockings  and  wooden 
shoes.  She  passed  by  the  window,  and 
stood  still  near  the  window-case. 

Avdyeitch  looked  up  at  her  from  the 
window,  sees  it  is  a  strange  woman 
poorly  clad,  and  with  a  child :  she  was 
standing  by  the  wall  with  her  back  to 
the  wind,  trying  to  wrap  up  the  child, 
and  she  has  nothing  to  wrap  it  up  in. 
The  woman  was  dressed  in  shabby  sum- 
mer clothes :  and  from  behind  the  frame, 
Avdyeitch  hears  the  child  crying,  and 
the  woman  trying  to  pacify  it ;  but  she  is 
not  able  to  pacify  it.  Avdyeitch  got  up, 
went  to  the  door  ascended  the  steps,  and 
cried,  "  Hey  !  my  good  woman  !"  The 
woman  heard  him  and  turned  around. 

"Why  are  you  standing  in  the  cold 
with  the  child  ?  Come  into  my  room, 
where  it  is  warm  :  you  can  manage  it 
better.     Right  in  this  way  !" 

The  woman  was  astonished.  She  sees 
an  old,  old  man  in  an  apron,  with  spec- 
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tacles  on  his  nose,  calling  her  to  him. 
She  followed  him.  They  descended  the 
steps,  entered  the  room  :  the  old  man  led 
the  woman  to  his  bed.  * 

**  There/'  says  he,  '*  sit  down,  my  good 
woman,  nearer  to  the  stove :  you  can  get 
warm,  and  nurse  the  child.'' 

•*  I  have  no  milk  for  him.  I  myself 
have  not  eaten  any  thing  since  morning," 
said  the  woman  ;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
took  the  child  to  her  breast. 

Avdyeitch  shook  his  head,  went  to  the 
table,  brought  out  the  bread  and  a  dish, 
opened  the  oven-door,  poured  into  the 
dish  some  cabbage-soup,  took  out  the 
pot  with  the  gruel,  but  it  was  not  done 
yet ;  so  he  filled  the  dish  with  shchi  only, 
and  put  it  on  the  table.  He  got  the 
bread,  took  the  towel  down  from  the 
hook,  and  put  upon  the  table. 

**Sit  down,"  he  says,  **and  eat,  my 
good  woman ;  and  I  will  mind  the  little 
one.  You  see,  I  once  had  children  of 
my  own.     I  know  how  to  handle  them." 

The  woman  crossed  herself,  sat  down 
at  the  table,  and  began  to  eat;  while 
Avdyeitch  took  a  seat  on  the  bed  near  the 
infant.  Avdyeitch  kept  smacking  and 
smacking  to  it  with  his  lips ;  but  it  was  a 
poor  kind  of  smacking,  for  he  had  no 
teeth.  The  little  one  still  cries.  And  it 
occurred  to  Avdyeitch  to  threaten  the 
little  one  with  his  finger :  he  waves, 
waves  his  finger  right  before  the  child's 
mouth  and  hastily  withdraws  it.  He 
does  not  put  it  to  its  mouth,  because  his 
finger  is  black,  and  soiled  with  wax. 
And  the  little  one  looked  at  his  finger, 
and  became  quiet :  then  it  began  to 
smile,  and  Avdyeitch  was  also  glad. 
While  the  woman  is  eating,  she  tells  who 
she  is,  and  whither  she  was  going. 

**I,"  says  she,  **  am  a  soldier's  wife. 
It  is  now  seven  months  since  they  sent 
my  husband  away  off,  and  no  tidings. 
I  lived  out  as  cook  ;  the  baby  was  born  ; 
no  one  cared  to  keep  me  with  a  child. 
This  is  the  third  month  that  I  have  been 
struggling  along  without  a  pUce.  I  ate 
up  all  I  had.  I  wanted  to  engage  as  a 
wet-nurse — no  one  would  take  me — I  am 
too  thin,  they  say.  I  have  just  been  to 
the  merchant's  wife,  where  lives  our 
baboUhka  (dear  grandmother),  and  so 
they  promised  to  take  us  in.  I  thought 
this  was  the  end  of  it.  But  she  told  me 
to  come  next  week.  And  she  lives  a 
long  way  off.  I  got  tired  out ;  and  it 
tired  him,  too,  my  heart's  darling. 
Fortunately,  our  landlady  takes  pity  on 


us  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  g^ves  us  a 
room,  else  I  don't  know  how  I  should 
manage  to  get  along." 

Avdyeitch  sighed,  and  said,  **  Haven't 
you  any  warm  clothes  ?" 

**  Now  is  the  time,  friend,  to  wear 
warm,  clothes;  but  yesterday  I  pawned 
my  last  shawl  for  a  twenty- kopek  piece," 
(worth  sixteen  cents). 

The  woman  came  to  the  bed,  and  took 
the  child  ;  and  Avdyeitch  rose,  and  went 
to  the  little  wall,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
an  old  coat. 

**  Na  !"  says  he  :  **  it  is  a  poor  thing, 
yet  you  may  turn  it  to  some  use." 

The  woman  looked  at  the  coat,  looked 
at  the  old  man ;  she  took  the  coat  and 
burst  into  tears  :  and  Avdyeitch  turned 
away  his  head  ;  crawling  under  the  bed; 
he  pushed  out  a  little  trunk,  rummaged 
in  it,  and  sat  down  again  opposite  the 
woman. 

And  the  woman  said,  *'  May  Christ 
bless  you,  diedushka  (dear  grandfather)  ! 
He  must  have  sent  me  himself  to  your 
window.  My  little  child  would  have 
frozen  to  death.  When  I  started  out,  it 
was  warm,  but  now  it  is  terribly  cold. 
And  be,  Batiushka,  led  you  to  look 
through  the  window,  and  to  take  pity  on 
me,  an  unfortunate."        * 

Avdyeitch  smiled,  and  said,  *'  Indeed, 
he  did  that !  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  window,  my  good  woman, 
not  without  cause."  And  Martin  told 
the  soldier's  wife  his  dream,  and  how  he 
heard  the  voice, — how  the  Lord  promised 
to  come  and  see  him  that  day. 

**A11  things  are  possible,"  said  the 
woman.  She  rose,  put  on  the  coat, 
wrapped  her  little  child  in  it ;  and,  as 
she  started  to  take  leave,  she  thanked 
Avdyeitch  again. 

**Take  this,  for  Christ's  sake,"  said 
Avdyeitch,  giving  her  a  twenty-kopek 
piece  :  *  *  redeem  your  shawl. ' '  She  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Avdyeitch  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  went  with  her 
to  the  door. 

The  woman  left.  Avdyeitch  ate  some 
shchi,  washed  some  dishes,  and  sat  down 
again  to  work.  While  he  works  he  still 
remembers  the  window  :  when  the  window 
grew  darker,  he  immediately  looked  out 
to  see  who  was  passing  by.  Both  ac- 
quaintances and  strangers  passed  by,  and 
there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

But  here  Avdyeitch  sees  that  an  old 
apple-woman  has  stopped  right  in  front  of 
his  window.    She  carries  a  basket  with 
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apples.  Only  a  few  were  left,  as  she  had 
nearly  sold  them  all  out ;  and  over  her 
shoulder  she  had  a  bag  full  of  chips. 
She  must  have  gathered  them  up  in  some 
new  building,  and  was  on  her  way  home. 
One  could  see  that  the  bag  was  heavy  on 
her  shoulder :  she  wanted  to  shift  it  to  the 
other  shoulder.  So  she  lowered  the  bag 
upon  the  sidewalk,  stood  the  basket  with 
the  apples  on  a  little  post,  and  began  to 
shake  down  the  splinters  in  the  bag. 
And  while  she  was  shaking  her  bag,  a 
little  boy  in  a  torn  cap  came  along  picked 
up  an  apple  from  the  basket,  and  was 
about  to  make  his  escape;  but  the  old 
woman  noticed  it,  turned  around,  and 
caught  the  youngster  by  his  sleeve.  The 
little  boy  began  to  struggle,  tried  to  tear 
himself  away  :  but  the  old  woman  grasped 
him  with  both  hands,  knocked  off  his 
cap,  and  caught  him  by  the  hair. 

The  little  boy  is  screaming,  the  old 
woman  is  scolding.  Avdyeitch  lost  no 
time  in  putting  away  his  awl ;  he  threw 
it  upon  the  floor,  sprang  to  the  door, — he 
even  stumbled  on  the  stairs,  and  dropped 
his  eye-glasses, — and  rushed  out  into  the 
street. 

The  old  woman  is  pulling  the  youngster 
by  the  hair,  and  is  scolding,  and  threat- 
ening to  take  him  to  the  policeman  :  the 
youngster  defends  himself,  and  denies 
the  charge.  **  I  did  not  take  it,"  he  says: 
**what  are  you  beating  me  for?  let  me 
go!"  Avdyeitch  tried  to  separate  them. 
He  took  the  boy  by  his  arm,  and  says, 

*'Let  him  go,  babushka  (dear  grand- 
mother); forgive  him,  for  Christ's  sake." 

**  I  will  forgive  him  so  that  he  won't 
forget  till  the  new  broom  grows.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  little  villain  to  the 
police." 

Avdyeitch  began  to  entreat  the  old 
woman  : 

**  Let  him  go,  babushka,"  he  said,  **he 
will  never  do  it  again.  Let  him  go  for 
Christ's  sake." 

The  old  woman  let  him  loose  :  the  boy 
tried  to  run,  but  Avdyeitch  kept  him 
back. 

**  Ask  the  babushka's  forgiveness."  he 
said,  **and  don't  you  ever  do  it  again. 
I  saw  you  taking  the  apple." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  boy  began  to 
ask  forgiveness. 

**Well,  that's  right ;  and  now,  here's  an 
apple  for  you. ' '  Avdyeitch  got  an  apple 
from  the  basket,  and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 
**I  will  pay  you  for  it,  babushka,"  he 
said  to  the  old  woman. 


* '  You  ruin  them  that  way,  the  good-ft)r- 
nothings,"  said  the  old  woman.  ''  He 
ought  to  be  treated  so  that  he  would  re- 
membbr  it  for  a  whole  week." 

'*  Kh,  babushka,  babushka,"  said 
Avdyeitch,  "that  is  right  according  to 
our  judgment,  but  not  according  to  God's. 
If  he  is  to  be  whipped  for  an  apple,  then 
what  do  we  deserve  for  our  sins  ?' ' 

The  old  woman  was  silent. 

Avdyeitch  told  her  the  parable  of  the 
khozyain  (proprietor) who  forgave  a  debtor 
all  that  he  owed  him,  and  how  the  debtor 
went  and  began  to  choke  one  who  owed 
him. 

The  old  woman  listened,  and  the  boy 
stood  listening. 

**  God  has  commanded  us  to  forgive," 
said  Avdyeitch,  **  else  we,  too,  may  not  be 
forgiven.  All  should  be  forgiven,  and 
the  thoughtless  especially." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and 
sighed. 

*' That's  so,"  said  she;  *'but  the 
trouble  is,  that  they  are  very  much 
spoiled." 

**Then,  we  who  are  older  must  teach 
them,"  said  Avdyeitch. 

** That's  just  what  I  say,"  remarked 
the  old  woman.  **  I  myself  had  seven  of 
them, — only  one  daughter  is  left."  And 
the  old  woman  began  to  relate  where  and 
how  she  lived  with  her  daughter,  and  how 
many  grandchildren  she  had.  **Here," 
she  says,  '*  my  strength  is  only  so-so,  and 
yet  I  have  to  work.  I  pity  the  youngsters 
— my  grandchildren — how  nice  they  are  ! 
No  one  gives  me  such  a  welcome  as  they 
do.  Aksintka  won't  go  to  any  one  but 
me.  (Babushka,  dear  babushka,  love- 
liest"— and  the  old  woman  grew  quite 
sentimental. 

' '  Of  course,  it  is  a  childish  trick.  God 
be  with  him,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
boy. 

The  woman  was  just  about  to  lift  the 
bag  upon  her  shoulder,  when  the  boy 
ran  up,  and  says,  **Let  me  carry  it, 
babushka  :  it  is  on  my  way." 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  and 
put  the  bag  on  the  boy's  back. 

Side  by  side  they  both  passed  along 
the  street.  And  the  old  woman  even  for- 
got to  ask  Avdyeitch  to  pay  for  the 
apple. 

Avdyeitch  stood  motionless,  and  kept 
gazing  after  them ;  and  he  heard  them 
talking  all  the  time  as  they  walked  away. 
After  Avdyeitch  saw  them  disappear^  he 
returned  to  his  room ;  he  found  his  eye- 
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glasses  on  the  stairs, — they  were  not 
broken;  he  picked  up  his  awl,  and  sat 
down  to  work  again. 

After  working  a  little  while,  it  grew 
darker,  so  that  he  could  not  see  to  sew  : 
he  saw  the  lamplighter  passing  by  to  light 
the  street-lamps. 

**  It  must  be  time  to  make  a  light,"  he 
thought  to  himself;  so  he  fixed  his  little 
lamp,  hung  it  up,  and  betook  himself 
again  to  work.  He  had  one  boot  already 
finished ;  he  turned  it  around,  looked  at 
it:  "Well  done."  He  put  away  his 
tools,  swept  up  the  cuttings,  cleared  off 
the  bristles  and  ends,  took  the  lamp,  put 
it  on  the  table,  and  took  down  the  Gos- 
pels from  the  shelf.  He  intended  to 
open  the  book  at  the  very  place  where  he 
had  yesterday  put  a  piece  of  leather  as  a 
mark,  but  it  happened  to  open  at  another 
place ;  and  the  moment  Avdyeitch  opened 
the  Testament,  he  recollected  his  last 
night's  dream.  And  as  soon  as  he  re- 
membered it,  it  seemed  as  though  he 
heard  some  one  stepping  about  behind 
him.  Avdyeitch  looked  around,  and 
sees— there,  in  the  dark  comer,  it  seemed 
as  though  people  were  standing  :  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  who  they  were.  And 
a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

*' Martin  —  ah,  Martin!  did  you  not 
recognize  me?" 

**  Who  ?"  uttered  Avdyeitch. 

"  Me,"  repeated  the  voice.  '*  It's  I ;" 
and  Stepanuitch  stepped  forth  from  the 
dark  comer  ;  he  smiled,  and  like  a  little 
doud  faded  away,  and  soon  vanished. 

'  *  And  this  is  I, "  said  the  voice.  From 
the  dark  comer  stepped  forth  the  woman 
with  her  child :  the  woman  smiled,  the 
child  laughed,  and  they  also  vanished. 

**  And  this  is  I,"  continued  the  voice  ; 
both  the  old  woman  and  the  boy  with  the 
apple  stepped  forward  ;  both  smiled  and 
vanished. 

Avdyeitch's  soul  rejoiced :  he  crossed 
himself,  put  on  his  eye-glasses,  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  Evangelists  where  it 
happened  to  open.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  page  he  rerd, — 

*'For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in."  .  .  . 

And  on  the  lower  part  of  the  page  he 
read  this : 

'*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me"  (St.  Matthew, 
chap.  XXV.). 


And  Avdyeitch  understood  that  his 
dream  did  not  deceive  him  ;  that  the 
Saviour  really  called  upon  him  that  day, 
and  that  he  really  received  him. 


OPPOSITE  EXAMPLES. 


BY  HORACE  MANN. 


I  ASK  the  young  man  who  is  just  form- 
ing his  habits  of  life,  or  just  beginning 
to  indulge  those  habitual  trains  of  thought 
out  of  which  habits  grow,  to  look  around 
him,  and  mark  the  examples  whose 
fortune  he  would  covet,  or  whose  fate  he 
would  abhor.  Even  as  we  walk  the 
streets,  we  meet  with  exhibitions  of  each 
extreme.  Here,  behold  a  patriarch, 
whose  stock  of  vigor  threescore  years  and 
ten  seem  hardly  to  have  impaired.  His 
erect  form,  his  firm  step,  his  elastic  limbs, 
and  undimmed  senses,  are  so  many  cer- 
tificates of  good  conduct ;  or  rather,  so 
many  jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with 
which  nature  has  honored  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  her  laws.  His  fair  complexion 
shows  that  his  blood  has  never  been  cor- 
rupted ;  his  pure  breath,  that  he  has  never 
yielded  his  digestive  apparatus  to  abuse ; 
his  exact  language  and  keen  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  brain  has  never  been 
drugged  or  stupefied  by  the  poisons  of 
distiller  or  tobacconist.  Enjoying  his 
appetites  to  the  highest,  he  has  preserved 
the  power  of  enjoying  them.  As  he 
drains  the  cup  of  life,  there  are  no  lees  at 
the  bottom.  His  organs  will  reach  the 
goal  of  existence  together.  Painlessly 
as  a  candle  bums  down  in  its  socket,  so 
will  he  expire ;  and  a  little  imagination 
will  convert  him  into  another  Enoch, 
translated  from  earth  to  a  better  world 
without  the  sting  of  death. 

But  look  at  an  opposite  extreme,  where 
an  opposite  history  is  recorded.  What 
wreck  so  shocking  to  behold  as  the  wreck 
of  a  dissolute  man  ;  the  vigor  of  life  ex- 
hausted, and  yet  the  first  steps  in  an 
honorable  career  not  taken  ;  in  himself  a 
lazar-house  of  diseases ;  dead,  but,  by  a 
heathenish  custom  of  society,  unburied  ! 
Rogues  have  had  the  initial  letter  of 
their  title  burnt  into  the  palm  of  their 
hands ;  even  for  murder,  Cain  was  only 
branded  on  the  forehead ;  but  over  the 
whole  person  of  the  debauchee  or  the  in- 
ebriate, the  signatures  of  infamy  are 
written.  How  nature  brands  him  with 
stigma  and  opprobrium  !   How  she  hangs 
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labels  all  over  him,  to  testify  her  disgust  at 
his  existence,  and  to  admonish  others  to 
beware  of  his  example?  How  she  loosens 
all  his  joints,  sends  tremors  along  his 
muscles,  bends  forward  his  frame,  as  if 
to  bring  him  on  all  fours  with  kindred 
brutes,  or  to  degrade  him  to  reptile's 
crawling  !  How  she  disfigures  his  coun- 
tenance, as  if  intent  on  obliberating  all 
traces  of  her  own  image,  so  that  she  may 
swear  she  never  made  him !  How  she 
pours  rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul 
spirits  to  inhabit  his  breath,  and  shrieks, 
as  with  a  trumpet,  from  every  pore  of  his 
body,  *' Behold  a  beast !''  Such  a  man 
may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
every  day ;  if  rich  enough,  he  may  be 
found  in  the  saloons,- and  at  the  tables  of 
the  ** upper  ten;"  but  surely,  to  every 
man  of  purity  and  honor,  to  every  man 
whose  wisdom  as  well  as  whose  heart  is 
unblemished,  the  wretch  who  comes 
cropped  and  bleeding  from  the  pillory, 
and  redolent  with  its  appropriate  per- 
fumes, would  be  a  guest  or  a  companion 
far  less  offensive  and  disgusting. 

Now  let  the  young  man,  rejoicing  in 
his  manly  proportions,  and  in  his  come- 
liness, look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this^ 
and  then  say  after  the  likeness  of  which 
model  he  intends  his  own  erect  stature 
and  sublime  countenance  shall  be  con- 
figured. 


ON  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 


BY  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 


I  HOPE  you  will  consider  that  the 
arguments  I  have  now  stated,  even  if 
there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a 
sufiicient  apology  for  urging  the  intro- 
duction of  science  into  schools.  The 
next  question  to  which  I  have  to  address 
myself  is.  What  sciences  ought  to  be 
thus  taught?  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  questions.  There  are 
other  forms  of  culture  besides  physical 
science ;  and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry 
to  see  the  fact  forgotten,  or  even  to  ob- 
serve a  tendency  to  starve  or  cripple  lit- 
erary or  aesthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of 
science.  Such  a  narrow  view  of  the 
nature  of  education  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  firm  conviction  that  a  complete 
and  thorough  scientific  culture  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  that  every  school- 
boy   should    be    taught    everything    in 


science.  That  would  be  a  very  absurd 
thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischeviotis 
thing  to  attempt.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
no  boy  or  girl  should  leave  school  with- 
out possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general 
character  of  science,  and  without  having 
been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the 
methods  of  all  sciences;  so  that,  when 
turned  into  the  world  to  make  their  own 
way,  they  shall  be  prepared  to  face  scien- 
tific problems,  not  by  knowing  at  once 
the  conditions  of  every  problem,  or  by 
being  able  at  once  to  solve  it,  but  by 
being  familiar  with  the  general  current  oT 
scientific  thought,  and  by  being  able  to 
apply  the  methods  of  science  in  the 
proper  way,  when  they  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the 
special  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific 
education.  To  furnish  a  boy  with  snch 
an  education,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  he  should  devote  his  whole  school 
existence  to  physical  science  ;  in  fact,  no 
one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a  pro- 
ceeding more  than  I.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  more 
than  a  moderate  share  of  his  time  to  such 
studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and 
arranged,  and  if  he  be  trained  in  them  in 
a  fitting  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  some- 
what as  follows :  To  begin  with,  let  every 
child  be  instructed  in  those  general  views 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  which  we 
have  no  exact  English  name.  The  near- 
est approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I 
mean,  which  we  possess,  is  **  physical 
geography*';  that  is  to  say,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  what  is  on 
it,  in  it,  and  about  it.  If  any  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  ways  of  young 
children  will  call  to  mind  their  questions, 
he  will  find  that  so  far  as  they  can  be  put 
into  any  scientific  category,  they  come 
under  this  head.  The  child  asks, 
**What  is  the  moon,  and  why  does  it- 
shine  ?*'  **  What  is  water,  and  why  does 
it  run  ?' '  •  *  What  is  the  wind  ?' '  *  'What 
makes  the  waves  in  the  sea  ?**  **  Where 
does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  that  plant  ?''  And  if  not  snubbed 
and  stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask 
foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child,  nor 
any  bounds  to  the  slow  but  solid  accre- 
tion of  knowledge  and  developing  of 
the  thinking  faculty  in  this  way.  To 
all  such  questions  answers  which  are 
necessarily  incomplete,   though  true  as 
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far  as  they  go,  may  be  given  by  any 
teacher  whose  ideas  represent  real  know- 
ledge, and  not  mere  book  learning  ;  and 
a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the 
eyes  to  the  great  spectacle  of  the  daily 
progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties of  the  child  grow  and  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
knowledge, — reading,  writing,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics, — he  should  pass 
on  to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense, 
physical  science.  Now,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  physical  science.  The  one  re- 
gards form  and  the  relation  of  forms  to 
one  another ;  the  other  deals  with  causes 
and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we  term 
our  science,  these  two  kinds  are  mixed 
up  together  ;  but  systematic  botany  is  a 
pure  example  of  the  former  kind,  and 
physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science. 
Every  educational  advantage  which 
training  in  physical  science  can  give  is 
obtainable  from  the  proper  study  of  these 
two ;  and  I  should  be  contented  for  the 
present  if  they,  added  to  physical  geo- 
graphy, furnished  the  whole  of  the  scien- 
tific curriculum  of  schools.  Indeed,  I 
conceive  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
England,  if  henceforward  every  child  in 
the  country  were  instructed  in  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  things  about  it,  in 
the  elements  of  physics  and  of  botany ; 
but  I  should  be  still  better  pleased  if 
there  could  be  added  somewhat  of  chem- 
istry, and  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  human  physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  go  no  farther  just  now  ;  and  I 
believe  that  such  instruction  would  make 
an  excellent  introduction  to  that  prepara- 
tory scientific  training  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  so  essential  for  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  our  most  important  pro- 
fessions. But  this  modicum  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  so  given  as  to  insure  real 
knowledge  and  practical  discipline.  If 
scientific  education  is  to  be  dealt  with  as 
mere  book-work,  it  will  be  better  not  to 
attempt  it,  but  to  stick  to  the  Latin 
Grammar,  which  makes  no  pretence  to 
be  anything  but  book-work. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  train- 
ing are  sought,  it  is  essential  that  such 
training  should  be  real ;  that  is  to  say, 


that  the  mind  of  the  scnolar  should  be 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact; 
that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a 
thing,  but  made  to  see  by  the  use  of  his 
own  intellect  and  ability  that  the  thing  is 
so^  and  not  otherwise.  The  great  pecu- 
liarity of  scientific  training,  that  in  virtue 
of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
other  discipline  whatsoever,  is  this  bring- 
ing of  the  mind  directly  in  contact  with 
fact,  and  practicing  the  intellect  in  the 
completest  form  of  induction  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  particu- 
lar facts  made  known  by  immediate  ob- 
servation of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into 
ordinary  education  do  not  discipline  the 
mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  train- 
ing is  almost  purely  deductive.  The 
mathematician  starts  with  a  few  simple 
propositions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  ob- 
vious that  they  are  called  self-evident, 
and  the  rest  of  his  work  consists  of  sub- 
tile deductions  from  them.  The  teaching 
of  languages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily 
practiced,  is  of  the  same  general  nature, 
— authority  and  tradition  furnish  the 
data,  and  the  mental  operations  of  the 
scholar  are  deductive. 

Again,  if  history  be  the  subject  of  study, 
the  facts  are  still  taken  upon  the  evidence 
of  tradition  and  authority.  You  cannot 
make  a  boy  see  the  battle  of  Thermopylse 
for  himself,  or  know,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  Cromwell  once  ruled  England. 
There  is  no  direct  contact  with  natural 
fact  by  this  road,  nor  any  dispensing 
with  authority,  but  rather  a  resting 
upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects  science  differs  from 
other  educational  discipline,  and  prepares 
the  scholar  for  common  life.  What  have 
we  to  do  in  every-day  life  ?  Most  of  the 
business  which  demands  our  attention  is 
matter  of  fact,  which  needs,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  accurately  observed  or  appre- 
hended ;  in  the  second,  to  be  interpreted 
by  inductive  and  deductive  reasonings, 
which  are  altogether  similar  in  their  na- 
ture to  those  employed  in  science.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  whatever  is 
taken  for  granted  is  so  taken  at  one's 
own  peril.  Fact  and  reason  are  the  ulti- 
mate arbiters,  and  patience  and  honesty 
are  the  great  helpers  out  of  difiiculty. 

But  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its 
most  eminent  results,  it  must,  I  repeat, 
be  made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in 
explaining  to  a  child  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as 
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possible,  give  reality  to  your  teaching  by 
object  lessons,  In  teaching  him  botany, 
must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  he 
the  flowers  for  himself;  in  teaching  him 
physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be 
solicitous  to  fill  him  with  information,  but 
you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns 
he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that  a  mag- 
net attracts  iron.  Let  him  see  that  it 
does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one 
upon  the  other  for  himself.  And,  espe- 
cially, tell,  him  that- it  is  his  duty  to 
doubt,  until  he  has  been  compelled  by 
the  absolute  authority  of  nature  to  be- 
lieve, that  which  is  written  in  books. 
Pursue  this  discipline  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously, and  you  may  make  sure 
that  however  scanty  may  be  the  measure 
of  information  which  you  have  poured 
into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  created  an 
intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in 
practical  life. 

One  is  constantfy  asked.  When  should 
this  scientific  education  be  commenced  ! 
I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence. As  I  have  already  said,  a  child 
seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
talk.  The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an 
object  lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a  modicum 
of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  diflSculty  of  teaching 
young  children  such  matters,  and  in  the 
same  breath  insist  on  their  committing 
to  memory  propositions  far  harder  to  com- 
prehend than  anything  in  the  educational 
course  I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am 
incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate 
the  introduction  of  science  into  schools 
make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  average  boy  or  girl;  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  unnatural,  and  is  developed  by  a 
long  process  of  parental  and  pedagogic 
repression  of  the  natural  intellectual  ap- 
petites, accompanied  by  a  persistent  at- 
tempt to  create  artificial  ones  for  food 
which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  essentially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  in- 
structing young  people  in  science  are 
apt  to  forget  another  very  important  con- 
dition of  success  ;  important  in  all  kinds 
of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  when  the  scholars  are 
very  young.  This  condition  is,  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  really  and  practi- 


cally know  his  subject.  If  he  does,  he 
will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the  easy  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  completeness  of  con- 
viction, with  which  he  talks  of  any  ordi- 
nary every-day  matter.  If  he  does  not, 
he  will  be  afraid  to  wander  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  technical  phraseology  which 
he  has  gotten  up ;  and  a  dead  dogmatism, 
which  oppresses  or  raises  opposition,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  lively  confidence, 
bom  of  personal  conviction,  which  cheers 
and  encourages  the  eminently  sympa- 
thetic mind  of  childhood. 


OGG,  THE  SON  OF  BEORL. 


BY  GEORGE  EUOT. 


w 


E  must  enter  the  town  of  St.  Ogg^s, 
— that  venerable  town  with  the  red 
fluted  roofs  and  the  broad  warehouse 
gables,  where  the  black  ships  unlade 
themselves  of  their  burdens  from  the  far 
North.  It  is  one  of  those  old,  old  towns 
which  impress  one  as  a  continuation  and 
outgrowth  of  nature,  as  much  as  the  nests 
of  the  bower-birds  or  the  winding  gal- 
leries of  the  white  ants :  a  town  which 
carries  the  traces  of  its  long  growth  and 
history  like  a  millennial  tree,  and  has 
sprung  up  and  developed  in  the  same 
spot  between  the  river  and  the  low  hill, 
from  the  time  when  the  Roman  legions 
turned  their  backs  on  it  from  the  camp 
on  the  hillside,  and  the  long-haired  sea- 
kings  came  up  the  river  and  looked  mth 
fierce  eager  eyes  at  the  fatness  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  town  *' familiar  with  for- 
gotten years. '  *  The  shadow  of  the  Saxon 
hero-king  still  walks  there  fitfully,  re- 
viewing the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  love- 
time,  and  is  met  by  the  gloomier  shadow 
of  the  dreadful  heathen  Dane,  who  was 
stabbed  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors  by 
the  sword  of  an  invisible  avenger,  and 
who  rises  on  autumn  evenings  like  a 
white  mist  from  his  tumulus  on  the  hill, 
and  hovers  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall 
by  the  river-side, — the  spot  where  he  was 
thus  miraculously  slain  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  old  hall  was  built.  It  was  the 
Normans  who  began  to  build  that  fine 
old  hall,  which  is  like  the  town,  tell- 
ing of  thoughts  and  hands  of  widely- 
sundered  generations  ;  but  it  is  all  so  old 
that  we  look  with  loving  pardon  at  its 
inconsistencies,  and  are  well  content  that 
they  who  built  the  stone  oriel,  and  they 
who  built  the  Gothic  facade  and  towers 
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of  finest  small  brickwork  with  the  trefoil 
ornament,  and  the  windows  and  battle- 
ments  defined  with  stone,  did  not  sacri- 
legiously pull  down  the  ancient  half- 
timbered  body  with  its  oak-roofed  ban- 
queting-hall. 

But  older  than  this  old  hall  is  perhaps 
the  bit  of  wall  now  built  into  the  belfry 
of  the  parish  church,  and  said  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  original  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Ogg,  the  patron  saint  of  this 
ancient  town,  of  whose  history  I  possess 
several  manuscript  versions.  I  incline 
to  the  briefest,  since,  if  it  should  not  be 
wholly  true,  it  is  at  least  likely  to  con- 
tain the  least  falsehood.  ''  Ogg,  the  son 
of  Beorl,"  says  my  private  hagiographer, 
''was  a  boatman  who  earned  a  scanty 
living  by  ferrying  passengers  across  the 
river  Floss.  And  it  came  to  pass,  one 
evening  when  the  winds  were  high,  that 
there  sat  moaning  by  the  brink  of  the 
river  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  ; 
and  she  was  clad  in  rags,  and  had  a  worn 
and  withered  look,  and  she  craved  to  be 
rowed  across  the  river.  And  the  men 
thereabout    questioned    her,    and    said, 

*  Wherefore  dost  thou  desire  to  cross  the 
river  ?  Tarry  till  the  morning,  and  take 
shelter  here  for  the  night :  so  shalt  thou 
be  wise  and  not  foolish.'  Still  she  went 
on  to  mourn  and  to  crave.  But  Ogg,  the 
son  of  Beorl,  came  up  and  said,  *  I  will 
ferry  thee  across  :  it  is  enough  that  thy 
heart  needs  it.'  And  he  ferried  her 
across.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she 
stepped  ashore,  that  her  rags  were  turned 
into  robes  of  flowing  white,  and  her  face 
became  bright  with  exceeding  beauty, 
and  there  was  a  glory  around  it,  so  that 
she  shed  a  light  on  the  waters  like  the 
moon  in  its  brightness.     And  she  said, 

*  Ogg,  the  son  of  Beorl,  thou  art  blessed 
in  that  thou  didst  not  question  and 
wrangle  with  the  heart's  need,  but  wast 
smitten  with  pity,  and  didst  straightway 
relieve  the  same.  And  from  henceforth 
whoso  steps  into  thy  boat  shall  be  in  no 
peril  from  the  storm ;  and  whenever  it 
pats  forth  to  the  rescue,  it  shall  save  the 
lives  of  both  men  and  beasts.'  And 
when  the  floods  came,  many  were  saved 
by  reason  of  that  blessing  on  the  boat. 
But  when  Ogg,  the  son  of  Beorl,  died, 
behold,  in  the  parting  of  his  soul,  the 
boat  loosed  itself  from  its  moorings,  and 
was  floated  with  the  ebbing  tide  in  great 
swiftness  to  the  ocean,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Yet  it  was  witnessed  in  the  floods 
of  the  after-time,  that  at  the  coming  on 


of  eventide,  Ogg,  the  son  of  Beorl,  was 
always  seen  with  his  boat  upon  the  wide- 
spreading  waters,  and  the  Blessed  Lady 
sat  in  the  prow,  shedding  a  light  around 
as  of  the  moon  in  its  brightness,  so  that 
the  rowers  in  the  gathering  darkness  took 
heart  and  pulled  anew." 


THE  CITY  OP  THE  LIVING. 


MARGARET  E.  SANGSTKR. 

In  a  long  vanished,  age  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  ago  expired  its  ^ief  and  glory — 

fiiere  flourished,  far  away, 
In  abroad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  meas- 

A  city  fair  and  wide,  [ure, 

Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure. 

And  never  any  died. 
Disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  those  stem  ma- 
rauders, 

Who  mar  our  world's  fair  face. 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place: 
No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there — 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguish'd  crying. 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 
Without  the  city  walls  Death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 
Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places! 

Oh,  bliss  to  dwell  therein! 
To  live  in  the  sw<;et  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  grave  between! 
To   feel   no   death-damp,  gathering  cold    and 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth!      [colder. 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older. 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth! 

And,  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quar- 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed  [ters. 

Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode, 
Where  never  death  should  come  between,  and 

Them  from  their  loved  apart —    [sever 
Where  the^  might  work,  and  will,  and  live  for- 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart.  [ever, 

And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure. 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride. 
And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treas- 

And  never  any  died.  [ure. 

And  many  years  rolled  on ,  and  saw  them  striving. 

With  unabated  breath ; 
And  other  years  still  found  and  led  them  living. 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 
Yet  listen,  hapless  soul,  whom  angels  pity. 

Craving  a  boom  like  this; 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 
One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall, 
Forsook  their  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall, 
Craving,  with  wish  that  brook'd  no  more  deny- 
So  long  had  it  been  crossed,  [ing. 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying — 

The  treasure  they  bad  lost. 
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Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide, 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving — 

The  boon  of  endless  breath  ? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  corner  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death. 
Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity. 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died! 


THE  DOG  THA.T  ''YOWLED.'' 


THERE  is  a  cry  on  the  street.  One 
after  another  a  dozen  windows  across 
the  way  are  opened,  and  heads  are  thrust 
out  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  Work  in 
the  editorial  room  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended. There  are  a  thousand  noises  on 
Federal  street,  Boston — the  buzz  of 
electric  cars,  the  rattle  of  wagons,  the 
deafening  clang  of  teams  loaded  with 
iron,  and  occasionally  a  band  to  advertise 
a  base-ball  match  or  the  warning  bugle 
of  the  fire  patrol.  We  are  used  to  all 
these  noises,  but  this  was  something  not 
on  the  regular  calendar.  It  was  the  yelp- 
ing of  a  dog.  It  was  not  so  much  a  yelp 
as  a  yowl.  I  am  glad  that  the  Century 
Dictionary  recognizes  that  word.  It  is 
as  old  as  Chaucer.  A  dog*s  yelp  means 
physical  pain.  His  yowl  means  mental 
pain.  The  first  impression  of  the  people 
over  the  way  and  here  in  this  office  was 
that  the  dog  had  suffered  an  accident  or 
that  somebody  had  been  ill-treating  him. 
He  would  have  had  no  lack  of  champions 
then ;  but  soon  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  a  certain  pathos  and  longing  in 
his  tone  which  did  not  mean  physical 
suffering.  It  did  not  take  long  to  locate 
the  sufferer.  It  was  a  dog  in  an  express 
wagon  across  the  street.  His  master  had 
gone  off  and  left  him,  and  a  sense  of  his 
desolation  had  come  over  him.  Physi- 
cally speaking,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  lonely.  People  were  rapidly  passing 
up  and  down  the  side- walk  ;  and,  had  he 
been  cross  or  frivolous,  he  might  have 
amused  himself  by  barking  at  the  pass- 
ing teams  or  the  buzzing  electrics.  But 
he  had  lost  his  human  friend.  Nobody 
paid  him  any  attention.  It  was  a  pop- 
ulous solitude  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  horse  before  the  wagon  seemed  to  be 
entirely  reconciled  to  the  situation.  He 
was  taking  a  philosophic  snooze,  hoping 
that  his  driver  would  not  come  back 
until  he  got  through  his  nap.     But  there 


was  somehow  a  wonderful  relation  be- 
tween the  heart  of  the  dog  and  the  man 
who  had  left  him  there,  and  he  howled 
out  his  sorrows  in  the  busy  street. 

The  workmen  with  their  bare  arms  and 
heads  looking  out  of  the  windows  across 
the  way  smiled  with  evident  relief  when 
they  divined  what  was  the  matter.  They 
were  too  far  away  to  render  relief.  The 
Levite  and  the  Pharisee,  too,  were  not 
wanting.  There  were  a  good  many,  in- 
deed, who  "passed  by  on  the  other  side;'* 
but  before  long  a  small  but  sympathetic 
crowd  had  gathered  around  the  wagon, 
and  a  laughing,  bright-eyed  boy  reen- 
acted  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
He  had  no  oil  or  wine  and  no  bandages. 
He  had  simply  the  infinite  leisure  and  in- 
finite good  nature  of  an  errand-boy,  and 
all  that  he  did  was  to  pat  the  dog*s  head 
and  stroke  his  back.  Instantly  the 
yowling  ceased.  Here  was  a  sympa- 
thetic friend,  one  who  knew  the  language 
of  a  dog*s  heart.  A  dog's  emotion  is  as 
long  as  his  backbone.  He  can  be  joyful 
with  his  tongue,  but  his  deepest  personal 
g^titude  he  expresses  with  his  tail.  I 
say  ** personal,*'  because  the  emotion  he 
expressed,  the  emotion  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  personality.  The 
stroke  of  the  boy's  hand  and  the  wagging 
of  the  dog's  tail  sprang  essentially  from 
the  same  impulse — the  impulse  to  bestow 
a  healing  tenderness  and  sympathy  and 
the  impulse  to  return  it  with  a  serene  and 
joyful  gratitude.  '  *  Where  are  the  nine?" 
said  Jesus  ;  and  nobody  could  tell.  They 
had  not  even  said,  **  Thank  you,"  in  re- 
turn for  his  sympathy  and  cleansing 
help.  But  this  little  dog  seemed  to  be 
preaching  from  the  wagon  a  noble  sermon 
from  that  text  in  the  Epistle  of  John. 
**  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us. " 
That  boy  had  been  the  ministering  spirit 
who  brought  in  his  hand-stroke  and  his 
smile  the  consolations  of  God.  How 
grand  that  the  consolations  of  friendship 
and  pity  and  sympathetic  kinship  which  | 
soothe  a  human  heart  in  sorrow,  and  | 
which  come  to  us  in  the  wordless  pres-  | 
ence  of  one  who  is  silently  near,  may 
minister  to  the  ills  of  an  afflicted  brute, 
and  be  reflected  in  gladness  and  grati- 
tude !  How  sublime  it  is  that  the  same 
love  that  is  voiced  in  the  highest  of  God's 
creation  is  echoed  from  the  lofty  heights 
clear  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  ex- 
istence, as  if  to  prove  the  universality  of 
the  love  of  God  ! — Christian  Register, 
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DR.  WARREN'S  BULLETIN. 


OF  late  there  has  been  a  gratifying  in- 
crease of  interest  in  the  study  of  na- 
tural history  as  it  bears  upon  agriculture. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  their 
sons  need  more  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  common  branches.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  school  facilities  that 
will  enable  their  children  to  study  how 
plants  grow,  how  insects  assist  in  the 
cross-fertilization  of  flowers,  and  how  one 
can  ascertain  what  birds  destroy  the  in- 
sects injurious  to  vegetation.  The  school 
and  the  farmers'  institute  are  enlighten- 
ing our  people  on  their  friends  in  fur  and 
in  feathers,  and  teaching  young  and  old, 
not  only  how  to  till  the  soil  to  better  ad- 
vantage, how  to  plant  trees  and  care  for 
them,  but  also  how  to  observe  and  enjoy 
the  songs  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  and 
how  to  investigate  the  marvels  which  are 
continually  transpiring  in  the  field  and 
the  forest.  To  a  youth  whose  eyes  and 
mind  have  been  opened  to  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  nature,  collections,  prop- 
erly prepared,  of  stuflfed  birds,  their  nests 
and  eggs,  are  of  invaluable  service  ;  and 
a  bulletin  or  guide  showing  how  such 
collections  can  be  made,  will  be  a  boon  to 
the  rural  population  of  our  land. 

Such  a  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Warren  and  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  newly  created  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Teachers 
should  write  for  it  without  delay  and  se- 
cure a  copy  for  their  schools  before  the 
edition  is  exhausted.  It  contains  illus- 
trations and  instructions  telling  how  to 
collect,  skin,  preserve  and  mount  birds, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  game 
and  fish  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  A  por- 
tion of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  **Don'ts" 
in  which  the  author  gives  some  valuable 
counsel  to  those  who  visit  the  domain  of 
the  farmer  in  quest  of  birds  and  animals 
for  scientific  purposes. 

The  bulletin  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  will  help  to  bring  one  of  the 
sciences  nearer  to  our  rural  population. 
The  country  school  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  beget  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
nature.  The  real  things  with  which 
sciences  like  botany  and  zoology  deal, 
are  daily  before  the  eyes  of  pupils.  An 
expert  in  educational  aflfairs  recently  paid 
a  visit  to  the  schools  of  a  large  city  in 
New  England  and  found,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  many  of  the  pupils  had  never  seen 
ordinary  domestic  animals  like  the  sheep 


and  the  swine.  If  the  children  see  noth- 
ing bat  paved  streets  and  lofty  edifices 
with  a  little  patch  of  sky  between  the  so- 
called  sky-scrapers,  some  of  which  in 
these  latter  xiays  lift  themselves  fourteen 
or  more  stories  in  height,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  they  shall  take  much  in- 
terest in  birds  and  insects,  in  cereals  and 
crops,  in  forests  and  meadows?  Why 
not  utilize  for  educational  purposes  the 
advantages  which  the  country  boy  has 
over  his  cousin  in  the  city  ?  '  Unfortu- 
nately the  common  branches  are  often 
taught  to  the  exclusion  of  nature  studies. 
The  pupils  learn  to  think  in  figures  and 
maps  and  words — which  is  important 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes — but  the  farmer 
of  the  next  century  will  be  compelled  to 
think  in  the  concepts  of  science,  to  use 
machinery  intelligently,  and  to  employ 
the  forces  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
new  ways  and  under  new  conditions ; 
and  the  schools  should  fit  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  cope  with  the  new  problems 
which  the  twentieth  century  has  in  store 
for  us.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Warren  will 
continue  the  preparation  of  bulletins  de- 
signed to  place  Agriculture  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  husbandmen  to  the  possibilities  of 
profit  and  enjoyment  which  are  within 
reach  of  those  only  who  grow  up  and 
spend  their  lives  in  the  country. 


A  FORGOTTEN  EDUCATOR. 


BY  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY. 


THE  exercises  held  at  Girard  College  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  memory  of  Stephen 
Girard,  the  founder  of  that  institution, 
recall  to  mind  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  education  by  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  who  in  1834,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  trustees,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  college.  Francis  Lieber 
was  born  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1800,  and 
his  youth  was  passed  during  a  time  of 
intense  political  strife.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  served  in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign. Returning  to  Berlin,  he  entered 
the  Gymnasium  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jahn. 
This  school  became  a  nursery  of  liberty, 
and  Lieber  being  charged  with  holding 
republican  sentiments,  was  placed  under 
arrest.  He  was  soon  released,  and  al- 
lowed to  allowed  to  enter  the  University 
of  Jena,  where,  in  1820,  he  took  his  de- 
gree.     Being  closely  watched    by    the 
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police,  he  went  to  Greece  to  assist  the 
people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Re- 
turning from  Greece,  he  spent  some  time 
in  Rome  with  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian 
Minister,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  his 
native  land  ;  but  was  again  placed  under 
arrest  for  entertaining  liberal  sentiments, 
lyieber  now  decided  to  make  his  home  in 
America,  and  he  arrived  in  this  country 
in  1827.  He  at  once  preceeded  to  Boston, 
where  he  began  life  as  teacher  in  a  swim- 
ming school.  In  Prussia  he  had  been  a 
gymnastic  pupil  of  Dr.  Jahn,  whom  Dr. 
Herbert  B.  Adams  calls  the  father  of 
modern  physical  culture.  Dr.  Jahn  re- 
commended Lieber  as  a  suitable  person 
to  introduce  the  Prussian  system  of  phys- 
ical culture  into  the  Fremont  Gymna- 
sium in  Boston.  Here  Lieber  taught 
scientifically  Prussian  gymnastics,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  exponents  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  physical  basis  of  education.  His 
school  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation. 

Lieber*s  plan  for  the  organization  of 
Girard  College  attracted  wide-spread  at- 
tention. It  reveals  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  pedagogic  questions, 
and  but  few  recent  writers  have  made  any 
advance  beyond  his  liberal  ideas.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  polytechnic 
schools  in  America,  and  Lieber's  plan  in- 
cluded the  various  branches  of  poly- 
technic instruction,  as  well  as  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  In  com- 
menting on  the  plan,  Edward  Livingston 
wrote  from  Paris,  in  1834:  **You  have 
written  three  lines  which  ought  forever 
to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
teachers,  whether  of  science,  politics  or 
religion.  I  know  of  no  truth  more  hap- 
pily expressed  than  that,  *  There  is  a  re- 
ligion under  all  the  variety  of  sects ;  there 
is  a  patriotism  under  all  the  variety  of 
parties ;  there  is  a  love  of  knowledge 
and  a  true  science  under  all  the  variety 
of  theories.' '' 

As  early  as  1858,  Lieber  stronglj'  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  real  university  in 
this  country,  as  a  cultural  means  of  pro- 
moting a  more  generous  nationality. 
This  was  twenty-five  years  before  the 
university  idea  was  reached  in  America, 
and  his  conception  of  a  university  inclu- 
ded all  that  our  most  venerable  institu- 
tions have  yet  realized. 

In  1837,  Lieber  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  History  and  Politics  in 
South  Carolina  College.  In  his  contact 
with  Niebuhr  at  Rome  he  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  historical  studies,  and  he  be- 


came the  first  great  teacher  in  this  coun- 
try of  history  and  politics  as  co-ordinated 
subjects.  In  1857,  he  was  called  to  Co- 
-lumbia  College,  and  this  marked  the  first 
recognition  by  a  Northern  college  of  his- 
tory and  politics  as  properly  co-ordinated 
subjects.  During  these  years,  Lieber 
composed  his  great  works  on  Political 
Ethics  and  Civil  Liberty,  which  repre- 
sent the  first  transmission  of  political 
philosophy  to  the  New  World,  and  the 
first  original  production  of  political  science 
in  America. 

Hon.  M.  Russell  Thayer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, admirably  describes  Lieber's  method 
of  teaching  as  follows:  *' America  owes 
a  large  debt  to  Lieber.  Probably  no  man 
has  instructed  so  many  of  our  country- 
men in  the  truths  of  history,  the  canons 
of  ethics,  and  the  principles  of  political 
science.  Nearly  forty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  that  service — years  crowded 
also  with  industry  in  other  departments, 
and  in  which  he  produced  those  great 
works  which  will  in  the  future  take  their 
places  beside  the  mo^t  important  ^which 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence. His  method  of  teaching  was 
such  as  to  make  the  subject  attractive  in 
the  highest  degree  to  his  students,  and 
they  thoroughly  understood  everything 
they  learned.  He  never  read  lectures, 
but  expounded  his  subject  in  terse,  fa- 
miliar language,  and  impressed  them  by 
copious  and  happy  illustrations.  At  the 
end  of  every  recitation  he  gave  out  what, 
for  the  next  time,  they  ought  to  read 
collaterally,  and  what  peculiar  subjects  or 
persons  they  ought  to  study  besides  the 
lesson.  He  caused  them  to  read  and 
find  fiction,  in  connection  with  history, 
to  see  how  great  writers  had  conceived 
great  characters.  He  relied  much  upon 
the  blackboard.  To  one  he  would  give 
chronology ;  to  another,  geography  ;  to 
another,  names ;  to  another,  battles.  He 
always  appointed  a  lesson  ;  but  the  stu- 
dents, when  they  came,  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  to  recite  or  listen  to  a 
lecture,  so  that  they  always  had  to  be 
prepared.  Notes  of  his  lectures  were  to 
be  taken ;  and  he  required  each  student 
to  have  a  blank  book,  wherein  they  must 
enter  titles  of  books  and  subjects  to  be 
studied  in  later  life — such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  an  educated  man — and  he  was 
particular  in  requiring  this  blank  book 
to  have  a  stiff  cover.  He  used  to  say 
that  books  were,  like  men,  '  of  little  use 
I  without  a  stiff  back.' 
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"Lieber  died  in  1872,  after  spending 
thirty-five  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  most 
vital  subjects  to  the  youth  of  the  Repub- 
lic. His  busy  years  were  also  crowded 
with  literary  labor,  and  he  has  left  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  scholarship  and 
patient  toil,  his  immortal  contributions  to 
political  science.  They  are  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  inquiring  student,  and  I  can 
recall  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  op- 
portunity that  I  had  in  my  University 
days  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Francis  Lieber.  They  truly  re- 
flect the  character  of  the  author,  whose 
motto  was  *  No  right  without  its  duties, 
no  duty  without  its  rights.*  " 


STUDY  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


BY  SYDNEY  SMITH. 


LATIN  and  Greek  are  useful,  as  they 
inure  children  to  intellectual  difficul- 
ties, and  make  the  life  of  a  young  student 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  life  of  considerable 
labor.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
confine  this  praise  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  to  suppose 
that  other  difficulties  might  not  be  found 
which  it  would  be  useful  to  overcome ; 
but  though  Latin  and  Greek  have  this 
merit  in  common  with  many  arts  and 
sciences,  still  they  have  it ;  and,  if  they 
do  nothing  else,  they  at  least  secure  a 
solid  and  vigorous  application  at  a  period 
of  life  which  materially  influences  all 
other  periods.  To  go  through  the  gram- 
mar of  one  language  thoroughly  is  of 
great  use  for  the  mastery  of  every  other 
grammar ;  because  there  obtains,  through 
all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to  each 
other  in  their  grammatical  construction. 
Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mixed  them- 
selves etymologically  with  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Modem  Europe,  and  with  none 
more  than  our  own ;  so  that  we  must 
read  these  two  tongues  for  other  objects 
than  themselves. 

These  two  ancient  languages  are,  as 
mere  inventions — as  pieces  of  mechanism 
— incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any 
of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe ;  their 
mode  of  signifying  time  and  case  termin- 
ations, instead  of  auxiliary  verbs  and 
particles,  would  of  itself  stamp  their  su- 
periority. Add  to  this  the  copious- 
ness of  the  Greek  language,  with  the 
fancy,  harmony,  and  majesty  of  its  com- 
pounds ;  and  there  are  quite  sufficient 


reasons  why  the  classics  should  be 
studied  for  the  beauties  of  language. 
Compared  to  them  merely  as  vehicles  of 
thought  and  passion,  all  modem  lan- 
guages are  dull,  ill-contrived  and  barbar- 
ous. That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  of  itself  a  reason,  if  all  others 
were  wanting,  why  education  should  be 
planned  so  as  to  produce  a  supply  of 
Greek  scholars. 

The  cultivation  of  style  is  very  justly 
made  a  part  of  education.  Everything 
which  is  written  is  meant  either  to  please 
or  to  instruct.  The  second  object  it  is 
difficult  to  effect  without  attending  to 
the  first ;  and  the  cultivation  of  style  is 
the  acquisition  of  those  rules  and  literary 
habits  which  sagacity  anticipates,  or  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  pleasing.  Those  works  are  the 
best  which  have  longest  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  pleased  the  greatest  number  of 
exercised  minds.  Whatever,  therefore, 
our  conjectures  may  be,  we  cannot  be  so 
sure  that  the  best  modem  writers  can 
afford  us  as  good  models  as  the  ancients ; 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  liv^e 
through  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and 
continue  to  please  in  every  climate,  under 
every  species  of  government,  through 
every  stage  of  civilization.  The  modems 
have  been  well  taught  by  their  masters; 
but  the  time  is  hardly  yet  come  when 
the  necessity  for  such  instruction  no 
longer  exists.  We  may  still  borrow 
descriptive  power  from  Tacitus;  dignified 
perspicuity  from  Livy ;  simplicity  from 
Caesar ;  and  from  Homer  some  portion  of 
that  light  and  heat  which,  dispersed  into 
ten  thousand  channels,  has  filled  the 
world  with  bright  images  and  illustrious 
thoughts.  Let  the  cultivator  of  modem 
literature  addict  himself  to  the  purest 
models  of  taste  which  France,  Italy 
and  England  could  supply,  he  might 
still  leam  from  Virgil  to  be  majestic, 
and  from  Tibullus  to  be  tender  ;  he  might 
not  yet  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  as 
Theocritus  saw  it,  nor  might  he  reach 
those  springs  of  pathos  with  which 
Euripides  softened  the  hearts  of  his 
audience.  In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  are  so  many  excellent  reasons  why 
a  certain  number  of  scholars  should  be 
kept  up  in  this  and  in  every  civilized 
country,  that  we  should  consider  every 
system  of  education  from  which  classical 
education  is  excluded  as  radically  erron- 
eous and  completely  absurd. 
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POETRY  AND  RELIGION.* 


BY  SAMUEL  THURBER. 


THROUGH  our  poetry  religious  truth 
is  approached  on  its  concrete  side, 
with  the  imagination  enlisted  to  form 
pictures.  It  is  not  needful,  when  a 
beautiful  poem  has  been  read,  to  para- 
phrase it  or  to  seek  to  express  its  teach- 
ing in  terms  more  abstract  than  the  poem 
itself  has  used.  Herein  teachers  are 
wont  to  err  most  egregiously.  A  good 
poem  is  couched  in  the  best  possible  dic- 
tion. This  language  is  a  legitimate  liter- 
ary form,  as  clearly  conveying  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  poet's  meaning  as 
anything  you  can  say.  I  presuppose 
that  there  is  to  be  no  examination  to 
follow  this  exercise  :  that  would  spoil  it 
utterly.  The  teacher  must  know  how  to 
read  appreciatively.  To  good  reading 
that  interprets  beautiful  passages  of  prose 
and  verse,  not  only  children,  but  adults 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  will  listen  with 
eager  attention.  A  cultivated  reading 
voice  exerts  a  greater. charm  than  song. 
Whether  my  ideal  teacher  can  play  on  an 
instrument  or  not,  she  must  read.  She 
must  read  herself,  and  she  must  know 
how  to  teach  children  to  read.  You 
understand  I  am  not  at  all  speaking  of 
the  primary  mechanics  of  learning  how 
to  construe  the  words  and  sentences  on 
the  printed  page.  This  very  useful  art  is 
successfully  enough  practiced  for  aught  I 
know.  But  I  speak  of  what  Professor 
Corson  simply  calls  **  interpretative  read- 
ing,'^  and  I  assume  to  say  that  this  art  is 
practiced  almost  not  at  all ;  and  as  it  was 
once  recognized  and  studied  in  schools, 
and  seems  to  be  no  longer,  I  may  call  it 
a  lost  art.  The  voice  for  it  is  now  among 
our  young  women  a  most  rare  accomplish- 
ment. This  art  must  be  revived  and 
brought  into  repute  and  vogue  again. 
Without  it  the  reading  of  greater  master- 
pieces in  school  remains  a  hollow  mock- 
ery, for  the  young  children  profitless  and 
for  the  older  ones  shorn  of  its  main  inter- 
est.    Remember  Wordsworth's  doctrine  : 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wide  passiveness. 

The  teacher  must  cultivate  this  Words- 


*From  an  address  to  the  students  of  Wellesley 
Female  College,  Massachusetts,  May  i6,  1896, 
by  Samuel  Thurber,  Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 


worthian  faith.  The  quality  of  true 
poetry  is  not  strained.  Simple  poetry, 
read  rightly  to  the  child,  finds  in  the 
young  soul  its  kin.  The  young  child 
leaps  at  once  into  its  arms,  and  feels  itself 
at  home.  Here  is  a  spontaneous  act  of 
the  mind,  in  its  nature  at  once  entire  and 
perfect,  prepared  in  the  deeps  of  human- 
ity, unsusceptible  of  elaboration  by 
studied  processes  of  art,  because  imme- 
diately rounded  to  a  finished  whole  in  the 
simple  meeting  of  like  with  like.  The 
babe  listens  with  delight  to  the  mother's 
lullaby,  to  the  prayer-verses  to  which  she 
trains  the  infantile  ear  and  li^^.  The 
mystery  of  English  teaching  begins  even 
here,  where  science  and  analysis  are 
powerless,  and  only  the  direct  affirma- 
tions of  poetry  itself  suffice  to  give  utter- 
ance to  convictions.  If  you  wish  to  form- 
ulate a  philosophy  of  this  inner  kinship 
of  the  soul  with  the  poetic  expression  <rf 
love  and  trust,  you  cannot.  The  best 
you  can  do  is  to  study  Wordsworth, 
whose  poetry  is  one  continued  striving  to 
express  this  primal  wisdom,  which  is  not 
erudition,  but  insight.  As  the  Bngli^ 
poets  are  said,  with  Wordsworth  and  his 
contemporaries,  to  have  returned  to  na- 
ture, so  we  to-day,  living  in  an  age  of 
analysis,  must  return  to  Wordsworth  and 
his  synthesis.  The  oneness  of  life,  the 
oneness  of  man  with  nature,  is  W^ords- 
worth's  unvarying  theme.  He  turned 
with  scorn  from  the  curious  scientist  ex- 
ploring the  detail  of  phenomeila  and  exult- 
ing in  his  knowledge,  as  from  one  who 
would  '*peep  and  botanize  upon  his 
mother' s  grave.  *  *  He  sees  that  *  *  our  med- 
dling  intellect  misshapes  the  beauteous 
forms  of  things."  This  expression  de- 
scribes exactly  the  busy  rummaging  of 
our  pedagogists,  who  think  they  must 
analyze  everything  to  prepare  it  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  instruction.  They, 
with  their  meddling  intellect,  misshape 
the  beauteous  forms  of  thing^.  Words- 
worth's verse  dwells  much  on  childhood, 
but  always  in  the  poetic  way  of  synthesis, 
never  in  the  scientific  way  of  classification 
of  spiritual  elements  or  faculties.  Hence 
I  commend  to  your  study  the  mass  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  as  a  body  of  great 
educational  doctrine,  more  closely  related 
to  the  function  of  teaching  than  any  book 
of  avowed  systematic  pedagogy.  For 
one  thing,  you  will  apprehend  Words- 
worth's meaning  :  he  has  no  philosophic 
terminology.  Again,  you  will  find  in  him 
elation  and  refreshment :  he  is   close  to 
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the  springs  of  the  spiritual  life.  With 
the  so-called  philosophy  of  education  you 
will  but  cloud  and  bewilder  your  minds. 
For  a  certain  benumbing  influence,  from 
which  our  work,  with  its  perpetual  recur- 
'  rences  and  repetitions,  is  hardly  ever  free, 
we  ntfed  an  ever  accessible  and  pleasant 
antidote.  N  >tiiing  of  the  antidotal  and 
quickening  kind  exists  for  us  in  the  phi- 
losophies now  bandied  to  and  fro  and 
filling  tlie  air  with  their  noise.  It  is  for 
us,  if  wt^  are  wise,  to  resort  unceasingly 
to  the  poeis.  They  will  teach  us  faith, 
hope  and  love;  they  will  kindle  in  us  as- 
piration ;  they  will  bestow  upon  us  their 
truih,  which  is  truer  than  the  truth  of 
the  understanding. 

Children  respond  instantly  and  unre- 
servedly to  poetry  which  visualizes  to 
their  minds  familiar  conceptions,  which 
offers  them  simple  thoughts,  whose  lan- 

?aage  and  imagery  are  within  their  reach, 
he  teacher  should  have  been  a  diligent 
reader,  ever  searching  for  passages  of 
literature  that  meet  these  requirements. 
The  best  equipment  for  the  teacher  of 
English  is  the  possession  of  an  anthology 
of  her  own  culling.  The  ancient  reading- 
books  are  now  quite  discredited,  and  the 
printed  collections  are  worse  than  our 
strange  garments,  for  they  cleave  not  to 
their  mould  even  with  the  aid  of  use. 
Bach  must  glean  for  himself.  One's 
private  anthology  will  naturally  not  be 
printed  and  published.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  too  much  text-book.  The  text- 
book leads  to  torpor  and  routine.  It  is 
better  to  rely  on  your  voice.  Thus  you 
hold  attention,  because  with  your  voice 
you  can  impart  tone  and  color  to  the 
language,  and  if  the  piece  has  any  slight 
intricacies  of  structure  or  diction,  you  will 
clear  these  away  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  pausings  and  modulations. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  a  few  books  to 
pass  round  to  pupils;  but  these  iShould 
very  frequently  change.  Your  collection 
you  will  probably  have  made  as  the 
medieval  scribes  made  books, — with  your 
pen.  If  you  are  a  teacher  of  very  young 
children,  you  will  form  your  children's 
gamer,  and  be  able  to  bring  forth  from 
your  treasure  things  new  and  old.  Your 
anthology  will  become  a  portrait  of  your 
mind.  Being  innocent  of  all  purpose  to 
publish,  you  will,  with  all  your  copyings, 
infringe  no  copyright.  The  first  question 
I  should  ask  an  intending  teacher  would 
be  whether  she  has  made  a  florilegium. 
Finding  that  she  has,  I  should  further 


beg  the  inestimable  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing its  table  of  contents.  Then  what 
should  I  not  know  about  that  candidate's 
taste,  her  moral  ideals,  her  dignity  of 
character,  and  the  seriousness  of  her  con- 
ception of  life  and  duty  ?  Then  I  should 
ask  her  to  read  to  me  some  simple  piece, 
— as  simple  perhaps  as  one  of  the  most 
childish  poems  of  William  Blake.  Her 
reading  would  settle  all  questions  of  her 
culture,  her  familiarity  with  literary  dic- 
tion. In  her  reading  she  would  show  if 
she  possessed  a  voice  trained  to  the  har- 
monies of  poetic  expression. 

As  teachers  of  English,  you  will  jeop- 
ard your  influence  for  the  highest  good 
of  children  and  youth,  unless  you  learn 
to  hold  somewhat  in  abeyance  a  natural 
desire  ever  to  be  correcting  your  pupils' 
oral  and  written  language.  Not  that 
any  one's  speech  can  be  too  free  from 
faults,  but  that  in  a  young  person  too 
early  development  of  self-consciousness  is 
apt  to  check  spontaneity.  Then  remem- 
ber that  a  formal  correctness  is  far  from 
being  your  chief  aim.  The  wholesomest 
tendency  which,  in  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  our  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, is  making  itself  felt,  is  a  disposition 
to  abandon  the  formalities  of  rhetorical 
analysis,  of  rhetorical  nomenclature,  of 
endless  precepts  and  prohibitions,  and  to 
trust  more  to  familiarity  with  good 
examples,  to  practice  tinder  a  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  stimulate  and  to 
guide.  This  is  the  inevitable  and  natural 
course  of  development  of  English  study 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  interest  in 
the  older  forms  of  the  language  and  in 
the  older  literature.  The  teacher  who 
has  traced  words  and  idioms  from  ancient 
sources,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  several  centuries,  has  forgotten 
how  to  dogmatize  about  present  use  and 
about  the  finally  and  the  absolutely  cor- 
rect. And  the  very  essence  of  rhetoric  is 
dogmatism.  Hence  rhetoric  is  a  waning 
interest,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  literature  are  preoccupy- 
ing minds,  loosening  up  prepossessions, 
establishing  new  standards  of  judgment. 

If  you  wish  to  come  into  intimate  and 
vital  relations  with  young  people, — and 
as  teachers  you  will  have  this  for  your 
main  ambition, — you  must  learn  to  mini- 
mize in  theory  and  practice  your  function 
of  correcting,  and  to  exalt  your  privilege 
of  inspiring.  The  one  is  purely  intellect- 
ual activity,  and  may  or  may  not  sink 
into  the  mind  and  have  abiding  results. 
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The  other  is  an  ethical  ministration,  and 
touches  the  springs  of  character. 

English  poetry  at  its  best  is  always 
ethically  sound.  At  its  worst  it  is  some- 
times silly,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  func- 
tion as  a  painter  of  manners,  has  some- 
times painted  manners  that  were  coarse. 
But  even  at  its  worst,  poetry  is  never 
sordid,  shrewd,  calculating.  It  always 
respects  an  ancient  tradition  of  ideality. 
You  will  find  it  a  most  profitable  study 
to  observe  the  motives  of  the  poems  that 
are  dearest  to  the  English  heart.  Con- 
sider that  the  poet  invariably  exalts 
humble  lives,  and  never  glorifies  success. 
No  bugle-song  calls  the  scholar  to  surpass 
his  fellows.  The  competitions  of  the 
market  or  of  the  academic  arena  poetry 
hates.  Pushing  to  the  front  is  its  un- 
pardonable sin.  Thrift  is  a  good  thitig, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  least  acceptable  to 
poetry,  and  cannot  be  made  so.  Poor 
Richard,  with  his  maxims  of  parsimony, 
is  the  t3rpe  of  deadliest  commonplace. 
The  race  refuses  to  adopt  Poor  Richard 
into  its  affections.  But  Bums*  Cotter, 
and  Jennie  bringing  home  her  sair-won 
Penny  Fee,  are  inexpressibly  dear.  We 
love  to  sit  with  the  Whittier  household 
about  its  blazing  fire,  while  the  storm 
rages  without  and  domestic  affection  pre- 
sides within.  No  smart  bourgeois  pros- 
perity could  thus  move  our  feelings. 
Poverty  is  beloved  by  the  poets,  as  it  has 
been  by  all  the  saints  of  Christendom. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  are  not  to 
poetry  so  loathsome  as  are  selfishness, 
subtlety,  craft,  cruelty.  Recall  Words- 
worth's strange  group  of  humblest  char- 
acters,— Betty  and  her  idiot  boy  ;  Peter 
Bell ;  the  old  leech-gatherer  ;  Lucy  Gray; 
the  girl  that  reaped  all  alone  and  sang  as 
she  reaped;  the  pedlar, — and  the  rest. 
These  the  poet  chose  because  they  were 
susceptible  of  transfiguration  :  these  he 
could  exalt  to  types.  No  popular,  pa- 
thetic verse  could  be  written  on  the  gjeat 
Abbey  of  Westminster ;  but  the  church- 
yard elegy  is  the  favorite  poem  of  the 
race.  We  have  all  borne  the  burden  of 
Christian :  we  too  have  been  relieved 
when  the  burden  fell  off  before  the  Cross 
and  rolled  down  the  hill.  We  saw  the 
great  bird  fall  off  the  mariner's  neck  and 
sink  like  lead  into  the  sea.  We  were 
with  the  old  poet  when  he  received  his 
mother's  portrait ;  his  memories  mingle 
with  our  memories  ;  his  case  is  our  case. 
The  poets  of  the  affections,  the  poets  of 
self-sacrifice,   the    poets  of  faith,   have 


created  for  us  the  shapes  of  our  own 
emotions  ;  in  their  words  speaks  to  us  the 
voice  of  duty.  Our  very  lives  are  in- 
volved in  most  mysterious  ways  with  the 
?)etry  with  which  we  become  familiar, 
he  theology  of  the  dogmatic  books  may 
have  kept  itself  aloof  irom  all  influence 
of  the  imagination  ;  but  the  theology  of 
each  individual  soul  is  interpenetrated 
and  colored  with  the  poetic  literature  of 
the  race.  It  is  from  the  poets  that  we 
have  derived  spiritual  life. — Education. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DR.  BURROWES 
MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 


Bl^OOMSBURG, /«/v  14,  1896. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers^  Association  : 
Your  Committee,  appointed  last  year  at 
the  Mount  Gretna  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  collect  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  Memorial 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  ap- 
proved at  the  said  meeting,  respectfully 
report  progress,  as  follows ; 

The  purpose  of  the  Memorial  Commit- 
tee has  been  to  reach  all  Superintendents 
and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
and  all  teachers  and  students  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  This  has  been  done  by 
a  very  careful  distribution  of  matter  re- 
lating to  the  educational  service  of  Dr. 
Burrowes  on  varied  lines,  but  especially 
in  the  organization  and  development  of 
our  State  system  of  Free  School  Edu- 
cation. Thirty-two  thousand  (32.000) 
copies  of  a  large  sixteen-page  pamphlet, 
and  a  like  number  of  memorial  cards  and 
envelopes,  have  been  sent  out  to  Insti- 
tutes, Superintendents  and  the  Principals 
of  Normal  Schools.  Sixteen  thousand 
(16,000)  copies  of  a  four-page  circular 
have  also  been  widely  distributed.  A 
pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  of  special 
interest  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  was 
prepared  and  distributed,  in  the  hope 
that,  if  it  did  not  increase  the  fiind,  it 
might  aid  in  making  their  students  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  great 
institutions;  and  more  important  still — 
an  obligation  which  generous  souls  are 
glad  to  recognize — with  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude owed  by  themselves,  as  individuals, 
to  Dr.  Burrowes  and  other  good  men 
who  labored  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and  so 
effectively  to  create  and  organize  these 
schools. 
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The  response  has  been  generous  from 
many  localities,  and  the  Committee  con- 
gratulate Superintendents,  Teachers  and 
Principals,  upon  the  hearty  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation and  good-will  which  has  been 
manifested  in  so  many  directions.  It  is 
these  men  who  are  the  centres  of  vital 
influence  in  any  good  work  of  this  kind. 
Everything  takes  character  and  tone 
from  them. 

Of  the  five  distinctive  features  in  the 
plan  of  Memorial  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  this  body,  three 
have  been  completed,  and  the  remaining 
two  have  received  much  attention.  Few 
memorial  volumes  have  been  read  so 
widely,  or  with  so  much  interest,  as  the 
matter  published  from  month  to  month, 
and  the  pamphlets  distributed  by  the 
Committee  to  every  part  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  past  year.  This  and  much 
additional  matter  will  appear  in  the  Me- 
morial Volume,  which,  should  sufficient 
funds  be  contributed,  will  complete  the 
work  assigned  us. 

The  Memorial  Window  should  be  a 
noble  feature  of  the  great  building  soon 
to  be  erected  in  I^ancaster  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  All  win- 
dow spaces  being  now  occupied  in  St. 
James'  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Burrowes 
belonged,  the  Committee  are  free  to  place 
it  in  a  position  of  much  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  city,  where  it  may  be  seen 
daily,  and  may  be  known  and  enjoyed 
more  generally  by  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster city  and  county. 

The  Memorial  Tablet  is  within  St. 
James'  Church.  It  has  an  ideal  location 
upon  the  middle  section  of  the  north  wall, 
with  a  fine  tablet,  of  nearly  equal  size,  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Bowman,  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  in  the 
next  space  to  the  east.  Dr.  Bowman  was 
also  a  teacher  in  the  parish  school,  and  a 
member  of  the  City  School  Board,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  the  most  beloved 
and  most  widely- known  pastor  that  has 
ever  been  connected  with  the  parish. 
Here  are  memorials  to  a  group  of  edu- 
cators, for  between  these  tablets  stands  a 
window  of  striking  design  and  warm, 
rich  color  effects  in  heavy  glass,  to 
the  memory  of  a  lady  who  gave  her  in- 
tense life  to  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
Dr.  Burrowes  knew  her  well,  and  one  of 
his  sons  speaks  of  her  as  **the  best 
teacher"  he  ever  had.  The  picture  which 
occupies  perhaps  half  the  window  space 
is  by  a  skilful  artist  of  Newcastle-on- 


Tyne;  the  rest  of  the  window  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Redding,  of  Boston,  known  as  one 
of  the  finest  colorists  in  glass  in  America. 
The  design  of  the  picture  was  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Watson.  The  legend  beneath,  traced 
on  opal  glass  framed  in  by  lines  of  topaz, 
with  their  quivering  light  of  gold,  **  Suffer 
Little  Children,"  is  the  thought  pervad- 
ing this  most  appropriate  memorial.  It 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  her  life.  This 
lady,  who  died  in  her  forty-fifth  year,  was 
a  teacher  of  the  best  rank,  a  great,  true 
soul.  After  having  for  many  years  been 
principal  of  the  most  successful  grammar 
school  in  the  city,  she  went,  of  choice,  into 
the  primary  department  of  the  parish 
school,  because  of  her  love  for  the  little 
ones,  and  there  she  died.  **I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  the  thought  of  all  your 
hearts,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  announcing 
her  death  from  the  chancel — the  writer 
hears  even  yet  his  words,  and  the  solem- 
nity of  tone,  full  of  personal  grief,  in 
which  they  were  uttered — "when  I  say 
this  church  could  have  sustained  no  se- 
verer loss.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
princely  and  generous  aeart."  And  so 
the  window  to  Margaret  Markee  is  prop- 
erly in  place,  in  this  venerable  church, 
between  the  tablets  to  these  two  great 
men,  both  of  whom  she  knew  and  each 
of  whom  she  revered.  It  is  a  rare  group 
of  memorials  to  three  remarkable  people, 
each  of  them  deeply  interested  for  a  strong 
life-time  in  the  problem  of  school  train- 
ing— one  gone  for  more  than  thirty, 
another  for  more  than  twenty-five,  the 
last  for  more  than  twenty  years — all  of 
whom  we  knew  and  all  of  whom  we  hope 
one  day  to  know  again.  These  beautiful 
memorials,  as  they  stand  fitly  grouped 
together,  have  also  a  handsome  setting 
from  the  tier  of  stained  glass  windows 
above  and  on  each  side  of  them,  which 
aids  in  giving  a  certain  unity  of  effect  to 
the  gtouping. 

The  Memorial  Tomb  is  of  the  most 
enduring  material,  Quincy  granite,  and 
of  a  design  that  has  been  approved  for 
ages.  It  is  simple  and  chaste,  with 
enough  ornament  for  artistic  relief,  and 
enough  weight  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity 
without  massiveness.  It  stands  near  the 
street  in  St.  James  churchyard,  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  and  appro- 
priate location  in  the  city  for  a  memorial 
of  its  kind.  The  time  will  come  when 
this  tomb  will  be  garlanded  with  flowers 
by  the  children ;  when,  on  memorial 
days,  roses  will  be  cast  about  it  in  beauty 
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and  fragrance ;  when  the  name  of  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes,  for  his  service  to  the  cause 
of  general  education,  will  be  the  most 
honored  name  in  Lancaster,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  a  hundred  thousand  or  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  He  was  a 
prophet  in  his  day.  He  spoke  and  lived 
and  labored  **as  seeing  the  invisible/' 
and  good  people  yet  unborn  will  read  the ' 
inscriptions  upon  this  tomb  and  will  rise 
up  to  do  him  honor.  Let  us  be  glad  that 
we  have  had  some  hand  in  the  work  of 
placing  this  "stone  of  witness*'  for  after 
generations. 

Shall  great-hearted  men.  whose  lives 
have  been  a  benefaction  to  their  kind,  be 
buried  out  of  sight  and  then  forgotten  ? 
Last  summer  I  stood  by  the  tomb  of  John 
Winthrop,  in  Boston — **  died  1649,"  said 
the  epitaph,  nearly  250  years  ago — by 
the  stone  of  Paul  Revere,  by  that  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  Franklin.  They 
might  all  be  unmarked  and  unnamed. 
Would  Boston  be  so  rich  in  patriotic 
memories  if  succeeding  generations  could 
not  recall  these  names  and  stand  by  these 
graves  ?  Longfellow  on  the  hill,  Lowell 
near  to  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
the  ground  all  bare  from  many  feet  that 
come  and  go — I  saw  their  graves  one 
bright  Sunday  morning  just  a  year  ago 
— Agassiz  by  the  mighty  boulder  from 
his  native  canton  in  Switzerland,  where 
Nature  **  took  the  young  child  on  her 
knee. ' '  Some  graves  ought  to  be  marked, 
that  mankind  may  know  where  their  ben- 
efactors lie  buried. 

The  Memorial  Portrait  has  been  wel- 
comed everywhere.  The  tomb,  the  tab- 
let, and  the  portrait — each  of  them  is  a 
work  of  high  art.  But  the  portrait  goes 
everywhere,  and  becomes  a  familiar  face. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  most 
life-like  picture  have  already  been  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Every- 
where those  who  knew  Dr.  Burrowes 
pronounce  it  a  perfect  likeness,  and  every- 
where it  is  regarded  a  picture  that 
should  have  an  honored  place  upon  the 
wall.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we 
can  to  have  it  go  into  every  school  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Can  Superintendents, 
teacher^  or  school  directors  do  better  than 
to  have  these  portraits  put  into  their 
schools?  The  Committee  desire  that 
every  contributor,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  a  half-dozen  persons,  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  he  gives,  and  though 
this  picture  is  worth  its  dollar  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  they  send  it  out  on  the 


basis  of  four  copies  for  every  dollar  re-  | 
ceived.     A  few  evenings  since,  on  the  : 
motion  of   Mr.   John   I.   Hartman,   the 
School  Board  of  Lancaster  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150  for  framing  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Burrowes,  that  it  may  be  ; 
placed  permanently  in  the  schools.     His 
strong  face  has  been  unknown  in  Lan- 
caster to  the  past  generation  of  school 
boys  and  girls.     For  the  next  fifty,  per- 
haps a  hundred  years,  it  will  be  the  face 
best  known  of  all,  for  it  will  hang  in 
every  school  room  in  the  city.     It  is  now 
in  all  the  State  Normal  Schools,  hand- 
somely framed,  also  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  State  Library,  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  elsewhere.     The  Com- 
mittee desire  to  put  a  handsomely  framed 
artist  proof,  on  Japan  tissue,  into  each  of 
the  Superintendents'  offices, and  into  every 
College  in  the  state,  and  this  will  be  done 
if  the  contributions  received  enable  them 
to  do  it.     Mr.  Yeager,  the  genial  and 
talented  artist,  by  whose  side  the  writer 
sat  for  hours  to  make  suggestions  and 
criticise  results,  gave  the  final  touches  to 
the  portrait  before  it  passed  to  the  photo- 
grapher for  the  last  time,  and  then  to  tbe 
engraver.     He  has  been  dead  for  manj 
weeks,   but  his  work  remains,   and  he 
never  did  anything  better.     The  engjraver 
was  Mr.  Rea,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  tbe 
best  artist  in  his  line  of  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
United  States.     He  excels  greatly  in  se- 
curing naturalness    of  expression,   and 
thinks  he  has  never  done  a  piece  of  work 
more  satisfactory  to  himself.     It  is  in- 
deed a  masterpiece  of  wood-engraving. 
Of  the  noble  pictures  on  each  side  of  the 
platform  before  you  the  larger  of  the  two 
in  its  massive  gold  frame  will  hang^  in  the 
Common  Council  chamber  in  the  Citj 
Hall  of  Lancaster,  where  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  City  School  Board  are 
held,     If  similar  pictures  should  hang  in 
the    meeting  rooms   of  School    Boards 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,  it  wonld  be 
great  gain  to  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion.   There  is  inspiration  in  the  presence 
and  thought  of  men  like  Dr.  Burrowes 
Every  Normal  School,  every  public  and 
private  school,  every  office  of  Superin- 
tendent or  Principal,  every  society,  coun- 
cil, or  lodge  room,  the  office  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  and  the  home  of  the  citizea 
everywhere  in  the  Commonwealth,  mnsl 
be  the  richer  for  this  picture  upon  the  wall 
The  Memorial  Committee  are  glad  to 
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have  the  helping  hand  from  everybody  in 
the  school  work,  and  out  of  it.  He  who 
contributes  to  this  Memorial  at  any  time, 
early  or  late,  contributes  to  all  of  its 
features,  for  the  work  is  one,  and  it  is  not 
complete  until  all  is  done.  To  do  their 
work  well  is  to  honor  the  Educator.  They 
did  not  wait  for  money  to  come  in  before 
going  on  with  certain  features  of  the 
Memorial,  but  wentat  it  at  once,  knowing 
the  money  would  come.  Dr.  Burrowes 
used  to  work  in  the  same  spirit  of  confident 
faith  in  the  future.  The  sum  total  contrib- 
uted and  pledged  to  the  fund  is  now  over 
three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  his  native 
city  and  county  of  Lancaster  have  already 
contributed  dne  Thousand,  and  this  could 
be  largely  increased.  In  Lancaster  county 
within  the  past  year  also  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  promptly 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
the  field  of  Chickamauga  to  commemorate 
the  gallant  service  of  the  Seventy-Ninth 
Pennsylvania  in  that  great  battle.  We 
thought  nothing  of  five  dollars  apiece 
when  the  soldiers  wanted  it,  and  were 
putting  their  own  hands  down  into  their 

?X!kets  to  provide  the  necessary  funds, 
he  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  to 
be  erected  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  at 
Harrisburg,  will  cost  $18,000;  those  to 
General  Meade  and  General  Hancock, 
recently  dedicated  at  Gettysburg,  cost  as 
much  or  more  than  this ;  the  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Stephen  Girard,  to  be  erected 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  graduates  of 
Girard  College,  will  cost  not  less  than 
$10,000.  All  this  is  most  worthily  done. 
The  State  is  the  richer  for  it.  We  look 
forward  to  a  time — and  it  may  come  sooner 
than  we  think — when  Thomas  Henry 
Burrowes  also  shall  stand  in  bronze  upon 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  to  represent  the 
schools  of  the  State  and  the  mighty  in- 
terest of  General  Education. 
"  Ktugs  for  a  fame  like  this  might  wish  to  die. ' ' 
In  closing  this  report,  already  too  long, 
we  present  the  full  list  of  contributions 
received  and  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
items  of  outlay  necessary  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  the  Committee  : 

Receipts  from  Counties, 

Adams,  D.  F.  Smith,  Chairman    .   .   .   •  |i6  95 

Beaver,  J.  G.  Hillman 28  50 

Bedford,  C.  J.  Potts 39  05 

Berks,  W.  M.  Zechman 30  00 

Blair,  Henry  S.  Wertz 38  20 

Bucks,  Simon  Huber,  Hilltown  Twp.  .   .  5  00 

Butler,  N.  C.  McCullough 82  38 


Carbon,  A.  S.  Beisel 40  00 

Centre,  C.  I^.  Gramley 42  55 

Chester,  Jos.  S.  Walton 88  75 

Clarion,  W.  A.  Beer 15  75 

Clearfield.  B.  C.  Youngman 37  50 

Clinton,  W.  A.  Snyder 10  00 

Dauphin,  R.  M.  McNeal 100  00 

Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith       60  00 

Erie,  T.  C.  Miller 15  00 

Forest,  Agnes  Kerr 5  00 

Franklin,  W.  F.  Zumbro 22  25 

Huntingdon,  S.  G.  Rudy 3  35 

Ivackawanna,  J.  C.  Taylor 28  75 

Lancaster,  M.  J.  Brecht 250  00 

Lebanon,  Jno.  W.  Snoke 50  89 

Lehigh,  Alvin  Rupp 27  64 

Luzerne,  T.  B.  Harrison I75  00 

McKean,  W.  P.  Eckels 13  00 

Mifflin,  G.  T.  Cooper 14  00 

Montgomery,  R.  F.  HoflFecker 71  65 

Montour,  W.  D.  Steinbach 3  25 

Northampton,  W.  F.  Hoch 20  00 

Northumberland,  Ira  Shipman 29  95 

Potter,  Anna  Bodler 20  00 

Schuylkill,  G.  W.  Weiss 49  10 

Somerset,  J.  M.  Berkey 5  00 

Sullivan,  F.  W.  Meylert 16  00 

Tioga.  H.  E.  Raesly 50  00 

Union,  B.  R.  Johnson       5  00 

Venango,  John  F.  Bigler 5  25 

Warren,  H.  M.  Putnam 10  00 

Wayne,  J.  H.  Kennedy 19  20 

Cities,  Boroughs  and  Townships. 

Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz |2  00 

Butler,  E.  Mackey 20  00 

Carbondale,  D.J.  Hockenberry    ....  11  25 

Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster 21  00 

Danville,  J.  C.  Houser      7  50 

Easton,  W.  W.  Cottingham 12  50 

Foster  Twp.,  Jos.  B.  Gabrio 7  25 

Lebanon,  Cyrus  Soger 14  21 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  F.  J.  Noonan 30  75 

Middletown,  H.  H.  Weber 5  00 

New  Castle,  Thos.  F.  Kane 15  00 

Newport  Twp.,  Jas.  A.  Dewey  ....  7  50 

Phoenix ville,  H.  F.  Leister 2  50 

Shamokin,  Wm.  F.  Harpel 17  25 

Shenandoah.  M.  P.  Whitaker 12  50 

Wllkes-Barre,  Jas.  M.  Coughlin    ....  10  00 

Williamsport,  S.  Transeau 7  00 

The  teachers  of  some  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  as  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 
Allentown,  Altoona,  Columbia,  etc.,  con- 
tributed at  their  County  Institutes,  and 
these  contributions  are  included  in  the 
report  from  the  counties. 

State  Normal  Schools. 

Mansfield,  S.  H.  Albro |7o  58 

Slippery  Rock,  A,  E.  Maltby 52  00 

Millersville,  E.  O.  Lyte 50  00 

Indiana,  Students,  I20.70 ;  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, |io.oo ;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  |io.oo  .  40  70 

Kutztown,  Geo.  B.  Hancher 36  50 

Bloomsburg,  J.  P.  Welsh 25  00 

Shippensburg,  G.  M.  D.  Eckels    ....  18  10 

Clarion,  A.  J.  Davis I7  50 

Lock  Haven,  James  Eld  on 16  00 

West  Chester,  G.  M.  Philips 12  00 

E.  Stroudsburg,  Geo.  P.  Bible 8  55 

California,  T.  B.  Noss 5  oa 
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An  increase  is  promised  upon  certain 
of  the  figures  named  above. 

Other  Contributions. 
Penna  State  Teachers*  Association.   .   .  I250  00 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster 250  00 

Board  of  School  Directors,  Lancaster  .  150  00 
Henry  C.  Burrowes,  Lancaster  ....  100  00 
Nathaniel  Ell  maker,  Esq.,  Lancaster   .     50  00 

William  Riddle,  Lancaster 25  00 

Geoi^ge  Shiffler  Council,  No.  177,  Jr.  O. 

U.  A.  M.,  Lancaster 25  00 

Wm.  A.  Montgomery,  Chicago,  111.  .  .  20  00 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  ...      20  00 

Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia 20  00 

Department  of  State 17  50 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Lancaster  ....      10  00 

M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster 10  00 

Mary  Martiu,  High  School,  Lancaster  .  10  00 
Empire  Council,  No.  120,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M., 

Lancaster 10  00 

George  P.  Mull,  Lancaster 5  00 

Mary  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Lancaster    .   .       5  00 

Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg 5  00 

J.  T.  Rothrock,  West  Chester 5  00 

James  C.  Gable,  High  School,  Lancaster.      5  00 

Emma  Powers,  Lancaster 3  00 

I.  D.  Richards,  Manorville 2  75 

Rachel  F.  Jackson,  Lancaster i  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  Mosser,  Reading    ....        i  00 

Elizabeth  McVey,  Lancaster i  00 

Hon.  S.  G.  Boyd,  York i  00 

R.  D.  McCaskey,  Lancaster i  00 

T.  M.  Stelford,  Towanda i  00 

Carrie  E.  Bemus,  Atlanta,  Ga i  00 

R.  K.  Buehrle  50  cents,  Wm.  A.  Mowry 
50,  W.  W.  Davis  25,  Jno.  T.  Nace  25,  T.  K. 
Cree  25,  A.  M.  AughsUdt  25,  Edith  M. 
Nesbit  50.  J.  G.  Dell  25,  S.  G.  Miller  25, 
C.  G.  Yoder  25,  D.  B.  Landis  25,  A.  C. 
Rauhauser  25,  J.  Lichtenberger  25— total,    4  00 

Total, I3108  30 

BXPBNSSS  AS  PBR  VOUCHERS. 

Printing,  Binding,  Plate  Paper  for  Por- 
traits, etc.  I707  83 

Memorial  Tomb 1228  90 

Memorial  Tablet 175  00 

Framing  and  Shipping  Portraits  ....  408  52 
Artists,  Engravers,  Art  Printing,  etc.  .  200  50 
Printing  Paper  and  Mailing  Tubes  .  .  .  384  15 
Postage,  Traveling  Expenses,  etc.  ...     89  32 

I3194  22 

The  work  assigned  to  yonr  Memorial 
Committee  being  yet  unfinished,  we 
would  suggest  that  said  committee  be 
continued,  to  make  further  report  at  the 
sessiop  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
Jto  be  held  next  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Chairman, 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Secretary, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
George  M.  Philips, 
George  J.  Luckey, 

Memorial  Committee, 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


papers  read  before  the  state 
teachers*  association. 


THE  High  School  section  of  the  Romd  , 
Table,  at  the  late  Bloomsburg^  meet-  i 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association,  was  called  to  order  at  4 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  July  15th,  by 
Prof.  L.  P.  Byerly,  of  Hazleton.  The 
first  paper  was  read  by  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
of  Lancaster,  on 

LIFE  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  section  room  at  West  Point  a 
few  years  ago,  as  I  recently  heard  a  young  \ 
ofiBcer  recall  an  incident  of  his  life  there 
with  amused  interest.  Cadet  Fulton  began, 
in  military  position  and  full  tone,  ^rith  the 
usual  formula  of  enunciation  :  *'I  am  re- 
quired to  discuss  '  side-heads  set  in.'  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  *  side-heads  set 
in.'  "  The  lesson  was  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric.  **You  may  sit  down,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton," replied  I^ieut.  John  Bigelow,  the  in- 
structor, another  character  at  the  post,  after 
looking  at  him  hard  for  a  few  moments, 
then  giving  him  *'  a  zip."  In  like  manner, 
*  *  I  am  required  to  discuss  *  *  the  High  ScJiool 
teacher,  and  when  I  say,  '*  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about"  the  High  School  teacher 
as  such,  I  almost  wish  the  gentleman  in 
authority  would  reply  to  me  as  to  him,  and 
let  me  also  sit  down,  with  or  without  the  zero. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  been  trying  to  teach 
one  thing  and  another  to  boys  in  a  High 
School  during  the  past  forty  years,  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  have  got  great  good  out  of  it 
— I  hope  too  that  it  has  not  been  without 
benefit  to  the  boys— but  I  am  still  unable  to 
describe  the  ideal  High  School  teacher,  to 
tell  how  he  differs  from  the  teacher  in  other 
grades  above  or  below  him,  to  plan  for  him 
an  ideal  curriculum,  or  to  insure  to  him  ideal 
results. 

There  are  High  Schools  in  variety,  and 
many  of  them ;  and  we  are  soon,  I  trust,  to 
have  the  number  largely  increased  in  the 
rural  districts  under  tne  new  law  framed  by 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  and  strongly 
urged  by  the  best  school  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  range  from  the  Grammar 
grade,  with  little  or  no  algebra,  geometry  or 
science,  and  no  Latin  or  Greek,  to  the  rank 
of  the  College,  as,  for  example,  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia.  They  are 
large,  and  small,  and  of  medium  size.  They 
have  good  libraries,  and  well-equipped 
shops  and  laboratories,  and  they  have  none. 
They  are  under  no  uniform  requirements  of 
law,  nor  does  any  supervision  test  their  rel- 
ative rank  in  the  High  School  series.  But 
no  matter  what  their  rank,  where  earnest 
work  is  done  wisely  there  are  ^ood  schools. 
We  all  ag^ee  that  the  teacher  is  everywhere 
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the  only  essential  factor;  that  even  books, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  however  desir- 
able they  may  be,  are  of  the  non-essentials. 

I  happen  to  be  neither  educational  expert 
nor  philosopher,  nor  any  authority  upon  ed- 
ncational  methods,  but  simply  an  every-day 
^worker  in  the  school  room;  and  if  I  try  to 
eive  you  something  of  its  life  as  I  have 
uown  it,  to  lift  it  somewhat  out  of  the 
commonplace,  I  trust  there  may  be  sugges- 
tion for  some  one,  and  so  the  time  here  ap- 
pointed be  not  wholly  lost. 

The  first  great  end  of  education  is  char- 
acter. In  this  we  all  agree.  The  entire  life 
of  the  school  should  have  this  end  always 
in  view.  Thought  determines  life,  and  tne 
best  things  that  can  be  put  into  the  mind  of 
the  growing  boy  or  g^rl  are  good  '*  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum."  In  the 
High  School  pupils  are  at  an  essentially 
formative  age,  and  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  inculcate  thought 
in  such  measure  as  may  be  possible— though 
i¥e  all  know  that,  at  the  best,  they  learn  and 
we  teach  but  little  ! 

Let  our  days  be  so  spent  that  our  pupils 
may  not  be  aeaf  and  blind  to  celestial  visi- 
tants, but  courteously  **at  home"  to  each 
worthy  thought  that  comes  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  souls.  *'As  if  a  man  were  the 
author  of  his  own  thoughts,"  says  George 
Macdonald  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods, 
"  any  more  than  of  his  own  existence  !  A 
man  can  but  so  live  with  the  life  given  him 
that  this  or  that  kind  of  thoughts  shall  call 
on  him  and  to  this  or  that  kind  he  shall  not 
be  at  home."  The  teacher  can,  with  many 
a  pupil,  so  influence  taste  and  inclination 
that  he  or  she  shall  be  more  and  more  **  at 
home"  to  higher  and  better  thought.  But 
he  must  himself  be  what  he  woula  have  his 

Supils  become.  He  must  love  what  he  would 
ave  them  love.  Deception  and  humbug, 
pretension  and  vanity,— pretending  to  tea^ 
good  things  because  paid  for  it — are  nowhere 
more  fatally  out  of  place  than  in  the  school 
room.  The  worthv  teacher  must  always  be 
a  person  good  to  live  with.  The  stronger, 
the  truer,  the  more  generous,  the  more  cour- 
ageous, the  more  energetic,  the  more  enthu- 
siastic, the  more  loving,  the  more  noble- 
all  the  fine  adjectives — ^the  more  wholesome 
is  his  influence.  This  training  should  be 
carried  on  through  the  daily  life  of  the 
school,  for  nowhere  can  thought  be  more 
impressed  by  the  steady  impact,  as  it  were, 
of  soul  upon  soul.  Thus  virtue  may  pass 
from  one  to  another,  good  be  communicated, 
knowledge  of  truth  and  the  feeling  of  duty 
implant^,  their  erowth  encouraged,  and 
evil  be  driven  out  by  the  '*  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  aff*ection." 

What  will  aid  the  teacher  most  in  this 
good  work  }  The  best  poetry  and  the  best 
prose  that  has  yet  been  written  or  spoken 
upon  the  planet,  is  to  be  thought  about, 
talked  about,  committed  to  memory,  pon- 
dered in  **the  study  of  the  imagination," 
until  the  inner  meaning  of  things  is  felt, 


their  deeper  significance  seen, and  not  merely 
their  outer  semblance.  The  habit  of  think- 
ing good  things,  stronc^  things,  beautiful 
thines,  in  the  very  words  of  the  masters— 
the  fine  metal  of  thought  bearing  the  perfect 
mint-mark  of  expression — ^gradually  weaves 
their  precious  substance  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  individual  character,  and  so  in- 
sures, in  varying  degree,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  development.  As  in  the  old 
days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  took 
men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away  from 
danger  and  from  death,  so  still  the  angels 
come.  If  we,  our  pupils  and  ourselves,  but 
trusting  put  our  hands  in  theirs,  they  will 
surely  lead  us  on,  day  by  day,  towards  their 
own  Delectable  Mountains. 

Let  us  then  teach  the  supreme  things, 
things  generous  and  noble,  reverent  and 
true.  I^t  us  determine  character  on  high 
lines,  and  so  make  life  **  worth  living,"  be- 
cause it  looks  on  towards  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. The  influence  of  the  good  teacher  in 
this  direction  is  incalculable.  Learn  some 
good  selection  in  prose  and  poetry  each 
week,  the  teacher  leamine:  it  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  for  the  benefit  to  himself  may  be  even 
greater  than  to  his  pupils.  Let  these  be  as- 
signed a  week  in  advance  and  appoint  a 
C'od  upon  the  prog^mme,  of  one  or  two 
rs,  during  which  the  selections  are  to  be 
written  from  memory  in  books  distributed 
for  that  purpose,  with  due  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  punctuation,  use  of 
capitals,  spelling,  etc.  Our  own  time  for  this 
is  Tuesday,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  and  nothing 
is  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  exercise, 
which  we  regard  the  most  important  of  the 
week.  After  months  and  years  of  this  kind 
of  work,  even  the  slowest  pupils  get  good 
out  of  it  from  increased  power  of  the  mem- 
ory, and  much  more  good  from  the  side  of 
thought  and  the  literary  charm  of  that  with 
which  they  are  brought  so  closely  into  con- 
tact. We  forget  these  selections  in  part,  but 
we  go  back  over  them  again  and  again,  the 
boys  being  expected  to  hold  many  of  them 
as  they  do  the  multiplication  table.  A  list 
of  three  or  four  that  have  been  committed  to 
memory  is  put  upon  the  blackboard  each 
week  for  declamation  day,  and,  as  no  one 
knows  until  he  gets  up  to  recite  what  he 
will  be  called  for,  he  must  be  ready  upon  all 
of  them. 

Lincoln's  * 'Address  at  Gettysburg"  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  the  spirit  of  tiiis  gem 
of  literature  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  is  worth  more  for  its  historic  setting 
and  suggestiveness,  worth  more  for  its  en- 
during grip  upon  the  fancy  of  the  boy  or 
girl,  than  months  of  ordinary  text-book 
work  in  history  in  many  a  school  room. 
•*Over  the  Hill,"  a  little  poem  by  Georgje 
Macdonald,  well  learned  and  understood,  is 
worth  more  than  very  much  of  the  ordinary 
work  in  Geography.  The  boy  or  man  who 
can  button  his  coat  over  the  90th  Psalm, 
the  *'  Psalm  of  Life,"  *'  Labor  is  Worship," 
**Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation,"  the  **Star 
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Spangled  Banner,"  and  many  another  good 
tning  in  his  heart,  as  well  as  in  his  head,  is 
all  the  better  for  it.  It  is  matter  for  univer- 
sal astonishment  and  regret  that  after  so 
many  years — six  or  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  or 
more — spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools, 
they  should  pass  out  of  them  unable  to  re- 
cite and  to  enjoy  a  dozen  good  things  in  lit- 
erature—often not  one — so  poor  when  they 
might  go  away  with  hundreds,  rich  for  life 
in  enduring  treasure!  This,  too,  not  only 
without  loss,  but  with  positive  gain  to  the 
three  big  R*s.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher. 

Let  me  quote  in  your  hearing  a  few  lines 
which  every  boy  in  our  Hieh  School  is  ex- 
pected always  to  know,  andjae  ready  on  call 
to  repeat  on  any  declamation  day  or  other 
proper  occasion : 

"  We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever- widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond  the 
grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this  to  an 
eternal  world.  Time  determines  what  shall 
be  our  condition  in  that  world.  Every 
morning  when  we  go  forth  we  lay  the 
moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny,  and  every 
evening  when  we  have  done  we  leave  a 
deathless  impression  upon  our  characters. 
We  touch  not  a  wire  but  vibrates  in  eternity 
— we  breathe  not  a  thought  but  reports  at 
the  Throne  of  God.  Let  youth  especially 
think  of  these  things;  and  let  every  one  re- 
member that  in  this  world,  where  character 
is  in  its  formation  state,  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act." 

These  solemn  truths  are  the  subject  of 
remark  at  times,  our  purpose  bein^  that  the 
boys  shall  so  get  these  thoughts  into  their 
thinking,  fixed  deep  in  the  substance  of 
their  being,  that  stronger  bias  towards  ^ood 
may  be  given  to  their  own  lives  and  totnose 
of  others  with  whom  they  are  associated.  We 
call  it  '*  Enduring  Influence."  I  don't  know 
who  wrote  it.  When  a  boy  I  saw  it  as  a 
paragraph  afloat  in  a  newspaper,  and  was 
impressed  by  it.  Then  I  lost  it,  and  did  not 
find  it  again  for  years,  though  on  the  watch 
for  it  as  for  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  quality  we  want,  first  and  best  of  all 
things;  after  that  quantity.  Better  a  little 
gold  than  much  copper  or  iron,  however 
good  the  latter  may  be.  Better  the  crown 
jewels,  diamonds  and  pearls,  opals,  sap- 
phires and  rubies— all  of  which  may  be  put 
into  a  quart  cup  or  a  gallon  measure — than 
mountains  of  common  stones.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  a  brief  form  of  words,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  occupy  but  little  space;  but 
many  millions  of  books  interesting  and 
valuable  have  been  written  whose  influence 
for  good  upon  the  race  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  these.  This  higher  thought  and 
broader  view,  held  wisely  before  the  mind, 
is  better  than  arithmetics  and  algebras  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  school  work,  in  its 
influence  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
growing  youth  ;  and  so  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  man  or  woman.  Nor,  as 
we  have  said,  does  any  reason  exist  why  the 


ordinary  studies  should  not  go  forward, 
even  better  in  the  atmosphere  ofthis  higher 
thought. 

Do  we  give  attention  to  anything  else? 
Yes.  We  teach  a  little  Latin  and  a  little 
Greek,  enough  for  the  boys  to  enter  the 
Freshman  Class  in  College  by  the  courtesy 
of  examining  Professors.  We  drive  Ety- 
mology all  the  while,  in  spelling  and  m 
other  branches  of  study,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire t]he  habit  of  usin^  promptly  their 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  so  many  HnsT- 
lish  words  are  made,  and  that  they  may  get 
the  pleasant  taste  of  the  thing  in  their 
mouths  in  such  way  as  never  to  lose  its  zest 
of  enjoyment. 

We  have  some  Mathematics,  with  thought 
of  Arabic  symbols  and  the  decimal  system, 
beautiful  for  simplicity  and  perfection  ;  the 
absolute  rule  of  ratio  and  proportion,  inex- 
orable as  Fate;  the  masterful  demonstra- 
tions and  the  steel-firm  g^p  of  the  Q.  H.  D. 
in  Geometry,  revered  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  beloved  of  Euclid,  and  stronger  than 
Hercules. 

Some  Geography:  The  scene  is  vivid;  the 
great  round  world  blue  as  the  sea,  yello'w  as 
the  desert,  and  green  as  forest  and  meadow 
or  white  as  snow  and  ice  can  make  it.  It 
swings  half  in  sunlight  half  in  shadow,  with 
its  close-fitting,  unouiet  shell  of  air ;  and 
water  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  teems  iT^ith 
infinite  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life* 
And  4nan,  the  little  geographer,  who  has 
learned  so  much  and  knows  so  little,  is  the 
enterprising,  self-conceited  lord  of  every- 
thing upon  it. 

Some  History  :  Early  myth  and  later  ver- 
ities, but,  first  and  last,  mainly  a  record  of 
human  folly  and  greed  and  wickedness  and 
woe,  telling  the  grim  joke  of  earthly  crown 
and  wealth  and  empire  won  so  hard  and  lost 
so  soon.  There  is  fun  in  the  comedy,  horror 
in  the  tragedy ;  a  story  often  told  and  always 
full  of  pathos,  that  nameless  millions  should 
suffer  and  die  for  the  triumph  of  an  ungrate- 
ful few.  Here  and  there  are  manly  men, 
with  others  of  their  kind  about  them,  strug- 
gling for  some  great  end  worthy  the  strife 
of  demi-gods ;  and  now  and  then  an  angel 
face,  and  form,  and  voice,  to  show  that  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  an 
evil  world.  We  follow  alonp^  the  bloody- 
track  of  Time  with  this  guide-book  in  hand 
and  wonder — if  all  these  dead  be  still  alive, 
with  mind  and  memory  more  clear  than 
ever— what  the  mounting  devils,  who  made 
this  world  hell  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  now 
think  of  the  record  left  when  they  had  their 
brief  chance  of  life  upon  it !  But  there  is  a 
God  who  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  out 
of  the  lower  the  higher  is  steadily  evolving. 

Some  Physiology :  The  physical  man  m 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  ;  eyes  that  see,  ears 
that  hear,  tongue  that  tastes,  nose  that 
smells,  hands  that  feel,  heart  that  beats  on 
steadily  for  a  life-time  ;  telegraphic  system 
of  nerves ;  power  system  of  muscles  and 
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bones  ;  tube  system  of  veins  and  arteries  ; 
low  ante-natal  fire  that  burns  from  birth  till 
death  ;  self- destroying,  self-renewing  organ- 
ism, that  tears  down  and  builds  again  with 
never-ceasing  energj'  through  a  generation. 

Some  Geology :  From  Chaos  and  old 
Night  to  the  mud  deposit  in  the  stream  of 
yesterday.  The  ages  move  on  from  the  fire 
rocks  to  those  formed  in  water;  through  the 
era  of  plant  and  animal  life  stretching  away, 
inimitably  almost,  but  leaving  their  sure 
record  in  the  coal  and  the  coral,  and  in  the 
vast  realm  of  fossils  ranging  from  monsters 
of  the  deep  to  the  diatom.  The  precious 
gems  hint  of  supernal  glories.  While  the 
whole  moving  order  of  perpetual  change  is 
so  slow  that  it  seemeth  true  as  the  poet 
tells:  **  God  needs  a  thousand  years  to  take 
his  hand  off." 

Some  Botany:  From  no  text-book  do  the 
boys  eet  so  much  gladness  as  from  this. 
The  flora  of  Lancaster  county  is  greatly 
varied,  embracing  about  a  thousand  species, 
according  to  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Porter,  who  col- 
lected almost  that  number  while  Professor 
of  Botany  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. The  banks  of  the  Conestoga  are,  to 
the  botanist,  a  rich  and  very  attractive 
region.  All  through  the  season  boys  are 
scouring  these  hills  and  bringing  in  their 
treasures.  Our  teachers  of  Botany  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  work.  One  of  them  is  a 
lady  widely  known  at  home  for  her  interest 
in  plants  and  flowers,  and  for  the  generous 
bounty  of  her  flower-garden.  And  the  boys 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  teachers. 
My  own  boyhood  delight  in  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  of  long  ago  I 
recall  with  gratitude.  They  are  flowers 
that  never  fade,  but  are  immortal  as  the 
asphodel. 

And  Astronomy,  the  Magnificent:  The 
miehty  sun,  physical  source  of  all  our  life, 
and  his  numerous  planets:  a  few  facts  well 
learned  as  to  relation,  order,  size,  periods; 
our  system  probably  one  in  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  like  solar  systems  throughout  the 
stellar  universe!  We  stand  here  upon  a 
dark  little  planet,  look  out  into  the  shore- 
less expanse  of  God's  material  universe, 
and  trace  the  old  familiar  constellations 
that  Abraham  knew,  and  Job  tells  of,  each 
star,  however  large,  so  far  sunk  in  depths  of 
space  as  to  show  no  disk  under  the  most 
powerful  telescope,  but  only  a  gleaming 
point  of  living  light— the  most  sublime 
spectacle  that  human  eyes  ever  behold! 
And  as  we  gaze,  adore,  and  wonder,  the 
"words  of  the  Psalmist  arise  instinctively: 
*•  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?*' 

We  have  a  little  of  civics,  of  ph^'sics,  of 
rhetoric,  of  grammar,  of  moral  science,  of 
chemistry,  of  zoology,  of  book-keeping,  and 
even  of  rapid  addition — not  mucn  of  any- 
thing.   It  is  beginnings  only,  and  the  pupils 


are  beginners.  Some  may  in  after  years  at- 
tain to  scholarship.  We  are  careful  to  im- 
press the  thought  that  they  have  not  done 
so  in  passing  through  a  high  school. 

Impressions  upon  the  imagination  and 
upon  the  heart  are  often  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  facts  and  processes  in  the 
memory.  Whilst  we  believe  implicitly  in 
the  gospel  of  hard  work,  and  know  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  observation  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bible  saying,  **  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,*' 
with  it  we  both  hear  and  teach  another 
gospel  no  less  blessed  to  him  who  hears  it 
aright,  the  high  Gospel  of  Wonder. 

wonder !  at  what  r  What  not,  indeed  ?" 
Wonder  at  everything!  nor  be  fools  enough 
ever  to  think  we  have  reached  time  or  place 
when  it  is  unbecoming.  "Angels  adore  and 
wonder."  Foolish  men  do  neither.  *'In 
wonder  all  philosophy  began,"  says  Cole- 
ridge, "in  wonder  it  ends,  and  admiration 
fills  up  the  interspace;  but  the  first  wonder 
is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  the  last  is  the 
parent  of  adoration."  And  Carlyle:  **The 
man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  hab- 
itually wonder  and  worship,  were  he  presi- 
dent of  innumerable  royal  societies,  is  but  a 
pair  of  spectacles  behind  which  there  is  no 
eye." 

What  do  "we  know  or  can  we  know  ?  Not 
much.  Teach  that  fact,  and  get  every  boy 
and  girl  to  believe  it.  It  may  be  made  a 
stimulus  to  effort  in  learning  the  little  that 
can  be  fully  known,  and  tempt  to  partial 
knowledge  of  that  which  can  never  be  wholly 
understood.  There  is  no  cubic  inch  of  rocfc 
or  soil,  nothing  under  the  earth,  upon  it  or 
above  it,  nothing  animate  or  inanimate,  but 
maj'  stir  the  feeling  of  wonder  from  many 
points  of  view.  Intelligent  wonder  arouses 
and  deepens  interest,  and  is  the  parent  of 
knowledge.  The  High  School  teacher,  and 
every  teacher,  should  believe  and  teach  this 
gospel  day  by  day.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal 
only  with  the  facts,  however  familiar  and 
clearly  established  these  may  be.  The  mar- 
vel of  the  facts  is  always  present,  and  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  for  long. 

These  many  years  we  have  taken  time  for 
morning  talks  to  the  boys  on  many  subjects, 
often  encroaching  upon  the  programme  to- 
do  this,  our  sessions  being  always  too  short 
for  the  work  in  hand.  It  has  often  been  a 
question  whether  it  were  better  to  cut  the 
programme  or  to  pass  without  mention  some 
matter  of  unusual,  perhaps  eternal,  interest 
and  importance.  When  good  men  come 
back  years  afterwards  and  say  :  "  The  great 
feature  of  the  school  to  me  was  those  morn- 
ing talks.  I  would  rather  have  missed  every- 
thing else.  They  opened  my  eyes  to  things 
I  never  thought  of  before,  and  were  the  best 
things  in  all  my  school  life,"  we  know  this 
work  is  in  line  with  the  higher  purpose  of 
education,  and  are  encouraged  to  go  on  in 
the  good  old  way,  though  the  programme 
may  sometimes  suffer.  There  is  so  much 
effort  to  feed  the  intellect,  everywhere  I  fear,. 
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in  Normal  Schools  no  less  than  Common 
Schools,  that  the  spiritual  man,  the  heart 
side  of  our  complex  nature,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  this  striving  after  intellectual 
attainment. 

We  have  our  Arbor  Days  always  in  the 
Spring  and  Pall,  and  have  planted  thous- 
ands of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines,  and 
roses — ^tree-planting  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  formal  printed  {)rogramme 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  an  ad- 
dress, readings  and  recitations,  thus  making 
it  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
We  have,  on  each  of  the  twentv-two  Arbor 
Days  in  Pennsylvania,  planted,  more  trees 
than  there  were  boys  in  the  school.  Have 
these  days  been  good  days?  I  think  so. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  not  been  doing 
this  work  for  forty  years  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve.    I  hope  to  continue  it  to  the  end. 

Christmas  is  always  a  glad  day  with  us, 
in  our  Christmas  programme  of  **  good-will 
to  men,''  with  music  and  readings  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  happy  season.  We  have 
had,  tor  twenty-five  years,  a  generous  dis- 
tribution of  (jhristmas  supplies,  and  the 
pleasure  of  these  days  is  perennial.  It  has 
Seen  **  Christmas  all  year  long,'*  our  rich 
and  heavy  festoons  of  laurel  hangine  from 
December  to  June.  Ask  the  boys  whether 
they  would  have  these  days  out  of  the  school 
calendar. 

Half  our  boys  are  at  work  on  instruments 
of  music.    Our  school  orchestra  includes 

fiupils  now  enrolled  as  well  as  former  pupils, 
nstruction  is  given  before  and  after  the 
regular  sessions  by  a  resolute  and  skillful 
teacher.  Sometimes  when  detained  in  the 
evening,  as  I  sit  at  the  flat  desk  on  the  low 

Slatform  of  our  attractive  study  hall,  the 
ne  bank  clock  that  hung  in  the  Governor's 
room  of  the  Massachusetts  building  during 
the  Centennial  Exposition  ticking  quietly, 
suggestive  pictures  everywhere  upon  the 
wsul,  the  Virginia  Creeper  of  an  Arbor  Day 
planting  hanging  its  nch  drapery  of  green 
about  the  windows  without,  and  within  the 
graceful  festoons  of  Christmas  laurel  from 
the  pillars  to  the  walls,  I  linger  on  to  hear 
the  boys  at  practice  in  different  rooms  upon 
their  instruments.  Here  a  violin,  there  a 
fiute  or  clarionet,  or  both,  it  may  be,  in  duet, 
yonder  a  trombone  or  comet.  This  lad,  a 
novice,  is  trying  to  keep  time,  another  plays 
with  more  skillful  touch,  a  third  makes 
music  worth  hearing  as  it  fills  the  air,  and 
I  think:  **Well!  who  knows?  It  is  surely 
not  the  regulation  work,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  curriculum  after  all!"  It  is  such  a 
school  as  I  would  like  to  live  in  if  I  were  a 
boy  again.  Many  of  these  lads  are  getting 
what  will  go  out  with  them  into  the  years 
to  come,  to  make  their  own  lives  richer,  and 
perhaps  those  of  others  better  and  more 
glad. 

Do  all  the  boys  get  good  from  this  High 
School  atmosphere?  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  more  individual  freedom  is  per- 
mitted than  some  of  them  can  bear.   **Breed 


is  stronger  than  pasture,"  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  it  would  be  better  for  certain 
lads,  and  for  the  school,  if  they  were  brows- 
ing in  other  pasture  fields.  Boys  sometimes 
have  an  aversion  to  mental  cnltute  that 
seems  well-nigh  hopeless.  Their  dislike  of 
books  and  school  has  been  intensified  b^ 
efforts,  wise  or  unwise,  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. *  *  The  poor  ye  have  always  witli  jron," 
is  universal  experience,  except  where  Xhej 
are  unceremoniously  ejected;  and  in  a  pnblie 
school  we  must  "suffer  them,"  in  the  sure 
knowledge  that  they  will  grow,  at  least 
physically,  and  in  the  hope  that  ^ve  msiy  be 
able  to  help  .them.  Physically  and  spirit- 
ually we  are,  each  of  us,  but  the  sum  total 
of  our  inheritance  from  many  ancestocs. 
To  make  the  steel  plate  for  the  artist,  the 
knife,  the  shears,  the  sword-blade,  first  tiiere 
must  be  ore  of  iron,  then  fire  and  skill, 
time,  energy,  patience,  to  melt  and  shape 
and  temper  and  give  the  catting  edge. 
But  first  the  ore  of  iron  !  Some  of  these 
boys  do  not  seem  fortunate  in  their  mes- 
tal  heritage.  It  may  be  that  they  matnie 
slowly.  They  may  be  rich  in  other  direc- 
tions of  which  a  school  takes  little  note. 
We  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  deal 
with  them  as  we  can  ;  though  it  often  hap- 
pens, when  we  look  back  with  these  laiK, 
in  a  school  examination  as  to  what  thcj 
know,  tiiat  the  field  of  study  throug^h  whici 
they  have  come  is  marked,  for  the  most  part, 
by  what  the  old  Bible  speaks  of  as  "lines 
of  confusion  and  stones  of  emptiness." 

I  have  tried  to  sketch,  in  hurried  review, 
a  line  of  work  which  a  teacher  may  do  in  a 
Hig^h  School  of  moderate  size,  where  his 
duties  are  general  as  well  as  special.  What 
manner  of  man  should  he  be?  Well,  the 
best  man  in  the  world  is  none  too  g^ood,  and 
if  he  isn't  good  enough  we  can  dream  of  the 
angels.  I  often  think,  What  people  th^ 
will  be  to  go  to  school  to  to-morrow  !  and  al- 
most envy  a  little  boy  I  used  to  kno^v,  who 
went  away  at  seven  years  of  age  into  that 
better  school  where,  for  twenty  ^ears  or 
more,  he  has  known  angelic  training-  and 
association. 

*  *  It  is  the  teacher  makes  the  school.  *  •  He 
should,  therefore,  be  a  lover  of  learning, 
with  an  ever-broadening  horizon.  He  shoold 
love  and  know  music,  and  stars,  and  flowers, 
and  be  gladly  at  home  everywhere,  so  fer  as 
possible,  in  the  realm  of  nature  and  of  art, 
with  the  mind  of  the  sage,  the  heart  of  the 
child,  and  the  will  of  the  master.  He  should 
be  in  love  with  goodness  and  greatness  at 
its  best,  a  man  who  has  drunk  m  the  inspi- 
j  ration  of  illustrious  examples.  About  him 
there  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  refinemeot 
and  manly  courage  speaking  the  noble  na- 
ture within.  Contact  with  nim  should  lead 
to  know  and  feel  this  truth,  that 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Itito  our  inmost  being  rolls. 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

He  should  be  a  full-orbed  man  from  whom. 
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as  from  the  sun,  radiate  influences  warm 
and  bright,  wholesome  and  inspiring.  He 
should  be  a  loving  heart  of  hope  and  ener^, 
generous  as  the  sun  and  healthful  as  its 
beams.  He  should  be  one  who  rates  quality 
far  above  quantity,  and  holds  a  little  that  is 
angelic  worth  much  that  is  *'of  the  earth 
earthy;**  one  who  can  fling  open  the  dark- 
ened windows  of  the  soul  that  new  land- 
scapes of  beauty  may  attract  the  dull  vision 
of  the  student,  and  the  breath  of  a  new  life 
blow  in  to  stir  his  stagnant  blood,  lest  he 
die  of  asphyxia,  as  so  many  do  in  their 
heavily-laden  atmosphere  of  mere  animal 
thought  and  feeling.  He  should  teach,  as 
the  fathers  have  taught,  that  virtue  is  health, 
and  vice  the  sickness  of  the  spiritual  man  : 
that  virtue  is  strength,  and  in  it  the  power 
of  mastery  looking  unto  eternal  life,  while 
vice  is  but  weakness,  disease  sinking  down- 
ward into  eternal  death. 

He  should  strike  down  selflshness,  in- 
gratitude, meanness,  with  a  mailed  hand, 
tor  these  are  of  the  deadly  sins  ;  and  put  his 
heel  upon  the  sneak,  half-brother  to  the 
snake,  with  crushing  might.  He  should  be 
a  grateful  man,  a  glad-hearted  man,  a  man 
full  of  the  spirit  of  wonder,  with  reverence 
for  things  sacred  and  holy.  He  should  be  a 
ruler  by  divine  right,  an  executive  with 
slack  hand  upon  the  reins  at  times,  it  may 
be,  but  firm  in  the  saddle  and  prompt  in 
command  when  occasion  reqhires.  He 
should  have  the  voice  and  tone  and  bear- 
ing of  a  man.  **  Speak  that  I  may  know 
thee,**  said  Plato,  who  knew  well  what  a 
revealer  of  inward  things  is  the  human 
voice.  He  should  be  faithful  unto  death, 
what  Hamlet  saw  in  Horatio: 

"Thou  art  e*en  as  just  a  man 
As  e*er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 
She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself.    For  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks;  and  blessed  are 

those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  souna  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." 

Who  of  us  has  attained  to  this  high  ideal  ? 
We  fall  far  short,  but  better  every  way  that 
we  have  the  ideal.  I  have  said  **  man  **  all 
the  way.  The  term  is  generic,  and  includes 
her  also  who  is  the  "better  man  *'  because, 
I  think,  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God.  I 
have  said  "  High  School  teacher,*'  but  mean, 
of  course,  teachers  of  every  grade,  superin- 
tendents as  well,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
even  greater  degree. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  a  clean 
man.  We  have  known  men  in  the  educa- 
tional work  who  were  of  such  dirty  ima- 


ginings that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
damn  them  in  their  own  or  any  other  decent 
community  would  have  been  to  print  an  ac- 
curate report  of  their  remarks  in  conversa- 
tion, for  half  an  hour,  with  fellows  of  their 
own  baser  sort.  Will  these  things  not  some 
day  come  back  to  overwhelm  witn  confusion 
and  disgrace?  It  might  be  well  if  these 
dirty  fellows  were  dumped  in  above  the 
Horse  Shoe,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls 
for  a  bath  and  cleansing.  The  schools  would 
be  the  better  for  it,  though,  we  fear,  it  would 
take  more  than  all  the  waters  of  Niagara 
to  wash  them  clean.  It  is  a  nasty  subject 
which  we  but  touch,  and  from  which  we  are 
glad  to  turn  aside.  It  must  be  touched  now 
and  then,  even  in  the  school-room,  and  I 
have  sometimes  said  to  the  boys  that,  if  the 
atmosphere  about  a  boy  or  a  man  indicates 
his  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  the  an- 
gels must  hold  their  breath,  as  well  as  their 
noses,  when  they  come  within  range  of 
these  morally  diseased  but  too  often  well- 
dressed  people. 

George  w.  Childs  said  of  General  Grant, 
after  a  very  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
of  more  than  twenty  years  :  "Another  great 
trait  of  his  character  was  his  purity  in  every 
way.  I  never  heard  him  express  or  make 
an  indelicate  allusion  in  any  form  or  manner. 
There  is  nothing  I  ever  heard  him  say  that 
could  not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
women.  *  *  Is  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  on 
the  Hudson,  erected  by  a  grateful  people, 
and  saluted  by  steamers  as  they  pass  up  and 
down  the  river,  as  much  to  his  honor  as  the 
simple  fact  here  recorded  ? 

Too  much  work  in  the  schools  is  done  • 
merely  for  the  money  that  is  paid  for  it. 
We  must  have  money  to  live,  but  to  think 
too  much  of  the  money  we  ^et  for  service  is 
to  have  the  taint  of  leprosy  in  the  blood.  It 
is  to  die  as  a  true  teacher.  Alas !  for  the 
pupils  who  have  never  known  teachers  filled 
with  a  love  of  their  work  and  a  sense  of  the 
all-pervading  presence  and  power  of  the  love 
that  fills  the  Universe  ! 

Love  rules  or  should  rule  the  world,  which 
includes  all  school  keeping.  Let  me  close 
with  Tennyson's  tribute  to  this  universal 
spirit,  from  his  drama  of  "Becket**  as  ar- 
ranged for  the  stage  by  the  English  actor. 
Henry  Irving.  King  Henry  is  resolved 
upon  the  death  of  "the  pestilent  priest," 
while  Becket,  with  iron  will  and  dauntless 
courage,  fronts  his  mortal  foe  and  makes  no 
effort  to  escape.  In  one  of  the  closing  scenes, 
when  J[ohn  of  Salisbury  is  urging  him  to 
save  himself,  there  is  a  touch  so  fine  and 
tender  as  only  a  poet  could  give,  or  a  great 
actor  do  justice  to  the  lines.  How  I  have 
thrilled  to  hear  Irving  repeat  them  !  I  have 
seen  him  a  dozen  times  or  more  in  his  lead- 
ing roles  and  in  all  the  matchless  setting  of 
his  plays,  but  remember  nothing  else  so  ex- 
quisitely fine  as  this.  On  his  last  visit  to 
tnis  country,  seeing  that  he  was  to  play 
Becket,  I  went  again  to  hear  him,  solely  for 
this  master  touch  of  nature  that ' '  makes  the 
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whole  world  kin.**  That  is  something  to 
teach.  It  goes  home  to  the  heart.  John  of 
Salisbury  is  urging  Becket  to  conceal  him- 
self, who  gives  little  heed  to  his  warning  of 
imminent  danger.  "  His  eyes  are  with  his 
heart,  and  that  is  far  away. "  In  the  shadow 
of  impending  death,  which  he  feels  but  fears 
not,  h^  recalls  a  happier  past,  and  says,  with 
a  pathos  in  the  words  that  cannot  be  told  : 

I  once  was  out  with  Henry  in  the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came  upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reach *d  my  hand  and  touch'd;  she  did  not  stir; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold  eggs. 
Look!  how  this  love,  this  mother,  runs  thro*  all 
The  world  God  made— even  the  beast— the  bird! 

Ex-Supt.  Johnson,  of  Union :  I  was 
especially  interested  in  that  part  of  Dr. 
McCaskey's  paper  which  had  reference 
to  the  moral  standard  for  teachers.  I 
think  we  are  not  far  apart  on  the  general 
question  of  morals — all  good  people  be- 
lieve in  ** clean"  men.  In  conversation 
with  a  Superintendent  recently,  who 
holds  an  important  place  with  a  large 
salary,  his  language  was  so  defiled  with 
smut  that  it  was  disgusting  to  listen 
to  him.  The  habitual  use  of  such  lan- 
guage, or  of  low  slang,  indicates  a  nature 
that  delights  in  coarse  associations,  and 
may  fairly  be  read  as  the  index  of  a  bad 
heart.  The  Master  has  told  us  that 
** blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:**  and 
when  the  heart  is  pure  the  mouth  will 
not  be  foul.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
we  should  impress  upon  our  children  by 
precept,  and  especially  by  example,  in 
their  most  impressible  period.  I  thank 
the  Doctor  from  my  heart  for  the  stand 
taken  in  his  paper. 

H.  H.  Spayd :  I  like  the  suggestion  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  programme.  Pro- 
grammes are  good  things,  but  breaking 
them  sometimes  is  a  good  thing  too. 
Perhaps  we  are  held  too  tightly  by  the 
bonds  of  custom  and  routine. 

G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton :  I  believe  we 
are  all  in  sympathy  with  this  paper,  and 
I  know  it  has  touched  the  hearts  of  many 
who  heard  it.  The  reader  described  my 
ideal  school.  We  are  too  much  bound  to 
routine  by  custom,  as  has  been  said. 
The  best  school  is  not  that  which  has 
taught  the  child  most  of  certain  text- 
books, but  the  one  that  has  most  influ- 
enced his  life  for  good.  I  am  altogether 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  paper. 
It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  should  be  widely 
read,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  when  printed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by 


Prof.  W.  H.  Detwiler,  of  the  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  School,  on 

GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

This  subject  assumes  that  History  has  a 
place  in  our  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
does  not,  as  I  apprehend  it,  call  for  any 
apology  as  to  the  educational  value  of  His- 
tory or  its  claim  to  a  place  on  the  curricu- 
lum. Two  questions  are  to  be  considered : 
I.  What  should  be  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  historical  courses  in  our  grammar  and 
high  schools  ?  and  2.  What  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

In  hearing  of  the  clamor  raised  on  all 
sides  for  the  admission  of  this,  that  or  the 
other  subject  into  the  school  curriculum,  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  the  time  to  be 
allotted  to  History  and  kindred  studies  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  make.  If  the  matter  is 
to  be  determined  by  present  results,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  History  work  as 
conducted  in  many  of  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  in  this  State  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  certain  that  if  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  be  of  the  proi>er 
sort,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  its 
being  overdone  in  amount. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  now  famous  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  for  a  set  of  suggestions  on  this 
line  to  which  careful  consideration  is  due. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  that  report  urged 
the  continuance  of  history,  civil  government 
and  political  economy  throughout  the  eight 
years  of  the  grammar  and  high  school 
courses,  or  at  least  through  six  consecutive 
years,  with  at  least  three  forty-minute  reci- 
tation periods  per  week.  On  subjects  of 
study,  and  their  order  in  the  course,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course,  corresponding  with  the 
first  two  years  in  the  grammar  school,  shall 
be  given  to  the  study  of  biography  and 
mythology,  reinforced  by  suitable  historical 
reading.  This  latter  suggestion,  while  out 
of  line  with  nine-tenths  of  the  historical 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania,  is  good  sense, 
and  has  met  with  the  approval  of  experi- 
enced and  thoughtful  teacners  everywnere. 
This  study  is,  of  course,  not  in  itself  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  History,  but  rather  a  prepa- 
ration for  such  study  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
successful  history  teaching  in  the  high 
school  or  the  normal  school  is  the  profound 
ignorance  displayed  by  pupils  concerning 
the  general  field  of  history.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  at  all  for  the  writer  to  find  in 
his  classes  pupils  of  sixteen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  years  of  age,  who  claim  to  have 
studied  history,  and  taught  it,  perhaps,  who 
do  not  know  even  by  name  Pericles  or  Cicero 
or  Charlemagne  or  Dante  or  even  Napoleon. 
To  these  people  the  term  *' History"  con- 
notes nothing  more  than  United  States  his- 
tor3%  and  that  usually  the  threadbare  out- 
line of  the  poorest  of  school  histories. 
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The  object  of  these  preliminary  studies  is 
"to  give  the  pupil  a  good  general  view  of  the 
^whole  field  of  mythology,  biography  and 
liistory,  so  that  when  he  takes  up  the  serious 
4Study  of  some  special  people  or  some  special 
period  he  may  not  go  at  it  in  the  narrow, 
stilted,  provincial  spirit  which  is  almost 
always  found  among  beginners,  but  may 
view  the  history  of  his  own  or  some  other 
country  as  simply  illustrating  one  phase  of 
a  wonaerful  cycle  of  development  in  civili- 
zation. 

These  preliminary  studies  are  not  to  be 
pursued  m  any  perfunctory  or  superficial 
manner,  but  in  tne  broad  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship. The  pupil  must  study  Hannibal,  for 
illustration,  not  merely  as  a  great  fighter, 
but  as  the  martyr  of  an  **  irrepressible  con- 
flict** between  two  mighty  nations  which 
could  not  exist  together.  He  must  be  taught 
to  see  in  Luther  not  merely  a  rebellious 
monk,  but  the  instrument  of  a  great  move- 
ment for  liberty  born  into  the  world  in  the 
fullness  of  time. 

This  kind  of  teaching  must  be  conducted 
in  the  very  spirit  of  simplicity  and  yet  in 
the  highest  wisdom.  It  requires  good  books 
and  good  teachers.  No  mere  tyro  at  the 
business  who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter 
to  be  taught  himself  can  successfully  per- 
form this  work,  for  unless  it  is  done  well  it 
can  end  onlv  in  mental  revulsion  and  nausea 
to  the  pupil. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  further  recom- 
mended that  the  third  year  be  given  to  the 
first  formal  study  of  American  history  and 
civil  government,  and  the  fourth  year,  cor- 
responding to  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school,  to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with 
something  of  their  Oriental  connections. 
The  fifth  year  of  the  course,  being  the  first 
year  in  the  high  school,  is  to  be  devoted  to 
French  history,  as  a  nucleus  about  which  to 
group  much  of  general  European  history. 
The  sixth  year  is  for  English  history,  the 
seventh  for  a  more  extensive  course  in 
American  history,  and  the  eighth  year  for 
the  intensive  or  detailed  study  of  some  spe- 
cial epoch,  together  with  some  advanced 
comparative  work  in  civil  government.  In 
case  time  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a  six 
years*  course,  the  French  year  and  the  year 
of  intensive  study  are  to  be  omitted.  What- 
ever instruction  in  political  economy  is  given 
should  be  worked  in  incidentally  with  the 
history  and  government. 

I  should  spend  some  time  in  discussing 
the  rationale  of  this  proposed  course  of 
study,  upon  which  I  have  placed  the  mark 
of  my  approval,  but  must  on  to  the  second 
part  of  my  subject. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  proper  teaching  of 
History,  I  desire,  in  the  light  of  some  re- 
cent experience,  to  set  among  other  things 
one  very  modest  requirement :  This  is,  that 
the  pupil  shall  be  led  to  acquire  some  actual 
knowledge — knowledge  not  subject  to  the 
adventitious  freaks  of  memory— knowledge 


which,  however  confined  in  its  limits  it  may 
be,  shall  be  accurate,  clear-cut  and  exact. 
Let  me  illustrate.  A  young  lady  hailing 
from  a  city  high  school  in  this  vicinity 
recently  presented  herself  at  the  school 
within  whose  walls  we  now  sit  for  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  Senior  class,  bear- 
ing favorable  testimonials  from  her  former 
teachers  as  to  her  scholarship.  In  United 
States  history  the  following  question  was 
set  as  part  of  the  examination  :  "What  ter- 
ritory formed  the  original  United  States?'* 
The  answer  read  thus:  ''Alaska  was  the 
original  territory  that  was  included  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  land  from  the  east 
to  California,  and  then  along  the  river  into 
Mexico  a  piece,  and  then  straight  west  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Afterwards  they  got  all 
the  land  around  California,  and  then  the 
boundary  went  clear  through  from  the  east 
to  the  west ;  they  also  got  Louisiana,  Alaska 
and  some  of  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.**  This  would  be  laughable  were  it 
not  pathetic.  Another  young  lady,  a  grad- 
uate of  a  high  school,  replied  to  the  same 
question  in  the  following  language:  '*The 
territory  included  in  the  original  United 
States,  one  part  of  it  is  Pennsylvania 
bounded  on  the  north  by  42®,  on  the  west  by 
80®  32^,  on  the  east  by  74°  42^^,  on  the  south 
by  26^'* 

If  instruction  in  History  is  going  to  ope- 
rate to  bring  our  young  people  under  sus- 
picion of  lunacy,  as  it  really  has  in  these 
cases,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  my  previous 
statement  that  the  less  we  have  of  it  the 
better.  And  these  instances  are  not  alto- 
gether extreme,  for  many  other  replies  iust 
as  bad  in  answer  to  other  questions  might 
have  been  produced  from  the  same  collec- 
tion of  papers. 

The  pedagogical  opprobrium  against 
''cramming,'*  "grinding,"  "stuffing,**  or 
whatever  other  uncomplimentary  term  you 
please,  must  not  be  deemed  to  militate 
against  clearness  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  teachers  who  do  not  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  new  pedagogy  in  its 
true  spirit  will  become  filled  with  the  idea 
that  to  have  a  well-stored  memory  is  a 
crime,  and  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  of  a  body  of  facts  well  in  hand,  prima 
facie  evidence  of  bad  teaching.  No  matter 
what  new  things  the  pedagogists  may  teach 
us,  facts,  clearly  comprehended  and  retained 
is  the  mind  by  memory  will  always  be  the 
stock  in  trade  of  any  sound  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

An  important  end  of  the  teaching  of  His- 
tory is  to  make  young  people  skillftil  in  ob- 
servation and  comparison,  nence  to  cultivate 
the  judgment.  This  is  done  by  the  study 
of  the  relation  of  facts  to  one  another.  All 
true  historical  teaching  must  be  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  philosophy  of 
civilization.  Knowledge,  whether  of  men 
or  events,  that  is  unrelated,  unorganized  in 
the  mind,  takes  its  place  with  the  mere 
curious  information  of  the  world,  is  not  ed- 
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ucative,  and  is  from  the  educator's  point  of 
view  only  in  the  slightest  degree,  if  at  all, 
useful.  To  illustrate:  A  pupil  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  tell  how  many  men  General  Howe 
sent  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  how 
many  were  picked  off  by  the  deadly  balls 
from  American  muskets  on  the  way  back. 
He  sees  in  this  little  but  mighty  event  noth- 
ing but  fleeing  British  soldiers  with  bullet 
holes  in  the  tails  of  their  red  coats,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  bearing  of  the  event 
on  the  general  controversy  between  Britain 
and  her  daughters  or  on  events  subsequent. 
The  knowl^ge  he  commands  is  almost 
worthless  and  fortunately  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten ;  what  he  does  not  know  of  the  event 
must  be  of  g^eat  consequence,  for  did  not 
Alexander  Johnston  say  that  the  battle  of 
I^xinfi^ton  was  the  **  hammer  blow  *'  which 
welded  into  one  nation  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  in  America. 

We  want  to  make  what  Dr.  Herman  T. 
Lukens  has  called  a  ''logical  disposition" 
of  each  event  or  of  each  series  of  events,  so 
that  the  relation  of  each  to  the  whole  course 
of  events  may  be  clearly  comprehended  by 
the  pupil.  To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the 
topical  analysis  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  for 
John  Fiske*s  History  of  the  United  States. 
He  divides  the  Revolutionary  epoch  into 
three  chapters  :  i.  Causes  and  Beginnings  ; 
2.  The  Winning  of  Independence;  3.  The 
Critical  Period.  The  events  considered 
under  the  head  of  beginnings  ripened  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  for  Independence  ; 
and  the  Winning  of  Independence  leads  logi- 
cally to  the  next  member  of  the  series,  the 
Critical  Period,  for  the  winning  of  indepen- 
dence brought  the  people  face  to  face  with 
groblems  they  were  unprepared  to  solve, 
ence  the  doubt  and  disorder  of  that  dark 
period.  This  logical  arrangement  of  matter 
nolds  equally  with  respect  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  topics  under  each  general  head. 
The  first  topical  division  of  the  chapter  on 
Causes  and  Beginnings  is  labelled  Causes 
of  Ill-feeling  between  England  and  her 
Colonies,  and  the  pupil  is  guided  into  a  ra- 
tional consideration  of  the  topic  by  three 
leading  questions  :  i.  What  was  the  Euro- 
pean idea  of  a  colony  and  its  object  ? '  2. 
What  erroneous  notions  about  trade  ex- 
isted ?  3.  What  was  the  main  object  of  the 
laws  regulating  trade  ?  Following  the  line 
of  thought  sugc^ested  by  these  questions, 
the  teacher  will  lead  the  pupil  to  see,  before 
the  topic  is  disposed  of,  that  the  general 
character  of  European  laws  regulating 
colonial  trade,  prior  to  the  American  revo- 
lution, was  determined  by  certain  erroneous 
notions  about  trade,  and  that  these  were 
responsible  for  a  purely  commercial,  hence 
false  idea  of  colonization. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  thought  can  be 
made  to  reinforce  memory  through  a  logical 
arrangement  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  adapt  this  work  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  his  pupil.  The  logical  relations 
must  be  plain  and  evident.    Abstruse  phil- 


osophizing on  little  points  in  a  school  class 
will  kill  interest  immediately,  and  lead  into 
mazes  of  confusion  and  bewilderment. 
Fixed  and  definite  facts,  and  not  mere  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  ideas,  are  to  be  aimed  at. 

This  matter  of  bringing  the  material  of 
history  into  proper  arrangement  requires 
the  consideration  of  two  other  important  re- 
lations, that  of  place  and  that  of  time.  The 
former  makes  the  point  of  contact  between 
history  and  geography,  the  latter  between 
history  and  chronology.  The  teacher  must 
never  allow  his  pupil  in  history  to  cut  loose 
from  geography.  The  physical  contour  of 
continents,  and  climate,  are  two  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  human  progress,  and 
to  understand  intelligently  the  movements 
of  nations  one  must  know  the  geography  of 
the  world.  If  history  were  properhr  taught, 
political  geography  as  a  separate  branch  of 
study  could  be  aispensed  with;  for,  to  quote 
Dr.  Hinsdale,  "Political  Geography  is 
mainly  applied  history." 

The  time  relation  brings  up  the  old  sub- 
ject of  dates.  The  study  of  these  is  com- 
monly regarded  dry  and  profitless.  It  may 
be  made  either  or  neither.  Chronology  is 
arbitrary.  The  act  of  association  by  wnich 
dates  are  retained  in  memory  is  not  one  of 
similarity  but  of  simultaneity— that  is  to 
say,  that  an  event  and  a  date  are  associated 
not  because  they  are  logically  related,  but 
simply  because  they  occur  together.  The 
memorizing  of  dates  is  therefore  work  of  an 
arbitrary  sort.  This  does  not  prove,  how- 
ever, that  their  study  is  useless.  There  are 
many  facts  in  life  that  must  be  so  remem- 
bered. It*s  the  only  way  in  which  a  poli- 
tician can  remember  the  names  of  his  con- 
stituents. Without  taking  the  time  ele- 
ment into  account.  History  becomes  a  mere 
mess,  a  jumble,  a  confusion.  A  pupil  who 
gets  the  Renaissance  in  the  4th  century  and 
the  Crusades  in  the  i6th,  as  did  one  of  mine 
recently,  of  course,  sees  no  sense  in  history, 
and  is  as  much  lost  as  a  mariner  at  sea 
drifting  about  without  chart  or  compass. 
The  most  important  dates,  the  landmarks, 
must  be  memorized,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
they  can  be  recalled  as  readily  as  the  date 
of  one's  birthday  or  of  Christmas.  When 
the  pupil  comes  to  understand  the  real  use- 
fulness of  this,  he  will  do  it  gladly  and, 
generally,  with  positive  interest.  Brander 
Matthews  recently  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  this  study  in  these  words:  **  History 
.is  not  chronology,  but  chronology  is  the 
backbone  ot  history.** 

Having  stated  briefly  how  much  History 
is  to  be  taught,  and  what  are  some  of  the 
things  to  be  aimed  at,  let  us  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  question  of  how  these  things 
are  to  be  done. 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  proper 
teachers  of  History  provided  for  our  gram- 
mar and  high  schools.  Preferring  to  give 
you  expert  opinion  on  this  point  I  quote 
again  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten:    "In  Germany  such  teachers  are  al- 
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most  invariably  specialists.  Such  subdivi- 
sion is  not  uncommon  in  our  large  city  high 
schools  and  academies,  but  at  present  the 
work  is  very  frequently  divided  up  among 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  none  of  whom 
has  any  real  interest  in  history.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  good  historical  training, 
both  by  men  and  women,  are  now  such  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Conference,  all  high 
schools  and  academies  able  to  pay  good  sal- 
aries ought  to  insist  that  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory *  should  have  a  knowledge  of  illumi- 
nating methods  of  teaching  history.'  Even 
under  unfavorable  conditions  we  believe 
that  too  high  a  standard  is  not  set  up  by 
Resolution  19 :  *  That  in  all  schools  it  is  de- 
sirable that  history  should  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  not  only  a  fondness  for 
historical  study,  but  who  also  have  paid 
special  attention  to  effective  methods  of  im- 
parting instruction.'  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  as  sensible  for  schools  to  employ 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  teach  reading,  or 
to  ask  a  Cherokee  to  teach  Latin,  as  to  de- 
pend for  the  teaching  of  history  on  persons 
who  have  not  had  special  training  in  his- 
tory. The  supply  of  suitable  candidates  is 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  such  that  no  school 
board  need  put  up  with  incompetent  teach- 
ers of  histoiy."  It  is  probable  that  the 
need  in  this  line  can  best  be  met  by  appoint- 
ing expert  teachers  to  teach  history  and 
government  exclusively  in  the  boroughs 
and  cities,  just  as  special  drawing  and 
music  teachers  are  now  employed.  Having 
compassed  the  problem  of  securing  well- 
trained  teachers,  the  question  of  method 
will  largely  take  care  of  itself,  because  a 
well-trained  teacher  would  have  included  in 
his  equipment  a  knowledge  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 
So  long  as  historical  instruction  consists  in 
perfunctory  lesson  hearing  from  text  books, 
and  certainly  the  major  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  to-day  is  of  that  sort,  there  is-  no 
possible  chance  for  history  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

On  the  subject  of  method,  in  general,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  no  single 
iron-clad,  ticketed  and  labelled  method  will 
ever  deliver  us  from  the  ills  of  bad  history 
teaching.  So  much  more  depends  upon  the 
efficiency,  the  life,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teacher.  The  method  by  which  a 
teacher  can  best  get  his  pupils  to  look  at 
history  rationally  and  to  tnink  historically 
is  the  best  method  for  him, 

A  text-book  should  be  used  which  pre- 
sents clearly  and  logically  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  subject,  but  the  book  should 
serve  mainly  as  a  guide  to  determine  the 
order  and  the  direction  of  the  pupil's  studies. 
A  teacher  can  not  get  along  without  some 
sort  of  a  library  in  any  grade  of  historical 
study.  The  pupil  must  read  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  text-book,  guided  oy  topical 
references  indicated  by  the  teacher.  Teach- 
ers have  told  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
young  people  to  do  such  reading.    My  own 


experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  only  lim- 
itations to  this  kind  of  work  are  the  time 
of  the  pupils  and  the  library  facilities. 

The  teacher's  principal  business  in  the 
recitation  is  to  assist  in  arranging  material, 
to  straighten  things  out,  to  supply  missing 
links  of  information,  to  clarify  tne  atmos- 
phere. The  teacher  can  best  find  out  what 
the  mental  status  of  a  pupil  with  reference 
to  a  topic  is  by  skillful  questioning,  and 
can  often  clear  away  the  mental  fog  by  the 
same  process.  In  a  little  book  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  State  for  the  edification  of 
teachers,  I  find  the  astonishing  statement 
that  the  question  method  has  no  place  in 
the  history  class.  What  the  author  means 
I  can  not  guess,  but  let  me  say  that  to  get  a 
pupil  to  see  through,  around,  and  all  over  a 
nisiorical  topic  he  must  be  led,  and  this 
leading  can  only  be  done  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning. 

Frequent  written  lessons  and  written  dis- 
'  cussions  constitute  a  very  important  part  of 
the  history  work.  They  cultivate  composi- 
tion and  form  the  connecting  link  between 
History  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Map- 
drawing  is  iinportant,  since  it  helps  to  em- 
phasize the  place,  the  relation  and  the  log- 
ical connection  between  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. 

To  conclude,  let  Jean  Paul  Richter,  call- 
ing across  the  chasm  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  set  the  pace  anew  for  our  work  in 
the  teaching  of  History.  *  *  All  History  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  affair  of  memory,  can  only  be 
reckoned  as  a  sapless,  heartless  thistle  for 
pedantic  chaffinches ;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  like  Nature,  it  has  highest  value,  in 
so  far  as  we,  by  means  of  it  as  by  means  of 
Nature,  can  divine  and  read  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  who,  with  Nature  and  History,  as 
with  letters,  legibly  writes  to  us.  He  who 
finds  a  God  in  the  physical  world  will  also 
find  one  in  the  moral  world,  which  is  His- 
tory. Nature  forces  on  our  hearts  a 
Creator;  History  a  Providence." 

Mr.  H,  H.  Spayd  :  I  believe  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  paper  to  be  evidently 
practical,  and  that  by  carrying  them  into 
effect  we  may  develop  an  enthusiasm  that 
will  make  our  history  work  both  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  While  we  study  the 
history  of  a  single  nation,  for  instance 
France,  we  bring  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  by  seeing  it  in  chronological  relation 
get  a  better  view  of  European  history 
than  in  any  other  way.  We  must  teach 
some  dates,  but  not  very  many.  We 
must  have  some  geography,  but  it  is  well 
to  omit  the  names  of  places  which  have 
no  historical  significance,  and  put  our 
work  upon  those  men  and  places  and 
events  that  have  lessons  for  the  human 
race.  We  want  to  get  at  the  philosophy, 
the  very  life  of  history ;  otherwise  the 
work  is  lost. 
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PEDAGOGICAL    INFERENCES    FROM 
CHILD-STUDY.* 


BY  SUPT.  T.  S.  LOUDEN. 


CHILD-STUDY  is  not  a  fad.  Children 
and  child-life  are  integral  factors  in 
God*s  plan.  Pity  the  decades  in  the  world^s 
history,  if  ever  they  come,  in  which  there  is 
a  dearth  of  children.  Children  bom  hence- 
forth will  bless  the  patron  saints  of  peda- 
firogy— Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel— 
for  the  noble  work  they  inaugurated.  It  is 
marvelous  how  stolidly  stupid  we  have  been 
in  not  catching  long  ago  tne  inspiration  of 
these  fathers  of  much  that  is  good  in  mod- 
em pedagogy. 

The  one  thought  in  all  psychological  and 
pedafi^ogical  study  is  the  child.  When  the 
physical  and  psychical  natures  of  the  child 
are  understood,  when  child-life  is  duly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  development  of  the  child 
comprehended,  then  will  there  be  little 
neea  of  long  dissertations  on  Concentration, 
Correlation,  Curricula  and  Co-ordination  of 
studies.  With  an  intelligent  study  of  child- 
life,  much  that  is  unscientific  in  the  old 
psychology,  metaphysics  and  pedagogy 
must  give  place  to  the  realistic  and  the 
rational.  The  times  are  ripe  ;  the  signs  are 
hopeful,  and  we  shall  live  to  see  a  sweeping 
pedagogical  reformation.  Happy  the  child 
whose  privilege  it  shall  be  to  be  educatedjn 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy 
a  quarter  of  a  centurv  hence. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  those  who 
attempt  to  understand  child-life  have  been 
the  successful  parents  and  teachers.  Here 
lay  Pestalozzi' s  power.  He  lived  with  his 
pupils,  watched  over  them  tenderly  night 
and  day ;  was  father,  mother,  servant,  and 
teacher  to  them.  His  heart  beat  with  theirs. 
His  life  was  theirs.  He  realized  that  child- 
life  to  the  child  is  real  life,  that  a  child  is 
earnest  in  all  that  he  does,  and  often  far 
more  so  than  the  adult ;  that  the  life  of  the 
child,  though  mythical,  fantastic  and  ab- 
surd to  the  unappreciative,  unsympathizing 
adult,  means  everything  to  the  child.  His 
benign  look,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  at  once 
enlisted  the  child's  attention,  and  forthwith 
created  that  bond  of  sympathy  that  should 
exist,  and  which  too  frequently  does  not  ex- 
ist, between  teacher  and  child. 

Froebel,  unfortunate  in  the  early  death  of 
his  mother,  left  with  an  ungracious  father, 
feeling  keenly  the  lack  of  parental  love, 
the  sympathetic  atmosphere  that,  for  the 
child's  sake,  should  envelop  parent  and 
child,  teacher  and  pupil,  was  led  to  the 
study  of  child-play  that  his  spontaneous 
activities  might  be  utilized  for  his  develop- 
ment. 

In  Arnold  every  school-boy,  not  only  at 
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Rugby,  but  of  England,  who  had  heard  of 
the  earnest  and  humane  teacher,  felt  that  he 
had  in  him  a  friend  as  educator,  because  of 
his  magnanimity  of  heart,  earnestness  of 
soul,  and  sympathy  of  mind. 

Christ  comprehended  child  and  adult  life 
and  the  attending  circumstances;  sympa- 
thized with  all  in  whatever  station,  gauged 
His  teaching  for  the  learned  and  the  un- 
leamed,  and  at  once  enlisted  their  attention 
and  riveted  His  words  to  their  souls,  and 
made  all  who  heard  Him  feel  His  simple 
earnestness. 

In  Froebel's  mling  maxim,  "Come,  let 
us  live  with  the  children,"  is  found  the  key 
to  all  practical  and  rational  child-study. 
But  little  is  gained  for  pedagogy  by  a  me- 
chanical study  of  children,  and  the  compil- 
ing of  statistics  conceming  them.  It  is  all 
very  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  av- 
erage boy  grows  in  height  in  his  eighth 
year,  how  many  pounds  he  gains  in  a  cer- 
tain year,  how  many  inches  of  chest  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  a  definite  time,  that 
he  breathes  about  eighteen  times  per  min- 
ute. Possibly  it  is  a  fact  worth  remember- 
ing, if  a  fact,  that  the  majority  of  great  men 
have  had  blue  eyes,  and  that  the  histori- 
cally beautiful  women  have  had  auburn 
hair.  Though  facts  interesting  in  them- 
selves, what  do  they  avail  pedagogy.^  Be- 
cause most  great  men  have  had  blue  eyes, 
shall  the  brown-eyed,  black-eyed,  gray-eyed 
receive  no  attention  from  the  teacher,  since 
in  these  categories  reside  mediocritv  and  dul- 
lardism ;  or  as  the  blue-eyed  are  the  histor- 
ically bright  shall  she  conclude  that  they 
have  little  need  of  her  assistance,  whilei  the 
other  eye-colored  pupils  alone  require  her 
tuition  ? 

Much  of  the  child-study  in  the  past  five 
years  has  been  a  mere  gathering  of  statistics. 
The  child  has  been  studied  ''from  afar.'' 
Considerable  of  information  gathered  is 
meaningless,  having  been  collected,  as  it 
were,  from  the  mechanical  life  of  the  child, 
and  well  may  the  cry  be  raised,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  child  study,  that  it  is  a  fad  and 
like  many  other  recent  educational  crazes 
will  run  its  course. 

Wherein  has  the  study  of  child  life  bene- 
fited pedagogy  ?  Truly  has  it  assisted  the 
kindergarten  to  a  firm  footing  and  is  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  between 
child  and  adult  life  ;  but  much  it  promised 
has  not  been  realized,  partly  because  in 
much  of  the  so-called  child-study,  the  child 
has  been  looked  upon  or  observed  as  a 
machine.  The  child  is  a  living  entity  ;  his 
life  is  real,  and  though  the  measured  heart- 
beats of  the  child  can  be  heard,  as  can  the 
rythmic  strokes  of  the  piston  in  the  en- 
gine room,  the  facts  relevant  for  a  better 
pedagogy  lie  in  the  child's  psychic  life  and 
in  the  physics  of  his  mechanism,  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  his  mental  and  physical 
development. 

Perez's  method  of  studying  children, 
having  them  brought  before  him  and  placed 
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upon  a  table  or  chair  for  half-an-hour*s  ob- 
servation, has  but  little  in  it  to  be  com- 
mended. The  child  is  not  a  stone.  A  dog 
is  not  himself  when  brought  before  strangers 
or  scrutinized  under  new  conditions.  Then 
how  must  it  be  with  the  sensitive  child, 
who  is  aware  of  the  new  order  of  affairs  and 
is  no  longer  himself? 

If  no  two  leaves  on  the  oak  are  mechani- 
cally alike,  much  less  microscopically,  how 
much  more  varied  must  be  the  highest  and 
most  complex  of  God's  earthly  creatures — 
the  children  of  men.  Notwithstanding;  that 
children  of  the  same  parentage  are  different, 
and  though  the  individuality  of  the  child 
must  be  respected  by  parent  and  teacher  for 
the  highest  development  of  which  he  is 
capable,  yet  the  careful,  intelligent  study  of 
child-life  by  those  who  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  children  must  sooner  or  later 
establish  a  pedagogy  which,  based  on  the 
psychology  of  child  development,  must  be 
natural  and  rational. 

Primary  teachers  unacquainted  with  the 
development  in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
child  are  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  child-life 
and  to  understand  many  of  its  stadia.  The 
child's  development  begins  at  birth,  nay 
before,  and  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
school  a^e  many  phases  of  his  life  have  been 
passed  that  the  teacher  has  not  seen,  and 
IS,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  life 
in  its  varied  activities.  To  intelligent  and 
pains-taking  parents  and  kinder^artners 
must  we  look  for  the  facts  in  infantine  life, 
which  must  authentically  guide  the  practical 
psychologist  in  his  inferences  of  pedagogical 
law. 

The  writer  has  carefully  observed  the  de- 
velopment of  four  children  from  the  earliest 
days  of  their  life  to  the  present  time,  their 
ages  now  bein^  six  and  one-half,  and  five 
years,  thirty-nine  and  nineteen  months ; 
and  though  these  children  differ  in  sex, 
physique  and  mental  constitution,  it  has 
been  clearly  seen,  that,  in  general,  all  have 
developed  thus  far,  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally,  in  accordance  with  certain, 
definite  laws.  The  laws  of  development  as 
seen  in  them  have  been  verified  by  the 
study  of  neighboring  children,  pupils  at 
school,  and  the  writings  of  those  interested 
in  child  activity  with  a  view  to  a  more  ra- 
tional pedagogjr.  The  study  of  child-life 
has  made  the  writer  a  better  father,  a  kinder 
teacher,  a  more  enlightened  instructor,  has 
clarified  his  psychology  and  not  a  few  here- 
tofore obscure  problems  in  metaphysics. 

The  development  in  the  child  is  not  un- 
like the  growth  in  plant  life.  The  kernel 
of  corn  is  planted.  Its  growth,  development 
and  fruitage  depends  upon  the  parent  stock, 
environment,  as  soil,  moisture,  light  and 
sunshine,  and  cultivation.  If  the  kernel  be 
weak,  then  its  planting  requires  the  greater 
care ;  if  the  soil  be  poor,  then  its  cultiva- 
tion necessitates  the  greater  attention. 

Happy  should  be  the  child  who  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  good  capital  of  body 


and  brains.  He  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  less  favored  brother.  En- 
vironment and  cultivation  are  much,  but  a 
fine  supply  of  mental  and  physical  force  to 
the  child  means  more.  Though  transplant- 
ing the  scrnbby  plant  into  a  good  soil  and 
carefully  attending  it  will  do  much  to  bring 
it  toward  perfection,  yet  the  highest  growth 
and  development  in  plant  and  animal  life 
depends  upon  the  three-fold  factors  :  par- 
entage, environment,  and  cultivation. 

A  child  is  not  a  child,  can  not  develop  as 
a  child,  unless  he  runs,  jumps, climbs,  slides, 
and  tears  about  through  hedge  and  brake, 
over  creek  and  hill,  a  large  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  activity  is  not  only  the 
means  for  his  physical,  but  for  his  mental 
development.  Running  here  and  there, 
making  frequent  excursion  to  stream  and 
wood,  with  direction,  he  can  richly  feed  his 
mind  from  Nature's  store-house,  and  as  Vir- 
gil speaks,  **  Lay  deep  foundations  for  lofty 
decorations  vet  to  be."  Thus  has  the  Crea- 
tor ordained  the  child's  activity  a  means  to 
his  development  by  placing  deep  in  his  na- 
ture innumerable  cells  of  power,  that  in  his 
waking  moments  are  bursting  spontane- 
ously into  life.  Give  the  child  the  freedom 
of  the  air,  the  hills,  woods,  meadow  and  the 
stream.  Guard  and  guide  him,  stimulate 
him  to  investigate,  excite  his  curiosity  to 
pry  into  Nature;  but  when  under  school  re- 
straints, see  that  he  is  obedient,  quiet,  stu- 
dious, systematic.  These  are  elements 
needed  in  character  for  the  full  rounding  out 
of  man,  but  make  the  school -room  pleasant, 
healthful,  a  peculiar  workshop,  and  the 
school  hours  not  too  lone  for  tender  years. 

From  the  first  hours  of  life  the  gatewavs- 
of  the  soul  are  open  to  the  outside  world, 
and  through  the  avenues  of  sense  the  world 
without  is  transported  in,  and  the  world 
within  is  carried  out ;  the  two  in  time  be- 
coming manifestly  correlated.  In  all  the 
wakingj  moments  of  life  the  soul  is  besieged. 
It  is  this  bombardment  of  sense  made  psy- 
chic, together  with  the  impulsive,  reflex, 
and  instinctive  movements,  by  which  the 
child  develops,  which  enables  him  in  due  time- 
to  see  that  his  own  little  world  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  greater  whole,  in  which  he  system- 
atically moves  as  a  co-ordinated  part.  It 
takes  years  of  toil,  experience  and  study 
before  he  can  see  his  function  in  the  whole. 
Indeed  we  never  see  our  place  and  function 
clearly;  but  he  who  is  endowed  with  a 
healthy  brain  and  open  avenues  of  sense 
leading  thereto,  who  has  the  good  within  tO' 
study,  experiment,  and  think,  sees  his  life- 
work  and  destiny  the  clearest.  This  alone  - 
is  worth  his  years  of  toil. 

Nature  from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  feeds  • 
the  soul  through  sense.  The  child  delights . 
in  harmonious  sounds,  color,  form  and. 
beautiful  scenes.  Environment  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  sense  training.  If  it  has^ 
made  the  racial  differences,  how  much  influ- 
ence must  it  have  on  the  impressionable- 
years  of  childhood.    Child-mind  is  a  sensi- 
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tive  film  upon  which  lasting  impressions  are 
made  more  easily  and  durably  than  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  light  rays  on  the 
photographer's    plate.     Therefore,  for  the 


I  benefit  of  the  child,  let  us  bring  as  much  as 

(possible  of  field,  hedge,  forest,  insect,  and 
animal  world  to  the  school,  and  for  the  rest 
take  the  school  to  it. 


Editorial  Department. 
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The  beat  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
suflferer.  a  ft3(t,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z^^ci:^. 

Ye  may  be  ave  sttckm'  in  a  tre'e,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'. —ScorcA  Farmer. 


N.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


IN  point  of  numbers  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  boasts  itself  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  meetings  of  educators. 
The  arrangements  for  this  year  were 
superb.  Buffalo  is  a  magnificent  city. 
The  proximity  of  Niagara  Falls  was  an 
additional  attraction.  The  votaries  of 
the  wheel  found  streets  specially  adapted 
to  their  kind  of  sport,  and  covering  a  to- 
tal of  220  miles.  During  the  entire  ses- 
sions the  weather  was  delightful.  The 
breezes  from  Lake  Erie  were  a  luxury 
during  the  morning  and  evening.  Not 
once  did  we  hear  an  apology  for  excep- 
tionable weather,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
when  the  local  authorities  fail  in  their 
promises  of  cool  weather  in  July. 

New  departments  have  been  added, 
until  the  afternoon  meetings  are  sufl5- 
ciently  diversified  for  taste  and  talent  of 
every  sort.  Great  interest  always  centres 
in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Council. 
This  year  many  of  the  members  were 
obliged  to  pay  full  fare  in  going  and  re- 
turning. In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  attend- 
ance exceeded  that  of  former  years. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
is  the  rural  school.  A  special  committee 
of  the  Council  has  been  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  this  problem.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  discussed  at  every  institute 
in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  theory  upon 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
school  is  based  be  correct,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  offer  the  child  in  the 
country  educational  facilities  equal  to 
those  which  are  accessible  to  pupils  in 
our  cities.     At  least  one,  if  not  seveial, 


of  the  provinces  of  British  America  dis- 
tribute their  school  appropriation  upon 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  pupils  have  been  in  attendance. 
This  law  is  said  to  have  converted  every 
wealthy  old  bachelor  into  a  truant  officer, 
because  his  taxes  are  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  they  attend 
during  the  entire  term. 

Steps  were  also  taken  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  School  Hygiene. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  committee  to  gather 
from  experts  all  the  facts  which  are  now 
known  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health 
of  pupils.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millers- 
ville,  is  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  department  which  is  most  popular 
is  known  as  Child  Study.  The  largest 
hall  was  secured  for  its  meetings.  The 
sessions  of  this  department  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  yet  one  cannot  help  going 
away  from  them  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  tacit  assumption 
that  our  present  methods  are  faulty  be- 
cause they  are  not  based  upon  the  results 
of  child  study,  the  admission  that  the  ob- 
servations thus  far  made  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  warrant  definite  con- 
clusions, and  the  vexing  vagueness  of  all 
the  addresses  which  the  experts  in  this 
line  condescend  to  deliver,  forces  the 
average  teacher  to  ask  herself  whether 
•  the  boys  and  girls  under  her  charge  will 
not  be  full  grown  men  and  women  before 
the  promised  educational  millennium  will 
dawn  upon  the  schools  of  America.  A 
friend  recently  gave  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  child  study  as  ordinarily  pursued 
by  the  following  parable  :  A  farmer,  lean- 
ing upon  his  rake,  was  eying  a  dude  upon 
the  highway.  *'  1*11  bet,*'  said  the  dude, 
**you  can't  tell  who  I  am,  where  I  am 
going,  and  what  I  am  going  after." 
**  I'll  bet  I  can,"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
**  you  are  a  foolish  fellow,  going  nowhere, 
after  nothing."  It  may  be  helpful  to 
draw  attention  to  the  child  who  is  to  be 
taught.  Good  teaching  is  only  possible 
where  the  teacher  studies  the  individual 
needs  of  her  pupils,  and  adapts  her  in- 
struction to  the  wants  of  the  minds  en- 
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tnisted  to  her  care.  This  is  somethiag 
very  different  from  gathering  statistics 
and  amusing  incidents  for  magazine 
articles. 

The  Pennsylvanians  who  were  at  Buf- 
falo held  a  special  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  State  badge  and  se- 
cnring  State  headquarters  for  the  next 
annual  meeting.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  and  a  liberal 
appropriation  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  Superintendent.  Where  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  is  a  question 
whose  answer  will  be  determined  by  the 
offers  of  the  various  trunk-line  associa- 
tions. 

One  of  the  speakers  found  fault  with 
the  public  schools  because  a  child  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  could  not  tell  the 
capital  of  Iowa,  or  bound  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  For  the  sake  of  twitting  his 
neighbor  an  Illinois  man  said  :  **  I'll  bet 
you  cannot  bound  Illinois/*  **  No,"  was 
the  reply,  *'but  I  can  find  it  fifty  times 
on  this  programme.'*  The  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  speakers  from  Illinois  and 
New  York  on  all  national  programmes 
has  been  a  subject  of  comment  for  several 
years. 

Of  one  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  was 
on  the  programme,  the  Buffalo  Express 
has  the  following  to  say  in  its  issue  of 
July  loth  :  **  A  bright  star  long  obscured 
behind  the  clouds  of  central  Pennsylvania 
existence  burst  on  the  educational  firma- 
ment at  the  general  session  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Music  Hall  yesterday  morning. 
This  new  genius  is  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh. He  is  President  of  Juniata  Col- 
lege and  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
man  of  magnificent  appearance,  tall,  erect, 
and  smooth  shaven,  with  a  clean,  clear 
cut,  strong,  intelligent  face.  He  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  session.  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, was  detained,  and  Prof  J.  M.  Coul- 
ter was  absent.  But  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
atoned  for  all  defaulters.  Such  applause 
as  he  received  at  the  close  of  his  address 
was  second  only  to  that  accorded  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris.  And  mark  you,  Dr. 
Brumbaugh  is  comparatively  a  beginner 
when  placed  alongside  of  Dr.  Harris. 
His  address  was  profound  in  thought, 
polished  in  form,  and  splendidly  delivered. 
It  had  been  noised  abroad  on  Tuesday  that 
a  new  genius  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  he  was  to  speak  yesterday  morning. 


The  hall  was  filled  quickly  and  more 
solidly  than  at  any  previous  session.** 

If  the  Empire  State  were  not  a  closed 
corporation,  shutting  out  from  its  insti- 
tutes all  educators  who  live  in  other 
States,  the  New  York  newspaper  reporter 
might  ere  now  have  heard  of  this  brilliant 
Pennsylvanian,  who  has  lectured  before 
teachers  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 


BLOOMSBURG  MEETING. 


IT  was  a  good  thing  to  hold  the  late 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School,  which  is  indeed  **. beautiful  for 
situation**  and  has  ample  accommoda- 
tions of  every  sort.  The  dining  room, 
with  its  excellent  bill  of  fare  and  prompt 
service,  suggested  the  summer  hotel. 
The  great  building,  with  its  hundred  of 
rooms,  its  beautiful  campus  bordered 
with  maples,  geraniums  fringing  the 
walks,  everything  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, and  all  brilliant  at  night  with  elec- 
tric lights,  both  arc  and  incandescent, 
but  emphasized  the  suggestion.  We 
were  all  very  pleasantly  at  home ;  and 
many  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
great  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  gained 
a  new  idea  of  their  appointments^  siae 
and  importance  —  from  the  spacious 
chapel,  the  recitation  rooms,  the  halls,, 
the  librarj^  gymnasium ^  parlors,  offices, 
dormitories,  etc.  —  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  well  that  the  superintendents, 
teachers  and  others  should  come  together 
occasionally  in  one  or  another  of  these 
schools  at  their  annual  meeting.  We  ave 
all  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Welsh,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bloomsburg  School,,  who  in- 
vited the  Association  to  Bloomsburg,  and 
who  was  the  efficient  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  during  the  sessions. 

The  high  ground  occupied  by  the 
school  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  town 
below,  embowered  in  trees,  most  of  them 
maples  planted  within  the  past  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  ;  of  the  river,  which 
here  never  overflows  its  banks;  and  of  the 
hills  and  low  mountains,  near  and  far,, 
which  rise  in  all  directions  about  it. 
The  sunrise  and  sunset  glory  upon  these 
hills,  as  we  saw  it  from  our  third-story 
window  looking  out  over  the  large,  open 
campus,  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  chapel 
(auditorium)  of  the  school.  The  at- 
tendance was  good.      Supt.  A.   G.   C. 
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Smith  (A  Good  County  Superintendent, 
as  our  friend*  Houck  humorously  recites 
his  initials)  was  an  admirable  presiding 
oflficer.  The  programme  was  full  and 
strong.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  time  for  all  the  work  that  had 
been  prepared,  so  as  to  get  in  the  pleas- 
ant excursion  of  twenty  miles  up  the 
Fishing  Creek  valley,  which  had  been 
arranged  for  Thursday  afternoon  by  the 
citizens  of  Bloomsburg.  The  reception, 
also  by  the  citizens,  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  large  gymnasium  of  the  school,  was 
enjoyed  by  everybody.  There  was  an 
open-air  concert  given  by  the  Blooms- 
burg Cornet  Band  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing on  the  school  campus,  with  a  choice 
printed  programme  ;  and  on  the  same 
evening  Governor  Hastings  addressed  a 
crowded  house  in  the  auditorium  in  an 
able  discussion  of  the  common  school  in- 
terests of  the  State.  His  address  will  be 
given  in  full  in  our  next  issue  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  discussion  of  the  Normal  School 
question  was  spirited,  and  occupied  an 
entire  session.  The  Normal  School 
is  a  sturdy  young  sapling  that  has  had  a 
very  promising  growth,  but  it  is  not  yet 
near  the  lordly  oak  or  the  mighty  elm 
stage  of  development.  Let  the  storm 
winds  of  criticism  blow,  roughly  it  may 
be,  the  sapling  is  the  better  for  it.  Its 
roots  go  deeper,  and  spread  farther,  and 
take  hold  more  firmly  because  of  the 
struggle.  The  enrollment  was  328,  the 
income  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, and  leave  a  modest  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.  New  Castle,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  Dr.  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  was  made  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year.  Everybody 
was  glad  to  honor  Dr.  Waller,  our  ex- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  honor  is  to  him  **  doubly 
welcome,"  as  he  said  in  a  few  most  fitting 
words  at  the  close,  **  because  it  came  in 
the  old  school  where  he  sat  for  years 
under  the  instruction  of  a  remarkable 
teacher.  Prof.  Henry  Carver.*' 

Among  the  formal  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  closing  session  were  the  following: 
One  asking  the  Legislature  to  place  on 
the  retired  list,  with  pay,  teachers  who 
have  earned  such  recompense  by  long- 
continued  service;  one  endorsing  Normal 
Schools  and  asking  for  a  liberal  appro- 


priation for  them  ;  one  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  Township  High  Schools  by 
legislative  enactment ;  one  that  the  State 
appropriation  should  be  so  distributed 
that  no  district  should  receive  more  than 
is  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  one  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  five  County 
Superintendents,  to  outline  a  course  of 
study  for  the  rural  ungraded  schools, 
this,  when  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  printed  in  every  report 
book  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  town  of  Bloomsburg  is  noted  for 
its  industries.  The  railroad  facilities,  an 
unfailing  supply  of  good  water,  the  low 
price  of  coal,  from  its  nearness  to  different 
anthracite  coal  fields,  and  the  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  enterprising  and 
far-sighted  people  of  the  place,  have  all 
contributed  to  make  this  a  manufacturing 
centre  of  rapidly-growing  importance. 
Here  is  the  largest  carpet  mill  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  visited  with  great  interest  by  the 
members  of  the  Association;  also  the  ex- 
tensive iceplant,  the  furniture  and  school- 
desk  manufactory,  the  novelty  works, 
and  the  famous  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain 
Pen  manufactory,  which  sends  its  prod- 
uct all  over  the  world.  The  silk  mill  was 
of  absorbing  interest,  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  its  product,  starting  with  the 
raw  silk,  which  comes  in  skeins  wound 
directly  from  the  cocoon,  and  worth  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  pound — white  always 
from  Japan,  always  yellow  from  Italy. 
But  the  manufacture  of  brass  tubing  of 
all  sizes  impressed  us  most.  The  won- 
derful beauty  of  the  yellows  and  greens 
in  the  casting  department,  where  the 
alloy  is  poured  white  as  milk;  the  awful 
power  of  the  hydraulic  pull,  when  even 
the  engine  seemed  to  **hold  its  breath" 
under  the  strain  of  the  mighty  effort;  the 
heavy  tubing,  cold  brass  when  put  into 
place,  and  when  pulled  through  the 
beveled  hole  of  less  diameter  on  the  exit 
side  than  itself,  so  hot — every  molecule 
having  changed  its  position  and  being 
put  into  violent  vibration — that  you  can- 
not keep  your  hand  upon  it  for  a  moment; 
the  reduction  in  diameter  and  thickness 
and  the  increase  in  length  of  the  tube ; 
the  quiet  but  tremendous  power  of  the 
**  accumulator,"  a  machine  weighing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  the  piston  head 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
hydraulic  pressure  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  square  inch — all  these  things  went 
home  to  the  writer  with  a  directness  and 
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force  which  he  cannot  describe,  and  made 
the  visit  to  the  Brass  Tube  Manufactory 
worth,  of  itself,  the  trip  to  Bioomsburg. 
We  never  before  felt  the  hydraulic  pull 
so  strong.  Under  this  steady  strain  of 
more  than  a  hundred  tons  the  hard  brass 
fell  into  new  shape  as  if  it  were  a  tube  of 
some  tenacious  kind  of  cheese,  drawn 
through  a  smaller  hole  into  new  dimen- 
sions of  every  sort. 

The  report  of  the  Dr.  Burrowes  Memo- 
rial Committee,  which  is  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Jonrnal,  makes  a 
worthy  showing  of  contributions  received 
and  work  done.  The  life-like  presence  of 
Dr.  Burrowes,  in  the  fine  portraits  framed 
in  heavy  gold,  which  stood  upon  easels 
on  each  side  of  the  stage  during  the  ses- 
sions, was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Association  of  forty-four  years  ago, 
chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  man 
most  worthy  of  that  honor  in  his  day. 
The  committee  was  continued,  to  com- 
plete its  work,  in  recognition  of  which 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dep- 
uty Supt.  Houck,  was  unanimously  adop- 
ted by  the  Association : 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  regard  with  gratifica- 
tion the  admirable  showinc;  of  work  done 
during  the  past  year  upon  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial,  as  presented  yesterday  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Memorial  Committee.  We  earn- 
estly commend  to  Superintendents  and  all 
others  employed  in  the  public  schools  this 
noble  effort  to  honor  him  who  must  always 
stand  as  our  foremost  champion  of  Free 
School  Education,  and  trust  that  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Burrowes  here  before  us,  which 
has  graced  this  chapel  during  our  sessions, 
and  which  brings  him  back  again  into  this 
Association  where  he  was  once  a  presence 
so  familiar,  may  be  placed  in  all  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting  in  the  summer 
of  1855  was  the  first  which  the  writer 
attended ;  then  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  saw  a  great  actor  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  person  of  Edwin  Forrest  as 
Macbeth  at  the  old  Walnut  street  theatre. 
There  was  a  snow  storm  that  night,  and  it 
was  a  walk  of  some  ten  blocks,with  a  lady 
who  l»as  been  dead  for  many  years.  We  re- 
call the  play  vividly,  and  it  is  about  the 
only  thing  we  do  recall  of  that  meeting. 
Nearly  twenty  years  later  we  saw  Forrest 
close  his  career  as  an  actor  on  the  same 
stage,  in  his  great  character  of  King  Lear. 
In  1856  we  were  at  the  Williamsport 
and  Harrisburg  meetings.     Since   1866, 


at  Gettysburg,  we  have  been  present  at 
every  session.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  to  find  herewith  the  following  facts, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  else- 
where been  published  : 

**  Pursuant  to  public  notice,'*  says  the 
old  minute  book  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association,  which  lies 
before  us  as  we  write,  **  a  convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  assem- 
bled at  the  court-house  in  Harrisburg  on 
Tuesday,  December  28,  1852.**  John  H. 
Brown,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen 
temporary  president.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  report  permanent 
ofiicers.     Their  report  was  as  follows  : 

Presidenl— Hon,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes. 
Vice-Presidents— ]o)in  H.  Brown,  James 
Thompson,  A.  O.  Huster,  J.  M.  McElroy. 
Secretaries^,  G.  Barnwell,  A.  K.  Brown. 
Treasurer — Con  ley  P  lotts . 

The  report  was  approved.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Forty-seven  meetings  have  thus 
far  been  held.  F'or  five  years  these  were 
semi-annual,  since  that  time  they  have 
been  held  once  a  year,  with  exception  of 
1862,  1879,  and  1893,  ^s  follows: 

In  1852,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Harrisburg; 

1853,  John  H.  Brown,  Pittsburgh  and  Lancaster; 

1854,  James  Thompson,  Pottsville  and  Lewis- 
town;  1855,  William  V.  Davis,  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia;  1856,  James  P.  Wickersham, 
Williamsport  and  Harrisburg;  1857,  William 
Roberts,  Chambersburg  and  Indiana;  1S58, 
John  F.  Stoddard,  Scranton ;  1859,  Franklin 
Taylor,  West  Chester;  i860,  Charles  H.  Cobum, 
Greensburg;  i86r,  Andrew  Burtt,  Lewisburg ; 
1862,  no  session,  owing  to  the  Civil  War;  1863, 
Azariah  Smith,  Reading ;  1864,  Samuel  D. 
Ingram,  Altoona ;  1865,  Fordyce  A.  Allen, 
MeadviUe ;  1866,  Samuel  P.  Bates,  Gettysburg  ; 
1867,  William  F.  Wyers,  Bellefonte ;  1868,  Ed- 
ward  Brooks,  Allentown;  1869,  Samuel  S.  Jack, 
Greensburg;  1870,  H.  S  Jones,  Lancaster;  187 1, 
Albert  N.  Raub,  Williamsport ;  i872,  Henry 
Houck,  Philadelphia;  1873,  Edward  Gideon, 
Pittsburgh;  1874,  George  J.  Luckev,  Shippens- 
burg;    1875,   W.  W.   Woodruff,   Wilkcs-Barre ; 

1876,  James    P.   Wickersham,   West    Chester; 

1877,  George  L.  Maris,  Erie;  1878,  W.  N. 
Aiken,  Reading:  1879,  no  session,  the  N.  E.  A. 
meeting  in  Pliiladelphia;  1880,  B.  F.  Shaub, 
York;  i88f,  Jesse  Newlin,  Washington;  1882,  J. 
R.  Andrews,  Pottsville;  18H3,  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Williamsport ;  1884,  S.  A.  Baer, 
Meadville ;  1885,  John  Morrow,  Harrisburg ; 
1886.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Allentown  ;  1887,  James 
M.  Coughliii,  Clearfield;  1888,  Matt.  Savage, 
Scranton;  1889,  E.  E.  Higbee,  Altoona;  1890, 
R.  M.  McNeal,  Mauch  Chunk;  1891,  Geo.  M. 
Philips,  Bedford;  1892,  E.  O.  Lyte.  Beaver 
Falls;  1893,  no  session,  Chicago  Columbian  Ex- 
position; 1894,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Media;  1895, 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  Mt.  Gretna;  1896,  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Bioomsburg;  1897,  D.J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Newcastle. 
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GIRI^'  HIGH  SCHOOIv. 


NOBI.K  BUIJUDING  RKCRNTI^Y  ERECTED  IN 
READING. 


THE  new  Girls'  High  School  in  Read- 
ing was  formally  opened  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  at  that  time  the  address  of 
Isaac  Heister,  Esq.,  was  marked  for  in- 
sertion in  The  Journal,  but  it  was  mislaid 
and  did  not  get  into  type.  We  give  it 
place  in  the  present  issue. 

The  building,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  is  among  the  handsomest 
in  Reading,  representing  an  investment 
of  upwards  of  $125,000.  It  is  three 
stories  in  height,  with  basement;  the 
frontage  is  76  feet,  the  depth  126  feet,  and 
there  is  a  wing  in  the  rear.  The  base  is 
of  granite  and  the  rest  of  it  Pennsylvania 
blue  marble,  with  dressed  trimmings. 
The  entrances  and  arches  are  supported 
by  columns  and  the  vestibules  are  laid  in 
mosaic  tiling.  In  the  basement  are  rooms 
for  manual  training  work  and  for  a  gym- 
nasium. On  the  second  floor  is  an  audi- 
torium, which,  with  a  gallery,  is  capable 
of  seating  upwards  of  750  people.  It  is 
lighted  with  electricity  and  ventilated 
after  the  latest  methods. 

When  President  Howell,  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  handed  the  key  of  the  new 
edifice  to  Miss  E.  A.  Staehie,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  applause  indicative  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  principal  is 
held  by  the  pupils,  the  alumnae  and  the 
citizens.  Ot  the  978  girls  graduated  from 
the  old  building,  which  stands  upon  the 
same  site  as  the  new  edi^ce,  497  became 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  This 
shows  conclusively  that  a  city  must  put 
into  its  high  school  what  is  to  be  norma- 
tive in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades.  We  give  in  full  the  excel- 
lent dedicatory  address  of  Isaac  Hiester, 
Esq.,  an  alumnus  of  the  boys'  high  school 
class  of  1871: 

If  the  proverbial  dweller  among  the  anti- 
podes in  after  ages  should  visit  the  ruins  of 
a  deserted  Reading,  and  looking  over  the 
palaces  of  our  wealthy,  the  homes  of  our 
toilers,  the  workshops  of  our  artisans,  the 
marts  of  our  commerce,  the  temples  of  our 
religion  and  the  shrines  of  our  dead,  should 
finally  find  his  eye  resting  on  this  beautiful 
creation  of  architectural  art  and  with  admir- 
ing gaze  should  curiously  wonder  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  stones,  the  just  response 
would  be  that  here  were  developed  the  charm 
and  strength  of  the  life  of  this  happy  people. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Goldsmith 


remarked  that  no  subject  had  been  more 
frequently  discussed  than  the  utility  of  an 
education.  The  theme  which  was  ancient 
in  his  day  gains  new  interest  as  the  cen- 
turies roll  on,  and  widening  its  scope  from 
year  to  year  constantly  presents  new 
thoughts  and  new  problems  and  never 
ceases  to  command  the  earnest  and  increas- 
ing attention  of  humanity.  The  discoveries 
of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
inventions  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  the  beauties  which 
have  developed  in  the  realms  of  literature 
and  art,  and  the  consequent  broadening  of 
human  thought  and  human  activity  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  have  so  extended  the 
definition  of  education  that  the  question  of 
its  utility,  though  stated  in  the  same  terms 
as  before,  has  acquired  an  entirely  new 
signification.  And  this  is  so,  not  only  be- 
cause the  boundaries  of  knowledge  have 
been  enlarged,  but  also  because  the  habits 
of  the  times  have  undergone  a  change,  keep- 
ing step  with  human  progress  in  all  its 
lines.  The  luxuries  of  a  few  years  ago  have 
become  indispensable  necessities  of  the 
present,  educational  methods  and  branches 
of  learning  which  were  then  tentatively  and 
and  timidly  suggested  have  now  become 
fixed  and  recognized  standards,  and  so  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  our  not  very  remote  ancestors 
would  to-day  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  illiteracy,  and  that  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  our  forefathers  has  been  surpassed  in 
many  points  by  the  common  school  educa- 
tion of  to-day.  Science  which  was  then 
unknown  is  now  taught  in  primers  ;  modem 
languages  which  were  then  acquired  for  the 
rare  occasions  of  foreign  travel  are  no 
longer  even  elective,  and  philosophy  has 
been  brought  down  from  the  clouds  and  has 
been  popularized  in  every  department. 
Education  has  become  encyclopaedic,  for 
the  student  to  to-day  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  every  branch  of  learning. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  how  this 
extension  of  education  adds  to  the  charm  of 
living  by  widening  the  horizon  of  life.  No  - 
longer  limited  to  learning  how  to  read,  write 
and  cipher,  the  modem  school-boy  has  an 
opportunity  of  mounting  the  scaffolding 
which  his  predecessors  were  only  enabled  to 
construct,  and  of  viewing  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape  all  about  him.  The  history 
and  literature  of  the  world  are  opened  to 
him,  aided  as  never  before  by  the  marvelous 
cheapness  of  standard  books  and  illumed  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of 
other  countries;  logic  and  metoric  assist 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  literary  genius;  physical  science 
discloses  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  great 
forces  of  the  universe,  and  reveals  to  him 
alike  the  infinitudes  of  space  and  the  equally 
wonderful  infinitudes  of  microscopic  dis- 
covery, and  music  and  drawing  relieve  the 
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tedium  of  mental  labor  and  afford  him  the  en- 
joyment of  previously  unexercised  powers. 
"His  school-oay  pursuits  are  diversified  with 
hitherto  unknown  pleasures,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  of  study  sends  him  into 
the  world  prepared  not  only  to  labor  use- 
fully and  intelligently,  but  to  taste  as  well 
the  varied  joys  of  intellectual  development. 
To  any  one  who  is  convinced  that  the  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment,  the  presentation  of  such  oppor- 
tunities to  the  advancing  generations  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  justification  for  all  the 
expenditure  which  may  be  undertaken  in 
their  behalf.  To  the  educated  mind  exist- 
ence is  no  longer  only  a  rising,  working  and 
lying  down  to  rest;  a  treadmill  of  endless 
auties,  an  accomplishment  of  certain  tasks 
by  regular  methods  at  appointed  seasons, 
and  a  dreary  monotony  of  dull  routine. 
Labor  has  now  become  the  means  and  not 
the  object  of  living,  and  all  the  accidents  of 
life  assume  a  new  significance.  Physical 
phenomena  are  the  operation  and  correlation 
of  nature*s  laws;  the  events  of  the  day  fall 
into  their  places  as  links  in  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  making  up  the  history  of 
the  race;  the  movements  of  men  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  illustrate  those  civil  and 
social  laws  which  are  at  once  the  measure 
and  security  of  human  freedom,  and  the  in- 
spirations of  genius  in  literature  and  art 
strike  responsive  chords  and  invite  pleasing 
comparisons  with  the  best  performances  of 
the  same  kinds  in  other  lands  and  other 
ages.  You  and  I,  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  modern  education,  under- 
stand, in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  express, 
how  it  presents  for  out  consideration  other 
things  than  those  which  concern  the  poor 
toiler  for  bread  alone;  how  it  refines  our  sen- 
sabilities.  increases  our  pleasures,  fills  our 
vacant  hours  with  imagination's  choicest 
pictures,  transports  us  to  other  scenes  and 
other  eras,  raises  us  above  the  earth,  elevates 
us  into  another  life,  and  transforms  us  into 
other  beings.  Blessed  be  education,  and 
blessed  be  the  permanency  of  our  title  to  it. 
Thieves  cannot  break  through  and  steal  it, 
creditors  cannot  seize  it,  ti  me  cannot  crumble 
it;  though  fortune  be  lost,  health  shattered, 
frietids  alienated  and  reputation  destroyed, 
it  still  remains  our  constant  companion  and 
secure  possession ,  to  solace,  cheer  and  inspire 
us  as  long  as  our  mental  faculties  endure,  for 
it  is  no  less  than  a  part  of  our  very  selveJs. 
.  But  in  the  next  place,  pleasurable  as  are 
the  delights  of  this  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  world  of  science,  art  and  letters, 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  education 
is  even  more  satisfactory.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties 
and  the  increased  sense  of  power  which, 
necessarily  accompanies  their  development. 
It  is  a  benificent  provision  of  nature  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  that 
those  only  are  accounted  worthy  to  possess 
it  who  qualify  themselves  to  use  ana  eiijoy 
it.    So  too  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  of 


nature's  laws  that  tne  mental  powers  grow 
by  means  of  that  whereon  they  feed  and  by 
harmonious  development  proceed  from 
strength  to  strength.  Thus  the  educated 
man,  by  constantly  exercising  himself  in 
mental  discipline,  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  the 
breadth  of  his  vision,  improve  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment,  increase  his  facility  of 
action  and  expression,  and  so  add  to  his 
competency  for  every  duty  of  life.  This 
discipline,  however,  results  only  from  toil- 
some and  exhaustive  application  to  the 
work  in  hand  and  unremitting  attention  to 
the  details  of  every  study.  While,  there- 
fore, pronouncing  encomiums  on  the  ex- 
tendea  character  of  the  modem  school 
education,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  its  very  extensiveness  has  a  ten- 
dency to  detract  from  the  old-time  thorough- 
ness belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
limited  field.  A  certain  amount  of  energy 
expended  over  a  large  area  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  forcible  results  caused 
by  the  same  amount  of  energy  concentrated 
on  a  few  points.  The  period  of  elementary 
education  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  conl- 
paratively  few  years,  and  the  time  given  to 
new  studies  must  perforce,  to  some  extent, 
be  taken  from  that  previously  allotted  to 
old  ones,  so  that  scope  may  perhaps  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  exhaustiveness. 
We  know  well  that  instruction  imparted  in 
many  branches  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
education,  that  the  real  purpose  of  education 
is  the  disciplining  of  the  youthful  mind 
rather  than  the  storing  of  it  prematurely 
with  promiscuous  information,  and  that 
the  school  time  of  life  is  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  demonstrating  the  strength  and 
adaptation  of  the  various  mental  powers 
and  so  equipping  them  for  performing  the 
tasks  of  the  future.  In  this  respect  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  we  have  improved  upon 
the  methods  of  our  ancestors.  We  may 
have  tasted  more  delights  by  skimming 
over  many  fields,  but  perhaps  we  have 
failed  of  the  nourishment  which  our  fathers 
assimilated  from  the  thorough  and  un dis- 
tracted study  of  the  world's  recognized 
exemplars.  In  this  respect,  too,  modern 
progress  cannot  much  aia  us,  for  despite  its 
varied  triumphs  the  masters  of  antiquity 
still  remain  unapproached  and  unapproach- 
able in  deserving  our  imitation.  * '  Be  you 
assured,"  says  £ord  Brougham,  'that  the 
works  of  the  English  chisel  fall  not  more 
short  of  the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis  than 
the  best  productions  of  modem  pens  fall 
short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  nervous  and 
overwhelming  compositions  of  them  that 
resistless  fulmined  over  Greece." 

But  "whatever  models  we  adopt,  the  educa- 
tion which  familiarizes  and  indoctrinates 
the  student  which  those  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  which  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  centuries  cannot  fail  to 
strengthen  him  for  any  useful  work.  And 
this  will  always  hold  true  for  all  times 
and  for  all   people  engaged   in   whatever 
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callings.  There  are  those  who  measure 
everjr  thine  by  results,  and  who  will  con- 
cede in  nothing  that  "  the  deed  in  the  doing 
it  reaches  its  aim."  To  them  let  this  con- 
sideration appeal.  For  as  an  ignorant  man 
can  only  follow  the  lowest  vocations,  so  also 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he  can  follow 
any  as  successfully  as  an  enlightened  man. 
There  are  grades  of  natural  ability,  of  course. 
Educated  stupidity  can  never  wage  an  e^ual 
contest  with  native  shrewdness.  But  given 
the  same  natural  ability  it  is  never  to  be  be- 
lieved that  one  mind  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  narrow  groove  of  ignorance  can  hold 
its  own  in  any  pursuit  in  life  with  another 
quickened  a»d  sharpened  by  an  extended 
course  of  systematic  discipline  and  long 
contact  with  superior  wisdom.  In  this  way 
then  will  education  find  its  true  utility; 
thus  in  this  practical  and  success-worship- 
ing age  it  will  not  only  instruct  in  useful 
knowledge,  but  it  will  develop  capacities 
which  will  appear  miraculous  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  its  secret. 

But,  most  of  all,  education  is  to  be  admired 
and  cherished  as  the  discoverer  and  cham- 
pion of  truth,  for  it  is  the  persistent  and 
resistless  opponent  of  prejudice  and  pride, 
and  the  steadfast  and  unalterable  foe  of 
bigotry,  intolerance  and  superstition.  What 
higher  ambition  can  inspire  the  heart  of  man 
than  the  ascertainment  of  truth?  What 
nobler  purpose  can  animate  his  mind  than 
relentlessly  to  eradicate  error,  venerated 
though  it  may  be  by  ages  of  tradition  and 
twined  to  the  heart-strings  by  the  dearest 
ties  ol  aiFection.  As  truth  is  the  basis  of  all 
morality  and  the  essence  of  all  religion,  so 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  following  truth 
and  truth  alone,  can  make  no  compromise 
with  falsehood,  can  permit  no  concealment 
nor  ec[uivocations,  and  suffer  no  paltering 
with  its  noble  aims.  And  as  no- progress  is 
real  which  has  not  Truth  for  its  gn^ide,  and 
no  civilization  can  exist  which  has  not  truth 
for  its  watchword,  and  so  no  education  can 
deserve  its  name  which  fails  to  make  Truth 
the  aim  of  its  teaching,  and  the  test  of  its 
purpose.  So  making  men  truly  wiser  by 
this  indissoluble  bond  between  Truth  and 
Right,  it  must  make  them  better  also;  for 
while  to  a  few  exceptionally  abnormal  and 
depraved  minds,  learning  may  furnish  lar- 
ger opportunities  for  wrong-doing,  yet  de- 
spite the  ever  present  proneness  of  human- 
ity to  error,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  edu- 
cation must  be  to  direct  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  to  righteousness  of  thought  and 
action  through  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  alone  can  make  them  free. 

With  thankful  and  reverent  hearts  we 
therefore  dedicate  this  edifice  to-night,  to 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  enlightening,  dis- 
ciplining and  purifying  the  generations 
which  one  after  another  will   take   their 

Slace  in  the  ranks  of  this  community,  and 
irect  its  thought  and  action  in  a  conspicu- 
ous degree.  Wisely  have  our  controllers, 
while  adapting  every  part  of  this  building 


to  its  appropriate  use,  spared  no  reasonable 
expense  to  grace  and  embellish  it  in  accord- 
ance with  tne  dignity  of  its  purpose.  Long 
may  it  stand  to  serve  the  high  ends  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  to  commemorate 
the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  people  who  have 
builded  it,  that  so  while  our  gamers  are  full 
and  plenteous  with  all  manner  of  store  our 
sons  may  g^ow  up  as  the  young  plants  and 
our  daughters  may  be  as  the  polished  cor- 
ners of  the  temple. 


GETTYSBURG. 


'EQUESTRIAN  STATUES  OF  GENERALS 
MEADE  AND  HANCOCK. 


THE  State  does  well  to  honor  its  ene- 
factors,  whether  its  heroic  defenders 
in  war  or  those  who  have  served  it  best 
iu  times  of  peace.  Let  them  never  be 
forgotten.  Let  their  good  deeds  be  com- 
memorated in  bronze  and  marble  and 
granite,  that  men  in  aflertime  may  know 
of  them,  what  they  ditl,  and  how  a  grate- 
ful people  regarded  their  service  to  the 
state;  and  to  mankind. 

In  the  erection  of  these  noble  eques- 
trian statues  of  Meade  and  Hancock  upon 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  which  were 
dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies 
June  5.  1896,  Pennsylvania  has  done 
well.  These  statues  stand  in  very  appro- 
priate and  conspicuous  positions,  that  of 
Meade  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge» 
just  west  of  the  little  house  which  was 
his  headquarters  during  the  battle. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  monuments  and 
other  memorials  upon  the  field,  which  is 
miles  in  extent,  these  will  be  central  fig- 
ures through  the  ages. 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  say  it 
again,  that  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
who  can  do  so  should  visit  Gettysburg. 
The  story  of  that  great  battle  is  one  that 
should  be  read,  and  heard,  and  known  by^ 
all,  and  we  publish  as  matter  most  suitable 
for  the  columns  of  this  educational  jour- 
nal the  strong  addresses  which  follow  : 

GENERAL  GOBIN'S  SPEECH. 

From  Malvern  Hill  to  Gettysburg  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  fought  witn  un- 
daunted courage,  but  with  meagre  results. 
The  June  davs  of  1863  beheld  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  Northern  Virginia  well  organ- 
ized, well  armed,  and  ably  commanded, 
leaving  their  entrenchments  and  defiantly 
marching  toward  the  Upper  Potomac.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  fruitful 
fields,  its  cities,  its  mines,  and  its  manufac- 
tures, was  its  objective  point. 

At  midnight  on  June  27  Major-General 
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George  Gordon  Meade  was  roused  from 
slumber  in  his  bivouac  to  receive  an  order 
directing  him  to  assume  the  colnmand  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  thus  in- 
vested with  his  command  while  the  army 
was  in  full  march  toward  the  field  of  battle, 
and  while  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
strength  or  whereabouts  of  the  different 
corps  composing  it.  Of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  enemy,  his  force  or  designs,  he  was 
equally  uninformed.  As  a  soldier  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  its  last  commander. 

Four  days  thereafter  the  battle  upon  this 
field  opened.  The  concentration  of  his  army, 
the  forming  of  the  lines  for  the  second  and 
third  days'  contest,  received  his  <!areful 
attention,  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought.  It  was  a  glorious  victory.  Major- 
General  Meade  and  h  is  gallant  army  became 
the  heroes  of  the  hour.  These  battle  lines 
became  forevet  identified  with  the  skill, 
courage  and  ability  of  the  commander. 

As  the  field  upon  which  his  army  fought 
so  gallantly  became  the  Mecca  of  patriots, 
the  people  demanded  that  the  place  made 
famous  by  his  presence  during  the  battle 
should  be  marked  by  a  monument  appro- 
priate and  just  to  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, 'i  he  Legislature  of  1891  recog- 
nized the  propriety  of  this  demand,  and  a 
law  was  enacted  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  commission  created  thereby  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  it  is  presented  lor  your 
approval. 

To  you,  as  the  Executive  of  our  magnifi- 
cent Commonwealth,  as  the  representative 
of  the  commission,  I  traniifer  this  statue. 
As  lon^  as  granite  and  bronze  endure,  may 
it  remain,  the  pride  of  our  people,  the  centre 
of  attraction  upon  this  held  of  enduring 
monuments,  where  future  generations  of 
patriots  will  behold  with  emotions  of  grati- 
fied pride  this  life-like  and  artistic  represen- 
tation of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Major-General  *  George  '(>"-'^on 
Meade. 

Governor  Hastings,  who  had  remained 
standing  durinrr  General  Gobin*s  address, 
accepted  the  statue  from  the  Commission 
in  these  fitting  words : 

GOVERNOR  HASTINGS*  SPESCH. 

Other  nations  said  of  us  that  America, 
must  gc  the  way  of  all  republics:  it  could 
not  withstand  the  great  conflict.  But  when 
the  dreadful  storm,  which  had  been  gather- 
ing for  decades  and  raffing  for  three  years, 
had  burst  in  all  its  relentless  fury  amidst 
these  hills  and  valicys;  when  charge  and 
counter-charge  had  ended;  when  the  cannon 
no  longer  gave  forth  defiant  thunders ;  when 
death  had  claimed  his  own,  and  the  high 
carnival  of  hate  and  passion  was  exhausted, 
and  the  smoke  of  musket  and  battery  lif>ed 
from  the  scene,  here,  on  this  ver^'  soot,  upon 
his  horse  sat  the  victorious  comm^nHer.  the 
chieftain  of  the  conquerors,  the  proud  Penn- 


svlvanian,  George  Gordon  Meade,  and  when 
the  sun  fell  fair  and  bright  upon  Little 
Round  Top  there  and  Big  Round  Top  yon- 
der, and  upon  the  cemetery's  ridge  and  the 
plain  beyond,  where  Pickett's  .men  had 
come  and  gone;  the  valley  of  death,  the 
peach  orchard  and  the  wheat  field,  where 
torn  blue  and  gray  uniforms  lay  side  by  side 
with  the  riderless  horse,  the  spent  musket 
and  the  silent  cannon ;  when  the  clouds  had 
lifted  and  floated  away,  behold  Old  Glory, 
every  stripe  and  every  star  un dimmed  m 
beauty,  proudly  waving  in  triumph,  an  an- 
swer to  the  Jiations  of  the  earth  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  -w  hen  the  mightiest  repub- 
lic of  all  time  was  to  be  reunited  in  stronger 
bonds  of  union  than  ever  before. 

To-day  there  is  presented  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  that  bronze  image 
of  the  horse  and  the  rider.  Here  it  will  stand, 
near  the  cabin  that  was  his  headquarters 
when  the  battle  was  on,  a  perpetual  memor- 
ial of  Pennsylvania's  great  commander. 

As  the  Chief  Executive,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  Commonwealth  wherein  his  most 
heroic  services  were  rendered,  for  the  people 
of  the  present  generation,  for  the  memory  of 
his  comrades  who  sleep  in  yonder  cemetery, 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  dear  ones 
rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  statue;  in 
behalf  of  the  brave  men  from  sister  States 
who  rushed  to  Pennsylvania's  rescue  in  the 
hour  of  her  peril,  and  for  the  generations  yet 
to  come  in  this  Keystone  of  the  Nation*s 
Arch,  I  accept  this  precious  trophy.  I  no- 
tify you  that  no  venal  hands  shall  mar  its 
nobfe  proportions,  and  I  promise  you  that 
the  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  pride  of  our 
people — our  Pennsylvania  freemen — will 
preserve  it  in  honor  to  the  latest  generation. 

Then  General  Gobin  introduced  the 
orator  of  the  occasion,  General  D.  McM. 
Gregg,  who  commanded  the  second  cav- 
alry division  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

GENERAI.  GREGG'S  SPEECH. 

In  August,  1861,  Captain  Meade,  then 
serving  at  Detroit,  was  appointed  Brigadier 
General  of  United  States  Volunteers,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps. 
He  participated  in  several  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  was 
severely  .wounded  at  the  battle  of  Glendale. 
After  this,  he  commanded  his  division  and 
was  engaged  at  South  Mountain,  and  on 
November  29,  1862,  he  was  made  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, General  Meade  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  his  division 
by  assaulting  and  penetrating  the  enemy's 
lines,  unsupported ;  this  brilliant  exploit 
was  barren  of  results.  At  Chancellors ville 
he  skilfully  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Union 
army  to  the  northside  of  the  Rappahannock. 

In  this  army,  at  the  head  of  one  of  its 
corps,  was  General  Meade.  His  appoint- 
ment was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
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success  achieved  hy  him  in  the  commands 
which  he  had  exercised,  whether  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  or  division.  He  had  already 
won  deserved  distinction,  and  was  regarded 
a  general  officer  who,  if  occasion  required, 
might  be  safely  intrusted  to  exercise  a 
command  higher  than  that  to  which  he  had 
been  advanced. 

The  prospect  of  invading  Pennsylvania, 
teeming  with  such  an  abundance  of  all  that 
was  required  for  its  subsistance  and  equip- 
ment, produced  the  greatest  elation.  Cheered 
by  the  prospects  of  success,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  began  its  movement 
early  in  June,  and  its  intention  of  so  doing 
was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  result  of 
the  greatest  cavalry  battleof  the  war,  fought 
on  June  9,  at  Brandy  Station  and  Beverly 
Ford.  We  now  have  two  great  armies  mov- 
ing northward  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  fords 
miles  apart,  and  separated  by  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

On  June  28  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
concentrated  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  on  that 
day,  in  his  tent.  General  Meade  had  placed 
in  his  hands  an  order  assigning  him  to  its 
command.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  in 
any  degree  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
that  must  have  pressed  upon  General  Meade 
at  this  time. 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  that 
was  fought  three  days  after  General  RIeade 
had  assumed  command,  is  too  familiar  to  be 
repeated  in  this  presence.  The  greatest  of 
all  the  battles  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world's  history.  It  was 
great  because  of  the  numbers  engaged,  those 
of  the  two  armies  aggregating  about  165,000 
men,  because  of  the  desperate  fighting  and 
fearful  carnage,  the  aggregate  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  having  been  about  43,000,  and 
because  of  the  momentous  consequences 
that  hung  on  its  issue.     .     .     . 

In  that  beautiful  cemetery  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  city  which  he  so 
much  loved,  his  body  rests  in  honor,  and 
his  grave  is  sought  out  by  the  thousands 
who  visit  that  sacred  home  of  the  dead. 
That  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  have 
directed  the  placing  of  this  eouestrian  statue 
of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons  on  the 
field  on  which  he  won  imperishable  glory, 
is  an  evidence  of  its  strong  and  enduring 
patriotism,  and  that  it  holds  in  lasting  and 
grateful  memory  his  heroic  services  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  No  patriot's  eye 
will  ever  rest  upon  this  statue  without  his 
heart  swelling  with  gratitude  that  its  sub- 
ject had  lived  to  lead  an  army  to  the  great 
victory  that  was  here  won,  and  when  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  here  struck  an  honest  blow 
for  his  country,  shall  in  his  wanderings 
have  reached  this  point,  and  he  shall  gaze 
on  this  figure  in  bronze,  there  will  come 
upon  him  a  flood  of  memories  the  most 
precious  of  his  life,  his  soul  will  be  stirred 
by  the  recollection  of  the  glory  which  he 
here  shared,  and  there  will  go  out  from  it  an 


expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  that  on  this  and  other  fields  of 
battle  he  enitfyed  the  privilege  of  proving 
his  manhood  and  his  love  of  country. 

The  sky  above,  these  historic  hills  around, 
the  vales  between,  over  which  Death  stalked 
with  such  cruel  tread,  are  unchanged — the 
Government,  whose  fate  hung  on  the  issue 
of  the  battle,  still  lives,  stren^hened  by  the 
fierce  ordeal  through  which  it  pa.ssed.  The 
victors  and  the  vanquished  dwell  together 
in  peace  under  the  same  flag.  But  what  of 
the  patriots  who  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
stood  here  in  the  ranks  of  the  grand  old 
Army  of  the  Potomac  ?  Many  yet  survive 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  free 
Government  which  their  services  secured 
for  this  and  succeeding  generations,  and  as 
many  have  passed  to  the  unknown  bourne 
and  their  bodies  hallow  the  eround  of 
yonder  cemetery,  and  thousands  of  the 
God's  acres  scattered  through  the  land. 
The  name  Gettysburg  is  familiar  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  so  lon^  as  language 
shall  last  it  shall  contain  this  worcH  and 
whether  this  shall  be  spoken  or  written, 
there  will  always  be  associated  in  mind 
with  it  the  name  of  its  hero,  George  Gordon 
Meade. 

General  Gobin  then  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme and  introduced  Major  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  said  : 

I  am  not  on  the  programme  to  make  a 
speech,  indeed  it  is  quite  unexpected  on  my 
part.  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  and  congratulate  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  nation  for  what 
you  have  done  on  this  ground  in  honor  of 
the  heroes  who  saved  the  liberty  of  the 
people  and  nation.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  patriotism  and  military  ability 
of  George  Gordon  Meade.  He  took  com- 
mand of  a  defeated  army,  one  that  was  dis- 
couraged and  had  coped  with  an  army 
exultant  with  victory  ;  an  array  so  confident 
of  success  that  one  of  the  privates  who  had 
obtained  a  furlough  said  he  thought  he 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  go  home 
to  Georgia— he  thought  he  wanted  to  see 
Boston.  It  was  this  spirit  of  confidence 
that  animated  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Lee  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  He 
intended  to  make  this  his  Austerlitz.  He 
detached  10,000  cavalry  to  harass  and 
threaten  the  Federal  rear.  He  believed  that 
after  his  success  at  Gettysburg,  these  troops 
would  destroy  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
But  he  had  against  him  not  only  a  Reynolds 
to  lead  the  first  day's  battle,  a  Hancock  to 
choose  the  ground,  and  a  Meade  to  com- 
mand the  whole  field,  but  he  had  also 
another  Pennsylvanian,  a  Gregg,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry.  I  said  Lee  intended 
this  battle  to  be  his  Austerlitz.  He  little 
knew  it  would  be  not  only  his  Waterloo, 
but  the  Waterloo  of  slavery,  and  the  eternal 
Waterloo  of  the  disunion  of  this  nation. 

Brigadier  General  John  R.  Brooke,  U. 
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S.  A.,  who  commands  the  department  of 
the  Platte,  was  then  introduced  and  said 
that  he  had  traveled  1000  miles  to  listen 
to  these  exercises,  but  not  to  speak.  It 
was  sufficient  compensation  for  him  to  be 
again  at  Gettysburg,  to  see  his  old  com- 
mander immortalized  in  bronze  on  this 
great  battlefield,  and  to  meet  once  more 
his  old  comrades  in  arms. 

The  exercises  at  the  Hancock  monu- 
ment were  fixed  for  2  o'clock.  Captain  H. 
W.  McKnight,  president  of  Gettysburg 
College,  made  an  impressive  prayer.  Gen- 
eral Gobin  transferred  the  statue  from  the 
State  Commission  to  the  State  in  a  few 
words,  and  it  was  formally  accepted  by 
Governor  Hastings.  Brigadier  General 
Henry  H.  Bingham,  of  the  staflf  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock  at  Gettysburg,  then  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  distinctions 
and  honors  enjoyed,  the  many  responsibili- 
ties accepted  and  well  discharged,  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  a  great  part  of  our 
people  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  civil  authority  and  constitu- 
tional power,  impartial  history  and  occasion 
other  tnan  this  will  do  him  complete  just- 
ice.     Time  will  not  mar  his  full  deserving. 

Our  thought  to-day  goes  out  to  the  superb 
soldier,  his  work  in  battle,  this  memorable 
field  and  its  many  lessons.  Pennsylvania, 
that  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  315,017  white  soldiers, 
8,612  black  soldiers,  and  14,307  sailors  and 
marines,  aggregating  337.936,  by  legislative 
enactment  places  upon  this  historical  field, 
to  remain  as  long  as  a  grateful  people  love 
liberty,  and  a  constitutional  government, 
obeyed  by  all,  monuments  to  the  three  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  of  our  Commonwealth. 

General  Bingham  here  gave  a  short 
detailed  sketch  of  General  Hancock's  life 
and  career  up  to  the  middle  of  the  war, 
and  quoted  General  Grant's  tribute  to  the 
great  corps  commander,  as  follows: 

'*  Hancock  stands  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  all  the  general  officers  who  did  not 
exercise  a  separate  command.  He  com- 
manded a  corps  longer  than  any  other  one 
man,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned  as 
having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder.  No 
matter  how  hard  the  fight,  the  Second  Corps 
always  felt  that  their  commander  was  look- 
ing after  them." 

A  wise  confidence,  indeed,  given  Hancock 
by  Meade,  in  the  order  that  placed  three 
army  corps  under  his  command  over  two 
major  generals  his  superior  in  rank,  and 
directing  him  '*to  make  an  examination  of 
the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gettys- 
burg, its  facilities,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages for  receiving  battle,"  fully  illus- 
trates the  rapid  development  of  Hancock's 


soldierly  abilities  and  capacities,  as  well  as 
the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  commanding  officer.  His  arrival 
upon  the  field  of  battle  was  most  opportune. 
Wreck,  disaster,  disorder,  almost  the  panic 
that  precedes  disorganization,  defeat  and 
retreat,  were  everywhere.  He  assumed  com- 
mand;  soldiers  retreating[  stopped,  skulkers 
appeared  from  under  their  cover,  lines  were 
reformed;  in  the  language  of  the  writer: 
*'  And  as  the  sun  showing  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  may  change  a  scene  of  ^loom  to 
one  of  beauty,  so  the  coming  of  this  prince 
of  soldiers  brings  life  and  courage  to  all. 
The  show  of  force  everv where,  with  lines 
reformed,  caused  Lee  to  hesitate  to  give  the 
order  to  attack  positions  naturally  strong. 
That  delay  saved  the  field  of  Gettysburg 
to  the  Union  army." 

Hancock's  old  First  Division  of  his  corps 
suffered  great  loss  during  the  second  day's 
fight,  but  exhibited  its  usual  bravery.  The 
enemy's  assault  on  the  third  day  fell  directly 
upon  Hancock's  front.  His  troops  main- 
tained their  record  for  unyielding  courage. 
Wounded  severely  in  the  midst  of  the  fignt, 
he  remained  upon  the  field  to  see  his  troops 
capture  **  prisoners  by  the  thousands  and 
battle  flags  in  sheaves,"  and  to  dictate  a 
despatch  to  General  Meade  that  **  the  enemy 
had  been  repulsed,"  the  victory  of  victories 
won. 

Returning  to  the  army  after  months  of 
suffering  and  painful  distress,  the  battle 
flags  of  his  matchless  corps  blazoned  with 
victories,  he  again  commanded  his  corps  at 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Totopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  battles 
before  Petersburg,  Deep  Bottom,  and  upon 
many  other  fields.  In  recognition  of  his 
magnificent  services  he  was  made  Brigadier 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  August  12,  1864;  Brevet 
Major  General,  March  13,  1865  :  Major  Gen- 
eral, July  26,  1866,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  May  30,  1866,  "  for  his  gallant, 
meritorious  and  conspicuous  share  in  the 
great  and  decisive  victory"  (Gettysburg). 
He  died  February  9,  1886,  at  Governor's 
Island,  New  York,  aged  62  years. 

Turning  to  the  monument,  General 
Bingham  said : — 

And  you,  great  soldier,  commissioned  a 
generation  ago  to  carry  triumphant  the  flag 
of  your  country  on  this  field  of  battle — the 
greatest  of  the  century  -  well  done  ! 

Pennsylvania,  j'our  native  State,  com- 
missions you  as  sentinel  over  this  hallowed 
ground.  The  army  is  all  around  you  ;  the 
lines  of  battle  are  marked  in  stone,  and  you, 
of  bronze  and  iron,  will  ever  watch  and 
ward. 

Great  deeds  and  heroism  unexampled 
saved  the  day  of  1863.  Great  memories  and 
obligations,  never  to  be  forgotten,  will 
companion  you  through  the  years  to  come. 

Meade,  Hancock  and  Reynolds  keep  guard 
eternal.  ' '  God  reigns,  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  still  lives  !" 
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Dkpt.  of  Pubuc  Instruction.  \ 
Harrisburg,  August,  1896.  J 

1'^HE  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
names  or  post-office  address  of  Superintend- 
ents, as  given  in  the  June  number  of  Thb 
Journal : 

Carbon— A.  S.  Beisel,  I^ehighton. 

Cumberland— Ira  L.  Bryan,  Shippensburg. 

Dauphin -tR.  M.  McNeal,  Harnsburg. 

Elk— J.  W.  Sweeney,  Saint  Mary's. 

Forest— E.  E.  Stitlinger,  Tionesta. 

Huntingdon  Co. — S.  G.  Rudy,  Huntingdon. 

McKean — ^John  E.  Myers,  Smethport. 

Mifflin — Geo.  T.  Cooper,  Lewistown. 

Union — D,  P.  Stapleton,  Lewisburg. 

Butler— John  A.  Gibson,  Butler. 

Huntingdon— Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon. 

Mifflin  Twp.  (All'y  Co.)— J.  M.  Reed,  Home- 
stead. 

New  Castle— J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle. 

Sharon— Jas.  A.  McLaughrey,  Sharon. 

Shenandoah— C.  D.  Bogart,  Shenandoah. 


THE  DAUPHIN  COUNTY  CASE. 

Harrisburg,  July  17th,  1896. 
''PHE  triennial  conventions  for  the  election  of 
1  County  Superintendents  were  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  or  May,  1896.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  thereafter  a  protest  was  filed 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  against 
the  issue  of  a  commission  to  George  W.  Mc 
Ilhenny  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Dauphin  County.  The  first  day  of  July  was 
fixea  as  the  date  for  a  hearing,  and  from  the 
evidence  then  taken  it  appears  that  the  said 
George  W.  Mcllhenny  calls  and  considers  him- 
self a  student  of  law,  and  that  within  the  three 
years  preceding  his  election  he  taught  only  a 
short  time  in  the  public  schools,  finishing  an 
unexpired  term  of  about  two  months.  In  my 
judgment  he  has  not  had  **  the  successful  ex- 
I>enence  in  teaching  within  three  years  of  the 
time  of  his  election,**  which  is  contemplated  by 
the  Act  of  April  9,  1867.  The  legislature  which 
enacted  our  school  laws,  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  should  be  filled  by  those  who  have 
practically  abandoned  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing, or  that  it  should  be  made  a  steppiag- 
stone  to  a  lucrative  practice  in  the  profession  of 
law. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  hesitating 
to  issue  the  commission  to  Geo.  W.  Mcllhenny. 
At  the  hearing  he  testified  that  he  received  his 
Master  diploma  at  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School  in  1882  upon  the  basis  of  a  recommenda- 
tion signed  by  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal.  The  state- 
ment which  the  said  George  W.  Mcllhenny 
made  under  oath  that  this  recommendation  had 
been  signed  by  R.  M.  McNeal  as  Superintend- 
ent is  not  consistent  with  facts,  because  the 
Millersville  Commencement  was  held  in  July  of 
that  year,  and  R.  M.  McNeal  was  not  com- 
missioned Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Dauphin  County  until  the  following  November, 
as  appears  from  the  date  of  the  commission  and 


I  the  records  of  the  School  Department.  This 
conclusion  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  records 
of  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School. 

Since  George  W.  Mcllhenny  does  not  possess 
all  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  relating  to  the  commissioning  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
withhold  from  him  the  commission  as  Superin> 
tendent  of  the  Schools  of  Dauphin  County  and 
to  issue  it  to  that  one  of  the  persons  **  properly 
qualified  who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  **  as  prescribed  by  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
April  17th,  1865.  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision a  commission  will  ^be  issued  to  R.  M. 
McNeal  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Dauphin  County  for  the  term  of  three  years  be- 
ginning with  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1806. 

During  the  hearing  the  Attorney  General  gave 
it  as  his  legal  opinion  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  not  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate charges  against  the  moral  character  of 
a  person  elected  Superintendent.  This  opinion 
reverses  one  of  the  rulings  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  throws  upon  the  di- 
rectors the  sole  responsibility  of  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  moral  character  of  candidates 
for  this  office  previous  to  the  election.  From 
their  verdict  on  this  point  as  expressed  in  the  elec- 
tion there  is  now  no  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 
This  is  a  most  cognent  reason  why  the  citizens 
should  be  careful  in  voting  for  directors,  and 
why  the  directors  should  be  very  careful  in 
casting  their  votes  for  a  Superintendent.  Had 
the  press  and  the  public  shown  the  same  deeree 
of  interest  in  the  contest  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion that  has  been  manifested  since  that  time, 
the  result  of  the  election  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  the  vexatious  delay  in  commissioning 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Dauphin  County 
might  have  been  avoided.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  rendered  unneces- 
sar}'  the  hearings  which  had  been  fixed  in  view 
of  the  protests  from  Shenandoah  and  from 
Hazle  and  Poster  townships  in  Luzerne  county, 
these  commissions  were  issued  without  further 
delay.  How  to  provide  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  shall  protect  the  innocent  and  expose 
the  guilty  so  as  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a  com- 
mission as  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  a  per- 
son notorious  for  immoral  conduct,  is  a  question 
which  may  justly  claim  the  attention  of  the 
next  Legislature,     j,^^^^^  ^  Schakffer. 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


MUST  BE  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OLD. 

Office  of  thb  Attorney  General.  ) 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1896.  ] 
Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schabpfer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sir :  Your  communication  of  recent  date,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Attorney  General,  making  in- 
quiry whether  the  fifty  dollars  allowed  by  law 
to  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  can  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  graduated  under  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered. 
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Under  the  law  you  are  not  authorized  to  pay 
any  student  who  graduates  under  the  full  age 
of  seventeen  years  the  fifty  dollars  allowance. 

You  desire  to  know  further  whether  this  fee 
can  be  paid  to  a  student  who  graduates  under 
the  age  of  seventeen  ^ears,  but  who  does  not 
make  the  demand  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 
proper  age. 

The  date  of  graduation  fixes  the  status  of  the 
student  in  reference  to  this  allowance.  If  he 
has  attained  the  full  age  of  seventeen  the  day 
he  graduates,  or  prior  to  that  time,  he  is  en- 
title to  the  fifty  dollars  allowance;  if  he  is  not 
seventeen  upon  the  day  of  his  gradnation,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  the  same.  The  plain  provisions  of 
the  law  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  subterfuges, 
as,  for  instance,  the  withholding  of  a  diploma 
until  the  student  anives  at  the  requirea  age. 
The  law  means  what  it  says,  and  must  not  be 
cheated  by  sharp  practices. 

Very  resplectfully  yours, 

(Signed.)  Jno.  P.  Ei^kin. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


BLAiR—Supt.  Wertz:  The  school  year  just 
ended  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  our  experi- 
ence. Numerous  educational  meetings  were 
held,  and  about  forty  flags  were  raised  at  vari- 
ous school-houses  during  the  term.  A  spirit  of 
|>atriotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion seemed  to  prevail  among  our  people  to  an 
extent  probably  never  known  before. 

EI.K — Supt.  Sweeney:  The  members  of  School 
Boards  and  other  people  attended  and  took  a 
particular  interest  in  all  the  examinations.  As 
for  the  results  of  the  examinations,  I  find  most 
of  the  candidates  low  in  their  standing  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  United  States  history,  and  in 
all  methods. 

Juniata  —  Supt.  Marshall :  The  grammar 
school  of  East  Waterford  graduated  the  first 
class  under  the  new  graded  course  of  study. 
Miss  Milliken,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  for 
two  years,  gave  a  very  creditable  Commence- 
ment on  the  evening  of  June  12.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  exercises,  which  were  of 
an  excellent  character  throughout.  Miss  Milli- 
ken is  an  earnest,  conscientious  teacher,  and 
has  done  a  good  work  in  East  Waterford.  It 
certainly  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  county,  when,  on  account  of  low  salaries, 
teachers  like  this  are  obliged  to  leave  the  county. 
We  need  as  much  as  any  other  county  the  ser- 
vices of  our  best  teachers.  We  hope  directors 
will  soon  see  the  importance  of  retaining  our 
best  teachers  by  paying  them  what  good  teach- 
ers are  worth. 

Lbbanon — Supt.  Snoke :  The  month  of  June 
was  principally  devoted  to  holding  the  teachers* 
examinations.  Most  of  them  were  well  attended 
by  directors  and  the  public.  The  teachers  are 
nearly  all  engaged.  In  most  of  the  districts  the 
best  available  material  was  employed.  Corn- 
wall incresed  the  salaries  five  dollars  a  month, 
and  extended  the  term  to  ten  months.  This 
district  certainly  deserves  commendation  for 
what  it  IS  doing  for  its  children.  This  is  en- 
couraging. Jackson ,  on  the  other  hand ,  reduced 
the  salary  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  month,  and 


decreased  the  term  one  month.  The  State  ap- 
propriation for  this  district,  amounting  to  over 
$4,000,  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers* 
salaries.  Very  few  districts  made  changes  in 
both  salaries  and  terms. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rnpp:  Saucon  township  has 
increased  the  term  from  seven  to  eight  months. 
West  Bethlehem  has  raised  the  salaries  of  all 
the  teachers.  Whiiehall  and  Saucon  each  will 
erect  a  new  school-house  during  the  summer. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  During  the  month 
of  June  Commencements  were  held  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  South  Williamsport,  'Jersey  Shore, 
Hughesville,  and  Mon tours ville.  The  interest 
manifested  in  these  exercises  was  shown  in  the 
large  and  appreciative  audiences  that  attended 
them.  The  meeting  of  the  "Exchange,**  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  May,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  year.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  **  Psychology  of  Number.'* 
Principal  Robbins,  of  the  Normal  School,  dis- 
cussed **The  Origin  of  Number**  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  The  Lewistown 
Academy  building  has  been  rented  for  the  Nor- 
mal ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant  place  for  the  teachers 
to  convene.  Prof.  Noethng,  of  Bloomsburg, 
and  Prof.  Kennedy,  of  Lewistown,  will  assist. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  The  fifth  annual 
Commencement  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  High 
School  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Academv 
of  Music.  The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  class  of  '96  carried  out  the  programme 
for  the  evening.  The  attendance  durmg  the 
past  year  in  the  different  grades  of  the  borough 
schools  surpasses  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Northumberland- Supt.  Shipman:  The 
month  of  June  is  an  exceptionally  busy  month 
for  superintendents,  and  the  past  month  has 
been  no  exception.  The  annual  district  reports 
show  careful  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
districts,  most  of  them  having  "cash  on  hand.** 
Public  examinations  thus  far  show  increased 
attention  to  special  preparation  for  teaching 
and  better  average  information  in  the  various 
branches.  The  directors  of  Jackson  township 
are  erecting  a  two-story  frame  house  at  Hem- 
don,  and  the  directors  of  Point  have  enlarged 
the  school  grounds  at  Nos,  3,  4,  and  5.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  most  succes^ul  school 
year,  but  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  if 
too  many  inexperienced  or  untrained  teachers 
are  employed.  Tenure  of  position  should  ap- 
ply to  successful,  conscientious,  industrious 
teachers. 

Perry -Supt.  Arnold:  A  Perry  County  Di- 
rectors* Association  was  organized  at  the  last 
triennial  convention.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Millers- 
town,  was  elected  president,  and  Edw.  B.  Diven, 
of  Landisburg,  secretary.  Vice  presidents  were 
elected  from  the  different  Local  Institute  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee composed  of  representative  men  from  differ- 
ent localities.  The  first  regular  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  of  Institute  week,  November 
13.  Classes  were  |;raduated  from  the  High 
Schools  of  Mar3sville,  Duncannon,  Newport, 
and  Millerstown.  The  school  year  just  closed 
has  on  the  whole  been  a  successful  one. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly :  At  the  triennial  May 
convention  a  County  Directors*  Association  was 
organized,  and  officers  were  dected  as  follows: 
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President,  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  Wcllsbo-o ;  Sec- 
retary, A.  B.  Hitchcock,  Knoxville ;  Executive 
Committee,  Charles  Orr,  Delmar ;  T.  J.  Davies, 
Charlestown ;  James  Pollock,  Duncan ;  James  C. 
Hadley,  Hamilton,  and  S.  D.  Shaw,  Richmond. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  county  institute  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  classes  were  graduated  with 
appropriate  public  exercises  at  Blossburg,  Elk- 
land,  Knoxville,  Lawrence ville,  Osceola.  Tioga, 
Wellsboro,  and  Westfield.  In  most  districts  of 
the  county  teachers  have  been  engaged  for  the 
current  school  year.  The  number  of  applicants 
has  been  unusually  large,  and  directors  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  teachers.  Dr. 
Daniel  Fleisher  succeeds  Prof.  A.  F.  Stauffer 
as  principal  of  the  Wellsboro  schools,  Prof. 
Stauffer  having  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  schools  of  Philipsburg,  Centre  county. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Jarvis :  Lemon  township 
has  raised  the  salary  of  teachers  two  dollars 
a  month  in  all  the  schools  but  Lemon,  where  the 
increase  was  seven  dollars;  it  also  lengthened 
the  term  one  month.  Washington  township 
has  abolished  the  old-time  system  of  **  boarding 
around  " — a  good  and  wise  step.  A  new  school 
house  is  being  built  at  Ricketts  in  Forkston 
township.  Meshoppen  and  Nicholson  Boroughs 
have  both  lengthened  the  school  term. 
Throughout  the  county  in  general  there  are 
many  evidences  that  may  be  relied  on  as  indica- 
tive of  a  successful  and  prosperous  year. 

York — Supt.  Gardner :  Monaghan  township 
has  arranged  for  seven  months'  school;  North 
Hopewell  for  six  and  a  half  months.  Dillsbur^ 
increased  teachers*  salaries  as  follows:  Princi- 
pal, from  |55  to  |62;  Intermediate,  from  ^o  to 
I42  ;  Primary,  from  I40  to  |47.- 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  McKinney :  The  new 
Board  has  shown  an  encouragingly  progressive 
spirit.  The  teachers  for  the  coming  year  have 
been  elected  in  accordance  with  the  rule  pre- 
viously adopted,  that  no  teacher  holding  a  per- 
manent certificate  on  which  there  is  a  mark  below 
2%  in  any  branch  shall  be  considered  an  appli- 
cant. Plans  have  been  considered  looking  to- 
ward the  extension  of  the  High  School  work. 
The  salary  of  the  teacher  in  this  department  has 
been  raised  from  j8o  to  jioo  a  month,  and  a 
separate  office,  principal  of  the  High  School, 
has  been  created.  Heretofore  that  title  was 
nominally  borne  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
services  of  the  efficient  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  Ediaboro  State  Normal  have  been  se- 
cured for  this  position.  The  school  term  has 
been  fixed  at  eight  mohths,  same  as  last  year. 

Bradford — Supt.  Miller :  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Wagner  Opera 
House  with  every  seat  filled.  The  class  num- 
bered eighteen  who  had  completed  the  four 
years'  course.  During  the  year  2840  pupils 
were  enrolled,  the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  Several  additional  teachers  have 
been  emploved  for  the  ensuing  year.  One 
huddred  and  forty-seven  pupils  were  examined 
for  admission  to  the  High  School. 

Bethlehbm— Supt.  Twitmyer:  The  twelfth 
annual  Commencement  was  held  June  25.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  sixteen,  four  boys 
and  twelve  girls.  Th&  alumni  prize  of  ten  dol- 
lars in  gold  to  the  pupil  in  the  *'  B  "  class  attain- 
ing the  highest  general  average  for  the  year 


was  divided  between  Mary  S.  Taylor  and  Annie 
V.  Murray,  who  were  equal  in  rank.  At  the 
alumni  re- union  and  banquet  a  reception  was 
given  Supt.  Twitmyer,  who  also  made  his  first 
public  bow  to  a  Bethlehem  assembly  on  the 
evening  of  Commencement.  Nine  boys  and 
fifteen  girls  received  grammar  school  certificates 
at  the  hands  of  President  Edward  Welden  of  the 
School  Board.  The  closing  exercises  of  gram- 
mar '*  A"  class  were  creditable  to  all  who  took 
part  in  them. 

Bristol— Supt.  Booz:  Commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  June  19,  a  class  of  fourteen  grad- 
uating. On  Monday  evening,  June  29,  the 
alumni  gave  a  reception  to  the  graduates,  which 
was  very  enjoyable. 

CONSHOHOCKEN— Supt.  Landis :  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  June  24.  The  hall 
did  not  hold  half  the  people  desirous  of  attend- 
ing. The  programme  was  loQg,  consisting  of 
eight  orations,  two  recitations,  and  three  essays. 
The  people  were  addressed  by  Rev.  Herbert 
Cook  and  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Stiles,  president  of  the 
School  Board.  The  Board  has  decided  to  place 
single  desks  of  the  latest  improved  patterns  in 
the  High  School  room.  The  Century  Diction- 
ary is  on  the  list  of  reference  books  to  be  pur- 
chased this  year.  A  new  manual  training  build- 
ing is  being  seriously  considered  by  the  Board, 
and  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  The  old 
corps  of  teachers  were  re-appointed,  and  the 
salaries  of  some  were  raised.  A  very  progressive 
spirit  is  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Board 
this  year.  The  teachers,  as  a  body,  have  done 
exceptionally  good  and  honest  work  the  past 
year.  Evidences  of  this  were  seen  in  the  excel- 
lent work  done  in  the  term  examinations  and 
in  samples  of  general  work  on  exhibition  last 
month.    Schools  will  open  August  31. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman  :  Two  evenings  of 
this  month  were  devoted  to  class  exercises  and 
Commencement,  and  one  evening  to  a  reception 
and  banquet  given  the  class  of  '96  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  A  change  in  the  grading 
was  adopted  by  the  Board.  We  will  retain  the 
class  division,  but  will  have  eight  grades  below 
the  High  School  instead  of  six  as  heretofore. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Buehrle:  The  Board  of 
School  Directors  authorized  the  holding  of  an 
annual  city  teachers'  institute,  which  will  be 
held  in  September. 

Newport Twp.  (Luzerne Co.) — Supt.  Dewey: 
The  School  Board  gave  the  proceeds  of  an  even- 
ing entertainment,  amounting  to  I36.05,  to  the 
fund  for  the  Armenian  sufferers. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Our  schools  have 
just  closed  a  very  progressive  and  satisfactory 
year.  A  class  of  thirty-three  was  graduated 
from  the  High  School. 

South  Easton — Supt.  La  Barre:  Three  old 
buildings  will  be  abandoned.  The  new  building 
containing  eight  rooms,  with  the  '*  Victor" 
folding  desks,  will  be  ready  by  September. 
.  SuNBURY—Supt.  Oberdorf  :  The  contract  for 
the  new  High  School  building  has  been  awarded 
to  Geo.  W.  Keefer,  of  Sunbury,  at  134,485,  the 
building  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 
An  additional  teacher  has  been  elected  for  the 
High  School,  increasing  the  corps  of  this  de- 
partment to  five.  A  business  course  and  a 
college  preparatory  course  will  constitute  the 
curriculum  of  the  High  School. 
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THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER 

Lhftly.  4f 


C.  Mat2  Arr. 
Bohemian  Mblodv. 


iM£ni\ijmiiii\^''j^iiii\^m 


1 .  Down  the  stream  so  cheer  -  i  -  ly   Be  -  side  the  mill  we  row,        Where  the  echoes   mer  -  ri  -  ly  Their 

2.  When  we  call,  oh,    read  -  i -ly  She     answers  us   a -gain,  And  stops  the  wheel  right  steadily,  To 

3.  Part  -  ing  then,  re  -   gret-ful-ly,  We  turn  the  dark'ninghill.  With  ** Pretty  maid,  adieu,"  And  tic-tac, 


i'V.;ffffirTffi1:^FFiRif^fFirffT 


play-ful  cho-rus   throw;  Down  the  stream  so  cheer  -  i  -  ly   Be  -  side  the  mill  we      row, 
hear  our  homeward  strain.  When  we  call,  ch,     read  -  i  -  ly   She     answers  us    a   -    gain.  And 
tic  -  tac  goes  the      mill,    Part  -  ing  then,  re  -  gret-ful-ly.  We     turn  the  darkening    hill.  With 


Where  the  ech-oes    mer  -  ri  -  ly  Their  play-ful  cho-  rus  throw.  \ 
stops    the  wheel  right  stead-i  -  ly.  To  hear  our  homeward  strain.  >  Tra  la    la    la, 
"Pret  -  ty  maid,  a  -  dieu,"  And  tic-tic,    tic-tac  goes  the  mill,  i 


la      la 
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la   la  la  la  la  la  la  la,  Tra  la  la  la    la    la   la   la   la  la  la   la. 
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To   the  pret -ty    Nat  -  a -lie    A    pass-ing  draught  we  fill,   Sweet-ly  sing-ing      there,  Where 
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tic-tac,  tic-tac    goes  the  mill,     tic-tac,  tic-tac    goes  the  mill,    tic-tac  goes  the    mill. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics 

IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic* 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic* 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  NI.,  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Millermlle  State  Normal  School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools, 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  •*  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BI^OOMSBURG    MEETING:   FORTY-SECOND   ANNUAI.  SESSION. 


THE  fortj'^-second  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation was  called  to  order  in  the  fine 
auditorium  of  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Bloomsburg  on  Tuesday  morning,  July 
14th,  at  10  o'clock;  President  A.  G.  C. 
Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  devotional  exercises,  reading  of 
Scripture  and  prayer,  were  conducted  by 
by  Rev  I.  M.  Patterson,  of  Bloomsburg, 
after  which  Deputy  Superintendent 
Houck  led  the  singing  of  a  hymn  from 
the  Franklin  Square  music  pamphlet. 

The  first  address  of  welcome  was  to  be 
made  by  John  G.  Freeze,  esq.,  who  was 
unavoidably  absent,  and  his  place  was 
acceptably  fitted  by  J.  C.  Brown,  esq., 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Bloomsburg  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  this  body  to  our  town. 
In  the  past  few  years  many  organizations 
have  chosen  this  place  for  their  reunions, 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  them  all  comfort- 
able. The  National  Guard  were  here  one 
year ;  we  welcomed  them  as  representing 
the  power  of  the  State  which  might  be  ex- 
ercised if  anarchy  should  threaten  our  peace. 
Later  the  Grand  Army  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  sent  their  representatives  here ;  we 
welcomed  them  as  the  survivors  of  those  to 
whom  the  Republic  owed  its  life.  But  I  be- 
lieve to-day  our  people  feel  even  greater 
pleasure  in  the  presence  of  this  body  of 
educators.  We  realize  that  while  in  emerg- 
encies we  must  rely  on  the  military  arm  for 
public  defense,  it  is  through  the  schools  and 
the  teachers  that  we  must  implant  in  the 


minds  of  the  coming  men  and  women  the 

grinciples  that  in  tne  near  future,  let  us 
ope,  will  make  war  unnecessary. 

Our  town  is  young  compared  with  many 
others  where  you  have  met,  but  it  has  its 
points  of  interest.  You  are  surrounded  by 
sites  of  the  old  forts  erected  by  the  early 
settlers  for  defence  against  the  savages  ;  and 
some  of  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  on  the  spot 
the  story  of  Moses  Van  Cam  pen.  That  we 
are  not  devoid  of  interest  in  education  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  when  we  were 
only  a  straggling  village  our  people  put 
$jo,ooo  into  the  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tion where  we  are  met,  and  they  have  never 
had  a  dollar  of  dividend.  I  must  not  say 
too  much  about  this  matter,  considering  my 
relation  to  the  Normal  School  and  the 
School  Board  ;  but  I  will  add  that  there  are 
three  good  substantial  school  buildings 
here,  open  to  your  inspection,  and  we  hope 
you  will  visit  them,  wnere  you  will  find  the 
appliances  forthat  sound  practical  education 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  common  school. 

We  feel  some  pride  in  our  town  as  a  cen- 
tre of  manufacturing  industry.  You  can 
find  here  valuable  studies  in  manual  train- 
ing—object lessons — in  our  silk  mills,  desk 
factory,  brass  works,  and  other  industries. 
Here  our  young  people  supplement  their 
school  education  with  training  in  remuner- 
ative work.  Our  people  are  peculiarly 
American  in  spirit,  and  we  have  never  been 
cursed  with  a  labor  strike.  Our  people 
work  together  in  unison,  employer  and 
employee  having  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  purpose. 

I  hope  and  believe  you  will  find  us  a 
hospitable  people  ;  I  know  we  wish  to  make 
your  stay  with  us  pleasant,  and  have  no 
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dotibt  vou  will  make  it  profitable.  One 
word  about  the  little  badge  we  have  sui>- 
plied  ;  it  is  made  of  silk  woven  in  our  own 
mill,  and  the  pin  was  made  at  our  Novelty 
Works.  We  hope  you  will  visit  these  and 
other  plants,  and  judge  them  by  actual 
observation. 

You  will  overlook  the  informality  of  this 
address,  considering  that  I  was  only  noti- 
fied at  the  last  moment  that  I  was  expected 
to  do  more  than  add  the  exhortation  to 
the  more  formal  address.  I  will  only  add 
that  we  exi)ect  you  to  make  yourselves  at 
home,  and  if  we  fail  in  anything  on  our 
part,  you  will  know  it  is  because  we  didn't 
know  how  to  do  better.  I  again  bid  you 
welcome. 

The  President  called  on  Dr.  Waller  to 
make  an  address,  but  be  excused  him- 
self, saying  that,  while  he  felt  very  much 
at  home  in  Bloomsburg,  on  this  occasion 
be  ranked  as  a  guest.  The  Chair  then 
said  he  would  call  on  one  who  was 
always  ready  to  accept  almost  anything, 
even  down  to  a  Congressional  nomination. 
Deputy  Supt.  Houck  responded  as  follows: 

Guests  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  talk 
much,  but  to  take  all  they  can  get  and  enjoy 
it.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Brown  has  gone  over 
the  ground  thoroughly,  being  an  editor,  a 
politician  and  a  bachelor,  which  last  he 
ought  to  change.  I  always  listen  to  him 
with  interest,  and  was  not  disappointed 
this  time.  There  is  welcome  in  the  air 
here — it  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  down 
street  when  I  came  into  this  beautiful  town. 
Never  before  have  we  met  in  a  more  beauti- 
ful place,  except  once — ^that  was  last  year  at 
Mount  Gretna,  which  is  in  Lebanon  county, 
and  of  course  unsurpassable.  ][Laughter.] 
But  one  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
this  beautiful  house  set  on  the  hill.  For 
location,  Bloomsburg  is  the  foremost  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  ;  and  then  think  of  the 
facilities  for — what  is  the  word  ?— • '  meander- 
ing," is  it.^  [lauffhter]— some  of  those  big 
words  slip  away  from  me  now  and  then. 

I  remember  this  place  since  1869,  when  I 
was  here  with  Prof.  Carver — a  fine  teacher,  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  a  man  of  brain  and  will 
— I  remember  how  he  used  to  mange  his  span 
of  horses  with  his  one  arm.  I  knew  and  sym^ 
pathized  with  this  school  in  the  days  of  ad- 
versity which  it  passed  through,  like  most  of 
the  other  schools;  and  now  I  rejoice  with  it 
in  its  day  of  prosperity — for  it  is  crowded 
now,  so  that  one  wonders  where  the  regi- 
ment of  teachers  comes  from .  And  the  prin- 
cipal is  what  I  will  call  a  "hustler," 
whether  that  word  has  got  into  the  diction- 
ary or  not — if  it  isn't  there  it  ought  to  be, 
and  will  get  there. 

We  teachers  have  had  many  good  words 
said  of  us,  and  we  deserve  them  all  [laugh- 
ter] ;  for  what  body  of  people  has  given  more 
and  got  less  ?  When  I  get  to  Congress 
we'll  change  some  of  these  things.    [Laugh- 


ter.] There  are  not  so  many  of  us  here  as 
there  ought  to  be — these  annual  gatherings 
should  bring  together  five  thousand  of  our 
twenty-five  thousand  teachers,  instead  of 
five  hundred  or  less.  What  a  power  we 
would  be  if  we  thus  came  together  oy  thous- 
ands— ^what  could  not  we  eet  done  ?  When 
Pennsylvania  can  send  3S>o  Christian  En- 
deavorers  to  Washington,  and  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  it  is  not  right  that  the 
teachers  should  be  so  poorly  represented  in 
their  State  Association.  In  South  Carolina 
they  have  1000  to  1500— we  ought  to  do  bet- 
ter than  that. 

While  I  believe  we  have  the  best  institute, 
the  best  superintendency,  the  best  system  of 
certificates,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say 
right  here,  and  that  is  that  no  superintend- 
ent has  any  right  to  examine  the  holder  of  a 
State  certificate  or  Normal  diploma.  Our 
papers  ought  to  mean  what  they  say,  and 
we  should  stand  by  them.  Who  examines 
the  Superintendents  when  they  are  elected  ? 
If  their  certificates  are  good,  whv  not  the 
teacher's?  The  permanent  certificate  and 
diploma  should  be  good  always  and  every- 
where, and  the  Superintendent  should  do  all 
he  can  to  make  them  so. 

One  more  word — in  our  reunions  let  us  not 
fail  to  give  a  thought  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  a  word  in  memory  of 
our  great  leaders— Burrowes,  Wickersham, 
Higbee,  the  man  of  genius  and  heart  whom 
all  loved  that  knew  him — let  us  keep  them 
in  remembrance  till  we  too  are  numbered 
with  those  who  once  were  but  are  no  more. 
[Applause.] 

Prof.  C.  E.  Reber,  of  Slippery  Rock, 
was  called  upon,  and  said  he  was  glad 
Mr.  Houck  had  taken  part  of  his  speech, 
and  thought  the  welcome  had  been  well 
answered.  He  had  come  from  the  region 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  to  greet  the 
representatives  of  the  25,000  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers,  and  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  thank  the  people  of  Bloomsburg  for 
their  cordial  welcome.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  and  had  some 
special  confirmation  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  citizens — having  overheard  a  young 
lady  of  the  city  telling  her  companion 
that  **  to-morrow  Bloomsburg  would  be 
filled  with  lovely  teachers,*'  for  his  share 
in  which  compliment  he  wished  to  make 
special  acknowledgment.  [Laughter.] 
Never  have  we  met  in  a  more  beautiful 
place,  or  among  a  more  hospitable  people; 
and  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  town,  and  especially  of  this  insti- 
tution, one  of  the  first  of  its  class  in 
Pennsylvania. 

After  a  piece  of  music,  the  President 
said  we  ought  now  all  to  feel  at  home, 
and  he  would  proceed  with  the  regular 
programme. 
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Prof.  Wm.  Noetling  then  read  the 
following  paper,  on 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF    NUMBER    PRACTICALITY 
APPLIED. 

The  first  thine^  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  reader  of  the  work  entitled,  **  The 
Psychology  of  Number  "  is  the  name.  Why 
it  was  called  the  psychology  and  not  a  theory, 
is  difficult  to  tell,  unless  it  was  upon  tne 
ground  that  the  term  psychology  carries 
more  weight  with  it,  more  seeming 
authority,  than  that  of  theory.  But  is  not 
nearly  all  the  so-called  psychology,  espec- 
ially formal,  only  theory?  Scarcely  two 
writers  on  the  subject  agree  even  upon  the 
use  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  various 
activities. 

The  name  of  the  book  I  consider  mis- 
leading. It  implies  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  tneory  of  numbers,  the  only 
correct  theory,  and  consequently  the  one 
which  must  be  adopted  and  followed  in 
order  that  the  teaching  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  mind's  modes  of  considering  and 
building  up  its  conceptions. 

The  first  chapter,  on  •'  What  Psychology 
can  do  for  the  Teacher,"  is,  I  take  it,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Dewey,  and,  though  contain- 
ing nothing  new,  is  a  thoughtful  and 
clearly  set  forth  presentation  of  the  subject. 
This  part  of  the  book  few  teachers  can 
afford  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that,  for  the  majority  of 
teachers,  this  chapter,  if  carefully  perused, 
will  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  told  that 
*  'number  is  a  rational  process,  not  a  sense/act. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
things  in  existence,  or  that  this  multipli- 
city is  present  to  the  eye  and  ear,  does  not 
account  for  a  consciousness  of  number. 
There  are  hundreds  of  leaves  on  a  tree  in 
which  a  bird  builds  its  nest,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  bird  can  count. 

'*  So  hundreds  of  noises  strike  the  ear,  and 
countless  objects  appeal  to  the  eye  of  a  child 
a  few  weeks  old  ;  but  he  is  not  conscious  of 
the  noises  or  of  the  objects  as  quantitative  ; 
.  he  does  not  number  or  measure  them.  More 
than  this,  sense  facts  may  be  even  attended 
to  without  giving^  the  idea  of  number.  To 
put,  say,  five  objects  before  an  older  child, 
to  call  his  mind  away  from  all  other  things, 
and  get  his  attention  fixed  upon  these  ob- 
jects, is  not  to  give  him  the  idea  of  the 
number  five.  Number  is  not  a  property  of 
the  object  which  can  be  realized  through  the 
mere  use  of  the  senses,  or  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  so-called  external  energies  or 
attributes.  Objects  (and  measured  things) 
aid  the  mind  in  its  work  of  constructing 
numerical  ideas;  but  the  objects  are  not 
number.  Nor  does  the  bare  perception  of 
them  constitute  n timber.  A  child  or  an 
adult  may  perceive  a  collection  of  balls,  or 
cubes,  or  dots  on  paper,  or  a  bunch  of  ba- 
nanas, or  a  pile  ot  silver  coins,  without  an 


idea  of  their  number;  there  maybe  clear  and 
adequate  percepts  of  the  things  quite  unac- 
companied by  definite  numerical  concepts. 
No  such  concepts,  no  clearly  defined  numer- 
ical ideas,  can  enter  into  consciousness  till 
the  mind  orders  the  objects — ^that  is,  com- 
pares and  relates  them  in  a  certain  way.'* 

No  such  extended  argument  as  the  fore- 
going, it  would  seem,  should  be  necessary 
in  this  age  of  so-called  sound  or  thorough 
education  to  prove  that  numbers  are  not 
things ;  however,  the  superficial  and  erro- 
neous ideas  that  are  held  in  suspense  in  the 
heads  of  the  majority  of  teachers  concerning 
the  nature  of  number,  make  it  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  necessity  for  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  cannot  yet  be  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  terms  abstract  and  concrete  in  con- 
nection with  numbers  fall  from  the  lips  of 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  without  possessing 
any  definite  meaning.  What,  for  instance, 
does  the  average  teacher  understand  by  ab- 
stract ?  What  idea  does  it  call  into  his  con- 
sciousness ?  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
nothing  but  a  word,  and  when  uttered  a 
meaningless  sound.  Further,  what  concep- 
tion does  the  word  concrete  bring  before  his 
mind  ?  Does  it,  for  example,  mean  a  sub- 
stance-number ?  If  so,  who  has  ever  seen 
one  ?  Number,  as  the  authors  of  the  books 
claim,  is  ratio,  and  not  sense  substance, 
something  to  be  seen,  heard,  touched,  or 
tasted.  It  is  a  necessary  creation  of  the 
mind  in  dealing  with  aggregates  of  things, 
and  is  clearly  put  into  the  things;  not 
gotten  out  of  them.  Without  things  no 
such  ideas  could  have  arisen,  but  the  things 
themselves  are  no  more  numbers  than  they 
are  ideas. 

It  is  true,  too,  as  stated  in  the  book,  that 
children  may  handle  objects  and  manipulate 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  receiving 
much,  if  any,  real  knowledge  of  numbers. 
Children  who  work  for  six  months  or  more 
only  with  objects,  performing  the  manipula- 
tions dictated  by  their  teachers,  thus  re- 
ceiving sense-perceptions  of  what  they  are 
doing,  but  not  relating  numbers,  usually 
find  themselves  completely  ^helpless  when 
required  to  deal  with  numbers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  objects. 

Many  teachers  are  still  to  be  found  who 
begin  their  number  work*  with  the  names  of 
numbers.  They  tell  the  children  to  count 
one,  two,  three,  etc.,  up  to  ten,  sometimes 
to  one  hundred ;  and  when  the  pupils  have 
memorized  the  succession  of  names  daily 
repeated,  they  are  supposed  to  possess  so 
much  knowledge  of  number. 

Another  error,  perhaps  as  common  as  the 
foregoing,  or  even  more  so,  is  to  begin  with 
figures,  the  symbols  or  visual  representa- 
tives of  numbers.  The  children  learn 
from  a  table  or  from  the  lips  of  a  teacher 
that  a  certin  straight  line  (usually  slanting 
the  same  as  that  of  the  writing)  and  another 
like  it  make  a  peculiarly  curved  one  called 
two  ;  that  a  straight  one  and  the  one  called 
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two  make  one  of  still  different  form  called 
three,  etc.,  up  to  ten.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  this  supposed  learnmis: 
of  numbers  as  well  as  the  preceding  is  a 
delusion ;  and  this  accounts  (i)  for  the 
slowness  with  which  children  taught  by 
these  methods  acquire  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers, and  (2)  their  apparent  dullness  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  dislike  for  it. 

The  statement  concerning  abstraction  and 
generalization  in  relating  (quality  concepts 
into  quantity  concepts,  that  is,of  recognizing 
the  wnole  in  its  parts  and  all  the  parts  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  qualities  or  characteristics, 
is  important,  but  will  require  more  careful 
and  tnoughtful  reading  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  generality  of  teachers  than  they 
usually  devote  to  such  subjects. 

The  abstracting  and  generalizing  that  are 
done  by  beginners  in  the  study  of  numbers, 
and  in  fact  in  everything  else,  take  place  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  unconsciously,  in- 
tuitively ;  hence  the  statement  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  book  that  "the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  conscious  tendency  in  a  child 
to  count  coincides  with  the  awakening  in 
his  mind  of  conscious  power  to  abstract  and 
generalize,"  while  pernaps  true  in  some  in- 
stances, does  not,  I  think,  hold  as  a  general 
rule. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
origin  of  number.  Number,  it  is  claimed, 
as  before  stated,  is  ratio  and  always  abstract. 
But  if  numbers  are  nothing  but  aSstractions, 
what  is  the  meaning  of,  Multiply  2  by  4, 
divide  8  by  4,  **  problems  constantly  used 
in  the  arithmetics  '7  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  product  of  four  repetitions  of  an 
abstraction  called  two,  or  the  quotient  of  an 
abstraction  called  eight  divided  by  another 
-called  four?  The  authors  say,  "  The  prob- 
lems are  legitimate  enough  provided  they 
Are  properly  interpreted,  if  not  orally  at 
least  mentally,  but  taken  literally  are  ab- 
surd. The  first  expression  means,  of  course, 
that  a  quantity  having  a  value  of  two  units 
of  a  certain  kind  is  to  be  taken  four  times; 
and  similariy  8-J-4  means  that  a  total  quan- 
tity of  a  certain  kind  is  measured  by  four 
units  or  by  two  units  of  the  same  kind.*' 
The  authors  further  say,  '*  Of  course,  in  all 
mathematical  calculations  we  ultimately 
operate  with  pure  symbols,  and  the  opera- 
tions do  not  affect  the  unit  of  measure;  but 
in  the  beginning  we  should  make  constant 
reference  to  measured  cjuantity,  and  always 
should  be  prepared  to  interpret  the  symbols 
and  the  processes.'* 

The  truths  contained  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  should  open  the  eyes  of  primary 
teachers  to  the  causes  of  some  of  their  chief 
shortcomings  in  teaching  numbers:  i.  In 
not  interpreting  indicated  processes;  2.  In 
not,  in  the  beginning,  making  constant  ref- 
erence to  measured  quantities,  real  transac- 
tions, or  what  is  termed  illustrations. 

The  statement  is  made  and  emphasized 
that  numbers  should  be  taught  **by  meas- 
uring, by  making  vague  wholes  definite." 


But  that  this  may  not  be  misinterpreted  to 
mean  that  all  number  work  should  be  of 
this  kind,  the  <^uestion  is  asked,  **  Are  we 
never,  then,  to  introduce  problems  dealing 
with  simple  numbers,  with  numbers  not 
attached  to  magnitude,  not  measuring 
values  of  some  kind;  are  we  not  to  add  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  etc.?  Must  it  always  be  4  apples,  or 
dollars,  or  feet,  or  some  otter  concrete  mag- 
nitude? The  answer  is:  **iVi?,  not  necessa- 
rily as  matter  of  practice  in  getting  facilitity 
in  handling  numbers.  Number  is  the  tool 
of  measurement,  and  it  requires  considera- 
ble practice  with  the  tool,  as  a  tool,  to  han- 
dle it  with  ease  and  accuracy.  But  this 
drill  or  practice-work  in  *  number  *  should 
never  be  introduced  until  after  work  based 
upon  definite  magnitudes;  it  should  be  in- 
troduced only  as  there  is  formed  the  mental 
habit  of  continually  referring  number  to  the 
magnitude  which  it  measures.  Even  in  the 
case  of  practice,  it  would  be  safer  for  the 
teacher  to  call  attention  to  his  reference  of 
number  to  concrete  values  in  every  case  than 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  neglect  to 
call  attention  to  its  use  in  defining  quantity. 
For  example,  when  adding  *  numbers,*  the 
teacher  might  say:  '  Now,  this  time  we  have 
piles  of  apples,  or  we  have  inches,  etc.,  and 
we  want  to  see  how  much  we  have  in  all;'  or 
the  teacher  might  ask,  at  the  end  of  every 
problem.  "What  were  we  counting  up  or 
measuring  that  time  ?*  letting  each  one  in- 
terpret as  he  pleased.  Just  how  far  this  is 
carried  is  a  matter  of  detail;  what  is  not  a 
matter  of  detail  is  that  the  habit  of  interpre- 
tiltion  be  formed  by  continually  referring 
the  numbers  to  some  quantity.  * '  These  are 
excellent  suggestions  which  few  teachers 
seem  to  appreciate,  and  fewer  still  put  into 
practice. 

The  teaching  of  numbers  with  the  **  fixed 
unit**  stands  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
teaching  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
book.  We  are  tola  that  **  the  unit  is  never 
to  be  taught  as  a  fixed  thing,  but  always  as 
a  unit  of  measurement.  One  is  never  one 
thing  simply,  but  always  that  one  thing 
used  as  a  basis  for  counting  off  and  thus 
measuring  some  whole  or  quantity.  Abso- 
lutely everything  and  anything  which  we 
attend  \o'\^one;  is  made  one  by  the  very 
act  of  attending.  If  we  could  take  in  the 
whole  system  oT  things  in  one  observation 
that  would  be  one;  if  we  could  isolate  an 
atom  and  look  at  that,  it  would  equally  be 
one.  The  forest  is  one  when  we  view  it  as 
a  whole;  the  tree,  the  branch,  the  stem,  the 
leaf,  the  cell  in  the  leaf,  is  equally  one  when 
it  becomes  the  object  or  whole  with  which 
we  are  occupied.  But  this  oneness,  this 
unity  possessed  by^every  object  of  attention, 
has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with 
the  numerical  unit.** 

The  authors  are  right  in  their  remon- 
strance against  instruction  with  the  **  fixed 
unit"  and  their  argument  in  favor  of  the 
measurable  and  measuring  unit.  It  is  un- 
questionably correct  to  say  that  the  fixed  or 
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abstract  unit,  when  regarded  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, can  "not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  any- 
thing. An  accumulation  of  ratios  would  no 
more  result  in  an  accumulation  of  objects 
than  an  accumulation  of  zeros  would  do  so. 
But  do  those  who  begin  numbers  with  the 
unit  one,  mean  the  abstract  one,  or  do  they 
refer  one  to  some  object,  such  as  apple, 
cube,  pencil,  etc.  ?  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
as  the  authors  seem  to  do,  that  the  majority 
of  teachers  not  only  begin  with  the  fixed  or 
abstract  unit,  but  seldom,  if  they  know  of 
any  other,  think  of  making  much  use  of  it 
in  their  instruction. 

Of  course,  what  holds  good  of  one,  what- 
ever that  one  may  be,  holds  good  of  any 
other,  but  to  have  meaning  the  one  must  ble 
one  something  or  one  of  something  ;  not  a 
mere  abstraction. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  pupils 
taught  with  the  fixed  unit,  in  course  of 
time  acquire  considerable  skill  in  juggling 
with  figures,  but  when  they  pass  from  the 
manipulation  of  figures  in  arithmetic  to  the 
higher  and  applied  mathematics,  their  in- 
ability to  recognize  the  connections  of 
things  betravs  the  erroneousness  of  the 
method  by  which  they  were  taught. 

Not  only,  ho^yever,  does  the  false  method 
reveal  itself  in  the  higher  mathematics,  but 
a  vast  difference  is  manifest  even  in  the 
studv  of  arithmetic  between  pupils  taught 
by  tne  fixed  unit  method  and  those  taught 
by  the  applied  unit.  The  former  see  little 
more  than  the  figures  with  which  they  are 
dealing,  usually  working  by  rules  or  for- 
mulas ;  the  latter  see  the  order  and  connec- 
tions of  things  whose  numerical  relations 
thev  are  to  determine. 

The  authors  declare  that  every  number 
that  is  to  be  taught  must  be  considered  as 
quantitative,  as  a  whole  composed  of  parts, 
ready-made  to  be  measured.  To  build  or 
construct  numbers  and  thus  to  lead  children 
to  see  what  it  is  they  are  to  measure,  they  re- 
gard vicious.  This  declaration,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  little  in  it  to  sustain  it,  and  had  the 
authors  consulted  pedasfogics  instead  of 
their  theory,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  the  weight  of  argument  is  not  all 
on  their  side,  and  that  the  views  they  op- 
pose have  perhaps  a  firmer  foundation  in 
reason  than  their  own. 

Considerable  space  of  the  book  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  uselessly  devoted  to  an  imaginarv 
destruction  of  the  Grube  method.  Thfs 
method,  though  **  more  systematic  than  the 
common  or  haphazard  method,"  is  declared 
''fundamentally  bad,  psychologically  speak- 
ing.'* Such  a  damaging  declaration,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
take  the  life  out  of  the  method:  but  evi- 
dently not  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
of  the  book;  for  they  have  made  one  on- 
slaught after  another  upon  it,  and  the  last 
with  as  much  apparent  vigor  as  the  first, 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  with  about  the  same 
success. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  introduction  to 


Grube's  Leitfaden  Jur  das  Rechusen  in  der 
Elementarschule  will  see  that  Grube  was 
both  a  psychologist  and  a  pedagogist,  and 
that  he  claims  for  his  method,  and  with  no 
little  force  of  argument,  the  same  advan- 
tages that  Messrs.  Dewey  and  McLellan  do 
for  theirs.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
straining  a  point  to  say  that  the  Grube 
method  nas  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon 
the  teaching  of  numbers  in  many  of  the  best 
primary  schools  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
whatever  modified  form  it  may  be  used  it 
has  a  wonderful  mind-awakening  power. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Saffbrd,  of  Williams  College, 
Mass.,  in  his  monograph  on  mathematical 
teaching,  says,  "  I  cannot  foresee  the  extent 
of  the  beneficent  effect  of  genuinely  good 
teaching  (viz.,  according  to  Grube's mettiod) 
of  primaiy  arithmetic.  It  seems  to  me  al- 
most as  if  it  would  revolutionize  the  whole 
mathematics  up  to  quaternions;  at  least  if 
combined  with  Pestalozzian  teaching  t>f 
geometry  and  drawing,'*' 

Many  parts  of  the  book  must  necessarily, 
in  this  paper,  remain  unnoticed,  but  the 
fifth  chapter  contains  a  statement  and  truth 
too  important,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  passed  in 
this  way.  It  is  this,  viz. ,  *  *  that  in  some  text- 
books in  arithmetic  percentage  is  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  special  process  involving  cer- 
tain distinctive  principles,  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  separate  department. 
In  these  books,  accordingly,  percentage  has 
its  definitions,  its  'cases'  and  rules  and 
formulas.  This  elaborate  treatment  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  on  both  the  theoretical 
side  and  practical  side :  on  the  theoretical 
side,  because  it  asserts  or  assumes  a  new 
phase  in  the  development  of  number;  on 
the  practical  side,  because  it  substitutes 
a  system  of  mechanical  rules  for  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  a  few  simple  princi- 
ples with  which  the  student  is  perfectly 
familiar." 

Owing  to  these  useless  cases  and  rules 
founded  upon  them,  students  usually  waste 
much  time  in  understanding  what,  if  prop- 
erly presented,  would  offer  nothing  new  or 
mysterious. 

In  conclusion:  i.  I  regard  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  as  a  valuable  presentation  of  the  the 
ory  of  numbers. 

2.  With  most  of  its  statements  I  agret 
but  not  with  all  of  them. 

3.  Wherever  arithmetic  is  poorly  taught, 
and  the  places  are  legion,  it  has  an  import- 
ant mission  to  perform  ;  where  it  is  well 
taught  it  will  inauce  few  improvements. 

4.  The  practical  part  is  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  theoretical :  antiquated  and  obso- 
lete methods  are  presented  to  illustrate  the 
"correct  psychological"  methods  of  dealing 
with  numbers. 

5.  Some  statements  lack  clearness:  for 
example  that  of  "  fixed  unit."  A  unit  must 
have  some  stability,  or  it  cannot  be  used  in 
determining  value.  Value  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  something  definite.  The  only 
unit  that  can  properly  be  considered  a  fix- 
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ture  is  the  abstract  one^  and  from  this  stand- 
point I  have  considered  the  '*  fixed  unit.*' 

6.  As  will  have  been  observed,  I  have  not 
in  a  general  way  presented  the  matter  of  the 
book  for  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  have,here  and  there 
selected  such  points  as  seem'  to  me  to  have 
special  significance  for  teachers. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  West  Chester, 
said  he  would  not  review  either  the  book 
in  question  or  the  paper,  but  would  only 
emphasize  a  few  points  from  which  we 
might  draw  lessons.  Number  is  an  ab- 
straction—a thing  to  be  thought,  rather 
than  seen,  heard  or  learned.  If  that  be 
true,  we  must  be  careful  to  give  the  chil- 
dren real  numerical  ideas,  as  distinct 
from  things  or  symbols.  The  child's 
previous  experience  has  treated  things  as 
elements  for  perception  ;  he  is  now  to 
turn  from  what  he  can  see  to  what  he  can 
think ;  and  it  seems  proper  in  this  view 
to  postpone  the  formal  teaching  of  num- 
ber for  a  time  after  the  child  enters 
school,  and  let  him  get  ideas  of  number 
incidentally  in  his  reading,  writing,  or 
other  exercises  for  the  first  year.  The 
diflficulty  of  separating  the  idea  from  the 
symbol  is  increased  by  the  number 
names  and  figure  names  being  identical ; 
and  in  dealing  with  matters  so  essentially 
abstract,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
we  express  just  what  we  mean.  Most  of 
you  have  found  that  in  counting  chairs 
or  keys  or  other  objects,  saying,  this  is 
one,  this  two,  this  three,  and  so  on,  the 
child  associates  the  number  with  the  sep- 
arate object  and  not  with  the  collection, 
and  .to  him  the  fifth  key  is  five.  So  we 
must  be  careful,  in  the  use  of  things  and 
symbols,  that  the  pupils  know  them  as 
such.  The  relation  of  the  different  "parts 
of  arithmetic  to  each  other  must  be 
studied — ijhe  advantage  of  correct  under; 
standing  of  this  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. Teaching  children  to  count  by 
tens  and  units  lays  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work  in  all  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses— the  four  rules,  decimals,  denomi- 
nate numbers,  etc.  The  teaching  of 
small  numbers  to  beginners  by  intelligent 
methods  is  well  put  in  the  book,  which  he 
regarded  as  thoroughly  stimulating  and 
valuable  to  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

Supt.  W.  N.  Ehrhart,  of  Mahanoy 
City,  read  the  following  remarks  on  the 
same  subject : 

These  notes  were  prepared  a  day  or  two 
ago  independently  of  the  original  paper.  It 
was  also  assumed  that  the  subject 
^'Psychology  of  Number  Practically  Ap- 


plied* *  was  suggested  by  the  volume  recently 
published  by  McLellan  and  Dewey. 

We  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  all  teachers 
should  be  students  o?  psychology,  and  that 
they  should,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
ability,  endeavor  to  master  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  as  related  to  the  teach- 
ing art.  We  are  also  all  of  us  agreed  that 
every  branch  of  knowledge  has  its  own 
pS3;chological  place  and  method,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  art 
and  science  of  number,  this  subject  is  most 
worth V  of  consideration.  It  will  also  be 
conce<!ed  that  there  is  quite  general  agree- 
ment among  teachers  and  raucators  that 
the  results  obtained  in  Arithmetic  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy 
spent  in  teaching  the  subject.  Since  re- 
sults are  so  meagre,  it  must  follow  that  the 
methods  generally  in  vogue  are  either  in- 
trinsically bad — that  is.  are  not  based  on 
psycholological  principles,  or  that,  if  good, 
they  are  badly  applied,  or  that  the  number 
idea  with  what  it  connotes  is  beyond  the 
^^sp  of  a  great  many  young  minds.  There 
IS  probably  some  truth  in  each  of  these 
three  propositions  :  Methods  cannot  alwavs 
be  justified  on  t>S3^chological  grounds. 
Then  good  methoas  in  the  hands  of  poor 
teachers  cannot  be  fruitful  of  good  results, 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  many  pupils 
are  incapable  of  grasping  the  number  idea 
clearly  and  adequately. 

*' Psychology  of  Number"  is,  I  believe, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pedagogical  litera- 
ture. Yet  the  teacher  who  has  pretty 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  of  number 
and  who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  number  work  will  find  but  little 
that  is  new,  while  the  young  teacher  who  is 
searching  for  help  is  almost  sure  to  turn 
from  its  pages  disappointed,  if  not  confused. 
Its  authors  criticise  all  existing  methods, 
vaguely  hint  that  there  is  a  rational  method, 
but  certainly  throw  but  little  light  on  what 
this  method  may  be.  They  unhesitatingl}' 
sweep  aside  what  some  teachers  regard 
as  most  excellent,  without  giving  us  any- 
thing to  take  its  piace.  What  probably 
strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  reaaing  the 
book  is  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  its 
authors  towards  the  Grube  method  and 
methods  founded  on  it.  I  do  not.  of 
course,  claim  that  this  is  the  only  method; 
I  do.  however,  know  that  it  is  the  best 
method  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
believe  it  to  be  immeasurably  better  than 
anything  our  authors  have  suggested.  I 
also  believe  that  this  method  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  teacher  can  be  justified  on  psy- 
chological grounds,  and  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  psychology  of  num- 
bers. It  is  not  true  that  this  method  is 
only  a  "grind,**  except  perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  poor  teachers,  when  all  methods 
are  such.  Admitting  that  number  is  a 
rational  process,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  numerical  idea  is  awakened  in  connec- 
tion with  things. 
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We  see  objects,  but  we  think  numbers. 
Before  the  idea  of  number  can  take  definite 
form  in  the  mind,  objects  in  their  qualitative 
and  quantitative  relations  must  be  pre- 
sented. It  does  not  assume  that  numerical 
ideas  are  mere  intuitions,  but  beginning  with 
one  it  seeks  to  build  into  the  child-mind  the 
idea  of  numbers.  Using  a  variety  of  objects, 
it  brings  into  play  the  intellectual  operations 
of  abstraction  and  generalization .  Develops- 
ing  as  it  does  the  ideas  of  one,  and  then  of 
two,  and  so  on,  it  makes  clear  the  distinc- 
tion bet  wen  the  qualitative  and  the  quanti- 
tative unity — between  the  Anzahl  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Einheit  on  the  other.  It 
makes  a  systematic  use  of  objects,  thus 
recognizing  the  fact  that  number  arises  in 
and  through  the  activity  of  mind  in  dealing 
with  objects.  By  this  judicious  use  of  ob- 
jects, the  elementary  idea  of  number  is  nor- 
mally grasped  and  mastered. 

This  method  is  sometimes  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  mas- 
tering the  small  numbers,  as  if  their  powers, 
roots  and  logarithms  were  required  to  be 
learned  by  the  children.  No  one  pretends 
that  the  numbers  are  fully  mastered.  We 
only  require  such  a  degree  of  mastery  as 
properly  belongs  to  childhood.  We  teach 
the  child  to  see  now  the  number  6,  for  exam- 

Sle,  is  made  up  of  e<}ual  and  unequal  ad- 
ends.  We  teach  him  to  measure  it  by 
ones,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  by  itself. 
We  connect  it  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes.  By 
means  of  objects  we  show  the  child  that 
there  are  2  times  three  apples  in  6  apples, 
and  three  times  2  apples  in  6  apples.  The 
times  idea,  the  ratio  idea,  the  factor  idea, 
and  the  law  of  commutation  are  gradually 
made  clear. 

The  judicious  teacher,  if  she  uses  apples 
for  this  illustration,  will  use  marbles  or  some 
other  object  for  that.    It  is  not  only  six  ap- 

Eles,  or  six  marbles;  it  is  also  six  cows,  six 
orses,  six  houses,  or  six  of  anything  what- 
ever. She  will  also  introduce  figures  in 
connection  with  objects,  thus  gradually  lead- 
ing to  the  abstract  idea  of  number.  Thus 
introduced,  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  will  not 
be  meaningless  characters,  but  their  true 
import,  as  number  symbols,  will  be  compre- 
hended from  the  start.  But  continual  meas- 
uring and  counting,  adding  and  multiply- 
ing, subtracting  and  dividing,  synthesizing 
and  analyzing,  parting  and  wholing,  the 
concepts  of  the  small  numbers  will  grow 
clearer  and  clearer  until  at  the  end  of  a  year 
there  will  be  formed  a  solid  basis  for  future 
operations.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Grube 
method  is  a  dull,  mechanical,  uninterestine 
grind,  blunting  the  number  faculty,  and 
shutting  out  allspontaneous  activity.  Our 
authors  also  object  to  it,  because  it  begins 
with  a  qualitative  fixed  unit  (i).  But  does 
it  not  seem  reasonable  that  chidren  get  their 
idea  of  one  by  attending  to  the  one  of  a  col- 
lection rather  than  bv  attending  to  the 
whole  collection  regard.ed  as  a  unit  ?  Is  it 
not  easier  to  teach  a  child  one  from  a  single 


isolated  object  than  it  is  to  teach  it  from  3, 
10  or  50  objects  that  may  happen  to  form  a 
unit? 

The  method  is  also  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  when  a  number  as  6  is  beine 
taught  it  is  for  the  time  being  fixed,  ana 
that  all  numbers  above  are  ruled  out.  While 
it  is  probably  wise  to  rule  out  all  such  num- 
bers, yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Grube  sys- 
tem does  not  so  rule.  In  teaching  the 
number  six  it  would  be  altogether  reason- 
able to  ask  a  pupil  to  count  out  six  objects 
from  a  collection.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  ask  a  child  to  count  out  six 
2's  or  even  six  5's.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  fixed  unit  objection  is  a  mere  figment 
and  is  without  foundation. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  a  summary  of  a 
few  principles  psychological  in  their  nature, 
and  all  capable  of  practical  application  : 

1.  The  nrst  is  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Pestalozzi,  that  all  mathematical  knowledge 
is  founded  upon  observation,  and  must 
therefore  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  by  numerous  examples. 

2.  The  Grube  method  recognizes  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
a  child  in  its  earliest  years  is  by  the  senses. 

3.  By  limiting  the  first  year's  work  to 
small  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  the  minds 
of  the  children  are  sure  to  be  fed  on  the 
milk  of  number  work,  and  abundant  op- 
portunity is  given  for  illustration  with 
objects,  and  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for 
future  work. 

4.  The  Grube  method  by  insisting  on 
the  use  of  objects  gives  a  reality  to  all 
number  work,  makes  it  a  thought  exercise, 
and  puts  out  of  the  question  mere  formal 
drudgery  that  has  no  relation  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  child. 

5.  It  brings  the  child  and  teacher  into  the 
closest  sympathy,  enabling  the  latter  to 
measure  with  a  great  degree  of  exactness 
the  progress  and  capabilities  of  the  former. 

6.  The  Grube  method  affords  excellent 
opportunity  for  mental  development.  It 
requires  the  child  to  use  his  powers  of 
synthysis  and  analysis,  to  attend  closely,  to 
observe  accurately,  to  express  himself 
clearly,  and  finally  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  logical  reasoning. 

7.  Finally,  the  Grube  method  is  one 
readily  grasped  by  teachars.  A  few  hints 
from  a  book  or  a  superintendent  give  a 
young  teacher  definite  information  of  just 
w^at  to  do.  Instead  of  roaming  over  the 
whole  realm  of  numbers,  attention  is  defi- 
nitely directed  to  the  mastery  of  just  so 
much. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof. 
Spayd,  of  Minersville,  Pa.,  as  follows  : 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  pedagogics,  in 
psychology  as  a  science  that  can  and  does 
aid  the  teacher  in  his  mysterious  work.  It 
would,  however,  be  folly  for  any  one  to  pre- 
tend to  knowlexactly  and  to  follow  closely  the 
principles  of  psychology  that  underlie  the 
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different  subjects  of  study.  Much  we  know. 
Much  more  we  are  ignorant  of,  or  arrive  at 
conclusions  too  hastily  from  too  few  facts  or 
too  limited  a  number  of  observations  on  too 
few  minds.  Let  child  study  be  carried  on 
for  another  period  of  five  or  ten  years,  we 
may  be  able  to  announce  something  a  little 
more  definite  concerning  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  seems  to  me  an  exceedingly  un- 
safe and  unsatisfactory  way  of  studving  the 
minds  of  children  bv  thinking  back  to  our 
childhood  days,  and  thus  by  memory  ascer- 
taining how  we  conceived  of  certain  things. 

First,  what  about  counting  ?  What  is  Uie 
psychology  underlying  it?  Some  claim 
that  the  child  gets  very  erroneous  ideas. 
Thus,  when  counting  up  to  five  the  child  is 
said  to  get  the  idea  that  the  fifth  object  is 
five.  Allowing  the  **  presumption  of 
brains,'*  I  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  child 
will  fall  into  this  error.  If  a  child  here  and 
there  falls  into  this  way  of  thinkinc^,  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  psychologically  wrong 
to  count  objects.  Tnis  is  probably  saying 
that  it  matters  little  whether  a  subject  of 
study  is  approached  from  a  psychological 
standpoint  or  not.  My  meaning,  however, 
is  ratner  this,  that  to  follow  the  psychology 
is  perhaps  often  more  difficult  than  to  follow 
the  common  haphazard  way. 

Is  there  a  psychology  of  number  ?  There 
is,  awkward  as  the  expression  seems  when 
translated  into  English.  That  we  know  very 
little  about  it  is  readily  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  been  thinking  and  studying 
along  this  line.  Child  study  gives  us  the  nec- 
essary light  on  this  subject  as  on  manv 
others.  This,  I  think,  is  fully  established, 
that  we  get  the  number  concept  from  ob- 
jects. Dr.  Levi  Leonard  Conant,  one  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  num- 
ber, says:  *'  Primitive  people  seem  to  see 
number,''^  So  do  some  of  the  animals.  He 
gives  the  story  of  the  crow  that  could  see 
number  up  to  five. 

Prof.  Sinclair,  another  recent  writer, 
says:  **The  great  object  to  be  attained  in 
primary  number  teaching  is  to  train  the 
child  to  observe  closely,  and  in  due  time  to 
think  logically,  that  he  may  gain  knowl- 
edge and  power  which  will  enable  him  by 
and  by  to  grapple  with  practical  problems." 
That  these  quotations  may  have  weight  I 
have  to  assume  that  the  child  of  to-day 
must  learn  number  very  much  as  people 
learned  number  in  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
How  far  heredity  and  environment  have 
changed  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly  to 
the  question  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
American  pupil  to  grasp  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic.  The  complaint  is  heard!^  every- 
where, that  pupils  do  not  know  Arithmetic, 
and  the  ready  inference  is  drawn  by  the 
authors  of  the  book,  **The  Psychology  of 
Number,"  and  also  by  some  of  the  reviews 
of  the  book  as  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Education^  that  the  subject  is  not  presented 
to  the  mind  in  a  proper  manner — in  other 


words,  the  psychology  of  number  is  violated. 
This  I  believe  to  be  eminently  true,  but  not 
at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  these  people 
say.  The  psychology  of  number  is  violated 
because  many  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
mind  before  it  has  reached  the  development 
necessary  to  deal  successfully  with  them. 
The  idea  of  "finishing'*  Arithmetic  at  12 
or  13  years  of  age  is  preposterous. 

Arithmetic,  as  constituted  to-day,  includes 
so  many  topics  that  can  not  be  mastered 
until  a  certain  maturity  has  been  attained, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  when  pupils 
fail.  We  as  teachers  should  be  surprised  if 
they  succeeded,  not  if  they  failed.  Pupils 
are  asked  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  to 
master  algebra  in  disseise,  commit  to  mem- 
ory formulas  that  will  come  naturally  with 
geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration,  sur- 
veying, navigation,  physics.  They  are 
asked  to  solve  many  problems  in  the  appli- 
cation of  percentage  that  have  no  reference 
to  any  business  transactions  with  which 
they  can  possibly  be  familiar.  You  may 
say  this  is  not  due  to  the  pupil's  imperfect 
^rasp  of  the  number  concept.  Exactly  so', 
it  is  due  to  the  pupil's  immaturity,  and 
consequently  his  inability  to  understand 
theconditions  of  the  problem,  because  every- 
thing in  it  is  beyona  his  experience. 

Those  who  are  contending  that  pupils  are 
becoming  older  from  year  to  year  before  they 
are  ready  for  the  high  school  or  for  the 
college  from  the  high  school,  are  simply 
contendins^  against  the  inevitable  in  our 
country,  for  it  has  been  fully  ascertained, 
according  to  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  state- 
ment a  few  days  ag^  at  Buffalo,  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  in  a  mixed  people,  as 
we  are  becoming  more  and  more,  is  much 
longer  than  in  unmixed  people.  So  that 
independent  of  the  increased  requirements 
for  admission  to  college,  the  age  of  the 
American  youth  for  successful  advanced 
work  would  gradually  increase. 

I  need  not  pay  my  respects  to  Messrs.  Mc- 
Lellan  and  Dewey  as  to  the  almost  fierce 
denunciation  of  the  Grube  method,  as  those 
who  preceded  me  have  already  done  this. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  believe  and  practice 
the  Grube  met  nod  considerably  modified. 

With  Prof.  Noetling,  I  am  sure  that  this 
book  is  stimulating  and  thought-awaken- 
ing, and  is  an  important  addition  to  peda- 
gog[ical  literature.  It  has  called  forth  more 
reviews  and  symposiums  than  any  other 
book  in  this  line  issued  in  this  country 
within  the  last  ten  years;  and  the  end  is  not 
yet,  for  Dr.  Hall  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
they  are  working  on  the  psychology  of  num- 
ber at  Clark  University  in  their  child  study, 
and  when  they  get  tnrou^h  we  may  have 
the  correct  ideas  concerning  numbler,  and 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  subject 
should  be  presented  to  children.  He  thinks 
this  book  is  wide  of  the  mark,  but  it  evi- 
dently stimulated  him  and  his  school  to  in- 
vestigate along  this  line,  and  hence  has 
answered  its  purpose. 
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Prof.  Noetling,  in  closing  the  dis- 
cussion, endorsed  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Smith  on  the  stimulating  character  of  the 
book  nnder  consideration.  He  would  not 
advise  teachers  to  take  it  np  unless  they 
were  willing  to  task  their  powers  of  at- 
tention. It  is  not  like  a  novel,  or  even  a 
poem,  to  be  read  once  and  laid  aside ; 
you  will  read  parts  of  it  many  times  be- 
fore you  exhaust  it.  But  those  who  are 
willing  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  will  be 
paid  for  their  trouble.  The  study  of  it 
will  be  especially  profitable  where  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  has  been  badly 
done ;  where  it  has  been  well  done,  it 
will  be  less  directly  helpful,  but  it  will 
pay  every  teacher  to  read  it.  One  point 
he  would  emphasize  before  closing— we 
have  too  many  **  cases*'  in  our  arithme- 
tics, especially  in  percentage  and  dis- 
count ;  they  are  all  one  thing,  and  no- 
body but  the  book-maker  is  benefited  by 
the  useless  subdivision.  Somebody  asks 
if  the  pupils  should  finish  arithmetic  at 
1 3 :  if  that  means  whether  we  shall  stop  the 
formal  teaching  of  it,  then  yes ;  if  it  means 
that  they  are  to  know  it  all,  he  did  not 
know,  not  having  got  there. 

THE    SCHOOL  COLORS. 

In  connection  with  programme  an- 
nouncements, Dr.  Welsh  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  membership  badge 
which  had  been  distributed  was  in  the 
colors  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School, 
as  well  as  of  home  manufacture,  having 
been  made  at  the  Bloomsburg  silk  mill 
and  the  Novelty  Works. 

DR.   BURROWES    MEMORIAL. 

Dr.  J.  p.  McCaskev  made  report  from 
the  Burrowes  Memorial  Committee  as  to 
the  different  features  of  the  Memorial  that 
have  been  completed,  and  those  which  are 
still  under  way,  with  full  list  of  contribu- 
tions received  to  date,  showing  a  total  of 
$3108.30  received  and  promised,  with  out- 
lay somewhat  in  excess  of  these  figures — 
which  was  printed  in  detail  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Journal,    See  page  64. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee 
to  audit  the  treasurer's  account  for  last 
year.  Principal  M.  G.  Benedict  of  Edin- 
boro  Normal  School,  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose, 
of  Harrisburg,  and  Miss  Ida  Smith,  oif 
Tyrone. 

After  announcement  that  guides  would 
be  provided  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  visit  the  leading  industrial  plants  of 
Bloomsburg,  the  Association  adjourned 
until  afternoon. 


TUESDAY    AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC— *' Work,  for  the  Night  is 
Coming" — opened  the  exercises  of 
the  afternoon.  The  first  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  the 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  being 
absent.  Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  made 
a  verbal  report,  there  being  little  to  say, 
as  there  had  been  no  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature since  last  meeting.  The  Attomey- 
General's  opinion  that  the  compulsory 
law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  spring 
of  this  year  had  been  acted  upon,  and  the 
proper  officers  have  the  work  under  way. 
He  reiterated  the  warning  he  had  before 
given,  that  the  friends  of  the  schools 
should  not  be  hasty  in  giving  their  ap- 
proval to  everything  suggested  by  our 
legislators.  We  are  much  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  too  much  legislation  than  too 
little,  and  he  hoped  we  would  all  be  con- 
servative in  this  matter,  holding  fast  to 
what  we  have  that  is  good,  and  testing 
the  new  things  that  are  proposed  before 
endorsing  them. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  of  Indiana  Normal 
School,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

If  we  may  believe  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Institute  instructors,  musical 
directors,  and  evening  lecturers  who  travel 
from  Maine  to  California,  the  County  Insti- 
tute of  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  remark- 
able educational  assembly  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  is  said  not  only  of  the  Institutes  of 
the  most  populous  counties,  or  the  wealth- 
iest, or  of  those  where  intelligence  is  most 
highly  valued  and  most  widely  diffused, 
but  it  is  said  of  those  of  every  county  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio  line.  The  Quakers 
of  the  southeast,  the  Yankees  of  the  north 
and  northeast,  the  Dutch  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  Lehigh,  or  the  Schuylkill  valleys,  the 
Scotch-Insh  of  the  CumlJerland  Valley  and 
west  of  the  Alle^henies,  differ  in  their  archi- 
tecture, in  their  dress,  in  their  food, 
in  their  morals  and  in  their  religion, 
but  they  each  and  all  sustain  alike 
the  County  Institute.  To  every  county 
there  comes  a  week  between  Au^st  and 
January  when  every  public  school  is  closed 
and  teachers  go  up  to  the  annual  feast,  gen- 
erally at  the  county  seat.  Merchants, 
private  families  and  railroads  look  forward 
to  and  prepare  for  it  as  a  leading  event  of 
the  year.  The  largest  hall  in  the  town  is 
the  only  assembly  room  to  be  thought  of, 
and  there  are  sessions  of  each  Institute  when 
even  this  is  besieged  by  an  anxious  throng 
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long  after  every  corner  of  the  building  has 
been  filled. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  the  same  faces  may  be 
seen  in  the  same  seats,  while  an  ever-chang- 
ing programme,  with  a  g^eat  variety  of 
personages,  is  unfolding  upon  the  sta^e. 
The  whole  United  States  is  laid  under  trib- 
ute to  yield  of  her  public  men  the  best  in- 
structors, the  most  celebrated  lecturers,  and 
the  leading  authorities  upon  the  subjects 
taught  in  tne  schools,  that,  face  to  face,  they 
may  arouse  the  teachers  of  every  grade  and 
even  from  the  most  remote  country  districts 
in  Pennsylvania. 

lyet  us  consider  briefly  the  growth  of  the 
Institute. 

State  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
tells  us  that  he  attended  a  County  Institute 
for  the  first  time  in  Blairsville,  Indiana 
county,  in  1852,  where  more  than  one  hun- 
dred teachers  were  in  session  during  five 
days.  So  deep  was  the  favorable  impression 
made  upon  him  that  the  Institute  of  Leb- 
anon county,  we  are  told,  was  the  direct  re- 
sult, and  when  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  organized  at  Harrisburg  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  1852,  the 
executive  committee  was  instructed  to 
devise  and  carry  into  effect  as  faras  pjossible 
measures  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  (School Journal ^ 
vol.  I.,  page  137.)  In  accordance  with  these 
instructions  a  circular  was  issued  by  a 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bamett, 
of  Elder's  Ridee  Academy,  Indiana  county, 
and  published  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  of  May,  1853,  appealing  to  the 
teachers  of  Fayette  county  to  establish  a 
County  Institute.  On  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  William  Travis,  of 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  county,  issued  a 
circular  setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  the 
advantages  from,  and  a  method  of  conduct- 
ing County  Institutes.  Co-operation,  the 
breaking  up  of  custom,  and  the  removal  of 

ereiudice  were  emphasized.  Erie  county 
ad  organized  a  County  Educational  Society 
in  1846,  but  no  other  meeting  is  reported 
until  1 85 1,  and  none  afterward  as  late  as 
November,  1853. 

The  first  Institute  of  Lawrence  county 
was  held  not  later  than  185 1,  and  the  first 
Lancaster  County  Institute  cannot  have 
been  later  than  1852,  for  the  second  was 
begun  September  12th,  1853,  in  which  year 
Bradford  also  held  her  second.  Indeed,  the 
year  1853  marks  the  general  introduction  of 
the  County  Institute  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  held  a  prominent  place  among  our  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  forty  years,  with  un- 
interrupted growth. 

In  1894,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
{20,344)  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  (35,120^ 
visitors,  of  whom  more  than  five  thousand 
(5,284)  were  school  directors.     The  total  re- 


ceipts were  more  than  sixty  thousand 
($61,830)  dollars,  of  which  fortv  thousand 
were  paid  for  instructors  and  lecturers. 
About  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the 
school  year  is  eiven  to  the  Institute,  and 
the  salaries  paid  teachers  for  attendance  ag- 
gregate between  one  hundred  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Measured 
by  the  ability  of  the  instructors,  by  the 
number  of  school  districts  and  of  teachers 
reached,  by  the  attendance  of  the  public,  by 
the  time  and  by  the  money  devoted  to  it, 
the  Pennsylvania  County  Institute  has  not 
its  like  in  any  other  State. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  simply 
an  illustration  of  common  American  bluster, 
that  spirit  which  mistakes  size  for  excel- 
lence, is  satisfied  with  even  a  fungoid 
growth  if  it  be  phenominally  great,  prefers 
quantity  to  qualit}^,  estimates  books  by  lin- 
ear measure,  paintings  by  the  square  yard, 
and  statuary  by  the  Xp/n,  But  is  this  a  itist 
criticism,  or  only  the  snarl  of  the  C3micr 

We  have  seen  that  the  County  Institute 
germinated  in  the  minds  of  the  most  prac- 
tical friends  of  education,  not  among  vision*- 
ary  enthusiasts.  It  has  grown  steadily,  not 
spasmodically.  It  is  an  evolution,  not  an 
ephemeral  monstrosity. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  '*  Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed  that  he 
has  grown  so  great  ?" 

The  first  reason  for  the  phenomenal  char- 
acter of  the  County  Institute  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  that  there  is  in  our  school  system  a 
logical  necessity  for  it.  We  deprecate  cen- 
tralization of  power.  We  make  local  con- 
trol fundamental.  The  schools  are,  there- 
fore, the  creatures  not  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, or  of  a  State  commission,  but  they 
are  the  creatures  of  their  several  communi- 
ties. The  cost  and  character  of  the  school 
house,  the  course  of  study,  the  length  of  the 
term,  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  the  choice 
of  the  teacher,  are  all  subject  to  local  con- 
trol. The  schools,  therefore,  reflect  the 
educational  sentiment  of  their  communities. 
If  that  sentiment  is  to  be  strong,  it  must  be 
aroused  periodically  and  nourished,  not 
simply  in  our  centres  of  thought  and  of  pop- 
ulation, but  also  in  the  most  remote  and 
lethargic  districts.  How  admirably  does  the 
Institute  perform  this  service.  As  many 
missionaries  as  there  are  schools  come  up 
from  every  district  to  have  their  hearts 
warmed  anew,  their  intelligence  quickened, 
and  their  purpose  strengthened  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  great  leaders  of  thought,  and 
particularly  under  the  magical  spell  of  the 
throng  of  every  session.  It  is  an  ideal 
agency  by  which  to  awaken  interest,  and 
even  stir  enthusiasm,  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  second  reason  is  that  it  is  conducted  by 
an  official  specially  qualified  for  the  wort. 
A  Superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  must  be 
an  experienced  educator.  He  must  be  one 
who  has  prepared  himself  as  a  teacher,  has 
passed  the  required  examinations,  has  en- 
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^aged  in  teaching  itself  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  has  come  fresh  from  that  work  to 
his  new  office.  He  must  have  earned  such 
distinction  as  to  make  him  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  his  county.  He 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. No  explanation  of  the  .County 
Institute  is  adequate  that  fails  to  make  con- 
spicuous the  County  Superintendent,  upon 
whose  judgment,  energy  and  courage  every- 
thing depends.  He  has  g^eat  lil^rty  and 
corresponding  responsibility.  He  alone  se- 
lects tne  instructors.  He  determines  the  sum 
of  money  to  be  ex(>ended.  He  arranges  the 
programme.  He  is  an  autocrat.  The  In- 
stitute is  his.  It  is  what  he  makes  it.  It 
is  great,  because  it  is  the  product  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  long  list  of  remarkable  men 
who  have  honored  this  office. 

The  County  Institute  multiplies  the  in- 
fluence of  the  County  Superintendent.  As  k 
any  County  Superintendent  how  he  could 
get  along  without  it.  He  impresses  himself 
upon  his  county  during  that  week  through 
the  influences  he  has  grouped,  more  power- 
fully than  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  He  brings  the  genius  of  the  country 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  and  then  brings  regularly 
chosen  representatives  of  the  county  by  the 
hundreds  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  genius — of 
Schaefler  and  White,  of  Brumbaugh  and 
Parker,  Coughlin  and  Boone,  Winship  and 
vnzxLy  like  them. 

It  is  also  an  agency  of  great  value  to 
School  Directors.  It  draws  them  together, 
it  leads  to  higher  ideals,  as  well  as  to  the 
discussion  of  practical  questions;  it  aflbrds 
opportunities  to  meet  the  good  teachers  of 
the  county,  and  to  judgje  from  a  corrected 
estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  County 
Superintendent. .  It  tends  toward  better 
teachers,  better  school -houses,  and  better 
appliances. 

Another  reason  is  the  aid  supplied  by 
kindly  legislation.  A  fund  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  making  of  an  attractive  pro- 
gramme is  always  subject  to  control,  and 
while  attendance  is  not  literally  compulsory, 
yet  such  motives  are  supplied,  by  statute  as 
to  secure  the  fullest  possible  attendance. 

Yet  this  unparalleled  product  of  our  system 
is  the  object  of  endless  criticism.  Though  de- 
veloped by  this  Association,  there  have  been 
few  of  our  annual  assemblies  when  it  has  not 
been  felt  advisable  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation that  County  Institutes  should  be  a 
prominent  theme  of  discussion,  and  the 
School  Directors  of  Washington  county  six 
years  ago  seriously  considered  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  them. 

The  great  reason  for  hostile  criticism  is  a 
misconception  of  the  function  and  effect  of 
the  Institute.  The  people  of  North  Carolina, 
who,  fifty  years  ago,  cut  down  their  orchards 
of  choice  apple  trees  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture of  apple  jack,  have  become  wiser. 
Those  who  woula  abolish  the  County  Insti- 
tutes should  take  time  for  reflection.   When 


we  think  of  the  Institute  as  a  school,  we 
may  expect  to  be  disappointed  in  looking 
for  the  training  that  is  given  by  schools. 
When  we  think  of  it  as  an  instrument  for 
the  making  of  teachers,  we  may  expect  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  results  obtained.  But 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  convention  of  teachers 
summoned  and  directed  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  educational  needs  of  his  county,  aided 
by  the  most  capable  helpers  to  be  found  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  by  fellowship,  by  con- 
ference, by  instruction  every  member  may 
be  quickened,  and  that  the  body  may  give 
expression  to  the  opinions  and.  desires  of 
the  majority ;  if  we  look  upon  it  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  school  system,  as  a  revival 
agency  of  the  highest  order,  then  we  shall 
find  such  results  as  will  justify  it,  and  will 
commend  it. 

A  second  reason  for  hostile  criticism  is 
that  there  is  a  large  element  in  our  popula- 
tion that  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by 
educational  improvement.  The  Institute  is 
a  menace  to  all  shams,  an  enemy  to  stagna- 
tion, a  standing  protest  against  miserly 
methods.  It  will,  therefore,  always  have 
the  opposition  of  ultra-conservatives. 

A  tnird  reason  is  that  the  results  are 
not  capable  of  being  measured  by  any  scale: 
we  cannot  apply  any  system  of  percentage 
to  them.  How  shall  we  express  accurately 
spiritual  gains  .^  Higher  ideas,  increased 
zeal,  stronger  purposes,  become  manifest 
only  when  the  life  makes  them  manifest. 
Those  so-called  practical  people,  therefore, 
who  believe  in  the  forge,  the  factory,  and 
the  farm  as  elevating  agencies,  because  they 
yield  tangible  returns,  but  are  doubtful 
about  the  practical  worth  of  the  Bible 
Society  or  even  High  Schools,  all  these  may 
be  found  among  the  adverse  critics  of  the 
County  Institute.  We  need  not  therefore 
be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  County  Insti- 
tutes are  objects  of  perennial  criticism. 
Those  who  are  strangers  to  our  school  sys- 
tem, those  who  are  opposed  to  any  school 
system  that  costs  money,  and  those  who  are 
practical,  materialistic,  unable  to  appreciate 
spiritual  forces,  will  always  be  in  the 
opposition. 

What  is  maintained  is,  not  that  our  In- 
stitutes are  perfect,  but  that  they  have 
grown  up  logically,  naturally,  under  the 
influence  and  direction  of  the  fathers  of  our 
school  system  and  of  the  ablest  officials 
known  in  our  history,  who  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  give  these  Institutes  the 
cnaracter  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  modifications  needed 
are  not  due  to  radical  defects,  but  rather  to 
local  failures  in  adapting  the  Institute  to 
local  needs.  The  extent  to  which  the 
"Round  Table*'  may  profitably'  be  intro- 
duced, the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to 
work  in  *' sections,"  the  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented, the  selection  of  the  instructors  with 
reference  to  the  claims  of  others  who  may 
live  nearer  home,   all  these  questions    of 
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detail  may  wisely  and  safely  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  capable  specialists,  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania. 

Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison,  of  Luzerne, 
said,  in  default  of  the  syllabus  promised 
but  not  received,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  his  preparation  independently,  and 
had  confined  himself  largely  to  consider- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Institute.  He 
read  as  follows  : 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  educational  movements  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  without  recognizing 
the  County  Institute  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors,  will  Rnd  himself  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  any  cunous  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that 
to  the  County  Institute  is  due  all  the  credit 
for  the  advancement  we  have  made  along 
educational  lines,  and  it  would  be  equally 
erroneous  to  claim  that  all  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  in  the  past  and  are  now  making 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute. Yet  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  error 
as  well  as  much  of  the  improvement  we 
have  made  is  due  to  its  influence. 

Within  the  recollection  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  this  Association,  a  marked 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  County  Institutes  as  well  as 
in  the  character  of  the  work  attempted. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  work  presented  had 
to  do  more  particularly  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  have 
hard  problems  in  arithmetic  presented  to  the 
instructors  for  solution,  or  difficult  sentences 
for  analysis.  The  idea  of  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  of  subjects  taught  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate. Frequent  spelling-matches  were 
held,  and  it  may  be  tnat  some  member  of 
this  body  is  the  proud  owner  of  an  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  or  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speare, which  he  won  by  spelling  all  comers 
down.  These  old-timers  evidently  believed 
that  before  methods  of  presenting  a  subject 
could  be  studied  the  subject  itself  must  be 
understood,  hence  they  insisted  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  common  branches, 
and  the  County  Institute  lent  its  aid  to 
bring  about  the  desired  end. 

Later  on,  the  '*  new  education"  struck  the 
Institute,  and  all  things  were  changed.  Our 
instructors  were  seized  with  a  burning  de- 
sire to  show  how  errroneous  had  been  all 
the  ideas  of  education  held  by  the  fathers. 
The  spelling-book  must  be  burned.  Mental 
arithmetic  is  an  abomination.  Examina- 
tions are  a  nuisance.  Thoroughness  must 
give  place  to  a  broader  culture.  Difficulties 
must  be  removed  very  carefully  from  the 
child*s  pathway.  He  must  be  led  or  carried 
through  all  subjects,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
discouraged  bv  encountering  something  he 
does  not  understand.  The  teacher  must 
study  psychology  instead  of  spelling  and 
arithmetic,  and  must  be  an  original  thinker 


and  not  an  imitator  of  some  one  else.  Now, 
the  influence  of  the  Institute  instructor  is 
far  reaching.  Every  village  and  hamlet 
feels  it,  for  the  public  school  teacher  is 
everywhere.  Hence,  following  the  change 
in  the  work  of  the  Institute  came  a  change 
in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  a  change 
that  has  not  been  an  improvement  in  every 
particular. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  twenty  years  ago 
learned  to  spell  many  words  they  have  never 
seen  in  print  since,  then  the  boys  and  girls 
of  to- day  cannot  be  charged  with  any  such 
thing,  for  you  may  select  from  the  daily 

gapers  a  list  of  wordfs  for  a  test,  and  you  will 
nd  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils,  and  in- 
deed of  those  who  'design  to  become  teachers, 
are  poor  spellers.  This, I  maintain,  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  County  Institute. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A  few  years  ago  a  man 
of  national  reputation  as  an  educator  stood 
up  before  the  teachers  in  nearly  all  the 
larger  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
denounced  the  use  of  the  spelling  book. 
He  declared  that  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing if  all  the  spelling  books  could  be  gath- 
ered in  a  pile  and  burned,  Spelling,  he 
said,  should  be  taught  incidentally,  the 
words  being  taken  from  the  papers,  maga- 
zines, from  all  the  lessons,  and  so  on.  Of 
course,  what  a  great  leading  educational 
lieht  says  must  be  true,  and  it  follows  that 
all  lesser  lights  should  agree,  and  shout 
Amen  !  to  whatever  he  may  say.  So  the 
spelling  book  dropped  out  of  our  schools 
and  spelling  was  taught  incidentally,  which 
practically  means  poorly  taught.  Occasion- 
ally an  independent  old  fogy  argued  the 
question,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
spelling  book  should  be  dropped  simply  be- 
cause it  had  been  abused.  Perhaps  he  in- 
sisted upon  using  it.  Such  a  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  rather  slow  to  **  catch  on  "  to  a 
new  idea,  and  a  trifle  behind  the  times,  but 
his  pupils  learned  to  spell.  In  consequence 
of  this  crusade  against  the  spelling  books,  we 
have  now  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  can- 
not spell  as  well  as  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers do. 

When  a  young  man  who  has  graduated 
from  a  High  School,  completed  a  course  at  a 
Normal  School,  and  taught  two  years,  writes 
to  the  County  Superintendent  asking  him 
to  please  sign  his  application  for  a  diploma, 
ana  to  send  him  a  recommendation,  and 
spells  application  with  one  p,  and  recom- 
mendation with  two  c's  and  one  m,  it  is  very 
trying,  to  the  said  County  Superintendent, 
and  is  a  sad  commentary  on  incidental  teach- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  note  however  that  we  are 
fast  recognizing  the  fact  that  if  we  want  good 
spellers  we  must  teach  spelling,  and  that 
we  are  getting  away  from  the  incidental 
idea. 

The  County  Institute  is  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  lack  of  thorough  scholar- 
ship among  our  pupils.  I  am  not  here  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  examination  and 
promotions.     I  know  that  examinations  are 
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unpopular  and  that  pupils  are  advanced 
from  one  grade  to  another  without  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding 
grades.  When  a  course  of  study  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools,  is  adopted  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to  complete 
the  course  and  graduate  at  seventeen,  when 
all  or  nearl}'  all  the  common  branches  are 
completed  at  fourteen,  when  from  six 
months  to  a  year  is  all  the  time  given  to 
U.  S.  History  and  an  equal  time  to  Geog- 
raphv,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
pupils  are  advanced  according  to  time  and 
not  according  to  knowledge  ?  The  condi- 
tions exi.«t  because  we  are  after  the  broader 
culture  but  are  unwilling  to  give  the  time 
necessarv  to  attain  to  it.  As  a  result  our 
sons  and:  daughters  graduate  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  havivg  completed  a  course  of 
studv  covering  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  branches,  and  when  tested  in  the  com- 
mon branches  are  found  to  be  very  deficient. 
Since  these  subjects— the  common  branches 
—must  be  at  the  foundation,  and  the  working 
tools  when  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school 
and  go  out  to  the  duties  of  life,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  advocate  at  our  Institutes 
that  common  arithmetic  be  well  taught, 
that  spelling  and  composition  receive  a  little 
mere  attention,  that  history  and  geography 
aze  of  some  importance,  so  that  when  we 
send  our  young  people  from  our  High 
Schools,  parents  will  not  be  obliged  to  send 
them  away  to  some  seminary  to  get  an  Eng- 
lish education  ? 

I  charee  the  Counts  Institute  with  being 
responsible  largely  for- the  skimming  pro- 
cess carried  on  to  such  an  extent  in  our 
schools.  For,  have  you  not  heard  our  great 
men  argue  with  earnestness  and  force 
against  sacrificing  so  much  for  thorough- 
ness ?  This  was  a  pleasant  doctrine,  for  it 
is  easier  to  go  over  subjects  than  to  go 
through  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  folly  of  our  acts,  and  are 
recognizing  that  it  is  better  to  know  a  few 
things  well  than  to  have  a  smattering  of 
many  things.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
addresses  delivered  at  the  last  session  of 
our  Institute  were  earnest  appeals  for  more 
thorough  work  in  our  schools. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  County  Institute 
is  responsible  for  some  influences  that  have 
not  been  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  schools,  it  is  true  also  that  it  has  done 
more  to  advance  educational  interests 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  than  any 
other  single  agency. 

The  County  Institute  has  been  a  promoter 
of  better  methods  of  teaching.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  young  teachers  to  imitate  those 
who  were  their  teachers.  If  a  young  man 
has  been  taught  by  an  artist  in  the  profes- 
sion, his  work  will  tend  toward  the  artistic. 
If  he  has  been  poorly  taught,  his  efforts  will 
follow  out  the  line  of  his  instruction.  The 
result  has  been  that  teachers  who  have  not 


had  a  Normal  training  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps,  of  their  teachers.  The  County 
Institute  has  afforded  opportunities  for  sucn 
teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  better 
methods,  and  has  enabled  them  to  make 
progress  along  these  lines.  The  best  educa- 
tional thought  has  been  presented  from  the 
Institute  platform.  Men  and  women  who 
have  spent  years  in  study  and  in  the  work 
of  teaching  have  presented  to  the  teachers, 
not  theories  that  may  be  beautiful  to  con- 
template but  which  do  not  fit  the  conditions, 
but  the  results  of  actual  experience. 
Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves  better  for  their  work.  The  idea 
that  any  one  can  teach  school  has  been  ex- 
ploded. The  responsibility  of  the  teacher's 
work  has  been  impressed.  The  dignity  of 
the  profession  has  been  upheld.  The  tenure 
of  office  of  the  teacher  has  been  made  more 
secure.  The  school  officers  and  parents 
have  been  reached  in  a  more  effectual  man- 
ner than  would  have  been  possible  by  any 
other  method.  It  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  teacher.  The  success  of 
any  teacher  depends  quite  largely  upon 
what  he  can  get  others  to  do.  If  he  is  able 
to  arouse  his  pupils  to  greater  activity,  and 
to  inspire  them  to  loftier  aims,  he  is  a  true 
teacher.  If  the  annual  gathering  of  teachers 
in  any  county  results  in  awakening  a  nobler 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching,  if  it 
sends  the  teacher  back  to  her  school  with  a 
determination  to  do  better  work,  if  she  feels 
a  greater  responsibility  as  she  enters  the 
school-room  the  next  morning— if  these  re- 
sults are  accomplished,  surely  the  Institute 
is  doing  a  great  work.  I  know  that  such 
results  do  follow  every  gathering  of 
teachers.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to 
me  many  times  to  have  teachers  say  to  me 
at  the  time  of  my  visits,  **The  Institute 
was  so  helpful  to  me.'* 

While  tnere  are  those  who  have  nothing 
but  adverse  criticism  for  the  County  Insti- 
tute, and  while  some  just  adverse  criticism 
may  be  offered,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  now,  and  must  continue  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
our  public  schools.  As  such  it  is  worthy 
the  hearty  support  of  every  friend  of  educa- 
tion. Criticise  it,  make  it  more  effective, 
but  stand  by  the  County  Institute  if  you 
are  interested  in  reaching  the  great  mass  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  lifting  them  up 
to  higher  planes  of  work  and  in  giving 
them  nobler  views  of  life. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro,  said  he 
was  much  interested  in  the  paper,  and 
agreed  with  nearly  all  it  contained;  but 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  one  thing 
that  had  not  been  mentioned,  namely, 
that  the  Institute  is  the  most  costly  ele- 
ment of  educational  influence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  paper  tells  us  that  the  in- 
structors are  employed  at  acost  of  $40,000; 
then  we  bring  together  20,000  teachers 
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for  one  week  with  an  expenditure  of  over 
$200,000  more.  The  20,000  attendance  for 
one  week  is  equivalent  to  500  for  40  weeks ; 
and  the  same  expenditure  would  give 
1200  teachers  a  year's  course  at  a  Normal 
School,  thus  getting  an  advantage  of 
twelve  to  five  in  favor  of  the  Normal. 
Besides,  he  believed  a  student  at  Normal 
School  would  do  four  times  as  much  work 
as  a  teacher  at  Institute;  the  corps  of 
teachers  is  larger,  the  instruction  is  better 
adapted  to  needs,  the  student  is  required 
to  do  more  thinking.  Many  who  go  to  In- 
stitute do  nothing  at  all.  The  other  day, 
coming  home  from  Buffalo,  a  young  man 
sitting  behind  him  was  saying  that  his 
experience  was  that  little  or  nothing  was 
gained  at  Institute;  and  he  believed  at 
least  one-third  of  those  who  go  expected 
no  benefit,  and  were  not  disappointed. 
You  can  see  by  the  look  on  their  faces 
that  they  expect  nothing,  and  get  it. 
Most  of  those  who  go  are  not  prepared  to 
get  good  from  what  is  provided.  Teach- 
ers are  asked  to  listen  for  five  days,  from 
9  to  12  and  I  to  4  o'clock,  to  a  steady 
stream  of  talk  from  the  great  educators, 
to  swallow  it  all  and  digest  it.  Nobody 
in  Pennsylvania  can  do  it,  and  all  of  us 
know  how  sickening  the  medicine  be- 
comes in  such  doses.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  same 
instruction  is  poured  into  the  beginners 
and  the  teachers  of  25  years'  experience : 
how  can  both  get  the  benefit  ?  He  did 
not  like  to  criticise  in  this  way  an  institu- 
tion which  had  undoubtedly  done  much 
good  heretofore  ;  but  it  has  had  its  day 
and  done  its  work,  and  some  of  us  think 
it  is  time  it  were  abolished.  It  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  call  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  together  once  a  year  to  be  re- 
stuffed  [laughter],  and  why  the  teachers  ? 
It  is  time  the  Institute  law  be  repealed. 
Let  us  lequire  proper  preparation — he 
would  make  that  as  strong  as  anybody 
would  ask — but  let  us  stop  this  obsolete 
method.  It  was  formerly  a  voluntary 
matter,  but  now  it  is  compulsory.  One 
might  get  something  out  of  it  the  first 
two  or  three  times,  but  if  one  is  fed  on  in- 
fants' food  for  ten  years  he  will  not  grow 
much.  Why  should  the  same  old  grind 
go  on  forever?  You  older  teachers  all 
know  that  what  has  been  said  is  true. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Spayd :  After  attending 
30  County  Institutes  and  many  local,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  received  benefit 
from  every  one  of  them.  My  tempera- 
ment disposes  me  to  look  on  the  dark 


side  of  things,  and  at  these  meetings  I 
always  get  inspiration  to  overcome  de- 
spondency. I  go  each  year  and  stay  from, 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  never  fail 
to  carry  away  some  benefit.  Of  course, 
there  are  defects,  as  in  every  human 
agency ;  we  hear  some  weak  speeches  - 
some  that  seem  to  turn  all  our  ideas  up- 
side down  and  inside  out  [laughter]— but 
we  let  them  pass,  and  reap  profit  fr6m 
personal  contact  with  men  eminent  in 
their  special  lines.  As  to  the  other  pro- 
fessions, I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  min- 
isters and  lawyers  do  have  their  periodi- 
cal meetings  of  their  societies  for  mutual 
consultation  and  instruction.  And  we 
get  other  good  besides  instruction.  Supt. 
Houck's  good-natured  talks  have  cheered 
many  a  sad  and  lonely  heart — I  speak 
from  experience.  I  believe  in  bringing  a 
blessing  down  from  the  National  Assem- 
bly to  the  State  Association,  then  to  the 
County  Institute,  and  so  out  into  the 
schools  and  homes  ;  and  I  will  close  by 
saying.  Long  live  the  County  Institute  ! 
[Applause.] 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd:  I  have  been 
teaching  for  25  years  and  more,  and  am  a 
Normal  graduate ;  and  I  attend  the 
County  Institute  year  after  year,  and  al- 
ways go  away  with  renewed  inspiration. 
Of  course,  I  hear  things  that  are  old  to 
me  sometimes  ;  but  I  can  wait  till  some- 
thing new  comes  along,  and  think  that 
over  while  the  weak  talking  goes  on 
[laughter].  Then  there  are  many  teach- 
ers whose  only  opportunity  to  hear  the 
great  speakers  is  during  institute  week. 
I  have  heard  there  such  people  as  John 
B.  Gough  and  Mary  Livermore  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  when  I  could  not  have 
heard  them  otherwise — and  I  could  spare 
some  prosy  lessons  at  Normal  School  bet- 
ter than  my  memories  of  these.  I  am  not 
depreciating  the  Normal  School — I  know 
how  good  a  thing  it  is— but  the  average 
Normal  School  professor  is  about  no- 
where alongside  such  men  as  E.  E. 
White  or  B.  G.  Northrop,  whose  work  at 
institute  revolutionized  the  teaching  of 
language  in  Bucks  county.  I  will  add 
that  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  that 
there  is  any  teacher,  be  he  college  gradu- 
ate or  professor  of  however  many  years' 
standing,  who  can  go  to  a  County  Insti- 
tute and  receive  no  benefit. 

Supt.  Beer,  of  Clarion  county  ;  I  am  a 
Normal  graduate,  and  got  my  papers 
from  the  first  speaker  ;  but  if  I  had  done 
nothing  else  since,  I  should  have  been  a 
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dead  teacher  by  this  time  [laughter]. 
We  cannot  go  on  graduating  at  Normal 
School  every  year.  There  is  more  in  the 
Institute  than  the  instruction  given  ;  it  is 
a  factor  in  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
the  school  and  the  teacher  and  the  people 
in  touch  with  one  another.  Some  of  us 
may  not  understand  all  we  hear,  others 
may  not  endorse  all  they  do  understand — 
there  are  extremists  among  the  platform 
lights  ;  but  we  may  bring  and  take  away 
a  new  spirit  every  time-^even  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  for  we  ought  all  to  be  look- 
ing for  the  day  when  teachers  and 
schools  will  be  other  and  better  than  now 
[applause],  and  these  periodical  meetings 
help  us  to  keep  alive  our  faith  in  a  brighter 
future. 

Prof.  Santee,  of  Wilkesbarre :  As  I 
listen  and  look  around  here,  I  do  not  see 
any  very  great  difference  between  this 
and  a  County  Institute.  It  seems  to  me 
we  hear  about  the  same  kind  of  talk — at 
least  I  cannot  detect  any  very  great  dif- 
ference [laughter] — and  as  several  have 
told  us  it  does  them  good,  perhaps  we 
had  better  not  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Institute  law  just  yet  [laughter]. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  :  Some  things  in  this  dis- 
cussion were  summed  up  long  ago  in  a 
terse  sentence — *'  There  is  a  dead  line  in 
all  professions."  When  a  man  gets 
there  he  no  longer  enjoys  or  receives 
benefit  even  from  the  shining  lights  of 
his  profession.  So  long  as  a  teacher  has 
life  enough  in  him  to  grow,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  benefit  by  being  rubbed  up  against 
other  live  teachers  [applause].  I  wish  to 
suggest  a  practical  benefit  that  we  may 
get  from  discussion  at  Institute  of  the 
question  whether  we  cannot  save  a  good 
deal  of  money  now  unwisely  expended 
by  school  boards.  We  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  folly  of  buying  an  expensive 
map  of  Pennsylvania  for  each  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  schools^-or  the  greater  folly  of 
buying  a  dozen  $100  sets  of  maps.  The 
Normal  Schools  teach  their  students  how 
to  have  pupils  cut  from  paper  and  put 
together  all  the  forms  we  need  ;  yet  I  see 
sets  of  blocks  advertised  for  $25 — rather 
a  high  price  for  lumber  [laughter  and 
applause].  Let  us  have  a  campaign 
against  this  extravagant  waste  of  money. 
In  New  York  the  people  in  control  of  one 
schoolhouse  cannot  spend  more  than 
about  $15  a  year  on  such  matters.  It 
means  impoverishing  the  school  treasury, 
and  cutting  down  salaries  and  shorten- 
ing terms. 


Prof  Cooper :  Does  the  State  Superin- 
tendent know  of  an  actual  case  where  a 
district  spent  $1200  on  maps  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  We  might  inquire,  too, 
why  a  physiological  chart  which  is  sold 
on  the  New  York  side  for  $15  or  there- 
abouts should  cost  $37.50  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  have  known  townships  where 
$800  was  spent  in  such  ways  in  one  year, 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  spend 
another  $800  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way,  trouble  began. 

Supt.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown :  I  think 
the  County  Institute  needs  no  defense 
before  this  Association.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve it  is  a  necessity  in  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  The  fact  of  local  self-control  in 
school  affairs  makes  these  meetings  an 
essential  element.  The  question  is,  How 
shall  we  improve  the "  Institute  ?  It  is 
true  that  in  the  aggregate  it  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money ;  but  if  a  teacher  cannot 
get  enough  good  from  a  week's  attendance 
to  pay  for  his  outlay,  he  is  hardly  worthy 
the  name  of  teacher.  May  I  suggest  a 
few  improvements?  i.  Is  it  not  time  to 
give  up  academic  and  scholastic  work, 
and  substitute  professional  ?  2.  Can  we 
not  concentrate  energy  by  spending  less 
time  on  routine  work,  and  limiting  ses- 
sions to  two  hours  each?  3.  Is  there 
not  an  element  of  weakness  in  spending 
so  much  money  as  we  do  on  the  average 
Institute?  The  multiplicity  and  rapid 
succession  of  exercises  makes  it  difficult 
for  many  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  is 
presented.  Two  or  at  most  three  first- 
class  instructors  are  sufficient. 

D.  F.  Fortney,  esq.,  of  Bellefonte :  I 
am  not  a  teacher,  but  a  wicked  lawyer 
[laughter],  but  I  have  some  relation  to 
the  educational  business  as  a  member  of 
our  School  Board.  There  is  some  right 
on  both  sides;  but  if  you  get  competent 
instructors,  it  ought  to  pay  teachers  to 
attend.  One  year  we  had  a  man  from 
this  school  to  teach  geography,  and  if  his 
ideas  had  been  applied,  the  pupils  would 
have  received  incalculable  benefit.  Most 
of  the  teachers  are  young  people,  and  it 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  them  to  become 
acquainted — to  be  sure,  that  results  in 
losing  many  of  the  best  female  teachers 
[laughter].  One  thing  I  think  should  be 
changed— the  time  of  holding  many  in- 
stitutes. They  should  be  held  near  the 
opening  of  the  term.  The  object  is  to 
help  the  teacher;  if  the  help  is  to  get  down 
to  practical  operation  in  the  school  room, 
the  sooner  it  is  given  the  better.      You 
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should  not  wait  until  the  term  is  half 
over,  or  longer.  Instead  of  midwinter, 
the  Institute  should  be  held  at  latest  in 
early  October. 

Supt.  Leister,  of  Lycoming  county  : 
That  raises  a  practical  question.  There 
are  advantages  on  both  sides.  Held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  it  would  give 
a  stimulus  to  all  beginners,  and  these  are 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  But  after 
three  months'  work  you  know  what  they 
need  better  than  you  can  at  the  begin- 
ning. After  long  experience,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  you  get  more  advantage 
by  holding  Institute  in  the  middle  of  the 
term  than  at  the  beginning. 

Supt.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton  :  I  read 
that  in  Illinois  the  instructors  have  in 
view  the  minimum  ability  of  teachers, 
while  in  Indiana  they  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. We  try  to  reach  both  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  not  that  what  we  should 
do?  It  is  possible  that  sometimes  we 
underrate  our  teachers ;  we  must  try  to 
provide  food  for  the  best  as  well  as  the 
weakest. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Home :  The  successful  In- 
stitute instructor  can  adapt  himself  to  the 
teachers  he  has  to  deal  with.  In  many 
counties  the  Institute  is  divided  into 
grades,  with  suitable  instruction  ad- 
dressed to  each  grade,  in  the  forenoon, 
while  the  general  session  open  to  the  peo- 
ple occupies  the  afternoon :  in  my  opin- 
ion this  is  the  best  arrangement.  I  have 
observed  the  Institute  since  its  beginning 
in  1856,  under  State  Supt.  Hickok,  and 
later  under  Burrowes  and  Wickersham. 
Miss  Lloyd  and  I  can  look  back  over  the 
history  of  our  native  Bucks  and  see  the 
rich  fruit  of  the  work  of  the  great  men 
who  are  gone,  and  that  of  their  successors 
who  are  still  with  us,  Drs.  Waller  and 
SchaefiFer.  Their  platform  work  reached 
out  into  the  schools,  and  was  felt  every- 
where. The  influence  on  the  community 
has  been  stimulating  everywhere.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  account,  the  results 
that  we  can  see  amply  repay  the  in- 
vestment. 

Prof.  Cooper:  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
my  views  upon  you,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  change  them.  It  seems  to  me  just  as 
possible  to  get  great  men  to  speak  to  the 
people  without  the  Institute  as  with  it. 
Where  you  have  a  small  body  of  teachers 
and  people  who  are  interested  and  will 
listen,  some  good  will  be  done,  of  course; 
but  with  a  big  crowd  boxed  up  together, 
even  that  is  lost.     I  look  upon  the  Insti- 


tute as  usually  conducted  as  placing  a 
badge  of  inferiority  upon  a  profession  that 
I  would  like  to  help  lift  higher.  We 
should  begin  by  making  a  high  standard 
of  admission,  and  then  acting  as  if  we  be- 
lieved in  our  profession.  As  to  the  great 
men,  I  believe  we  have  had  and  now  have 
men  teaching  in  the  Normal  Schools  who 
are  the  peers  of  Dr.  White,  and  superior 
to  the  second-rate  men  who  travel  as  in- 
structors. Wickersham  and  Allen  were 
as  able  and  as  useful  as  White  or  any  of 
his  class.  There  are  men  in  this  State 
who  have  been  superintendents  and  have 
gone  back  to  teaching,  who  will  tell  you 
they  do  not  get  anything  out  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  and  they  are  not  dead  men 
either,  but  among  the  livest  we  have. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  Farmers'  Institutes  all 
over  the  State,  drawing  crowds  every- 
where ;  the  coming  year  there  will  be 
some  150  of  them  ;  and  they  have  been 
modeled  upon  the  County  Teachers' 
Institute.  One  evening  of  these  is  some- 
times given  to  the  betterment  of  rural 
schools  and  homes,  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  country  roads  ;  all  of  which  bears 
directly  on  education.  So  the  farmers  at 
least  endorse  the  methods  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster:  I  think  it 
would  improve  the  County  Institute  if 
the  Superintendent  would  appoint  suit- 
able teachers  to  work  along  certain  lines 
during  the  intervals  between  sessions, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Thus 
one  might  take  up  the  botanical  resources 
of  the  county  ;  another  the  cost  and  availi- 
bility  of  apparatus  for  teaching  any  given 
branch,  as  geography  ;  and  so  on.  This 
last- mentioned  work  would  be  in  line 
with  Dr.  Schaeffer's  suggestion,  and 
would  help  to  determine  what  appliances 
are  useful  and  economical.  Every  few 
years  a  craze  passes  over  us,  and  money 
is  spent — wasted — without  competent  ex- 
amination ;  this  kind  of  work  would 
lessen  that  evil.  Such  work  would  be 
better  done  by  competent  teachers  of  the 
locality,  who  know  its  needs  and  its  limi- 
tations. The  County  Institute  would 
thus  do  some  elementary  work  for  the 
scientific  bodies,  and  those  who  made 
the  preparation  would  be  specially  bene- 
fited. The  County  Superintendent  knows 
his  teachers,  and  can  select  those  who 
are  strong  on  special  lines. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester: 
The  two  states  nearest  the  part  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  where  I  live — New  Jersey  and 
Delaware — have  given  our  Institute  plan 
their  practical  endorsement  by  modeling 
their  own  upon  it,  so  far  as  their  funds 
allow. 

Supt.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkesbarre :  The 
dollar  has  an  immense  influence  on  the 
human  mind  ;  and  the  expense  seems  to 
be  a  dangerous  element  in  this  discussion. 
Now  as  everybody  knows  he  is  expected 
to  go  to  Institute,  and  accepts  the  place 
and  the  salary  with  the  condition  that 
some  of  it  is  to  be  spent  in  this  way, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  that  argu- 
ment except  to  fool  people.  I  think  we 
have  perhaps  given  too  much  prominence 
to  the  evening  exercises  ;  we  might  prof- 
itably put  some  of  the  entertainment  into 
the  afternoons,  and  rest  some  of  the 
evenings.  I  do  not  see  how  the  evils  in 
schools  can  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
Institute.  Parker  put  it  strong,  to  make 
us  think  about  it ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Institute  lias  helped  to  abolish  exam- 
inations, it  is  also  to  be  credited  with  es- 
tablishing them  in  the  first  place. 

Dr.  Waller,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
said:  When  Prof.  Cooper  takes  hold  of  a 
discussion,  it  means  business  ;  he  puts  it 
in  a  way  that  stirs  tip  things  [laughter]. 
I  want  to  answer  a  point  or  two  in  his 
speech.  He  says  the  money  spent  on 
Institutes  would  sustain  a  large  number 
of  teachers  in  Normal  Schools,  and  so 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching.  That 
is  true,  of  course;  but  I  wonder,  if  there 
were  no  County  Institutes,  how  many  of 
these  Normal  pupils  would  find  employ- 
ment at  fair  salaries  [applause].  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  too  much  money 
may  be  spent,  and  that  the  temptation 
is  strong  for  a  Superintendent  to  overdo 
that  matter;  he  may  show  his  strength 
by  concentrating  his  work  on  a  few 
points  and  leaving  some  money  in  the 
treasury;  and  it  may  be  well  to  look 
around  and  see  who  conducts  the  best  In- 
stitute on  a  comparatively  small  expen- 
diture, and  how  he  does  it.  But  the 
statement  most  likely  to  be  seized  upon 
is  the  $200,000  spent  by  teachers,  from 
small  salaries,  upon  Institute  instruction. 
The  teachers  do  not  get  all  the  benefit ; 
the  communities  where  the  Institute  is 
held  participate  in  it ;  and  when  we  look 
back  and  see  what  opportunities  people 
had  before  the  Institute  came  along,  and 
what  it  has  given  them,  in  the  matter  of 
hearing  great  strong  men,  such  as  the 
lady  has  named,  the  advantage  is  not  as 


easily  figured  as  Prof.  Cooper's  $200,000. 
I  think  most  of  us  who  have  listened  to 
the  testimony  here  to-day  will  agree  that 
the  expenditure  has  been  justified,  and 
that  we  need  not  consider  so  much  how 
to  diminish  the  cost  as  how  to  get  the  most 
and  best  for  our  money  [applause.]  The 
influences  begun  and  stimulated  by  such 
assemblages  cannot  be  counted  in  figures, 
but  they  extend  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  end  of 
time.     [Applause.] 

Prof.  T.  I/.  Gibson,  of  Ebensburg,  who 
was  musical  director  of  the  Association, 
now  read  a  paper  on 

PUBWC  SCHOOL  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  talk  to  you  of  the 
rudiments  of  vocal  music  and  how  these 
should  be  taught.  It  is  rather  the  broader 
results  of  the  proper  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject that  I  wish  to  have  you  consider. 

That  vocal  music  should  have  a  place  in 
the  daily  programme  of  our  public  schools 
is  now  generally  admitted.  Without  at- 
tempting to  further  emphasize  this  fact,  let 
us  pass  on  and  inquire  what  ends  are  to  be 
attained  in  the  study  of  this  subject. 

We  can  see  these  ends  with  more  distinct- 
ness when  we  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Thought  may  be 
expressed  in  different  ways.  It  may  be 
dressed  in  plain  every-day  words.  The  prin- 
ciple of  comparison  may  add  clearness. 
Rh3ane  and  rhythm  may  give  vivacity  and 
beauty.  The  climax,  tne  progression  and 
the  cadence  may  lift  it  to  a  hi^er  plane  in 
the  imasrination.  To  these  add  varietur  of 
tone  and  fineness  of  articulation,  variation 
of  melody,  streneth  and  grandeur  of  har- 
mony, and  it  can  be  seen  with  what  power 
thought  may  be  expressed  in  song.  Before 
this  end  is  reached,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  drill  is  necessary. 

Skill  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  use  of  voice 
mechanism.  The  guiding  principle  in  every 
teachine  exercise  is  clear  knowledge  of  the 
ends  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  the  chief  ends  to  be  attained 
m  the  presentation  of  this  subject  are  ear 
power,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs, 
control  of  breathing,  physical  strength, 
power  of  attention,  healthy  imagination, 
patriotism,  evenness  of  temper,  human  sym- 
pathy, and  moral  strength.  These  ends  will, 
if  reached,  give  ease,  spontaneity,  warmth, 
expression,  accuracy  of  pitch,  precision,  and 
smoothness. 

The  ear  is  the  intelligence  that  directs  the 
organ  of  voice.  The  production  of  sounds 
is  the  result  of  imitation.  Ease  in  distinc- 
tion of  delicate  tones  comes  by  comparison. 
Variations  in  the  pitch  of  tones  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  vocal  chords  di- 
rected by  the  ear.  The  nerve-fibres  making 
up  the  microscopic  harp  in  the  inner  ear 
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may  be  made  to  vibrate  more  definitely  by 
use.  Thus,  the  very  foundation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  different  tones  is  auditory  per- 
ception. This  sense,  much  like  the  sense  of 
sight,  dealing  with  different  colors,  is  de- 
veloped bv  receiving  different  shades  of 
sound.  The  child  who  has  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  tones  in  the  scale  with 
precision  has  attained  a  great  step  toward 
a  musical  education. 

Following  very  closely  to  an  intelligent 
ear  is  skill  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs. 
This  skill  is  the  result  of  exercise.  Proper 
drill  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  will  pro- 
duce smoothness  of  tone.  The  parts  of  the 
face  enter  largely  into  correct  tone  forma- 
tion. The  tones  are  given  strength  and 
roundness  by  having  air  vibrate  in  the 
proper  place.  Timbre  is  g^ven  to  the  tone 
bv  proper  modification  in  the  mouth.  The 
shape  of  the  mouth,  the  teeth,  tongue, 
cheeks  and  lips,  all  add  to  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation. 

Another  important  end  to  be  attained  is 
the  control  of  the  organs  of  breathing. 
Regular  practice  in  singing  adds  stren^tii 
to  the  diaphragm,  makes  the  breathinfi" 
deeper,  more  deliberate  and  regular,  and 
gives  renewed  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 
The  study  of  vocal  music  in  the  schools 
will  develop  the  power  of  attention.  I 
see  now  a  school  of  fifty  children  with  their 
teacher  before  them  carefully  studying  a 
selection  in  vocal  music.  Each  has  his 
mind  riveted  on  the  exercise,  and,  if  the 
mind  should  be  turned  away  for  a  moment, 
the  place  is  lost ;  they  are  all  thinking  to- 
gether as  one,  steadily  and  systematically 
working  to  the  same  end. 

If  this  subject  be  properly  presented,  it 
will  unfold  in  the  child  a  healthy  imagina- 
tion. They  will  sing  of  the  running  stream, 
of  the  lowing  herd,  of  the  whispering 
leaves,  of  the  swellin&[  wave,  of  the  fragrant 
flower,  of  the  peaceful  flock,  of  the  autumn 
leaves,  and  as  thev  sing  a  picture  will  be 
carried  to  the  mindf  through  this  God-given 
sense. 

There  is  no  better  way  by  which  to  teach 
universal  patriotism.  The  national  airs 
may  be  made  to  become  household  songs. 
The  children  may  not  fully  understand 
what  is  meant  in  '^Our  Fathers'  God,  to 
Thee,  Author  of  Liberty."  or  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner";  but  let  them  keep  on 
singing  these,  and  the  words  will  in  later 
life  brine  to  them  noble  truth. 

It  has  been  said,  that  *' music  has  power 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast.  *  *  If  there  were 
more  song  there  would  be  less  vice.  The 
melody  coming  from  the  shepherd  boy's 
harp  had  power  to  still  the  wrath  of  a  jealous 
king.  Some  lives  seem  to  be  out  of  tune. 
Put  all  the  senses  into  perfect  harmony  and 
the  human  mind  will  vibrate  in  love  and 
sympathy  with  all  around  it.  The  feelings 
of  the  child  can  be  reached  often  through 
song  when  all  other  ways  have  failed.  The 
law,  that  the  sympathetic  in  little  children 


precedes  the  intellectual,  would  argue  in 
favor  of  this  subject  receiving  its  proper  at- 
tention in  our  public  schools.  It  is  often  a 
means  of  unconsciously  giving  moral  les- 
sons. It  is  a  law  of  the  human  heart  that 
pure  thoughts  beget  purity  in  thought ; 
that  harmony  appreciated  makes  harmony 
in  life  ;  that  thoughts  of  the  noble  and  good 
make  the  thinker  noble  and  good.  Our 
songs  are  full  of  such  sentiment,  and  it  is 
only  for  the  teacher  to  lead  the  children  to 
appreciate  this  to  strengthen  their  moral 
natures.  The  fact  that  such  useful  and 
noble  ends  may  be  attained  in  the  study  of 
this  subject  should  inspire  our  teachers 
with  such  a  love  for  it  that  all  our  children 
would  sing,  and  sing  intelligently  and  with 
feeling  ;  that  vocal  music  would  receive  the 
attention  in  our  training  schools  and  Nor- 
mal Schools  that  its  usemlness  demands. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  consider 
the  different  methods  of  teaching  vocal 
music  and  to  show  the  superior  merits  of 
one  method  over  another ;  but  it  is  rather 
our  desire  to  suggest  some  general  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  followed,  may  lead  to  better 
teachinc^,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  skillful 
use  of  the  gift  of  song.  I  have  visited  pub- 
lic schools  where  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  this  subject,  and  have  sought  to 
nd  out  what  may  be  added,  or  what  should 
be  omitted  in  its  teaching. 

There  is  danc^er  in  smothering  out  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  by  constant  drill  in  the 
mechanical  exercises.  Songs  containing 
thought  and  sentiment  should  be  given  often 
in  connection  with  analytic  exercises.  I 
have  heard  little  children  singine  **  Baby- 
bye,  here's  a  fly,"  in  a  listless  ana  mechan- 
ical manner,  without  any  idea  of  its  inter- 
pretation. I  have  seen  the  eye  brighten  and 
an  intelligence  take  the  place  of^this  list- 
lessness,  when  the  child  was  led,  to  *'  watch 
him,  you  and  I ;"  to  see,  **  There  he  goes  on 
his  toes,  tickling  baby's  nose."  I  have 
seen  the  boy  who  boasted  that  there  was  no 
music  in  him,  and  that  music  was  for  girls 
and  sentimental  youne  men,  led  to  appre- 
ciate the  subject  when  ne  saw  how  the  laws 
of  harmony  and  progression  could  bring  out 
clear  thought. 

Words  should  frequently  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  smoothness  and  distinct- 
ness of  pronunciation.  Hamlet,  in  his  direc- 
tion to  the  players,  has  left  instruction  that 
should  be  carefully  followed  by  all  teachers 
of  pronunciation  or  articulation.  He  has 
expressed  a  delicacy  which  is  seldom  heard, 
when  he  says : 

**  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ; 
nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus  ;  but  use  all  gently  :  for  in  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
c[uire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  s^ve 
it  smoothness.  Be  not  too  tame,  neither, 
but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor : 
^  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
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action ;  with  this  special  observance,  that 
you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature.*' 

Low  tones  are  the  foundation  for  voice 
building.  The  voices  of  children  often  lose 
their  strength  and  beauty  by  being  exercised 
in  too  wide  a  range  of  pitch. 

A  love  of  music  adds  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family.  Music  in  the  school- 
room brings  with  it  sunshine  and  serves  as 
a  factor  in  discipline. 

Let  the  teacher  of  music  and  song  be  earn- 
est and  conscientious  in  his  work  during  the 
next  ten  years,-  and  our  homes  will  resound 
with  cheerful  melody.  Our  schools  will  be 
musical  centres.  Our  holidays  and  com- 
mencements will  ring  with  harmony,  the 
product  of  the  system  that  fosters  them. 
Our  great  national  assemblies  will  be  bound 
together  by,  and  find  common  expression  in 
My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty. 
Our  churches  will  resound  in  grand  halle- 
lujahs, sung  by  both  child  and  parent.  The 
laborer  will  work  and  sin^  as  he  works  ;  the 
mother  will  lead  her  child  heavenward  by 
her  sweet  lullabies. 

I  canot  close  this  paper  with  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  suggestive  thought  than  one  given 
by  Mr.  Tomlins.    He  says  : 

"To  purify  a  child's  nature  so  that  his 
voice  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  sweet :  to- ennoble 
him  by  contact  with  the  highest  in  thought 
and  feeling  that  brain  and  heart  have  pro- 
duced ;  to  have  him  know  that  his  fellow  is 
his  brother  and  God  is  his  father,  and  then 
send  him  a  missionary  to  his  own  home. 
This  is  the  object  of  our  work." 

Let  the  teacner  be  faithful  in  this,  and  the 
human  family  from  the  child  to  its  grand- 
parents will  join  in  living  and  singing: 

*'  My  life  flows  on  in  endless  song, 

Above  earth's  lamentation; 
I  catch  the  sweet  though  far-off  hymn 

That  hails  the  new  creation; 
Through  all  the  tumult  and  the  strife, 

I  hear  the  music  ringing; 
It  finds  an  echo  in  my  soul, 

How  can  I  keep  from  singing  ?" 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  opened  at  8  p.  m. 
with  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Annie  Miller 
Mdick,  of  Bloomsburg,  which  was 
warmly  applauded,  after  which  the  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware 
county,  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  hear  the  statement 
that  the  work  of  uie  teacher  does  not  occupy 
the  position  it  should  in  the  community.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  should  set  about  finding 
the  cause,  and  then  make  an  effort  to  re- 
move the  difficulty.  Possibly  the  thing 
miost  responsible  for  this  condition  is  the 


lack  of  permanency  in  the  work.  Many  who 
enter  tne  work  of  the  teacher  do  so  often 
simply  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
which  they  deem  more  desirable.  What 
more  important  work  could  one  well  be 
engaged  m  than  that  of  training  the  young 
mina  and  directing  the  young  soul  for  eter- 
nity ?— for  whether  the  teacher  will  or  not, 
his  very  actions  should  mould  the  character 
of  the  young,  with  his  own  character  as  a 
type.  How  many  teachers  are  deserving  of 
credit  for  inspiring  happy,  useful  lives, 
living  for  generations;  how  many,  because  of 
their  lack  of  sympathy,  have  ruined  what 
would  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
have  been  useful  lives,  because  they  would 
not  try  to  win  the  pupil's  interest  in  study, 
but  always  tried  to  compel  it. 

If  this  work  be  so  important,  then,  as  I 
have  merely  hinted,  careful  preparation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  take  up  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  let  those  who  would  enter  this  import- 
ant occupation  conscientiously,  first  study 
themselves,  their  physical  condition,  their 
disposition,  etc.  If  after  a  careful  study  of 
themselves,  they  have  found  they  are  not 
in  robust  health,  their  disposition  had  a  ten- 
dency to  moroseness,  they  are  impatient  and 
unsympathetic,  they  should  not  think  for  one 
moment  of  entering  upon  this  sacred  work, 
not  even  temporarily  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else.  After  they  have  once  de- 
termined that  they  possess  the  personal 
qualities,  they  may  cheerfully  enter  upon 
tneir  course  of  preparation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  teachers 
of  grammar  and  high  schools  of  to-day  (I 
do  not  refer  to  those  well-regulated  high 
schools  in  the  cities),  seemingly  in  order  to 
win  commendation  for  themselves  and  their 
schools,  will  drill  some  of  their  students 
who  are  only  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  on  the  common  branches,  and  encour- 
age them  to  apply  for  teachers'  certificates. 
Such  would  have  very  little  preparation  be- 
yond many  of  those  whom  they  might  hope 
to  teach,  should  they  be  able  to  secure  in- 
fluence enough  to  obtain  a  position.  This 
I  would  term  entering  the  work  without 
preparation.  It  is  not  intended  that  one 
who  expects  to  take  up  teaching  as  a 
life  work  should  study  every  phase  of 
the  system  of  education  at  first.  It  can 
not  be  expected  that  one  who  is  preparing 
for  the  work  shall  fully  understand 
all  there  is  to  be  learned  of  psychology, 
correlation,  co-ordination,  concentration, 
child-study,  apperception,  Herbartianism, 
etc.,  because  experts  in  these  various  lines 
of  research  differ  widely  in  their  use  of 
terms  and  their  true  meaning.  Neither 
should  the  preparation  be  after  that  easy 
plan  heralded  in  full-page  illustrations  on 
the  last  cover  page  of  an  occasional  educa- 
tional paper,  in  which  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  is  represented  as  standing  at  a 
cross-roads  looking  at  the  signboards 
which  point  to  various  kinds  of  institutions 
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of  learning  with  the  suggestion  that  qne  of 
the  number  affords  the  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  success  in  life;  or  the  other  equally 
suggestive  full-page  illustrated  advertise- 
ment having  a  tree  as  the  prominent  figure, 
on  the  topmost  branches  oT  which  are  great 
bags  of  gold.  The  institution  using  the  il- 
lustration of  course  furnishes  the  ladder 
which  gives  the  most  direct  and  easiest 
means  of  access  to  the  coveted  Q\  prize.  We 
all  want  enough  of  this  worla's  goods  to 
keep  us  comfortable,  and  enable  us  to  get 
on  in  life,  but  such  inducements  should  not 
be  placed  so  prominently  before  young  peo- 
ple who  think  of  entering  the  educational 
work.  It  is  very  questionable  indeed  if  the 
modem  methods  of  advertising  should  be 
adopted  by  our  educational  institutions. 

No  fi^enuine  success  is  accomplished  in 
this  lite  without  careful  application,  and  not 
only  for  a  time,  but  for  all  time.  After  a 
person  is  well  satisfied  that  he  possesses 
the  inherent  Qualities  so  essential  to  the 
successful  teacher,  then  the  work  of  intel- 
lectual preparation  may  begin.  Since  in 
public  school  work  we  have  largely  to  do 
with  what  are  known  as  the  common  school 
branches,  thorough  preparation  must  first 
be  made  in  those,  then  follow  this  with  a 
careful  study  of  those  subjects  which  will 
strengthen  the  mind,  extend  the  powers  of 
observation,  and  prepare  us  to  lift  up  the 
school  under  our  care  and  become  a  leader, 
rather  than  be  satisfied  to  go  along  with  the 
school  in  its  search  after  knowledge.  I 
know  of  no  better  class  of  institutions  to  do 
this  important  work  than  the  various  Nor- 
mal Scnools  of  this  State.  We  have  only 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  alumni  of 
these  institutions  to  learn  of  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  upon  the  public  school 
system  of  this  g^at  Commonwealth,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  the  day  has  come 
when  these  schools  should  become  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  absolutely.  I  am 
unwilling  to  express  myself  positively 
upon  this  point,  for  fear  of  the  danger  of 
political  interference  in  the  good  work  al- 
ready being  done.  But  these  schools  do  not 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  State.  There  are 
manv,  many  positions  in  the  State  far  be- 
yond the  qualifications  of  the  Normal  School 
graduate,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  State  should  establish  scholarships 
in  each  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
the  State  maintaining  a  chair  of  pedagogy.  I 
would  suggest  one  for  the  senior  class  of 
each  Normal  School  each  year,  and  thus  en- 
courage the  brightest  minds  in  the  state  to 
fit  themselves  fully  for  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  this  important  work. 

After  such  a  course  of  preparation  as  I 
have  outlined,  a  teacher  should  be  able  to 
go  into  a  community  and  by  his  intelligence 
and  zeal  for  his  work,  command  the  respect 
of  the  citizens  and  be  able  to  concentrate  the 
interests  of  the  community  upon  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

After  taking  charge  of  a  school,  as  inti- 


mated before,  the  work  of  preparation  must 
still  go  on— not  that  he  shall  spend  all  of  his 
leisure  time  in  poring  over  books,  for  then 
he  fails  to  enter  into  full  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  the  community,  but  m  addition  he 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  those 
economic  and  business  questions  in  which 
his  people  may  be  directly  interested.  I  do 
not  fina  fault  with  a  person  who  delights  to 
talk  about  his  business,  but  I  do  object  to 
one  who  can  not  talk  intelligently  about  any- 
thing else. 

Parents'  visiting  days,  school  exhibits, 
etc.,  will  bring  the  community  into  closer 
touch  with  the  work.  Make  special  efforts 
to  ^et  the  parents  to  see  the  work  done  by 
their  children  and  you  will  enlist  their  in- 
terest. One  of  the  best  means  which  have 
come  to  my  notice  to  bring  about  this  de- 
sired object  is  the  establishing  of  parents* 
meetings  at  which  addresses  are  made  by 
those  actively  engaged  in  educational  work. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Shroy,  Principal  of  the  Chelten- 
ham district  schools,  Montgomery  county, 
has  used  this  plan  with  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

The  newspapers  are  also  an  important 
element  in  successful  school  work,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  always  find  them  willing  to 
publish  any  facts  of  interest  concerning  the 
work  of  the  schools,  and  thus  keep  the  peo- 
ple posted  on  what  is  going  on  education- 
ally. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  what  the  teacher 
may  do  in  order  to  place  the  education  of 
our  children  in  the  position  before  the  pub- 
lic which  so  important  a  work  should  oc- 
cupy. But  what  of  the  citizens*  part? 
They  should  be  even  more  deeply  interested 
in  maintaining  a  high  place  and  standard 
for  this  work  which  concerns  the  welfare  of 
their  children.  Their  first  duty  should  be 
to  see  that  none  but  the  best  people  in  the 
community  are  elected  members  of  the 
School  Boards.  So  often  the  people  are  in- 
different as  to  the  choice  of  School  Directors, 
and  persons  are  elected  who  are  actuated  in 
all  they  do  either  by  selfish,  personal  inter- 
ests or  to  gratify  some  political  ambition. 
Above  all  things  keep  political  influence 
out  of  everything  pertaining  to  public 
school  work.  How  often  persons  will  urge 
upon  the  directors  the  appointment  of  some 
young  applicant  because  of  political  or  busi- 
ness relations!  No  business  man  will  en- 
fage  the  services  of  any  one  in  his  private 
usiness  simply  because  of  sympathy  for 
the  family  or  through  the  influence  of  a 
friend.  He  demands  that  the  person  solicit- 
ing appointment  at  his  hands  shall  be  fully 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  position. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  dealing  with  mer- 
chandise, how  much  more  essential  is  it  in 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  have 
the  training  of  immortal  souls!  Let  the 
people  of  every  school  district  with  one 
voice  demand  that  the  best  teaching  ability 
that  can  be  secured  shall  be  had  for  their 
children,  and  there  will  be  no  difi&culty  in 
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obtaining  it.  And  when  ^  teacher  is  once 
secured  who  does  satisfactory  work  and  ex- 
erts the  proper  influence  over  the  children, 
who  becomes  an  active  unit  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  awakens  an  interest  in  educational 
thought,  see  to  it  that  a  few  dollars  a  month 
does  not  take  him  into  an  adjoining  district. 
His  services  are  worth  as  much  to  the  chil- 
dren of  that  district  as  to  those  of  any  other. 

Help  create  public  school  sentiment  in 
your  community*  Visit  the  schools  that 
you  may  know  what  good  work  is  goin^  on 
there,  then  talk  about  it  among  your  neigh- 
bors until  all  minds  are  upon  the  schools  of 
the  district.  The  teachers  will  be  encour- 
aged by  your  interest  in  their  work  and  will 
be  impelled  to  even  better  efforts  than  ever 
before.  When .  an  educational  meeting  is 
held  and  the  public  are  invited,  be  sure  to 
arrange  to  go.  You  will  be  well  repaid  for 
the  time  spent  and  the  work  of  eoucation 
will  be  stimulated  by  your  interested  pres- 
ence. 

I  need  not  further  specify  means  by  which 
you  as  citizens  can  interest  yourselves  in 
this  important  work,  which  should  be  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our 
much-loved  country. 

From  what  has  been  written  and  said 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  has  not  been  accorded 
the  position  those  engaged  in  it  would  have 
it  occupy.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  results  are  often  disappointing. 
This  was  true  in  the  days  of  Horace  Mann, 
who  took  this  work  so  deeply  to  heart,  and, 
by  his  voice  and  pen,  inspired  the  people  to 
greater  zeal  in  behalf  of  popular  education, 
or  as  he  termed  it :  **  Universal  education  of 
the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all.'* 
He  attributed  the  disappointments  to  the 
lack  of  well-trained  teachers.  This  was 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  Penn- 
sylvania has  established  thirteen  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  every  other  state  has 
been  provided  with  one  or  more  such 
schools.  And  stiU  there  is  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest as  to  the  results  produced  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  manner  of  selecting 
teachers  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  unsatisfactory  work,  and 
the  person  who  devises  a  plan  whereby  the 
selection  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
majr  be  freed  from  political  and  other  in- 
jurious influences  will  have  performed  a 
service  in  behalf  of  public  education. 

We  need  never  expect  perfection  in  any 
system  of  work,  either  secular  or  reli^ous, 
in  this  life;  but  it  is  our  privilege  and  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  strive  towards  that  end 
in  this  interesting  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

From  the  increased  attendance  at  Col- 
leges, Normal  Schools;  and  Universities 
and  the  successful  establishment  of  Summer 
Schools,  University  Extension  Centres,  etc., 
I  believe  the  teacher  is  making  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  proper  direction.  I  quote 
from  airarticle  that  appeared  recently  in  the 


Review  of  Reviews-,  **The  teacher  has  a 
position  in  the  community  to-day  in  this 
country  which  he  never  before  had  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  this  position  is  in* 
creasing  in  dignity  and  honor  with  every 
passing  year." 

Let  the  citizens  join  hands  with  the 
teacher  in  this  work  of  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  school  system  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  free  it  from  all  personal  en- 
tanglements whatever  they  may  be,  and 
consider  but  one  thing,  and  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  children,  our  God-given 
blessings,  and  the  millennium  in  public 
school  work  will  be  near  at  hand. 

By  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  paper  was  transferred  from  to-morrow's 
programme,  and  read  at  this  time  by 
Miss  May  C.  Ermentrout,  of  Reading, 
on  the  subject  of 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Education  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  whole  man,*  mentally,  morally, 
physically— mental  being  the  highest  func- 
tion. Yet  man  with  mental  faculties  de- 
veloped to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  is 
certainly  one-sided.  Physical  comes  last. 
Is  it  the  least  important  ?  The  answer  is  ; 
Yes,  if  the  physical  nature  be  developed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  two.  But  when 
we  begin  to  realize  that.it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  others,  supporting,  sustaining,  and 
strengthening  both,  we  give  a  different 
answer. 

Temptation  is  more  easily  resisted  by  one 
who  has  his  muscular  nature  under  control, 
and  who  is  trained  to  the  proper  discrimina- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  than  by  him 
who  is  physically  weak  and  morally  defi- 
cient, though  their  intellectual  attainments 
be  equal. 

*'  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  should 
be  the  aim.  Hence,  with  physical  en- 
durance and  a  moral  ecjuipment,  what  a 
wide  field  of  mental  enjoyment  is  opened 
before  one,  and  with  the  three  combined  we 
have  the  development  of  the  whole  man — 
therefore  education. 


Physiology  —  psychology  :  physiology, 
science  of  the  body  ;  psychology,  science  of 
the  mind.  As  the  state  of  mind  is  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  body,  where  is  the 
border  line  ? 

I  need  not  go  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  is  built  up,  its  muscles,  tissues, 
bones,  or  the  building  up  of  these  ;  nor  need 
I  go  into  any  detail  aboi^t  circulation,  res- 
piration, etc. — but  will  leave  one  thought 
here  :  Can  there  be  any  brain  function  with- 
out the  aid  of  these  ? 

Which  part  of  our  country  first  saw  the 
necessity  for  Physical  Training  ?  The  most 
thickly  settled  sections,  the  places  which 
had  not  had  the  call  for  out-of-aoor  physical 
labor  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  *'for 
with  civilization  comes  enervation."  Lress 
necessity  for  manual  labor  by  the  popula- 
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tion  as  a  whole  brought  its  attendant  evils. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  something  to 
take  the  place  of  manual  labor,  to  build  up 
the  bodies  of  the  future  men  and  women  of 
the  race. 

The  history  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 
oldest  countries  of  Europe  is  its  history  to 
some  extent  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  will  be  the  problem  which  we  will  have 
to  solve  as  time  goes  on.  Germany  has  a 
system  adapted  to  its  people,  France  to  its 
people,  and  Sweden  to  its  people.  Shall  we 
adopt  any  of  these?  Are  we  a  warlike 
nation  like  Germany,  an  aesthetic  nation 
like  France,  or  a  nation  of  Swedes  ?  Are  we 
not  part  of  these,  all  of  these,  and  yet  none 
of  these !  So,  shall  we  not  take  what  is 
adapted  for  us  as  a  nation,  as  an  individual 
especially — and  use  it  to  our  best  advantage? 
For  there  is  no  movement  made  that  has  not 
been  made  from  time  immemorial. 

Next,  for  us  as  teachers  or  educators,  the 
exercise  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  be  given  in  the  school-room  and  between 
aisles.  An  out-door  gymnasium  attached 
to  each  school  building  is  a  dream  of  the 
future.  The  exercises  must  be  adapted  to 
the  weak,  the  strong,  the  slow,  the  quick, 
the  inattentive,  the  careful  pupil,  in  fact  to 
the  different  kinds  of  pupils  that  come  to 
us  each  year  in  our  school-rooms. 

What  do  we  wish  the  pupil  to  gain  by 
Physical  Culture !  .For  a  moment  I  wish 
you  to  imagine  yourself  in  any  of  the 
school-rooms  of  Pennsylvania,  either  in  city, 
town,  or  village.  The  teacher  is  ready  for 
work— are  the  pupils  ready?  What  can  be 
done  to  gain  the  pupils'  attention?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  room  that  annoys 
you  ?  How  many  pupils  have  an  abnormal 
curvature  of  the  spine  either  in  the  lumbar, 
dorsal  or  cervical  vertebrae — especially  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  ?  How  many 
have  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  as 
shown  by  the  unevenness  of  the  height  of 
the  shoulders  ?  how  many  have  narrow  and 
flat  chests  ?  how  many  are  sitting  with  their 
mouths  open,  as  if  to  be  sure  of  naving  one 
of  the  modem  evils — catarrh  ?  Watch  the 
pupils  as  they  pass  to  and  from  the  class, 
the  want  of  control,  as  shown  in  the  shuf- 
fling gait,  the  unevenness  of  step,  the  broad 
base,  the  protruding  abdomen,  the  stooped 
shoulders. 

Fellow  teachers,  is  Physical  Culture  noth- 
ing if  it  enables  us  to  give  the  child  that 
which  is  needed  by  him  for  a  higher  and 
better  manhood  or  womanhood  ?  Is  Physi- 
cal Culture  nothing  if  it  helps  us  to  see 
these  defects  in  the  child?  We  have  all 
felt  something  to  be  wrong.  Do  we  know 
what  is  wrong  and  how  to  help  ? 

About  ten  years  a^o   there   was  a  law 

gassed  making  Physiology  a  compulsory 
ranch  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  Before  that,  it  is  true,  we 
had  a  text-book  on  physiology  in  the  high 
schools;  but  that  law  required  that  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest   grade   physiology, 


especially  **hvgiene"  and  **the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  *'  on  the  system;  and  the 
deteriorating  efliects  on  the  moral  and  men- 
tal condition,  should  be  taught ;  so  in  time 
Physical  Culture  which  is  .Physiology 
will  be  required  in  all  our  public  schools. 
Physical  Culture  the  practice.  Physiology 
the  theory. 

Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  **  militar- 
ism '*  in  the  school -room.  We  are  not  a 
warlike  nation,  hence  we  say  it  brings  a 
warlike  spirit  among  the  youth  of  the 
nation  ;  but  let  us  look  at  it  a  moment.  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  attention, 
promptness,  precision,  discipline,  pride  in 
erect  standing,  etc.,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  militarism  as 
sought  by  the  instructors  at  West  Point  ? 

The  right  shoulder  is  generally  lower 
than  the  left,  on  account  ol  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles.  For  the  greater  the  muscu- 
lar activity,  the  greater  the  contraction. 
Hence  arises  the  question,  should  both 
parts  of  the  body  be  trained  alike  ?  Yes, 
physically  but  not  mentally,  as  each  side 
has  a  special  work  to  perform,  and  time 
used  in  teaching  both  sides  results  in  a  loss 
of  fineness  of  dexterity. 

How  many  pupils  will  turn  the  whole 
body  to  see  something  that  could  be  seen 
with  the  ^y^s  alone  ? — for  the  shape  of  the  eye 
is  adapted  for  seeing  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion— yet  how  many  of  us  have  conservation 
of  energy,  and  let  the  eyes  do  the  work, 
not  bringing  the  head  and  body  into  use 
until  necessary,  for  control  at  the  centre. 
Freedom  at  the  surface  is  requisite  for  nerve 
health. 

Have  we  ever  become  discouraged  with 
our  school-work  and  then  received  a  pupil 
from  another  school  and,  by  comparing  uie 
new-comer  with  the  others,  have  again  be- 
come encouraged  ?  So  with  physical  train- 
ing ;  you  are  sure  you  see  no  improvement 
until  the  arrival  of  a  new  pupil,  and  then 
you  have  another  opportunity  given  you  to 
train  to  a  higher  lite.  Thus  by  comparing 
small  objects  with  la«^er,  we  become  en- 
couraged or  discouraged. 

Do  we  know  of  any  real  live  educator 
who  has  studied  the  subject  of  Physical 
Culture,  who  thinks  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  greater  physical  development?  Some 
of  you  will  say  that  they  see  why  it  should 
be  taught  in  large  cities,  but  not  in  small 

J)laces.  Does  the  country  lad  or  lass  need 
ess  nervous  control  than  those  in  towns? 
Is  one  getting  a  more  even  development 
than  the  other?  A  look  into  the  school- 
rooms of  both  places  is  the  best  answer  to 
that  question.  It  is  said  that  the  tempta- 
tion IS  to  develop  brain  cells  and  dwarf 
muscles  in  the  city,  the  opposite  in  the 
country.  Do  we  teach  for  the  moment 
or  for  life?  Do  we  teach  for  examination 
or  future  control?  Is  the  health  of  the 
human  race  advancing  or  declining?  Do 
we  cultivate  or  generate  power  ? 
So   in   Physical  Culture  the  automaton 
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movement  is  not  the  highest  scope,  but  the 
more  perfect  the  movement  the  more  bene- 
ficial the  exercise.  Therefore  exercise  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  assists  the 
child  in  his  every-day  walk  of  life.  Children 
are  naturally  gracefal;  it  is  onlj'  as  the}^  be- 
come older  that  self-consciousness  comes  in, 
and  if  the  energies  are  not  properly  directed 
we  have  the  awkwardness  of  youth,  which 
is  not  necessary  if  the  muscles  are  under 
control. 

How  are  the  masses  being  reached  in  our 
larger  cities?  During  the  winter,  Trade 
schools  are  taug^ht  in  the  evenings,  and 
physical  culture  is  especially  taught,  as  it 
IS  found  useful  in  reaching  the  ooys  and 
girls.  They  are  taueht  the  proper  care  of 
the  body,  and  are  led  to  higher  and  better 
things,  for  *  'cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. ' ' 
In  summer  the  free  baths,  under  proper 
supervision,  take  the  place  of  the  **  Trade 
Schools."  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  not 
that  problem  to  solve,  but  how  will  it  be 
fifty  or  maybe  twenty  years  hence  ? 

A  word  about  the  teaching  of  physical  culr 
ture :  Believe  in  it  thoroughly  yourself ;  pile 
up  argument  after  argument  for  it,  and  prac- 
tice what  you  are  trving  to  give  the  pupil, 
and  you  will  not  fail,  even  ifyou  yourself  do 
the  work  imperfectly.  Understand  what 
you  are  teaching  and  why,  and  you  will 
have  more  success  than  one  who  can  do  a 
few  movements  gracefully  for  the  sake  of 
the  grace  instead  of  the  larger  life  of  the 
pupil.  But,  teachers,  we  must  not  tell  our 
pupils  to  stand  straight,  to  keep  their 
chest  up,  not  to  lean  against  a  desk  !  if  we, 
when  we  are  calling  a  class  or  addressing 
them,  are  leaning  on  a  chair,  or  having  our 
bodies  in  positions  that  we  certainly  would 
not  ask  them  to  take.  How  man^  of  us 
follow  this  advice  ?  direct  with  the  directing 
power  (nervous  force),  work  with  the  work- 
ing power  (muscular  force)?  The  body 
must  be  trained  to  obey  the  mind,  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  give  the  body  commands 
worth  obeying. 

We  must  endeavor  to  avoid  having  phys- 
ical culture  take  the  place  of  play,  unless 
the  play  is  changed  into  directed  physical 
culture,  having  {Measure  for  the  foundation. 
Otherwise  the  pupil  looks  upon  the  teacher 
in  the  light  of  one  who  is  depriving  him  of 
his  play-time.  Physical  culture  should  not 
keep  up  the  nervous  strain.  It  should  be  a 
period  of  relaxation.  Any  exercise  that 
calls  for  a  special  amount  of  attention  or 
memory  should  not  be  given  after  a  lesson 
requiring  these  qualities.  Two  five-minute 
periods  -are  preferable  to  one  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

Physical  culture  improves  the  will  power, 
for  all  powers  are  developed  before  the 
ability  to  control  or  restrain  unfolds,  and 
*'to  neglect  the  body  and  cultivate  the 
mind  is  to  dull  tools  which  the  mind  must 
use,  and  vice  versa,  is  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  tool  and  weaken  the  forces  that  should 
f  uide  and  direct." 


The  condition  of  the  body  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  education,as  the  nervous- 
ness in  affluent  classes  shows  that  a  use  of 
nutrient  qualities  is  lacking,  and  it  is  found 
that  physical  culture  is  one  of  the  best 
sanatory  measures  for  cutting  down  the 
deathrate  in  cities. 

How  are  our  beautiful  paintings  obtained, 
our  text-books,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  ex- 
cept by  muscular  adjustment  or  training 
enabling  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  etc.  Let 
us  look  at  the  line  of  development  of  the 
human  beings — first  **  foot  ana  leg,"  "  head 
and  arm,"  "tongue  and  lips."  The  great- 
est period  of  formation  of  nerve  cells  is  be- 
tween birth  and  seven  years.  The  period 
of  greatest  physical  ^owth,  for  girls,  is  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen ;  for  boys,  four- 
teen and  fifteen.  Growth  precedes  function  ; 
ftinction  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
growth  ;  also  growth  and  function  go  hand 
in  hand  during  the  whole  nascent  period. 
Do  not  these  facts  speak  for  themselves  ? 

Fellow  teachers,  if  we  have  increased  the 
capacity  of  our  pupil  for  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  life  in  its  broadest  sense,  if  we  have 
increased  his  lung  capacity,  his  respiratory 
control — ^thus  giving  nis  moral  nature  sup- 
port— if  we  have  helped  him  one  iota  toward 
the  ideal  self  which  is  implanted  in  each 
one  of  our  natures,  and  which  each  one  of 
us  is  striving  to  attain,  yet  with  our  feeble 
selves  we  fail  so  miserably,  our  life  in  the 
school-room  has  not  been  spent  in  vain,  for 
who  can  follow  the  outgoings  of  our  im- 
planting ? 

THE  RKCEPTION. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  As- 
sociation took  a  recess  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  citizens  of  Bloomsburg 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation and  making  acquaintances, 
during  which  time  refreshments  were 
served.  Everybody  enjoyed  this  social 
feature  of  the  occasion. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


MORNING  session  opened  with  de- 
votional exercises  conducted  by  Rev. 
D.  N.  Kirkby,  of  Bloomsburg,  who  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

REPORT  OP  AUDITORS. 

After  singing  a  hymn,  Prof.  M.  G. 
Benedict  reported  from  the  Auditing 
Committee  that  they  had  examined  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  of  the  session  last 
year  at  Mt.  Gretna  and  found  them  cor- 
rect, the  total  of  funds  in  hand  and  money 
received  at  the  Mt.  Gretna  meeting  being 
$1220.03;  and  the  expenses  at  the  said 
meeting,  $497.86;  leaving  a  balance  of 
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$722. 1 7.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the 
committee  discharged.  The  itemized 
statement  is  as  follows : 

RBSOUKCBS. 

July  i3t  '94,  Cash  on  hand  .  .  I549.03 
"      4,  '95,    Membership    fees 

(635-6)  629.00 

*'      6,    '05,    Official  Bulletin, 

Prof.  Landis  ...  .  .  30.00 
'*      7,  '95,  Interest  on  I400  at 

3  per  cent 12.00 


-|i  220.03 


EXPENDITURES. 

July  2,  No.  I,  E.  Mackey,  ex- 
penses   Executive    Com- 
mittee ...  ....    I14.92 

No.  2,.D.  J.  Waller.  Jr., 
expenses  Executive  Com- 
mittee .  15.90 

"  No.  3,  A.  Thos.  Smith, 
expenses  Executive  Com- 
mittee    .       6.15 

"  No.  4,  A.  Thos.  Smith, 
expenses  Executive  Com- 
mittee    5.35 

*'       No.  5,  D.  P.  Witmeyer, 

paper  and  crayon  ....  .25 

"       No.  6,  Joshua  L.  Lyte, 

stationery  and  printing  .      51.50 

No.  7,  Geo.  W.  Hull,  ex- 
penses Executive  Com- 
mittee       13.50 

No.  8,  Schropp,  Light  & 
Schropp,  papers,  etc.  .  4.00 

"       No.   9,   Geo.    W.   Hull, 

postage,  stationery,  etc.  .      10.90 
'*       No.    10,  Julius  Weber, 

Sr.,   badges 4.62 

"     3,  No.    II,    J.     D.    Pyott, 
stenographer's     services, 

.etc 59.80 

No.  12,  Geo.  W.  Hull, 
boarding  Prof.  Keeney  .       3.50 

No.  13,  Geo.  W.  Hull, 
distributing   programmes     19.30 

No.  14.  David  S.  Keck, 
treasurer's  expenses   .    .        9.39 

No.  15,  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
secretary's  salary  ....      10.00 
"       No.  1$,  Cyrus  Boger,  ex- 
penses   Executive    Com- 
mittee, etc 13.83 

*'        No.     17,    Cyrus    Boger, 

music  by  G  Light    .   .    .        2.00 
"      4,  No.    18,    Cyrus    Boger, 

fare  for  clergymen  ...        1.20 
"       No.  19,  C.  M.  Bowman, 

printing  tickets 1.75 

No.  20,  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Burrowes' Memorial  Fund  250.00  I497.86 


•  Balance  on  hand  I722.17 

Principal  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  of  Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  School,  read  the  next 
paper,  which  at  our  request  he  has  since 
re- written,  presenting  some  of  the  de- 
tails more  fully  that  the  points  involved 
might  be  more  clearly  understood.  The 
paper  here  follows,  on  the 


RELATION  OP  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TO 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  first 
thought  suggested  is  the  nature  of  this  re- 
lation.   Under  this  head  we  observe  : 

1.  This  relation  is  a  very  close  one.  The 
Normal  School  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  public  school.  Wher- 
ever public  schools  have  attained  their 
highest  eflRciency  they  have  been  aided  by 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School.  Wherever 
men  have  given  serious  thoug[ht  to  the 
public  school  question,  the  advisabilitv  of 
establishing  training  schools  for  teachers 
has  come  upon  them  as  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction. Every  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  from  Burrowes  in  1836,  to 
Curtin  in  1857,  when  the  Normal  School 
law  was  passed,  recommended  in  his  report 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools.  The 
opposition  to  Normal  Schools  has  had  but 
little  support  from  men  who  have  been  in- 
terested and  prominent  in  public  school 
work.    Those  who  have  been  the  strongest 

f>romoters  of  the  public  school  system  have, 
ikewise,  been  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
Normal  Schools. 

2.  The  educational  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  in  modem  times  the  advanced 
states  and  nations  have  full  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Normal  School  to  better  the 
public  schools.  All  the  most  highly  civil- 
ized nations,  and  even  some  that  are  not 
the  most  highly  civilized,  of  the  Old  World, 
have  adopt^,  A>r  the  advantage  of  the  public 
schools,  a  system  of  Normal  or  Training- 
schools  for  teachers.  Prussia  has  117  Nor- 
mal Schools,  England  has  43,  \\a\y  has  134, 
Japan  has  80,  Russia  has  61,  Austria  has  69. 
In  the  United  States  all  the  leading  states 
have  their  training  schools  for  teachers. 
Not  a  single  state  or  nation  of  prominence 
anywhere  but  has  made  some  provision  for 
the  education  of  its  teachers.  Those  who 
advocate  the  doing  away  with  Normal 
Schools  must  expect  to  find  history  con- 
demning their  policy.  The  pages  of  history, 
wherever  they  give  expression  to  the  value 
of  public  education,  are  likewise  replete 
with  arguments  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools. 

3.  The  relation  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
chief  factors  in  a  school  are  the  child  and 
the  teacher.  You  may  expel  the  parents 
from  the  district,  and  you  may  bum  the 
school  house  and  the  books  and  libraries  to 
ashes,  but  so  '\^n%  as  you  have  children 
gathered  together  to  learn,  and  a  man  or 
woman  there  to  instruct  them,  you  have  a 
school.  The  children  come  lang^ely  as 
nature  has  made  them — some  with  bright 
minds  and  some  with  dull  minds,  some 
with  healthy  bodies  and  some  with  delicate 
bodies,  some  with  hieh  ambitions  and  some 
with  low  ones,  but  afl  to  be  educated.  The 
teacher,  if  he  be  a  teacher,  must  be  educated 
when  he  begins  the  work  of  teaching, 
otherwise  it  will  be  the  case  of  **the  blind 
leading  the  blind."    Nowhere  else  than  in 
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the  training  school  can  the  teacher  receive 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  teaching 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  teacher  in 
advanced  studies  may  do  fair  work  by  copy- 
ing the  methods  of  his  own  teacners  in 
these  particular  subjects,  but  in  elementary 
work  this  is  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
in  our  elementary  training  our  attention 
was  never  directed  to  the  methods  by  which 
we  were  being  educated,  and  we  could  not 
have  understood  them  even  though  our 
minds  had  been  led  to  observe  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should 
from  the  commencement  of  his  teaching 
come  into  possession  of  the  lessons  drawn 
from  the  best  experience  of  the  past.  A 
Normal  School  gives  the  student  who  is 
preparing  to  teach  this  knowledge.  Not 
only  does  he  get  his  knowledge  in  its  theo- 
retical form,  but  much  of  it  is  exemplified 
for  him  in  the  Model  School.  The  exploded 
theories  of  education  are  brought  to  his  at- 
tention in  order  that  he  may  avoid  their 
use  in  his  own  practice. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  taught 
how  to  study  the  child  and  to  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  this  study  in 
the  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  the 
proper  development  of  the  child.  This 
position  can  hardly  be  disputed  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  the  physician  before  he 
is  permitted  to  practice  his  profession  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  body 
under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers. 

Is  the  problem  of  mind  study  so  much 
simpler  a  process  than  the  problem  of  the 
study  of  the  body  that  the  untrained  and  in- 
experienced teacher  can  be  safely  allowed  to 
undertake  and  finish  it  for  himself,  without 
direction  or  assistance  from  some  one  who 
knows  more  than  himself?  or  are  the  mis- 
takes which  the  new  teacher  must  neces- 
sarily make  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
important  subject  of  Child-Study  of  so  little 
consequence  to  the  child  and  to  the  world 
that  the  Commonwealth  can  afford  to  have 
them  continued  indefinitely?  I  leave  this 
question  to  be  answered  by  those  who  fail 
to  see  the  necessary  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  Normal  Schools  and  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  taught 
how  to  teach  the  several  branches  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  body  of  accepted 
educational  principles.  How  can  a  man 
come  to  know  these  principles  unless  he  be 
taught  them  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  he 
can  study  them  for  himself  without  the  help 
of  a  teacher.  In  answer  to  this  question  I 
have  only  to  say  that  he  might  be  able  also 
to  study  his  arithmetic  without  a  teacher, 
and  some  have;  but  would  any  one  recom- 
mend this  plan  for  those  who  are  to  become 
the  future  teachers  of  the  children  in  the 

Snblic  schools  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
lis,  that  the  '*How  to  Teach'*  is  a  much 
more  difficult  subject  to  comprehend  than 
the  **What  to  Teach."  And  a  teacher  in 
methods  is  a  more  necessary  help  to  the  in- 


dividual who  is  preparing  to  teach  than  a 
teacher  in  matter. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  come  to 
understand  the  Psychology  of  the  mind  in 
its  fully  developed  state,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  true, 
end  to  be  reached  in  education.  It  is  the 
end  in  education  that  must  govern  us  in  the 
selection  of  all  the  means  of  education. 
Wrong  means  are  being  employed  by  teach- 
ers because  they  have  not  selected  them  with 
reference  to  the  true  end  to  be  reached. 
Only  when  the  teacher  has  erasped  fully 
and  firmly  the  right  end  of  education  is  he 
a  safe  person  to  instruct  the  young. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  making  each 
school  a  training  school  for  the  transform- 
ing of  a  novice  into  a  skilled  teacher,  even 
if  such  result  were  possible.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  *' slaughtering  of  the  in- 
nocents "  by  those  who  are  untrained, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ac- 
quire skill  by  reason  of  their  observation  of 
their  own  mistakes  in  the  school-room. 
With  just  as  much  reason  might  the  young 
man  who  expects  to  become  a  physician 
claim  the  families  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  or  some  other  community, 
where  possibly  they  do  not  know  him  sa 
well,  as  material  upon  which  to  experiment 
in  order  that  in  time  he  may  become  a  skill- , 
ful  practitioner.  When  we  see  how  care-' 
fully  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  guard 
the  people  from  having  their  bodies  treated) 
by  untrained  physicians,  we  are  led  to  won- 
der why  the  State  takes  so  little  interest  in 
the  character  and  fitness  of  those  who  are  to- 
minister  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is- 
true  that  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  last  half  century  in  improving^ 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  Jt  must 
be  admitted  that  this  advance  is  due  largely 
to  the  influence  ^of  the  Normal  Schools 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  system 
of  public  schools  without  a  well-organized 
system  of  training  schools.  In  order  that 
there  may  exist  a  system  of  public  schools, 
there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  aims  and 
methods  guiding  the  teachers  of  the  Com- 
monwealui  in  their  practice.  No  such  uni- 
formity is  possible  without  a  trained  body 
of  teachers.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
every  teacher  in  the  state  must  be  a  Normal 
graduate,  but  we  do  mean  that  the  **  lump  " 
must  be  **  leavened  '*  with  Normal  **leaven.*' 
This  Normal  **  leaven  '*  is  the  uplifting  ele- 
ment in  the  profession  of  teaching  to-day, 
and  the  good  teacher  who  has  not  been 
trained  in  a  Normal  School  throws  a  shadow 
across  his  own  pathway  to  higher  success- 
whenever  he  attempts  to  belittle  the  work 
or  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Normal 
Schools. 

There  can  be  no  general  growth  in  the 
system  without  the  influence  of  training 
schools.  There  may  be  good  schools  in  cer- 
tain districts,  where  fortune  has  favored 
them  with  exceptional  natural  teachers,  but 
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these  schools  will  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  and  their  influence  will  not  be 
jjreat  enough  to  lift  out  of  their  low  condi- 
tion the  great  majority  of  the  schools  which 
must  necessarily  be  taught  by  incompetent 
teachers.  The  Normal  School  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  the 
schools  moving  onward  and  upward. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  Normal  Schools 
upon  the  public  schools.  The  influence  of 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  advancement  of 
the  public  schools  can  be  easily  recognized. 
They  have  given  to  the  teacher  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  he 
teaches.  There  are  no  other  schools  in  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  academic  work  is 
done  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  Despite  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  standards  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  it  is  yet  an  undisputed  fact  that  in 
the  civil  service  examinations  no  other 
class  of  persons  are  so  uniformly  successful 
as  the  Normal  School  graduates.  In  the 
coUeees  when  Normal  g^duates  have  been 
regularly  admitted  they  have  uniformly 
taken  first  rank  in  the  English  branches. 
When  preliminary  examinations  have  been 
made  for  entrance  upon  the  study  of  law, 
Normal  School  graduates  have  been  found 
to  be  very  thorough  in  all  the  branches  be- 
longing to  the  Normal  course*  and  in  the 
Theological  schools  the  Normal  graduate 
has  always  made  a  creditable  record. 

They  have  g^ven  to  Methods  of  Teaching 
their  scientific  character.  The  principles  of 
teaching  as  they  are  evolved  from  the 
nature  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  knowledge 
are  thoroughly  comprehended  by  the  Nor- 
mal student  as  a  basis  for  the  developing  of 
methods.  No  process  of  teaching  is  worthy 
the  name  of  method  unless  it  be  lA  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  teaching. 

They  have  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  better  organization. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  a  Nor- 
anal  School  is  its  complete  organization. 
In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  students 
as  fully  as  possible,  a  systematic  organiza- 
tion becomes  a  necessity.  In  no  other 
school,  save  possibly  in  a  military  school, 
<does  the  student  find  himself  confronted 
with  so  many  requirements.  The  student 
finds  it  necessary  to  adjust  himself  to  a 
very  rigid  formula  of  duties.  This  self- 
enforcement  of  system  and  regularity  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  student's  daily  life,  and 
he  goes  out  from  the  Normal  School  imbued 
witn  the  very  spirit  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Normal  students  have  made  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  more  efficient.  They 
liave  learned  how  to  supervise  from  their 
experience  in  the  Modfel  School.  They 
have  come  to  learn  the  value  and  place  of 
criticism,  and  to  look  upon  criticism  as  a 
necessary  aid  to  self-improvement.  The 
^aduate  who  has  gotten  from  his  Model 
School  training^  all  that  was  jxyssible  to  be 
obtained,  could  not  fail  to  receive  important 


lessons  in  the  methods  of  supervision.  To 
know  how  to  strengthen  a  teacher  by  judi- 
cious supervision  is  a  power  which  belongs 
to  every  competent  superintendent.  No 
better  opportunity  is  aflbrded  anywhere 
else  for  the  securing  of  this  power  than  is 
opened  to  the  student-teacher  in  a  properly 
conducted  Model  School. 

They  have  imbued  the  teacher  with  a 
more  enthusiastic  spirit.  It  is  due  possibly 
more  to  the  spirit  of  a  Normal  School  that 
the  Normal  graduate  owes  his  success  than 
to  any  other  power  which  he  has  received 
from  the  school.  It  is  really  inspiring  to 
the  teachers  in  a  Normal  School  to  notice 
the  development  of  the  teaching  spirit 
among  the  students.  Students  who  have 
entered  the  Normal  School  with  but  little 
thought  of  becoming  teachers,  go  out  from 
these  institutions  with  a  burning  desire  to 
become  teachers.  Parents  have  sent  their 
daughters  to  these  institutions  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  when  they  have  finished  the 
course  they  have  been  unable  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  school-room. 

They  have  developed  a  better  public 
school  sentiment.  The  Normal  School 
graduate  has  learned  that  to  teach  the 
children  well  requires  a  certain  kind  of 
education  for  the  parents.  The  patrons 
must  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
teacher's  aims  and  methods.  This  necessity 
for  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  sound  education  is  found  more 
frequently  in  the  educational  creed  of  the 
Normal  graduate  than  in  the  educational 
creeds  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  a  Normal  training. 

5.  The  Normal  School  in  relation  to  the 
agencies  of  the  public  school.  The  two 
cnief  agencies  of  the  public  school  are  the 
school  directors  and  the  superintendents, 
and  the  growth  and  efficiency  'of  these 
schools  are  largely  in  their  hands.  It  is  a 
fact  of  history  that'  the  influences  which 
have  been  most  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  the  Superintendency  and  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  strange  to  say,  there  are  even 
to-day  those  who  pretend  to  be  friendly  to 
the  public  schools  and  yet  are  hostile  to  the 
Superintendency  and  the  Normal  Schools ; 
and  stranger  yet  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  holding  the  office  of  superintendent, 
who  have  been  most  unfriendly  to  their 
chief  ally  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools,  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  Superintendency  and  the  Normal 
Schools  were  brought  into  existence  at  al- 
i  most  the  same  time.  The  law  establishing 
the  Superintendency  and  the  law  establish- 
ing the  Normal  Schools  were  originally  in- 
corporated in  one  bill.  But  the  friends  of 
these  two  measures  as  a  matter  of  policy 
separated  the  Superintendency  portion  of 
the  bill  from  the  Normal  School  portion, 
deeming  it  unwise,  as  Dr.  Wickersham  has 
expressed  it,  to  have  a  **  new  ship  too  heav- 
ily freighted."    It  was  determined  by  the 
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friends  of  both  measures  that  the  Superin- 
tendence bill  should  be  passed  first,  with 
the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  the 
^uperintendency  would  necessitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  Normal  Schools.  The  ful- 
filment of  this  hope  was  soon  realized,  and 
three  years  later  tnan  the  Superintendency 
Act,  in  1857,  was  passed  the  Normal  School 
Act. 

It  was  due  largely  to  the  sentiment 
■created  by  the  first  Superintendents  of  the 
State  that  the  demand  for  Normal  Schools 
"became  so  urgent.  The  State  Teachers* 
Association  was  also  very  influential  in 
having  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature 
providing  for  Normal  Schools.  In  1854 
this  body  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature asking  for  the  establishment  of 
training  schools  for  teachers.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  Superintendency  and  the 
Normal  Schools  owe  their  existence  to  the 
same  sentiment.  Both  have  grown  out  of 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  patriotic 
school  men  of  the  State  to  better  the  public 
schools.  That  they  both  have  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  advo- 
<!ates  the  history  of  the  public  schools  from 
1854  to  the  present  time  abundantly  proves. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  persons  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Normal  Schools  to  work 
together  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
public  school  conditions  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendents  in 
the  State  to  establish  a  high  grade  of  pro- 
visional certificate.  It  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  schools  if  only  enough 
provisional  certificates  were  granted  to  en- 
able the  directors  to  lawfully  fill  the  vacan- 
cies left  over  after  the  teachers  holding 
higher  grade  certificates  than  the  provisional 
certificate  have  been  disposed  of.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  examinations  for  provisional 
certificates  should  be  held  in  August,  and 
instead  of  holding  them  in  each  of  the 
school  districts  they  should  be  held  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  central  points  in  the 
county.  This  would  enable  the  directors  to 
make  their  selections  as  far  as  they  deemed 
advisable  from  among  those  holding  pro- 
fessional, permanent  and  State  certificates, 
and  Normal  School  diplomas,  and  then  to 
report  the  number  of  vacancies  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  county,  borough  or 
city  having  charge  of  the  schools  where  the 
vacancies  exist. 

Superintendents  should  be  careful  in 
granting  professional  certificates,  granting 
them  only  to  persons  of  recognized  compe- 
tency. If  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony 
of  tne  teachers  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth,  these  certificates  are 
not  always  granted  upon  the  basis  of  merit, 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  applicant  has  a 
^*puir*  on  one  or  more  directors  of  the 
county.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Superintendency  of  the  State  that  these 
abuses  of  power  are  not  more  frequent  than 
they  are.    One  of  the  elements  of  strength 


of  a  Superintendent  is  his  popularity  with 
the  directors  and  teachers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  times  Superintendents 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  teachers  and 
their  friends  in  the  granting  of  these  certi- 
ficates with  no  desire  to  gratify  any  selfish 
purpose,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  their  popular  strength. 

Superintendents  should  be  equally  care- 
ful in  recommending  persons  for  examina- 
tion for  State  Permanent  Certificates.  The 
new  law  giving  the  State  Superintendent 
the  power  to  appoint  the  examining  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
these  certificates  throws  the  larger  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  blunder  some- 
where else  than  on  the  Superintendent, 
when  incompetents  now  come  into  posses- 
sion of  this  grade  of  certificate.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  but  few  mistakes  will  here- 
after be  made  in  issuing  this  form  of  certi- 
ficate. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  law 
could  be  changed  so  as  to  afibrd  greater 
protection  to  the  standard  of  scholarship 
that  should  be  obtained  among  this  grade 
of  teachers. 

Superintendents  should  be  careful  in  issu- 
ing original  certificates  to  those  who  desire 
to  teach.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  to  make 
some  special  preparation  for  the  work  before 
beginning  to  teach,  and  when  this  is  possi- 
ble they  should  be  urged  to  do  so.  In  fact 
the  experience  of  some  young  teachers  is 
worse  than  no  experience,  the  only  marked 
effiect  being  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  of  bad 
habits.  They  are  often  the  most  difficult 
persons  to  handle  in  a  training  school.  Be- 
fore a  training  teacher  can  begin  to  build 
them  up,  he  must  first  resort  to  the  elimi- 
nating process,  which  is  often  very  slow 
and  always  humiliating  to  the  student 
teacher.  If  a  part  at  least  of  a  training 
course  were  taken  by  the  young  person  be- 
fore ever  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
for  himself,  the  result  would  be  better  for 
the  school  and  the  teacher. 

Superintendents  should  make  a  careful 
studj*^  not  only  of  the  plan  of  Normal 
Schools,  but  afso  of  Normal  School  condi- 
tions. Many  of  the  superintendents  are 
Normal  School  graduates,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  are  famil- 
iar with  the  working  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
When  we  remember,  however,  that  a  gradu- 
ate is  usually  obliged  to  serve  quite  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
teacher,  before  he  is  deemed  worthy  and 
safe  to  entrust  with  the  school  interests  of  a 
town  or  county,  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  that  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
with  most  of  these  persons  since  they  took 
their  departure  from  their  Alma  Mater,  bear- 
ing with  them  their  diplomas,  and  the  bene- 
diction of  the  principal  and  faculty.  Many 
changes  have  therefore  likely  occurred  in 
the  plans  and  methods  of  conducting  your 
Alma  Mater,  which  if  examined  into  care- 
fully, would  give  her  increased  claim  upon 
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your  devotion  and  pride.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  well  for  all  superintendents, 
whether  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  or 
not,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  state,  and  to  become  as  famil- 
iar as  possible  with  their  aims,  conditions, 
and  results.  This  familiarity  would,  no 
doubt,  expose  man^y  weaknesses  which  you 
have  not  hitherto  discovered,  but  this  would 
cause  no  apprehension  of  danger  to  their  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
because  you  would  come  to  us  with  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  we  would  expect  your 
help  in  removing  defects  in  our  work  where 
they  exist,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so, 
and  where  we  are  unable  to  make  desired 
changes  by  reason  of  conditions  which  we 
cannot  overcome,  we  would  expect  you  to 
discover  the  fact  6f  our  inability,  and  to 
have  patience  with  us  until  a  better  day 
comes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  superintendents  to 
offer  friendly  criticisms.  The  best  friends 
the  Normal  Schools  have  to-day  among  the 
superintendents  are  not  those  who  are  with- 
holding comment,  but  those  who  are  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  friendly  criticism.  There 
are  alwa3rs  two  classes  of  critics  abroad  in 
the  land  in  connection  with  every  important 
institution  of  every  kind  ;  those  who  criti- 
cise to  tear  down,  and  those  who  criticise  to 
build  up.  The  Normal  Schools  invite  this 
latter  class  of  critics  to  enter  their  territory 
and  request  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms. 

The  Directors  constitute  the  greatest  force 
in  the  public  school  system.  The  public 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  essentially 
a  popular  system,  the  **  court  of  la.st  resort  *' 
remaining  with  the  people.  Under  our 
common  school  system,  the  Directors  are 
the  sole  representatives  of  this  power,  and 
within  the  line  of  their  duties  are  well  nigh 
absolute.  A  body  of  men  having  such  un- 
limited power  must  necessarily  be  potential 
either  for  the  good  or  ill  of  the  schools  of 
the  commonwealth.  As  the  teacher  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  school,  the  se- 
lection of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  director. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  duty  of  the 
directors  to  give  teachers  with  the  highest 
qualifications  the  preference  in  their  ap- 
pointments. It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  experience  and  competency  are  often 
set  aside  to  make  way  for  inexperience  and 
incompetency.  That  **a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country," 
does  not  always  apply  to  the  school-teacner 
in  his  selection  for  position.  The  worthy 
are  often  rejected  because  their  applications 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
to  consider.  We  are  as  a  people  quick  to 
resent  the  evils  that  threaten  us  from  for- 
eign foes,  but  we  endure  patiently  the  dan- 
gers that  menace  our  institutions  when  the 
cause  of  the  danger  lies  in  the  breasts  of  our 
own  people. 

It  IS  the  duty  of  Directors  to  grade  sal- 
aries in  accordance  with  the  qualifications 


of  the  teachers.  When  we  use  qualifications 
in  its  broadest  sense  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  results  of  a  teacher's  work  will  al- 
ways be  proportionate  to  his  qualifications. 
It  IS  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  greatest 
barrier  to  the  advancement  of  the  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teachers  is  low  salaries. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average 
qualification  of  teachers  has  advanced 
greatly  within  the  last  Quarter  of  a  century, 
and  that  the  state  has  been  very  liberal  in 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  the  public 
schools,  there  has  been  little  advance  made 
in  the  average  salary  paid  the  teachers  of 
the  state.  As  Normal  Schools  are  intended 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  have  been  established  for  that  special 
purpose,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  those  di- 
rectors who  refuse  to  regard  qualifications 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  who,  fur- 
thermore, make  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween high  grade  and  low  grade  qualifica- 
tions in  the  adjustment  of  salaries,  are 
interfering  with  the  work  of  these  training 
schools  for  teachers  by  refusing  to  set  an 
adequate  value  upon  it,  and  by  destroying 
one  of  the  most  effective  incentives  to  a 
better  preparation  by  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers.  It  is  claimed  to-day  that 
there  is  an  over-abundance  of  teachers  in 
the  state,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if 
the  incompetent  teachers  were  weeded  from 
the  ranks  there  would  be  a  dearth  instead 
of  an  over-abundance  of  men  and  women 
applying  for  positions  to  teach.  It  would 
then  be  found  that  the  Normal  Schools,  in- 
stead of  turning  out  too  many  graduates, 
are  not  really  turning  out  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  state. 

6.  Criticisms  made  upon  the  policies  of 
the  Normal  Schools.  Unfair  comparisons 
are  sometimes  made  between  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  some  of  the  other  states,  as 
for  example,  the  Normal  Schools  of  New 
York  State,  the  Normal  Schools  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  after  our  own.  Our 
critics  say  our  Normal  Schools  are  not  as 
well  equipped  as  the  New  York  Normal 
Schools,  tnat  we  do  not  pay  the  heads  of  de- 
partments as  large  salaries,  that  our  stu- 
dents graduate  in  a  shorter  time,  that  we  do 
not  do  as  much  professional  work,  that  our 
g^duates  do  less  practice  teaching.  We 
will  grant  these  charges  as  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  that  in  granting  them  we 
assume  no  discredit  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  Schools.  Who  has  equipped 
the  New  York  Normal  Schools  ?  Who  pays 
the  salaries  of  the  faculties  ?  Who  pays  the 
tuition  of  the  New  York  graduate,  enabling 
him  to  remain  a  longer  time  to  finish  the 
course,  thereby  receiving  more  professional 
training,  and  spending  a  greater  length  of 
time  in  practice  teaching?  The  answer  to 
all  these  interrogations  is — ^the  State  of  New 
York.  If  the  charges  represent  defects  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  you  must  make  com- 
plaint against  the  state  for  not  supporting 
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her  Normal  Schools  as  her  sister  state  of 
New  York  has  done.  You  must  help  us  to 
get  larger  appropriations  from  the  state  in 
order  that  we  may  more  fully  equip  our 
Normal  Schools,  and  that  the  burdens  of 
expense  may  be  lightened  to  the  student. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  at  most  but 
semi-state  institutions.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  been  established  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  our  public  school  system.  It  was 
deemed  best,  therefore,  to  make  the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  management  of  these 
Normal  Schools  local.  Hence  the  state  by 
its  Normal  School  law  invited  the  citizens 
of  the  several  Normal  school  districts  to  con- 
tribute money  in  the  shape  of  stock  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for 
each  district,  agreeing  to  give  these  contri- 
butions as  a  guarantee  for  their  interest  in 
the  schools  a  two-third  representation  u]x>n 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  money  which 
has  gone  to  make  these  schools  a  success 
has  not  come  exclusively  from  the  state  as 
in  New  York,  but  much  of  it  has  come  from 
the  contributions  of  private  citizens,  and 
from  the  profits  of  the  school,  when  there 
have  been  any  profits.  A  little  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  after  admitting  all  we 
have  admitted  in  comparing  our  schools 
with  those  of  another  state — and  we  have 
admitted  more  than  we  need  to  admit  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  truth — ^that  our  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools  is  the  best  in  the 
country.  Our  system  of  Normal  Schools 
has  the  effect  to  create  a  local  interest  in  the 
schools  which  would  not  exist  if  the  schools 
were  purely  state  schools;  the  management 
of  our  Normal  Schools  is  more  economical 
than  the  management  of  purely  state  insti- 
tutions usually  is;  the  plan  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Normal  Schools  allows  each  school  to 
have,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
entire  system,  a  policy  of  it  sown,  while 
each  school  has  constantly  before  it  for  guid- 
ance the  strong  features  of  all  the  other  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  the  state. 

I  have  admitted  for  the  sake  of  making 
clear  the  limitations  of  the  Normal  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania,  some  points  which  cannot 
be  admitted  in  justice  to  some  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania.  For  instance, 
there  are  some  of  our  Normal  Schools  as 
well  equipped  as  any  of  the  New  York  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  academic  work  is  done 
much  better  in  some  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
fessional work  is  done  as  satisfactorily 
when  we  take  into  account  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  the  course  in  Pennsylvania. 
What  I  have  said  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
reflection  on  the  New  York  Normal  Schools. 
For  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  plan  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools,  although 
the  best  plan  for  our  own  State,  would  be  as 
good  a  plan  for  New  York  state  as  the  one 
which  New  York  has  adopted  for  herself, 
and  which  she  has  carried  out  so  magnifi- 
cently. 

It  IS  claimed  by  some  of  our  critics  that 


our  course  is  not  extended  enough.  We 
have  met  this  criticism  by  the  establishing 
of  the  **  Regular  Normal  Course,"  which 
comprises  a  year's  work  in  addition  to  the 
"Elementary  Course"  and  the  *' Scientific 
Course,"  which  includes  two  years'  work  in 
addition  to  the  *' Elementary  Course." 
More  students  are  taking  these  extended 
courses  every  year,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
near  future  we  will  be  able  to  drop  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Elementary  Course,  and 
make  the  minimum  course  the  "Regular 
Normal  Course." 

It  is  further  claimed  by  some  critics  that 
the  Normal  Schools  should  be  self-support- 
ing. In  answer  to  this  I  have  only  to  say 
that  no  other  educational  institutions  of 
high  character  have  ever  been  self-sup- 
porting without  making  them  much  more 
expensive  to  the  students  than  the  Normal 
Schools  are  made. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  academic 
work  done  by  high  schools  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  Normal  Schools  as  sufficient  on 
these  subjects.  On  this  point  even  the 
critics  themselves  disagree,  as  some  of  them 
claim  that  the  Normal  Schools  should  adopt 
even  a  higher  standard  of  academic  work 
than  they  have  adopted.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned will  be  for  the  Normal  Schools  to 
adopt  their  standard  of  classification  as  the 
colleges  do,  and  examine  all  applicants  for 
admission,  unless  the  authorities  of  the 
school  can  be  satisfied  in  some  other  way 
than  by  examination  as  to  the  qualifications 
claimed  by  the  persons  seeking  admission. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  subject  I  have 
endeavored  to  be  fair  and  frank,  and  I  hope 
the  entire  discussion  of  this  question  may 
result  in  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  problem  in  this  State. 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent objections  to  the  Normal  School  is 
heard  on  many  sides,  to  the  efiTect  that 
pupils  leave  the  high  schools,  and  even 
the  grammar  schools  sometimes,  and  com- 
plete the  Normal  course  as  soon  as  if  they 
had  first  gone  through  the  high  school. 
Now  if  they  were  engaged  in  different 
work,  that  might  be  all  right ;  but  if  it  be 
the  same  work,  why  should  there  be  this 
lapping  over  the  one  course  upon  the 
other?  Why  not  have  the  scholastic 
work  completed  at  home  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  then  give  the  high  school 
graduate  a  professional  course  ?  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  relation  will  continue 
strained,  and  the  difficulty  will  increase, 
with  the  result  that  the  towns  will  estab- 
lish their  own  training  schools  or  normal 
classes.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  graduates, 
while  it  is  admitted  that  they  can  get 
through  the  Normal  in  a  year,  are  dis- 
couraged from  trying  to  do  so.    There 
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should  be  some  understanding  that  will 
make  the  work  done  in  one  school  count 
in  the  other.  We  want  our  pupils  of 
high  school  grade  to  stay  at  home,  and 
make  there  all  the  preparation  they  can 
before  they  go  to  the  professional  school. 
When  they  have  done  this,  if  you  put 
them  on  different  subject-matter  and  keep 
them  five  years,  I  am  with  you  ;  but  we 
do  not  like  you  Normal  people  to  com- 
pete with  us  in  our  own  proper  work. 
If  you  reject  our  Wilkesbarre  pupils 
whom  you  consider  unprepared,  and  send 
them  back  to  us,  that  will  be  all  right, 
and  we  will  not  object ;  but  we  do  object 
to  your  doing  the  work  that  should  be 
done  at  home.  It  is  also  objected  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  unnec- 
essary time  spent  on  some  subjects,  while 
others  are  unduly  crowded — for  instance, 
only  twelve  weeks  given  to  history  of 
education,  while  the  grind  of  mathe- 
matics goes  on  forever.  Again,  the  Nor- 
mal School  cannot  afford  to  economize  in 
its  Faculty.  You  need  specialists  in 
each  field — strong  men  and  women  [ap- 
plause] who  will  add  to  your  honor  and 
make  your  success  permanent  by  the  im- 
press they  leave  on  their  pupils.  For  the 
teachers  you  send  out  will  generally 
teach  not  only  what  was  taught  them, 
but  as  it  was  taught  them  ;  and  so  a  good 
instructor  is  felt  in  every  school  where 
his  pupil  goes,  and  his  work  widens  in- 
definitely. You  want  people  of  gifts  and 
knowledge,  people  of  heart  and  soul ;  and 
if  you  must  economize  everywhere  else, 
do  not  economize  here.    [Applause.] 

D.  F.  FoRTNEY,  Esq.,  Bellefonte.  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  same  question : 

When  invited  by  the  Executive  committee 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  I  was  in- 
formed that  I  could  take  either  side,  and 
choose  my  own  line  of  argument.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  generous  offer,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  take  both  sides,  and  not  express 
myself  too  freelj  on  either. 

By  one  standing  on  the  outside,  this  ques- 
tion must  be  touched  very  gently.  Tnose 
on  the  inside  of  our  Normal  Schools,  who 
control  and  manage  them,  think  it  a  sin, 
sufficient  to  debar  a  man  from  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  to  express  any  other  than  an 
opinion  most  favorable  of  the  work  of  these 
schools,  or  of  their  relation  to  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state. 

The  views  which  I  shall  express  as  to 
whether  the  relation  between  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  common  school  system  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  there  is  any 
relation  between  the  Normal  Schools  and 
the  public  schools  as  they  now  exist,  must 
necessarily  be  based  upon  personal  observa- 


tion of  work  in  the  school-room  of  those 
who  came  from  the  Normal  Schools,  upon 
knowledge  obtained  from  school  directors 
who  have  employed  as  teachers  in  their  dis- 
tricts those  who  have  certificates  or  diplo- 
mas from  one  or  the  other  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Whatever  else  they  may  do,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  Normal  Schools  were  author- 
ized under  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved' 
May  20,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
and  training  persons  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  To  encourage  this 
very  laudable  purpose,  it  was  made  obliga- 
tory upon  each  school  to  admit  one  student 
from  each  common  school  district  within 
the  counties  comprising  the  Normal  district, 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  five  dollars  for 
the  term,  to  be  paid  by  the  district  sending 
such  pupil. 

Besides  this,  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
annually  appropriates  large  sums  of  money 
to  each  school,  as  well  as  large  amounts  to 
be  used  in  aiding  those  who  declare  their 

?urpose  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
'he  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1895  shows,  that  for  this 
purpose  $51,650  was  paid  to  graduates  of 
these  schools,  and  $65,817  was  distributed  to 
undergraduates. 

Moreover,  the  law  creating  the  Normal 
Schools  places  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  examination  of  the  several  graduating 
classes  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  board,  of 
which  he  or  his  deputy  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent. Professor  Eckels,  of  the  Shippens- 
burg  Normal,  in  discussing  the  relation  of 
High  and  Normal  Schools  in  1894,  said, 
''  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania idea  is  a  complete  system  of 
schools  reaching  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  higher  institution." 

All  this  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  schools  are  or  ought  to  be  the 
head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state,  and  that  from  them  should  flow 
streams  of  thoroughly  educated  and  well- 
trained  help,  which  would  lift  up  and  move 
forward  the  entire  common  school  system 
of  the  state. 

That  this  has  not  been  the  result,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  fault  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Normal  Schools.  The  element- 
ary course  of  studies  is,  if  you  will  allow 
the  expression,  too  elementary  ;  it  includes 
too  much  of  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
ordinaty  country  schools.  When  a  person, 
especially  one  who  desires  to  teach  or  who 
has  taught,  enters  a  Normal  School,  little 
time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  geography,  except 
only  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  instructor 
of  the  Normal  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pupil  understands  the  art  of  properly  teach- 
ing these  branches,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
makine  them  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  these  several  branches. 
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In  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  of  1894,  President  De 
Garmo,  of  Swarthmore  College,  makes  the 
statement,  **That  most  students  of  the 
Normal  Schools  are  upon  entrance,  capable 
of  studying  with  profit,  Algebra  and  (^om- 
etry.'*  It  could  have  been  added  with 
with  equal  propriety  that  they  could  also, 
with  great  benefit  and  profit,  take  up  a 
more  advanced  study  in  English  in  which, 
all  the  rules  of  g^mmar  must  of  necessity 
be  regularly  used  and  applied ;  and  also  a 
larger  course  in  the  study  of  History,  es- 
pecially the  History  of  the  United  States. 
And,  as  President  De  Garmo  sajrs,  why  not 
begin  with  these  studies,  returning  later  to 
a  consideration  of  the  arithmetic,  as  to  the 
pedagogical  sequence  of  topics,  sav,  in  ad- 
dition of  common  fractions,  together  with 
devices  for  concrete  illustration.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  student  so  taujg^ht  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  m  arith- 
metic. He  will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
more  fruitful  insight  into  the  pedagogy  of 
the  subject,  with  an  expenditure  of  one-half 
the  time  now  devoted  to  it. 

What,  again,  could  be  more  irrational  in 
the  Normal  Schools  than  the  spending  of 
large  amounts  of  time  to  teach  the  facts  of 
geography  as  Grammar  Schools  usually 
present  theih  ?  Or,  as  Dr.  Lyte  puts  it,  the 
relation  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  to  Arith- 
metic must  be  comprehended  by  the  teacher; 
and  more  still  the  relational  idea  in  number, 
the  relation  of  addition  and  subtraction,  of 
multiplication  and  division,  of  addition  and 
multiplication,  etc. 

This  strongly  supports  the  conclusion 
that  too  much  time  is  put  in  upon  the 
studies  which  properly  belong  to  every 
common  school.  Let  me  urge,  therefore,  as 
a  debt  the  Normal  Schools  owe  to  the  Com- 
mon School  system  of  the  State,  and  as  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  paid,  an  ad- 
vancement in  their  elementary  course  of 
study. 

In  venr  many  of  the  public  schools  ot  the 
state,  which  lay  no  claim  to  the  name  of  a 
high  school,  Algebra  and  American  Litera- 
ture and  kindred  studies  are  taught ;  while 
these  subjects  may  be  taught  by  persons 
who  have  only  studied  Elementary  Algebra, 
and  read  Latin  (Caesar)  through  the  Hel- 
vetian War,  and  put  in  twelve  weeks  on 
English  Literature,  which  includes  the  thor- 
ough study  of  four  English  Classics  (as  set 
out  in  the  Normal  Catalogues),  it  must  be 
plain  that  it  cannot  be  well  done,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  information  of  the 
teacner,  on  these  subjects,  is  too  limited. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  on  School 
Management,  Methods  of  teaching,  Psychol- 
ogy, History  of  Education,  etc.,  is  greatly 
to  be  commended.  They  can,  however,  bie 
as  well  taught,  and  better  comprehended, 
with  a  more  advanced  course. 

Taking  the  remarks  of  Professor  Eckels 
already  Quoted  as  the  cue,  the  Normal 
Schools  should  stand  a  good  way  above  all 


the  high  schools  in  the  state,  unless  it  be 
those  in  a  very  few  of  our  larger  cities;  and 
while  they  do  in  their  more  advanced  courses, 
there  is  not  a  high  school  in  the  state  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is 
not  as  complete  and  in  many  instances  much 
better,  except  in  the  branches  which  relate 
to  pedagogy,  than  the  Elementary  Course 
in  the  Normal  Schools. 

Dr.  Waller,  of  the  Indiana  Normal,  at  the 
Superintendents'  Convention  in  1894,  said, 
**The  Normal  Schools  were  not  created  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  high  schools,  but  to 
supply  teachers  with  some  training  for  the 
ungraded  schools.'*  The  remark  of  the 
learned  doctor,applied  to  the  Normal  Schools 
thirty  years  ago,  would  be  literally  true. 
Then  there  were  no  high  schools  except  in 
the  large  cities  of  our  state.  .  They  are  now 
in  almost  every  town,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  township.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  part  of  the  Common  School 
system  of  the  State,  and  that  if  a  boy  or 
girl,  by  attending  one  of  these,  can  be  in- 
structed even  beyond  the  Elementary  Course 
in  our  Normals,  excepting  in  Pedagogics, 
and  instead  of  entering  a  Normal  at  15  or  16, 
they  do  so  at  18  or  20,  they  should  have  the 
full  advantage  of  their  advanced  study,  and 
be  pushed  on  under  the  instruction  of  some 
thoroughly  competent  teacher  that  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  Master  of  Elements. 

Then,  again,  have  the  Normal  School 
authorities  done  anything  to  ascertain 
whether  the  students  who  obtain  State  aid 
carry  out  the  agreements  they  sign,  and 
whether  those  who  graduate  and  receive 
$50,  continue  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
for  three  years  ?  If  these  students  all  carry 
out  their  agreements,  we  should  have  more 
Normal  School  graduates  in  our  schools. 
In  our  county,  out  of  a  total  of  276  teachers, 
there  are  only  twenty  who  have  ever  been 
at  a  Normal  School,  and  of  these  I  do  not 
know  how  many  are  graduates. 

The  statement  already  quoted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, shows  that  in  1895,  1033  persons 
eraduated  at  the  Normal  Schools.  What 
becomes  of  these  graduates,  that  we  do  not 
have  more  of  them  in  our  schools,  is  a 
query  to  me.  But  then  I  ought  not  to 
wonder  much  ;  most  of  them  are  young 
women,  and  many  of  them  are  married  as 
soon  as  the  three  years  are  up,  perhaps  be- 
fore. I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  after  a 
little  experience,  they  wish  they  had  con- 
tinued the  business  of  teaching  ! 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Centre  county  informs  me  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Normal  is  not  more  extensive  (except  that 
it  embraces  a  few  more  subjects)  than  the 
examination  which  every  teacher  licensed 
by  him  is  required  to  pass. 

I  have  cited  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  Normal  Schools,  by  reason 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  are  organized, 
should  be  considered  the  head  of  the  Public 
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School  System  of  the  State.  The  ^reat  bulk 
of  their  pupils  come  from  the  public  schools, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of 
them  expect  to  go  back  to  the  schools  after 
they  have  been  some  time  at  the  Normal,  or 
completed  one  or  other  of  the  courses  of 
study.  While  they  are  all  right  in  theory — 
as  one  who  stands  off  and  looks  on,  who  has 
had  some  experience  with  a  few  teachers 
who  have  come  from  the  Normals,  and 
judging  from  the  many  declarations  of  the 
School  Directors  in  my  county — there  is 
something  wofully  wrong  in  practice. 

To  advertise  to  the  world  that  600,  800, 
1,000,  1,200  or  If §00  students  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  one  ot  these  schools  in  a  year,  is 
held  out  as  an  inducement  for  others  to  at- 
tend, rather  than  a  good  line  of  learned 
professors,  a  ffood  deal  above  a  Master  of 
Elements,  and  ample  time  given  to  all 
recitations,  thoroughness  in  studies,  and 
extended  and  complete  work  in  training  in 
the  Model  School. 

Principal  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  said 
that  the  time  was  gone  by  when  defense 
of  the  Normal  Schools  was  necessary, 
and  on  the  question  of  improvement  no- 
body was  more  keenly  alive  to  their  de- 
fects than  the  Normal  School  men  them- 
selves. It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose  there  are  no  defects.  All  these 
thirteen  schools,  the  youngest  but  three 
years  old,  are  in  the  early  period  of 
growth,  and  of  course  are  not  just  what 
they  ought  to  be.  We  are  glad  of 
friendly  criticism ;  some  of  it  is  good, 
some  perhaps  not.  Is  the  elementary 
course  too  elementary,  while  people  need 
it?  And  will  there  not  always  be 
teachers  needing  it  while  salaries  are  $30 
and  terms  six  months  ?  **  We  are  facing 
a  condition,  not  a  theory,*'  and  while 
present  conditions  prevail,  the  elementary 
course  will  be  a  necessity.  As  to  the 
'*  overlapping  "  that  has  been  spoken  of, 
that  is  all  right.  The  teaching  of  the 
branches  that  is  suited  to  the  average 
pupil  in  the  public  schools,  does  not  give 
the  preparation  needed  to  teach  those 
branches  ;  and  going  over  them  is  there- 
fore proper  and  necessary,  the  work  being 
now  arranged  from  the  pedagogical 
standpoint.  He  maintainea  that  the 
pupils  learned  more  pedagogics  in  this 
way  than  by  abstract  teaching — **  strictly 
professional,"  as  we  hear  it  described. 
It  is  ri^ht  that  the  men  and  women  who 
teach  in  Normal  Schools  should  be 
specialists,  and  they  are  such,  as  any  one 
will  see  who  will  visit  the  schools  and 
study  their  work.  You  will  then  see 
how  the  abstract  work  in  pedagogy  is 
supplemented  by  their  knowledge  and 


experience  in  every  branch,  the  common 
as  well  as  the  higher.  We  are  trying  to 
grow  up  to  higher  work  ;  our  progress  is 
slow,  but  we  are  moving.  We  have 
provided  in  all  for  five  years*  work  ;  but 
how  can  we  teach  that  course  until  pupils 
come  to  take  it  ?  It  is  a  question  of  time, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  a 
profession  in  the  form  of  proper  compen- 
sation. We  must  do  the  best  we  can, 
and  that  is  being  conscientiously  done. 

Supt.  McGinnes,  Steelton  :  We  ought 
all  to  be  glad  of  the  friendly  spirit 
pervading  all  this  criticism  and  discussion. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  best 
mill  and  the  most  accomplished  miller 
cannot  make  good  flour  out  of  poor 
wheat ;  so  we  must  not  hold  the  Normal 
School  to  too  close  responsibility  for 
every  graduate.  There  are  people  who 
can  get  through  a  Normal  School  who 
are  not  suitable  for  teachers ;  and  some- 
times perhaps  we  superintendents  make 
mistakes  in  recommending  such  people  to 
go  there.  It  is  only  from  suitable  material 
that  we  have  the  right  to  demand  certain 
results.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  there  should  be  nothing  of  the 
common  branches  in  the  Normal  course  ; 
perhaps  they  might  be  dropped  earlier. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  considerable 
attention  to  the  arts.  Too  few  of  our 
teachers  are  able  and  willing  to  teach 
vocal  music.  Drawing  also  needs  more 
attention.  Both  these  branches  ought 
soon  to  be  added  to  the  certificate,  and 
all  applicants  examined  in  them.  We 
want  special  attention  given  to  preparing 
teachers  for  the  higher  grade  of  schools, 
for  which  there  are  too  few  qualified. 

Supt.  Weiss,  of  Schuylkill :  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  the  duty  of  supMcrin- 
tendents  to  guard  the  issue  of  provisional 
certificates.  It  sounds  very  well  in 
theory,  but  it  is  diflficult  in  practice. 
Teachers  bring  or  send  you  their  pupils 
for  examination — **not  that  they  want 
to  teach,  but  to  show  what  they  can  do  " 
— and  if  you  refuse  a  certificate  their 
teacher  is  discredited,  and  you  are 
charged  with  partiality  and  injustice, 
lose  friends  and  make  enemies.  You 
cannot  limit  the  profession  to  first-class 
teachers,  and  you  cannot  get  even  the 
suitable  ones  to  spend  money  on  prepara- 
tion at  Normal  Schools  so  long  as  it  is 
true  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  teaching.*' 
When  you  pay  respectable  wages,  you 
can  get  all  these  fine  things— you  can  get 
them  now  if  you  pay  for  them;  when 
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people  set  a  fair  money  value  on  educa- 
tion, teachers  will  prepare  and  standards 
can  be  raised.  He  thought  we  should 
not  give  too  much  attention  to  preiyring 
teachers  for  high  schools,  these  being  com- 
paratively few ;  we  should  look  after  the 
rank  and  file,  the  teachers  for  the  country 
ungraded  schools. 

Supt.  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county: 
No  teacher  or  superintendent  is  a  true 
friend  of  Normal  Schools  who  will  not 
conscientiously  and  in  a  friendly  spirit 
point  out  their  errors.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  such 
schools  was  in  question  ;  it  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  improvement.  The  question  that 
has  been  raised  in  this  discussion  is  an 
important  one.  Are  the  public  school  and 
the  Normal  School  to  become  rivals  for 
the  same  patronage  ? — are  they  to  do  the 
same  work  ?  He  agreed  with  those  who 
held  there  should  be  a  distinction.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  work  on  the  com- 
mon branches  is  needed  for  pedagogical 
purposes,  but  not  so  much  time  as  is 
sometimes  given.  There  need  be  little 
done  by  the  Normal  School  in  spelling 
and  elementary  geography  if  the  public 
school  has  done  its  work  properly.  We 
should  not  pay  five  and  a  half  millions  to 
school  teachers  to  do  a  certain  work,  and 
then  appropriate  money  to  Normal 
Schools  to  do  it  all  over  again.  It  is  not 
well  to  have  our  high  and  grammar 
schools  thinned  out  as  has  been  suggested, 
by  pupils  going  to  Normal  Schools  to  do 
the  work  that  belongs  at  home.  What  is 
needed  is  to  strengthen  the  professional 
end  of  the  Normal  course  on  the  one 
hand,  and  insist  on  the  elementary  work 
being  well  done  in  the  common  school, 
and  so  let  each  fill  its  own  proper  place. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris  commended  the 
beautiful  spirit  which  characterized  this 
discussion.  Looking  back  upon  his  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  and  Normal 
School  principal,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  it  a  mistake  that  there  is  not  a 
definite  place  for  the  Normal  course  to 
begin.  That  point  should  be  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  pupirs  having  fairly 
completed  what  can  be  done  at  home  in 
the  public  school.  It  is  a  sound  objection 
that  the  State  ought  not  to  pay  one  grade 
of  school  for  assisting  in  breaking  down 
another.  A  county  superintendent  had 
confessed  in  his  presence  that  the  schools 
of  his  county  were  "grading  lower  each 
year,'*  because  the  pupils  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  went  away— one  or  two  from 


a  small  class  were  able  to  go  elsewhere, 
the  rest  were  discouraged  and  quit  school. 
This  indicates  that  we  should  fix  a  stand- 
ard for  entrance  at  the  Normal,  and  leave 
to  the  public  school  its  proper  business. 
About  the  upper  end  of  the  course  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  we  cannot  do 
eveiything  in  a  Normal  School^there  is 
room  above  for  the  college  and  uni- 
versity, and  we  should  encourage  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  go  there  [ap- 
plause]. Let  the  Normal  School  reject 
those  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark  for 
entrance,  and  after  doing  their  own 
proper  work,  send  the  best  men  and 
women  on  up  to  the  university. 

Principal  D.  J.  Waller,  of  Indiana 
Normal  School :  Of  course  we  ought  not 
to  do  the  same  work  over  again  if  it  has 
been  properly  done  the  first  time.  There 
should  be  co  ordination  so  far  as  possible. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween preparing  pupils  for  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  and  preparing  them  for 
teacding  others.  A  high  school  graduate 
may  be  well  prepared,  and  a  credit  to  his 
school,  and  yet  have  no  such  knowledge 
of  the  sequence  of  propositions  and 
subjects  as  we  must  have  if  he  is  to  teach 
intelligently.  It  is  impracticable  to  fix 
the  point  for  which  we  will  take  the  high 
school  diploma  as  equivalent.  We  cannot 
take  substitutions — the  State  will  not  rec- 
ognize that.  Some  of  the  pupils  have 
never  studied  vocal  music  or  school 
economy  or  physical  geography,  or  some- 
thing else  that  we  require  ;  ought  we  to- 
admit  them  to  the  senior  year  ?  I  am  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  boys  and  girls  at 
home  with  their  father  and  mother  as- 
long  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  moral 
element  in  home  training ;  let  us  get  all 
we  can  at  (lome  ;  but  when  they  come  to 
us  and  do  not  know  the  required  subjects, 
what  can  we  do  but  teach  them  ?  We 
hear  about  the  misapplication  of  State 
money — nobody  gets  State  money  unless 
a  pledge  to  teach  is  given  ;  we  keep  track 
of  our  graduates  and  print  their  status  in 
our  catalogues ;  and  in  twenty  years  I 
have  heard  of  but  four  cases  where  the 
pledge  was  not  fulfilled  [applause]. 
About  the  '*  overlapping  '*  there  need  be 
no  trouble.  We  are  required  to  examine 
pupils  before  passing  them  ;  let  us  ex- 
amine those  who  come,  and  if  they  are 
up  to  the  mark  in  a  given  study,  let  them 
lay  it  aside  and  take  up  something  else. 
Let  the  specialists  examine  them  and  act 
upon  their  judgment,  and  what  injustice 
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is  done?  In  talking  about  system  and 
arrangement  we  sometinfes  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  personal  element.  In  every 
class  passed  by  any  Faculty  there  are 
wide  differences.  We  need  never  expect 
to  see  such  conditions  as  will  give  exact 
equality  of  product. 

Principal  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester  : 
The  old  story  about  the  fish  adding  no 
weight  when  put  into  a  vessel  of  water 
may  serve  us  here.  Suppose  we  try  to 
get  at  the  facts.  Is  it  true  that  any 
Normal  School  is  appreciably  breaking 
down  any  good  public  school  ?  It  is  very 
unusual  for  a  pupil  to  come  to  us  from  a 
high  school,  although  they  might  come 
from  the  town  of  West  Chester  at  small 
expense.  If  parents  are  willing  to  spend 
$200  a  year  to  send  a  child  to  a  Normal 
School,  it  is  because  he  is  not  making 
proper  progress  where  he  is.  The  gen- 
tleman who  wanted  to  know  why  so  few 
Normal  graduates  (six  per  cent.)  were 
teaching  in  Centre  county,  should  com- 
pare figures  with  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  Delaware  county.  Perhaps  the 
length  of  term  and  salary  may  have 
something  to  do  with  that  [laughter  and 
applause  J. 

Professor  Heikes,  of  Plymouth  :  If  the 
appeal  is  to  the  facts,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Normal  School  does  draw  from  the  public 
school.  One  girl  who  has  not  completed 
the  grammar  grade  goes  to  the  Normal 
and  graduates  in  two  years  ;  another  in 
the  same  town,  finishes  her  grammar 
school  and  takes  three  years  in  the  high 
school  and  still  needs  a  year  in  Normal 
School.  Will  not  that  Normal  School 
inevitably  compete  with  and  injure  the 
high  school  ? 

Prof.  A.  T.  Smith,  West  Chester:  Sup- 
pose it  does  take  the  same  time  to  gradu- 
ate a  pupil  who  is  through  the  grammar 
grade  and  one  who  has  graduated  at  High 
School,  or  at  college  for  that  matter.  If 
special  professional  instruction  is  to  be 
given,  they  all  will  have  to  take  it  alike. 
The  high  school  or  college  or  normal 
graduate  all  have  to  take  the  same  course 
in  medicine  or  law.  As  to  the  profes- 
sional character  of  the  schools,  they  are 
doing  twice  as  much  pedagogical  work  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  I  take  excep- 
tion to  placing  the  Normal  School  at  the 
head  of  the  public  school  system.  The 
high  school  leads  to  the  college,  and  if  it 

nares  for  anything  beyond,  it  should 
>r  college.    The  Normal  School  is  for 
technical  preparation  for  a  specific  work, 


as  much  as  a  law  or  medical  or  divinity 
school.  It  is  therefore  aside  from,  and 
not  in  line  with  the  regular  system. 

Sig)t.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown:  This 
discussion  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
a  large  proportion  of  pupils  go  from  high 
schools  to  Normal  Schools.  The  fact  is, 
that  nearly  all  go  from  rural  districts  and 
schools.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
superintendents  can  and  ought  to  do 
something  for  the  Normal  Schools  and 
for  the  public  schools  by  limiting  the  pro- 
visional certificate.  Our  best  graduates 
are  those  who  go  to  the  Normal  with 
some  previous  experience  in  teaching. 
We  should  encourage  our  provisional 
teachers  to  get  professional  training,  and 
if  they  do  not,  there  should  be  a  time  to 
cut  them  off.  We  need  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  of  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  Normal  Sohools  should  be 
preparing  them.  It  might  be  well  if  the 
Normal  Schools  would  graduate  no  one 
who  had  not  at  least  a  year's  experience 
in  actual  teaching. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Detwiler,  of  Bloomsburg, 
said  he  knew  a  case  where  a  high  school 
graduate  had  failed  to  get  into  the  Senior 
class  at  a  Normal  School.  We  might 
have  sent  him  back  to  prepare  at  home, 
but  he  preferred  to  come  here,  and  is  glad 
he  came.  Some  of  the  best  High  School 
graduates  we  get  think  they  are  benefited 
by  going  over  the  common  branches  at 
the  Normal.  Of  course  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion if  they  can  pass  the  examination; 
but  they  find  it  profitable. 

Supt.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna:  I  know 
from  experience  the  benefit  and  necessity 
of  Normal  training.  We  find  occasional 
failures  in  teaching  among  Normal  grad- 
uates— generally  in  discipline,  very  sel- 
dom in  knowledge  of  the  branches.  I 
should  prefer  the  public  schools  doing 
their  proper  w^ork,  and  removing  the 
objection  of  competition  for  pupils.  There 
is  sometimes  weakness  in  the  examining 
boards;  what  does  it  mean  when  all  of  a 
class  get  through  year  after  year  without 
a  single  exception  ?  We  have  heard  the 
criticism  that  the  superintendents  on  the 
board  can  prevent  this;  that  is  true,  but 
the  pressure  the  other  way  makes  it  a  dif- 
ficult duty.  I  remember  a  case  where  on 
the  first  ballot  there  were  five  votes 
against  a  candidate,  but  on  a  second  bal- 
lot after  awhile  there  was  but  one,  and 
that  one  a  superintendent  [laughter  and 
applause].  The  examining  board  should 
take  care  that  the  scholarship  is  right, 
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and  not  depend  entirely  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty. 

Principal  Welsh,  of  Bloomsburg:  If 
some  weak  pupils  slip  through  the 
Faculty's  hands,  the  State  board  should 
stop  them;  at  least  the  whole  responsi- 
bility should  not  be  thrown  on  the  school. 
It  is  reasonable  that  the  State  Board  give 
some  weight  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  teachers  who  have  known  the  pupils 
and  kept  their  grade.  My  experience 
agrees  with  that  already  given— the  fail- 
ures are  in  discipline  rather  than  scholar- 
ship. We  cannot  always  judge  exactly 
about  that;  but  the  superintendents  under 
whose  eye  they  teach  can  judge  as  to  the 
kind  of  work  they  do,  and  should  vote 
accordingly  —  the  last  speaker  did  just 
right,  if  he  knew  his  facts. 

Prof.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro:  There  never 
was  an  institution  that  some  weaklings 
did  not  slip  through.  Scholarship  is  not 
everything  either.  W.  T.  Harris  left  col- 
lege without  completing  the  course. 
Most  of  us  did  not  know  much  at  one 
time,  but  made  it  up  afterward.  Now 
about  the  academic  work — if  the  Normal 
School  must  not  teach  the  branches  upon 
which  the  law  says  they  must  be  exam- 
ined, where  will  many  of  them  get  the 
required  knowledge  ?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  all  this  fine  adjustment,  dove- 
tailing one  school  exactly  into  another, 
when  most  of  the  pupils  will  never  go 
there. 

If  Superintendents  will  lay  their  hand 
on  their  best  teachers  and  urge  them  to 
take  some  Normal  training,  there  will  be 
full  schools,  and  later  plenty  of  good 
teachers.  We  need  not  wait  for  higher 
salaries  either — Miss  M.  B.  Coffin  taught 
near  her  home  for  $i  2  a  month  and  earned 
money  to  go  to  Normal  School;  you 
know  her  history — ^she  is  earning  her 
$2500  now  better  than  she  did  the  $12 
that  was  paid  to  her  at  the  beginning 
[applause].  The  salary  will  come  to 
those  who  are  best  worth  it. 

Supt.  Harrison  (Luzerne)  :  My  county 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  Normal 
graduates  in  service,  and  I  am  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  Normal  Schools  in 
their  theory,  but  not  always  in  their 
practice  [laughter].  We  are  told  the 
county  superintendent  should  raise  the 
standard  for  certificate.  Should  he  place 
the  requirement  for  a  provisional  certifi- 
cate above  that  for  admission  to  the 
senior  class  ?  It  is  not  unusual  even  now 
for  persons  who  cannot  pass  some  super- 


intendents to  go  to  Normal  School,  enter 
the  senior  class,  and  graduate  in  a  year. 
I  agree  that  graduates  of  high  or  graded 
schools  should  not  be  required  to  go  over 
work  already  done.  I  agree  also  that  the 
standard  for  admission  to  Normal  Schools 
should  be  raised.  And  I  will  add  that 
either  the  Board  of  Examination  should  be 
made  something  more  than  a  farce,  or  we 
may  as  well  let  the  Faculty  graduate  them 
at  once  [applause].  For  five  men  (seven 
now)  to  examine  two  or  three  hundred 
people  in  two  or  three  days  must  be  a 
farce.     [Applause.] 

Prof.  Noetling:  We  hear  objections 
that  some  pupils  from  the  same  place  go 
to  Normal  and  graduate  in  one  year, 
while  others  from  higher  grades  have  to 
stay  two  or  three  years,  and  the  cry  is  for 
*  *  homogeneity. ' '  How  about  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  pupils?  [Laughter.]  There 
may  be  a  point  there. 

Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville : 
Every  Normal  School  man  must  be  grati- 
fied at  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  friendly 
and  helpful  discussion.  We  are  glad  of 
criticism,  whether  from  friend  or  enemy, 
but  friendly  criticism  is  pleasanter  and 
does  at  least  as  much  good.  We  have 
drifted  away  somewhat  from  the  question 
proposed  by  the  paper,  but  I  want  to  say 
concerning  the  *' farce"  of  examination,^ 
that  when  I  sat  up  nearly  all  night  not 
long  ago  correcting  the  papers,  it  seemed 
like  anything  but  a  farce  to  me  [laughter 
and  applause]  I  believe  that  the  classes 
are  conscientiously  weighed  and  sifted  by 
the  Faculty,  and  that  the  Boards  dotheiv 
duty  in  these  examinations  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances admit. 

Prof.  Eckels  closed  the  discussion..  He 
was  glad  of  the  friendly  spirit  manifested. 
The  Normal  School  and  theSuperintend- 
ency  are  twin  agencies,  and  should  work 
harmoniously  together.  We  have  got  so 
far  as  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the- 
Normal  School,  and  the  question  is  how 
to  make  it  the  best  possible.  He  was 
glad  the  majority  of  speakers  agreed  that 
the  academic  work  must  underlie  the 
professional.  Where  the  preparatory 
work  can  be  done  at  home,  the  Normal 
School  is  always  glad  to  accept  that 
work.  He  hoped  all  here  would  do  their 
best  to  convert  those  who  are  still 
enemies  of  the  Normal  School,  in  the 
Legislature  and  elsewhere. 

The  discussion  closed,  and,  after  some 
announcements,  the  Association  ad- 
journed till  afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  session  opened  with  music  at  2 
o'clock,  and  selection  of  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year  was  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order. 

PI,ACK  OF  MEETING. 

Supt.  Canon  proposed  the  city  of 
Newcastle,  Lawrence  county,  and  his 
description  of  its  advantages  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Deputy  J.  Q.  Stewart. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Foitney  presented  Bellefonte, 
and  hoped  if  we  did  go  west  next  time 
we  would  stop  in  the  centre  of  the  State 
the  following  year. 

Supt.  Mackey  said  he  had  expected  to 
present  Butler,  but  as  Newcastle  was  so 
strongly  urged,  he  would  move  that  place 
be  selected. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

NOMINATION  OP  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  presented  for  the  Presi- 
dency the  name  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller.  He 
thought  this  was  the  time  and  place  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  an  educator 
who  had  filled  with  credit  the  highest 
place  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  nomi- 
nation was  received  with  applause,  and 
on  motion  nominations  for  President 
closed.  The  following  were  named  for 
the  other  oflBces : 

For  Vice-Presidents— Mrs,  R.  H.  Verlen- 
den,  of  Delaware  Co.;  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith, 
West  Chester. 

For  Secretary— J,  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer ^ly,  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

For  Executive  Committee—],  Q.  Stewart, 
Harrisburg;  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester; 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown;  Heber  Holbrook, 
Clarion;  B.  Mackey,  Reading;  Anna  Bod- 
ler,  Potter  Co. 

For  Legislative  Committee— Q,  W.  Weiss, 
Schuylkill;  D.  F.  Fortney,  Bellefonte;  J.  Q. 
^Stewart,  Harrisburg;  Samuel  Hamilton, 
Allegheny:  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — Supt.  Stewart, 
■of  Lawrence  county;  Supt.  Canon,  of  New 
Castle;  Ex-Supt.  Grimes,  of  Columbia  Co.; 
Supt.  Houser,  of  Danville;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Fisher,  Pittsburg. 

PENNSYI^VANIA  HEADQUARTERS. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  he  preferred  not  to 
make  the  motion,  but  wished  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Headquarters  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Some  of  the  members  thought  this  body 
could  afford  to  give  $100  for  that  purpose. 


Supt.  Hamilton  thought  there  should 
be  a  Pennsylvania  headquarters,  and  this 
body  should  help  the  movement,  if  we 
can  afford  it. 

Deputy  Houck  said  the  National 
seemed  to  be  run  by  a  few  men,  and 
Pennsylvania  was  not  '*in  it." 

Supt.  Morrow  said  that  was  his  im- 
pression also. 

Supt.  Buehrle  said  it  might  be  well  for 
us  to  authorize  our  State  Superintendent ' 
to  open  such  a  headquarters,  and  make 
arrangements  for  those  Pennsylvanians 
who  attend.  He  himself  attended  regu- 
larly, and  everybody  had  an  equal  chance 
so  far  as  voting  went,  but  we  had  no 
organisation  as  Pennsylvanians — we  were 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  We 
should  try  to  unify  our  delegation  so  that 
it  could  make  an  impression  worthy  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

Supt.  Lose  said  he  was  on  the  last 
nominating  committee,  37  states  were 
represented,  and  Pennsylvania  presented 
a  worthy  candidate. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  The  candidate  did  not 
know  it  was  to  be  done,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Pennsylvania  can  get 
her  proper  recognition,  and  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  programme  we  will 
come  to  the  front.  This  year  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh read  what  was  admitted  to  be  the 
brightest  paper  of  that  day.  If  we  stand 
together,  Pennsylvania  talent  will  tell, 
there  as  elsewhere.  I  am  a  memt>er  of 
the  committee  for  next  year,  and  will  try 
to  take  care  of  Pennsylvania's  interests 
there.  The  management  of  the  National 
seems  to  be  good — the  money  they  handle 
is  spent  honestly  and  wisely. 

Supt.  Gramley  inquired  about  the  cost 
of  membership— is  it  $4  for  active  mem- 
bers? 

Supt.  Buehrle  said  he  had  never  paid 
more  than  $2. 

Dr.  Lyte  said  the  ** active"  members 
were  those  who  keep  up  continuous  con- 
nection with  the  body.  The  fee  is  $2 
only. 

Supt.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg:  Had  Penn- 
sylvania made  any  impression  at  this 
session,  we  would  have  had  the  President 
next  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  remain 
in  the  background,  while  the  educators 
of  other  states  organize  and  make  them- 
selves felt.  I  will  move  that  the  State 
Superintendent  be  requested  to  select  and 
arrange  for  a  Pennsylvania  headquarters, 
and  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treas- 
urer of  this  Association  for  not  to  exceed 
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$100  for  that  purpose.    The  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Supt.  Buehrle  then  read  the  following 
paper  on 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  TEACH- 
ERS NOW  IN  OFFICE. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  teacher  is  bom 
right,  that  he  has  been  properly  educated, 
and  that  he  has  secured  his  position  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  also  assumed  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  the  teacher  is  a 
woman,  and  where  this  is  not  so,  the  com- 
pensation, emoluments,  honors,  or  whatever 
else  men  look  for  as  a  reward  in  this  life  are 
on  such  a  small  scale  as  practically  to  drive 
from  the  teacher's  chair  and  into  other  vo- 
cations almost  all  young  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  ambition.  It  may  be 
fairly  postulated  that  teachers  are  very 
much  like  other  men  and  women;  they  hun- 
ger and  thirst  at  times,  need  clothing  and 
amusements,  some  of  them  even  love  money, 
and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  know 
how  to  acquire  it  and  hold  on  to  it  like 
other  people,  and  wonderful  tp  say,  some  of 
the  men  even  dare  to  get  married  and  pre- 
sume to  raise  a  family.  The  perfectly  na- 
tural result  is  therefore  that  tor  these  and 
other  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  the  ladies,  heaven  bless  them  !  all  ex- 
pect to  get  married  soon,  and  the  men  will 
soon  leave  for  business,  as  it  is  called,  or 
one  of  the  other  professions.  It  is  also  un- 
derstood that  the  improvement  here  contem- 
plated does  not  apply  to  personal  appear- 
ance, as  teachers,  especially  the  ladies,  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  that  kind  of  improve- 
ment—who would  presume  to  paint  the 
lily? 

All  that  needs  therefore  be  considered  is 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  teacher 
professionally. 

Three  causes  additional  to  those  already 
mentioned  are  at  work  to  render  special  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  about  more  necessary  in 
this  than  in  other  professions:  first,  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  salary,  not  always  pro- 
portioned to  professional  ability  or  success; 
secondly,  employment  by  the  public;  and 
thirdly,  the  very  inadequate  preparation  for 
a  life  work  made  when  the  profession  is  en- 
tered upon.  Four  years  at  college,  abd 
three  years  of  strictly  professional  instruc- 
tion, IS  pretty  generally  required  of  those 
who  enter  the  profession  of  law,  medicine 
or  divinity,  while  the  teacher  is  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  full  admission  to  his  profession 
with  scholarship  insufiicient  to  admit  him 
to  the  freshman  class  of  a  respectable  col- 
lege, and  a  course  of  professional  instruc- 
tion which,  if  pursued  exclusively,  could  be 
completed  in  six  months. 

The  payment  of  a  fixed  salary,  not  always 
depenoent  on  the  teacher's  immediate  exer- 
tion, also  tends  to  check  his  eflforts  at  self- 
improvement,  as  compared  with  the  stimu- 


lus afforded  the  lawyer  in  the  trial  of  causes 
where  he  knows  that  he  must  surpass  his 
opponent  if  he  is  to  win  his  suit  ana  add  to 
his  reputation.  The  uncertainty  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  teacher's  efforts,  and  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  material  on  which  he 
operates,  together  with  the  widespread  pub- 
lic opinion  that  special  training  is  unnec- 
essary, and  the  general  indifference  to  peda- 
gogical blundenng  (who  ever  heard  of  a 
suit  for  educational  malpractice?),  proves 
how  much  there  is  to  induce  the  teacher  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  If  the  public  is  sat- 
isfied, why  should  he  endeavor  to  do  better? 
Now  the  teacher,  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
parent  acting  in  the  sphere  of  character 
building  chiefly  through  instruction.  He 
or  she  must  therefore  l^  regarded  in  a  two- 
fold aspect— as  heart  and  mind— loving  and 
teaching,  loving  because  teaching  and 
teaching  because  loving.  It  follows  natur- 
ally that  the  smaller  the  child,  the  more  ne- 
glected the  pupil,  the  greater  the  need  of 
heart  in  the  teacher.  Alas,  for  pupil  and 
teacher,  when  the  latter  is  almost  pure  in- 
tellect !  The  foundlings  in  homes  and  asy- 
lums in  our  large  cities  die  for  want  of  love 
and  caressing,  as  the  flowers  and  plants  for 
want  of  sunshine  and  moisture.  Who  can 
tell  how  many  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
are  blighted  in  heart  and  mind  for  want  of 
affection?  How  this  affection  influences 
teaching,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  !*  Do  we  grow  weary  of 
toiling  for  those  we  love  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  delight  to  do  so  ?  How  the  hours  pass 
swiftly  along  while  the  mind  is  intent  to 
please  by  some  new  acquisition  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  presentation  of  some  discovered 
truth  on  the  other  !  The  teacher  that  has  a 
great  mother-heart  will  not  waste  time  in 
writing  notes  to  the  parents  of  her  pupils; 
she  will  go  to  their  homes,  she  will  look  on 
their  poverty  and  neglect,  on  their  untoward 
circumstances,  with  sympathetic  eyes,  and 
then  more  than  ever  highly  resolve  that 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned  these  poor,  for- 
saken little  ones  shall  be  lifted  out  of  their 
slough  of  despond,  I  had  almost  said  de- 
spair, to  the  clearer  light  of  purity  and  truth. 
There  are  such  teachers.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  such.  It  may  be  that 
they  could  not  spell  well  enough  to  get  a 
one  in  orthography.  What  difference  did  it 
make?  Life  and  character  do  not  consist 
in  spelling,  but  rather  in  loving,  in  blessing, 
in  lifing  for  others.  **Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori,**  sweet  and  glorious  is  it 
to  die  for  one's  country— is  it  not  even  sweeter 
and  more  glorious  to  live  lor  those  whose 
**  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  "?  In  this  spirit 
Froebel  says,  "Ivass't  uns  unsem  Kindern 
leben ' '  (Let  us  live  for  our  children).  Ways 
and  Means  of  Improving  the  Teacher  in  this 

*  He  who  gains  our  heart,  says  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, easily  commands  the  attention  of  our 
mind. 
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respect  are  not  many— to  a  very  largre  extent 
they  must  be  bom  right— and  yet  something 
is  possible  even  here.  In  the  first  place, 
those  in  charge  of  educational  afifairs,  edu- 
cators in  authority,  and  especially  the  pub- 
lic behind  them,  must  insist  on  and  snow 
appreciation  of  these  qualities  in  the 
teacher's  character.  They  must  judge  and 
estimate  the  teacher  rather  by  what  he  is 
than  by  what  he  teaches.  Unfortunately  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  grace  of  charity  and 
the  jewel  of  truth  and  purity  are  not  es- 
teemed as  highly  as  the  power  of  knowledge, 
the  ability  to  outdo  others,  and  the  skill  of 
the  hyprocrite.  "People want  to  be  hum- 
bugged," said  Bamum,  and  his  success  as  a^ 
showman  proved  that  he  was  rieht.*  Men" 
forget  that  the  cherub,  the  aneel  of  knowl- 
edge, is  inferior  in  the  hieranmy  of  heaven 
to  the  seraph,  the  angel  of  love.  A  lofty 
ideal  and  a  high  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
calling  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  improvement  in  the  teacher  in 
this  direction.  **What  is  more  noble," 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  "than  to  form  the 
minds  of  youth?  He  who  fashions  the 
morals  of  children  performs  a  task,  in  my 
judgment,  more  sublime  than  that  of  any 
painter  or  sculptor."  Let  the  teacher 
realize  that  in  moulding  the  character  of  his 
pupils  he  is  creating  living  portraits  des- 
tined to  adorn  not  only  our  earthly  temples, 
but  those  tabernacles  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  That  as  an  artist  it 
is  his  high  privilege  to  attune  the  voices 
whose  music  shall  unceasingly  roll  around 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  In  other 
words,  when  the  teacher  looks  upon  his 
pupils  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  his  Lord, 
whom  he  loves  with  love  unspeakable,  then 
and  then  only  will  he  follow  after  the  model 
teacher  Jesus  Christ,  even  in  his  daily  occu- 
pation. Here  is  Dr.  Arnold's  idea  of  this 
characteristic  of  a  teacher:  "What  I  want  is 
a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman, 
an  active  man  and  one  who  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys."  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  said  as  regards  the  over- 
shadowing importance  of  the  heart,  it  is 
nevertheless  admitted  that  the  teacher 
teaches  only  that  which  he  knows,  that 
knowledge  is  power,  and  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  teacher  to  erow  in  knowledge. 
Says  Dr.  Arnold,  "I  do  not  so  much  care 
about  scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immed- 
iately under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the 
school ;  but  yet  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  care 
about  it  veiT  much,  because  his  pupils  may 
be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and  besides,  I 
think  that  even  the  elements  are  best 
taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter."  A  greater  than 
Arnold  has  said :  "  And  beside  this,  giving 
all  diligence,  add  ...  to  virtue,  knowl- 
edge. *^»  Fortunately,  this  can  be  done,  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  doing  this  shall 

*One  of  the  schools  of  the  ancient  Greeks  marvelled 
that  men  shonM  love  lies,  and  Bacon  says,  "  A  mixture 
of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure." 


occupy  the  rest  of  this  paper.  As  already 
intimated,  teachers  are  men  and  women  of 
like  passions  with  others,  hence,  first,  let 
it  be  made  the  rule  to  pay  /or  what  the 
teacher  offers  or  can  give,  if  it  be  but 
a  dollar  or  two  a  month  for  each  additional 
branch  passed.  If  teachers  are  to  improve, 
there  must  be  some  impelling  motive,  as  in 
other  professions.  If  additional  scholastic 
qualifications  are  demanded  they  should  be 
paid  for.  If  they  are  not  worth  paying  for 
they  should  not  be  demanded. 

In  the  second  place,  these  qualifications 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  when  pro- 
motions are  made,  and  this  is  especially  to 
be  desired  when  a  promotion  brings  not 
rank  only,  but  also  increased  compensation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted 
that  colle&^es  and  universities,  as  well  as 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  so 
rarely  improve  their  faculties  by  injecting 
into  their  stagnant  blood  some  active  prin- 
ciple derived  from  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  Why  should  not  a  successful , 
active,  learned,  common-school  teacher  find 
it  possible  to  attain  to  the  professor's  chair? 

Fourthly,  There  should  oe  a  move  along 
the  whole  line  so  far  as  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates is  concerned.  It  is  now  twenty- 
nine  years  since  the  present  law  was  passed. 

*'  Time  makes  ancient  ^ood  uncouth, 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 

The  professional  certificate  should  mean 
algebra,  botany  or  biology,  drawing  or 
music,  book-keeping  or  rhetoric,  English 
literature  or  a  modem  language,  added 
every  time  it  needs  renewal,  thus  gradually 
bringing  all  our  certificates  up  to  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  for  them  by  tne  state  board 
of  examiners. 

No  permanent  certificate  should  be  granted 
by  any  superintendent  to  a  teacher  not  pos- 
sessing at  least  as  much  scholarship  as  is 
now  reauired  to  pass  the  junior  examination 
of  the  district  where  the  applicant  resides. 
It  is  surely  fair  to  ask  whetner  it  is  not  time 
to  formulate,  if  not  a  law,  then  a  course  of 
action  for  superintendents  to  follow  which 
would  correlate  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
superintendent  with  those  of  the  state 
board.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  that  superintendents  shall  feel  it 
their  duty  to  assist  teachers  in  their  im- 
provement, to  study  their  capacity  and  tp 
suggest  what  they  should  study.  Secondly, 
to  provide  courses  of  study  and  instruction, 
appoint  or  secure  or  recommend  teachers, 
and  organize  classes.  In  cities  and  towns 
this  will  not  be  difficult,  and  with  the 
trolley-lines  even  the  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts can  be  reached.  In  some  cases  these 
meetings  would  no  doubt  also  supply  op- 
portunities to  form  acquaintancesnips  and 
to  enjoy  the  social  amenities  of  life,  so  much 
needed  by  the  teacher. 

Fifthly,  All  these  efforts  can  now  fortu- 
nately  be   supplemented   at   the  summer 
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schools  already  established,  or  that  will  be 
established  as  they  are  needed.  Why 
shauld  there  not  be  opportunities  for  study 
during  vacation  at  every  State  Normal 
School  ?  The  gatherings  need  not  be  lar^e 
at  first.  If  good  work  is  done  they  will 
grow,  but  that  this  may  be  the  case  they 
must  be  recommended  to  their  teachers  by 
superintendents,  and  must  be  as  inexpen- 
sive as  possible. 

Sixthly,  Where  the  superintendent  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  assistant  to  his  teacher,  not 
merely  critic,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
teachers  and  is  competent,  he  should  strive 
to  direct  their  reading  not  simply  on  a  nar- 
row pedagogic  basis,  but  broadly  to  educate 
them  for  full  manhood  and  womanhood. 
After  all,  the  vocation  which  we  pursue  is 
only  a  means  to  perfect  us  as  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  dignified  in  proportion  to 
the  aims  with  which  we  follow,  and  the 
qualifications  which  we  bring  to  it.  Such 
reading  or  study  might  form  the  subject  of 
an  oral  or  written  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  with  a  view  solely  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  appropriating  the  thoughts  of  the 
author. 

Wherever  possible  university  extension 
courses  should  be  attended  by  the  teachers. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  at  least  two  such 
courses  a  year,  to  lift  the  teachers  away 
from  the  low  plane  of  thought  necessarily 
prevalent  in  the  school -room,  and  to  bring 
them  in  contact  with  superior  minds. 

Seventhly,  The  young  teacher  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance and  gaining  the  friendship  of  teachers 
of  great  ability.  Who  can  measure  the  in- 
fluence on  character  exerted  by  friendships? 
How  much  is  often  learned  in  a  single  con- 
versation! What  a  transforming  influence 
would  not  a  day  with  Socrates  exert!  Who 
could  ever  be  the  same  weak,  low-grade 
thinker,  if  he  had  walked  and  talked  with 
Plato  in  the  grove  of  Academus  } 

Eighthly,  Teachers  should  respect  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  manage  their  own  pro- 
fessional affairs,  and  not  look  to  men  of 
other  professions  to  teach  them  how  to 
teach.  Why  should  physicians,  editors  and 
ecclesiastics  and,  heaven  save  the  mark  (?), 
generals  be  engaged  to  lecture  at  teachers' 
institutes  and  conventions  1  As  long  as  we 
ourselves  have  no  confidence  in  our  own 
abilitv,  how  can  we  command  the  confidence 
of  others,  or  expect  young  teachers  to  be 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  tneir  work,  when 
there  is  no  public  encouragement  given  to 
marked  ability?  Do  other  professions  ever 
thus  invite  and  honor  teachers  at  their  pro- 
fessional meetings  ? 

Ninthly,  Closely  related  to  this  pernicious 
practice  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  for  whose 
latitude  this  is  written,  is  the  practice  of 
importing  teachers  and  editors  from  other 
states  at  high  prices  to  lecture  at  our  annual 
teachers*  institutes.  The  teachers  must  sit 
and  receive,  when  even  the  scriptures  de- 
clare it  is  more  blessed  to  give  tnan  to  re- 


ceive. In  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  the 
evils  of  such  a  course,  namely,  that  of  mak- 
ing pupils  mere  passive  recipients— to  jugs 
to  be  filled,  I  believe  he  compares  them-^ 
are  clearly  pointed  out.  Is  there  less  evil 
when  teachers  are  the  victims?  Does  not 
such  a  course  weaken  and  depress  profes- 
sionally !  Does  New  Englana  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  country  east  or  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  this  ?  Does  any  other  state  do 
it  on  as  lar^e  a  scale  !  Is  it  not  time  that 
Pennsylvania  teachers  assert  themselves 
and  protect  themselves  and  home  industry 
against  this  stupefying  process,  for  which 
tney  are  but  laughed  at  and  despised  by 
the  very  men  whom  they  pay,  and  whose 
fads  are  imposed  on  them  ?  Pennsylvania 
abounds  in  good  teachers,  the  equals  of  any 
for  sound  institute  work  and  pedagos^ical 
science  and  lore:  why  make  them  take  back 
seats  ?  Why  not  honor  and  reward  their 
ability,  and  thus  encourage  them  to  do  still 
more,  to  rise  still  higher,  and  thus  reflect 
still  greater  glory  on  themselves,  their  pro- 
fession and  their  state  ? 

Supt.  J.  G.  Becht,  of  Lycoming  county, 
read  this  paper  on  the  same  subject : 

To  the  superintendent,  whether  of  city  or 
county,  as  well  as  to  the  ^eat  body  of 
teachers  in  the  service,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant question  than  the  one  under  consid- 
eration. The  limit  of  time  and  of  your  pa- 
tience, however,  precludes  any  attempt  to 
enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  it.  It 
is  capable  of  being  viewed  from  so  many 
sides  and  so  many  issues  enter  into  it,  that 
in  the  brief  time  allotted  for  its  considera- 
tion only  a  cursory  reference  can  be  made 
to  a  few  of  the  important  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

How  to  help  the  teacher  now  in  the  ser- 
vice appeals  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the 
superintendent.  Viewing  it  from  either  of 
these  two  standpoints,  we  shall  find  An 
ample  field  for  suggestion  and  argument. 
Without  entering  into  detail  here  as  to  what 
the  State  ought  to  do  to  further  the  work  in 
the  direction  of  improving  the  teachers  now 
in  office,  we  would  suggest  that  a  system  of 
supervision,  closer,  more  compact  and  more 
complete  than  that  now  in  operation,  would 
be  a  substantial  movement  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  cities  and  towns  have  their  super- 
intendents, principals  and  supervisory  offi- 
cers so  situated  that  they  can  be  in  daily 
touch  and  constant  communication  with  the 
force  of  teachers  under  them.  This  closely- 
related  condition  of  the  schools  enables  the 
superintendent  to  ^ve  closer  inspection  to 
the  work  of  the  individual  teacher,  and  fur- 
ther furnishes  the  opportunity  for  frequent 
teachers'  meetings,  in  which  they  receive 
help  from  the  contact  with  each  other.  With 
sucn  opportunities  for  frequent  visitations, 
the  superintendents  can  encourage  the 
strong  and  strengthen  the  weak.  He  can 
criticise  and  correct  the  inaccuracies  that 
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have  unconsciously  crept  into  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  He  can  suggest  methods  and 
devices  in  recitation  and  in  s^overnment,  and 
observe  to  what  extent  and  with  what  suc- 
cess these  suggestions  are  carried  out.  With 
such  a  close  organization  the  superinten- 
dent can  exert  a  ]>ower  and  an  influence  for 
the  uplifting  of  his  teachers  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  education. 

But  in  the  rural  schools  and  with  rural 
teachers  the  task  set  before  the  superinten- 
dent is  a  prodigious  one.  Between  Ihe  un- 
related, widely  scattered  and  isolated  schools 
of  a  county  and  the  system  of  county  super- 
vision there  is  a  great  gap  indeed.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  intelligent  and 
competent  supervision  is  needed.  Here  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director  or  controller  who  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  educational  expert,  and  who 
is  not  able  to  give  time  and  attention  to  any 
but  the  business  matters,  which  are  often 
neglected.  The  best  teachers  are  constantly 
streaming  toward  the  cities  and  the  graded 
schools,  so  that  the  rural  school  becomes  the 
practice  eround  where  the  inexperienced 
and  poorly-prepared  teacher  experiments 
upon  the  little  lives  before  him.  And  as 
soon  as  he  has  attained  a  degree  of  success 
he  seeks  newer  and  more  fruitful  fields  of 
labor,  leaving  those  upon  whom  he  has  ex- 
perimented to  the  tenaer  mercies  of  another 
tyro. 

The  rural  schools  need  closer  supervision, 
because  here  we  find  the  short  terms,  the 
insecure  and  brief  tenure  of  office.  Hundreds 
of  schools  have  never  had  the  same  teacher 
two  successive  years.  One  year  the  school 
may  have  the  stimulating  influence  of  a 
young,  energetic  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
who,  perhaps  lacking  the  experience  and 
broad  scholarship  so  essential  to  success, 
yet  has  within  himself  the  spirit  and  the 
tact  to  make  his  work  effective.  But  the 
next  year  the  school  may  suffer  the  blight 
of  incompetency  and  indiff*erence,  because 
there  is  no  adequate  supervision  to  give  as- 
sistance to  the  struggling  beginner. 

The  principle  of  frequent  inspection  and 
constant  supervision  obtains  in  every  other 
co-operative  business  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
much  of  a  necessity  in  the  management  of 
the  public  schools.  Think,  if  you  please,  of 
an  armjyr  of  a  thousand  or  even  five  hundred 
men  without  sergeants,  or  captains,  or  col- 
onels. Such  a  body  of  men,  without  the 
supervision  of  the  intermediate  officers,  even 
under  the  leadership  of  the  most  skillful 
and  military  genius,  would  be  but  a  strug- 
gling mass,  whether  on  the  field  of  active 
duty  or  merely  on  dress  parade.  Think  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  superintendents  ex- 
ercising fi^eneral  supervision  over  twenty-six 
thousand  schools,  m  which  one  million  pu- 
pils are  receiving  instruction,  and  these 
scattered  over  forty-five  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  you  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilitv  that 
rests  upon  the  State's  supervising  o£5cers. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  so  much  is  accom- 

?lished  under  such  adverse  circumstances  ? 
he  teacher  out  on  the  bleak  mountain  top 
with  the  little  band  of  pupils  gathered  about 
her,  waits  patiently  day  by  aay  for  a  visit 
from  the  superintendent.  Like  the  tradi- 
tional angels'  visits,  without  always  partak- 
ing of  their  heaven-bom  attributes,  they  are 
of  necessity  *  *  few  and  far  between . "  A  sin- 
gle visit  to  that  school,  made  in  the  right 
spirit  and  with  the  desire  to  be  helpful,  will 
do  g^eat  good;  yet  owing  to  the  number  of 
schools  to  be  visited  and  the  great  distances 
to  be  traveled  in  order  to  reach  them,  the 
superintendent  can  scarcel}^  make  a  second 
visit  the  same  term  to  find  if  a  single  sug- 
gestion he  has  made  has  been  carried  out. 

The  State  must  know  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  teachers  licensed  and  set  to  work. 
It  must  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  properlv 
directed.  As  long  as  teaching  is  in  tne  hands 
of  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  long  as 
directors  are  willing  to  accept  intellectual 
qualifications  as  the  test  of  a  teacher,  with- 
out inquiring  into  his  experience  or  profes- 
sional training,  just  so  long  will  close  and 
competent  supervision  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  oest  results. 

What  has  thus  been  said  refers  largely  to 
the  question  of  legislation  by  the  State.  It 
means  the  incorporation  into  the  system  of 
public  schools  of  a  scheme  of  district  or  local 
supervision  for  the  rural  schools.  Its  ac- 
complishment may  be  reached  only  through 
an  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  prime- 
necessity  of  It,  and  the  demand  on  their 
part  for  action  by  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Beer,  of  Clarion,  read  as 
follows : 

It  might  be  a  gracious  thing  for  me  to 
say  that  I  concur  with  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  spoken  with  reference  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  improving  teachers  noiV  in 
service.  So  there  is  no  fight  on  hands. 
The  gentleman  who  read  the  initial  paper  of 
the  discussion,  laid  some  stress  upon  the 
supposition  that  "the  teacher  is  born 
right."  That  reminds  me  of  the  old  colored 
gentleman  who  had  heard  it  remarked  that 
"teachers  are  born,  not  made,'*  and  he  very 
sagely  observed,  '*  Dat's  true,  boss,  teachers 
am  bo'n,  but  some  ob  dem  ought  to  be  bo*n 
agin."  And  if  I  understand  the  drift  of 
this  discussion,  there  are  teachers  now  in 
service  who  ought  to  be  bom  again.  Now, 
if  it  be  true  that  teachers  ought  to  be  im- 
proved, then  we  have  a  right  to  conclude 
that  there  are  people  now  teaching  who  do 
not  know  that  a  school  is  a  process — a  pro- 
cess in  which  the  life  of  the  teacher  is  uni- 
fied with  the  life  of  the  pupil.  If  this  be 
not  what  a  school  is,  then  what  did  Gar- 
field mean  when  he  said,  "Give  me  a  log 
with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  me  on 
the  other,  and  that  is  college  enough  for 
me  ?"  If  a  school  be  a  process  in  which  the 
life  of  the  teacher  is  thought  into  the  life  of 
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the  ptipil,  then  it  is  plain  that  teaching  is  a 
process  by  which  the  teacher  from  set  pur- 
pose produces  the  life-unfolding  process  in 
the  life  of  the  pupil;  hence  a  teacner  is  the 
agent  to  direct  lite  unfoldment  in  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  improvement 
should  be  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  by  legislation,  and  by  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
Along  these  lines  it  might  be  a  means  of 
improving  teachers  if  the  superintendency 
of  the  State,  headed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, were  organized  into  a  State 
Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  to  take  in  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  But  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  that,  nor  shall  I  discuss 
the  matter  of  needed  legislation;  onlv  I 
want  to  say  that  one  reason  the  scnool 
directors  of  the  State  do  not  more  generally 
help  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the  State  is 
that  they  do  not  fully  understand  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Department  and  the 
Superintendents  and  teachers.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  if  the  law  was  so  amended 
that  a  free  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
/<7«rwa/ were  film ished  to  every  director  in 
the  State.  I  think  such  an  expenditure  by 
the  respective  districts  would  be  money 
well  spent.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
made  to  provide  directors  with  The  Journal, 

Then  we  talk  about  the  directors  raising 
the  wages  of  the  teachers.  Why  do  not  the 
teachers  raise  their  own  salaries?  Do  we 
think  such  a  thing  can  not  be  done  ?  I  tell 
you,  if  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  will 
make  her  work  worth  more  money,  the 
salary  of  such  a  teacher  will  advance.  Let 
a  teacher's  worth  be  felt  in  a  community, 
and  that  community  will  do  the  right  thing 
so  far  as  salary  is  concerned.  Teachers 
should  feel  that  they  have  the  power 
within  themselves  to  control  their  pay,  at 
leasf  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Then,  finally,  if  I  were  autocrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  would — shall  I  sav  it  ? — I  would 
put  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  that  no 
daughter  of  Pennsylvania  should  marry  un- 
til she  had  first  taken  a  course  in  teaching. 
[Laughter.^  Ah,  my  friends,  we  laugh,  but 
that  IS  no  joke.  I  want  you  to  think  about 
the  influence  of  the  mother.  Who  are  the 
real  teachers  of  this  great  State  of  ours? 
You  know  that  old  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  found  by  his  mother  as  he  was  cry- 
ing on  the  doorstep  of  his  home.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  mother's  inquiry  of  the  cause 
of  his  crying  he  said  **That  man  hit  me." 
"What?"  asked  the  mother.  **That  man 
hit  me,"  was  his  reply.  His  mother's  next 
question  was,  **  What  man  ?"  and  the  boy's 
answer  was  **  That  man  who  stays  here  Sun- 
days." Deplorable  was  the  truth,  but  the 
boy  did  not  know  his  own  father,  because 
business  kept  him  almost  constantly  away 
from  his  little  ones.  Yet  we  would  educate 
the  fathers  and  be  indifferent  about  the 
mothers.    Who  are  the  real  teachers  of  this 


great  Commonwealth  ?  The  mothers.  Let 
such  measures  be  taken  that  every  mother 
shall  know  something  of  the  process  of 
teaching  the  unfolding  mind.  Wny  will  we 
be  heedless  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the 
mothers  of  this  State  exist  from  day  to  day 
not  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
spiritual  development  to  lift  up  their  chil- 
dren and  make  them  to  enjoy  more  life  ?  The 
mothers  of  this  State  should  each  feel  that 
their  station  is  a  high  and  holy  one.  They 
cannot  all  go  to  Normal  Schools  or  to  col- 
leges, but  they  could  be  required  to  read  in 
the  common  schools  a  course  of  work  that 
would  give  them  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
the  teaching  process.  Something  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  direction,  for  every  girl 
ought  to  be  taught  that  sometime,  soniei- 
where,  she  may  be  a  priestess  called  to  offer 
her  son  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  her 
country,  and  she  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
in  that  hour  it  will  be  a  noble  thing  for  her 
to  say  with  the  Spartan  mother,  **Come 
back,  my  son,  with  your  shield  or  upon  it." 
These  observations,  fellow  teachers,  may  be 
out  of  the  usual  line,  especially  the  last,  but 
I  have  referred  to  a  condition  fraught  with 
such  far-reaching  consequences  that  I  trust 
you  may  each  give  it  some  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  education  of  our  girls 
so  that  they  may  be  teachers  in  their  homes, 
teachers  of  their  own  children,  touches  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  problem  of  education. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

On  Election  —  Prof.  Noetling,  Supts. 
Gramley,  Keith  and  Hockenberry,  Prof.  H. 
C.  Sterner. 

On  ResolulionsSvLpts.  Coughlin,  Bodler, 
Morrow,  Prof.  Howell  and  Dr.  Lyte. 

The  Association  was  now  divided  into 
three  **  Round  Table  Conferences.*'  The 
first,  on  Grammar  and  High  Schools, 
was  held  in  the  auditorium,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings have  already  been  given  in  full 
in  the  August  number  of  The  Journal, 
The  others  follow: 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
This  Section  met  in  Room  H,  and  was 
in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Closkey,  of  Lock  Haven.  The  first 
paper  read  was  by  Miss  Josephine  Ha- 
zeltine,  of  Wilkesbarre,  on 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  SOIL. 
The  foolish  farmer,  the  man  of  one  idea, 
who  wasted  time,  money  and  energy  in  his 
protracted  effort  to  make  sweet  potatoes 
grow  upon  a  rocky  hillside  in  the  far  North, 
has  his  counterpart  in  one  and  another  of 
our  educational  doctors.  Each  is  too  often 
a  wild  theorist,  who  leaves  out  of  account 
such  essential  factors  as  climate  and  the 
qualities  of  the  soil. 
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True  progress  consists  in  the  application 
of  newly- discovered  principles  which  make 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  numan  race,  and 
any  educational  method  which  does  not  ful- 
fil this  function,  which  does  not  conduce  to 
the  true  and  harmonious  development  of 
the  mind,  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
a  vicious  style  of  dress  or  habit  of  living 
which  impedes  the  healthy  development  of 
the  body;  for  these  latter  are  sins,  for  the 
most  part,  committed  voluntarily  after  we 
have  the  power  of  choosine  for  ourselves, 
but  the  former  has  to  do  with  creatures  who 
cani^ot  voice  their  misery,  who  cannot  give 
tongue  to  their  lack  of  understanding— who 
are  wholly  in  our  power.  I  am  aware  that 
any  deviation  from  a  prevailing  method 
scandalizes  the  masses.  I  foresee  that  I 
shall  run  counter  to  many  of  your  dearest 
prejudices.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  what  I 
say  can  only  be  true  in  all  its  entirety  to 
mCy  and  shall  feel  thankful  if  only  occa- 
sionally I  may  find  my  thought  parallel  to 
your  own.  Given,  then,  the  soil,  enriched 
Dy  the  experiences  of  six  years — an  in- 
ventory taken  of  its  resources,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  two  heads  : 

1.  What  shall  we  sow  ? 

2.  When  shall  we  sow  it  ? 

If  the  soil  is  rieht  and  the  time  right,  we 
need  spend  but  Tittle  energy  in  arranging 
the  details  of  sowing.  It  is  well,  however, 
7iot  to  sow  too  thickly.  We  will  take  the  in- 
ventory first,  if  you  please.  Memory  active, 
its  impressions  deep  and  lasting.  You  will 
feel  like  telling  me  that  children  are  noto- 
rious for  their  forgetfulness.  But  I  answer 
that  it  is  only  when  crammed  to  repletion 
that  they  exhibit  this  tendency.  Then,  we 
have  a  marvelous  power  of  imitation  de- 
rived through  their  sense  of  perception. 
Reason  but  slightly  develop>ed,  and  that 
only  when  applied  to  things  with  which 
they  are  perfectly  familiar. 

Memoir  and  imitation  have  both  been  in 
such  bad  odor  for  the  last  few  years  that 
one  has  need  of  considerable  courage  to 
dare  to  draw  them  from  their  long  retire- 
ment. We  hear  so  much  about  creative 
power,  originality,  etc.,  that  we  are  led  to 
ask  if  one  must  not  take  in  in  order  to  give 
out,  and  if,  after  all,  imitation  does  not 
precede  creative  power  ? 

In  the  realm  of  plants,  we  find  that 
nature  stores  up  in  tne  cotyledons,  and  in 
tubers,  and  other  ways,  material  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  growth  until  she 
can  turn  around,  as  it  were,  and  avail  her- 
self of  her  resources  from  the  air.  What  if 
the  plant  refused  to  make  use  of  its  ready 
material  ?  Shall  we  then  discard  the  powers 
ready  to  our  hand,  or  shall  we  utilize  them 
at  once  ?  And  here  we  are  led  to  ask  the 
question,  Why  are  children  such  imitators  ? 
Because,  having  no  experience,  the  child  is 
thrown  back  on  the  only  resource  by  which 
he  can  obtain  knowledge.  Here,  too,  we 
have  cause  and  efifeet.  Using  a  power 
strengthens  and  develops  it.     No  need  to 


ask  if  Nature  has  done  well  or  ill  in  thus 
using  her  power,  usin^  it  in  her  easj  tran- 
quil manner,  **  unhasting  yet  unresting." 

Let  us  go  yet  a  little  further,  and  punc- 
ture, if  possible,  this  inflated  mass  which 
oppresses  us.  What  proportion  do  you 
think  we  imitators  bear  to  the  originals? 
If  a  picture,  which  do  you  prefer,  a  good 
imitation  or  a  poor  original  .^  What  would 
be  the  general  effect  if  every  one  originated 
for  himself.?  For  Kant  says,  '*You  must 
act  on  that  principle  only  which  you  would 
wish  to  become  a  universal  law.''  Can  you 
create  originality  ?  May  you  not  by  seeking 
to  suppress  the  imitative  faculty  suppress 
the  mam  active  faculty  1  Why  do  men  ap- 
preciate originality  if  not  because  of  its 
scarcity?  Would  our  admiration  be  the 
same  if  every  one  were  original?  If  the 
imitator  finds  it  hard  to  originate,  do  you 
imagine  the  original  thinker  finds  it  any 
less  hard  to  imitate?  Can  you  suppress 
originality  ?  Can  you  suppress  imitation  ? 
Should  originality  be  cultivated  only  in 
childhood,  and  dropped  like  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance when  adult  life  is  reached  ?  If 
not,  may  I  ask  where  you  eot  the  cut  of  that 
latest  pair  of  sleeves,  and  how  came  you  by 
the  style  and  general  appearance  of  that  new 
four-in-hand?  And  why,  pray,  do  I  hear 
every  piano  in  town  tinkling  forth  **  Sweet 
Marie,'*  ** After  the  Ball,"  or  **Ben  Bolt"? 
Lastly,  how  far  do  we  apply  our  much- 
vaunted  originality  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing ?  Try  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  curious 
shifting  of  forces  if,  say  to-morrow,  each 
teacher  beean  to  invent  her  own  methods  ! 
If  I  might  be  allowed  the  paradox,  I  should 
say  that  the  originality  of  most  people  lies 
in  their  power  of  imitation. 

Now  for  Memory.  We  said  that  the 
memory  of  young  children,  as  a  rule,  is  deep 
and  lasting,  unless  overloaded.  And  this  is 
true,  for  we  realize  every  day  how  vivid  our 
recollections  of  long  ago,  and  how  compar- 
atively indistinct  tnose  of  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days.  I  shall  not  say  train  the  Mem- 
ory, but  use  it.  I  believe  you  understand 
this  distinction.  Make  it  work,  not  only 
for  to-day,  but  somewhat  for  the  future.  I 
shall  not  invent  something  for  it,  but  shall 
have  work  for  it  which  will  provide  all  the 
training  it  needs.  Above  all,  let  Memory 
work  in  its  legitimate  province,  or  it  will 
work  in  that  which  is  illegitimate. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  once  witnessed  in  a 
training  school  an  elaborate  explanation  by 
children  of  why  we  invert  the  terms  of  the 
denominator  in  the  division  of  fractions— 
that  solution  beginning  something  like 
this:  •*One  is  contained  in  three-fourths 
three- fourths  times,"  etc.  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  many  of  those  children  were 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  multiplication  to 
increase,  or  of  division  and  subtraction  to 
decrease.  And  yet  their  very  emphasis  on 
certain  words  would  almost  lead  one  to 
think  they  understood  it  perfectly.  A  young 
girl  once  told  me  she  learned  and  recited 
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every  proposition  in  her  five  books  of 
Geometry  by  heart,  without  understanding 
the  reasoning  process  at  all.  Whenever  we 
encroach  upon  soil  not  yet  fitted  for  cultiva- 
tion, how  surely  does  memory  rush  to  the 
rescue,  thrusting  herself  forward  in  unsus- 
pected places,  and  so  deftly  counterfeiting 
Keason,  that  only  an  experienced  eye  can 
detect  the  cheat !  In  our  mad  rush  after  the 
thought  in  reading,  we  have  found  children 
not  only  mouthing  over  words  not  present 
in  the  lesson,  but  cunningly  inserting  whole 
paragraphs  of  their  own. 

Having  dismissed  for  the  present  this  part 
of  my  subject,  I  may  proceed  to  discover,  if 
X)ossible,  how  far  we  adapt  our  instruction 
to  the  quality  of  our  soil. 

A  child  must  have  Reading,  for  a  famili- 
arity with  this  branch  opens  up  to  him  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge.  He  must  have 
Number,  because  calculation  is  involved  in 
the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  He 
must  have  Spelling  and  Writing  in  order  to 
express  himself  by  means  of  symbols.  Of 
these  four  branches  Reading  is  unauestion- 
ably  of  the  first  importance,  and  whichever 
way  we  approach  it,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
memory.  JNumber  in  all  its  relations  con- 
sists of  certain  mechanical  processes,  in-, 
volving  chiefly  the  memory,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  processes  to  the  business  of 
life,  involving  chiefly  the  reason.  Unques- 
tionably the  former  precedes  the  latter,  for 
memory  is  active  for  the  former  as  reason 
for  the  latter.  Not  only  this  :  how  are  we 
to  calculate  unless  we  know  our  process.? 
Spelling  is  acquired  in  two  different  ways, 
one  way,  that  of  perception,  is  invariably 
used  by  children  having  a  keen  eye  for  pro- 
portion, location,  etc.  When  this  is  lacking, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  young  children,  the 
memory  takes  up  the  work,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  position  of  each  letter  in 
the  word  precisely  as  it  occurs  in  the  word 
is  learnedf  by  heart,  always  commencing  at 
the  left  and  proceeding  to  the  right.  Mem- 
ory is  working  in  her  legitimate  province. 
Stop  and  watoi  yourself  as  you  are  writing, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  thinking  each 
letter  as  you  write  it,  showing  unmistak- 
ably that  every  letter  must  be  retained  in  the 
memory  before  ever  it  is  reduced  to  the 
automatic  action. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Oral  Spelling  .>  Dare 
it  be  spoken  in  this  august  presence.?  I 
have  read  in  a  work  on  glaciers  that  a  man, 
or  a  horse,  or  an}''  object,  when  lost  in  a 
crevasse,  would  in  the  lapse  of  years  re- 
appear at'  the  top,  and  one  can  easily  see 
how  that  can  be,  the  ice  constantly  melting 
at  the  top  and  forming  new  at  the  bottom, 
the  preserving  qualities  of  the  ice  complet- 
ing the  seeming  miracle.  I  think  it  is  much 
the  same  with  oral  spelling.  We  have 
sought  often  enough  to  drop  it  deep  down 
in  the  crevasse  of  oblivion,  but  it  has  a 
strange,  dogged,  persistent  way  of  reappear- 
ing at  the  top,  as  finely  preserved  as  ever, 
and  ready  for  another  season  of  daylight. 


Concert  spelling  I  should  not  approve,  not 
for  the  reason  that  its  sing-song  manner 
mieht  oflend  my  fastidious  ears,  but  because 
it  does  not  afford  the  teacher  the  opportun- 
ity of  testing  the  ability  of  pupils,  anil  so 
becomes  practically  worthless.  Writing  is 
a  mere  matter  of  imitation,  and  should  be 
acquired  thoroughly  during  the  first  two 
years.  Common  sense  alone  would  teach 
us  that  the  script  alphabet,  both  small  and 
large,  should  be  perfectly  familiar  before 
attempting  to  write  words,  much  less  sen- 
tences, without  a  copy. 

Now  what  have  we  been  about  practically 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  ?  I  will  attempt 
an  answer.  We  have  allowed  reason  to 
usurp  the  acquisition  of  the  processes  in 
number.  We  have  exacted  written  language 
before  the  child  could  possibly  familiarize 
himself  with  the  fifty-two  arbitrary  char- 
acters necessary  to  written  spelling.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  acquisition  of 
four  entire  alphabets  by  a  child  of  six  years 
is  no  laughing  matter  ?  We  have  exacted 
movement  in  penmanship  before  the  child 
knew  where  he  was  to  move  to.  We  have 
exacted  a  knowledge  of  perspective  before 
the  child  could  carry  the  cup  or  the  spoon 
to  his  mouth  without  spilling.  We  have 
exacted  at  six  an  amount  and  quality  of 
singing  corresponding  to  the  development 
of  the  voice  at  ten,  notwithstanding  natural 
immaturity  .notwithstanding  the  contagious 
and  other  diseases  with  which  the  little 
ones  are  afflicted,  and  which  by  some 
strange  fatility  affect  the  vocal  organs  one 
and  all.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  vocai 
music  in  the  first  grade  may  be  likened  to  a 
man  possessing,  a  beautiful  tool,  who, 
while  having  constant  recourse  to  the  grind- 
stone or  file,  deliberately  chooses  to  mar  its 
beauty  and  efficacy  by  a  ruthless  violation 
of  those  principles  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve its  integrity.  One  does  not  mow  into 
a  stone-heap,  nor  chop  into  a  nail,  nor  saw 
through  a  bolt.  We  surfeit  him  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  botanical  terms  before  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  object  in 
common  use.  We  think  we  are  teaching 
him  to  observe  scientific  phenomena  when 
we  pelt  him  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ; 
when  we  fling  at  him  the  hail,  the  snow, 
the  fog,  the  birds,  the  seasons,  the  rain,  the 
sunshine,  the  ocean,  the  flowers;  when 
spheres,  cubes,  cylinders,  oblongs,  triangles, 
circles,  prisms,  horizontal  lines,  vertical 
lines,  oblique  lines,  parallel  lines,  peer  at 
him  impudently  at  every  turn  ;  when 
worms,  bugs,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
butterflies,  grampuses,  salamanders  of  every 
kind,  seem  somehow  to  have  attained  a 
prominence  not  in  harmony  with  their 
usual  retiring  dispositions— when  our 
window  sills  and  desks  seem  to  have 
acquired  more  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
stone  quarry  than  anything  else.  Oh  !  for 
an  *  X  ray  '*  that  would  lay  bare  to  us  the 
little  digestive  apparatus  of  the  brain, 
after  all  this  gorging!    I  fancy  we  should 
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open  our  eyes,  not  so  much  at  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  which  had  effected  an  en- 
trance there,  as  at  that  which  had  not 
effected  entrance,  and  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

Teachers,  I  have  noticed  that  whenever 
any  attempt  is  made  to  reverse  the  order  of 
nature,  whenever  more  is  required  than  can 
be  supplied,  this  attempt  is  characterized 
by  a  complexit^^  of  macninery',  a  mountain 
of  material,  which  completely  obscures  the 
object  to  be  obtained. 

I  fancy  some  one  saying,  What  would  you 
have  in  the  first  year?  I  answer.  Reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  number.  Of  reading, 
word-getting  principally.  Of  number,  the 
processes  one  at  a  time,  beginning^,  of  course, 
with  addition,  counting  and  writing  num- 
bers. Some  one  insists  that  all  this  is  too 
mechanical.  My  friend,  you  cannot  elimi- 
nate thought  from  any  mechanical  process. 
Once  master  it,  and  the  child  is  free  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  application.  But,  you  will  say, 
these  four  branches  are  too  prosy — we  must 
have  something  to  sugar-coat  tnem  so  they 
will  **go  down  easy."  Teachers,  these 
branches  need  no  sugar-coating,  for  they 
contain  their  own  hidden  sweetness.  Don't 
vou  remember  that  little  old  brown  school- 
house  in  the  country,  and  the  old  arithme- 
tic with  its  solid  pages-of  division  problems  7 
Don't  you  remember  how  they  used  to  slyly 
put  the  remainder  for  the  answer,  so  that 
you  had  to  go  through  the  whole  process 
relying  only  on  your  power  of  calculation, 
instead  of  copying  easily  the  figures  of  the 
answer;  and  how,  after  several  long,  hard, 
knotty  ones,  they  used  to  slip  in  such  a 
lovely,  sweet,  cunning  one  that  came  out 
**  even,"  just  to  give  one  a  chance  to  take 
breath  and  have  a  little  fun :  or  like  a  piece 
of  cottage  pudding  after  the  bread,  butter 
and  substantial ;  or  like  a  little  bright  red 
streak  of  cloth  among  the  dismal  grays  and 
browns  ?  And  then  when  vou  came  to  mul- 
tiplying the  last  subtrahend,  how  your 
heart  beat  as  you  placed  pertly  down  the 
duplicate  of  the  first  figure,  and  then  the 
next,  and  the  next,  ending  up  with  a  grand 
climax,  a  salvo  of  artillery,  as  it  were!  Or 
don't  you  remember  the  long  row  of  maids 
and  urchins,  standing  up  to  spell  in  the 
old,  old  way;  and  how  you  had  been  head 
the  day  before,  and  occupied  the  place  at 
the  foot;  and  how  you  didn't  feel  afraid  of 
but  one  boy  in  the  class,  and  how  he  stood 
between  you  and  glory  that  day? — a  boy 
with  light,  watery,  gray-blue  eyes,  pants 
tum^  up  at  the  bottom,  one  suspender 
upon  which  alone  rested  a  weighty  respon- 
sibility, buttonless  sleeves,  a  shock  of  yel- 
low hair  indicating  at  least  three  crowns 
and  several  cow-licks,  bare  brown  legs  lib- 
erally tattooed  with  brier-scratches,  and 
how  the  word  came  down  the  class,  now 
faster  as  it  collided  with  the  boy  who  did 
not  know,  and  who  did  not  know  he  did  not 
know — now  slower  as  it  approached  the  boy 
who  did  not  know  and  who  knew  he  did  not 


know,  and  reached  the  boy  who  knew  and 
knew  he  knew.  One  breathless  minute,  one 
long  quivering  sigh,  and  your  heart  sinks 
like  lead.  Was  it  well  with  the  boy  who 
succeeded  ?  Yes.  Was  it  well  with  the  girl 
whose  hope  was  snatched  from  her  at  the 
last  minute  ?  Yes.  It  is  good  to  succeed, 
and  it  is  good  to  fail.  Nature  adjusts  these 
thines.  It  is  the  everlasting  **  survival  of 
the  fittest."  No  lack  of  thought  then,  nor 
interest,  nor  emotion,  nor  healthy  emula- 
tion. It  is  not  the  fashion  for  children  to 
go  above  one  another  now-a-days,  for  fear  it 
will  stimulate  an  unholy  ambition!  They 
must — ah  me! — ^they  must  *'  love  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake!"  And  yet  in  adult  lif^ 
we  find  each  one  intent  on  distancing  his 
fellows.    Each  one  here  to-day  has  his  own 

?rivate  ends  to  gain,  I  mine,  you  yours, 
his  element  of  emulation  disguises  itself 
in  many  ways,  but  it  is  there  and  "  will  not 
down." 

Shall  we  have  model ine  ?  No  ;  many 
things  which  might  be  good  if  we  had  but 
one  child  to  educate,  become  unwieldy  and 
ridiculous  if  attempted  with  fifty  or  sixty. 
You  remember  Rousseau  and  his  Bmile, 
and  the  cake  which  he  took  as  a  prize. 
Well,  we  might  have  to  multiply  cakes  in- 
definitely. Rousseau  would  spend  a  half 
day,  tire  himself  out,  ^et  lost  in  the  woods 
and  his  pupils  also,  in  order  to  teach  the 
points  ot  compass;  but  it  would  prove  a 
totally  different  matter  if  he  were  dealing 
with  half  a  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania 
boys  of  to-day.  Then  Bmile,  you  know, 
was  a  rich  man's  son,  and  had  twenty-five 
years  for  his  education,  while  our  pupils, 
many  of  them,  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  So  far  as  regards  modeling, 
even  were  it  not  unwieldy,  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  science  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munication of  disease  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  for  children  to  work  with 
material  that  has  been  handled  over  and 
over  again  by  others.  Not  only  dangerous, 
but  uncleanly. 

Drawing  ?  Printing  and  writing  involves 
about  all  the  drawing  a  child  of  six  needs. 
A  few  simple  objects  may  be  drawn,  not  in- 
volving a  multitude  of  new  terms,  or  a  cart 
load  of  material.  Perspective  and  fore- 
shortening are  beyond  any  ordinaxy  pupil. 
He  cannot  see  it,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  I 
say,  witness  the  pitiful  subterfuges  to 
which  we  resort  to  make  him  see  it.  And 
it  is  imitation  after  all.  A  few  grades  fur- 
ther up  and  we  can  dispense  with  all  this 
paraphernalia.  The  soil  is  not  right.  One 
of  the  absurdities  that  you  hear  now-a-da3's 
is  that  a  child  must  not  copy  drawings,  be- 
cause it  will  be  reproducing  what  others 
have  seen.  It  will  be  admitted  that  a  child 
may  learn  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  compose 
his  own  music,  nor  invent  and  build  his 
own  piano.  He  may  calculate  his  problem 
in  mensuration,  and  make  use  of  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  decimals,  3.1416,  and 
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.7854.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  must 
understand  the  process  by  which  they  were 
obtained.  Franklin  indeed  brought  down 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  but  he  may 
thank  the  long-tailed  Chinaman  for  his 
kite.  A  child  can  learn  more  by  copying  a 
simple  picture  than  you  can  tell  him  in  a 
week.  He  aims  low  and  hits  his  mark,  and 
there  is  no  waste  of  ammunition.  There  is 
keen  training  of  the  eye,  too,  in  proportion- 
ing his  picture.  Suppose  he  copies  a  pic- 
ture of  a  branch  and  trunk  of  a  tree.  When 
he  comes  to  draw  from  nature  he  may  re- 
member the  method  of  drawing  a  branch, 
and  apply  it  to  his  future  drawing. 

But  you  will  say  I  am  evidently  working 
for  the  teacher's  convenience.  I  am.  This 
paper  may  be  construed  into  a  distinct  plea 
for  the  teacher.  I  have  learned  to  look 
askance  upon  any  method  which  is  origin- 
ated or  adopted  solely  for  the  child's  benefit, 
or  because  **the  children  do  so  love  it." 
A  surfeit  makes  all  methods  equally 
nauseous.  Besides,  I  shall  toss  back  to  you 
the  ofl- repeated  phrase,  '*Asthe  teacher  is, 
so  is  the  school."  A  teacher  all  worn  to  a 
shadow  with  the  manipulation  of  material, 
energy  all  absorbed  in  rolling  spheres, 
dropping  boxes,  cracking  sticks  (and  light 
fingers)  is  in  no  condition  to  teach.  A 
child  under  such  restraint  is  in  no  condition 
to  learn.  But  you  will  say.  He  must  have 
the  muscular  sensation  developed.  True, 
but  he  will  develop  it  much  quicker  with 
his  marbles,  his  balls,  his  blocks,  his  apples 
and  cherries,  than  with  the  material  we  pro- 
vide him.  Color!  you  say.  Sense  impres- 
sion of  color,  certainly.  But  he  will  get  it. 
.  No  need  for  you  and  me  to  strike  an  attitude 
before  an  ordinary  4x4  square  of  colored 

Eaper,  forbidden  to  call  by  its  name  a  color 
e  knows  perfectly  well  already!  No  need, 
I  say,  so  long  as  the  earth  is  covered  with  a 
green  carpet,  or  the  trees  with  foliage,  or 
the  sky  blue,  or  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
yellow  or  blood  red!  Shall  we  teach  Nature 
in  the  first  year  ?  No.  Nature  teaches  her 
own  everlasting,  immutable  laws  without 
our  help.  The  average  teacher  has  a  broad 
field  if  she  study  well  human  nature,  and 
of  that  there  is  ever  plenty  and  in  sufficient 
variety.  Henry  David  Thoreau  threw  out 
of  doors  three  pieces  of  limestone  because 
they  had  to  be  dusted  every  day,  and  built 
himself  a  hut  in  the  woods  in  order  to  ob- 
serve Nature.  Rousseau  and  Petrarch 
avoided  cities  as  they  would  a  pestilence, 
and  plunged  into  the  country.  Their  but- 
terflies came  not  out  in  March,  their  cater- 
pillars roved  not  up  and  down  in  ceaseless 
agitation  confined  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  perforated  pasteboard  box.  They  had 
— what  I  fully  believe  we  help  to  deprive 
our  children  of— an  appetite;  an  appetite  so 
overpowering  that  they  did  not  say,  '*  Come, 
Nature,  into  these  four  walls,"  but  they  said 
rather,  *'  I  will  go  to  Nature."  They  wanted 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  golden  glint 
of  the  sunshine,  the  fragrant  breath  of  the 


flowers.  Alas,  by  the  time  we  get  nature 
into  the  school-room  it  is  artificial  Nature 
taught  in  an  ostentatiously  simple  manner! 

But  you  say,  All  children  cannot  go  to 
the  country.  I  answer,  it  is  better  not  to  be 
taught  at  all  in  some  things  than  to  receive 
wrong  impressions.  I  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  sent  his  son  to  a  patent  incubator  to 
learn  the  habits  of  the  bam  door  fowl !  We 
think  we  are  leading  children  to  make  dis- 
coveries by  teaching  **  science,"  but  the 
discoveries  they  make  at  our  instance  are 
too  often  of  little  worth.  We  dig  the  train, 
prepare  the  fuse,  yea,  even  lay  the  match 
conveniently  near;  the  child  touches  it  off" 
and  produces  the  explosion.  Then  we  say 
he  makes  discoveries.  It  is  imitation  this 
time,  working  in  an  illegitimate  province. 
For  always  a  discovery  is  a  discovery. 

Music !  How  can  a  child  sing  when  very 
often  he  has  but  one  tone  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary conversational  one  ?  Morals  I  Yes,  by 
example,  but  not  by  asking  him  how  old  he 
is  the  first  day  of  school.  Shall  we  teach 
him  his  alphabet  in  order  }  Yes,  I  shall  say, 
**  Little  Emile,  here  is  a  nut  for  you  to  crack 
when  you  are  older."  I  utilize  his  memory 
for  the  present,  but  I  have  in  mind  for  him 
a  big  thick  book,  which,  if  he  have  the  in- 
stincts of  a  student,  he  will  consult  oflener 
than  any  other  save  one.  Shall  I  spend 
laborious  days  and  sleepless  nights  trying 
to  discover  some  way  to  make  him  read 
with  expression?  No.  When  his  vehicle 
is  complete  the  load  will  move  on  readily. 
Then  I  could  not  keep  him  from  reading 
with  expression  if  I  would.  Besides,  how 
much  will  he  ever  read  aloud  }  A  constant 
use  of  oral  language  corrects  errors  of  ex- 
pression, as  soon  as  the  mechanical  difficulty 
IS  removed— just  as  the  constant  reading  of 
good  books  corrects  errors  in  language. 
But  he  will  stumble,  you  say.  Let  him 
stumble.  I  prefer  that  he  should  stumble 
when  he  is  little  and  it  is  proper  and  becom- 
ing, than  to  stumble  when  he  is  older.  And 
I  prefer  audible  to  inaudible  stumbling,  for 
I  can  the  sooner  lend  him  a  hand  if  he  fails 
to  pick  himself  up. 

What  a  jKjsitive  faculty  we  have  for  pro- 
nouncing up>on  small,  totally  unimportant 
matters,  and  magnifying  them  until  one 
would  think  the  whole  structure  of  educa- 
tion depends  upon  their  instant  elimination. 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  no  secret  to  a  primary 
teacher,  that  these  least  important  matters 
are  the  very  hardest  to  deal  with;  and  a  law 
of  good  primary  work  is,  to  carefully  look 
into  causes  when  you  find  a  thing  more 
than  ordinarily  stubborn.  You  may  say 
that  the  subject  may  not  be  presented  prop- 
erly, and  I  answer  that  a  subject  which  does 
not  respond  to  a  plain  method  is  untimely. 

Do  you  say  my  statements  and  arguments 
smack  of  the  lumber-room,  and  cobwebs  and 
dark  places  ?  I  answer,  I  actually  bring  you 
the  very  latest,  and  I  prove  it  by  all  the  laws 
that  govern  the  decline  or  revival  of  modes 
of  thinking.    Memory,  so  long  degraded, 
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has  been  lost  for  many  years  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glacier,  close  neighbors  to  Imitation, 
and  I  should  like  to  add  common  sense — 
Memory,  so  long  held  up  to  us  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  but  one  we  could  hardly 
afford  to  dispense  with.  Give  them  wel- 
come, primary  teacher,  for  they  are  our  most 
powerful  allies,  the  prime  ministers  of  child- 
hood, the  valets  of  maturity.  Forbid  that  I 
should  wish  reason,  or  thought-getting,  or 
creative  force,  or  perspective,  or  music,  to 
go  down  and  take  their  places.  I  wish 
rather  that  they  should  step  up  into  their 
proper  spheres.  That  time  will  never  come 
when  a  child  will  be  bom  with  experience, 
nor  with  reason,  for  he  reasons  from  his 
experience;  but  the  time  does  come  when  he 
is  running  over  with  what  he  has  perceived, 
experienced,  imitated;  then  stand  ready  to 
direct  the  overflow.  Then  we  will  have 
creative  force.  And  close  in  the  wake  of 
the  proper  adjustment  of  labor  to  mental 
power  comes  that  simplification  of  methods 
for  which  the  primary  teacher  has  so  long 
sighed.  There  are  good  men  and  true  who 
are  now  looking  toward  this  desirable  end, 
and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  general  top- 
heaviness  of  many  of  our  methods  may 
prove  their  own  downfall.  The  morbid 
craving  for  the  marvellous,  which  charac- 
terizes many  of  our  modern  methods,  is  the 
scourge  of  the  teacher  and  the  children. 
The  unification  of  subjects  has  not  produced 
the  results  claimed  Jor  it.  As  during  the 
period  of  gothic  architecture  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  dotted  with  its  flying  buttresses, 
its  fretted  sky-lines,  and  tJie  eye  became 
sated  with  its  complexity,  then  followed 
the  plain  solid  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance, so  it  is  hoped  our  educational  meth- 
ods may  likewise  have  a  Renaissance. 

Teachers,  let  us  look  to  it  that  every  par- 
ticle of  child  labor  has  the  unmistakable 
trade  mark  of  child  effort.  Let  us  not  seek 
to  cloak  all  the  little  imperfections  of  child- 
hood. Of  a  truth  they  are  not  imperfec- 
tions, but  perfections,  and  to  the  true 
primary  teacher  they  are  beautiful.  Let  us 
not  seek  to  produce  phenomenal  readers, 
nor  lightning  calculators,  nor  any  other  ab- 
normal swelling,  for  the  teacher  knows  only 
too  well  the  price  paid  for  them.  Let  us 
seek  to  have  regard  only  for  what  is,  not 
for  what  appears.  So  that  in  fact  the  most 
wonderful  school  shall  be  that  in  which 
there  is  nothing  wonderful.  If  there  is  one 
last  word  which  I  would  leave  with  you,  and 
by  which  I  would  be  remembered,  it  is  this: 
^implicify,  and  again  Simplicity,  and  still 
again  Simplicity;  for  by  this  and  through 
this  we  may  observe  the  truest  respect  lor 
"the  qualities  of  the  soil.** 

Miss  Ida  S.  MacMullan,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  read  the  foUowiag  paper  on 

NATURE  STUDIES  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I  know  very  well  at  the  outset  that  you 
are  in  sympathy  with  me  on  this  subject  of 


"Nature  Studies,**  and  it  becomes  a  very 
rare  privilege  to  look  into  your  faces,  and 
feel  that  the  hour  has  come  when  we  can 
bring  to  each  other  the  simple  experieiye 
and  the  great  significance  of  this  most  im- 
portant topic. 

Colonel  Parker  has  sent  some  queries  to 
educators,  among  them  these:  **Is  it  desir- 
able to  study  nature?'*  **  If  so,  is  it  more 
desirable  than  other  studies?'*  G.  Stanley 
Hall  thus  replies:  **What  else  is  better 
worth?  The  study  and  love  of  nature  is 
the  root  of  everything.  In  paean  history 
we  read  descriptions  of  trees,  birds  and  other 
natural  objects.  Man's  ori|;inal  religion 
was  based  on  nature,  and  science  must  be 
grounded  there.  The  ereat  scientists  were 
country  boys,  whose  observation  of  nature 
was  begun  in  earliest  youth.  History,  re- 
ligion, art  and  literature  are  all  based  on 
nature.  If  we  lose  it,  we  lose  the  very  heart 
out  of  our  education.  It  is  the  unfailing 
muse  from  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  yea, 
the  musician,  have  drawn  the  songs,  the 
scenes  and  the  harmonies  which  are  ever 
lifting  us  above  sordid  care  and  selfish 
aim.  All  nature  is  one.  We  recognize  a 
bond  of  union  between  all  manifestations  of 
life.  There  is  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the 
air.'* 

Knowing  that  you  realize  the  importance 
of  this  study,  I  ask  now  all  teachers.  Do 
you  love  nature  really  and  truly  out  of 
aoors  and  in  the  school  room  ?  Or  are  you 
still  a  stranger  and  an  alien  from  her  in- 
most temple? 

The  child  from  its  infancy  unconsciously 
loves  and  lives  in  and  with  the  whole  of  na- 
ture. Froebel,  the  lover  and  student  of 
childhood,  saw  and  appreciated  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  child  and  all 
life  surrounding  him.  Reading  Froebel's 
'* Education  of  Man"  we  find  the  little 
botanist  in  the  child  of  the  garden  who 
wishes  to  assist  in  the  weeding.  The  father 
leads  him  to  distinguish  the  plants  from 
the  weeds.  As  he  separates  them,  he  ob- 
serves the  diflference  between  the  coloring 
and  the  form  of  the  leaves,  the  odor  of  the 
plants,  etc.  The  botanist  again  appears  in 
the  forester's  son,  who  observes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  and  properties  of  the 
trees.  Froebel  sees  the  minature  mineralo- 
gist in  the  child  who  discovers  a  pebble 
that  makes  white  or  red  marks  on  a  tx>ard. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  little  zoologist  when 
the  child  comes  to  us  with  a  twig  on  which 
the  caterpillar  has  spun  his  cocoon  ;  again 
in  the  child  who  watches  the  snail  slowly 
creeping  along  carrying  his  house  upon  his 
back.  Thus  nature  cannot  but  furnish 
means  for  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual 
growth ;  likewise  the  inborn  poetry  of  the 
child  is  called  to  light  as  he  associates  with 
the  birds,  trees  and  flowers. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  nature  now 
more  than  formerly,  yet  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
people  are  fond  of  getting  nature  second- 
nand,  to  read  about  nature.    The  spirit  of 
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botany  is  where  the  flowers  grow,  of  zo5logy  | 
where   creatures   thrill    with   the    joy   of  \ 
being,  of  geology  where  the  rocks  are  found, 
o(  astronomy  in  the  silence  of  the  open  air 
— silent,  save  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
for  nature  study  is  the  mountain  of  diffi- 
culty in  most  primary  rooms.  Study  the 
subject-matter  of  your  nature  work  until 
you  have  something  you  desire  to  teach. 
O  busy  teacher,  go  to  work  to  master  your 
subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  may 
have  the  interest  that  will  breed  interest  in 
the  child.  You  will  become  so  interested 
in  it  yourself  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
impart  what  you  know ;  and  having  en- 
joyed making  discoveries  yourself,  you  will 
oe  wise  enough  to  let  your  pupils  travel 
over  the  same  delightful  road  and  discover 
for  themselves.  You  will  lead  where  they 
will  gladly  follow. 

You  ask  how  you  are  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  subject-matter,  and  where 
you  are  to  find  help.  I  answer  that  you  are 
to  open  your  own  eyes  to  the  world  of  truth 
and  beauty  about  you  first,  learn  from  the 
children  themselves  next,  and  seek  the 
help  to  be  found  on  every  hand  in  books, 
magazines,  papers,  museums. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  out-door 
work  with  the  teacher.  Once  out  of  doors 
with  your  children,  vour  own  sincere  inter- 
est in  the  things  about  you  will  awaken 
theirs  as  nothing  else  can.  Aside  fh)m  this, 
the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  liberty  to 
express  themselves  with  as  much  noise  as 
they  like,  wakes  the  whole  child  up.  His 
mind  is  at  its  best,  because  his  soul  is  with 
you  as  well  as  his  body. 

No  one,  however  well  disposed,  can  get 
very  near  to  forty  or  sixty  of  her  little  ones 
at  one  time,  and  the  teacher  needs  to  get  at 
the  very  hearts  of  her  little  people  if  she 
wishes  to  ^o  into  the  world  they  love,  hand 
in  hand  with  them.    Therefore  let  me  sug- 

gest  to  take  a  class  out  at  a  time  for  a  half 
our  or  even  an  hour  after  school  during 
the  pleasant  weather.  Take  time  to  study 
with  your  children  the  shading  of  the 
flower,  the  veining  of  the  leaf,  the  pearls  of 
dew  on  the  grass  blade  ;  take  time  to  watch 
tne  trees  in  their  grandeur,  the  stretch  of 
meadow,  the  sparkling  stream,  the  cloud 
mountains,  the  sunset  glory.  When  you 
see  a  caterpillar  on  plant  or  tree,  capture 
him  and  place  him  in  a  box  half-filled  with 
earth  ana  fasten  a  netting  over  the  top. 
Take  care  also  to  break  on  some  leaves  of 
that  particular  plant.  Keep  the  caterpillar 
suiiplied  with  food,  and  then  watch  and 
wait,  and  you  will  surely  be  repaid  for  your 
trouble.  And  when  the  marvelous  chyrsa- 
lis  appears,  and  finally  the  butterfly — ah  ! 
there  are  few  pleasures  like  the  pleasure  of 
that  experience. 

Suppose  a  teacher  with  some  knowledge 
of  biros  and  a  genuine  interest  in  their  fall 
migration  should  take  a  few  of  her  children 
out  for  an  after-school  walk.    They  may 


see  several  birds,  note  what  they  are  doine, 
learn  the  names  of  one  or  two  not  previously 
known  ;  and  on  the  wav  home  find  and  pos- 
sess themselves,  child-fashion,  of  such 
things  as  mountain-ash  berries,acoms,burrs, 
cones  and  pebbles.  The  teacher  with  gen- 
uine interest  and  sympathy  examines  the 
treasures,  and  in  a  few  words,  when  the 
child-heart  is  warm  and  open,  explains 
something  of  their  nature  and  purpose. 

On  the  next  day  the  story  of  the  walk  is 
made  into  a  reading  lesson,  the  discoveries 
and  teaching  in  it  are  now  emphasized. 
Would  not  such  a  lesson  be  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  children  and  worth  the  read- 
ing? For  your  reading  lessons  you  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  leaves, 
acorns,  and  milk-weed  pods,  which  is  worth 
writing  on  the  blackboard.  Such  sentences 
as,  **  The  apple  is  red,*'  **It  is  round,"  **It 
has  a  stem,"  will  not  satisfy  you  very  lonc^, 
as  you  remember  that  the  children  already 
know  so  much,  and  that  there  are  other 
things  concerning  a  little  red  apple  worth 
knowing,  worth  reading,  and  worth  re- 
membering. Use  the  goleen  days  of  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  in  stores  for  the  winter. 
Let  the  children  themselves,  with  your 
presence  for  inspiration,  gather  the  nuts, 
twigs,  soils,  grains,  seeds,  and  stones  which 
you  are  going  to  study  later.  Thus  when- 
ever we  can  teach  out  of  doors,  have  school  ex- 
cursions, substitute  real  flowers  for  their 
pictures,  growing  ones  for  picked  samples, 
living  for  dead  animals,  dead  ones  for  stufled 
specimens,  the  environment  of  nature  for 
that  of  the  school  room,  we  foster  the  true 
love  of  nature. 

'*  That  is  a  hard  doctrine  "  do  I  hear  some 
one  whisper?  Yes,  but  virtue  will  be  its 
own  reward  in  rich  results.  The  teacher 
will  know  her  children  better,  enjoy  them 
more,  gather  with  them  a  rich  store  of  ex- 
perience, and  discover  in  nature's  own  way. 
As  a  result  she  will  have  a  basis  for  school 
work  which  ydll  make  the  hours  spent  in- 
doors much  nappier  and  more  profitable. 
She  will  have  eained  for  herself  added 
strength  rather  than  added  fatigue. 

If  a  teacher  watches  for  and  siezes  these 
opportunities  she  can  often  teach  in  five 
minutes  more  effectively  than  in  fifteen 
minutes  of  regular  class  work.  For  in- 
stance, Harry  brines  before  school  some- 
thing which  is  an  object  of  interest  to  him, 
and  therefore  to  her.  She  shows  it  to  the 
children  after  school  begins  and,  because 
they  are  as  interested  in  it  as  Harry,  she 
quickly  writes  its  name  or  a  few  sentences 
about  it  on  the  board.  Or  in  the  morning, 
talk  something  is  said  about  frost,  snow- 
storm or  wind,  which  arouses  a  keen  interest 
and  desire  to  talk.  From  this  subject- 
matter  while  interest  is  at  white  heat  the 
skillful  teacher  makes  a  short  reading  les- 
son that  makes  a  deep  impression.  Some- 
thing happens  at  recess,  at  noon;  a  bird 
flies  in  through  the  window,  a  moth  comes 
out  of  a  coccoon,  a  spider  drops  slowly  down 
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from  the  ceiling  on  his  gossamer  thread  ; 
all  these  things  awaken  the  child's  interest, 
and  the  wise  teacher  uses  this  tremendous 
power  to  move  the  educational  wheels,  in- 
stead of  letting  it  go  to  waste. 

There  is  no  monotony  in  Nature  Study. 
In  September  we  have  the  Autumn  flowers, 
the  golden  rod  and  aster.  Begin  with  the 
thought  of  the  flower  needing  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  to  get  the  light  and  sun- 
shine, and  when  October  comes  and  the 
flowers  are  a  little  harder  to  find,  there  are 
the  autumn  leaves.  Never  teach  little  chil- 
dren that  autumn  is  a  time  of  death  and 
decay.  A  much  prettier  thought  is  that 
that  the  leaves,  having  finished  their  work 
on  the  tree,  are  going  down  to  the  ground 
to  cover  seed  or  plant.  In  November  fruits 
suggest  themselves.  During  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  season  we  have  the  evergreen 
trees. 

As  we  go  on  in  the  winter  months 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  very  notice- 
able—then is  the  time  for  our  studies  of  the 
weather.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  little  crayon  weather 
chart.  In  the  early  spring  mornings  the 
bushes  will  be  alive  with  insects,  and  very 
soon  our  work  with  the  birds  will  begin. 

Thus  we  go  on  until  the  spring  flowers 
are  with  us,  and  all  the  way  along  we  make 
a  perfect  chain  and  sequence  of  events,  help- 
ing the  children  to  connect  the  life  around 
them  and  to  see  it  as  a  whole.  Not  botany, 
but  plant  life ;  not  zoology,  but  the  habit§ 
ot  animals  as  seen  by  association  with  them; 
not  ornithology,  but  the  study  of  the  little 
home  in  Branch  Avenue. 

Let  the  teacher  train  the  child  to  regard 
nature  from  both  standpoints — to  see  the 
evidence  of  law,  order,  symmetry,  sequence; 
and  to  watch  the  development  from  stem  to 
leaf,  then  to  flower,  the  succession  of  ger- 
mination, growth,  maturity,  fruitage,  and 
on  to  germination  again  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  him  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  form, 
color,  to  cherish  as  beloved  objects  the 
dainty  fern  leaf,  the  fragile  lily,  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  the  garden,  and  the  sweet  denizens 
of  the  fields.  Study  in  the  same  manner 
the  animal  and  the  mineral  world,  seeing 
both  what  science  reveals  and  what  the 
keener  intuitions  of  the  poets  discover. 
He  will  *'find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
goa'  in  everything." 

Talk  about  homes  in  nature.  **The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
heaven  have  nests."  Where  does  the  bird 
get  materials  for  nest  building  ?  the  variety 
of  nests?  The  squirrels  build  nests  in 
holes ;  how  did  the  holes  get  in  the  tree? 
Where  do  the  twigs  and  grasses  come  from 
which  help  to  form  the  nest  ?  The  homes 
of  the  rabbit,  the  ant,  and  the  bee  form 
pretty  subjects  of  thought.  The  cotton 
gown,  the  linen  table  cloth,  the  woolen  cap, 
the  silk  tie,  each  has  its  story  to  tell  to  the 
ear  that  listens.    The  sun  with  its  heat, 


light  and  chemical  power;  the  stars  with 
their  constellations,  the  moon,  her  light, 
phases,  eclipses— children  take  special  inter- 
est in  the  heavens  ;  the  air,  why  we  breathe, 
need  of  its  purity ;  the  winds,  causes  and 
their  benefits,  the  work  they  do  for  us  on 
the  water  and  on  the  land  ;  coal,  kinds,  use, 
how  obtained,  its  origin  ;  minerals ;  fish  ; 
shells  are  not  rare,  oysters  and  clams  can 
easily  be  had ;  insects,  mosquitoes  and 
cockroaches  are  only  too  plenty ;  many 
rare  opportunities  belong:  to  the  city  child 
to  see  aifferent  nationalities  of  men — each 
one  of  these  furnishes  a  worthy  theme. 
Children  should  be  stimulated  to  think  of 
the  unseen  power  shown  in  the  wind  and 
wave  as  well  as  the  bird  and  flower. 

In  city  schools  the  out- door  work  is  limi- 
ted; but  even  here  are  sparrows  and  pigeons 
about  the  street,  with  birds  in  the  parks  ; 
seeds  are  plenty  and  fruit  is  always  obtain- 
able, window-eardens  are  possible ;  the 
grasshopper  is  bound  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous in  city  and  country  alike.  Prof. 
Scott  was  quoted  as  saying  there  was 
enough  material  in  any  city  back  yard  for 
scientific  nature  study,  if  teachers  had  eyes 
to  see. 

A  prominent  educator  who  at  one  time 
taught  in  a  country  district  was  asked, 
*•  What  part  of  your  life  as  a  teacher  has 
left  the  most  pleasant  memories?"  **Oh, 
the  walks  we  took  at  noon  in  search  of 
snails  ;  the  collection  of  leaves  we  pasted  on 
cards ;  the  insects  we  noticed ;  and  the 
flowers  we  gathered  to  decorate  our  bare 
room.  As  I  meet  my  former  pupils,  now 
men  and  women,  how  they  do  recall  and 
remember  these  walks !"  No  school  time 
taken,  for  the  common -sense  practical  di- 
rector insisted  that  no  time  should  be  taken 
up  with  such  nonsense,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  noons  had 
been  spjent  at  figures,  reading  and  spelling. 
No;  I  simply  showed  my  interest  m  what 
was  of  interest  to  me,  and  the  children 
caught  it,  just  as  they  catch  anything  from 
the  mumps  to  cigarettes,  and  from  polite  be- 
haviour to  honesty  and  truthfulness.  He 
said.  Now  that  the  fruitage  has  come 
what  am  I  to  decide?  Emphatically  that 
there  is  no  more  important  branch  of  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  our  country  dis- 
tricts than  acquaintance  with  Nature.  They 
are  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  and  in 
time  will  be  the  owners  of  these  farms  and 
orchards.  In  no  way  can  you  better  help 
them  to  happy,  successful  lives,  than  to  cul- 
tivate by  precept  and  example  a  loving  in- 
terest in  the  natural  objects  and  phenomena 
they  will  always  be  among.  Follow  John 
Burroughs'  advice,  **  let  children  soak  them- 
selves in  the  atmosphere  of  nature." 

Vacation!  Momentous  are  its  possibili- 
ties! Can  we  as  teachers  do  anything  to 
keep  its  varied  influence  in  right  channels  ? 
Yes,  much.  Have  a  sociable  talk  with  the 
class  before  the  end  of  the  term  as  to  what 
science  work  they  have  liked  best,  leading 
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up  to  the  idea  that  each  choose  some  one 
thine  to  collect  or  observe  during  vacation, 
to  tell  and  show  the  rest  about  next  fall. 

Why  was  the  world  made  full  of  light, 
glowing  with  lavish  wealth  of  color  ?  Why 
are  we  surrounded  with  beautiful  form  in 
flower,  fruit  and  tree,  in  all  living  creatures, 
in  the  very  stones  and  nx^ks,  and  in  the 
sculptured  gardens  of  the  hills?  Why 
should  flower  exhale  fragrance,  and  moon- 
light lend  to  the  scene  already  fair  the 
glamour  and  witchery  of  fairyland  ?  Is  all 
this  wonder  planned  by  an  all-wise  Father 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  few?  Oh,  no!  but 
for  the  uplifting  of  all  His  children  in  ad- 
miration of  His  handiwork.  What  difler- 
ence  whether  this  bit  of  river  bank  is  mine 
or  thine?  I  see  it  daily;  I  drink  in  its 
beauty,  inhale  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
take  to  heart  its  lessons  of  peace,  and  in 
this  appreciation  I  own  the  best  this 
precious  bit  of  earth  and  water  can  give, 
and  it  is  mine! 

A  friend  whose  childhood  had  been  spent 
near  the  town  and  who  had  loved  the  old 
trees  all  her  life  passed  by  one  day  with  her 
pupils.  **Do  you  see  my  elm  tree?'*  she 
said,  half  conscious  of  her  expression  of 
possession.  The  children  exclaimed,  **  Why, 
Miss  Rose,  I  didn't  know  that  was  yours  ?'* 
•'  Yes,"  she  said  *'  it  is  mine!''  **  Why,  do 
you  own  the  land.?"  **No.'*  "Did  you 
ever  own  it?"  **No,  never."  At  last  a 
light  broke  over  the  face  of  a  little  eight 
year  old  girl.  **Miss  Rose,"  she  said 
quietly,  *'do  you  mean  you  like  it,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  yours?"  **  Yes.  my  child, 
that  is  just  it." 

Dear  teachers,  value  rightly  your  influ- 
ence. You  are  privileged  above  all  others. 
Hearts  are  open  to  you  which  not  even  the 
pastor  or  priest  can  enter  until  it  is  perhaps 
too  late. 

O  how  blessed  is  the  child  whose  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  have  been  opened  to  Nature,  for 

**  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee 
Saying:  *  Here  is  a  story  book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.' 
**  *  Come  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 
*Into  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscript  of  God.' 
**  And  be  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  uurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 
**  And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 
Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

When  Agassiz  had  his  first  class  of 
students  at  his  museum  in  Cambridge,  he 
set  before  each  student  a  pile  of  shells  or  a 
collection  of  fishes,  or  some  other  subject  of 
study,  and  told  them  to  find  out  what  they 
could  about  them  by  observation.  He  did 
not  give  them  text-books   to   read,  with 


reader-made  classifications,  but  set  them  to 
classifjring  for  themselves.  Their  observa- 
tion might  be  inadequate,  their  classifica- 
tions might  be  crude,  but  whatever  the  im- 
mediate practical  outcome  of  the  study,  the 
habit  was  formed  to  see  for  one's  self.  Some 
of  these  students  became  distinguished 
naturalists. 

The  Great  Teacher  spake  not  without  a 
parable,  and  in  this  we  see  our  clue  for  the 
kind  of  conversation  with  our  children. 
Let  them  see  the  face  of  Nature,  but  also  the 
face  of  the  Father;  and  that  is  the  thought  I 
would  leave  with  you  as  the  foundation- 
truth  of  all  nature  work — ^the  love  of  beauty, 
of  harmony,  and  of  co-operation;  the  senti- 
ment that  grows  out  of  it  in  the  children's 
minds,  that  everything  in  its  place  is  good, 
that  everything  is  working  for  everything 
else,  and  that  there  is  no  selfishness  any- 
where through  nature. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  either  pa- 
per, and  the  conference  closed. 


RURAL  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


THIS  Conference  was  held  in  Room  M, 
and  was  in  charge  of  Mi.ss  Elizabeth 
Lloyd  as  chairman.  The  first  exercise 
was  the  following  paper  by  Supt.  J.  M. 
Berkey,  of  Johnstown,  on 

GRADKP  WORK  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  management  of  country  schools  is  a 
theme  of  frequent  and  earnest  discussion. 
To  those  who  work  in  and  for  them,  their 
environments,  conditions  and  possibilities 
present  a  problem  which  challenges  the 
most  thoughtful  and  continued  study. 
Eminent  educational  theorists  have  evolved 
systems  of  gradation  and  outlined  courses 
of  study  for  the  rural  schools.  But  these, 
like  '* Locke's  Grand  Model"  for  the  scat- 
tered pioneers  of  the  Carolinas,  lacked 
adaptation  to  existing  conditions,  and  have 
failed  of  satisfactory  results.  Many  practi- 
cal educators,  in  close  touch  with  rural  edu- 
cational life,  have  wrought  out  plans  of 
management  and  outlines  of  work  peculiarly 
adapted  to  local  conditions  and  needs. 
These  systems,  however,  vary  as  greatly  as 
the  personal  experiences  and  the  individual 
thought  of  those  who  have  woldced  them 
out,  and  as  a  rule  extend  no  farther  and 
continue  no  longer  than  the  direct  personal 
supervision  of  the  projectors. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  establish  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  State,  standing,  indeed, 
in  the  front  rank  of  educational-  thought 
and  progress,  we  have  as  yet  no  common 
basis  of  management,  no  course  of  study,  no 
unity  of  plan  in  the  correlation  of  studies 
for  the  country  schools.  And  yet,  there  is 
scarcely  a  count}^  in  the  State  that  has  not 
done  something  in  the  line  of  unifying  and 
systematizing  the  school  work  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  State  Department  has  neither 
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helped  nor  hindered  this  feature  of  county 
supervision,  but  has  permitted  (and  wisely, 
too,  I  think^  each  superintendent  or  local 
school  boara  to  adapt  or  adopt  a  system  of 
grading  best  suited  to  local  conditions. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  rural  schools 
have  essentially  the  same  work  to  do 
throughout  the  State,  something  might  be 
gained  if  county  superintendents  could 
unite  in  a  common  plan  or  system  of  grad- 
ing, which  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
bend  to  local  conditions,  while  giving  to  all 
the  benefit  and  the  stimulus  of  united 
thought  and  work.  A  system  that  would 
permit,  not  reauire,  adoption  and  adapta- 
tion by  local  scnool  authorities,  would  give 
strength,  permanency,  and  gliding  help  to 
individual  effort,  and  lessen  greatly  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  appliances  and  forms.  Just 
how  much  State  direction  and  control  might 
aid  in  this  work  I  am  not  here  to  discuss. 
I  only  know  that  the  policy  of  our  honored 
leader  in  the  school  work  of  the  State  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  sys- 
tem of  popular  education.  Pennsylvania  no 
more  neeas  a  mandatory,  exacting  and  un- 
bending course  of  study  for  all  her  schools 
than  she  needs  a  State  series  of  text-books 
for  every  district,  etc.  Our  school  system 
is  a  good  one ;  ^reat  in  its  achievements : 
greater  still  in  its  possibilities,  because  it 
gives  the  widest  possible  latitude  for  indi- 
vidual development  and  local  direction  and 
control.  Under  existing  legal  provision  the 
schools  of  any  district  may  be  nch  fountains 
of  knowledge  and  culture.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  admit  they  may  be  so  man- 
aged or  mismanaged  as  to  be  but  indifferent 
book-shops.  But  it  is  the  conscious  privi- 
lege and  possibility  of  development  and 
progress,  without  the  official  dictum  of 
**Thou  Shalt"  or  **Thou  shalt  not,"  that 
gives  to  every  superintendent,  every  teacher 
and  every  district  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
advancement  and  the  highest  attainments 
in  work  and  worth.  The  schools  are  what 
the  people  want  them  to  be;  or  rather,  what 
the  leaaers  in  school  work  want  them  to  be. 
While  individual  districts,  and  even  coun- 
ties, may  suffer  for  a  time  because  of  incom- 
petent or  unworthy  leaders,  nevertheless, 
it  is  this  feature  of  local  self-control  and 
direction  that  gives  to  our  school  system  its 
abundant  and  overflowing  vitality,  and  as- 
sures to  the  system  as  a  whole  its  acknowl- 
edged merit,  as  compared  with  the  systems 
of  other  States. 

While,  therefore,  we  recognize  the  abiding 
and  stimulating  principle  of  school  manage- 
ment, and  yield  the  freest  personal  liberty 
in  supervision  as  in  teaching  that  may  be 
consistent  with  associated  work  and  work- 
ers, the  tendency  towards  some  degree  of 
system,  unity  and  gradation  in  our  rural 
schools  is  so  plainly  manifest  that  it  must 
be  recognized  as  vital  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  system  of  education.  Let 
us  find,  if  we  can,  the  fundamental  basis  of 
gradation  in  rural  schools,  a  possible  and 


practical  plan  for  the  uniform  classification 
of  pupils  in  such  schools. 

As  the  cities  and  towns,  because  of  their 
educational  needs,  led  the  way  in  graded 
work,  the  district  management  sought  to 
apply  the  same  general  system  of  grading 
in  country  schools.  Not  a  few  have  been 
the  attempts  to  use  the  city  course  of  study, 
with  its  eight  or  ten  years  of  distinct  grade 
work,  in  the  one-room  school,  with  the  result 
of  bringing  into  it  greater  chaos  in  classifi- 
cation and  work  than  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  its  non-gnided  condition.  The  city 
course  of  study,  if  properly  arranged  and 
adapted,  grows  out  of  the  actual  condition 
and  needs  of  city  school  work .  So  the  course 
of  study  for  the  country  school  must  be  a 
distinct  product  of  rural  educatioilal  condi- 
tions and  needs.  And  when  once  we  are 
willing  to  give  to  the  country  school  equal 
.  thought,  time,  talent  and  supervision  with 
the  schools  of  denser  population,  they  need 
fear  no  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  city 
schools. 

The  difference  between  the  city  and  coun- 
try school  is  rather  the  difference  in  teaching 
power,  length  of  term,  and  school  facilities, 
than  from  any  necessary  advantage  in 
closely-graded  work.  The  isolated  one- 
room  scnool  is  not  necessarily  undesirable 
or  insufficient  for  the  training  of  youth. 
With  an  inexperienced  and  incompetent 
teacher,  haphazard  work  and  a  short  term, 
it  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  place  for  the  mental 
and  moral  evolution  ot  childhood.  But  the 
fact  that  it  has  pupils  ranging  from  six 
years  to  twenty  is  not  in  itself  an  element 
of  weakness  or  a  disadvantage  to  any  pupil. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  take  mv  boy 
from  the  closely -graded  town  school  and 
send  him  to  a  country  school  of  thirty  or 
thirty- five  pupils,  provided  he  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  same  teaching  talent  and 
equal  conveniences,  facilities  and  length  of 
term.  The  boy  in  the  country  school  is  in 
constant  touch  with  those  above  and  below 
him  in  grade  work.  He  lives'  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  varied  thought  and  knowledge. 
By  unconscious  absorption  and  self-activity 
he  learns  to  think  and  know  and  do  for 
himself.  And  he  comes  out  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  if  not  quite  so  well  informed  as 
his  city  cousin,  yet  stronger  and  better  in 
the  essential  elements  that  enter  into  suc- 
cessful living.  With  the  district  high 
school,  now  a  part  of  our  system,  I  venly 
believe  that  equal  educational  privileges 
with  the  cities  are  accorded  every  rural 
home,  and  that  no  one  need  to  "  go  to  town  *' 
to  get  a  common  school  education. 

But  our  country  schools  yet  lack  in  effici- 
ency and  genuine  worth,  because  for  the 
most  part  they  lack  in  competent  teaching, 
adequate  supervision  and  systematize 
work.  Our  theme  has  to  do  with  the  last 
item  only.  And  while  system  in  classifica- 
^  tion  and  work  will  not  compensate  for  poor 
'  teaching  of  weak  and  inadequate  supervi- 
sion, it  will  aid  greatly  in  strengthening 
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and  directing  along  ri^ht  lines  the  work  of 
the  individual  school ;  it  will  stimulate  con- 
tinued attendance  and  study  on  the  part  of  1 
pupils,  unify  and  harmonize  the  otherwise 
isolated  work  and  workers  in  rural  schools, 
and  multiply  many  times  the  directing 
power  of  the  superintendent. 

The  country  school  needs  system  as  well 
as  the  city  school,  and  neither  needs  any 
more  system  than  is  necessary  to  put  in 
propjer  co-ordinate  relation  the  work  of  suc- 
cessive terms  and  teachers— system  that 
shall  leave  to  every  grade  and  teacher  the 
widest  possible  latitude  in  matter,  method 
and  individual  development.  Whatever  is 
more  than  this  is  but  the  sounding  brass  of 
lifeless,soulless, worthless  school  machinery. 

The  one-room  school  has  all  grades  of 
pupils,  but  they  may  easily  and  naturally 
be  arranged  in  three  divisions — ^primary, 
intermediate  and  advanced — each  division 
covering  about  three  years  of  school  work, 
and  marking  more  or  less  distinctive  peri- 
ods of  child  life.  The  first  period  is  devoted 
largeljr  to  objective  and  illustrative  teach- 
ing, with  a  very  limited  use  of  text  books. 
The  second  period  contemplates  a  thorough 
drill  in  fundamental  forms  and  facts,  and  in- 
troduces the  pupil  to  a  proper  use  of  the  ele- 
mentary text-books.  The  third  period  is 
given  mainly  to  thought  development, 
scientific  classification,  and  correct  habits 
in  reading  and  study,  the  advanced  text- 
books being  used  and  completed.  While 
the  development  of  thought  and  expression 
is  the  fundamental  aim  throughout  the  en- 
tire course,  the  work  must  be  so  divided  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  recognized  psycho- 
logical principles  of  the  sense-hunger  of 
early  childhood,  the  fact  or  memory-hunger 
of  youth,  and  the  thought-hunger  of  ma- 
turer  years.  Designating  these  divisions  by 
the  readers  in  common  use,  we  would  say, 
the  primary  division  includes  all  pupils  in 
the  first  and  second  reader  grades;  the  in- 
termediate division  includes  the  third  and 
fourth  reader*  grades ;  and  the  advanced 
division  includes  all  pupils  beyond  the 
fourth  reader  grade. 

With  three  distinct  divisions  we  already 
have  a  graded  school ;  but  effective  class- 
work  requires  further  grading.  This  may 
be  secured  by  classifying  pupils  along  two 
distinct  lines  of  study  and  development- 
language  and  arithmetic.  Language  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  get  and  to  give  thought, 
and  embraces  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
language  proper,  and  in  some  degree  nature 
study  and  history.  Arithmetic  includes  the 
facility  in  handling  numbers  and  the  power 
of  seeing  relations,  and  includes  arithmetic 
proper  and  the  development  of  clear  and 
accurate  reasoning  along  all  lines.  Making 
reading  and  arithmetic  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation, we  may  have  a  first  and  a  second 
grade  in  the  primary  division,  a  third  and  a 
fourth  grade  In  the  intermediate  division, 
and  a  fifth  grade  in  the  advanced  division. 
The  grades  should  be  distinct  in  reading 


and  arithmetic,  and  with  these  as  centres 
the  other  branches  may  be  co-ordinated. 

In  co-ordinating  the  studies  for  the  rural 
schools,  I  would  leave  no  blanks  anywhere. 
Boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  division  can 
learn  certain  forms  ot  expression,  simple 
illustrations  in  number,  plain  truths  and 
facts  in  nature,  easy  lessons  in  hygiene, 
fanciful  fable  or  simple  biography,  when 
properly  adapted  and  taught,  quite  as  well 
as  at  any  subsequent  period.  As  a  matter 
of  course  text-books  need  not  be  used, 
separate  classes,  even,  need  not  necessarily 
be  formed,  but  the  beginnings  of  all  the 
common  school  branches  may  be  taught  in 
the  primary  division,  while  we  have  text- 
books in  reading  only,  and  distinct  grade 
work  in  reading  and  numbers.  With  a  few 
simple  suggestions,  lines  and  limitations  of 
work,  we  would  let  the  teacher  find  the 
matter  and  adapt  the  method. 

This  plan  of  grading  with  the  synopsis  of 
grade  work  is  indicated  in  the  following 
plan,  which  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  my 
own  observation,  thought  and  work  in  and 
for  the  country  schools.    [See  next  page.] 

Out  of  this  grading  and  co-ordination  of 
studies,  classification  and  programme  must 
take  form.  Under  ordinaiy  conditions,  the 
daily  classes  may  be  formed  as  follows: 

Reading — Five  classes;  seven  recitations. 
The  first  and  second  grade  each  two  recita- 
tions, combining  spelling,  writing  and 
language.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  each  one  recitation. 

Spelling — Two  classes;  two  recitations. 

tVriling — One  general  writing  class  and 
one  pericS. 

Language— Three  classes  (two  with  text- 
books); three  recitations. 

Artthtnelic—¥\ve  classes  (three  with  text- 
books); five  recitations. 

Geography— Three  classes  (two  with  text- 
books); three  recitations. 

Hislory—Tvfo  classes;  two  recitations. 

Physiology— Two  classes;  two  recitations. 

In  the  primaiT  division,  elementary 
geography,  physiology  and  history  may  be 
combined  in  one  general  daily  lesson,  giv- 
ing each  branch  due  prominence  in  succes- 
sive recitations. 

This  outline  of  classification,  which  here, 
as  even  it  has  been  in  my  own  supervision 
of  country  schools,  is  merely  suggestive. 
But  I  know  it  is  practical  and  adapted  to 
actual  conditions  and  needs. 

It  provides  for  about  eighteen  recitations 
above  the  primary  division,  which  although 
requiring  much  attention  and  direction  in 
seat  and  class-work,  the  actual  recitatiot]  3 
for  these  grades  are  necessarily  short.  Tl  i 
whole  daily  programme  should  give  tht 
primary  pupils  at  least  four  regular  reciU  • 
tions,  the  intermediate  division  five  or  six, 
and  the  advanced  division  seven  recitations 
exclusive  of  the  general  writing  class. 
[Seat  work.] 

An  important  auxiliary  in  the  grading  of 
the  country  schools  is  the  record  left  by 
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each  teacher  for  his  successor.  The  true 
report,  whei;  properly  made,  should  show  a 
complete  record  of  the  work  and  grade- 
standing  of  each  pupil  in  attendance,  with 
such  recommendations  for  promotions  as 
are  deemed  advisable.  The  report  should 
also  contain  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
of  the  text-books  used  by  each  pupil  and 
the  needs  of  a  school  as  a  whole  in  the  line  of 
supplies  and  books  for  the  succeeding  term. 
It  may  also  contain  such  general  informa- 
tion concerning  the  management  and  work 
of  the  school  as  will  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  board  of  directors  ana  the  succeeding 
teacher.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have 
found  it  most  satisfactory  to  have  a  common 
form  for  the  entire  county,  and  require  each 
teacher  to  send  his  completed  term  report  to 
the  county  superintendent  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  term.  The  reports  from  each 
district,  after  being  carefully  examined, 
were  sent  to  the  respective  secretaries  of 
school  boards,  by  whom  they  were  placed  in 
hands  of  the  newly  elected  teachers. 

This  feature  of  the  graded  system  may  be 
varied  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  it  must 
be  faithfully  and  fully  carried  out,  to  the 
end  that  each  teacher  may  understand  just 
what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  and 
where  his  work  should  begin. 

Graduation  in  some  form  is  a  natural  and 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  eraded  school  work. 
Properly  regulated  and  guarded,  it  will 
prove  a  healthful  stimulus  to  regular  and 
continued  attendance,  and  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  further  study  and  higher  attain- 
ments. The  value  and  the  effective  tendency 
of  any  s^'stem  of  graduation,  however,  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  spirit  of  super- 
vision, and  the  standard  set  by  the  authori- 
ties who  control  the  matter  of  graduation. 
A  common  school  diploma  may  mean  much 
or  little.  It  may  be  a  helpful  and  healthful 
stimulus  to  work  and  worth,  or  it  may  be  a 
stumbling-block  or  delusion  to  ambitious 
young  people.  Here,  too,  I  would  place 
the  power  of  control  and  direction  in  the 
hands  of  the  faithful  superintendent,  who 
should  have  no  ambition  and  no  interest 
but  the  improvement  of  all  the  schools  of  his 
county. 

The  successful  grading  of  country  schools 
requires  quite  as  much  thought,  attention 
to  details,  official  and  efiective  direction,  as 
any  other  line  of  school  manag^ement.  The 
principle  of  grading  is,  I  believe,  vital  to 
substantial  progress  and  successful  super- 
vision; the  plan  of  gradation  is  a  matter  of 
local  control  and  adaptation  to  existing 
conditions.  But  this  line  of  school  work, 
now  so  plainly  prominent  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania, that  under  wise  and  efficient  lead- 
ership, shall  bring  the  rural  school  to  a 
higher  standard  of  worth,  and  make  them  a 
more  potent  factor  in  the  training  of  youth 
for  future  citizenship. 

President  Smith  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher  leaving  a  record 


behind  on  going  away,  that  will  enable  his 
or  her  successor  to  start  intelligently. 

Supt.  Beer  said  the  record  should  be 
kept  in  the  school  register.  Then  the 
difierent  grades  can  be  kept  together,  and 
show  exactly  where  each  pupil  is,  and 
such  a  record  cannot  well  be  lost,  as  is 
often  the  case  where  notes  are  kept  as 
loose  papers. 

Supt  Hamilton,  said  that  some  of  our 
weaknesses  had  come  from  pupils  taking 
what  studies  they  pleased,  which 
amounted  sometimes  to  some  of  the 
branches  required  by  law  failing  to  be 
taught;  the  pupils,  or  their  parents  for 
them,  classifying  themselves — this  was 
worse  before  we  had  the  text-book  law ; 
and  that  the  same  work  was  often  gone 
over  again  and  again,  to  the  disgust  and 
discouragement  of  the  pupil. 

Supt.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna,  said  a 
course  had  been  in  use  in  nearly  all  the 
schools  in  his  county ;  the  pupils  who 
completed  it,  after  examination  by  their 
teachers,  were  summoned  to  the  county 
seat  for  a  day's  examination  by  the 
Supemtendent,  and  those  who  passed 
received  diplomas.     It  has  been  a  success. 

Supt.  Bodler  had  just  introduced  the 
course,  and  could  not  yet  give  results. 

Supt.  Weiss  thought  a  good  ungraded 
school  with  a  live  teacher  was  better  than 
a  graded  school.  The  pupils  have  a 
chance  to  learn  by  listening  to  the  classes 
above  them,  and  the  teacher  gets  better 
acquainted  with  the  children  and  can  get 
in  more  individual  work. 

Supt.  Slotter  said  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a  course 
of  study  where  the  Superintendent  has  the 
confidence  of  teachers  and  directors. 
Since  he  had  put  in  practice  the  plan  of 
giving  diplomas,  many  pupils  had  re- 
mained in  school  a  year  or  two  longer  in 
order  to  complete  the  course,  who  would 
otherwise  have  left. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
course  for  the  state,  Supt.  Berkey  thought 
that  could  hardly  be  successfully  done. 
The  system  of  gradation  outlined  in  the 
paper  made  less  work  for  a  superintendent, 
rather  than  more,  and  under  it  there  was 
a  perceptible  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  If  Supt.  Berkey's 
course  has  been  proven  good  for  the 
thirteen  counties  where  it  has  already 
been  adopted,  why  would  it  not  be  good 
for  all  our  sixty-seven  counties  ?    He  be- 
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lieved  it  would  do  good  to  have  such  a 
course  printed  in  every  report  book  sent 
out  from  the  State  Department. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Con- 
ference closed. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


BEFORE  the  hour  for  the  evening  ses- 
sion, the  members  enjoyed  a  fine  concert 
on  the  school  campus  by  the  Bloomsburg 
Comet  Band,  which  pleasantly  filled  up 
the  interval.  The  arrival  of  the  Governor 
was  announced,  and  the  auditorium  was 
soon  crowded  to  its  full  capacity.  After 
music  by  the  Normal  orchestra,  Governor 
Hastings  was  introduced,  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

THB  governor's  ADDRESS. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  is  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
many  events  that  intimately  concern  the 
general  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
educational  i)olicy  of  William  Penn  and 
the  causes  which,  in  his  early  day,  rendered 
it  somewhat  impracticable  ;  the  early  efforts 
of  his  descendants  and  of  the  several  church 
denominations  to  establish  schools ;  the 
gradual  commingling  of  nationalities  and 
religious  denominations  in  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood  or  common  schools  , 
the  long  continued  fight  for  free  schools ; 
the  measures  adopted  to  perfect  free  school 
law ;  the  educational  revival  of  1854,  and 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction;  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools;  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the 
generous  provision  made  for  the  orphans  of 
me  heroes  of  Pennsylvania  who  sacrified 
their  lives  to  preserve  the  Union  —  are 
events  in  the  history  of  our  educational  de- 
velopment which  should  make  every  patri- 
otic citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  proud, 
concerning,  as  they  do,  the  inmost  life  of 
our  social  and  political  system. 

While  the  several  religious  denominations 
represented  by  the  early  settlers  built  school 
houses  and  maintained  many  schools — and 
church  and  school  were  planted  together  in 
almost  every  locality  where  a  congregation 
of  Christians  of  like  faith  could  be  collected 
large  enough  to  sustain  them — ^yet  the 
number  of  schools  established  in  this  way 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  children  who  desired  an  educa- 
tion. 

In  proportion  to  population  the  schools 
were  fewer  in  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the 
State.  As  the  people  moved  west  into  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  along  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Juniata,  and  over  the  Alleghenies,  in- 
termingling socially  and  in  business,  out  of 
common  toils,  common  privations,  common 


dangers,  and  common  interests,  there  nec- 
essarily came  to  be  common  schools. 

The  Revolutionary  War  not  only  united 
the  whole  people  into  one  body,  but  its 
results  stimulated  enterprise  and  quickened 
intellectual  activity.  The  number  of  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  States  rapidly  increased. 
Without  any  controlling  law,  and  therefore 
without  any  system,  but  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  obtain  at  least  some  education  for 
their  children,  guided  only  by  the  light 
which  experience  in  an  American  wilder- 
ness furnished,  limited  always  by  poverty 
and  scanty  surroundings,  our  fathers  built 
school  houses,  employ^  teachers,  and  sent 
their  children  to  school  as  best  they  could. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common 
school  system  in  1834,  there  were  at  least 
four  thousand  school  houses  in  the  State 
built  by  voluntaiy  contributions  of  the 
people  who  wanted  their  children  to  get  an 
education. 

Such  schools  were  at  that  day  almost 
without  precedent.  They  were  established 
only  from  necessity,  but,  as  the  people  of 
difierent  denominations  mingled  more  and 
more  together,  their  sectarian  training  and 
customs  of  exclusiveness  acquired  across 
the  sea,  began  to  wear  away,  and  they 
finally  discovered  that  neither  race,  class, 
creed  nor  sect  need  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
union  of  all  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  growth  of  common  school  education 
is  indigenous  to  Pennsylvania.  They  sup- 
plied the  educational  needs  of  the  different 
communities.  They  formed  a  common 
bond  of  union,  and  their  logical  work  was 
the  moulding  of  the  population  into  a  com- 
mon nationality.  The  free  school,  the 
church,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  people,  are  the  corner- 
stones of  our  country's  existence.  Governor 
Mifflin,  in  1790,  wrote  with  the  pen  of 
prophecy  when  he  said  in  his  first  message: 

**To  multiply,  regulate  an,d  strengthen 
the  sources  01  education  is,  indeed,  the  duty 
and  must  be  the  delight  of  every  wise  and 
virtuous  government;  for  the  experience  of 
America  has  evinced  that  knowledge,  while 
it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  rights  as  men, 
enforces  our  obligations  as  members  of  so- 
ciety." 

Two  years  later  he  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools  as  follows  : 

'*As  education  indirectly  unites  with 
courts  of  justice  in  producing  an  habitual 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
in  preserving  the  peace  and  order  of  society, 
it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  contemplated  by  the  Constitution, 
may  receive  favorable  attention  ;  for,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is 
better  to  prevent  than  to  punish  offenses ; 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  elevating 
the  sentiments,  and  confirming  the  virtue 
of  the  people  is  the  safest,  the  best  instru- 
ment that  government  can  employ." 
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Governor  McKean  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessor  in  urging  the  legis- 
lature to  carry  into  effect  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  concerning  the  education 
of  the  poor. 
.  On  the  first  day  of  March,  1802,  the  Gov- 
ernor approved  an  Act,  the  first  of  its  class, 
making  provisions  in  a  general  way  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  gratis,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  would  not  answer 
the  intended  purpose.  In  the  hope  of  over- 
coming the  obstacles  met  with  in  applying 
it,  another  Act  was  passed  in  1804  as  a  sub- 
stitute. This  latter  measure  also  was  con- 
sidered an  incomplete  fulfillment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Act  of  1809,  with  the 
same  title  and  aim  as  the  Acts  of  1802  and 
1804,  was  more  carefully  drawn,  better 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
consequently  longer-lived. 

This  Act  did  not  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  school,  nor  did  it  attempt 
to  regulate  in  any  way  the  existing  schools 
it  proposed  to  patronize.  But  its  negative 
character  was  not  its  worst  feature;  it  com- 
pelled parents  to  make  a  public  record  of 
their  povertjr,  to  pauperize  themselves,  ai^d 
to  send  their  children  to  school  with  this 
invidious  mark  upon  them.  Its  practical 
defects  were  apparent  from  the  first  to  the 
friends  of  a  general  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  was  Governor  Simon  Snyder.  In  his 
message  of  1810  he  quotes  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  the  establishment 
of  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  again; 
in  his  message  of  1813,  he  spoke  strongly 
and  emphatically  on  the  subject. 

In  18 17,  foreseeing  the  necessity  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  teachers,  and  the  supervis- 
ion of  schools,  he  recommended:  **That 
some  mode  be  prescribed  by  law  for  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  those  who 
offer  to  instruct  youth." 

Governor  Findlay  in  his  message  of  1818, 
Governor  Hiester  in  his  message  of  1821, 
and  Governor  Shulze  in  1823,  urged  liberal 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  free  schools. 

In  1824,  an  Act  was  passed  repealing  the 
Act  of  1809,  and  all  special  Acts  relating  to 
public  education  except  those  constituting 
the  First  and  Second  Districts  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster,  and  providing,  accord- 
ing to  its  title,  **more  effectually  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  gratis,  and  for  laying 
the  foundation  ot  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Commonwealth.** 
There  are  no  records  to  show  that  this  Act 
ever  went  into  effect;  it  met  with  violent  op- 
position,and  was  repealed  in  1826  and  the  Act 
of  1809  restored.  But  some  of  its  principal 
provisions  show  that,  in  theory  at  least,  it 
did  what  it  purported  to  do— laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  general  system  of  public  educa- 
tion; and  it  contained  some  ot  the  leading 
provisions  that  were  in  substance  incorpor- 
ated into  the  free  school  Act  of  1834,  and 
that  are  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the 
present  day. 


The  early  growth  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools  is  shown  by  the  following 
statistics:  In  18 19  there  were  10  schools,  10 
teachers  and  2,845  ptipils ;  in  1834,  20 
schools,  31  teachers,  and  6,767  pupils;  in 
1843,  214  schools,  499  teachers,  and  33.130 
pupils;  in  1883,  465  schools,  2,168  teachers, 
and  170,548  pupils.  By  way  of  contrast,  let 
us  examine  the  report  for  1894,  and  we  find 
Philadelphia  with  2,988  schools,  2,988  teach- 
ers and  over  200,000  pupils. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  people  of  this  State 
do  not  fully  realize  the  marvelous  transfor- 
mation which  has  taken  place  in  the  educa- 
tional movement  during  the  past  fifty  or 
sixty  years. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  1,525  school 
districts  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  2,432. 
Forty  years  ago  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  State  was  10,186.  To-day  we  have  24,- 
564.  Forty  years  ago  488,000  pupils  were 
registered  in  the  public  schools.  To* day 
they  number  over  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand.  Forty  years  ago  the  State  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  $156,389.  To-day 
the  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  is  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lions. This  does  not  include  the  annual  ap- 
propriations to  Normal  Schools  or  other  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

The  establishment  of  free  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  the  work  of  a  day  of  a 
night.  Nor  was  it  the  work  of  any  one 
man.  The  system  finally  adopted,  and  of 
which  we  now  so  proudly  boast,  was  not  a 
direct  importation  from  any  other  State  or 
any  other  country.  The  principle  of  free 
education,  of  course,  was  not  new,  but  our 
system  was  and  is  different  from  all  others. 
It  grew  up  in  our  own  soil.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  native  forces. 

Every  year  there  comes  to  us  a  vast  army 
of  people  of  all  races  and  languages  from 
the  Old  Worid.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  You  have  seen  them,  and  know  what 
many  of  them  are  like.  Many  of  them  make 
the  best  of  citizens.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
capable of  knowing  of  our  institutions  or  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  This  is  a  new  problem  for  the 
public  school.  My  attention  has  lately  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  twenty-nine  national- 
ities were  recently  represented  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city.  The 
school  is  reported  to  have  been  Grammar 
School  No.  23.  There  were  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments  of  the  school 
thirteen  hundred  children,  and  there  were 
represented  among  them  the  following  na- 
tionalities: Hebrews,  Italians,  Germans, 
Irish,  Greeks,  Russians,  Poles,  French, 
Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  Swiss,  Chinese, 
Sicilians,  Assyrians,  Tunisians,  Japanese, 
Congo  West  Indians,  Cubans,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Herzego- 
vinians,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Egyp- 
tians, Danes  and  Armenians. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  other  city  in 
the  world  can  offer  a  more  interesting  study 
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in  cosmopolitanism  than  this,  and  it  is  com- 
ing down  to  the  dynamic  principles  of  this 
complex,  concrete  American  nation  to  learn 
whether  these  foreign  elements  are  capable 
of  being  assimilated  by  our  public  school 
system  and  turned  into  the  ranks  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking citizenship.  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  to  insist  on  both  a  capacity  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  citizen 
to  become  a  part  of  our  great  economy. 

The  General  Assembly  has  not  forgotten 
to  repair,  when  necessary,  the  educational 
structure  for  which  it  has  provided  so  liber- 
ally. Last  year  a  law  was  enacted  making 
the  schools  absolutely  free  from  sectarian 
intrusion. 

Another  enacment  of  the  last  legislature 
provides  that  no  boy  or  eirl  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  even  though  the 
parents  be  thougntless  or  avaricious  or  crim- 
inal; and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  public  schools  to  see  that  all 
children  come  under  their  beneficent  influ- 
ence, or  that  of  some  other  educational  in- 
stitution. It  is  as  much  the  duty  as  it  is 
the  right  of  a  communit]/^  to  protect  itself 
against  ignorance  and  vice  by  the  proper 
training  of  youth  as  it  is  to  punish  crime. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
have  made  such  provision  in  different  de- 
grees and  on  various  plans,  and  all  recog- 
nize the  principle.  Its  application  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  mean  increased  number  of 
schools  and  teachers,  as  has  already  become 
evident  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  a 
surprising  percentage  of  chiloren  of  school 
age  are  shown  never  to  have  been  in  a  school 
at  all.  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  not  to  let 
a  single  child  grow  up  in  ignorance  who 
is  capable  of  becoming  an  intelligent  and 
good  citizen.  If  our  country  is  to  prosper, 
and  grow  greater  and  stronger,  it  must  be 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  on -coming  generations. 

Notwithstanding  the  generous  provision 
we  have  made  for  Tree  education,  there  is  an 
inequality  which  I  would  like  to  see  re- 
moved so  far  as  may  be.  In  our  cities  and 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  we  have  ex- 
cellent high  and  graded  schools,  bringing 
opportunities  for  higher  education  to  our 
very  doors.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  here  is  one  reason  for  the  dis- 
position to  get  away  from  the  farm  to  the 
town.  And  yet  if  we  add  together  any  two 
or  three  of  our  greatest  elements  of  wealth 
—coal  and  iron,  railroads  and  commerce,  or 
others— they  will  not  equal  in  value  the 
great  agricultural  interest  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  that  interest,  fundamental  as  to  all 
others,  mu.st  be  cared  for.  I  am  in  favor  of 
bringing  the  high  school  into  the  farming 
districts  (Applause),  and  if  the  Legislature 
shall  so  provide  by  law  it  will  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  highest  pleasures  and  honors  of 
my  life  to  attach  my  signature  to  the  bill. 
(Applause.)    We  did  not  have  high  schools 


in  Clinton  County  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
other  day  at  St.  Louis,  after  we  were  through 
with  our  politics  for  the  day,  five  of  the 
Lamar  Township  boys,  who  were  living  in 
as  many  different  States,  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  together,  recalling  the  old  times  when 
a  path  tnrough  the  snow  to  the  school-house 
was  broken  with  a  saw-log ;  when  we 
triumphed  over  **  stalling**  the  teacher  with 
a  sum  in  compound  proportion,  and  after- 
wards barred  nim  out  of  the  school -house; 
when  we  picnicked  in  Matthew  Brown's 
woods  and  he  chased  us  out  at  the  point  of 
the  pitchfork:  and  when  we  ran  off  to  Carlisle 
and  got  into  Uncle  Sam's  uniform,  and  our 
fathers  followed  with  an  order  from  Gover- 
nor Curtin  and  a  hickory  stick,  and  we  went 
back  to  our  books  in  Rote's  school-house 
sadder  but  wiser  boys.  Those  were  good 
times,  and  we  recalled  them  with  pleasure. 

The  difficulty  in  that  school— and  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  other  schools 
in  the  State— was  that  the  *'  big  scholars  ** 
would  start  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  session,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  gram- 
mar, and  before  the  term  ended  were 
'* through  the  books**  and  knew  about  all 
that  was  to  be  learned  from  them.  The 
next  Pall  we  would  begin  a^ain  in  the  same 
school-house  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
books,  with  a  new  teacher,  and  come  out 
again  in  the  Spring,  having  mastered  just 
what  we  accomplished  the  year  before.  It 
was  a  kind  of  an  annual  revival  of  the  old 
text-book  knowledge,  and  after  having  been 
repeated  successively  for  a  number  of  years, 
became  as  tiresome  as  it  was  useless.  Had 
there  been  a  high  school  provided  for  the 
more  advanced  scholars  of  the  three  or  four 
neighboring  townships,  the  farmers'  boys 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  get  as 
good  an  education  as  the  town  boys  and  just 
as  free  of  expense.  It  might  have  kept  the 
farmers'  boys  in  the  fields  during  the  sum- 
mer, instead  of  driving  them  to  the  centers 
of  population  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
Our  tree  schools  must  march  abreast  of  the 
times.  When  cities  are  turning  their  high 
schools  into  free  colleges,  I  want  to  see  the 
townshipps,  the  rural  districts,  have  high 
schools  equal  to  the  best.  Think  of  a  fine 
high  school  building  in  the  centre  of  forty 
acres  of  virgin  timber,  with  a  meeting  hall 
like  this  one,  for  the  common  use  of  all  the 
adjoining  townships,  the  school- rooms  fitted 
up  with  all  the  needed  appliances,  the  work 
of  education  in  the  hands  of  teachers  equal 
to  the  best,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
finished  in  the  common  schools  gathered  in 
this  higher  school  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  profitable  study, — and  all  free — 
free  to  rich  and  poor;  and  if  the  snows  were 
deep  or  weather  bad,  and  distance  too  g^reat 
for  those  not  strong  enough  to  face  the 
blasts  of  winter,  let  there  be  a  public  con- 
vej^ance  to  bring  such  pupils  to  the  school. 
This  is  not  impossible.  Another  million 
per  annum  would  go  far  towards  realizing  it. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  we  spend 
our  school  money.  There  are  some  districts 
whose  schools  have  not  been  benefited  by 
the  increased  appropriation.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  not  wise  enough  to  see  that 
when  the]^  use  the  money  of  the  State  to  de- 
crease their  individual  school  taxes  they  are 
exonerating  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  children.  (Applause.)  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  all  school  districts 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  raise  from 
among  their  own  levies  as  much  school 
money  as  the  State  gives  them.  No  man 
appreciates  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
which  he  enjoys  in  spending  other  people's 
mone3^  so  fully  as  he  who  puts  his  nand 
down  into  his  own  pocket  and  spends  some 
of  his  own  money  for  the  same  purpose. 

No  expenditure  should  be  too  great  for  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  girls;  no  invest- 
ment of  time,  money  or  brains  brings  so 
sure  and  so  good  returns,  for  in  this  lies  the 
guarantee  for  the  future  stability  of  our  in- 
stitutions. What  a  grand  country  we  have, 
and  how  we  ought  to  try  to  brinj^  up  the 
American  youth  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  we  enjoy,  and  to  a  patriotic  loy- 
alty to  the  flag  which  represents  a  freedom 
that  one  day  shall  extend,  I  hope,  through- 
out all  America.  I  like  that  word  common 
school  better  than  free  or  public  school. 
The  common  school  came  from  common 
privations,  a  common  purpose,  a  common 
patriotism,  and  the  common  hope  of  a  people 
living  in  a  Commonwealth,  under  a  common 
flag,  worshiping  a  common  God,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  fraternity  of  a  common  American 
brotherhood. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Dr. 
Lincoln  Hulley,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  de- 
livered an  address  which  was  promised 
us  for  publication,  but  has  not  come  to 
band,  and  is  sketched  briefly  as  follows:  on 

MISTAKEN  VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  does  not  begin  when  the 
child  comes  to  school.  He  has  already 
learned  language,  and  in  watching  his 
mother  and  playing  he  has  been  getting 
education  and  developing  character. 
Education  is  not  derived  only  from  the 
school  curriculum;  work  and  play,  the 
farm,  the  mill,  the  violin,  the  base  ball 
game,  all  that  trains  the  eye  and  hand, 
that  enters  into  the  the  evolution  of  the 
man,  is  a  part  of  education.  School  is  a 
stimulus  of  the  greatest  value,  brt  a  man 
may  be  educated  without  schools.  Plato's 
academy  is  still  open,  and  Garfield's 
ideal  university  was  an  admirable  scheme 
for  training  men.  Bums  in  a  life  of  toil 
found  time  to  set  the  world  singing  his 
songs,  and  Hugh  Miller  the  stone  mason 
traced  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  the 
rocks;  these  were  educated  men.     Moody 


who  has  spent  fifty  years  studying  the 
greatest  of  classics — Washington  and 
Franklin,  who  went  to  no  school — were 
these  uneducated  ?  Schools  cannot  make 
men;  all  men  who  are  made  at  all  are 
self-made,  by  **  toiling  upward  in  the 
night." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  a 
few  brains  are  able  to  grasp  an  education, 
and  this  error  has  cut  off  many  an  aspiring 
life.  We  must  bring  out  the  possibilities 
of  our  children;  the  hope  of  the  common- 
wealth lies  in  the  education  not  of  the 
few,  but  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  boy 
or  girl  in  these  days  cannot  get  an  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  education  is  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  all  who  have  ambition  to 
attain  it,  though  they  start  without  a 
dollar.  Men  and  women  are  found  in 
every  college  and  Normal  School,  strug- 
gling to  prepare  themselves  for  all  posi- 
tions in  life. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  education 
consists  in  cramming  the  head  of  a  man 
with  facts.  That  develops  memory,  and 
memory  is  a  good  thing,  full,  ready  and 
accurate;  but  it  is  a  small  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  teacher  is  not  simply  an 
instructor,  but  an  educator — not  a  drill 
master  to  prescribe  so  much  to  be  com- 
mitted each  day,  but  to  train  the  powers 
of  the  mind  so  they  can  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  life.  The  emphasis  should 
be  shifted  from  the  three  R's  to  the  three 
H's — head,  hand  and  heart.  The  man 
whose  head  is  packed  full  is  not  educated 
till  the  hand  and  heart  are  also  trained. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  pupils  into 
Babbitt  calculating  machines  nor  cyclo- 
pedias. The  mind  is  not  only  an  absor- 
t)ent  sponge.  A  library  should  be  a 
gymnasium  for  intellectual  athletics. 
Pupils  must  be  trained  to  work— to  over- 
come resistance  and  so  develop  power. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  diploma.  There  are  such 
things  as  learned  fools,  but  the  wise  old 
world  cannot  be  fooled  all  the  time.  The 
world  asks  for  dynamic  men — what  are 
you?  how  big  are  you?  what  can  you  do? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  rate  all  education  by 
the  market  value  of  utilitarianism.  We 
cannot  afiPord  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  our  own  soul. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  was  requested  to  address 
the  Association,  but  excused  himself  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
audience  was  dismissed. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  opening  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Brandt,  of  Bloomsburg, 
who  read  from  Romans  xiii.  and  offered 
prayer. 

Supt.  Beer  asked  leave  to  ofiFer  a  resolu- 
,tion  providing  for  a  committee  of  five 
County  Superintendents  who  should  pre- 
pare and  report  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  un- 
graded schools  of  the  State.  The  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

WICKHRSHAM  MEBftORIAI.. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Secretary  of  the 
Wickersham  Memorial  Committee,in  the 
absence  of  chairman  Brumbaugh,  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted 
and  the  Committee  continued: 

The  Wickersham  Memorial  Committee 
reports  progress.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
alcoves  in  the  new  Statue  library  building 
has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  it  will  be  placed  the  Wickersham 
Pedagogical  Library. 

All  the  pedagogical  works  now  in  the 
State  library  will  be  transferred  to  this 
alcove,  but  the  selection  of  these  is  yet  to 
be  made. 

A  circular  letter,  endorsed  by  Gov.  Hast- 
ings and  State  Librarian  Egle,  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  publishers  of  pedagogical 
works  in  the  United  States,  asking  them 
for  contributions  of  books. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  J.  D.  Pyott  and 
John  A.  M.  Passmore  have  been  appointed 
a  standing  committee  on  the  purchase  of 
books.  By  the  end  of  another  year  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  library  will  be  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  will  have  begun  its  career 
of  usefulness. 

DR.   BURROWES'    MEMORIAL. 

Deputy  Houck  offered  the  following 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  Memorial  to 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  the  committee 
continued  to  complete  its  work: 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  regjard  with  gratifica- 
tion the  admirable  showing  of  work  done 
during  the  past  year  upon  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial,  as  presented  yesterday  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Memorial  Committee.  We  earn- 
estly commend  to  Superintendents  and  all 
others  employed  in  the  public  schools  this 
noble  effort  to  honor  him  who  must  always 
stand  as  our  foremost  champion  of  Free 
School  Education^  and  trust  that  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Burrowes  here  before  us,  which 
has  graced  this  chapel  during  our  sessions, 
and  which  brngs  him  back  again  into  this 
Association  where  he  was  once  a  presence  so 


familiar,  may  be  placed  in  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Louden,  of  Greenville,  Pa., 
read  the  paper  on  **  Child  Study,**  part 
of  which  was  printed  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  The  foumaL 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING. 

The  programme  provided  for  a  **  Crit- 
ique of  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
reading  now  in  vogue,**  but  the  Ward 
Rational  Method  and  the  Famham  Sen- 
tence Method  were  not  represented,  and 
the  question  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
Pollard  Synthetic  and  the  Fundenberg 
Phonic  Methods — the  former  being  pre- 
sented by  Supt.  Hamilton  of  Allegheny, 
and  thelatter  by  Miss  Fundenberg.  These 
papers  and  the  discussion  accompanying 
will  appear  in  the  Ooioh^r  Journal, 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt.  Coughlin  made  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
good  citizens  of  Bloomsburg  for  their  gra- 
cious welcome,  their  kindlv  reception,  and 
generous  hospitality  that  have  greeted  us 
upon  every  side;  to  the  management  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  town  for  opening 
the  factories  to  our  inspection  and  present- 
ing us  with  souvenirs  prepared  especially 
for  this  occasion,  showing  unmistakably 
that  we  were  thought  of  before  we  came 
here,  and  thus  delicately  expressing  a  desire 
to  be  remembered  by  us  after  we  are  gone; 
to  the  principal  and  trustees  for  giving  us  a 
place  of  meeting,  a  home,  at  the  normal 
school,  and  the  freedom  of  the  buildings  and 
beautiful  grounds  for  our  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment ;  to  the  band  for  elegant  musical 
programme  furnished ;  to  the  executive 
committee  for  the  faithful  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  has  completed  and  car- 
ried out  the  program  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  the  Governor  for  his  presence  and  able 
and  encouraging  address,  and  to  all  others 
who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
success,  enjoyment,  pleasure  and  profit  of 
this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, following  the  example  of  other 
States,  encourage  the  disposition  to  make 
teaching  a  life-work  by  putting  on  the  re- 
tired list,  under  pay,  teachers  of  long  con- 
tinued service  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Normal  Schools 
in  their  relation  to  the  general  public  school 
system  are  most  important  factors  in  that 
system,  that  we  approve  liberal  appropria- 
tions by  the  State  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  efficiency,  that  we  recognize  profes- 
sional training  in  the  science  and  art  of 
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teaching  as  the  most  important  function  of 
these  schools,  and,  as  conditions  become 
more  favorable,  we  recommend  these  schools 
to  become  more  and  more  distinctly  pro- 
fessional schools  only. 

Resolvei^  That  township  high  schools 
should  be  established  throughout  the  State, 
and  we  ask  the  next  legislature  to  provide 
by  proper  appropriation  for  their  establish- 
ment. 

Resolved^  That  the  State  in  distributing 
aid  to  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  require  the  districts  to 
raise  by  local  taxation,  for  direct  school  pur- 
poses, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  State. 

Resolved^  That  the  importance  of  town- 
ship supervision  be  again  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  by  our  Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  county 
superintendents  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  a>uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  ungraded  schools  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  the  State,  which  course 
of  studies  when  approved  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent shall  be  printed  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  District  Report  Books  and 
sent  out  to  every  county,  and  to  be  followed 
in  its  eeneral  plan  as  an  ideal  course  of 
studj'  by  every  teacher  of  an  ungraded 
school  in  the  State. 

Prof.  Spayd :  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
recommendation  to  provide  pensions  for 
teacters.  Let  us  have  proper  salaries, 
and  do  our  own  financiering. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  This  matter  has  been 
agitated  at  various  times  for  twenty 
years.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
teachers  growing  old  in  service,  whom  it 
seems  like  a  hardship  to  dismiss  without 
provision  for  their  old  age;  so  they  are 
kept  on,  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools. 
It  does  not  seem  just  that  forty  years  of 
honest  service  should  end  in  the  poor- 
house. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  A  teacher  after  25 
years'  labor  is  as  deserving  of  a  pension 
as  the  soldier  who  followed  the  flag  in 
battle.  Both  classes  were  working,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  those  who  come 
after  them. 

Supt.  Mackey:  The  form  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  objectionable  to  some  of  us, 
and  the  matter  comes  up  at  the  last  hour 
when  there  is  no  time  left  for  discussion. 
It  might  be  better  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

The  question  was  called  for  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out,  which  was  lost,  and 
the  resolutions  as  a  whole  were  adopted 
as  read. 


COURSE  OF -STUDY. 

The  Committee  of  County  Superintend- 
ents on  Course  of  Study  was  announced  : 
Supts.  Beer,  Hoffecker,  Taylor,  Shipman 
and  Hamilton.  The  last  named  sug- 
gested that  Supt.  Berkey  be  substituted 
for  himself,  as  that  gentleman  had  given 
special  attention  to  this  matter;  but  the 
form  of  the  motion  having  limited  the 
committee  to  county  oflScers,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  change. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Prof.  Noetling  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Election.  The  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Association  was  cast  for  all  the 
officers  named  on  page  130,  except  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  result  of 
the  ballot  in  that  case  was  the  election  of 
Deputy  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Principal  Geo.  M. 
Philips,  Supts.  Anna  Bodler,  J.  M.  Berkey 
and  E.  Mackey. 

treasurer's  statement. 
Treasurer  Keck  reported  verbally  on 
the  financial  feature  of  this  session.  328 
members  were  enrolled,  8  of  whom  are 
life  members.  The  receipts  were  $320, 
the  expenditures  $312.52,  balance  $7.48. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

The  chair  presented  his  successor  to  the 
Association,  remarking  that  in  electing 
Dr.  Waller  the  teachers  had  honored 
themselves  rather  than  him. 

Dr.  Waller  was  received  with  applause, 
and  said  that  while  no  formal  speech 
would  be  proper  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  recognize  the  kindness 
and  consideration  shown  by  the  election 
to  preside  over  a  body  with  a  history  like 
ours,  and  with  so  distinguished  a  list  of 
presiding  officers  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  especially  to  succeed  a  gentle- 
man of  so  much  ability,  dignity  and  tact 
as  had  been  manifested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Convention.  It  was  an 
added  pleasure  to  receive  this  honor  in 
the  old  school  where  he  had  been  taught 
by  Henry  Carver,  and  with  which  he  had 
been  so  closely  related.  He  would  do  his 
best  to  deserve  the  kindness  shown  him. 

President  Smith  thanked  the  members 
for  the  cordial  and  hearty  support  given 
him  during  the  session.  He  had  done 
his  best,  the  Executive  Committee  had 
been  active  and  efficient,  and  we  may 
hope  our  meeting  has  been  profitable. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned. 
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*  Life  Members. 


OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME. 


Stbphbn  C.  Foster. 
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1  up  -  on  de  Swa  - 1 


1.  *  Way  down  up  -  on  de  Swa -nee      river.      Far,      far      a    -     way, 

2.  All     roun*  de    lit  -  tie  farm    I  wandered    When    I      was    young, 

3.  One      lit  -  tie  but    among     de    bushes,      One    that      I        love, 


Dere*s  wha  my  heart  is 
Den  ma-ny  hap  py 
Still      sad-ly    to     my 


turning  ev  -  er,  Dere's  wha  de  old  folks  stay, 
days  I  squander'd.  Ma  -  ny  de  songs  I  sung, 
memory  rushes.       No     mat  -  ter  where  I      rove. 


All  up  and  down  de  whole  crea  •  tion, 
When  I  was  playing  with  my  brother. 
When  will   1    see  de  bees   a -humming, 


Sad  •  ly     I      roam.  Still  longing  fur  de  old  planta-tton,  And  for  de  old  folks  at    home. 

Hap  -  py  was     I,  Oh !  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mother.  There  let  me  live    and  die. 

All  roun*  de  comb  ?  When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tumming,  Down  in  my  good  old      home  ? 


u  "^"^  1  '^ 

Oh !        darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  wea  -  ry,       Far     from     de    old      folks    at      home. 

^      ^      ^         ^ 
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MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

Rather  *iow. 


Stxphbn  C.  Fostbr. 


■ *-* ^ ^-^ «— »-Bt:5r- 

1.  The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky  home,    'Tis    summer,    theoaricies    are   gay;  The 

2.  They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon,  On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore,  They 

3.  The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  will  have  to  bend,  Wher  -  ev  -  er    the  darkey    may   go;  A 


com  top*s  ripe  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom.  While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  .... 
sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  On  the  .  .  .  .  bench  by  the  old  cabin 
few  more  days,  and  the  trouble  all  will  end    In   the 


T — -1^ — ^  I 

day.      The  young  folks  roll    on    the    lit  -  tie  cab  -  in  floor,  All 

door.     The  day    goes    by    like    a      shadow  o'er  the  heart,  With 

field  where  the  sa- gar-canes  grow;      A    few   more  days  for    to      tote  the  wea - ry  load,  No 


r  -^  w  ^— — — — ^ 

mcr-ry,  all  happy  and  bright,  By'm-by,  hard  times  comes  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Then,  my 
sorrow  where  all  was  de  -  light;  The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  part.  Then, my 
matter,   'twill  never      be   light,        A      few  more  days    till     we     tot-ter  on  the  road.  Then,  my 


old  Kentucky  home,  good  night !      Weep  no  more,  my  la  -  dy,      Oh !  weep  no  more  to-day !   We  will 


sing    one  song    for  the  old  Kentucky  home.  For  the    old   Kentucky  home,  far      a  -  way. 


THE 

OURNAL 
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ALL  that  a  man  can  do  in  this  world  is  to 
live  honestly,  faithfully,  and  loyally, 
from  day  to  day.  What  the  immediate 
end  will  be,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
knows.  He  only  knows  that  the  highest 
success  crowns  those  who  work  in  the 
highest  spirit,  and  that  the  supremest 
failure  confronts  those  who  work  in  the 
worst  spirit.  No  man  knows  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  opportu- 
nity, nor  at  what  point  the  door  may  be 
thrown  open,  which  shall  be  the  entrance 
into  his  great  chance  for  life.  The  only 
assurance  that  we  are  not  missing  the  one 
opportunity  lies  in  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity;  in  treating  every  day 
as  if  it  were  the  one  eventful  day  of  life; 
in  trying  every  door  as  if  it  were  the  one 
entrance  to  the  palace ;  in  doing  every 
piece  of  work  as  if  upon  our  fidelity  de- 
pended all  our  future  lives.  The  man 
who  works  in  this  spirit  may  safely  leave 
the  future  with  God.  Whatever  material 
success  is  worth  having,  he  will  com- 
mand. Better  than  all,  he  will  be  sure 
of  that  greater  success  which  is  expressed 
in  character,  that  *' sublime  health  which 
values  one  moment  as  another,  and  makes 
us  great  in  all  conditions,  and  is  the  only 
definition  we  possess  of  freedom  and 
power.** — Dawn  of  Day. 

A  PROMINENT  teacher  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  writes  about  the  cigarette 
habit:  When  he  recognizes  a  new  boy  as 
a  cigarette-smoker  (and  the  signs  of  the 
vice  are  so  patent  as  to  be  easily  de- 
tected), he  sets  out  at  once  to  break  him 
of  the  habit,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done, 


it  is  practically  useless  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing else  for  him.  His  experience  with 
the  incorrigible  cigarette  smoker  is  that 
his  power  of  attention  becomes  so  im- 
paired and  his  intellect  so  weakened  that 
he  cannot  be  made  to  study,  and  he  can- 
not make  headway  even  when  he  tries. 
Morally  he  deteriorates  into  a  liar,  who 
denies  that  he  smokes,  and  confesses  only 
when  he  is  found  out.  If  money  is  kept 
from  him  to  prevent  his  buying  cigar- 
ettes, he  will  steal  it.  He  plays  truant, 
gives  lying  excuses  to  his  parents  and 
teachers,  forms  the  lowest  associations, 
and  sinks  rapidly  and  helplessly  into  the 
condition  of  a  wreck.  Even  cigarette- 
smoking  boys  who  do  not  fall  into  such . 
deplorable  excess,  early  find  study  irk- 
some, lose  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
are  anxious  not  to  go  to  college,  but  to- 
get  into  business,  which  represents  to 
theirimmature  foresight  relief  from  study, 
and  from  supervision  and  restraint. 

Little  by  little,  when  a  man  prays,, 
he  ceases  to  make  supplications  alone. 
He  prays  because  it  is  a  comfort  to  pray. 
I  go  and  see  friends,  not  because  I  have 
anything  to  ask  them.     I  do  not  want 
their  bread  ;  I  do  not  want  their  silver 
and  gold  ;  I  do  not  want  their  things ;  I 
want  them.     It  is  a  joyful  experience  to- 
be  in   their  company.     And  prayer  has- 
preeminently  that  element  in  it.     It  is- 
communion  with  God.     It  is  being  in  his- 
conscious  presence.     It  is  keeping  com- 
pany that  is  good  for  anybody  to  keep. 
It  is  the  interchange  of  thought.     It  is* 
pouring  out  our  souls  before  God.     It: 
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takes  us  out  of  our  narrow,  selfish  peti- 
tions, and  brings  us  into  the  companion- 
ship of  God,  which  we  seek  because  it  is 
so  sweet  and  blessed.—/?^.  W,  Beecker, 


Nothing  is  easier  to  cure  than  a  com- 
mon cold,  provided  we  take  it  in  time. 
Few  things  are  harder  to  cure  when  long 
neglected.  A  good  plan  is  to  sit  with 
the  back  near  the  fire,  whether  in  the 
stove,  fireplace  or  furnace,  and  get  the 
back,  thoroughly  warmed.  Our  colds 
enter  through  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
spine  more  than  the  breast,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Colds  arising  from  wet 
feet  are  best  treated  by  soaking  the  feet 
in  hot  water  with  mustard  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  taking  a  hot  drink,  and  then 
wrapping  up  in  a  warm  bed  for  a  good 
sleep.  Hot  lemonade  should  be  drunk 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  skin  that  are  closed  by  a  chill. 


**Any  emphasis  given  to  academic 
gymnastics,'*  says  Dr.  Parkhurst,  **that 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  developing  a 
man's  animalism  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  give  the  best  possible  support  to 
his  enlargement  as  a  rational  and  moral 
possibility,  is  a  perversion  of  the  purpose 
of  human  discipline,  and  to  that  degree 
blocks  the  wheels  of  all  proper  college  in- 
tention. Nevertheless,  the  real  animus 
of  the  athletic  tendency  is  a  wholesome 
augury  of  a  better  breed  of  men." 

Tell  the  pupils  about  the  weight  of 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  Some  one  has  computed  it,  and 
finds  the  weight  of  the  gold  is  6oi  tons  of 
2,000  pounds,  and  the  silver  8,000  tons. 
If  it  were  packed  along  the  highway  as 
cordwood  is  packed,  the  gold  would  make 
a  barricade  four  feet  high,  four  feet  thick, 
for  a  distance  of  335  feet ;  and  the  silver, 
if  similarly  packed,  would  extend  4248 
feet,  or  five-sixths  of  a  mile.  If  packed  in 
carts,  one  ton  to  each  cart,  the  procession 
would  be  nearly  thirty- three  miles  long,  of 
which  distance  the  gold-bearing  carts 
would  cover  two  and  a  half  miles,  and 
the  silver  a  fraction  over  30X  miles. 

In  the  Columbian  Exposition  there 
were  many  displays  of  little  known 
woods,  and  the  finest  of  them  were  those 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and 
other  South  American  countries.  Some 
of  these  Southern  woods  yielded  to  the 
teeth  of  the  band-saw  not  the  ordinary 


sawdust,  but  fine  powder,  fine  as  the  finest 
flour,  so  hard  were  the  woods.  Some  of 
them  burnt  but  slowly.  Others  possess 
qualities  that  keep  them  free  from  insects. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  practically  in- 
destructible by  air  and  water.  All  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  up  to  the 
snow  line  on  these  g^eat  elevations, 
throughout  the  great  river  valleys,  and 
in  some  of  the  wide  areas  of  the  level 
country  in  South  America,  are  great  for- 
ests of  fine  woods  that  are  specially  fit  for 
the  finest  cabinet  and  furniture  work,  and 
also  for  ship  building,  carpentry  and 
other  industrial  arts  in  which  wood  is  the 
'  *  raw  material.  *  *  These  great  forests  are 
now  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  they  will  come  rapidly 
into  the  knowledge  of  men  and  into  indus- 
trial use  when  once  the  railroad  has 
reached  them.  Before  many  years,  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  republics  will  be 
threaded  by  railroads,  and  then  these 
wonderful  woods  will  be  drawn  upon  to 
supply  the  demand  for  new  and  fine 
woods  in  all  the  civilized  countries. 


Eighty  years  hence  it  will  matter  little 
whether  we  were  a  peasant  or  a  peer ;  but 
it  will  matter  much  whether  we  did  our 
duty  as  one  or  the  other. — Spofford  Brooke. 

Scripture  is  more  terrible  in  its  mys- 
terious reserve  about  the  **  wrath  to 
come,'*  than  any  picture  man  could  paint. 
There  is  more  pathetic  and  awful  mean- 
ing in  the  one  word  **  the  lost,"  than  in 
any  attempt  of  ours  to  expand  the 
thought. — Dean  Church. 


**I  FIRST  adventured,  follow  me  who 
list  and  be  the  second  Scottish  novelist,*' 
said  Jane  Porter,  the  author  of  the  Scot- 
tish Chiefs.  It  is  the  third  Scottish  nov- 
elist who  brings  the  greatest  message  to 
the  world.  George  Macdonald  brings 
not  the  faded  and  musty  trumpery  of  the 
so-called  nobility  of  far-off  years,  but  the 
real  life  of  to-day,  with  its  seriousness 
and  reality,  its  unrest,  its  problems  press- 
ing for  solution.  Macdonald's  novels 
are  voted  **  heavy  '*  by  the  masses,  yet  no 
one  regrets  the  time  he  spends  upon 
them.  The  very  antipode  of  Sir  Walter, 
he  is  the  more  Scotch  of  the  two.  In  hie 
religious  life  Macdonald  has  been  typical 
of  a  very  large  class  of  his  countryman, 
in  whom  first  the  radical  and  then  the 
conservative  principle  predominates.    In 
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young  manhood  a  questioner,  a  doubter, 
an  innovator,  an  iconoclast,  in  later  years 
a  strict  churchman,  he  finds  refuge  at  last 
in  the  established  Church  of  England. 

"Christianity  is  the  hope  of  the 
fbtuje."  These  words  were  written  on 
the  banner  of  the  Okayama  Orphanage, 
which  hung  outside  the  veranda  of  a 
hotel  in  Hiroshima  as  thirty  thousand 
Japanese  soldiers,  bound  for  the  seat  of 
war,  filed  by.  On  the  veranda,  a  band 
of  musicians  from  the  Orphanage  played 
and  sang  patriotic  songs.  "Long  live 
Japan!*"  shouted  the  boys ;  and  thesoldiers 
responded,  **'I/)ng  live  Christianity  !  ** 

N(yr  only  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place,  but,  far  more  difficult  still,  to 
leave  unsaid  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
tempting  moment. — Sala. 

Some  years  ago,  through  the  liberality 
of  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  under  the  direction 
of  Stanley  Hall  and  Miss  L.  B.  Pingree, 
some  two  hundred  Boston  children,  of  six 
years,  were  tested  with  every  imaginable 
safeguard  against  errors,  and  yet  four  in 
every  five  bad  no  idea  of  growing  straw- 
berries,, of  what  season  it  was,  of  an 
island;  three  in  five  had  no  idea  of  a 
robin,,  sparrow,  crow»  bluebird,,  ant, 
squirrel,  sheeps  elm,  willow,  oak,  pine, 
maple,  moss,  growing  beans^  blueberries, 
blackberries,,  corn,  or  potatoes;  where 
wrist,  ankle,  or  heart  is.  Two  in  five 
had  no  idea  of  a  beach,  woods,,  river,, 
pond,  square  or  circle.  Whatever  may 
be  the  impression  of  these  answers,  the 
fact  remains  that  whoever  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  knowledge  of  six-year 
old  children  has  always  secured  practi- 
cally the  same  results.  There  is  much 
more  that  they  do  not  know  than  any  of 
us  are  likely  to  suspect. 

Quick-firing  field  guns  and  deadly 
small-bore  rifles  are  superseding  the  old 
heavy  artillery  and  larger,  slower  rifks. 
Wherever  the  new  arms  have  been  tried, 
they  have  proved  far  more  deadly  than 
the  old  shooting  apparatus.  In  the 
Matabele  war  the  Maxim  gun  mowed 
down  the  black  savages  as  if  they  had 
been  grain  before  a  reaping  machine. 
The  destruction  in  modem  warfare  gen- 
erally has  been  hitherto  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  man  killed  to  four  wounded. 
But  in  the  Chilean  civil  war  of  1891, 
where  the  soldiers  were  armed  with  the 


German  Mannclicher  rifle,  the  proportion 
was  reversed — four  killed  to  one  wounded. 
The  new  small,  high-speed  bullet  shoots 
to  kill.  It  goes  straight  through  body 
and  bone,  cutting  a  clean  round  hole. 
For  the  man  who  gets  it  in  a  vital  region 
there  is  no  hope. 


**  Don't  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
it  is  smart  to  know  things  that  you 
wouldn't  like  to  tell  your  mother," 
writes  Ruth  Ash  more  in  an  article  on 
**That  Boy  of  Mine,''  in  the  Ladies! 
Home  JournaL  **  Don't  think  it  is  smart 
to  listen  to  stories  that  are  not  nice,  and 
which  are  about  wom^n.  G«entlemen 
never  unite  in  deriding  women — that  is  a 
peculiarity  of  cads.  Never  read  a  book 
that  you  could  not  share  with  your  sister, 
and  never  look  at  a  picture  that  might 
not  be  framed  and  hung  in  her  room. 
Why?  You  think  somebody  will  call 
you  *girly?*  Oh,  no,,  ray  dear  boy. 
If  anything  is  said  about  your  conduct 
there  will  be  approbation  given  you,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  older  man  wilt 
say  (rf  that  younger  one  who  is  properly 
modest,  '  Brown  is  a  nice  fellow;  i  should 
like  him  to  come  and  see  my  daughters.' 
It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  see  the  folly 
of  anything.  That  is  an  exploded  theory. 
Why  should  you  sow  a  crop  of  wild  oats  ? 
Why  not  sow  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  get  a 
harvest  woith  having?  From  day  to 
day,,  my  boy,  you  make  up  the  story  of 
your  life;  and  it  is  the  little  things,  the 
little  honest  things,  that  will  make  you  a 
man,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.'' 

In  an  age  like  the  present,,  which,,  to  a 
larger  extent  than  any  that  have  preceded 
it,  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  variety 
and  cheapness  of  not  on>y  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  of  good  books,  the 
privilege  of  reading  which  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  or  which  can  be  purchased  at 
scarcely  more  than  a  tithe  of  their  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  does  seem 
singular,  in  point  of  fact  inexplicible,. 
that  so  many  young  people  should  devote 
so  large  a  portion  of  valuable  time  to  the 
fad  of  card  playing,  that  gives  such 
meager  promises  of  valuable  remunerat- 
tion  in  any  form. 

An  invaluable  remedy  for  outward  ap- 
plication in  any  chest  or  throat  trouble  is 
camphorated  oil.  One  may  make  it  at 
home,  as  well  as  buy  it  already  prepared 
of  the  druggists.     Pure  olive  oil  is  put 
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on  camphor  gum  until  the  latter  ceases 
to  dissolve,  the  idea  being  to  add  all  the 
camphor  that  the  oil  will  take  up.  An 
English  surgeon  claims  to  have  relieved 
ninety-eight  patients  out  of  one  hundred 
in  cases  of  rheumatism  by  making  a 
liniment  of  equal  parts  of  wintergreen 
and  olive  oil.  He  applies  it  to  the  part, 
keeping  it  covered  with  oiled  silk  and 
flannel.  He  says  that  the  pain  is  re- 
lieved in  from  four  to  six  hours. 


HiGHKR  salaries  would  mean  high 
grade  teachers.  High  grade  teachers 
would  teach  excellent  schools.  The  ex- 
cellent schools  would  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  would 
bring  untold  blessings  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  youth  of  the  State.  Penn- 
sylvania wants  and  needs  those  things 
that  high  grade  teachers*  salaries  stand 
for,  hence  should  pay  more  than  is  now 
the  average,  and  should  get  much  nearer 
the  head  of  the  column  in  teachers'  com- 
pensation than  we  now  are.  There  are 
few  proposed  public  expenditures  which 
promise  a  better  return  than  larger  com- 
pensation to  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools.  There  is  none  where  the  invest- 
ment can  render  larger  home  advantages. 


The  largest  river  is  Time.  The  deep- 
est ocean  is  Death.  The  region  where  no 
living 'thing  hath  habitation  is  called 
Yesterday.  The  most  highly  civilized 
country  is  To-day.  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  called  Success.  Few  reach  the  top 
save  those  who  watch  sharply  for  the 
passing  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  Op- 
portunity, who  carries  upward  all  those 
that  seize  hold  of  him.  The  region  where 
no  man  hath  ever  set  foot  is  called  To- 
morrow. The  greatest  desert  is  called 
Ivife,  and  it  hath  many  oases.  These  are 
icalled  Hope,  and  Ambition,  and  Love, 
and  Charity,  and  Home.  And  of  them 
.all  the  last  is  the  most  beautiful.  Besides 
there  are  many  others  smaller  in  extent, 
whence  the  traveller  obtains  refreshment 
-during  the  weary  journey  through  Life. 

What  we  wish  to  remember  we  must 
thoroughly  possess.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
our  work;  we  must  be  master  of  it,  not 
only  laboring  diligently,  but  understand- 
ing each  step,  interested  in  each  detail, 
seeing  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the 
whole,  and  ailtivating  a  passion  for  ex- 
cellence. If  we  would  remember  our 
friends,  and  have  them  remember  us,  we 


must  develop  our  affections.  Love,  deep 
and  sincere,  makes  imprints  on  the  mem- 
ory which  are  never  erased  while  life  re- 
mains. The  mother  never  forgets  her 
child,  nor  the  ties  that  bind  her  to  him, 
and  her  love  is  the  type  to  which  all  oth- 
ers may  aspire.  If  in  old  age  we  would 
wish  to  remember  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  uplifting  in  nature  and  in  art,  all  that 
is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life  and  in  char- 
acter, we  must  choose  them  now,  welcome 
them,  dwell  with  them  and  cherish  them, 
that  they  may  become  a  part  of  ourselves 
that  can  never  be  taken  from  us.  What- 
ever we  emphasize  in  our  life  we  shall  re- 
tain in  our  memory ;  what  we  make  truly, 
really  our  own  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  national  disaster  of  education  is 
the  discouragement  of  boys  in  high 
schools  from  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion.—fK  T.  Harris.. 


According  to  Dr.  Searles,  the  apple  is 
medicinal  in  a  marked  degree.  He  says: 
**  The  apple  is  such  a  common  fruit  that 
very  few  people  are  familiar  with  its  re- 
markably efficacious  medicinal  properties. 
Everybody  ought  to  know  that  the  very- 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  eat  apples 
just  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Per- 
sons uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
fruit  are  liable  to  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  the  visions  of  dyspepsia  which 
such  a  suggestion  may  summon  up;  but 
no  harm  can  come  to  even  a  delicate  sys- 
tem by  eating  of  ripe  and  juicy  apples  just 
before  going  to  bed.  The  apple  is  an  ex- 
cellent brain  food,  because  it  has  more 
phosphoric  acid  in  easily  digestible  shape 
than  any  other  vegetable  known.  It  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  liver,  promotes 
sound  and  healthy  sleep,  and  thoroughly 
disinfects  the  mouth.  This  is  not  all. 
The  apple  agglutinates  the  surplus  acids 
of  the  stomach,  helps  the  kidney  secre- 
tions, and  prevents  calculous  growths, 
while  it  obviates  indigestion,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  preventatives  known  of  dis- 
eases of  the  throat.  Everybody  should 
be  familiar  with  such  knowledge.  In 
addition,  next  to  the  orange  and  lemon, 
it  is  the  best  antidote  for  the  thirst  and 
craving  of  the  person  addicted  to  the 
alcohol  or  the  opium  habit." 

Although  the  great  beauty  of  the  oak 
is  in  its  foliage  and  habits  of  growth,  a 
large  number  of  them  have  additional 
charms  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  by  reason 
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of  the  brilliant  color  of  their  foliage.  It  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  every  American 
oak  will  change  to  some  peculiar  shade 
of  brilliancy,  from  lemon  to  yellow  or 
deep  crimson  ;  while  the  species  from 
Europe  all  die  away  of  a  green  color.  It 
is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
trees  of  the  two  countries.  In  planting, 
therefore,  for  colored- leaved  foliage  in  the 
fall,  one  may  take  almost  any  species  of 
American  oak,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  in 
some  degree  add  an  interest  to  the  autumn 
coloring. — MeeharCs  Monthly, 

Glucose,  it  appears,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  adulterants.  It  is  used  for  making 
cheap  candies,  sugars,  jellies  and  syrups. 
Candy  commonly  contains  much  fusil 
oil  and  other  poisons.  Strawberry  ice 
cream — a  plate  of  it  —  often  contains 
almost  more  fusil  oil  than  five  glasses  of 
poor  whiskey.  It  is  colored  with  red 
aniline  dye.  Licorice  drops  are  usually 
made  out  of  candy  factory  sweepings. 
Wine  is  frequently  nothing  but  water 
with  a  percentage  of  crude  alcohol  from 
grain,  or  the  refuse  of  beet  refineries, 
colored  with  burnt  sugar,  flavored  with 
oil  of  cognac  and  given  an  agreeable 
weedy  taste  with  a  little  catechu. 

Let  a  man  fairly  comprehend  that  he 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  can't 
afford  to  defile  it  by  vulgarity,  deceit, 
profanity,  etc.,  and  you  have  at  once  got 
the  beginning  of  a  better  citizen  and  a 
happier  life.  In  the  infinite  details  of 
school  life  thousands  of  occasions  arise 
when  the  wise  teacher  can  impress  upon 
the  plastic  mind  of  the  pupil  the  great 
elementary  lessons  in  the  conduct  of  life. 


It  is  recorded  that  when,  at  a  large 
dinner  party,  a  lady  of  the  ** smart  set" 
asked  the  late  Dr.  Jowett,  in  a  loud  and 
fiippant  tone,  **  Pray,  what  do  you  think 
of  God,  now  ?*'  the  master  replied  in  stern 
displeasure  :  **  What  I. think  of  God  is  of 
little  consequence :  it  is  what  God  thinks 
of  me  that  is  supremely  important.** 

Why  should  not  the  school  master 
teach,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  the 
rudiments  of  manners,  and  not  leave  his 
pupils  to  depend  for  this  most  important 
subject  upon  the  chances  of  home  and 
society?  Perhaps  the  teacher  has  no 
qualifications  in  this  direction.  Let  him 
acquire  these  for  his  own  sake  and  pro- 
tection.    I  recommend  any  teacher    to 


read  Howells*  Minister's  Charge,  and 
ponder  upon  the  tremendous  differences 
between  the  well-bom  and  well-reared 
boy  and  the  bright  and  even  brilliant  son 
of  a  social,  although  perfectly  honest, 
pariah  who  took  iu  washing  and  wore 
bloomers.  Manners  and  address  in  the 
actual  conflicts  of  life  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  learning.  And  the  school 
room  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
teach  self-control,  presence  of  mind,  and 
those  graces  of  person  and  amenities  of 
speech  so  indispensable  to  good  society. 
To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  teacher  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  session  gives  a  ten- 
minute  talk  on  slang.  Now  the  average 
scholar  has  no  idea  of  what  slang  means. 
He  picks  up  in  all  manner  of  places 
slangy  expressions,  and  not  knowing 
their  impropriety,  uses  them.  In  these 
talks  upon  correct  speech  use  the  black- 
board freely.  A  section  of  the  board 
might  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
record  of  all  slang  heard  in  the  classes 
during  the  day.  Then  just  before  ad- 
journment each  of  these  expressions  might 
be  commented  upon,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  school.  Then  what 
lessons  of  politeness  easily  and  impres- 
sively taught,  could  this  active  teacher 
each  day  communicate  to  his  pupils. 
Boys  should  be  taught  deference  to  girls, 
and  girls  taught  never  to  receive  such  de- 
ference without  a  *'  thank  you.*' 

One  day  a  visitor  to  the  school  found 
Sydney  Smith  during  play  hours  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  Virgil,  gave  the 
lad  a  shilling,  and  with  it  a  few  kind 
words  of  sympathy  and  praise.  **  Clever 
boy,  clever  boy,**  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
**that  is  the  way  to  conquer  the  world." 
Such  unlooked-for  encouragement  broke 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across  the  dreary 
and  troubled  life  of  the  neglected  boy,  and 
roused  within  a  capable  heart  the  lauda- 
ble ambition  for  distinction.  Sydney 
Smith  never  forgot  that  man,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  days  praised  his  deed.  The 
stranger  went  his  way,  little  dreaming  of 
the  good  his  pleasant  words  had  accom- 
plished, while  the  lad  he.  had  cheered 
soon  afterward  rose  to  the  proud  position 
of  prefect  of  the  school. 

Events  are  constantly  occurring  in 
large  cities  which  illustrate  the  struggles 
for  life  among  the  poor,  beginning  liter- 
ally in  infancy  and  ending  often  only 
with  the  termination  of  a  miserable  ex- 
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istence.  About  nine  o'clock  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  a  late  election  a  gen- 
tleman passing  up  Washington  street  in 
Boston,  was  asked  by  a  small  boy  to  buy 
a  paper.  '^How  is  it,"  he  inquired, 
**that  you  haven't  sold  your  papers  be- 
fore this?"  **  These  ain't  my  papers," 
he  replied;  ''I've  sold  all  mine.  These 
are  the  other  little  fellow's,  and  I'm  help- 
ing him  clean  'em  out."  **  Where  is  the 
other  little  fellow  ?"  *  •  Oh,  he's  there  in 
the  entry.'*  The  gentleman  looked  and 
saw  a  boy  fast  aleep  upon  the  stairs. 
"How  old  is  he?"  he  inquired.  **Oh. 
about  six,  and  he  lives  in  South  Boston, 
and  don't  want  to  go  home  till  he's  sold 
out. ' '  The  evening  was  damp  and  chilly, 
and  the  sight  of  the  poor,  half-clad  little 
waif,  tired  out  and  asleep  upon  the  stairs, 
so  tenderly  moved  him  that  he  purchased 
his  remaining  stock  of  papers,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  child,  who,  rousing 
up  from  his  nap,  and  shivering  with  cold, 
gladly  took  the  quarter  of  a  dollar  given 
to  him  in  the  palm  of  his  little  hand, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  the  coin 
he  received,  and  stowing  it  away  safely  in 
his  pocket,  started  oflf  on  a  run  for  his 
home,  a  mile  or  more  away,  in  South 
Boston.  He  was  probably  afraid  of  pun- 
ishment if  he  returned  with  his  papers 
unsold.  The  aid  rendered  the  boy  in  the 
sale  of  his  papers  so  generously  and  un- 
selfishly by  his  associate,  though  but  a 
child  himself,  was  another  and  impressive 
testimony  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
that  common  bond  of  sympathy  amongst 
the  poor  rarely  known  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


**  High  and  strong  character  is  fostered 
by  companionship  with  its  kind.  No  one 
so  much  as  the  active  business  man  needs 
the  daily  contact  with  whole  and  medita- 
tive minds  quite  apart  from  business  life. 
He  would  gain  by  it  better  judgment  for 
ordinary  transactions,  as  well  as  greater 
serenity  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
drive  of  the  market.  Such  companion- 
ship is  always  available.  X  Kempis, 
Bunyan,  Flavel,  and  a  score  of  men  like 
them»  may  wait  at  his  library  table  every 
morning  and  evening  ready  to  converse 
with  him.  They  are  as  different  from 
the  men  he  meets  during  the  day  as  the 
closet  and  cloister  differ  from  the  Stock 
Exchange.  They  would  prove  an  altera- 
tive to  his  mind  and  a  purifier  of  his  heart. 
They  would  give  him  perspective,  mak- 
ing his  successes  elate  him  less  and  his 


disappointments  less  depressing,  but  giv- 
ing to  all  his  possessions  a  truer  value, 
and  to  many  of  them  a  higher  value  than 
he  has  set  on  them  heretofore.  Only 
these  men  of  high  and  holy  thought  do 
not  show  their  real  selves  to  those  who 
ask  only  a  single  sentence  from  their  lips. 
They  become  companions  to  those  who 
dwell  at  leisure  on  their  words. —  The 
Congregationalist. 

Life  appears  to  me  too  short  to  be  spent 
in  nursing  animosity  or  registering 
wrongs-  We  are  and  must  be,  one  and 
all,  burdened  with  faults  in  this  world  ; 
but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  put  them  off  in  putting  off  corrupt- 
ible bodies;  when  debasement  and  sin  will 
fall  from  us  with  this  cumbrous  frame  of 
flesh,  and  only  the  spark  will  remain — 
the  impalpable  principle  of  life  and 
thought,  pure  as  when  it  left  the  Creator 
to  inspire  the  creature ;  whence  it  came  it 
will  return,  perhaps  to  pass  through  grad- 
ations of  glory,  from  the  pale  human  soul 
to  brighten  to  the  seraph.  ...  It  is  a 
creed  in  which  I  delight,  to  which  I 
cling.  It  makes  eternity  a  rest,  a  mighty 
home,  not  a  terror  and  an  abyss.  Besides, 
with  this  creed,  revenge  never  worries 
my  heart,  degradation  never  too  deeply 
disgusts  me,  injustice  never  crushes  me 
too  low.  I  live  in  calm,  looking  to  the 
end. — Charlotte  BrontS, 


THE  NEW  AGAINST  THE  OLD. 


BY  WILUAM  T.  HARRIS. 


THE  protest  of  the  new  education 
against  the  old  education  strengthens 
its  cause  by  an  appeal  to  scientific  method, 
and  to  the  importance  of  comprehension 
and  insight  over  mere  verbal  memory  and 
parrot  repetition.  But  it  gets  so  far  in 
some  of  its  applications  that  it  develops 
weak  traits  of  its  own.  It  leaves  the 
children  so  much  to  their  caprice  that 
they  fail  to  develop  what  is  called  char- 
acter or  moral  tone.  They  are  self  indul- 
gent and  have  to  be  amused,  or  else  do 
not  choose  to  give  their  attention.  They 
are  great  at  play,  but  good  for  nothing  at 
real  work.  They  do  not  respect  the 
organization  of  the  school  in  which  they 
are  enrolled,  and  they  will  not  respect  the 
social  whole  in  which  they  grow  up. 
They  will  pass  through  life  stumbling 
over  themselves — not  able  to  discriminate 
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their  idiosyncrasies  from  their  rational 
aims  and  purposes  or  from  their  moral 
duties. 

In  the  end  even  their  mastery  of  scien- 
tific method  will  not  avail  to  save  them 
from  becoming  sour  and  misanthropic. 
For  they  will  not  be  able  to  combine  with 
their  fellow  men — they  will  have  no 
directive  power. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  education  reform 
so  much  needed  as  a  theory  and  practice 
of  education  which  unites  and  adjusts 
these  two  tendencies — that  of  the  old 
education  toward  will-training,  and  that 
of  the  new  education  toward  intellectual 
insight  and  power  of  independent 
thought. 

For  it  is  the  unconscious  conviction  of 
the  advocates  of  the  old  education  that 
character  is  more  important  than  kqow- 
ledge.  This  conviction  steels  them 
against  the  adoption  of  the  good  that  the 
new  education  offers.  They  see  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  theory  of  the  new 
education.  But  they  do  not  realize  how 
fully  they  could  unite  what  is  good  in 
both  systems  by  rigidly  confining  their 
mechanical  methods  to  discipline  of  will 
training,  and  adopting  the  methods  of  the 
new  education  for  instruction  or  intellect- 
ual education. 

This  insight  would  also  cure  the  beset- 
ting evil  of  the  new  education.  The 
disciplinary  side  would  retain  its  military 
exactness  without  its  harshness,  for  the 
pupil  would  be  permitted  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  motives.  On  the  other 
band,  in  his  intellectual  work  the  teacher 
would  constantly  press  him  toward 
original  investigation,  which  is  the  high- 
est of  scholastic  methods. 

This  reform  of  reforms  is  urgently 
needed  npw  because  of  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  method  of  natural  science, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to  break 
completely  with  tradition.  Inasmuch  as 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  an  essential 
item  in  effective  education,  it  is  held  by 
some  that  there  should  be  free  election  of 
studies  even  in  the  primary  school. 
**The  pupil  should  study  only  what 
interests  him."  *' One  study  is  as  good 
as  another,  provided  the  pupil  pursues  it 
with  equal  zeal.'* 

Here  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  sight 
of  the  most  valuable  heritage  of  the  old 
education,  namely,  the  ideal  of  a  liberal 
or  rounded  education  which  contains 
within  it  the  means  of  opening  all  the  five 
windows  of  the  soul.     For  mathematics 


and  natural  science  open  only  two  of  these 
windows,  while  literature  opens  another 
and  history  still  a  fourth.  The  fifth 
window  is  opened  by  such  studies  as 
grammatical  syntax,  logic,  psychology, 
and  philosophical  studies.  The  course  of 
study  adopted  is  as  a  whole  something 
psychologically  complete. 

The  reform  of  education  that  I  recom- 
mend will  discriminate  between  the  in- 
dividual and  social  elements  in  education 
and  provide  amply  for  the  retention  of 
both,  so  as  to  save  the  moral  education  of 
the  old  and  add  to  it  the  individuality  and 
self-activity  of  the  new  education. — Pub- 
lic School  Journal, 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING. 


BY  JULIUS  ROBINSON. 


A  CONST  ANT  attendant  at  a  church  near 
Central  Park,  New  York,  remarked 
when  speaking  of  his  pastor  that  he  hardly 
ever  listened  to  a  speaker  who  could  so 
play  with  words.  This  gompliment  was 
paid  by  an  educated  man,  himself  a  mas- 
ter of  words,  and  so  sensitive  and  sus- 
ceptible that  he  confessed  that  speaking 
affected  him  like  music  with  its  harmonies 
and  discords. 

Every  word  his  pastor  played  with, 
or  worked  with,  was  a  spoken  one.  He 
never  wrote  a  sermon  or  even  an  outline. 
He  might  have  been  a  fluent  speaker  if  he 
had  never  undergone  any  special  training, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  prepare 
himself  for  extemporaneous  preaching  by 
a  discipline  that  was  almost  cruel. 

The  method  which  he  used  was  simple, 
however,  and  available  to  any  one  willing 
to  undergo  drudgery  in  order  to  acquire 
mastery.  He  learned  it  by  reading  an 
article  written  by  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  of 
London.  In  practicing  it  he  set  his  Bible 
on  the  table  in  his  study,  resting  on  the 
back  with  the  edges  of  the  leaves  upward. 
Then  he  would  allow  it  to  drop  open 
where  it  would.  At  the  spot  where  his 
eyes  first  rested  he  found  his  text.  No 
matter  what  it  was,  it  must  be  used.  He 
began  to  speak  at  once  and  talked  as  well 
as  he  could  for  not  less  than  ten  minutes. 
No  delay  was  allowed,  no  hesitation  later 
on  was  tolerated,  and  no  shortening  of 
the  time  was  permitted. 

For  a  while  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  fill  part  of  the  time  with  matter  that 
he  would  not  have  liked  to  offer  to  an 
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audience.  This  was  treated,  however, 
as  an  exceptional  and  objectionable  in- 
dulgence required  by  some  extreme  case. 
His  aim  was  not  merely  to  speak  fluently, 
but  to  speak  promptly,  on  demand  and  at 
the  same  time  well.  As  he  went  on  he 
gained  power  to  keep  up  to  his  level 
through  the  full  time  of  a  sermon.  At 
length  he  could  step  into  his  pulpit  on  a 
week  day,  glance  into  the  Bible,  and 
preach  a  sermon,  followed  by  the  sincere 
wish  that  he  could  be  sure  of  preaching 
as  well  there  on  Sunday. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  found  that 
he  was  practicing  irregularly  and  doing 
too  little.  He  resolved  that  even  if  he 
lost  confidence  in  the  method,  he  would 
continue  constant  practice  until  a  certain 
time,  and- waste,  if  need  be,  ten  minutes 
every  day.  He  held  inflexibly  to  this 
necessary  rule.  If  he  came  home  late, 
utterly  tired  out,  ten  minutes  of  work  lay 
on  the  table  between  him  and  the  bed. 
He  persevered  until  the  time  fixed  upon. 
When  that  arrived  he  was  a  recognized 
master  of  the  art  of  extemporaneous 
speaking. 

Such  a  drill  trains  a  man  to  think 
while  talking.  It  also  compels  him  to  do 
his  best  thinking  promptly.  It  requires 
instantaneous  recognition  of  what  may  lie 
in  the  clauses  of  a  text  or  the  divisions  of 
a  subject.  It  develops  power  to  call  on 
resources  and  acquirements  already  in 
possession.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  work  that  is  not  a  drill  in  prompt 
and  vigorous  thinking. 

The  method  is  a  philosophical  one,  be- 
cause the  natural  way  to  acquire  the  art 
of  doing  anything  is  to  do  that  very  thing. 
It  is  by  trying  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can 
that  the  tyro  gains  power  to  do  it  better! 
Every  otlier  art  is  mastered  through 
practice  guided  by  study.  If  speaking 
could  not  be  thus  mastered,  it  would  be 
the  only  exception.  Even  writing  is 
learned  by  using  the  pen,  and  speaking 
can  be  learned  by  using  the  tongue. 

The  same  preacher  applied  an  analogous 
method  to  the  preparation  of  single 
sermons  intended  for  the  pulpit.  It 
might  be  called  the  method  of  rehearsal. 
By  himself  he  went  over  with  the  sermon 
or  parts  of  it  again  and  again.  Thus  the 
thought  and  their  expressions  were  tested 
and  rearranged  or  improved.  Often  the 
very  form  of  a  sentence  was  perfected. 

Such  preparation  avails  itself  of  the 
good  offices  of  that  natural  critic  the  ear, 
which  will  often  detect  a  fault  that  eludes 


the  eye.  Many  more  revisions  can  thus 
be  made  in  a  given  time  than  by  rewrit- 
ing only  once  or  twice.  The  discourse  is 
really  further  removed  from  extempor- 
aneousness  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the 
audience  than  most  written  ones.  Mean- 
while, it  has  grown  familiar,  and  is  to 
some  extent  memorized. 

An  incidental  advantage  is  its  being 
produced  in  its  author*s  spoken  style.  A 
sense  of  the  naturalness  of  a  preacher's 
spoken  style  and  of  the  comparative  un- 
naturalness  of  his  written  style  when  the 
sermon  is  to  be  heard  and  not  read  may 
partly  account  for  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  written  sermons.  It  is 
worthy  of  any  preacher  to  wish  to  be  able 
to  do  both  kinds  of  work  well.  For  one 
let  him  cherish  his  pen,  and  for  the  other 
train  what  God  made  before  any  man 
made  a  pen,  the  tongue. 


TREE-PLANTING  IN  ILLINOIS. 


FROM  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Minier,  of  Illinois,  before  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  we  excerpt  the  following 
notes  relating  to  tree  planting,  which  con- 
tain suggestions  equally  good  for  Penn- 
sylvania : 

**We  must  not  forget  nor  neglect 
nature's  plans  in  tree  planting,  otherwise 
we  shall  have  neither  ornamental,  shade, 
nor  fruit  trees.  Congress  passed  laws 
giving  a  quantity  of  land  to  any  one  who 
would  plant  a  specified  amount  of  timber, 
and  many  men  and  women  availed  them- 
selves of  this  generous  offer.  I  have  been 
on  farms  thus  obtained.  Nature,  however, 
demands  that  her  laws  shall  be  obeyed. 
The  prairie  must  be  broken  and  cultivated 
for  two  or  three  years  before  we  can  be 
certain  of  success.  The  seeds  and  nuts  of 
the  tree  must  be  carefully  kept  from  dry- 
ing and  withering  by  heat.  Plant  all 
nut-bearing  trees  where  they  are  to  stand 
and  remain.  Transplanting  them  is  per- 
ilous. The  tap  root  which  penetrates 
should  not  be  broken.  Seed-bearing  trees 
have  spreading  roots  and  can  be  safely 
transplanted.  When  nature  attempts  to 
grow  a  tree,  she  invariably  does  two 
things,  and  these  two  things  must  be  ob- 
served and  diligently  followed  by  every 
successful  tree  planter.  She  protects  the 
bark  from  hot  sunshine  and  the  roots  from 
change  of  temperature. 

**  These  two  points,  which  are  both  ab- 
solute requirements  of  nature,  are  almost 
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always  neglected  by  man.  No  matter 
what  tree  it  is,  whether  a  forest  or  a  fruit 
tree,  the  small  twigs  of  the  trunks  protect 
from  too  much  sunshine.  These  twigs 
must  not  be  removed  by  the  browsing  of 
animals  or  the  pruning-knife  of  man. 
Any  tree  standing  in  an  open  lot  is  thus 
protected  from  the  sun,  otherwise  the  heat 
will  burst  the  cells,  the  bark  become  dry 
and  split  and  the  tree  wither.  Equal  de- 
velopment of  cells  on  all  parts  of  a  tree 
will  form  an  upright  and  beautiful  trunk. 
The  care  of  roots  is  even  more  important. 
The  tree  feeds  at  unequal  depths,  but 
mostly  near  the  surface,  and  the  rootlets 
extend  to  the  tips  of  the  longest  limbs. 
Now,  if  the  sun  sends  its  rays  directly  on 
the  surface,  the  rootlets  will  be  destroyed. 
Extremely  hot  days  will  afiFect  the  roots  a 
foot  in  depth.  But  in  most  of  all  the  ex- 
treme changes  of  temperature  deep  freez- 
ing sucks  away  the  life  of  the  tree.  Na- 
ture provides  against  this  sad  calamity 
by  gently  laying  down  each  autumn  a 
mulch  of  leaves  for  her  forests  or  solitary 
trees.  The  fungous  growth  on  the  bark 
may  be  removed  by  washing  with  a  lime 
and  copperas  solution.  Every  roadside 
should  be  planted  with  trees  for  shade  or 
fruit.  In  this  way,  Illinois  may  supply 
the  necessities  of  her  citizens  in  fruits,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  the  beauty  of 
trees  over  her  almost  boundless  plains.'* 


A  RESIDING  PURPOSE. 


A  NUMBER  of  superintendents  were 
sitting  near  each  other  on  the  return 
journey  from  an  important  meeting ;  the 
conversation  at  first  was  mainly  critical, 
consisting  of  opinions  on  the  papers  read; 
after  a  time  these  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
supply  of  conclusions,  and  it  become 
evident  a  new  chapter  was  to  be  begun. 

**Do  you  know,"  said  a  large  burly 
man  who  had  been  mainly  employed  in 
looking  out  of  the  car  window  while  the 
rest  were  criticising  the  president's  ad- 
dress, and  whose  mind  was  at  that  time 
evidently  on  something  else,  **do  you 
know  that  N is  making  a  great  suc- 
cess in ?  P ,  the  A.  B.  C.'s  agent, 

is  as  good  a   judge  as  I  know  of   these  ' 
things,  and  he  says  his  success  is  wonder-  . 
ful,     And  it  is  of  the  solid  kind,  too; 
come  to  stay.'*  I 

This  statement  turned  every  mind  into 
a  new  channel.  There  is  no  subject  that 
is   more  interesting  and  attractive  to  a 


number  of  superintendents  than  the 
marked  success  of  one  of  their  number  in 
some  part  where  previously  the  attention 
of  the  public  could  hardly  be  arrested. 
In  this  case  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  that 

N had  in  some  manner  risen   to  a 

position  of  importance*  and  all  were  eager 
to  know  how  he  had  effected  it.  He  had 
graduated  at  a  normal  school,  had  been 
an  assistant  in  a  town  school  for  several 
years,  had  attended  educational  gather- 
ings, had  become  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  a  large  town,  and  two  years 
before  the  date  of  the  conversation  had 
been  chosen  as  superintendent. 

'*  I  never  saw  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  him,"  said  one. 

**  He  may  be  one  of  those  fellows  that 
creep  up  slowly  and  steadily,  like  the 
century  plant — ^long  time  blooming,  but 
sure  to  bloom  if  they  live  long  enough," 
remarked  a  tall  man  with  gold  spectacles. 

*  *  Who  knows  what  he  has  been  doing  ? '  * 
said  another. 

**  What  is  the  point  of  his  success?" 
said  another.  **  Has  he  got  the  manual 
training  craze?  or  taken  up  physical 
development?  Or  one  session  a  day? 
Or  holding  teachers'  meetings?  What 
is  his  particular  weakness? 

**He's  an  all-around  man,  I  judge," 
said  another. 

*'Only  a  fair  writer,  if  his  articles  in 
The  School  Journal  are  any  sample.,' 

**  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  up  a 
man,  we  all  know;  I  don't  suppose  our 
school  boards  know  us  fully,  though  they 
think  they  do.  You  know  the  old 
proverb,  **  No  prophet  is  great  in  his  own 

country,"  and  this  applies  to   N ,  I 

suspect.  He  is  probably  a  greater  man 
than  we  have  apprehended." 

**That  is  good  of  you,  Supt.  G ;  it 

sounds  like  my  old  teacher,  the  best  I 
ever  had  (I  only  wish  I  was  half  as  good). 
He  always  had  kind  words  and  prophecies 
for  all,  no  matter  how  unpromising." 

**  Perhaps  his  school  board  is  with  him." 

**  I  am  never  sure  of  my  school  board. 
If  I  propose  to  have  a  loose  board  nailed 
on  the  fence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
meet  with  approval." 

**  It  is  plain  that  P ,  the  A.  B.  C.'s 

agent,  considers  him  not  only  a  rising 
man,  but  a  risen  man.  They  know  a 
great  deal — those  agents;  they  see  hun- 
dreds of  schools,  and  are  capital  judges 
of  men.  He  thinks  N has  demon- 
started  that  he  knows  his  business 
thoroughly"     The  people  are  with  him  " 
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*  *  Perhaps  he  made  himself  very  popular 
as  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  is 
now  reaping  returns.  That  is  the  way 
sometimes." 

**  I  don't  think  it  is  that  way;  I  think 
he  has.demonstrated  ability  as  principal 
and  as  superintendent,  and  it  is  recognized. 
In  other  words,  he's  got  it  in  him.*' 

**That  explains  it,  and  it  doesn't  ex- 
plain it  either,"  said  the  tall  superintend- 
ent. 

Then  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
mainly  by  three — the  first  speaker  being 
the  leader,  a  man  with  gray  hair,  combed 
directly  back  from  his  forehead,  taking 
up  his  words  quickly,  and  one  with  sandy 
hair,  putting  in  some  witty  discriminating 
remarks  from  time  to  time.  The  rest 
were  content  to  listen;  they  were  learners; 
they  recognized  the  others  as  masters. 

**  No,  it  doesn't  explain  it  as  fully  as  I 
would  like,  but  it  gives  one  a  central 
thought,  and  that  is  something.  It  is  the 
great  thing  to  have  a  fixed  purpose  in 
battling  with  things  in  this  world." 

**  You  mean,  I  think,  clear  sight  as  to 
ends  and  then  forever  holding  on,"  said 
No.  3. 

**Yes,  but  tnore  than 'that;  why  of 
course  holding  on  is  good,  but  all  of  us 
do  that.  I  think  the  clear  vision  is  the 
conqueror.  You  see  it  is  something  like 
this;  at  least  I  fancy  it  is.  By  long  study 
a  man  gets  to  see  all  the  separate  and 
disjointed  things  with  which  he  labors 
matched  together  in  charming  order,  into 
what  the  Germans  term  a  tightness. 
This  can  only  come  from  long  and  con- 
tinuous contemplation.  It  is  like  Na- 
poleon's having  a  sort  of  high  scaffold 
built  at  Waterloo,  though  he  didn't  have 
anything  of  the  kind;  I  believed  it  for 
many  years,  but  that  illustrates  my  idea; 
you  get  above  the  smoke  and  fog,  and  see 
how  things  might  be." 

**  And  N ,  you  think,  is  a  student?  " 

said  No.  2.  **  I  never  gave  him  credit  for 
that.  The  truth  is  we  are  all  of  us  too 
lazy  to  accomplish  much.     When  I  was 

principal  of  the  high  school  at  L , 

why  superintendent  T never    read 

anything  except  the  newspaper.  When 
he  made  out  his  annual  report  he  used  to 
get  down  other  reports  and  work  them  in. 
I  don't  think  he  knew  as  much  when  he 
retired  as  he  did  when  he  began." 

*'  He  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  call 
a  genius;  at  least  not  my  idea  of  a  genius, 
but  I  always  felt  he  had  a  certain  solid 
competence  about  him.     We  all  have  a 


certain  ability  that  can  be  developed,  and 
that  is  what  N has  done." 

•*He  has  been  stirring  up  the  people 
there  on  education  a  good  deal,"  broke  in 
one  of  the  listening  group.  **I  got  a 
paper  that  took  two  columns  to  tell  of  a 
meeting  in  the  public  hall  where  he  gave 
a  lecture,  and  showed  how  reading  was 
best  taught  by  means  of  objects;  children 
were  called  on  the  stage  and  taught  to 
read.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, judging  from  the  paper." 

'*  I  have  known  that  he  was  a  student  of 
education  for  several  years  pars,  but  he 
doesn't  parade  his  knowledge.     When  he 

was  an  assistant  at  G he  told  me  he 

had  made  a  special  study  of  Pestalozzi. 
I  remember  he  said  at  first  there  was 
nothing  in  Pestalozzi,  but  afterward  he 
saw  that  most  of  our  American  writers 
merely  echo  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi." 

**  There  is  one  good  test  of  a  superin- 
tendent (and  this  I  say,  wishing  you  to 
consider  that  it  is  in  the  abstract,  and  not 
descriptive  of  myself):  his  teachers  will 
be  growing.  Look  at  Parker,  Colonel 
Parker  I  mean;  how  many  come  to  him 
and  light  their  candle,  lamp,  torch,  or 
electric  light,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  go 
out  into  the  world!  It  is  with  a  superin- 
tendent as  with  a  preacher.  A  good 
preacher  is  lifting  his  people  along  from 
one  point  to  another." 

**  Yes,  I  believe  that.  It  is  a  fortune  to 
be  an  assistant  teacher  with  some  super- 
intendents; I  am  speaking  concretely,  I 
would  have  you  understand.     You  know 

I  was  in  G- for  three  years.     I  owe 

everything     to    superintendent    M . 

He  built  us  all  up."  This  too  was  from 
one  of  the  listeners. 

**A  good  deal  depends  on  the  school 
board.  (Murmurs  of  assent  from  the 
entire  group.)  I  believe  I  could  double 
my  results  if  I  had   a  better  board.     I 

have    the    impression    that    N has 

Senator  Bennett  on  his  board,  a  man  of 
great  ability;  he  probably  has  measured 

up  N rightly,  and  shows  the  rest  that 

he  confides  in  him,  and  that  is  worth 
everything.  The  rest  follow  thesenator's 
example." 

Yes,  that  is  all  right,  of  course,  but 
then  that  would  amount  to  but  little  if 

N hadn'  t  the  stuflF  in  him.     You  come 

back  to  my  ground — N has  got  it  in 

him.  School  boards  are  often  ugly  as  sin, 
but  they  complain  of  the  want  of  ability 
in  us.  It  isn't  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
arithmetic  and    so  on   that   makes    me 
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worth  my  salary;  nor  is  it  my  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  superintending  schools. 
What  gives  me  value  is  that  I  know  what 
education  is  in  a  broad  way,  and  can 
reach  results,  partially  at  least.  When 
I  say,  *  got  it  in  him,'  I  mean  got  hold  of 
the  essence  of  the  thing.  Going  to  the 
church  building  with  your  best  clothes  on, 
and  sitting  up  and  looking  at  the  preacher 
i-sn't  religion;  nor  getting  the  words  of  the 
text-book  isn't  education.  Most  teachers 
think  it  is,  and  most  superintendents  let 
them  labor  on  in  that  delusion;  they  are 
not  able  to  inoculate  them  with  higher 
ideas,  because  they  don't  possess  them." 

**  You  mean  that  N turns  all  of  the 

mechanism  of  the  school  system  in  his 
town  to  realize  education  in  its  broad 
sense;  that's  what  you  mean  by  'having  it 
in  him.'  And  you  think  the  people 
generally  comprehend  that  he  is  running 
the  system  broad-gauge,  and  like  it." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  it's  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do."     (Murmurs  of  assent. ) 

**What  stands  most  in  the  way?" 
asked  the  youngest  of  the  listening  group. 
'*  Is  it  the  school  board,  the  public,  or  the 
teachers?" 

Laughing,  the  fair-haired  man,  a  great 
favorite  at  institutes,  replied: 

**  In  my  opinion  it  is  ourselves.  *The 
fault  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves.' 
And  how  little  there  is  to  help  us.  Take 
this  meeting  which  we  have  attended. 
It  will  be  forgotten  by  all  of  us  in  a  week, 
but  this  conference  will  last  forever,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot 
say  I  shall  start  out  in  the  autumn  with 
a  new  scheme  of  any  kind,  but  I  shall 
have  a  new  spirit." 

**How  would  it  be  to  get  N to  come 

to ,  and  a  dozen  of  us  meet  him  there 

for  a  conference,  and  let  him  expound  on 
the  subject  **  Howl  made  superin  tendency 
a  success."  This  from  one  of  the  listen- 
ers. 

**  It  would  do  little  good.  It  is  curious 
that  there  are  things  you  cannot  tell. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  undertook  to  tell  how 
he  wrote  the  *  Raven,'  but  I  never  read 
any  poems  written  by  people  who  learned 
how  from  what  he  disclosed. 

**  No;  the  only  way  for  us  is  to  attempt 
to  seize  upon  the  central  truth  of  educa- 
tion and  then  embody  it.  The  sculptor 
must  have  a  vision,  the  idea,  then  he 
must  take  hammer  and  chisel  and  work 
away." 

**The  teacher's  meeting  then  is  a  most 


important  factor,  for  the  idea  of  the 
superintendent  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
teachers.  But  are  not  most  teachers* 
meetings  a  failure  in  this?"  From  a 
listener. 

**My  teachers'  meetings  are  now,  and 
always  have  been  failures,"  blurted  out 
the  second  speaker.  *  *  I  am  speaking  con- 
fidentially of  course  ;  but  it  is  my  weak- 
ness. I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  bring 
my  teachers  to  believe  there  is  anything 
serious  in  education.  They  look  at  it  as 
the  girl  behind  the  counter  does  at  her 
business." 

A  look  of  dismay  passed  over  the 
countenances  of  all  the  group,  and  there 
was  a  pau^-e.  **  Would  it  not  make  a 
difference  if  your  assistants  were  men,  at 
least  mainly  ? ' ' 

**Yes,  in  most  respects  it  would;  but 
women  have  come  to  stay  as  teachers. 
They  meet  on  Saturday  mornings  for  an 
hour,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  and 
what  the  principals  of  the  schools  can  do, 
they  come  because  they  must,  and  stay 
no  longer  than  they  must." 

**  I  tried  a  plan  that  worked  well,"  said 
one  of  the  listening  group  who  had 
replied  the  oftenest.  **At  my  teachers* 
meetings  I  ask  each  teacher,  '  What  real 
education  have  you  forwarded  during  the 
week?'" 

Murmurs  of  assent  were  heard  from  the 
entire  group. 

**  It  was  hard  to  get  them  started,  but 
now  all  report  and  give  the  class  and  the 
pupil.  Of  course  it  is  a  struggle  and 
always  will  be,  but  it  is  the  right  line." 

**You  mean  that  the  teacher  reports 
how  she  aided  the  educative  process, — for 
we  all  say  that  one  educates  himself,  and 
then  go  to  work  to  have  some  one  else  do 
it    That  is  a  splendid  idea." 

•*  He  is  another  that  has  got  it  in  him," 
was  the  whispered  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  three. 

The  train  was  now  nearing  a  station 
where  several  were  to  leave,  and  the 
group  was  broken  up.  Hence,  such  is 
the  inability  of  human  effort  to  be  reunited 
again  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, if  it  were  possible  that  the  same 
itidividuals  could  sit  again  as  they  did 
that  day,  with  the  same  garments  on, 
they  would  not  think  in  the  same  lines. 
New  experiences,  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
nature  of  our  mental  agglomerations, 
make  it  impossible  to  state  a  truth  with 
the  same  coloring  at  different  periods. 
But  as  the  particles  in  a  drop  of  water, 
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though  they  may  not  occupy  the  same 
relative  places,  aggregate  themselves  ever 
into  a  spherical  form,  so  the  numerous 
judgments  of  that  group  of  men  crys- 
talized  themselves  into  a  form  that  ex- 
pressed a  truth  each  felt  to  have  general 
application  to  their  work  that  might  best 
be  stated  in  the  words,  **  The  successful 
superintendent  has  it  in  him.*' — N,  Y, 
School  Journal, 


LANDS  TO  REFOREST. 


ONE  of  the  most  common  inquiries 
made  is,  what  land  have  we  in  this 
State  which  should  be  planted  in  trees — 
that  is,  in  trees  regarded  as  a  crop  ?  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  land  in  Pennsylvania 
which  is  poor,  hilly,  rocky»  and  has  a 
cold  exposure,  had  all  of  it  better  be  left 
in  forest,  or  planted  with  trees  again  if 
the  original  forest  has  been  removed. 

We  are  met  at  once  by  the  second  ques- 
tion, will  it  pay  ?  That  may  first  of  all 
be  answered  by  another  question — does  it 
pay  to  farm  such  land  ?  In  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  this.  It  will 
not  pay  to  farm  it !  You  have  however 
taken  your  land  out  of  timber,  where  the 
soil  was  gaining  the  elements  of  fertility, 
and  put  it  in  crops  where  the  chances 
are  it  is  losing  fertility  !  What  will  you 
have  gained  thereby  at  the  expiration  of, 
say  ten  years?  Most  likely  nothing. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
in  this  State  which  never  should  have 
been  cleared  for  farming  purposes.  Such 
a  statement  may  appear  harsh  and  regard- 
less of  the  struggles  which  an  honest 
man  will  make  to  support  a  family.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  such  a  family  could  not 
have  been  better  supported  if  the  indus- 
trious parent  had  hired  out  on  better 
land,  if  he  could  not  command  its  use  as 
a  tenant.  Meanwhile  his  trees  as  a 
whole  would  have  lost  nothing  in  keep- 
ing. They  would  in  some  cases  have 
increased  in  value.  Those  which  ma- 
tured could  have  been  removed  and  turned 
into  money. 

The  example  furnished  at  this  hour  by 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  directly 
in  point.  One  may  buy,  in  those  states, 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  farms, 
whose  trees  were  first  removed  and  then 
crops  put  in,  simply  because  the  ground 
was  cleared.     The  idea  of  producing  a 


second  crop  of  trees  was  new  and  strange 
— indeed,  almost  unheard  of.  Now  these 
impoverished  lands  are  ready  to  be 
abandoned  because  they  will  not  support 
a  farmer.  They  can  be  bought  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Nature  intended  them  for 
the  nation's  timber  heritage,  and  this 
statement  is  as  true  of  Pennsylvania  as  it 
is  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

But  we  are  at  once  told,  if  you  cut  off 
one  crop  of  good  trees,  another,  probably 
of  diflFerent  kind  and  most  likely  of  less 
value,  will  follow,  which  is  not  at  all 
strange.  If  you  cut  oflF  a  crop  of  wheat, 
or  com,  do  you  expect  wheat  or  com  to 
grow  spontaneously  forever  after  in  the 
same  ground  ?  If  one  fafls  to  recognize 
that  trees  are  a  crop,  he  does  not  compre- 
hend the  problem.  Select  your  crop, 
start  it,  and  you  may  produce  it.  You 
have  no  natural  right  to  expect  anything 
else.  Furthermore,  the  time  has  come 
when  it  will  pay  you  to  do  so  with  trees. 

Just  look  around  you  for  areas,  large 
or  small,  of  bog  land,  of  steep  rocky  hill- 
sides, or  serpentine  outcrops,  or  ridges  of 
shade  which  slope  toward  the  west,  north 
or  northwest,  and  ask  if  it  pays  to  farm 
such  places ;  possibly  this  will  help  to 
answer  the  question  where  to  plant  trees. 
— Forest  Leaves, 


TEACHING  READING. 


IN  presenting  the  subject  of  methods  of 
instruction  in  reading,  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association,  Supt.  Sam'l 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county,  argued 
the  case  at  some  length  for  the  Pollard 
System  in  the  following  paper : 

Silent  reading  is  thinking  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  language  of  another.  It  is 
simply  thinking  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  printed  page,  and  while  the  language 
is  that  of  the  author,  the  thoughts  are  those 
of  the  reader.  Primary  reading,  in  the  first 
step,  consists  mainly  in  changing  the 
child's  ear- vocabulary  into  an  eye-vocabu- 
lary, in  training  him  to  recognize  through 
the  eye  what  he  knows  through  the  ear, 
in  making  him  eye-minded  as  well  as  ear- 
minded.  Oral  primary  reading  is  the  trans- 
lation of  unknown  form  symbols  into 
known  sound  symbols.  It  is  making  visi- 
ble language  oral.  By  changing^  unknown 
visible  words  into  known  audible  ones,  the 
child  is  stimulated  to  think  and  trained  to 
suggest  thought. 

Pronouncing  words  is  not  reading;  it  is 
only  the  mechanics  of  the  subject;  and  yet 
to  know  the  visible,  and  to  say  the  oral 
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word  as  combined  in  the  act  of  pronuncia- 
tion are  the  chi^f  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
by  the  child.  As  uniting  and  separating 
are  fundamental  arithmetical  operations,  a 
knowledge  of  which  precedes  their  practical 
application  in  the  solution  of  problems,  so 
knowing  the  visible  and  saying  the  oral 
word  are  fundamental  operations  in  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  without  which  the  child 
cannot  think  thoughts  suggested  by,  or 
suggest  thought  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  primary  reader  is 
known  to  the  child  through  the  ear.  Its 
oral  language  needs  no  explanation,  and 
readily  suggests  thought  to  him.  The  main 
difficulty  IS  not  in  the  thought  suggested  to 
him  through  the  visible,  or  by  him  through 
the  oral  words.  It  is  almost  wholly  in 
training  him  to  get  through  the  eye  and 
-give  with  the  voice  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  unknown  words.  If  this  is  true,  the 
merits  of  any  system  of  reading  may  be 
justly  determined  by  the  visual  and  oral 
power  which  it  gives  the  child  over  un 
known  words.  For  in  primary  reading  the 
matter  of  thought  and  expression  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  recita- 
tion, rather  than  a  part  of  the  method  by 
which  the  child  is  prepared  to  recite. 

The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  gives  a 
marvelous  visual  and  oral  power  over  new 
words.  This  power  is  the  direct  result  of 
well  defined  principles  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  new  words.  And 
judged  from  this  standpoint,  the  method  is 
certainly  preferable  to  any  which  leaves  the 
child  wholly  dependent  upon  memory  and 
vague  inductions  of  past  experiences.  Let 
us,  however,  before  discussing  the  merits  of 
this  new  method,  inquire  briefly  what  it  is. 

As  much  valuable  time  in  educational 
bodies  is  often  wasted  in  correlating  and 
concentrating  co-ordinations,  in  describing 
what  we  cannot  identify,  in  discussing  what 
we  cannot  define,  and  saying  much  about  a 
subject  of  which  we  know  nothing,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  to  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  notion  of  what 
the  Pollard  Method  is,  by  resorting  to  for- 
mal definitions  which  we  trust  will  define. 

1.  It  is  a  system  of  phonic  synthesis,  by 
which  the  child  is  given  the  power  to  read- 
ily recognize,  distinctly  articulate,  clearly 
fenunciate, critically  pronounce, and  correctly 
spell  the  ordinary  words  of  the  lauguage, 
thus  preparing  the  child  for  the  drill  in 
thought  and  expression  which  every  good 
teacher  of  reading.  Pollard  or  otherwise, 
must  give. 

2.  It  is  a  system  for  making  visible  lan- 
guage oral  by  a  process  of  word  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  easy,  natural,  logical,  sys- 
tematic and  complete.  It  is  to  to  noted  at 
this  point  that  the  Pol  laid  system  does  not 
regard  reading  as  the  mere  formal  utterance 
of  words,  a  piece  of  mechanical  drudgery 
devoid  of  life,  interest,  thought  and  expres- 
sion to  the  child.    It  never  held  such  talla- 


cious  educational  doctrine.  It  does  not  now, 
notwithstanding  some  criticism  to  the  con- 
trary. It  does  hold,  however,  that  since  the 
oral  words  of  the  first  reader  readily  and 
naturally  suggest  thought  to  the  child,  the 
recognition  and  pronunciation  of  these 
words  as  the  mechanics  of  reading  are  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  child's  progress.  It 
holds  that  the  child  is  not  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drill  for  thought  and  expres- 
sion until  he  can  recognize  and  pronounce 
the  words.  Instead  of  opposing  the  thought 
element  in  the  process,  it  actuallj'  empha- 
sizes it,  by  preparing  the  child  for  the  in- 
telligent use  of  the  dictionary  at  an  earlier 
age  than  any  other  system. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  an 
honest  and  intelligent  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  this  method,  let  us  examine  it  critically 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint  and  see 
wherein  it  differs  from  all  others. 

1.  It  assumes  that  as  the  sentence  is  the 
unit  of  thought  and  tne  letter  the  unit  of 
printed  language,  so  the  sound  is  the  unit 
of  vocal  utterance. 

2.  It  teaches  the  child  to  recognize  these 
sound  units  in  his  natural  environment, 
then  trains  him  by  imitation  to  utter  and  to 
represent  them  until  the  association  between 
sound  and  symbol  is  complete. 

3.  The  words  to  be  learned  are  grouped 
into  families  according  to  the  laws  w^hich 
govern  their  formation  and  pronunciation. 

4.  The  child  is  drilled  until  he  under- 
stands and  can  successfully  apply  the 
"simple,  underlying,  easily -comprehended 
but  far-reaching  principles'*  of  orthoepy  to 
the  pronunciation  of  these  family  groups. 
These  rules  are  to  pronunciation  what  the 
multiplication  tables  are  to  arithmetic,  or 
the  scale  to  music. 

5.  While  there  is  an  element  of  analysis 
in  this  system,  the  whole  process  is  essen- 
tially synthetic.  Because  of  this,  some 
critics  have  pronounced  it  a  re-statement  of 
the  old  Phonic  Method,  which  was  also  syn- 
thetic. '  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  justifiable 
unless  reached  before  all  the  facts  are 
known,  and  then  it  reminds  us  of  the  Irish 
juryman  who  wanted  to  save  time  and 
trouble  by  rendering  the  verdict  without 
hearing  the  evidence,  or  of  the  blind  natur- 
alist who  stroked  the  back  of  a  black  crow 
and  gave  scientific  reasons  why  it  was  a 
white  pigeon.  But  the  patient  searcher 
after  truth  readily  discovers  a  difference 
between  them. 

In  the  Phonic  Method,  the  teacher  know- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  thereby 
able  to  indicate  its  elementary  sounds  by 
appropriate  diacritical  marks.  The  child 
understanding  these  marks  and  their  oral 
equivalent  is  able,  by  a  synthetic  process,  to 
unite  them  in  the  correct  pronunciation. 
The  child  depends  upon  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  upon  the  dictionary.  Thus  both 
are  helplessly  dependent  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  higher  witness,  because  the  fun- 
damental principles  which  determine  the 
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power  of  letters  in  words  are  unknown  to 
them. 

In  the  Pollard  the  child  masters  these 
principles.  They  teach  him  to  see  the  rela- 
tions, discover  the  powers  and  utter  the  val- 
ues of  letters  in  the  work  of  naming  or  say- 
ing unknown  words.  In  this  process  there 
are  four  distinct  steps:  i.  The  child  observes 
the  relations  of  the  letters  in  the  word  2. ; 
He  applies  the  rules  to  these  relations  and 
discovers  their  sound  values;  3.  He  indicates 
the  power  or  value  of  each  letter  by  a  dia- 
critical notation  ;  4.  This  notation  by  the 
power  of  association  suggests  the  repre- 
sented sounds,  by  the  correct  utterance  of 
which  the  word  is  pronounced. 

Instead  of  these  two  methods  being  iden- 
tical they  resemble  each  other  in  this  fourth 
step  only.  So  far  as  the  pupil's  work  is  con- 
cerned, all  of  the  Phonic  method  is  embraced 
in  this  one  step  of  the  Pollard.  It  is  in  the 
first  three  steps  of  this  process  that  the  lat- 
ter differs  from  all  other  systems,  and  there- 
by establishes  a  legitimate,  and  as  yet  un- 
controverted  claim  to  originality.  In  the 
Phonic  method  the  work  ofchanging  visible 
into  audible  words  is  done  primarily  by  the 
teacher ;  while  by  the  Pollard  the  child 
independently,  thoughtfully  and  rapidly 
works  out  the  correct  pronunciation  of  un- 
known words  by  a  process  that  is  easy,  nat- 
ural, rational,  logical,  systematic  and  com- 
plete. 

6.  The  theory  of  the  Pollard  differs  also 
from  that  of  the  Phonic  Analytic  method. 
The  one  is  analytic,  the  other  is  largely 
synthetic.  The  one  begins  with  the  thing 
sought  in  reading,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  advances  by  an  analytic  process  and 
ends  with  the  elementary  sound.  The  other 
having  marked  the  powers  of  the  letters, 
begins  with  the  elementary  sound,  advances 
by  a  synthetic  process  and  ends  with  the 
pronunciation  of  the  unknown  word.  In 
the  Analytic,  the  child  accepts  what  to  him 
is  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  pronuncia- 
tion. By  a  long  drawn-out  utterance  he 
slowly  separates  it  into  as  many  impulses 
of  the  voice  as  the  word  has  sound  units, 
and  marks  each  as  the  pronunciation  indi- 
cates. In  the  Synthetic,  the  child  applies 
well-established  principles,  discovers  sound 
values,  marks  them  appropriately  and  gets 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  The  former 
gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  and  asks 
for  the  sounds  and  their  symbols.  The  other 
reverses  the  order.  It  gives  the  written 
word,  asks  the  child  to  apply  the  rules,  utter 
the  sounds,  and  pronounce  the  wora.  By 
the  Phonic  method  the  child  gets  the  ele- 
mentary sound  through  the  slow  pronunci- 
ation. By  the  Pollard  be  gets  the  pronun- 
ciation through  the  applied  rules  for  dis- 
covering, marking  and  uttering  the  sound 
values  of  letters.  The  former  teaches  him 
to  utter  sounds;  the  latter  to  see  relations, 
apply  rules,  utter  sounds  and  pronounce 
words.  The  one  makes  him  master  of  an 
""  "Analytic  process  by  which  he  can  find  the 


elementary  sounds  in  any  word  that  has  been 
marked  and  pronounced  for  him.  The  other 
makes  him  master  of  a  simple,  logical,  syn- 
thetic process  by  which  he  can  thoughtfully 
and  surely  work  out  for  himself  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  any  ordinary  word.  The 
object  of  the  one  is  the  distinct  utterance  of 
known  words,  the  object  of  the  other  i»  the: 
distinct  utterance  of  unknown  words. 

Methods,  systems  and  devices  are  the 
machinery  of  education.  They  bek)ng  to. 
the  field  of  the  formal  rather  than  the  vitaL 
They  constitute  the  means  rather  than  Xh& 
end. 

Methods,  in  themselves,  do  not  educate. 
They  are  "  ways  of  approach  to  the  learner's 
mind,  and  ways  of  directine  its  activities 
according  to  well  understood  laws."  They 
furnish  the  means  through  which  mental 
activity  is  aroused  and  by  which  it  is  di- 
rected. The  main  object  of  method  is  not 
to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  start  and  direct 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  Teaching  is 
causing  the  mind  of  the  child  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time. 
The  method  is  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
done,  the  plan  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 

All  true  educational  methods  then  must 
be  based  upon  a  knowledgs  of  the  mental 
activities,  and  the  laws  which  arouse  and 
direct  them.  And  those  which  rest  upon 
any  other  foundation  must  eventually  be 
condemned  as  unwise,  unsound  and  unped- 
agogical.  By  this  standard  let  us  measure 
the  Pollard.  Let  us  weigh  it  in  the  pedago- 
gical balance  and  see  if  it  is  found  wanting. 

I.  The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  gives 
sufficient  exercise  to  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  child,  and  at  an  early  age  calls  into 
action  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity. 
Because  it  is  supposed  to  omit  the  former, 
and  do  the  latter,  it  has  been  condemned  as 
unpedagogical.  It  was  a  great  psychologi- 
cal error,  now  generally  admitted,  that  per- 
ception, memory,  imagination  and  thinking 
are  independent  faculties  having  little  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  that  each,  therefore, 
required  a  separate  time  and  exercise  for  its 
development.  Such  a  notion  is  artificial 
and  unwarranted.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  unity  of  the  mind  and,  therefore, 
destroys  the  unity  in  education.  Modem 
writers  have  corrected  this  error.  The 
so-called  independent  faculties  are  now 
regarded  as  ditterent  stages  of  mental  devel- 
opment, the  one  naturally  leading  to  the 
other.  Memory  and  imagination  and  the 
higher  faculties  come  after  perception  be- 
cause they  spring  from  it.  The  old  notion 
of  training  the  faculties  in  the  order  of  their 
development  is  in  error.  It  is  true  much 
attention  must  be  given  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  training  of  his  per- 
ceptive powers.  But  the  higher  forms  of 
mental  activity  must  be  exercised  also. 
The  product  of  perception  is  not  knowledge, 
but  rather  the  material  from  which  it  is 
constructed.  What  comes  to  the  child 
through  the  senses  must  put  the  processes 
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of  the  mind  into  operation.  It  must  be  | 
attended  to,  examined,  analyzed,  compared,  [ 
associated, assimilated, to  become  knowledge  I 
and  to  result  in  mental  power.  I 

The  mind  is  not  to  receive  perceptions  ' 
during  the  first  years  of  its  education,  and 
hoard  them  away  like  bricks,  to  be  built 
into  the  structure  of  knowledge  sometime 
later  in  life.  It  is  i-ather  to  exercise  the  per- 
ceptive powers  in  such  a  way  that  the  other 
processes  which  develop  the  so-called  higher 
faculties  shall  immediately  follow.  The 
child  therefore,  by  the  proper  use  of  its  per- 
ceptive powers  calls  into  immediate  exercise 
the  higner  activities  of  the  mind,  the  one 
naturally  leading  the  other.  If  this  is  true, 
he  exercises  these  higher  activities  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  most  methods  require.  To 
confirm  this  opinion  there  is  no  lack  of  evi- 
dence. 

Perez,  in  his  First  Three  Years  of  Child- 
hood, says:  *'  Children  compare  a  great 
deal  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years." 
And  again,  "  children  are  capable  of  reason- 
ing from  their  very  cradle.**  Darwin 
noticed  the  signs  of  practical  reasoning  in 
his  son  at  the  age  of  five  months.  Egger, 
in  speaking  of  his  own  child,  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  "At  twenty-eight  months  I  ob- 
served the  scope  of  his  reasoning  powers 
extend."  Perez  believed  that  "the  ability 
to  abstract  may  show  itself,  though  imper- 
fectly, even  in  the  first  year."  Putnam 
thinks  that  **  after  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  thinking  processes  including  reas- 
oning grow  in  vigor  very  rapidly.*' 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  suffi- 
cient has  been  given  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  higher  activities  of  the  mind 
are  certainly  used  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
that  educational  methods  should  not  only 
provide  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  per- 
ceptivepowers  but  for  the  higher  activities 
also.  This  is  just  what  the  Pollard  System 
does.  The  best  argument  in  its  favor  is  not 
that  it  is  a  splendid  system  for  teaching 
reading,  nor  that  it  simply  gives  the  child 
a  marvelous  mastery  over  the  mysteries  of 
new  words,  not  that  it  gives  him  a  key  to 
the  analogies  of  the  language.  It  is  true 
these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  justify  its 
existence  and  to  defend  it  against  its  ene- 
mies. But  its  chief  recommendation  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  use  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  and  at  the  same  time  leads  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  higher  mental  activi- 
ties. The  pronunciation  of  every  word  not 
only  exercises  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
hand,  the  organs  of  the  three  school  room 
senses  which  give  us  the  most  accurate 
knowledge,  but  it  also  calls  into  immediate 
exercise  the  higher  powers  of  analysis,  com- 
parison, association  and  judgment.  In  the 
process  of  word  interpretation  the  order  is 
as  follows:  i.  The  child  sees  the  letter  rela- 
tions in  the  word ;  2.  He  measures  these  re- 
lations by  the  known  standards  of  compari- 
son and  discovers  the  sound  value  of  each 
letter;  3.  By  an  act  of  associatioa  the  sound 


suggests  its  symbol  and  the  work  is  marked; 
4.  The  eye  surveys  the  word,  observes  the 
symbols,  the  mind  by  association  suggests 
the  sounds,  the  voice  utters  and  the  ear  by 
representation  and  comparison  identifies 
them.  Thus  the  mind  arrives  at  a  complete 
judgment  and  suggests  it  by  pronouncing 
the  word. 

In  these  latter  days  much  of  the  primary 
work  in  our  schools  belittles  the  child's 
mental  power  and  is  an  insult  to  his  intelli- 
gence. Number  is  often  chopped  up  into 
such  infinitesimal  pieces  and  dealt  out  to 
him  by  atoms  in  such  homeopathic  doses, 
that  for  years  he  seldom  eets  enough,  at 
any  one  lesson,  to  start  and  operate  his  in- 
tellectual machinery.  In  the  reading  lessons, 
the  child  is  fed  upon  a  literary  gruel  simpli- 
fied and  diluted  to  the  wth  power,  in  order 
to  suit  the  child-mind.  Much  of  it  is  so  de- 
void of  merit  that  a  critic  would  scarcely 
find  enough  of  anything  in  it,  save  twaddle, 
to  interest  a  philosopher,  much  less  a  child. 
Much  of  the  lanruage  is  based  upon  the 
misapplication  of  the  maxim.  Learn  to  do 
by  doing.  It  requires  the  child  to  do,  or  to 
write  something,  regardless  of  whether  the 
doing  has  purpose,  point,  aim,  edge,  object 
or  end.  In  fact,  there  is  floating  around,  in 
the  educational  mist  which  befogs  much  of 
our  primary  work»  a  dimly  defined  notion 
that  the  primary  teacher's  work  consists  in 
simplifying  subjects,  in  removing  difficul- 
ties, in  teaching  what  the  child  already 
knows,  in  trying  to  prove  what  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  in  attempting  to  draw  from  his 
mind  what  it  does  not  possess.  Under  such 
conditions  as  these,  it  is  really  refreshing 
to  find  a  method  like  the  Pollard,  which 
leaves  something  for  the  child  to  exercise 
his  mind  upon;  something  for  him  to  learn, 
to  remember,  to  repeat,  and  to  apply  in  un- 
locking for  himself  the  magic  revelations  of 
the  language;  something  which  will  allow 
him  to  exercise  his  mind  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  analysis,  comparison/ association 
and  judgment.  The  psychology  of  any 
method,  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
these  intellectual  processes,  in  the  grammar 
grade  or  high  school,  would  be  commended 
rather  than  questioned.  And  certainly  no 
method  can  be  condemned  as  psychologi- 
cally unsound  because  it  requires  the  child 
in  the  primary  school  to  exercise,  at  least 
in  an  elementary  manner,  the  higher  forms 
of  mental  activity  which  must  contribute  to 
his  growth  and  progress  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced schools,  and  which  he  must  of 
necessity  exercise  whether  he  is  in  school 
or  out  of  it. 

2.  The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  powers  of  the  mind.  The  funda- 
mental functions  of  mind  are  analysis  and 
synthesis.  Every  fact  of  knowledge  which 
the  child  will  ever  acquire  must  come  to 
him  by  being  distinguished  from,  or  con- 
necting with  other  facts.  Hence,  all  true 
methods  for  acquiring  knowledge  must  rest 
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upon  these  powers.  The  Pollard  in  name 
and  in  fact  is  a  synthetic  method.  That  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  synthetic  power  of 
the  mind  goes  without  argument.  But  it  is 
analytic  also. 

3.  The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  is  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  attention.  With- 
out attention  there  can  be  no  education. 
**  No  amount  of  presentation,  however  skill- 
ful; no  amount  of  repetition,  however  per- 
sistent; no  amount  of  explanation,  however 
clear,  is  of  any  avail,  unless  the  child's  at- 
tention, the  one  condition  of  learning  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is  secured.*' 
Without  it  one  method  is  no  better  than 
another.  Everything  must  come  to  the 
child  through  attention,  and  much  of  his 
mental  power  is  the  result  of  it.  If  this  is 
tine,  the  psychological  value  of  any  method 
may  be  justly  determined  by  the  power 
which  it  gives  him  to  direct,  concentrate 
and  control  the  actions  of  his  mind.  A 
distinguished  writer  says  that  **  attention 
can  be  kept  fixed  only  as  it  is  kept  moving 
along  related  or  connected  points,"  and  that 
**the  process  of  paying  attention  is  there- 
fore one  of  noticing  and  discovering  rela- 
tions." In  the  matter  of  word  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Pollard  the  child  looks  at  the 
word,  notices  the  relation  of  the  letters  and 
discovers  their  sound  values.  This  is  such 
a  literal  application  of  the  law  of  attention 
that  the  author,  in  formulating  this  system, 
must  have  had  two  great  objects  in  view. 
First,  that  of  developing  the  power  of  at- 
tention in  the  child,  and  second,  that  of 
training  him  to  read.  As  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation, I  am  led  to  conclude  that  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  the  system  is  the  power 
of  attention  it  gives  to  the  child.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  some 
teachers,  who  hold  that  the  children  taught 
by  this  system  afterward  excel  in  all  school 
work  requiring  concentrated  mental  effort. 

4.  The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  is  in 
accord  with  the  maxim,  **  Learn  with  what 
you  have  learned."  It  puts  the  child  in 
possession  of  certain  principles  by  the  ap- 
plication of  which  he  is  to  learn  new  words. 
It  requires  that  what  is  known  shall  be 
used  in  the  process  of  interpreting  or  ac- 
quiring what  is  unknown.  Old  knowle^e  is 
used  in  grasping,  identifying  and  assimilat- 
ing the  new.  The  cnild  thus  literally 
learns  with  what  he  has  learned. 

5.  The  Pollard  Sythetic  Method's  logical 
development  is  **from  the  known  to  the 
unknown."  As  the  process  naturally  leads 
the  child  from  known  standards  or  rules  to 
unknown  values  and  from  known  sounds  to 
unknown  words,  this  principle  is  too  self- 
evident  to  require  any  argument. 

6.  The  Pollard  synthetic  method  follows 
the  maxim:  "Teach  one  thing  at  a  time." 
The  process  of  making  visible  language 
oral  by  the  Pollard  is  made  up  of  several 
successive  steps,  each  of  whicn  is  taught 
separately  and  leads  directly  to  the  other. 
The  child  sees  the  word,  observes  the  rela- 


tions of  its  letters,  discovers  their  values, 
marks  their  powers,  and  utters  their  sounds 
in  pronouncing  the  words. 

7.  The  Pollard  synthetic  method  agrees 
with  the  maxim :  *  *  Do  nothing  for  the  child 
he  can  be  taught  to  do  for  himself."  The 
Pollard  is  a  complete  developing  process  in 
itself,  based  upon  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  the  child  readily  remembers  and 
easily  applies.  There  is  no  telling  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  no  guessing  by  the 
pupil.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
ordinary  '^pouring-in  process  "  or  with  the 
old  haphazard,  hit-and-miss,  look-and-say, 
tell-and-guess  word  method.  **It  makes 
few  appeals  to  the  memory  and  many  to  the 
constructive  faculties."  It  appeals  to  the 
spontaneous  activities  of  the  child,  gives 
him  confidence  in  himself,  and  imbues  him 
with  the  spirit  of  self-helpfulness.  His  eye 
sees,  the  mind  discovers,  the  voice  utters 
and  the  ear  identifies.  And  thus  unaided, 
save  by  the  self  direction  of  his  own  mind, 
he  thoughtfully,  surely  and  systematically 
works  out  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every 
new  word. 

8.  •  *  Facts  before  rules. ' '  The  Pollard  has 
been  severely  criticised  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  violate  this  maxim.  Does  it.*^ 
Most  methods  for  teaching  reading  do,  be- 
cause they  give  nothing  but  facts.  The 
Pollard  gives  both  ;  facts  first,  rules  after- 
ward. 

9. '  'Teach  ideas  before  words ;  teach  things, 
not  names."  These  are  favorite  maxims 
quoted  against  the  Pollard.  It  is  condemned 
because  it  is  supposed  to  teach  words  and 
names  rather  than  ideas  and  things.  It  is 
impossible  to  teach  things.  They  must  be 
identified  by  names,  and  the  name  or  word 
transforms  them  into  ideas.  The  mind 
deals  with  ideas,  not  things.  Ideas  have  no 
existence  outside  the  mind  and  things  in- 
side of  it.  To  pass  beyond  their  natural 
limits  each  must  be  changed  into  its  corres- 
ponding equivalent  by  the  mystic  power  of 
words.  The  examination  of  things  will 
suggest  ideas  to  the  mind,  but  these  notions 
cannot  be  combined  or  expresised  until  they 
are  named.  The  true  order  is  things,  ideas, 
names,  language;  not  things,  ideas  nor 
words  alone,  but  ideas  of  things  embodied 
in  words.  Language  is  made  up  of  words, 
and  without  them  there  can  be  neither 
thought  nor  expression.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  words  as  well  as  ideas  of  things 
must  be  taught  and  that  any  method  which 
neglects  either  is  defective.  The  Pollard  is 
no  champion  of  rote  learning.  It  does  not 
believe  in  '  *  empty  words. ' '  One  of  its  prin- 
cipal aims  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  the 
earl}'  and  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary, 
that  great  national  educational  bank  where 
names,  ideas  and  words  find  ready  exchange 
into  their  current  corresponding  value.«.  Its 
creed  is,  examine  things,  apply  rules,  dis- 
cover ideas  and  know  words.  It  assumes, 
however,  and  rightly,  too,  that  the  child  in 
learning  t^  read  has  most  of  the  ideas  sug- 
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tested  by  the  language,  and  that  the  main 
usiness  of  the  teacher,  preparatory  to  the 
drill  for  thought  and  expression,  is  to  teach 
him  to  know  and  utter  the  words.  The 
child  knows  the  thing,  hat,  but  he  must 
learn  the  word,  '*hat."  And  while  it  does 
not  try  to  simplify  and  teach  what  the  child 
knows,  or  to  divorce  ideas  from  words,  it 
does  aim  to  give  the  child  ideas  of  things 
embodied  in  words. 

Let  us  now  close  by  glancing  a  moment 
at  the  results  produced  by  the  Pollard  Sys- 
tem. *'  By  their  fruits  yeshall  know  them." 
Teachers  do  not  **  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles' '  in  the  school  room  any  more 
than  husbandmen  do  in  the  vineyard.  If 
true  educational  methods  are  rightly  applied 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  need 
give  us  little  concern.  In  quantity  and  qual- 
ity the  results  which  are  secured  through 
the  Pollard  far  surpass  the  expectations  of 
its  most  sanguine  friends.  As  this  paper  is 
already  too  long,  we  shall  take  time  to  enu- 
merate them  only:  It  prepares  the  child  to 
participate  in  the  reading  drill,  giving  him 
a  marvelous  mastery  over  the  mysteries  of 
new  words.  It  gives  distinct  articulation, 
clear  enunciation,  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. It  aids  in  making  good  spellers  b^' 
requiring  a  critical  observation  of^the  posi- 
tion of  letters  in  the  written  word.  It 
economizes  time  and  intellectual  energy  by 
giving  the  child  great  power  over  written 
language  and  by  preparing  him  for  the  early 
and  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary.  •  It 
provides  helpful  school-room  employment 
for  the  child  and  makes  him  independent 
and  self-helpful  in  thought  and  action.  It 
leads  to  a  better  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Bnelish  language  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil. 

But  its  highest  and  best  results  are  purely 
mental :  It  quickens  by  constant  use  tne  per- 
ceptive qualities.  It  arouses  and  exercises 
at  an  early  age  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity.  By  developing  to  a  marvelous 
degree  the  power  of  attention,  it  gives  to  the 
mind  the  capacity  of  acting  steadily,  persist- 
ently and  successfully  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  definite  work. 

In  closing  this  critique  upon  the  Pollard 
Method,  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfect. 
No  method  is.  And  our  opinion  of  any 
method  is  of  little  value.  But  for  five  years 
we  have  observed  the  Pollard  system  of 
reading  in  practical  operation  in  the  school 
room.  During  that  time  we  have  calmly 
tried  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student,  who  honestly  searches  for  the 
light,  and  from  that  of  the  fair-minded  critic 
who  is  always  ready  to  crown  truth  and 
crucify  error  regardless  of  their  friends  or 
foes.  We  have  thus  observed  the  method, 
examined  its  principles,  watched  its  opera- 
tions, and  tested  its  results,  and  believe  it 
to  be  infinitely  better  than  any  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  history  of  methods  recom- 
mends it,  psychology  and  pedagogy  recom- 
mend it,  friends  who  have  tested  it,  and  even 


enimies  who  have  not,  recommend  it,  and 
best  of  all,  its  own  results  recommend  it. 

THE    FUNDENBERG    PHONIC    WORD 
METHOD. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fundenberg,  of  Pitts- 
burg, read  the  following  paper,  explain- 
ing her  method  of  teaching  reading: 

Several  years  ago, it  was  my  honor,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  to  be  invited  to  bring  before 
this  State  Association,  which  then  met  at 
Beaver  Falls,  a  class  of  first-year  pupils,  to 
show  the  results  of  the  Phonic- Word  method 
— ^to  show  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
ten  months  with  first-year  pupils.  You 
who  were  present  can  readil}^  call  to  mind 
how  the  little  ones,  numbering  about  25, 
could  read  with  ease  from  any  second  or 
third  reader  and  from  the  morning  papers; 
how  the^  talked  about  and  wrote  original 
descriptions  of  various  articles  sent  to  the 
platform  bv  persons  in  the  audience;  how 
they  reproduced  a  story  told  to  them  by  Dr. 
Z.  X.  Snyder;  and  how  in  all  this  written 
work,  covering  in  nearly  all  cases  four 
sides  of  large  double  slates,  in  {he  spelling, 
many  words  of  which  they  had  never  before 
seen,  and  the  punctuation,  including  quota- 
tions, only  a  few  slight  errors  were  found. 
Time  did  not  then  allow  the  desired  expla- 
nation of  the  method  used  to  accomplish 
these  results,  and  so  to-day  I  am  here  at  the 
request  of  your  executive  committee  to  try 
to  make  plain  the  Phonic-Word  method. 

It  is  to  teach  it  to  get  thought  by  means 
ojf  written  or  printed  words  arranged  in  sen- 
tences. This  may  or  may  not  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  oral  expression,  the 
principal  function  of  which  is  to  afford  the 
teacher  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
child  had  fully  grasped  the  thought.  The 
silent  getting  ofthe  thought  is  the  reading. 
Does  the  child  learn  to  read  as  he  learns  to 
talk?  Does  he  learn  written  language  as 
he  does  oral.?  Let  us  see  what  Nature's 
method  is,  and  then  follow  it  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  child  commences  to  learn  oral 
language  (to  talk)  by  pronouncing  words 
in  imitation  of  others.  He  should  also 
commence  to  learn  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage by  imitation.  The  first  period  of 
teaching  should  be  to  connect  some  of  the 
words  already  known  to  the  ear  and  under- 
stood by  the  child,  with  their  written  or 
printed  forms,  the  letters  and  the  sounds 
they  represent  being  left  to  a  future  step, 
la  learning  to  talk  there  is  no  conscious 
analysis  of  words  into  their  elementary  parts 
or  sounds;  indeed,  most  people  use  words 
all  their  lives  without  any  knowledge  of 
phonic  analysis. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  logical  order  ini 
training  beginners  in  the  art  of  reading, 
the  Sentence  method  is  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  when  the  child  has  become  familiar 
with  the  written  and  printed  forms  of  a^. 
number  of  words  already  in  his  oral  vocab-- 
ulary,  he  gradually  passes  to  the  Phonic- 
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Word  method,  that  he  may  acquire  the 
power  to  pronounce  new  word- forms  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

The  Sentence  or  Word  method  calls  out 
only  one  faculty— memory.  By  the  Phonic- 
Word  method  the  learner  is  required  to  ob- 
'  serve,  to  compare,  to  analyze,  and  to  con- 
struct words.  If  the  Word-method  only  is 
used,  the  child  is  deprived  of  the  power  to 
pronounce  new  word-forms,  and  is  continu- 
ually  dependent  upon  his  teacher  for  aid. 
If  the  Phonic  method  only  is  used,  too 
much  importance  is  given  to  the  characters 
or  letters  which  compose  the  word,  and  the 
child  consequently  hesitates,  stammers,  and 
loses  the  thought  expressed  in  the  sentence. 
A  too  early  struggle  with  the  parts  of  a 
word,  whether  spoken  or  written,  absorbs 
the  attention,  and  thus  prevents  the  only 
act  of  importance — that  of  the  association 
between  tne  word  and  the  idea— from  taking 
place.  The  premature  or  too  frequent  use 
of  phonics  and  diacritical  marks  may  lead 
to  rapid  word-calling,  but  away  from  ex- 
pression of  thought.  Language  itself  affords 
us  guides  to  pronunciation;  the  relative 
position  of  the  vowels  and  consonants 
marking  the  sound  to  be  given.  So  that  we 
see  clearly  the  necessity  for  a  combination 
of  the  Word  and  Phonic  methods,  that 
thougfht  may  be  developed  in  the  child,  and 
machine-teaching  avoided. 

The  principles  then  upon  which  the 
Phonic- Word  method  is  based  are: 

1.  In  teaching  a  child  to  read  Nature's 
method  should  be  used. 

2.  In  teaching  a  child  to  read  we  should 
begin  with  the  Sentence  method. 

3.  In  teaching  a  child  to  read  the  Sentence 
method  should  be  followed  by  the  Phonic- 
Word. 

Since  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
language  are  not  isolated  subjects,  but  each 
a  part  of  one  great  whole,  they  are  begun  at 
one  and  the  same  time — each  supporting 
and  throwing  light  on  the  other,  thereby 
economizing  time.  To  this  end.  all  the 
work  in  these  branches  must  be  planned  in 
advance,  and  so  arranged  that  the  teacher 
may  know  just  where  each  lesson  will 
directly  aid  the  one,  or  grow  out  of  the  one 
already  given.  Since  observation  is  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge,  much  is  made  of 
oral  language,  and  observation  lessons,  the 
child  being  led  to  observe  with  accuracy 
and  to  express  with  correctness  his  obser- 
vations. He  is  encouraged  to  talk  as  freely 
as  if  he  were  on  the  playground,  the  form 
of  the  expression  being  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  When  the  child  has  acquired 
an  easy  flow,  we  correct  the  faults,  or  rather 
cultivate  correct  habits  ot  seeing  and  ex- 
pressing. 

During  the  first  month  we  teach  about 
two  dozen  words  by  the  Sentence  method, 
familiarizing  the  child  with  the  form  of  a 
sentence  printed  and  written,  while  teach- 
ing it  to  write  from  dictation  short  sen- 
tences, using  capitals,  period,  interrogation 


point,  comma,  and  apostrophe.  The  ele- 
mentary consonant  sounds  arc  taught  by 
imitation  only.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  ana 
energy,  and  a  positive  injury  to  the  child  to 
resort  to  stories,  pictures,  songs,  etc.,  to 
teach  these  sounds.  They  are  taught  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  the  reading 
lesson,  and  without  the  child's  knowing 
why  they  (the  sounds)  are  being  taught. 
The  consonant  drill,  therefore,  occupies  a 
separate  place  on  the  schedule,  just  as 
music  or  gymnastics;  and,  later  on,  when 
the  independent  development  of  words  be- 
gins, the  child  takes  delight  in  the  dis- 
covery that  he  has  a  power  he  did  not 
suspect. 

By  the  second  month  the  consonant 
sounds  have  been  so  thoroughly  taught 
that  upon  the  presentation  of  any  of  the 
characters  representing  the  sound,  the  sound 
underlying  the  letter  is  given  promptly  and 
accurately ;  and  as  soon  as  a  vowel  sound 
has  been  taught  the  child  is  ready  to  blend 
vowels  and  consonants,  to  take  its  first  step 
in  the  independent  development  of  words. 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels 
are  taught  at  the  same  time,  and  since  a 
word  is  most  easil}'  learned  in  its  relation  to 
other  words,  the  new  words  of  each  lesson 
are  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  not  in  columns  at  the  head  of  the 
lessons. 

Expression  is  not  a  matter  of  drill.  Em- 
phasis, inflection,  etc.,  spring  from  and  are 
controlled  by  the  thought.  In  conversation 
the  thoughts  uttered  receive  chief  attention 
—words  being  merel}'^  used  as  a  means  of 
communicating  thoughts. 

By  developing  the  orthography  of  a  word 
of  which  he  is  in  actual  and  immediate  need, 
the  correct  form  will  be  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  the  child's  mind  than  in  any 
other  way.  Of  course,  words  will  occur 
which  no  rule  will  help,  but  hints  concern- 
ing similar  words  will  be  of  assistance,  as 
brought,  thought,  etc.  When  this  work  is 
continued  from  week  to  week,  the  forms  of  a 
large  number  of  words  will,  by  constant 
use,  be  fixed  in  the  child's  mind,  and  the  • 
necessity  for  developing  at  the  board  will 
gradually  decrease. 

The  children  never  tire  of  this  work,  but 
consider  it  a  special  privilege  to  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  write  just  as  they  think, 
knowing  that  should  a  new  word-form  arise 
the  teacher  will  come  to  their  help,  after 
they  have  made  an  honest  effort.  How  the 
little  ones  enjoy  this  freedom  of  expression, 
this  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of 
elementary  instruction. 

After  all,  it  is  the  teacher  and  not  the 
method,  and  let  us  constantly  remember 
what  has  been  so  truly  said,  **  The  spirit  of 
the  teacher  rather  than  his  methods  insures 
success  in  teaching  little  ones  to  read." 
Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  short  time 
spent  in  our  schools  by  the  masses,  how 
most  children  seem  to  flit  through  them 
like  birds  of  passage,  and  consequently  this 
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work  must  be  done  in  a  very  short  time  or 
not  at  all. 

If  a  child  can  talk,  it  can  be  taught  to 
separate  words  into  their  elementary  sounds. 
Pronouncing  is  merely  giving  the  sounds  in 
the  order  in  which  the  characters  represent- 
ing them  are  found  in  the  word.  Snould  a 
new  sound  occur,  teach  it  and  place  it  on  the 
board  for  reference.  Any  reader  or  subject 
may  be  used  for  supplementary,  as  we  are 
not  limited  to  any  special  words  or  sounds. 

Equivalents  are  introduced  as  naturally 
as  were  the  elementary  sounds — in  the  sen- 
tence. After  the  vowel  sounds  and  a  few 
equivalents  have  been  taught,  the  child  is 
able,  in  its  oral  language  work,  observation, 
etc.,  to  write  original  sentences,  developing 
the  orthography  of  some  of  the  words  used. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said :  Of  course  every- 
thing ends  in  the  teacher,  if  that  teacher 
be  an  expert;  but  if  not,  then  very  much 
depends  on  the  method.  He  would  trust 
his  children  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  who 
had  just  left  the  platform,  whatever  her 
method.  He  would  ask  this  question: 
How  does  this  Fundenberg  method  differ 
from  the  old  phonic  method  in  getting  at 
the  sounds  in  new  words  ? 

Miss  Fundenberg  :  We  claim  nothing 
new  with  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  old  phonic  method  was  all 
right  so  far  as  it  went,  but  the  keys  were 
not  given  to  know  which  sound  of  the 
vowel  to  use. 

Supt.  Weiss:  I  do  not  know  much 
about  these  methods.  We  had  the  phonic 
method  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  last 
one  described  is  an  improvement  upon 
that;  but  I  think  the  word  method  is  best 
to  begin  with — words  built  into  sentences. 
As  between  the  two  methods  presented 
here  this  morning,  I  see  one  advantage 
in  the  Fundenberg — you  can  use  it  with 
any  reading -book,  while  if  you  take  the 
Pollard  you  must  keep  to  it  until  the  4th 
Reader. 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  That  last  remark 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  he  does  not  know  much 
about  it.     [Laughter.] 

Supt.  Buehrle:  The  child  does  not 
reason  much,  but  does  imitate  and  repeat, 
and  likes  to  repeat:  that  is  the  principle 
used  in  the  Pollard  method.  Supt. 
Weiss's  objection  has  some  force  in  it,  but 
you  can  use  other  reading  books  in  the 
3d  Reader  grade.  The  Pollard  method 
has  taught  our  teachers  more  about  the 
primary  sounds  of  the  language  in  one 
year  than  they  got  without  it  in  ten. 
The  child  cannot  be  expected  to  read  as 
he  speaks,  because  the  one  is  spontane- 


ous, the  other  must  be  received  and  given 
at  the  same  time.  I  agree  with  Supt. 
Hamilton  that  any  method  would  succeed 
in  the  hands  of  the  lady  who  last  ad- 
dressed us. 

Prof.  Santee,  Wilkesbarre:  Can  non- 
expert or  blundering  teachers  make  a 
success  of  any  method — Pollard  or  Fun- 
denberg?   [Laughter.] 

Supt.  .  Hamilton :  Well,  they  must 
learn  phonics  to  teach  the  Pollard.  The 
system  is  complete,  and  they  can  get 
from  the  book  all  that  is  needed  to  teach 
it — but  they  cannot  teach  it  without 
knowing  it,  and  cannot  know  it  without 
study. 

Miss  Fundenberg:  Yes,  the  teacher 
should  know  what  she  is  to  teach,  and 
much  more  beside ;  and  she  must  not  try 
to  teach  the  child  all  she  knows.  The 
more  simple  the  method,  the  better  for 
inexpert  or  ** blundering'*  teachers,  and 
for  their  pupils.  We  also  have  a  Manual 
for  teachers,  containing  all  they  need. 

Prof.  Waters  (Media):  The  principal 
difference  here  seems  to  be  between  mark- 
ing and  not  marking  the  words,  and  the 
use  of  principles  without  their  formal 
statement  by  Miss  Fundenberg.  I  think 
the  marking  is  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
child,  since  it  enables  him  to  use  the 
dictionary  as  nothing  else  does.  What 
teacher  has  not  felt  the  need  of  this  help  ? 
If  the  two  systems  were  equal  in  all 
other  respects,  this  addition  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  any  school.  We  have 
used  the  Pollard  for  two  years  with 
satisfaction;  the  teachers  have  benefited 
greatly  by  its  use. 

Miss  Fundenberg:  We  use  the  marks 
in  analyzing  and  building  up  words,  but 
only  a  few  new  words  a  week. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  I  think  the  Pund)en- 
berg  plan  leaves  the  child  dependent 
upon  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  on  the 
dictionary,  because  the  principles  that 
govern  the  matter  are  not  taught,  but 
simply  discovered  by  analogy.  The 
Pollard  gives  the  principles  in  form.. 
Pupils  can  be  taught  to  read  well  by 
either  method,  but  the  Pollard  gives  bet- 
ter mental  exercise  and  more  power  of 
concentration  and  expression. 

Miss  Fundenberg:  I  think  child  and 
teacher  must  always  depend  upon  the 
dictionary,  since  there  are  so  many  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time 
allotted  to  this  question  had  expired  some 
time  since. 
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Supt.  Mackey  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cut  off  this  discussion.  In 
bis  town  they  had  been  experimenting 
with  the  four  methods  named  in  the 
programme,  side  by  side;  but  the  text- 
book law  interfered,  they  had  to  select 
one,  and  took  the  Fundenberg.  Some 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  for  it;  others 
prefer  the  Pollard;  after  experience,  he 
had  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Phonic 
Reader  in  teachers'  drill.  He  would 
reccomend  all  teachers  to  take  both 
Manuals  and  study  them  together. 

Supt.  Weiss :  We  may  infer  that  Supt. 
Mackey  believes  it  well  to  start  with  the 
•Fundenberg,  and  use  for  teachers  the 
Pollard  Manual.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
about  the  use  of  other  reading  books 
along  with'  the  Pollard  system. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  have  used  the 
Pollard  system  two  years,  and  find  it  an 
admirable  means  of  teaching  reading, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  childhood.  It  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  ist  Reader  to 
master  the  sounds— after  that  you  can 
work  it  with  any  Reader. 

A  lady  remarked  that  while  both  meth- 
ods have  produced  excellent  results,  and 
the  Pollard  certainly  does  much  for  the 
child,  we  want  to  consider  the  teacher 
also,  and  prevent  her  becoming  a  physi- 
cal wreck. 

Mrs.  Pollard  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  instead  read  the  lit- 
tle poem,  **  There's  a  good  time  coming.** 


TREES  IN  CITIES. 


IN  the  lecture  room  of  the  New  Century 
club,  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Civic  club  and  the  Forestry  association. 
Dr.  Rothrock,  State  Forestry  Commis- 
sioner, spoke  in  part  as  follows  on  the 
vital  importance  of  trees  to  the  health 
and  morals  of  a  city: 

*' History  records  many  a  delusion 
which  for  a  time  possessed  the  public 
mind  to  the  extent  of  becoming  epidemic 
and  then  disappeared  from  thought  and 
sight  forever.  It  was  viewed  under  a 
false  light  and  gave  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  importance.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
forestry  of  a  nation.  This  has  been 
slowly  gathering  strength  as  it  proceeds, 
until  our  private  citizens  and  our  states- 
men recognize  that  its  relations  are  wider 
than   the  lumbering  industry,  and   that 

m  the  forests  proceed  streams  whose 


currents  interest  almost  every  other  cur- 
rent of  our  maturing  civilization.  The 
volume  and  character  of  our  water  supply, 
the  health,  comfort  and  morals  of  our 
communities,  even  the  channels  of  our 
streams,  with  their  passing  commerce, 
and  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  are  all  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  high  woodland 
areas  of  the  country.  Every  State  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  new  movement. 

**It  was  natural  that  men  here  should 
at  first  regard  the  trees  as  enemies  to  be 
exterminated,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  cultivation.  The 
second  stage,  that  of  turning  the  trees 
into  money,  was  no  less  natural,  because 
the  wood  was  required  for  buildings  and 
fuel.  Out  of  this  came  an  industry  which, 
for  a  century  or  more,  has  been  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  state*s  prosperity.  The 
amazing  proportions  which  this  industry 
has  assumed  threatens  to  become  wholly 
obliterated,  while  we  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  to  guard  in  advance  against  the 
calamity.  It  will  require  half  a  century 
to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done; 
but  unless  it  is  done,  both  the  citizens 
and  the  commonwealth  must  suffer. 

**  The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  forestry  of 
the  State.  By  removing  the  trees  we 
lessen  the  supply  and  contaminate  the 
streams  from  which  we  draw  our  water. 

**  There  exists  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  State  should,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  assume  control  of  the  high 
water  sheds,  when  these  have  neither  ag 
ricultural  nor  mineral  value.  This  is 
rendered  imperative  from  their  present 
dangerous  and  unproductive  condition, 
and  also  In  view  of  their  prospective  rela- 
tions to  our  entire  population.  The 
sooner  the  project  of  state  forestry  reser- 
vations is  boldly  launched  out  on  the  sea 
of  public  opinion  the  better.  No  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  a  larger  stake  in 
this  movement  than  your  own  city. 

**The  tree  business  has  another  bear- 
ing. I  refer  to  city  trees  as  relative  to 
city  health  and  morals.  The  city  of  the 
future  will  not  be  treeless  and  shadeless. 
When  a  city  has  practically  all  out-doors 
to  lay  its  new  streets  on,  these  should  be 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  row  or  more  of 
trees  in  the  middle  with  green  grass  and 
comfortable  seats,  with  open  spaces  where 
roots  can  find  air  and  receive  water. 

'*  When  we  come  to  city  trees  as  related 
to  city  morals  we  open  a  wide  subject. 
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We  have  denounced  the  saloon  none  too 
hard,  but  just  here  let  us  halt  a  moment. 
Are  all  those  who  frequent  the  saloon  so 
inherently  bad  and  besotted  that  they  go 
there  because  they  prefer  it  to  anything 
else  it  is  possible  to  offer  them  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  If  a  man  has  no  other  resting 
place  when  weary  than  a  crowded,  over- 
heated, untidy  home  on  the  one  hand,  or 
an  open,  more  comfortable  saloon  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  strange  he  takes  to  the 
latter?  I  don't  justify  the  tendency. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  more  open  air 
parks  in  your  cities  would  save  many  a 
man  and  woman  who  is  not  already  de- 
praved. Those  who  bring  about  better- 
ment of  tenement  houses  and  those  who 
secure  small  parks  within  a  desert  of 
brick  walls,  deserve  and  will  receive  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellowmen.  Don't  put 
a  premium  on  vice  and  intemperance  by 
any  lack  of  public  comfort.  A  distin- 
guished philosopher  once  said,  '  A  nature 
which  had  lost  its  fondness  for  the  woods 
bad  lost  its  manhood.'  " 


FROM  HORACE  MANN. 


**  Suppose  Robert  Fulton  had  been  a 
sot :  suppose  the  long,  laborious,  and  se- 
cluded period  spent  by  Eli  Whitney  in 
inventing  and  perfecting  the  cotton-gin, 
had  been  spent  in  a  tap  room  !  Yet  who 
can  doubt  that  intemperance  has  robbed 
our  country  of  many  Fultons  and  many 
Whitneys  ?  We  know  that  the  brightest 
minds  are  most  subject  to  its  diabolical 
seducements. 

"The  condition  of  society,  which  men 
bequeath  to  their  children,  gives  value  or 
takes  it  away  from  all  their  other  be- 
quests. Look  at  the  relation  in  which 
men  of  eminent  talents  and  genius  stand 
to  the  present  and  coming  generations, 
and  see  how  deep  is  their  interest  in  the 
general  enlightenment  and  rectitude  of 
the  people.  Who  are  to  be  their  judges 
and  rewarders  in  a  community  where  all 
things  are  decided  by  the  popular  voice  ? 
Is  it  not  most  desirable  for  such  men  to 
live  among  people  who  measure  merit  by 
a  scale  of  truth ;  who  can  discern  and 
reverence  moral  intrepidity  and  self-sac- 
rifice; who  honor  mental  rather  than 
animal  endowments ;  and  who  can  and 
Will  make  their  best  men  their  first  men  ? 
Is  it  nothing  for  the  orator  at  the  capitol, 
or  the  author  in  his  closet,  to  know  that 
he  needs  not  to  circumscribe  his  powers 


in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  his  hearers  ; 
but  that  he  addresses  a  nation  for  an 
audience,  whose  millions  of  hearts  are  so 
many  censers,  standing  always  ready  to 
be  lighted  by  the  hallowed  flame  of  elo- 
quence? Is  it  nothing  for  the  poet  or 
the  artist  to  know  that  the  more  exqui- 
site and  perfect  in  his  work,  the  more,  and 
not  the  less,  myriads  of  voices  will  be  ad- 
ded to  his  fame  ?  Now  all  these  natural 
desires  are  defeated,  to  an  immense  extent, 
by  the  widespread  vice  of  intemperance. 

**  There  are  fixed  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples which  are  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  society,  not  less  than  to  that  of 
individuals.  These  principles  the  whole 
collected  force  of  mankind  can  neither 
annul  nor  suspend.  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  change  the  rising  or  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  by  the  major  vote  of  the 
people.  Society,  indeed,  has  an  option 
whether  to  place  itself  within  the  action 
of  one  class  of  principles  or  of  another ; 
but  once  having  chosen  its  position,  the 
wheel  of  destiny  rolls  on.  and  bears  it 
forward  with  inexorable  force.  Is  the 
legislature  which  tolerates,  is  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  which  encourages, 
are  those  departments  of  business  and 
those  usages  of  society  which  inflict  this 
reeking  abomination  upon  mankind, — 
are  these  the  boasted  fruits  of  six  thous- 
and years  of  experience  and  of  progress  ? 

**  In  view  of  these  appalling  evils, 
which  make  our  past  history  look  black, 
and  threaten  to  blacken  our  future  history 
also,  what  is  to  be  done?  I  speak  as  a 
practical  and  religious  man,  to  practical 
and  religious  men ;  and  in  profound 
anxiety  I  ask.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  our  wise  efforts  for  reform  ; 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  refdrm 
through  a  miracle  of  God,  superseding 
our  own  exertions. 

**  Regulating  (the  liquor  traffic)  has 
not  regulated  it.  Licensing  for  the  pub- 
lic good  has  proved  to  be  licensing  for 
both  public  and  private  evil.  And,  be- 
sides, this  system  has  given  birth  to  a  vast 
amount  of  collateral  crime.  Evasions  of 
public  law,  always  to  be  deprecated, 
perjury,  tampering  with  jurors,  and  cor- 
rupting the  pure  channels  of  justice, 
have  been  its  constant  and  woful  retinue. 
Because  then  its  concomitants  have  been 
evit  and  its  results  inefficient  for  good,  I 
hold  that,  after  an  experiment  of  200 
years,  we  are  admonished,  nay  required, 
to  adopt  some  other  plan. 
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**The  Maine  liquor  law  is  a  heroic 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
When  a  disease  becomes  so  desperate,  I 
go  for  heroic  remedies.  I  woald  resort 
to  surgical  practice,  and  lose  a  limb  to 
.save  a  life,  or  deplete  the  whole  body  to 
reduce  a  topical  inflammation  that  threat- 
ens to  be  fatal.'* 


THE  POISON  OF  FATIGUE. 


TIRED   BICYCLISTS  CAN  NEITHER  SEE 
NOR  HEAR. 


**He  never  loses  a  moment'*  was  at 
one  time  thought  an  unqualified  compli- 
ment. Now  we  are  not  quite  so  sure 
that  it  says  much  for  the  wisdom  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  From  many  difler- 
ent  directions  comes  the  testimony  that  too 
much  activity  is  loss  instead  of  gain,  since 
overfatigue  poisons  the  physical  system. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  poison 
engendered  by  fatigue,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  similar  to  the  ancient  vege- 
table poison,  curari,  into  which  the  In- 
dians used  to  dip  their  arrows ;  and  a 
most  deadly  poison  it  was.  The  poison 
of  fatigue  is  of  the  same  chemical  nature, 
and  is  as  truly  deadly  if  it  is  created  more 
rapidly  than  the  blood  can  carry  it  ofl". 
There  is  no  known  antidote  for  this 
poison,  and  its  dangers  beset  alike  the 
pleasure- seeker  and  the  worker. 

An  Italian  physician  recently  examined 
24  bicycle  riders  after  they  had  ridden  32 
miles  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  It  was 
found  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
nervous  system  was  so  far  affected  by 
fatigue  that  the  hearing  of  the  cyclists 
was  defective.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours 
most  of  them  could  hear  as  well  as  ever. 

Another  practical  test  was  made  upon 
50  grammar  school  children  who  were  to 
take  part  in  a  written  examination  of  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Before  entering  upon 
the  strain  which  such  an  examination 
must  necessarily  be,  each  child  was  in- 
structed to  lift  as  much  as  he  could  with 
the  dynamometer.  This  was  done  to 
test  the  muscular  strength  of  each  pupil 
before  the  examination. 

After  the  work  in  the  school-room  was 
ended  the  children  were  again  told  to  lift 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  found  that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, they  could  not  lift  as  much  by  sev- 
\  pounds  as  they  had  lifted  before  the 
^'nation. 


It  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact  that  pro- 
longed mental  strain  will  diminish  the 
pulse,  produce  fullness  and  heaviness  of 
the  head,  and  bring  about  palpitation  of 
the  heart. —  Youth's  Companion, 


HIS  MOTHER'S  SERMON. 


BY  IAN  MACI.AREN. 


HE  was  an  ingenuous  lad,  with  the 
callow  simplicity  of  a  theological 
college  still  untouched,  and  had  arrived 
on  the  preceding  Monday  at  the  Free 
Kirk  manse  with  four  cartloads  of  furni- 
ture and  a  maiden  aunt.  For  three  days 
he  roamed  from  room  to  room  in  the  ex- 
citement of  house  holding,  and  made 
suggestions  which  were  received  with 
hilarious  contempt ;  then  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  study  to  prepare  the  great  ser- 
mon, and  his  aunt  went  about  on  tiptoe. 
During  the  meals  on  Friday  he  explained 
casually  that  his  own  wish  was  to  preach 
a  simple  sermon,  and  that  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  been  a  private  individual; 
but  as  he  had  held  the  MacWhammel 
scholarship,  a  deliverance  was  expected 
by  the  country.  He  would  be  careful 
and  say  nothing  rash,  but  it  was  due  to 
himself  to  state  the  present  pjosition  of 
theological  thought,  and  he  might  have 
to  quote  once  or  twice  from  Ewald. 

His  aunt  was  a  saint,  with  that  firm 
grasp  of  truth,  and  tender  mysticism, 
whose  combination's  the  charm  of  Scot- 
tish piety,  and  her  face  was  troubled. 
While  the  minister  was  speaking  in  his 
boyish  complacency,  her  thoughts  were 
in  a  room  where  they  had  both  stood, 
five  years  before,  by  the  death -bed  of  his 
mother. 

He  was  broken  that  day,  and  his  sobs 
shook  the  bed,  for  he  was  his  mother's 
only  son  and  fatherless,  and  his  mother, 
brave  and  faithful  to  the  last,  was  bidding 
him  farewell. 

**Dinna  greet  like  that,  John,  nor 
break  yir  hert,  for  it's  the  will  o'  God, 
and  that's  aye  best." 

**  Here's  my  watch  and  chain,**  plac- 
ing them  beside  her  son,  who  could  not 
touch  them,  nor  would  lift  his  head,  *'  and 
when  you  feel  the  chain  about  yir  neck 
it  will  mind  ye  o'  yir  mother's  arms. 

**  Ye  *ill  no  forget  me,  John,  I  ken  that 
weel,  and  I'll  never  forget  you.  I've 
loved  ye  here,  and  I'll  love  ye  yonder. 
Th'ill  no  be  an'  oor  when  I'll  no  pray  for 
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ye,  and  1*11  ken  better  what  to  ask  than 
I  did  here,  sae  dinna  be  comfortless." 

Then  she  felt  for  his  head  and  stroked 
it  once  more,  but  he  could  not  look  nor 
speak. 

**  Ye  'iJl  follow  Christ,  and  giu  He 
offers  ye  His  cross  ye' 11  no  refuse  it,  for 
He  aye  carries  the  heavy  end  Himsel'. 
He's  guided  yir  mother  a'  thae  years,  and 
Ijeen  as  gude  as  a  husband  since  yir 
father's  death,  and  He  'ill  hold  me  fast 
tae  the  end.  He  'ill  keep  ye  too,  and, 
John,  I'll  be  watchin'  for  ye.  Ye  'ill  no 
fail  me,"  and  her  poor  cold  hand,  that 
had  tendered  him  all  his  days,  tightened 
on  his  head. 

But  he  could  not  speak,  and  her  voice 
was  failing  fast. 

**  I  canna  see  ye  noo.  John,  but  I  know 
yir  there,  an'  I've  just  one  other  wish. 
If  God  calls  ye  to  the  ministry,  ye  'ill  no 
refuse,  an'  the  first  day  ye  preach  in  yir 
ain  kirk,  speak  a  gude  word  for  Jesus 
Christ,  an',  John,  I'll  hear  ye  that  day, 
though  ye  'ill  no  see  me,  and  I'll  be 
satisfied." 

A  minute  afterward  she  whispered  : 
"Pray  for  me,"  and  he  cried:  **  My 
mother,  my  mother!" 

It  was  a  full  prayer,  and  left  nothing 
unasked  of  Mary's  Son. 

*'John,"  said  his  aunt,  "your  mother 
is  with  the  Lord,"  and  he  saw  death  for 
the  first  time,  but  it  was  beautiful  with 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

Five  years  had  passed,  crowded  with 
thought  and  work,  and  his  aunt  wondered 
whether  he  remembered  that  last  request, 
or  indeed  had  heard  it  in  his  sorrow. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  aunt  ? 
Are  you  afraid  of  my  theology?" 

"No,  John,  it's  no  that,  laddie,  for  I 
ken  ye  'ill  say  what  ye  believe  to  be  true 
withoot  fear  o'  man,"  and  she  hesitated. 

"Come,  out  with  it,  auntie:  you're 
my  only  mother  now,  you  know,"  and 
the  minister  put  his  arm  around  her,  "as 
well  as  the  kindest,  bonniest,  goodest 
auntie  ever  man  had." 

Below  his  student  self-conceit  he  was  a 
good  lad,  and  sound  of  heart. 

"Shame  on  you,  John,  to  make  a  fool 
o'  an  auld  dune  body,  but  ye' 11  no  come 
round  me  with  yir  flattery.  I  ken  ye 
ower  weel,"  and  as  she  caught  the  like- 
uess  in  his  face,  her  eyes  filled  suddenly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  auntie  ?  Will  ye 
no  tell  me?" 

"  Dinna  be  angry  wi'  me,  John,  but 
a'm  concerned  aboot  Sabbath,  for  a've 


been  praying  ever  syne  ye  were  called  to 
Drumtochty  that  it  micht  be  a  great  day, 
and  that  I  micht  see  ye  comin'  tae  yir 
people,  laddie,  wi'  the  beauty  o'  the 
Lord  upon  ye,  according  tae  the  auld 
prophecy !  *  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mauntains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bring- 
eth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace," 
and  again  she  stopped. 

"  Go  on,  auutie,  go  on,"  he  whispered; 
"say  all  that's  in  yir  mind." 

"It's  no  for  me  tae  advise  ye,  who  am 
only  a  simple  auld  woman,  who  kens 
neathin'  but  her  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
and  it's  no  that  a'm  feared  for  the  new 
views,  or  aboot  yir  faith,  for  I  aye  mind 
that  there's  mony  things  the  Speerit  hes 
still  tae  teach  us,  and  I  ken  weel  the  man 
that  follows  Christ  will  never  lose  his 
way  in  ony  thicket.  But  it's  the  fouk, 
John,  a'm  anxious  aboot,  the  flock  o* 
sheep  the  Lord  hes  given  ye  tae  feed  for 
Him." 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she  felt 
him  gently  press  her  hand  and  took 
courage. 

"Ye  maun  mind,  laddie,  that  they're 
no  clever  and  learned  like  what  ye  are, 
but  juist  plain  country  foulk,  ilka  ane 
wi'  his  ain  temptation,  an'  a'  sair  trachled 
wi'  mony  cares  o'  this  world.  They  'ill 
need  a  clear  word  tae  comfort  their  herts 
and  show  them  the  way  everlasting.  Ye 
'ill  say  what's  richt,  nae  doot  o'  that, 
and  a' body  'ill  be  pleased  wi'  ye  ;  but  oh, 
laddie,  be  sure  ye  say  a  gude  word  for 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  minister's  face  whitened,  and  his 
arm  relaxed.  He  rose  hastily  and  went 
to  the  door,  but  in  going  out  he  gave  his 
aunt  an  understanding  look,  such  as 
passes  between  people  who  have  stood 
together  in  a  sorrow.  The  son  had  not 
forgotten  his  mother's  request. 

The  manse  garden  lies  toward  the  west, 
and  as  the  minister  paced  its  little  square 
of  turf,  sheltered  by  fir  hedges,  the  sun 
was  going  down  behind  the  Grampians. 
Black,  massy  clouds  had  begun  to  gather 
in  th»  evening,  and  threatened  to  obscure 
the  sunset,  which  was  the  finest  sight  a 
Drumtochty  man  was  ever  likely  to  see, 
and  a  means  of  grace  to  every  sensible 
heart  in  the  glen.  But  the  sun  had  beat 
back  the  clouds  on  either  side,  and  shot 
them  through  with  glory,  and  now  be- 
tween piled  billows  of  light  he  went 
along  a  shining  pathway  into  the  Gates 
of  the  West.  The  minister  stood  still 
before  that  spectacle,  his  face  breathed  in 
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the  golden  glory,  and  then  before  his 
eyes  the  gold  deepened  into  an  awful  red, 
and  the  red  passed  into  shades  of  violet 
and  green,  beyond  painter's  hand  or  the 
imagination  of  man.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  a  victorious  saint  had  entered 
through  the  gates  into  the  city,  washed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  after- 
glow of  his  mother's  life  fell  solemnly  on 
his  soul.  The  last  trace  of  sunset  had 
faded  from  the  hill  when  the  minister 
came  in,  and  his  face  was  of  one  who  had 
seen  a  vision.  He  asked  his  aunt  to 
have  worship  with  the  servant,  for  he 
must  be  alone  in  his  study. 

It  was  a  cheerful  room  in  the  daytime, 
with  its  southern  window,  through  which 
the  minister  saw  the  roses  touching  the 
very  glass  and  dwarf  apple  trees  lining 
the  garden  walks ;  there  was  also  a  west- 
em  window  that  he  might  watch  each 
day  close.  It  was  a  pleasant  room  now, 
when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  the  books  he 
loved,  and  which  bade  him  welcome. 
One  by  one  he  had  arranged  the  hard- 
bought  treasures  of  student  days  in  the 
little  book-case,  and  had  planned  for 
himself  that  sweetest  of  pleasures,  an 
evening  of  desultory  reading.  But  his 
books  went  out  of  mind  as  he  looked  at 
the  sermon  shining  beneath  the  glare  of 
the  lamp,  and  demanding  judgment.  He 
had  finished  its  last  page  with  honest 
pride  that  afternoon,  and  had  declaimed 
it,  facing  the  southern  window,  with  a 
success  that  amazed  himself.  His  hope 
was  that  he  might  be  kept  humble,  and 
not  called  to  Edinburgh  for  at  least  two 
years  ;  and  now  he  lifted  the  sheets  with 
fear.  The  brilliant  opening,  with  its 
historical  parallel,  this  review  of  modem 
thought  re- enforced  by  telling  quotations, 
that  trenchant  criticism  of  old-fashioned 
views,  would  not  deliver.  For  the  audi- 
ence had  vanished,  and  left  one  careworn, 
but  ever  beautiful  face,  whose  gentle  eyes 
were  waiting  with  a  yearning  look. 
Twice  he  crushed  the  sermon  in  his 
hands,  and  turned  to  the  fire  his  aunt's 
care  had  kindled,  and  twice  he  repented 
and  smoothed  it  out.  What  else  could 
he  say  now  to  the  people?  and  then  in 
the  stillness  of  the  room  he  heard  a  voice  : 
*'  Speak  a  gude  word  for  Jesus  Christ.*' 

Next  minute  he  was  kneeling  on  the 
hearth,  and  pressing  the  magnum  opus, 
that  was  to  shake  Drumtochty  into  the 
heart  of  the  red  fire,  and  he  saw.  half 
smiling  and  half  weeping,  the  impressive 


words,  ''Semitic  environment,"  shrivel 
up  and  disappear.  As  the  last  black 
flake  fluttered  out  of  sight,  the  face 
looked  at  him  again,  but  this  time  the 
sweet  brown  eyes  were  full  of  peace. 

It  was  no  masterpiece,  but  only  the 
crude  production  of  a  lad  who  knew  little 
of  letters  and  nothing  of  the  world.  Very 
likely  it  would  have  done  neither  harm 
nor  good,  but  it  was  his  best,  and  he  gave 
it  for  love's  sake ;  and  I  suppose  that 
theie  is  nothing  in  a  human  life  so 
precious  to  God,  neither  clever  words  nor 
famous  deeds,  as  the  sacrifices  of  love. 

The  moon  flooded  his  bedroom  with 
silver  light,  and  he  felt  the  presence  of 
his  mother.  His  bed  stood  ghostly  with 
its  white  curtains,  and  he  remembered 
how  every  night  his  mother  knelt  by  its 
side  in  prayer  for  him.  He  is  a  boy  once 
more,  and  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
then  he  cries  again:  **My  mother!  my 
mother!"  and  an  indescribable  content- 
ment fills  his  heart. 

His  prayer  next  morning  was  very 
short,  but  afterward  he  stood  at  the 
window  for  a  space,  and  when  he  tumed, 
his  aunt  said : 

'*  Ye  will  get  yir  sermon,  and  it  will  be 
worth  hearing." 

*•  How  did  ye  know?" 

But  she  only  smiled,  '*I  heard  you 
pray." 

When  he  shut  himself  into  the  study 
that  Saturday  morning,  his  aunt  went 
into  her  room  above,  and  he  knew  she 
had  gone  to  intercede  for  him. 

An  hour  afterward  he  was  pacing  the 
garden  in  such  anxious  thought  that  he 
crushed  with  his  foot  a  rose  lying  on  the 
path,  and  then  she  saw  his  face  suddenly 
lighten,  and  he  hurried  to  the  house,  but 
first  he  plucked  a  bunch  of  forget-me- 
nots.  In  the  evening  she  found  him  on 
his  sermon. 

Two  hours  later — for  still  she  prayed 
and  watched  in  faithfulness  to  mother 
and  son — she  observed  him  come  out  and 
wander  round  the  garden  in  great  joy. 
He  lifted  up  the  soiled  rose  and  put  it  in 
his  coat ;  he  released  a  butterfly  caught 
in  some  mesh  ;  he  buried  his  face  in  fra- 
grant honeysuckle.  Then  she  under- 
stood that  his  heart  was  full  of  love,  and 
was  sure  that  it  would  be  well  on  the 
morrow. 

When  the  bell  began  to  ring,  the  min- 
ister rose  from  his  knees  and  went  to  his 
aunt's  room  to  be  robed,  for  this  was  a 
covenant  between  them. 
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His  gown  was  spread  out  in  its  black 
silken  glory,  but  he  sat  down  in  despair. 

**  Auntie,  whatever  shall  we  do,  for 
I've  forgotten  the  bands?*' 

**But  I've  not  forgotten  them,  John, 
and  here  are  six  pair  wrought  with  my 
own  hands,  and  now  sit  still  and  1*11  tie 
Ihem  around  my  laddie's  neck." 

When  she  had  given  him  the  last  touch, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go,  a  sudden  serious- 
ness  fell  upon  them. 

**Kiss  me,  auntie." 

**For  your  mother,  and  her  God  be 
with  you  ;"  and  then  he  went  through 
the  garden  and  underneath  the  honey- 
.suckle  and  into  the  kirk,  where  every 
Free  Churchman  in  Druratochty  that 
could  get  out  of  bed,  and  half  the  Estab- 
lished Kirk,  were  waiting  in  expectation. 

I  sat  with  his  aunt  in  the  minister's 
pew,  and  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  was 
at  that  service.  When  winter  lies  heavy 
upon  the  glen  I  go  upon  my  travels,  and 
in  my  time  have  seen  many  religious 
functions.  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle,  where  people  wept  one 
minute  and  laughed  the  next ;  have  heard 
Canon  Liddon  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
sound  of  that  high,  clear  voice  is  still 
with  me:  ** Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  Zion  :"  have  seen  High  Mass 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  stood  in  thie  dusk  of 
the  Duomo  at  Florence  when  Padre 
Agostino  thundered  against  the  evils  of 
the  day.  But  I  never  realized  the  unseen 
world  as  I  did  that  day  in  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Drumtochty. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  a  spiritual 
eflFect,  because  it  is  largely  an  atmosphere, 
but  certain  circumstances  assisted.  One 
was  instantly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  a 
young  minister  who  gave  out  the  second 
paraphrase  at  his  first  service,  for  it  de- 
clared his  filial  reverence  and  won  for 
him  the  blessing  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
No  Scottish  man  can  ever  sing : 

"God  of  our  father,  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race,** 
with  a  dry  heart.  It  satisfied  me  at  once 
that  the  minister  was  of  a  fine  temper 
when,  after  a  brave  attempt  to  join,  he 
hid  his  face  and  was  silent.  We  thought 
none  the  worse  of  him  that  he  was 
nervous,  and  two  or  three  old  people  who 
had  suspected  self-sufficiency  took  him  to 
their  hearts  when  the  minister  concluded 
the  Lord's  prayer  hurriedly,  having  omit- 
ted two  petitions.  But  we  knew  it  was 
not  netvousness  which  made  him  pause 
for  ten  seconds  after  praying  for  widows 


and  orphans,  and  in  the  silence  which 
fell  upon  us  the  Divine  Spirit  had  free 
access.  His  youth  commended  him, 
since  he  was  also  modest,  for  every 
mother  had  come  with  an  inarticulate 
prayer  that  the  '*puir  laddie  wud  dae 
weel  on  his  first  day,  and  him  only 
twenty-four.  * '  Texts  I  can  never  remem- 
ber, nor,  for^  that  matter,  the  words  of 
sermons;  but  the  subject  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  before  he  had  spoken  five 
minutes  I  was  convinced,  who  am  out- 
side dogmas  and  churches,  that  Christ 
was  present.  The  preacher  faded  from 
before  one's  eyes,  and  there  rose  the 
figure  of  the  Nazarene,  best  lover  of  every 
human  soul,  with  a  face  of  tender  patience 
such  as  Sarto  gave  the  Master  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunziata,  and  stretching 
out  His  hands  to  old  folk  and  little  chil- 
dren as  He  did,  before  His  death,  in 
Galilee.  His  voice  might  be  heard  any 
moment,  as  I  have  imagined  it  in  my 
lonely  hours  by  the  winter  fire  or  on  the 
solitary  hills — soft,  low,  and  sweet,  pene- 
trating like  music  to  the  secret  of  the 
heart ;  **  Come  unto  Mfe  .  .  .  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

During  a  pause  in  the  sermon  I  glanced 
up  the  church,  and  saw  the  same  spell 
held  the  people.  Donald  Menzies  had  long 
ago  been  caught  into  the  third  heaven, 
and  was  now  hearing  words  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  utter.  Campbell,  in  his 
watch  tower  at  the  back,  had  closed  his 
eyes,  and  was  praying.  The  women 
were  weeping  quietly,  and  the  rugged 
faces  of  our  men  were  subdued  and  soft- 
ened, as  when  the  evening  sun  plays  on 
the  granite  stone. 

But  what  will  stand  out  forever  before 
my  mind  was  the  sight  of  Marget  Howe. 
Her  face  was  as  white  as  death,  and  her 
wonderful  gray  eyes  were  shining  through 
a  mist  of  tears,  so  that  I  caught  the  light 
in  the  manse  pew.  She  was  thinking  of 
George,  and  had  taken  the  minister  to 
her  heart. 

The  elders,  one  by  one,  gripped  the 
minister's  hand  in  the  vestry,  and, 
though  plain,  homely  men,  they  were 
the  godliest  in  the  glen;  but  no  man 
spoke  save  Bumbrae.  , 

**I  a'  but  lost  ae  fairm  for  the  Free 
Kirk,  and  I  wud  hae  lost  ten  tae  be  in 
the  kirk  this  day." 

Donald  walked  with  me  homeward,  but 
would  only  say  : 

**  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose  name  was  John."    At  the  cottage 
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he  added:  **The  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom rejoiced  greatly  because  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice.*' 

Beneath  the  honeysuckle  at  his  garden 
gate  a  woman  was  waiting. 

**  My  name  is  Marget  Howe,  and  I'm 
the  wife  of  William  Howe  of  Whinnie 
Knowe.  My  only  son  wes  preparin'  for 
the  ministry,  but  God  wanted  him  nearly 
a  year  syne.  When  ye  preached  the 
Evangel  o'  Jesus  tae  day  I  heard  his 
voice,  and  I  loved  y6u.  Ye  hev  nae 
mither  on  earth,  I  hear,  and  I  hae  nae 
son,  and  I  wan  tit  tae  say  that  if  ye  ever 
wish  tae  speak  to  ony  woman  as  ye  wud 
tae  yir  mither,  come  tae  Whinnie  Knowe, 
an'  I'll  coont  it  ane  of  the  Lord's  conso- 
lations." 

His  aunt  could  only  meet  him  in  the 
study,  and  when  he  looked  on  her  his  lips 
quivered,  for  his  heart  was  wrung  with 
one  wishful  regret. 

**0h,  auntie,  if  she  had  only  been 
spared  to  see  this  day,  and  her  prayers 
answered. ' ' 

But  his  aunt  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

**Dinna  be  cast  doon,  laddie,  nor  be 
unbelievin'.  Yir  mither  has  heard  every 
word,  and  is  satisfied,  for  ye  did  it  in 
remembrance  o'  her,  and  yon  was  yir 
mither's  sermon." — From  '^Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bushy 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


IN  the  paper.  **The  Scope  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,"  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  in  The 
Atlantic^  some  contrasts  are  drawn 
between  our  methods  and  those  of  certain 
countries  of  Europe. 

In  Prussia,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  nor- 
mal schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
government,  all  of  which  were  preparing 
teachers  solely  for  the  people's  or  elemen- 
tary schools.  No  teacher  can  find  a  per- 
manent position  in  these  people's  schools 
unless  he  possesses  a  diploma  from  one  of 
the  normals  ;  and  the  eflect  of  this  is  to 
draw  into  the  schools  only  those  who 
have  had  professional  instruction.  It 
must  be  granted  that  the  work  of  the 
normal  school,  wherever  found,  and  its 
relative  position  in  a  school  system,  must 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  system,  since  it  is  not  properly 
an  institution  of  learning  in  itself,  but  a 
Jraining  school,  designed  to  give  healthy 


and  wholesome  direction  to  the  schools 
that  are  concerned  with  learning  in  lit- 
erature and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Now,  in  Prussia,  teaching  is  a  life  busi- 
ness, and  the  teacher  is  a  state  officer, 
who  receives  a  pension  when  he  becomes 
incapacitated  by  age  for  profitable  labor. 
The  Prussian  government  is  able  to  de- 
termine approximately  how  many  teach- 
ers will  be  needed  for  the  schools  each 
year,  and  it  can  so  order  the  normal 
school  work  as  just  to  supply  these  needs. 
In  our  own  country,  of  course,  there  is  no 
such  certainty  ;  for  no  one  has  any  idea 
how  many  new  teachers  will  be  needed  at 
any  given  period,  since  very  many  of 
those  employed  at  any  time  are  only 
working  under  a  sort  of  compulsion, 
looking  forward  to  some  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  marriage  or  a  favor- 
able business  opportunity,  to  release  them 
from  their  captivity.  Our  elementary 
schools,  too,  it  seems,  are  not  regarded  so 
highly  by  the  people  at  large  as  are  the 
people's  schools  in  Prussia,  and  conse- 
quently the  social  position  of  our  elemen- 
tary teachers  is  not  favorable  in  compar- 
parison ;  and  this  does  not  encourage 
teachers  of  talent  to  go  into  our  common 
schools,  but  leaves  the  places  instead  to 
persons  with  scanty  preparation  and  cul- 
ture as  well  as  a  lack  of  native  strength 
and  ability.  In  France,  there  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  normal 
schools,  or  •*  training  colleges,"  that  pre- 
pare teachers  for  elementary  schools  only; 
while  several  higher  training  colleges, 
such  as  the  well-known  Ecole  Normale 
Sup6rieure  at  Paris,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
chairs  of  pedagogy  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Toulouse,  afford  the  teachers  in  the 
higher  schools  whatever  professional 
training  they  get.  In  Prussia,  the  de- 
partments of  pedagogy  in  the  universities 
afford  opportunities  to  prepare  for  the 
higher  positions.  In  Scotland,  the  seven 
training  colleges  and  the  chairs  of  peda- 
gogy at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  pre- 
pare teachers  for  all  grades  of  the  schools; 
and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  the  state  gives 
such  protection  and  encouragement,  to 
its  teachers  as  to  lead  all  who  enter  the 
profession  to  remain  there.  In  England, 
the  efforts  of  the  forty-four  training  col- 
leges are  spent  mainly  in  supplying  the 
elementary  schools  with  teachers, 
although  work  of  a  higher  grade  has 
been  encouraged ;  and  now  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  making  provisions  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  higher  positions. 
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The  normal  school  work  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  is  much  like  that  in  Prussia, 
heing  made  very  definite  because  of  the 
definiteness  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole. 

In  comparison  with  these  countries,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  normal  school  with 
us  has  as  yet  a  rather  uncertain  field  of 
work,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  any  particular  grade  of  school  in- 
struction is  concerned. 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 


*'  A  WOMAN  cannot  hope  to  make  a 
.sage  or  a  saint  or  a  hero  out  of  the  man 
who  loves  her,  but  she  may  of  the  child. 
Contempt  for  women  is  the  mark  of  a 
crude  mind  or  of  a  corrupt  heart." 

**  In  education  the  essential  is  not  pro- 
grammes and  methods,  but  able  and  de- 
voted men  ;  not  the  things  taught,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  taught.  To 
attempt  to  teach  morality  as  a  separate 
something,  and  not  to  recognize  that  it 
ought  to  penetrate  and  dominate  all  our 
studies,  is  a  fatal  error.'* 

"It  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  maintain 
that  it  is  better  not  to  read  at  all  than  to 
read  only  newspapers.  When  we  drink 
or  bathe,  we  seek  pure  fountains  and  clear 
streams." 

*'  Read  no  book  unless  it  interest  thee. 
When  thou  readest,  or  speakest.  or  hear- 
est,  look  steadfastly  with  the  mind  at  the 
things  which  the  words  symbolize.  If 
there  be  question  of  mountains,  let  them 
loom  before  thee;  if  of  the  ocean,  let  its 
billows  roll  beneath  thine  eyes." 

**  The  craving  for  applause  is  as  mor- 
bid as  the  craving  for  alcohol." 

•*  Let  the  young  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  desire  to  appear,  to  be  seen,  to 
be  noticed,  to  be  talked  of,  springs  from 
a  crude  and  barbarous  nature." 

**They  who  starve  the  body  cannot 
nourish  the  mind,  and  if  the  heads  of 
institutions  of  learning  have  not  the 
means  to  supply  copious,  wholesome 
food,  they  should  be  made  to  withdraw 
from  the  business  of  education:  but  if, 
having  the  means,  they  seek  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  health  and  life, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  criminals." 

*•  When  we  cease  to  learn  we  cease  to 
be  interesting.  To  learn  is  to  teach 
one's  self,  for  whether  we  gain  intellec- 
tual power  and  knowledge  by  observa- 
tion, by  reading,  or  by  listening,  the  re- 


sult is  the  outcome  of  our  self-activity. 
We  are  self-taught,  and  the  educator 
does  best  when  he  awakens  interest  and 
attention,  keeps  his  pupils  mentally 
alive,  makes  them  as  eager  to  exercise 
the  mind  as  lusty  boys  are  to  run  or  ride 
or  swim.  It  is  his  business  to  set  them 
thinking.  Thousands  can  tell  what  they 
know,  but  few  can  rouse  to  energetic  and 
persevering  activity.  In  a  more  enlight- 
ened age  the  teacher's  chair  will  be  re- 
fused to  whoever  lacks  the  power  to  awa- 
ken interest.  All  is  wrong  when  able 
men  are  bu.sy  with  questions  of  finance, 
and  the  training  of  human  beings  is  left 
to  dolts  and  dullards.  The  information 
the  teacher  impaits  mayJW  had  in  any 
encyclopaedia,  but  theJm pulse  to  tl^onght 
and  love  can  be  given  only  by  a  living 
soul." 

**  How  often  it  happens,  when  dullness 
and  listlessness  had  prevailed,  a  new- 
comer brings  joy  and  fresh  thoughts. 
This  the  teacher  should  do;  when  he  ap- 
pears, he  should  call  forth  a  sense  of  glad 
expectancy,  just  as  a  true  artist  at  once 
lifts  a  heavy  scene  into  the  region  of  ac- 
tive interest.  He  is  wholly  free  from  the 
pedant's  vanity  and  conceit,  and  in  his 
skill  there  is  the  play  of  life.  Mechanical 
iteration  is  the  radical  fault  in  education. 
We  pardon  our  instructors  almost  any- 
thing if  only  they  be  not  tiresome.  Better 
not  to  leach  or  preach  than  to  weary." — 
From  Spalding's  **  Things  of  the  Mind.'' 


THE  DULL  SCHOLAR. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Hartford 
county  teachers  are  to  discuss,  at 
their  meeting  on  Saturday,  **The  Dull 
Scholar."  This  choice  of  a  subject  calls 
to  mind,  says  the.  Hartford' Courant,  the 
saying  :  **  Teacher,  be  kind  to  all  the  dull 
scholars ;  you  will  need  their  help  later 
in  life." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  re- 
mark the  Courant  quotes,  and  also  a  good 
deal  that  is  likely  not  to  l^  true.  The 
fact  that  many  dull  boys  in  school,  boys, 
that  is,  who  are  dull  at  their  books,  have 
turned  out  to  be  geniuses  in  after  life, 
notably  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  does  not  prove  that  all  dull 
boys  are  geniuses.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
boys  who  are  dull  at  school  stay  dull  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  move  stupidly 
through  the  world,  not  accomplishing 
half  so  much  as  the  bright  scholars. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  no  two  classes  in  the  student  world 
are  more  apt  to  be  disparaged  than 
athletes  and  ''high  stand  men.'*  The 
newspapers  try  to  tell  us  that  athletes  are 
all  brutes,  and  that  **high  stand  men" 
are  simply  learning  machines,  amounting 
to  nothing  in  practical  life. 

Your  college  athlete  is  as  apt  as  not  to 
turn  out  a  great  newspaper  manager  like 
Bob  Cook,  or  a  missionary  like  Gill,  and 
the  valedictorian  is  vety  apt  to  take  the 
valedictory  too,  when  it  comes  to  the 
competition  of  business  and  the  real-life 
prizes.  Out  of  seven  successive  valedic- 
torians at  Yale  in  recent  years,  one  is  an 
authority  on  Greek,  and  has  held  leading 
positions  in  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  ;  another  is  a  leading  railroad 
lawyer  in  this  state;  another  is  an  au- 
thority on  railways,  quoted  on  two  con- 
tinents; another  is  the  head  of  a  very 
large  corporation  in  New  York  city,  and 
another  a  leading  railroad  man  in  Chicago. 
Out  of  these  seven  valedictorians,  one  is 
a  teacher  and  one  other  a  preacher.  We 
take  it  that  these  are  fairly  typical  cases 
of  the  success  that  the  average  valedic- 
torian reaches  in  life. 

But  while  nothing  is  gained  by  dispar- 
aging the  valedictorian,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  boys  who  are  dull  at  books  are 
not  dull  when  it  comes  to  the  affairs  of 
active  life.  Why  is  it  that  this  later 
ability  only  develops  with  maturity  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  there  is  often  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  our  methods 
of  teaching  ?  Would  not  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  them  discover  some  way  of 
mending  these  methods  and  making 
them  more  efficient  in  the  case  of  dull 
boys? 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  teaching  is 
too  machine- like,  too  little  adapted  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  class  or  school. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  man 
of  genuine  genius  may  not  be  ruined  by 
being  put  through  a  curriculum  which  is 
suit^  to  the  average  run  of  boys — 
whether,  for  example,  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  been  the  man  he  was,  had  he 
been  graduated  from  Harvard  or  Yale. 

The  great  question  in  our  modern 
pedagogics  is  to  destroy  machine  methods, 
which  have  so  often  proved  hindrances 
ratter  than  helps  to  youthful  develop- 
ment— largely  due  to  the  immense  amount 
of  work  thrown  upon  teachers,  owing  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  schools — and  to 
substitute    for    them    individually,    the 


power  of  reaching  and  impressing  indi- 
vidual scholars.  This  must  mean,  of 
course,  better  brains  in  the  average 
teacher,  and  here,  very  likely,  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  trouble.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  meeting  of  teachers  soon  to 
be  held  in  Hartford  to  supplement  their 
discussion  of  the  dull  scholar  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  dull  teacher?  If  they 
should  be  able  to  solve  this  last  question, 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  would  find 
in  that  solution  the  true  answer  to  their 
first  question. —  Waterhury  American, 


LEARN  HOW  TO  PUNCTUATE. 


IT  may  be  that  some  young  folks  do  not 
consider  it  very  important  to  learn  the 
rules  for  placing  commas  and  other  punc- 
tuation marks  in  their  proper  places. 
Here  is  a  story  which  shows  how  great  a 
difference  the  place  of  a  comma  can  make 
in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

**  A  Prussian  school  inspector  appeared 
at  the  office  of  a  burgomaster  of  a  little 
town  to  ask  him  to  accompany  him  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  schools. 
The  burgomaster  was  out  of  sorts,  and 
was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself,  *  What  is 
this  donkey  here  again  for  ?'  The  inspec- 
tor said  nothing,  but  awaited  his  time,  and 
with  the  unwilling  burgomaster,  set  out 
on  his  tour.  At  the  first  school  he  an- 
nounced his  wish  to  see  how  punctuation 
was  taught. 

**Oh,  never  mind  that,'*  said  the  bur- 
gomaster, **we  don't  care  for  commas 
and  such  trifles.'* 

But  the  inspector  sent  a  boy  to  the 
blackboard  and  ordered  him  to  write, 
**The  burgomaster  of  R — says,  the  in- 
spector is  a  donkey,"  Then  he  ordered 
him  to  transpose  the  comma,  placing  it 
after  R — ,  and  the  boy  wrote,  **  The  bur- 
gomaster of  R — ,  says  the  inspector,  is  a 
donkey." 

It  is  possible  that  the  refractory  official 
gained  a  new  idea  of  the  value  of  commas 
and  such  trifles. 

Here  are  some  queer  sentences  given  by 
the  Printer's  Register  of  Brooklyn.  See 
if  you  can  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  *'  A  man  was  killed  by  a  railroad 
car  running  into  Boston,  supposed  to  be 
deaf."  A  man  writes,  **We  have  de- 
cided to  erect  a  school  house  large  enough 
to  accommodate  five  hundred  scholars, 
five  stories  high."  A  geographer  has 
this,  *'  Albany  has  four  hundred  inhabi- 
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tants,  all  standing  with  their  gable  ends 
to  the  street."  On  a  certain  steamboat 
this  notice  was  printed:  **  Hereafter  the 
tickets  will  be  twenty-five  cents.  Chil- 
dren half  price  to  be  had  at  the  office." 
A  newspaper  describing  the  doings  of  the 
the  convention  at  Cleveland,  said,  **  The 
procession  was  very  fine,  and  nearly  two 
miles  long,  as  was  also  the  prayer  of  Dr. 
Perry,  the  chaplain." 

You  see  the  place  Cf  the  comma  makes 
a  great  diflFerence  in  the  sense. — Our 
Young  Folks. 


SUCCESSFUL  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


THE  graduation  of  the  third  class  of 
forty- two  pupils  from  the  Williamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  in 
Delaware  county,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  the  statement  that  places  are  waiting 
at  remunerative  wages  tor  the  machinists, 
carpenters,  bricklayers  and  patternmakers 
who  have  just  graduated,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  the  institution  and  a  prom- 
ise that  the  name  of  its  founder  will  rank 
with  that  of  Girard  and  others  among 
the  great  benefactors  of  the  race.  A 
trade  school,  endowed  as  this  one  is, 
which  has  successfully  graduated  three 
classes  of  pupils,  two  of  which  have 
passed  muster  as  practical  mechanics,  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the 
initial  success  of  this  which  is  to  be  a 
permanent  trade  school .  Its  founder  could 
not  have  devoted  his  millions  to  a  better 
or  more  needed  educational  institution. 
The  apprentice  method  of  learning  trades 
was  obsolete  from  various  causes,  and 
the  youth  of  the  countjy  were  crowding 
every  profession  and  occupation  except 
the  mechanical  trades,  from  which  they 
were  excluded  because  there  was  no  way 
open  through  which  they  could  learn  a 
trade.  The  trade  school  was  not  un- 
known even  in  Williamson's  later  life,  but 
the  few  established  before  his  were  ex- 
perimental, were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
were  limited  because  of  hand-to-mouth 
support.  The  Williamson  School  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  endowed 
school  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
termed  a  pioneer  institution. 

That  the  school  is  filling  a  public  want 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statement 
that  there  are  many  more  applicants  than 
can  be  admitted.     It  has  been  charged^ 


that  the  American  boy  scorns  a  mechan- 
ical trade,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
half-paid  clerk  or  salesman  than  a  well- 
paid  mechanic.  The  rolls  of  the  W^il- 
liamson  and  other  trades  schools  show 
that  this  charge  is  unfounded,  and  that 
the  over- recruited  army  of  half  paid  clerks 
and  salesmen  and  the  imposing  array  of 
lawyers  without  clients,  and  physicians 
without  patients,  are  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  plenty  of  medical, 
law  and  commercial  schools  from  which 
students  could  graduate,  and  few  or  no 
trade  schools.  The  boys  attended  the 
institutions  open  to  them,  and  were  not 
to  blame  for  overcrowding  the  few  call- 
ings in  which  they  could  obtain  instruc- 
tion. 

The  early  and  gratifying  success  of  the 
Williamson  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
and  the  eagerness  of  American  boys  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  shows 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  educational  field 
that  is  not  as  yet  fully  occupied.  There 
is  room  for  more  trade  schools,  and  a 
promising  field  for  other  Williamsons. 
Indeed  we  think  the  trade  school  should 
be  greatly  expanded,  and  that  the  few 
now  in  successful  operation  should  be 
many  times  multiplied. — Phila.  Times. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 


FOR  READERS  OVER  TEN. 


Little  Women.    Miss  Alcott. 

Joe's  Boys.     Miss  Alcott. 

Old-fashioned  Girl.     Miss  Alcott. 

Water  Babies.    Kingsley. 

Westward  Ho.     Kingsley. 

Greek  Heroes.     Kingsley. 

Timothy's  Quest,     Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol.    Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Story  of  Patsey.     Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Captain  January.     Laura  E.  Richards. 

When  I  Was  Your  Age.     I^aura  E.  Richards. 

Melody.    Laura  E.  Richards. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     C.  M.  Yonge. 

Heir  of  Redclyffe.     C.  M.  Yonge. 

Boy's  King  Arthur.    Sidney  Lanier. 

Boy's  Froissart.    Sidney  Lanier. 

Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.     Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Bemicia.    Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Three  Colonial  Boys.    E.  T.  Tomlinson. 

The  Boy  Soldiers  of  1812.  E.  T.  Tomlinson. 

Following  the  Flag.     C.  C.  Coffin. 

Building  the  Nation.     C.  C.  Coffin. 

Flamingo  Feather.     Kirk  Munroe. 

Snow  Shoes  and  Sledges.     Kirk  Munroe. 

We  Girls.     Mrs.  Whitney. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life.    Mrs.  Ewing. 

Ben  Hur.    Lew  Wallace. 

Robinson  Crusoe.    De  Foe. 
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Our  Journey  Around  the  World.  F.  E.  Clark. 

New  Eneland  Girlhood.     Lucy  Larcom. 

John  Halifax.     Miss  Muloch. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.     Scott. 

Prince  and  Pauper.     Mark  Twain. 

Life  of  Washington.    Irving. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.     Hughes. 

On  the  Threshold.     Munger. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Lamb. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.     Ruskin. 

The  Gentle  Heritage.  Frances  E.  Crompton. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims.     Mrs.  Burnett. 

The  Jungle  Book.     Kipling. 

Gentle  Heart  Series.     MacLeod. 

A  Last  Century  Maid.     A.  H.  Wharton. 

Betty  Leicester.    S.  O.  Jewett. 

Oakleigh.    E.  D.  Deland. 

Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger.    J.  C.  Harris. 

In  Golden  Days.    Edna  Lyall. 

Rob  RjDy.    Scott. 

Lorna  Doone.     Blackmore. 

Star  Land.    Sir  Robert  Ball. 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Lucy  C.Lillie. 

Heroic  Ballads.     Montgomery. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.    Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor. 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam. 

Pushing  to  the  Front.     O.  S.  Marden. 

Donald  and  Dorothy.  •  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities.     Dickens. 

My  Life  and  Times.     Hamlin. 

Donald  Marcy.    E.  S.  Phelps. 

Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     Ian  Maclaren. 

Stepping  Heavenward.     Mrs.  Prentiss. 

The  Painter's  Camp.    Hammerton. 

Across  Asia  on  Bicycle.    Allen,  Sachtleben. 

A  Bachelor  Maid.     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

War  of  Independence.    Fiske. 

Standish  of  Standish.     Austin. 

Child  Life  in  Prose.   Compiled  by  Whittier. 

Child  Life  in  Poetry.   Compiled  by  Whittier. 

Essays.     Emerson. 

Homer. 

Shakespeare. 

Dickens,  —  7%<?  Congregationalist, 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  DR.  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY. 


W 


^ITH  all  the  progress  in  American 
educational  work,  very  little  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  public  schools  toward 
the  aesthetic  training  of  the  pupils.  If 
the  pupils  have  not  been  taught  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  their  education  is  ne- 
glected. Lieber,  the  German  philo- 
sopher, possessed  the  keenest  appreciation 
for  the  beautiful.  While  a  student  at 
Jena,  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Dresden, 
living  on  bread  and  plums  by  the  way, 
to  see  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of 
Raphael.  As  he  stood  before  the  picture, 
he  wept  for  hours.     He  had  an  aesthetic 


nature.  All  people  need  this  training. 
There  is  still  much  harshness,  bitterness 
and  ingratitude  in  the  world  that  can 
only  be  removed  by  training  pupils  from 
their  earliest  years  to  love  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.  This  training  is  one  of  the 
most  eflFective  means  of  removing  the 
brute  element  from  mankind.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  over  a  few  hundred 
years  of  history  and  see  brute  force  pre- 
dominating, causing  wars  and  human 
suffering. 

The  aesthetic  training  of  mankind  has 
been  neglected  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
world.  Even  in  the  days  of  Athens,  the 
choicest  city-state  of  antiquity,  when 
culture  along  all  lines  was  so  highly  de- 
veloped, the  baser  passions  of  men  were 
appealed  to.  War  disturbed  the  borders, 
and  the  Greek  states  were  a  military 
camp.  The  conditions  of  past  ages  were 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  baser 
qualities  of  the  mind.  But  we  live  to-day 
in  a  civilization  that  requires  a  high  de- 
velopment of  the  aesthetic  nature  of  man. 
A  century  ago,  the  pioneers  labored  early 
and  late  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  The 
early  settler  lived  within  a  stockade,  and 
he  carried  his  musket  to  church  to  defend 
himself  against  the  lurking  savages.  He 
lived  in  an  economy  of  pain,  and  all  his 
faculties  were  directed  toward  self  defense. 
We  are  to-day  living  in  a  different  civil- 
ization. The  wilderness  has  been  subdued 
and  the  golden  grain  is  waving  and  the 
corn  is  rustling  where  once  the  forests 
stood.  While  life  is  still  in  some  senses 
of  the  word  a  struggle,  still  the  intensity 
of  that  struggle  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  mankind  have  much  time  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful.  But  the 
majority  of  our  people  do  not,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  yet  living  eighteenth 
century  lives. 

Our  schools  should  be  so  readjusted  as 
to  conform  to  these  new  conditions.  The 
new  civilization  should  be  reflected  in 
school  architecture  and  in  the  decorations 
on  the  walls.  The  surroundings  of  the 
schools  should  all  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
pupils,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  love 
the  beautiful  wherever  it  exists.  The 
rooms  should  be  adorned  with  pictures 
and  engravings.  A  good  picture  speaks 
in  as  forcible  a  language  as  a  book. 
Music  appeals  directly  to  our  aesthetic 
nature.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
sing,  for  music  is  the  language  of  the 
heart.     Music  is  more  valuable  than  a 
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great  deal  of  the  instruction  of  the  books. 
Are  not  Wordsworth's  lines  true? 

Books !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife, 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  !  On  my  life, 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 
And  hark !  How  bright  the  throstle  sings! 

He  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 
She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  hearts  and  minds  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 
One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood. 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Music  is  so  powerful  an  agency  in 
ap|)ealing  to  the  better  nature  of  man 
that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  should 
know  something  of  its  influence  and 
power.  Taxation  for  the  support  of 
these  phases  of  education  is  just.  The 
function  of  the  public  schools  is  not  to 
develop  merchants,  bankers,  mechanics, 
etc.,  but  to  develop  fully  rounded  men 
and  women.  This  major  end  of  educa- 
tion should  be  kept  in  view  in  all  public 
school  work.  In  the  past  it  has  been  too 
often  neglected,  and  the  work  of  the 
schools  has  been  biased  in  certain  direc- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  general  aesthetic 
training  of  the  pupils  has  been  slighted, 
and  the  real  end  of  education  has  not 
been  attained. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  RHODA  I,EE. 


THE  work  of  geography  in  primary 
classes  might,  for  a  time,  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  language  lessons,  the 
first  step  consisting  in  familiarizing  the 
ideas  of  children  with  the  terms  included 
in  the  thoughts  of  position,  such  as  above, 
below,  over,  under,  beside,  in  front  of,  be- 
hind, between,  around,  to  the  right  of,  to 
the  left  of. 

These  terms  should  be  developed  and 
impressed  by  means  of  objects  in  the 
room,  or,  if  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the 
children.  When  the  class  is  able  to  read 
easily,  this  work  may  be  profitably  given 
as  busy  work.  Make  two  lists  of  words, 
one  consisting  of  the  names  of  objects  in 
the  room,  the  other  of  the  terms  given 
above.  Ask  for  as  many  statements  as 
possible  to  be  made  from  the  lists.  For 
example : 


The  ceiling  is  above  the  stove. 
The  ceiling  is  above  my  head. 
My  book  is  in  front  of  me. 
My  desk  is  in  front  of  me. 
Margaret  is  in  front  of  me,  etc; 

The  next  idea  to  be  given  is  that  of 
distance.  In  developing  this  provide 
each  child  with  a  small  bit  of  pasteboard, 
one  inch  square,  with  which  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  slate,  book,  desk,  pencil, 
and  other  objects  at  hand.  After  im- 
pressing the  idea  of  length,  develop  that 
of  depth  and  width  by  measuring  an 
empty  box. 

As  the  children  are  generally  provided 
with  a  1 2-inch  ruler,  we  can  readily 
bring  out  the  idea  of  the  foot  and  yard. 
By  means  of  distances  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  develop  the  idea  of  a  mile. 

Direction,  —  The  cardinal  points  are 
best  introduced  by  means  of  a  story,  or 
in  a  talk  on  the  different  winds.  Some 
of  the  songs,  when  motion  accompany 
them,  serve  to  impress  the  points  of  the 
compass.  The  following  is  a  great 
favorite  and  brings  out  the  idea  ot  the 
east  and  west  perfectly. 

Good  morning,  merry  sunshine, 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon  ? 
You've  scared  away  the  little  stars, 

And  shined  away  the  moon. 
I  saw  you  go  to  sleep  last  night. 

Before  I  said  my  prayer  ; 
Low  in  the  west  you  sank  to  rest ; 

How  did  you  get  up  there  ? 

I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 

The  earth  goes  round,  you  see. 
My  little  children  in  the  east, 

They  rise  and  watch  for  me. 
I  waken  all  the  birds  and  bees 

And  flowers  on  my  way, 
And  you,  dear  children,  last  of  all, 

To  greet  this  happy  day. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 
slightly  the  wording  in  the  second  verse, 
as  the  original  words  conveyed  the  er- 
roneous idea  of  the  sun  revolving  about 
the  earth.  The  poetry  is  sacrificed  some- 
what, but  the  thought  is  correct. 

There  is  rather  more  in  the  subject  of 
direction  than  we  at  first  realize.  I  have 
always  found  it  advisable  to  leave  it 
occasionally  and  take  up  some  other  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  shape  and  motions  of 
the  earth,  day  and  night,  climates  and 
seasons,  winds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 
These  form  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able geography  development  lessons. 

The  cardinal  points  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  schoolroom,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  roads,  streets,  and  land  marks 
about  the  school  and  country.     The  fact 
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that  when  facing  north  the  right  hand, 
if  extended,  points  east  and  the  left  hand 
west  should  be  well  impressed. 

The  use  of  the  compass  and  the  value 
of  charts  and  maps  may  be  taken  up 
next.  A  method  of  applying  the  points 
of  the  compass  to  the  map  will  be  given 
in  another  paper.  We  do  not  attempt  a 
great  deal  in  geography  in  First  Book 
classes,  but  it  is  the  foundation,  and  we 
must  see  that  it  is  sure.  The  following 
verses  by  Mr.  Stedman  on  **  The  Winds," 
are  very  good,  and  might  be  used  as  a 
class  recitaion : 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold  ? 

The  north  wind,  Freddy ;  and  all  the  snow ; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold. 

When  the  north  begins  to  blow. 
Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat  ? 

The  south  wind,  Katj ;  and  com  will  grow, 
And  cherries  redden  for  you  to  eat. 

When  the  south  begins  to  blow. 
Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain  ? 

The  east  wind,  Tommy,  and  farmers  know 
The  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane, 

When  the  east  begins  to  blow. 
Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers  ? 

The  west  wind,  Bessy  ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 

When  the  west  begins  to  blow. 

Canada  JoumaL 


ARBORICIDE. 


A  word  of  grief  to  mere  erewhile  : 

We  have  cut  the  oak  down  in  our  isle. 

And  I  said  :  '*  Ye  have  bereaven 

The  song-thrush  and  the  bee, 

And  the  fisher-boy  at  sea 

Of  his  seamark  in  the  even  ; 

And  gourds  of  cooling  shade,  to  lie 

Withm  the  sickle's  sound  ; 

And  the  old  sheep  dog's  saflTron  eye 

Of  sleep  on  duty's  ground  ; 

And  poets  of  their  tent 

And  quiet  tenement. 

Ah,  impious !  who  so  paid 

.Such  fatherhood  and  made 

Of  murmurous  immortality  a  cargo  and  a  trade. ' 

For  the  hewn  oak  a  century  fair, 
A  wound  in  earth,  an  ache  in  air. 

And  I  said :  *'  No  pillared  height 

With  a  summer  dais  over. 

Where  a  dryad  fled  her  lover  ^ 

Through  the  long  arcade  of  light  ; 

Nor  'neath  Arcturus  rolleth  more. 

Since  the  loud  leaves  are  gone, 

Between  the  shorn  cliff  and  the  shore 

Pan's  organ  antiphon. 

'Twas  nameless  envy  fed 

This  blow  at  grandeur's  head  ; 

Some  green  reproach  o'erdue, 

Degenerate  men  !  ye  drew. 

That  for  his  too  plain  heavenliness 

Our  Socrates  ye  slew."  Century, 


DR.  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 


ELEMENTS    OF    HIS    PERSONALITY   AS    A 
TEACHER. 


BY  SUPT.   THOMAS   FARQUHAR. 


AT  various  house  association  meetings 
during  the  last  term,  the  teachers  of 
Bethlehem  studied  the  characters  of  a 
number  of  influential  educators  of  the 
past.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  the  ele- 
ments of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  personal- 
ity as  a  teacher.  By  the  way,  the  famous 
Rugby  school  was  founded  by  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  in  1567. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  a  model  teacher,  and 
has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  essay 
and  magazine  article.  The  only  reason 
the  writer  has  for  occupying  the  columns 
of  an  educational  journal  again  on  this 
subject,  is  that  he  thinks  that  the  matter 
has  been  put  in  such  form  that  teachers 
will  readily  grasp  the  salient  points  of  his 
noble  character  as  a  teacher  and  may 
easily  remember  them.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  that  some  of  the  characteristics 
enumerated  belonged  to  his  personality 
as  a  man,  and,  apparently,  affected  his 
life  as  a  teacher  only  indirectly.  The 
period  of  his  life  in  which  he  shone  forth 
a  star  to  lead  men  on  was  when  he  was 
head- master  of  the  Rugby  school.  With 
this  brief  introduction,  notice  in  order: 

1.  His  vigor  and  spirits,  which  fitted 
him  to  deal  with  the  young  rather  than 
the  old. 

2.  His  ceaseless  intellectual  activity. 

3.  Passing  events  and  the  state  of  the 
country,  politically  and  religiously,  sug- 
gested matter  for  much  practical  teaching. 

4.  He  had  a  system  which  was  con- 
stantly changing  in  its  details,  but  the 
basal  principles  never  changed. 

5.  His  integrity  and  contempt  for 
worldly  advantage. 

6.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  a  contest  with  evil. 

7.  His  readiness  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
when  convinced  of  it,  and  to  persevere  in 
showing  kindness  when  it  was  rejected. 

8.  His  union  of  firmness  with  tender- 
ness. 

9.  His  independence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  school. 

ID.  His  concentration  of  his  interest  in 
his  school.     He  made  the  school. 

ir.  The  education  he  gave  was  relig- 
ious; that  is,  *' religion  was  implied 
rather  than  stated  in  formal  terms.    It 
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was  felt  that  he  had  the  power  of  saying 
what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying 
what  he  did  not  mean — the  power  of  do- 
ing what  was  right,  and  speaking  what 
was  true,  and  thinking  what  was  good, 
independently  of  any  professional  or  con- 
ventional notions  that  so  to  act,  speak,  or 
think  was  becoming  or  expedient.'' 

12.  His  ability  to  make  his  assistants 
desire  and  work  for  self-improvement, 
and  to  make  them  reflect  the  glory  of 
their  honors  upon  the  school,  and  also  to 
make  them  work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  school. 

13.  His  practice  of  treating  the  boys 
as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings,  of 
making  them  respect  themselves  by  the 
mere  respect  he  showed  to  them  ;  of  show- 
ing that  he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their 
own  common  sense  and  conscience. 

14.  His  basing  the  management  of  his 
school  on  the  conviction  **that  what  he 
had  to  look  for,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  was  not  performance  but  pro- 
mise, always  remembering  that  the 
victory  of  fallen  man  lies  not  in  innocence 
but  tried  virtue.*' 

15.  His  creating  the  impression  among 
the  boys  that  they  with  him  had  a  part 
in  sustaining  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  school. 

16.  His  keeping  punishment  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background,  and  by 
kindness  and  encouragement  attracting 
the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal. 

17.  His  endeavors  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  classes  feel  **  that  they 
were  actually  fellow-workers  with  him 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  school,  upon 
the  highest  principles  and  motives;  that 
they  had  with  him  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity and  a  deep  interest  in  the  real  welfare 
of  the  school.  Thus  he  diflFused  his  own 
influence  through  the  mass  of  the  school.  * ' 

18.  His  investing  all  the  lessons  with 
a  moral  character.  He  regarded  the 
work  of  education  as  a  religious  work. 

19.  His  belief  in  the  general  union  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence;  that 
thought  and  manliness  are  united  with 
faith  and  goodness. 

20.  *  *  For  mere  cleverness  he  had  no 
regard.  A  mere  plodding  boy  was  above 
all  others  encouraged  by  him.  He  had 
respect  and  even  reverence  for  those  who 
without  ability  were  distinguished  for 
high  principle  and  industry." 

21.  He  was  the  guide  and  friend  of  his 
scholars. 


22.  He  founded  his  whole  method  of 
instruction  on  the  principle  of  awakening 
the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy. 
Hence  it  was  his  practice  to  teach  by 
questioning.  By  the  way,  this  was  a 
saying  of  his  with  regard  to  younger 
boys:  **It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  they  should  understand  all  they 
learn  ;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth 
the  memory  should  act  vigorously  inde- 
pendent of  the  understanding — whereas  a 
man  cannot  usually  recollect  a  thing  un- 
less he  understands  it.'* 

23.  He  seemed  to  come  down  to  the 
intellectual  plane  of  his  scholars  and  to 
study  the  lessons  with  them. 

24.  He  never  made  any  display  of  his 
knowledge  or  powers  before  his  boys,  and 
he  was  always  confessing  ignorance. 

25.  Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally, 
he  felt  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  him- 
self perpetually  learning,  and  so  con- 
stantly above  the  level  of  his  scholars. 

26.  He  was  a  practical  theological 
teacher,  a  preacher. 

27.  He  tried  to  understand  and  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  boys  always. 

28.  To  give  a  sort  of  general  summing 
up  of  his  character  as  a  disciplinarian : 
**  There  was  an  involuntary,  and,  it  niay 
be,  an  unconscious  respect  inspired  by 
the  sense  of  manliness  and  straight-for- 
wardness of  his  dealings,  and  still  more 
by  the  sense  of  the  general  force  of  his 
moral  character;  by  the  belief  in  his 
extraordinary  knack  of  showing  that  his 
object  in  punishing  or  reproving  was  not 
his  own  good  or  pleasure,  but  th«  good 
of  the  boy ;  in  a  truthfulness— a  sort  of 
moral  transparency ;  in  the  fixedness  of  his 
purpose,  and  the  searchingness  of  his 
practical  insight  into  boys,  by  a  con- 
sciousness amounting  almost  to  solem- 
nity, that  when  his  eye  was  upon  you  he 
looked  into  your  inmost  heart ;  that  there 
was  something  in  his  very  tone  and  out- 
ward aspect,  before  which  anything  low, 
or  false,  or  cruel,  instinctively  quailed  and 
cowered." 

I  confess  Dr.  Arnold  is  my  beau  ideal 
of  a  teacher.  How  many  qualities  he 
possessed  that  are  now  urged  as  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  teacher !  What 
an  example  he  presents  for  us  to  imitate  ! 


Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 

Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 
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HEREDITY  FROM  THE  PARENT'S 
STANDPOINT. 


BY  MARY  WOOD-ALLEN,  M.  D. 


Herbert  Spencer  says,  **Th^t  a 
fault  in  a  child  pfe-supposes  a  similar 
fault  in  the  parent.'*  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  fault  in  a  parent  pre-.-upposes  a 
similar  fault  in  the  child.  This  being 
the  case,  the  question  of  heredity  becomes 
of  most  importance  to  those  who  are  not 
yet  parents.  If  a  child  is  already  in  the 
world  its  inheritance  is  fixed  ;  but  if  its 
parents  are  still  in  their  own  youth  much 
may  be  done  to  modify  and  change 
the  child's  inherited  characteristics  by 
changes  effected  in  the  habits  of  the 
future  parents.  It  is  often  said  that 
heredity  is  a  study  of  great  interest  to 
parents,  but  in  this  case  its  greatest  value 
to  them  is  in  its  importance  to  their 
grandchildren,  whom  perhaps  they  may 
reach  thro'  the  education  of  their  children. 

My  children  are  here  with  their  inher- 
ited traits  all  fitted  to  them  ready  for  use. 
I  can  in  no  way  change  that  fact.  How- 
ever, I  can  by  education  and  surround- 
ings develop  some  traits  in  excess  of 
others,  and  so  may  effect  a  change  in  the 
inheritance  of  my  grandchildren.  If  I 
am  wise  in  my  selection  of  methods  by 
which  some  traits  shall  be  stimulated  and 
others  repressed,  I  make  a  desirable 
change  in  the  dower  of  inherited  charac- 
teristics to  be  passed  on.  If  I  am  unwise, 
the  result  in  the  next  generation  may  be 
deplorable. 

The  study  of  heredity  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  parents  is  then,  principally 
in  the  interests  of  the  second  generation. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most 
desirable  results  parents  must  study  not 
only  the  traits  which  their  children  have 
manifestly  inherited,  but  the  traits  which 
they  may  possibly  have  received  from 
many  past  generations  and  which  as  yet 
they  have  not  manifested.  Let  us  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  business  capa- 
city. If  the  ancestry  of  the  child,  as  far 
back  as  it  can  be  traced,  have  been 
honest,  upright,  industrious  and  trust- 
worthy, we  have  nothing  which  we  wish 
to  change.  But  if  we  find  that  among 
his  ancestry  there  are  a  number  of  men 
who  have  been  tricky,  sly,  underhanded, 
untrustworthy,  even  though  both  father 
and  mother  have  shown  none  of  these 
characteristics,  we  should  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  child  may  have  inherited 


through  the  law  of  atavism,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  conduct  business  on  the  same 
questionable  plane  as  his  forefathers. 
What  is  now  to  be  done?  This  child 
should  above  all  things  be  dealt  with 
honestly.  He  should  be  told  facts  with 
the  strictest  veracity,  promises  made  to 
him  should  be  kept  with  unfailing  fidel- 
ity. He  should  not  be  so  much  taught 
to  avoid  dishonesty,  as  taught  that  he 
cannot,  as  a  responsible  human  being, 
consider  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of 
dishonesty.  Truth,  uprightness,  strict 
integrity,  must  be  ingrained  into  his 
nature,  not  alone  by  precept  and  theo- 
retical teaching,  but  he  should  see  only 
straightforward  dealings  in  those  about 
him  ;  he  should  see  all  forms  of  chicanery, 
*' smartness,"  slyness  or  over- reaching 
regarded  with  abhorrence  by  those  who 
are  his  exemplars. 

There  are  myriads  of  little  ways  in 
which  a  child  may  be  instructed  in  dis- 
honest dealings  by  those  who  considei* 
themselves  perfectly  upright.  Parents 
often  fail  to  see  evidences  of  roguery  in 
their  children  and  call  their  dishonesty 
* '  shrewdness. '  *  A  man  whose  own  busi- 
ness methods  were  of  the  ** shrewd" 
order  gave  his  son  a  printing  press,  and 
the  boy  began  to  develop  quite  a  business 
capacity  in  printing  cards  for  his  friends. 
A  visitor  in  the  family  saw  him  doing  up 
packages,  filling  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  complimented  him  on  the 
business  he  was  building  up.  The  father, 
who  was  present,  laughed  and  said, 
**  Yes.  He's  going  to  be  a  shrewd  one. 
He  only  puts  ninety  five  in  each  package 
supposed  to  contain  one  hundred." 
Here  was  a  boy  whose  inheritance  tended 
to  make  him  untruthful  in  his  business, 
and  this  tendency  was  being  strengthened 
by  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  father  for 
his  **  shrewdness."  That  boy  should  * 
have  been  trained  in  a  most  scrupulous 
honesty  from  babyhood  up,  for  even  with 
such  training  he  might  feel  a  temptation 
to  laxness  in  business  methods  when  he 
came  to  enter  into  the  strife  with  men  for 
money ;  whereas  a  boy  whose  blood  lor 
generations  had  borne  no  taint  of  trickery 
would  instinctively  shun  all  unscrupu- 
lousness.  A  woman  olice  called  on  me 
professionally  and  answered  my  questions^ 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  with  perfect  truth- 
fulness, but  the  next  day  she  called  and 
said,  **  I  have  come  to  correct  some  of  the 
statements  I  made  yesterday.  I  come  of 
a  family  that  does  not  hesitate  to  equivo- 
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cate,  and  thinks  no  harm.  I  am  now 
considering  the  subject  of  marrying,  and 
am  beginning  to  see  that  this  trait  is  one 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  transmit.  I  am, 
therefore,  making  every  possible  eflFort  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  be  untruthful 
in  little  things,  and  am  compelling  my- 
self to  be  truthful  by  making  it  a  point 
to  go  to  those  to  whom  I  have  made  the 
slightest  mis-statement  and  acknowledge 
my  fault."  This,  as  you  see,  was  a  view 
of  heredity  from  the  parent's  standpoint. 
You  may  say  she  was  needlessly  par- 
ticular, but  when  we  consider  that  she 
was  trying  to  overcome  in  herself  the 
inheritance  of  generations  past  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were  to  come  in  the 
next  generation,  we  will  comprehend  that 
she  could  not  be  too  scrupulous.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  ancestry  had  been 
so  Puritanical  in  their  habits  of  thought 
that  they  conformed  to  the  Blue  "Laws 
and  saw  evil  in  the  smallest  infraction 
upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  forgetting  its 
spirit,  she  might  be  obliged  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  giving  to  the  child  a 
morbid  conscience  which  might  twist  an 
innocent  mistake  into  a  conscious  sin, 
and  render  him  an  unhappy  individual, 
continually  fretting  over  the  possibility  of 
having  offended  the  Most  High,  instead 
of  seeing  possibilities  of  happiness  and 
usefulness  in  a  life  of  conscious  integrity 
of  motive. 

Take  up  the  question  now  from  the 
standpoint  of  health.  If  the  ancestry  on 
both  sides  had  been  consumptive,  even  if 
neither  parent  manifested  this  tendency, 
the  possibility  should  be  considered  in 
the  offspring,  and  the  life  be  ordered  so 
that  pure  air  and  sunshine  should  be  the 
surroundings  of  the  child,  for  with 
naturally  weak  lungs  he  will  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  influences  of  confinement 
and  bad  air  as  could  one  whose  ancestry 
had  had  no  taint  of  lung  trouble.  He 
need  not  be  frightened  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  to  be  afraid  of  having  consumption, 
but  he  should  be  taught  that  pure  air 
night  and  day  is  for  him  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  his  life  occupation  should 
be  chosen  with  the  thought  of  this  need. 

Heredity  from  the  parent's  standpoint, 
then,  means  that  he  shall  consider  what 
defects  will,  in  all  probability  be  the  in- 
heritance of  his  child,  and  shall  take  every 
appropriate  means  to  build  up  the  weak 
places  by  direct  training  and  environment. 

Take  the  standpoint  of  intellect  or  of 
personal  talent.    The  particular  capabili- 


ties of  the  parents  will  be  apt  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  child,  and  he  will  need  little 
urging  to  pursue  his  studies  along  those 
special  lines;  but  their  intellectual  defi- 
ciencies will  probably  be  also  manifest, 
and  the  question  is,  Shall  we  refuse  or 
neglect  to  educate  him  along  the  lines 
where  he  may  be  lacking  ? 

**Find  out  a  child's  talent  and  develop 
it,'*  is  the  advice  usually  given,  followed 
perhaps  by  the  counsel,  *' Don't  spend 
your  time  in  trying  to  make  of  him  some- 
thing for  which  his  natural  capacity  does 
not  fit  him." 

The  parent  who  knows  his  own  mental 
defects  should  study  in  advance  how  to 
overcome  the  same  probable  defects  in 
his  children,  so  as  to  build  up  a  rounded 
symmetrical  individual  mentally,  morally 
and  physically.  It  will  need  judgment 
and  tact  not  to  make  disagreeable  to  the 
child  the  studies  to  which  he  does  not 
naturally  incline,  and  to  create  in  him  a 
perseverance  along  lines  not  instinctively 
to  his  liking,  but  it  will  be  a  good  life- 
lesson,  as  so  much  of  the  work  we  have 
to  do  is  that  to  which  duty,  not  inclina- 
tion, calls  us. 

The  pride  of  the  child  can  at  the  same 
time  be  made  an  aid  to  advancement.  Why 
should  he  be  taught  that  because  he  has 
no  great  natural  love  for  a  thing  that  he 
should  be  content  to  be  deficient  therein  ? 
A  boy  may  be  stimulated  to  physical  ex- 
ertion by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  equal 
other  boys  in  bodily  strength.  He  can 
become  ambitious  to  be  as  active  as  his 
companions,  and  this  ambition  keep  him 
steadily  persistent  in  taking  exercise. 
In  the  same  way  he  can  come  to  have  a 
pride  in  bringing  his  own  mental  acquire- 
ments up  to  the  level  of  his  comrades^ 
and  to  feel  unwilling  to  rest  until  he  is  in 
some  degree  on  equal  footing  with  them.. 
The  one  great  danger  is  that  in  an  effort 
to  cultivate  his  defective  qualities  his 
teacher  may  be  unwise  in  methods,  and 
he  become  discouraged  because  he  can- 
not keep  up  with  those  who  have  greater 
natural  ability.  But  as  we  would  not 
expect  the  lame  boy  to  race  with  the 
physically  perfect  one,  even  though  we 
might  encourage  him  to  run  according  to 
his  ability;  so  in  mental  fields  we  should 
not  ask  the  deficient  child  to  keep  pace 
with  the  perfect  one,  yet  we  should  en- 
courage him  to  walk  in  the  same  paths, 
even  though  with  slow«*r  gait  or  halting 
step,  knowing  that  with  every  effort  he 
gains  strength. — TTie  Crusade. 
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Editorial  Department. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


CIRCULAR  TO  THE  DIRECTORS,  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS,  TEACHERS  AND   PUPILS   OF  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


IT  is  characteristic  of  civilized  man  to 
prepare  for  the  remote  future.  This  is 
one  Of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
him  and  the  barbarian,  who  lives  only  for 
the  present.  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
civilization  has  won  because  it  anticipated 
the  future  and  met  its  events  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  a  function  of  our  public  schools  to 
train  pupils  to  lead  in  such  movements  as 
will  best  perpetuate  the  State.  For  this 
reason,  each  succeeding  autumn,  you,  the 
pupils  are  enjoined  by  public  proclamation 
to  turn  aside  for  one  day  and  consider  the 
relations  which  the  woodlands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  have  to  your  prosperity 
when  you  are  the  citizens  and  rulers  of  the 
State.  For  this  you  are  asked  to  encourage, 
by  your  example,  the  plantins^  of  trees, 
which  will  grow  into  a  source  of  wealth  and 
power.  Thus  you  may  transmit  influences 
for  good,  not  only  to  the  next  generation, 
but  to  those  which  succeed  it. 

A  waste  acre  which  produces  nothing  is  a 
reproach  to  any  country,  as  much  as  a 
wasted  life  is  a  disgrace  to  him  who  has  led 
it.  Therefore,  lend  the  weight  of  your 
character  and  example  to  the  public  duty  of 
covering  the  barren  hills  and  mountain-tops 
of  the  State  with  trees,  whose  leaves  will 
distil  moisture  into  the  air,  whose  trunks 
and  bark  will  furnish  material  for  our  in-j 
dustries,  and  whose  roots  will  aid  in  produc- 
ing fresh  soil  to  replace  that  which  is 
washed  from  our  fields,  down  the  streams 
and  rivers  into  the  ocean. 

If  you,  in  your  day  and  generation,  fail 
to  do  this,  the  order  of  nature  will  be  vio- 
lated and  a  penalty  will  inevitably  be  in- 
vited upon  the  land  for  whose  prosperity 
you  will  be  responsible. 

The  abundance,  in  future,  of  the  matured 
fruit  of  orchards,  forests  and  fields,  will  be 
in  proportion  to  vour  individual  activity  in 
tree  planting  and  in  forest  restoration. 

Trees  may  be  planted  both  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  accordance 
with  a  time-honored  custom,  I  appoint 

Friday,  October  23,  1896, 
as  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  and  earnestly  urge 
directors,  superintendents,  teachers  and 
pupils  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
exercises,  both  by  the  planting  ol  trees  and 
by  the  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
growth  and  care  of  trees  and  their  value  to 
present  and  future  generations. 
^  Nathan  C.  Schaefper, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Most  of  our  colleges  were  founded  by 
religious  men:  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Gettysburg.  Many  of  the 
Presidents  were  men  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing: D wight  of  Yale,  Edwards  of  Prince- 
ton, Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  Mark  Hop- 
kins of  Williams.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sors, too,  taught  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  : 
Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smith.sonian,  Guyot 
of  Princeton,  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard,  Olm- 
stead  of  Yale. 


Of  Margaret  Fuller  in  school,  Eleanor 
Root  writes  thus  in  the  N,  E.  Journal  of 
Education  :  Do  you  pretend  to  **  know  it 
air'?  Then  don't.  Rather  be  like  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
intellect  was  so  marvelous  and  its  culti- 
vation so  superb  that  even  the  sage 
Emerson  called  her  his  teacher,  frankly 
proclaimed  in  the  schoolroom  more  than 
once,  ''  I  do  not  know, '  *  Are  you  wont  to 
confess  errors  of  judgment, — even  when 
justice  demands  it  ?  If  not,  why  not  be 
again  like  this  noble  woman?  In  the 
talk  to  her  pupils  on  the  last  day  of  her 
school  at  Providence,  she  specified  **  three 
instances  in  which  she  had  been  unjust 
during  the  year.**  And,  lastly,  in  correc- 
tion and  admonition,  do  you  appeal  to  the 
children's  highest  motives?  Margaret 
Fuller  speaks  in  her  diary  of  never  having 
** cajoled  or  caressed*'  her  pupils  into 
good, — of  ever  appealing,  not  **to  their 
weakness,  but  to  their  strength";  of 
offering  them  always  '^the  loftiest 
motives,"  and  of  making  **  every  other 
end^  subordinate  to  that  of  spiritual 
growth."  Surely,  if  all  teachers  worked 
so  consecratedly,  so  to  speak,  the  millen- 
nium were  not  far  off. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education,  the  editor.  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  who  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  school  men  of  the  United 
States,  says  of  an  old  friend:  **Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  deputy  superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  thirty  years  with  Bur- 
rowes,  Wickersham,  Higbee,  Waller  and 
Schaeffer,  is  still  as  much  in  demand  in 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  he 
ever  was  ;  as  much  sought  for  as  is  any 
man  in  the  educational  field.  He  never 
— 'hardly  ever  '—says  a  word  profession- 
ally that  is  not  solid  common- sense,  and 
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he  will  enliven  an  audience  with  rap- 
turous laughter,  or  *  take  the  very  heart 
out  of  them  through  tears,'  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
heard  address  teachers.** 


**  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late,** 
says  one  of  our  best  educators,  **  to  decry 
the  old  readers  as  being  scrappy,  as  hav- 
ing very  little  of  value.  I  have  very  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  that  idea.  I  believe 
that  the  old  readers  filled  a  place  and  did 
a  work  that  was  exceedingly  valuable.  I 
know  for  myself  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
old  readers.  They  were,  to  be  sure, 
scrappy,  yet  they  were  filled  with  gems 
of  literature  that  have  become  fixed  in 
our  minds,  and  they  are  precious  posses- 
sions and  always  will  be.  I  know  that 
there  were  scraps  of  literature  which  I 
learned  to  enjoy  in  those  old  readers 
which  I  could  not  have  got  in  any  other 
way.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  children. 
The  old  readers  opened  their  eyes  to 
what  was  best,  and  especially  to  those 
who  had  little  reading  at  home.*' 

We  congratulate  Prof.  George  W. 
Phillips  upon  his  return  to  the  school 
work.  He  has  just  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  new  High  School  of  Scran  ton, 
at  a  salary  of  $2500.  Prof.  Phillips  is  a 
man  in  hearty  sympathy  with  boy  life  and 
boy  nature. 


Op  influential  educators  in  Pennsylva- 
nia no  man  that  we  know  of  in  school  or 
college,  in  the  editor's  chair  or  upon  the 
public  platform,  takes  higher  rank  than 
our  modest  friend  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  his  great  work,  familiar 
with  it  in  all  its  details,  the  foremost 
practical  and  theoretical  botanist  in  the 
State — and  visiting  all  parts  of  the  State, 
so  as  to  know  and  report  upon  its  actual 
condition  from  careful  personal  inspection 
of  the  field — Pennsylvania  is  most  fortu- 
nate in  the  service  of  an  oScer  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  in  every  way  for  the  duty 
before  him.  He  has  moved  and  is  mov- 
ing a  great  commonwealth,— an  educa- 
tional force  upon  special  lines  whose  in- 
fluence for  good  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
ordinary  every-day  figures. 

The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  held 
several  meetings  during  the  sessions  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  Buffalo.     They  decided 


upon  holding  a  general  meeting  of  the 
entire  committee  at  Chicago,  November 
18-21.  The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from 
3  to  6  p.  m.,  the  evenings  being  reserved 
for  such  purposes  as  may  seem  best  at  the 
time.  They  also  recommend  that  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  different  sub- 
committees be  placed,  either  type-written 
or  printed,  in  the  hands  of  each  member 
of  the  committee  before  November  5.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who 
have  devoted  much  thought  and  study  to 
the  questions  involved  in  the  tural  school 
problem.  For  this  purpose  they  will 
probably  invite  several  such  persons  to 
be  present  at  Chicago,  and  to  join  in  the 
discussion  of  the  several  topics.  The 
directors  of  the  Association  appropriated 
an  additional  $1000  for  the  purposes  of 
this  committee. 


The  resignation  of  Co.  Supt.  Jos.  S. 
Walton,  of  Chester  county,  who  was  re- 
elected in  May  last  for  a  fourth  term,  will 
be  a  surprise  to  many  readers.  He  re- 
signs to  accept  the  chair  of  history  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester, 
succeeding  Prof.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  who  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro.  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips 
wrote  to  Prof.  McMaster,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  name  persons  whom 
he  thought  best  qualified  for  the  position. 
He  received  a  reply  in  which  three  avail- 
able candidates  were  named,  Supt.  Joseph 
S.  Walton  being  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
This  recommendation,  added  to  what  Dr. 
Philips  knew  personally  of  Mr.  Walton, 
resulted  in  an  offer  which  was  accepted. 
For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Walton  has 
been  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  history  as  the  major  branch, 
and  in  June  last  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He 
was  desirous  of  making  a  specialty  in 
this  direction,  and  the  position  at  the 
Normal,  opening  up  an  opportunity  to  do 
excellent  work  in  this  branch,  was  con- 
sidered in  the  line  of  promotion.  Mr. 
Walton  was  about  twenty  years  ago  a 
student  at  the  Normal,  where  he  took  an 
advanced  course,  at  that  time  paying 
special  attention  to  Latin  and  higher 
mathematics.  He  afterwards  taught  in 
Friends*  schools  and  in  the  public  schools, 
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and  for  a  time  studied  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. I^ater  he  was  Principal  at  Ercildoun 
Academy,  and  from  there  came  to  West 
Chester  to  act  as  Vice  Principal  at  Dar- 
lington Seminary,  While  teaching  there 
he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  County  Su- 
perintendent. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  Frank  Bye, 
late  principal  of  the  Kennett  Square  high 
school,  and  graduate  of  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  Supt.  Bye  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  September  ist. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  from  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Gait  Motter,  of  Washington,  these 
better  expressions  for  a  striking  thought 
which  was  reprinted  in  The  Journal  a 
short  time  since.  He  writes :  The  sec- 
ond paragraph  on  page  524  of  the  June 
number  of  The  School  Journal,  is,  I  think, 
erroneous.  On  page  195  of  Laboulaye's 
charming  ''Abdallah,  or  the  Four-leaved 
Shamrock*'  (Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  1890),  you  will  find  the  sentiment 
expressed:  **  Remember  that  on  the  day 
of  thy  birth  thou  alone  wept,  while  all 
around  thee  rejoiced.  Live  so  that  at 
thy  last  moment  all  around  thee  may  be 
in  tears,  while  thou  alone  hast  no  tears 
to  shed  ;  then  thou  wilt  not  fear  death, 
whatever  may  be  the  hour  of  its  coming." 
On  page  373  of  Bartlett*s  Familiar  Quo- 
tations (8th  edition),  you  will  find  a  much 
older  version  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  great  Persian 
scholar  (1746-1794). 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee 

smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  while  all  around 

thee  weep.  i^From  the  Persian,) 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  these 
versions.  To  me  either  one  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  Lo*s  alleged  expression. 


There  may  be  bigger  books.  We 
know  of  only  one  that's  better;  and  re- 
cently we  heard  an  oflScer  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety tell  how  many  million  copies  of  that 
were  printed  last  year.  The  International 
Webster  is  a  treasure-house  of  universal 
knowledge,  to  which  all  the  world,  in  all 
its  ages,  has  made  contribution — and  any 
one  of  us  may  have  it  at  his  elbow.  It 
doesn't  contain  everything.  But  who 
wants  everything  ?    It  is  a  great  library 

a  single  book,  and  all  in  most  orderly 
ngement.   Of  its  half  hundred  special- 


ties, each  of  value  and  importance,  the 
most  attractive  to  us  is  its  etymology,  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, often  of  surprise  and  wonder.  Dr. 
Holmes  says  somewhere  that  the  poetry 
of  words  is  greater  than  that  of  sentences. 
** Webster"  proves  it  by  putting  into 
many  a  word  blood  that  is  red  and  fire 
that  is  warm. 


The  New  York  Tribune  of  recent  date, 
says  The  Outlook,  tells  the  story  of  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  four  years  old,  who,  with  her 
nurse,  was  walking  at  the  seaside.  They 
came  to  an  inlet,  and  the  nurse  decided 
to  row  across,  believing  that  by  rowing 
across  she  shortened  the  walk  home. 
When  the  boat  reached  the  opposite  side 
she  put  the  child  ashore,  believing  she 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  home,  and 
rowed  the  borrowed  boat  back.  The  dis- 
tance was  short,  but  very  rough  and  diflS- 
cult  for  a  little  girl  of  four.  She  struggled 
on  through  the  coarse  gra.ss  and  sand, 
climbing  hillocks  and  walking  through 
depths.  At  last  her  mother  saw  her 
coming  and  hurried  to  meet  her.  She 
exclaimed,  **Were  you  frightened,  my 
sweet?"  *•  I  felt  very  lost,"  was  the  re- 
ply, **but  I  sang  'Lead,  Kindly  Light' 
to  myself  all  the  way."  Was  there  ever 
a  stronger  argument  than  this  for  teach- 
ing little  children  hymns  and  poetry  that 
have  thought  in  them  ?  The  pity  of  it, 
that  the  minds  of  children  are  filled  so 
often  with  nonsense,  when  it  would  re- 
quire no  greater  effort  to  give  them  the 
inspiration  of  good  literature !  Nonsense 
rhymes  are  good  enough  in  their  time 
and  place ;  but  let  the  everlasting  things 
be  taught  as  well.  For  those  who  may 
desire  to  commit  this  beautiful  poem  to 
memory  we  give  it  below.  It  was  written 
by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1833. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th*  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

1  was  not  ever  thtis,  nor  pray'd  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day;  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will ;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
0*er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  be  gone. 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  I  have  lov*d  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
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ARBOR  DAY  IS  COMING. 


THE  prophet  Isaiah  was  a  poet  and  a 
lover  of  nature.  Hear  him  on  the 
planting  of  trees:  **The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  ; 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing. 
The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto 
it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon. 
They  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  excellency  of  our  God,  for  in  the 
wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and 
streams  in  the  desert.  And  the  parched 
ground  shall  become  a  pool  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  .  .  Blessed 
are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters.  *  * 

The  sentiment  of  Arbor  Day  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  refined  and  intelligent  people  all  over 
the  land.  It  brings  pleasure  to  day  in 
the  sure  promise  of  blessing  to  morrow. 
The  kindly  Autocrat  is  right  in  saying  : 
**  When  we  plant  trees  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more  whole- 
some and  happier  dwelling  place  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves.*' 
Let  us  think  more  of  these  things,  talk 
more  of  them,  and  do  more  planting  year 
by  year,  for  others,  it  may  be,  even  more 
than  for  ourselves. 

As  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  in  some  of 
the  states  steps  are  now  being  taken  in 
the  way  of  protecting  our  forests  by  legis- 
lation. The  Canadian  Government  is 
ahead  of  us  in  this  matter,  having  con- 
jointly with  the  timber  men  appointed 
**fire  wardens**  to  look  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  from  fires  and  to  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  lumber- 
men pay  half  the  salaries  of  those  officials, 
and  save  money  by  so  doing.  This  is 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Dominion,  for 
every  square  mile  of  forest  at  the  north 
serves  to  modify  our  climate.  As  show- 
ing the  efiect  of  forests  upon  climate,  it 
was  stated  recently  by  Professor  Fernow 
that  the  summer  temperature  of  forests  is 
15  to  20  degrees  lower  than  in  the  fields, 
and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  degree 
of  difference  in  the  humidity  of  the  woods. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  proving  the 
economic  value  of  extensive  forest  areas, 
especially  at  the  sources  of  large  rivers. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  would  result 
from  damming  up  of  the  small  lakes  and 
ponds  at  the  head-waters,  to  be  drawn 


upon  for  supply  of  water  in  midsummer, 
or  a  season  of  drought.  The  forest  in 
reality  serves  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  water 
or  moisture,  stored  up  for  time  of  need. 

Let  the  State  protect  and  foster  the 
matter  of  tree  planting  in  every  way 
possible.  Connecticut  offers  from  the 
State  treasury  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  for 
every  tree  set  out  by  the  roadside,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  list  includes  the 
elm,  maple,  tulip,  ash,  basswood,  oak, 
black  walnut,  hickory,  apple,  pear,  and 
cherry. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  law  re- 
quiring that  not  less  than  a  half-dozen  or 
a  dozen  shade  trees  be  planted  and 
properly  protected  about  each  school 
house  or  school  lot  in  the  Commonwealth 
where  there  is  room  for  such  planting, 
this  to  be  done  at  the  public  cost  as  a  part  « 
of  the  necessary  school  belongings,  to  be 
provided  and  cared  for  by  the  school 
district?  In  a  few  years,  the  surround- 
ings of  many  a  school  would  thus  be  '  ' 
vastly  improved,  and  good  would  result  • 
in  many  ways.  The  farmer  who  erects  a 
water  trough  along  the  roadside  has,  we 
are  told,  an  allowance  from  the  township. 
The  township  should  provide  no  less  for 
improved  conditions  about  the  schools  in 
the  way  of  trees  planted  for  shade  and 
comfort  and  beauty,  and  as  an  object 
lesson  in  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  may  thus  be  led  themselves, 
now  and  in  after  years,  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  with  growing  interest  and  in 
greater  numbers. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Educational  Association,  held  April  26, 
1856,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  flurrowes  read  an 
address.  Dr.  Burrowes  would  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Arbor  Day. 
The  elm  was  his  favorite  among  forest 
trees,  and  some  of  the  largest  elms  in 
Lancaster,  which  are  upon  the  school 
grounds,  were  planted  by  him  many 
years  ago.  From  the  brief  report  of  the 
meeting  in  The  School  Journal^  made  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Seymour  Preston,  we 
take  these  paragraphs : 

He  said  the  duty  of  visitation  is  imper- 
ative on  Directors,  and  that  there  is  now 
less  excuse  for  its  neglect  than  formerly, 
since  by  the  County  Superin tendency 
they  were  relieved  from  the  examination 
of  teachers.     They  are  not  expected  to 
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j  udge  of  scholarship  or  of  modes  of  teach  • 
ing,  but  to  have  a  general  supervision  of 
the  schools,  and  show  by  their  presence 
that  they  are  alive  and  interested  in  the 
work.  This  kind  of  visitation  is  indis- 
pensable; and  as  the  law  requires  only  a 
monthly  visit  from  one  member  to  each 
school,  this  much  at  least  they  ought  to 
perform.  If  the  whole  board  cannot  visit 
together,  each  school  might  be  committed 
to  one  member  for  that  purpose;  or  an 
oflScial  visit  might  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  the  law  authorized  com- 
pensation for  his  services. 

Mr.  Burrowes  then  gave  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  discourse  on 
the  duty  of  teachers  in  improving  school 
houses  and  play  grounds.  He  thought 
it  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  see  to  it  that 
their  respective  school  houses  were  kept 
neat  and  clean,  inside  and  out.  That  if 
the  Directors  will  not  furnish  proper 
school  furniture,  and  keep  the  house  and 
play  grounds  neat  and  clean,  the  teachers 
should  make  the  best  of  the  means  they 
have,  and  by  whitewash  and  scrubbing, 
brush  shame  the  Directors  into  perform- 
ing their  duty.  He  would  never  have 
teachers  suffer  the  children  placed  under 
their  charge,  to  sit  on  benches  that  were 
too  high  to  allow  their  feet  to  reach  the 
floor,  and  thus  keep  them  dangling  in  the 
air,  with  nothing  on  which  they  can  rest 
them  when  tired  ;  he  would  take  a  saw, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  legs  of  the  benches, 
remove  the  difificulty  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  directors. 
There  are  two  rights  which  all  children 
possess,  and  of  which  they  should  never 
be  deprived,  viz  :  The  right  to  grow,  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  themselves ;  and  hence 
they  must  have  comfortable  seats  and 
pleasant  houses  and  play  grounds. 

He  would  encourage  each  pupil  to 
bring  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  to  plant 
and  cultivate  in  the  school  yard,  and  thus 
make  school  attractive.  This  would 
make  school  a  pleasant  place  for  teacher 
and  pupil ;  and  if  the  teacher  did  not  stay 
at  the  school  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
shrubs  and  trees  planted  under  his  direc- 
tion and  care,  he  could  enjoy,  in  advance, 
the  happiness  his  labors  would  confer 
upon  his  future  fellow-laborers.  The 
most  beneficial  effects  would  result  from 
the  improvement  of  the  school  house  and 
play-ground  in  this  way.  Directors 
would  like  better  to  visit  their  respective 
.schools,  the  profession  be  elevated,  chil- 
dren would  love  their  schools  better,  and 


the  teacher  himself,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
be  rewarded  for  his  efforts  to  make  his 
school  a  home  of  delight  to  his  pupils, 
instead  of  a  prison  of  dread  as  they  are 
too  frequently  now. 


BISHOP  SPALDING  ON  GROWTH. 


A  T  Buffalo  there  appeared  for  the  first 
i\  time  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  an  educator  whose  chapters 
we  have  read  and  re-read  with  increasing 
delight  and  incalculable  profit.  He  is  a 
pronounced  friend  of  the  public  schools., 
and  his  three  volumes  on  educational 
themes,  entitled  :  *'  Things  of  the  Mind," 
**  Education  and  the  Higher  Life,*'  and 
**  Means  and  Ends  of  Education,*'  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  pedagogical  library 
in  the  land.  In  point  of  elegant  diction, 
clear  thinking  and  power  to  inspire 
teachers  with  a  sense  of  something  to  be 
achieved,  these  volumes  deserve  a  place 
in  the  same  category  with  Bushneirs  Dis- 
course on  Unconscious  Influence  and 
Prof.  Wilson's  Five  Gateways  of  Knowl- 
edge. By  special  permission  we  reprint  ex- 
tracts from  his  essay  on  growth  and  duty 
in  **  Education  and  the  Higher  Life." 

**It  is  a  man's  chief  blessedness  that 
there  lie  in  his  nature  infinite  possibilities 
of  growth.  The  growth  of  animals  comes 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  when  they  cease  to 
grow,  they  cease  to  be  joyful ;  but  man, 
whose  bodily  development  even  is  slow, 
is  capable  of  rising  to  wider  knowledge 
and  purer  love  through  unending  ages. 
Hence  even  when  he  is  old — if  he  ha.s 
lived  for  what  is  great  and  exalted — his 
mind  is  clear,  his  heart  is  tender,  and  his 
soul  is  glad.  Only  those  races  are  noble, 
only  those  individuals  are  worthy,  who 
yield  without  reserve  to  the  power  of  this 
impulse  to  ceaseless  progress.  Behold 
how  the  race  from  which  we  have  sprung 
—the  Aryan — breaks  forth  into  ever  new 
developments  of  strength  and  beauty  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  England, 
in  Germany,  in  America;  creating  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science,  art ;  receiving 
Christian  truth,  and  through  its  aid  rising 
to  diviner  heights  of  wisdom,  power, 
freedom,  love,  and  knowledge. 

**  And  so  there  are  individuals— and 
they  are  bom  to  teach  and  rule — for 
whom  to  live  is  to  grow  ;  who,  forgetting 
what  they  have  been  and  what  they  are, 
think  ever  only  of  becoming  more  and 
more.    Their  education  is  never  finished; 
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their  development  is  never  complete; 
their  work  is  never  done.  From  victories 
won  they  look  to  other  battlefields  ;  from 
every  height  of  knowledge  they  peer 
into  the  widening  nescience  ;  from  all 
achievements  and  possessions  they 
turn  away  toward  the  unapproachjible 
Infinite,  to  whom  they  are  drawn. 
Walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  too  great 
light  of  God,  they  are  illumined  and 
they  are  darkened.  This  made  Newton 
think  his  knowledge  ignorance ;  this 
makes  St.  Paul  think  his  heroic  virtue 
naught.  Oh,  blessed  men,  who  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  of  the  race  of  God ;  who 
measure  and  weigh  the  heavens  ;  who 
love  with  boundless  love  ;  who  toil  and 
are  patient ;  who  teach  us  that  workers 
can  wait.  They  are  in  love  with  life ; 
they  yearn  for  fuller  life.  Life  is  good, 
and  the  highest  life  is  God  ;  and  wher- 
ever man  grows  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  in  faith,  hope  aud  love,  he 
walks  in  the  way  of  heaven.'* 


SOLID  FOUNDATIONS. 


WE  are  always  glad  to  give  place  in 
TheJournalXo  what  the  hest  men  and 
women  in  the  great  world  have  keenly 
enjoyed  and  been  grateful  for,  people  of  fine 
spiritual  fibre  who,  whether  educated  in 
the  schools  or  not,  are  wise  with  a  wisdom 
from  on  high.  If  you  want  the  best  thing 
in  the  present  number,  it  is  **  His 
Mother's  Sermon.**  We  have  read  it 
many  times,  and,  like  the  fire  opal  whose 
changing  light  and  wondrous  beauty  are 
its  ever-growing  charm,  the  oftener  we 
read  it  the  more  we  enjoy  it.  During  the 
past  summer,  on  a  holiday  excursion,  we 
fell  in  with  a  fine  fellow,  in  the  person  of 
a  modest  school  superintendent,  whose 
thought  and  conversation  were  out  of  the 
ordinary.  We  were  not  talking  wisdom, 
or  any  high  educational  philosophy,  but 
only  of  what  things  are  good — are  best — 
for  human  beings,  and  especially  for 
teachers,  to  think  about.  He  suddenly 
asked,  **  You  have  read  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush?"  *•  Yes.**  Do  you  remember  'His 
Mother's  Sermon?'  "  and  then  he  added 
after  a  brief  pause,  reverently,  *' Speak 
a  glide  word  for  Jesus  Christ,"  and  said  : 
**  Where  we  have  a  teacher  who  knows 
and  enjoys  these  best  things  in  prose 
and  poetry,  who  can  talk  of  them  with 
appreciation,  and  quote  aptly  from 
memory  as  one  who  loves  them,  I  do  not 


need  to  look  much  after  the  work  of  that 
teacher.  I  know  it  will  go  right  without 
supervision,  at  least  not  far  wrong.  It 
is  the  other  sort  that  need  to  be  looked 
after— those  who  have  little  thought  for 
such  things,  and  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  them."  He  had  struck  the  founda- 
tion fact  which  underlies  all  that  is  best 
in  education.  As  we  recall  this  quiet  talk 
we  see  again  in  his  own  earnest  face  *'  that 
firm  grasp  of  truth  and  tender  mysticism 
which,"  Ian  Maclaren  has  well  said,  **is 
the  charm  of  Scottish  piety."  It  isn't 
everybody  can  read  this  story,  in  which 
the  preacher  fades  from  before  one's  eyes, 
and  there  rises  *'  the  figure  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  best  lover  of  every  human  soul." 
But  he  who  can  read  it  will  make  it  his 
own,  and  will  be  the  better  man  for  hav- 
ing done  so. 

We  had  not  before  met  this  man,  of 
whom  we  speak,  but  had  been  interested 
in  him  from  his  frank  and  generous  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  the  Dr.  Burro wes 
memorial.  Himself,  his  teachers,  and  his 
schools  bad  given  hearty  support  to  the 
movement  from  the  high  ground  of  priv- 
ilege, rather  than  from  any  sense  of  obli- 
gation. As  •*  the  good  general  is  half  the 
army,"  so  the  good  superintendent,  great 
alike  in  heart  and  head,  is  half  the  edu- 
cational force  in  his  locality;  for  he  in- 
spires and  moves  everything  with  a  power 
born  of  trust  in  his  wisdom  and  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  integrity. 


GREAT  AND  SMALL. 


THERE  is  much  confusion  in  the  hu- 
man mind  as  to  what  is  great  and 
what  is  small,  what  is  important  and 
what  is  trivial.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  any  material  object,  our  terms  of 
expression  2s^  merely  comparative.  The 
revelations  of  the  telescope  make  our  own 
world  seem  tiny  and  insignificant;  those 
of  the  microscope  make  a  grain  of  sand 
appear  large  and  weighty.  But  it  is  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  significance  which  we 
attach  to  human  affairs  and  duties  that 
this  mental  confusion  leads  us  astray. 
Some  of  the  things  which  are  accounted 
vast  and  influential  have  no  such  claim; 
some  of  those  which  are  scorned  as  tri- 
fling and  beneath  notice  are  continually 
producing  effects  which  transcend  our 
highest  imaginings.  Just  as  the  tiny 
rivulet  on  the  mountain  side,  which  a 
pebble  could  divert  from  its  course,  may 
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be  the  source  of  a  mighty  river,  flowing 
down  and  mingling  with  the  great  sea, 
whichi  in  its  turn,  can  wear  away  the 
mountains,  so  some  things  in  life  and  in 
character,  says  the  Ledger,  which  we  deem 
scarcely  worth  notice,  may  be  the  very 
springs  which  shall  develop  into  mighty 
and  irresistible  forces. 

One  way  in  which  these  mistaken  esti- 
mates do  harm  is  in  leading  us  to  sup- 
pose that  what  we  call  the  small  duties 
and  aflFairs  of  life  can  be  sufficiently  well 
performed  by  men  and  women  of  small 
minds  and  narrow  outlooks.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  found  in  the  physical  care 
and  mental  training  of  a  little  child. 
While  some  persons  realize  the  import- 
ance of  this,  others  conceive  that  so  small 
an  office  may  be  entrusted  to  almost  any 
one.  A  young  and  ignorant  girl  is  allowed 
to  take  care  of  her  health  and  form  her 
habits;  a  cheap  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  guide  and  develop  her  mind.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  the  be- 
ginnings of  training  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  require  the  most  wisdom.  It 
is  then  that  the  seeds  are  sown  and  the 
habits  are  formed  that  are  to  influence  and 
shape  the  whole  future  life.  This  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  and  in  many 
ca"^s  acted  upon;  yet  we  are  still  a  long 
way  ofi'from  that  large  insight  which  in 
the  home  will  surround  the  child  with 
only  the  best  influences,  even  at  the  cost 
of  much  personal  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  school, 
will  select  and  pay  for  the  best  talent  to 
educate  the  youngest  pupils.  On  this 
point  Mr.  James  Martineau  well  says : 
**  The  most  cultivated  minds  are  usually 
the  most  patient,  most  clear,  most  ration- 
ally progressive,  most  studious  of  accu- 
racy in  details,  because  not  impatiently 
shut  up  within  them,  as  absolutely  limit- 
ing the  view,  but  quietly  contemplating 
them  from  without  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole.  This  adaptation  to  the  humblest 
wants  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  the  high- 
est spirit  of  knowledge.** 

There  are  other  duties  which  are  often 
most  erroneously  esteemed  small  and  easy 
of  performance.  Such  are  the  domestic 
aflFairs  of  women  in  the  household.  While 
we  hail  the  justice  which  at  length  wel- 
comes her  into  all  occupations  for  which 
she  may  desire  to  fit  herself,  we  do  not 
hold  with  those  who  would  proclaim  that 
she  is  thus  uplifted  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  sphere.  The  freedom  to  choose  is 
as  much  her  right  as  her  brother's,  but 
when  she  adopts  the  family  life,  with  its 


varied  and  weighty  responsibilities,  let  no 
one  imagine  that  she  is  embracing  a  less 
important  pursuit,  or  one  which  demands 
less  talent,  or  energy,  or  judgment,  than 
any  other.  It  is  the  habit  of  looking  down 
on  the  duties  of  family  life  which  has  been 
one  strong  element  in  the  lack  of  respect 
which  has  been  accorded  to  woman.  Yet 
who  can  over-estimate  the  importance  or 
the  difficulty  of  this  position  ?  It  de- 
mands the  soundest  judgment,  the  keen- 
est insight,  the  wisest  discretion,  the 
deepest  sympathy;  firmness  mingled  with 
tenderness,  justice  sweetened  with  mercv, 
steady  nerves,  abundant  energy,  never- 
failing  patience,  consummate  tact.  The 
heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand  must  com- 
bine their  best  efforts  to  fill  it  worthily: 
and  whoever  would  lessen  its  dignity,  or 
depreciate  its  value,  only  proves  how  lit- 
tle he  understands  of  human  needs. 

We  are  also  liable  to  make  the  same 
mistake  of  confounding  the  great  and  the 
small  in  our  own  personal  affairs  and  in- 
ward struggles.  We  realise  that,  to  ac- 
complish a  great  undertaking  or  to  carry 
out  some  important  measure,  we  must  put 
forth  all  our  powers;  but  we  imagine  that 
the  petty  vexations  and  temptations,  wor- 
ries and  perplexities,  doubts  and  difl5cul- 
ties  of  life,  will  somehow  settle  them- 
selves without  any  serious  thought  or  ex- 
ercise of  force  on  our  part.  ,  Yet  it  is  in 
these  very  departments  of  life  that  we  need 
pre-eminently  the  best  powers  we  can  com- 
mand. They  are  oftentimes  greater  fac- 
tors in  our  lives  than  the  most  serious  en- 
terprise upon  which  we  concentrate  all  our 
thoughts,  resolves  and  abilities.  They 
are  the  springs  which  feed  character  and 
decide  the  quality  of  life;  yet  we  slight 
and  ignore  them,  making  no  definite  pre- 
parations for  dealing  with  them  wisely. 
We  nominally  agree  with  Solomon  when 
he  says:  '*  Bt:tter  is  he  who  ruleth  his  own 
.*»pirit  than  he  who  taketh  a  city;*'  yet  for 
the  latter  we  deem  no  energy  or  wisdom 
too  great,  while  to  the  former  we  scarcely 
give  a  serious  consideration.  Fenelon  has 
well  said:  **  There  is  no  real  elevation  of 
mind  in  a  contempt  of  little  things  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  from  too  narrow  views 
that  we  consider  those  things  of  little  im- 
portance which  have,  in  fact,  such  exten- 
sive consequences.  The  more  apt  we  are 
to  neglect  small  things,  the  more  we 
ought  to  fear  the  effects  of  this  negligence, 
be  watchful  over  ourselves,  and  place 
around  us,  if  possible,  some  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  this  remissness.'* 
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Department  Pubuc  Instruction.  ) 
Harrisburg,  October,  1896.  j 

THK  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  the  annual  session  of  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the 
counties  named.  The  common  schools  of 
of  the  county  must  be  closed  during  the 
week  of  the  Institutes  and  the  time  cannot 
be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Institute  has  already  been  held  in 
Allegheny  and  Mercer  counties. 

Erie Erie Oct.   12. 

Lackawanna  .  .  .  Scranton  ....  Oct.  la. 
Lawrence     .   .       .  New  Castle     .    .      Oct.   12. 

McKean Smethport  ....  Oct.   12. 

Bucks Doylestown     .    .    .  Oct.    19. 

Delaware     ....  Media  ...  Oct.   19. 

Greene Waynesburg  .    .    .  Oct.   19. 

Lehigh  ....  Allen  town  ....  Oct.  19. 
Northampton  .    .      Easton  ...  Oct.   19. 

Susquehanna  .   .   .  Montrose     ....  Oct.   19. 

Berks Reading Oct.  26. 

Butler Butler  ....  Oct.   26. 

Luzerne Wilkes- Barre  .   .   .  Oct  26. 

Montgomery  .   .    .  Pottstown    ....  Oct.  26. 

Pike Milford Oct.   26. 

Potter Coudersport    .    .      Oct.   26. 

Tioga Wellsboro   ....  Oct.  26. 

Columbia     ....  Bloomsbarg    .   .   .Nov.   9. 

Dauphin Harrisburg  ....  Nov.    9. 

Huntingdon  .  .  .  Huntingdon  .  .  Nov.  9. 
Lancaster     ....  Lancaster    ....  Nov.    9. 

Perry New  Bloomfield    .  Nov.    9. 

Schuylkill   ....  Pottsville     ....  Nov.    9. 

Chester West  Chester  .   .    .  Nov.  16. 

Franklin Chambersburg   .    .  Nov.  16 

Monroe Stroudsburg    .   .    .  Nov.  16. 

Adams      Gettysburg  ....  Nov.  23. 

Cambria Ebensburg  .   .   .   .  Nov.  23. 

Cameron Driftwood    ....  Nov.  23. 

Jefferson Brookville  Nov.  23. 

Juniata Miflintown  .  .       .  Nov.  23. 

Lebanon  .....  Lebanon      ....  Nov.  23 

Miffiin Lewistown  .   .    .      Nov.  23. 

York York Nov.  23. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk    .    .  Nov.  30. 

Cumberland    .   .   .  Carlisle        .   .    .      Nov.  30. 

Wayne Honesdale       .    .    .  Nov.  30. 

Snyder Middleburg     .   .   .  Dec.    7. 

Somerset Somerset     ....  Dec.    7. 

Bradford  .....  Towanda  ....  Dec.  14. 
Clearfield     ....  Clearfield    ....  Dec.  14. 

Clinton     .....  Dec.  14. 

Fayette Union  town      .    .    .  Dec.  14. 

Fulton McConnellsburg    .  Dec.  14. 

Lycoming Dec.  14. 

Northumberland    .  Sunbury Dec.  14. 

Venango Franklin Dec.  14. 

Warren Warren Dec.  14. 

Washington  .  .  Washington  .  .  Dec.  14. 
Westmoreland  .  .  Greensburg  .  .  .  Dec.  14. 
Wyoming  ....  Tunkhannock  .  .  Dec.  14. 
Armstrong   ....  Kittanning  ....  Dec  21. 

Bedford Bedford  ...  Dec.  21. 

Blair      Hollidaysburg    .      Dec.  21. 

Centre Bellefonte    ....  Dec.  21. 


Clarion Clarion     .   . 

Indiana     ...       .  Indiana    .    . 
Montour   ....      Danville  .    . 

Beaver Beaver      .   . 

Crawford  .    .       .      Meadville    . 
Forest   .   .        .       .  Tionesta  .    . 

Sullivan Dushore  .    . 

Union Mitflinburg  . 


.  Dec.  2T. 
.  Dec.  21. 
.  Dec.  21. 
Dec.  28. 
.  Dec.  28. 
.  Dec.  28. 
.  Dec.  '28. 
.  Dec.  28. 


EDINBORO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Prof  M.  G.  Benedict,  who  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  State 
College.  The  Trustees  have  filled  the 
vacancy  in  the  principalship  by  the  election 
of  Prof.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  West  Chester.  Mr.  Flickinger  is 
well  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of 
principal,  both  by  practical  knowledge  as  a 
teacher  and  by  good  scholastic  attainments. 
The  selection 'made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  educat- 
ors of  the  State. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Flickinger.  origfinally  of  Perry 
County,  Pa.,  gradutaed  at  Princeton  College 
in  the  class  of  1877  and  soon  after  took 
charge  of  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  at  New 
Bloomfield,  Pa.,  a  school  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  students  for  college  and  with 
a  Normal  Department.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Perry 
County  and  declined  a  re-election.  He  read 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  to  practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1887.  Was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1886.  Served  in  the  session  of  1887,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Education  and 
was  an  active  supporter  of  all  progressive 
education  measures.  He  went  to  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  in  1887,  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  that  State,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  He  was  appointed,  by 
Governor  Routt,  a  trustee  of  the  newly 
organized  State  Normal  School,  located  at 
Greeley,  Colorado,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  education  in  that  State.  In 
1 89 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
candidates  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  lacking 
only  two  votes  of  being  nominated.  Dur- 
ing the  session  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  that  body.  Desiring 
to  re-engage  actively  in  educational  work,  in 
1893  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Durinjij  his  professorship  at  West 
Chester  he  did  advanced  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Penns3  Ivania,  making  a  specialty  of  Amer- 
ican, Constitutional  and  Political  History, 
and  Pedagogy. 
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The  position  of  Principal  at  Edinboro, 
which  he  has  accepted,  came  to  him  un- 
solicited, The  Board  of  Trustees  and 
patrons  of  the  school  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  appointment. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver— Supt.  Moore  :  We  held  an  Insti- 
tute in  West  Bridgewater,  Aug.  24,  25,  and 
26.  Our  talks  were  intended  more  esp>ecially 
for  young  teachers.  Much  interest  seemed 
to  be  taken  in  all  the  sessions.  About  150 
teachers  were  enrolled.  On  Aug.  25th  and 
26  th^about  100  teachers  were  present,  and  as 
they  received  no  pay  for  this,  we  feel  highly 
gratified  to  have  had  so  many  in  attendance 
each  day. 

Bedford— Supt,  Potts:  Bedford  Township 
has  decided  to  Duild  a  two-roomed  brick 
cased  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  one- 
roomed  frame  building  in  the  Brush  Run 
district.  Cumberland  Valley  and  London- 
derry townships  will  put  stone  slate  boards 
in  all  their  houses.  Liberty,  on  account  of 
the  disagreement  of  the  board  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  house,  will  not  build  this  year. 
The  house  is  very  much  needed,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  cannot  agree  as  to 
location,  especially  since  the  ground  has 
been  purchased.  Providence  West  thinks 
of  building  two  new  houses.  Definite  action, 
at  this  time  has  not  yet  been  taken.  Saxton 
has  almost,  completed  a  two-roomed  wing 
to  their  brick  building.  This  will  give  them 
six  rooms  for  this  term  instead  of  four  as 
last  year.  Many  of  the  houses  are  now 
undergoing  repairs,  and  all  will  be  put  in 
good  condition  before  the  schools  open. 
Where  supplies  have  been  bought,  those  of 
a  better  quality  have  been  secured  than  in 
former  years.  Everything  now  points  to  a 
continuation  of  the  upward  move  of  our 
schools  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of 
our  poorest  districts  are  the  heaviest  losers 
in  State  aid.  There  are  districts  at  a  two- 
mill  rate  paying  their  teachers  1^35  or  $40  per 
month,  and  other  districts  with  a  ten  or 
twelve  mill  tax  cannot  pay  their  teachers 
more  than  $25.  Yet  these  latter  districts  are 
the  ones  that  suffer  greatest  loss  in  the 
appropriation.  The  resolution  passed  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  is  all  wrong  in 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  aid. 
Such  a  distribution  as  they  would  have 
would  simply  mean  give  more  to  the  districts 
able  to  pay  more,  and  take  from  the  districts 
that  are  least  able  to  pay.  There  could  be 
no  juster  way  to  distribute  it  than  according 
to  the  number  of  schools,  or  at  least  one-half 
of  it  according  to  the  schools  and  the  other 
half  as  it  is  now.  May  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  it  shall  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  tax  raised  in  the  district.  There 
are  districts  in  this  county  in  which  a  ten 
mill  tax  could  be  more  easily  paid  by  the 
individuals  than  a  two  mill  tax  in  other 


districts,  and  yet  ia  two  mill  tax  will  run  the 
schools  in  the  former  districts,  while  it  takes 
a  ten  mill  tax  in  the  latter.  There  are 
districts  in  the  county  at  least  thirty  miles 
from  any  market.  The  land  is  of  a  poor 
quality.  The  people  work  hard  and  make 
little.  Even  a  few  dollars  tax  is  with  diflS- 
cultylraised.  A  two  mill  tax  on  the  real  value 
of  one  farm  in  Bloomfield  township  where 
they  pay  their  teachers  $40  per  month,  would, 
I  daresay,  produce  more  tax  than  a  five-mill 
tax  on  the  real  value  of  all  the  land  in  one 
district  in  another  section  of  the  county. 
Yet  these  persons  who  think  they  know 
much  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools  would 
take  part  of  the  appropriation  given  now  to 
the  latter  district  and  give  it  to  the  former. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  Many  of  the  classes 
in  the  public  examinations  of  teachers  were 
unusually  large,  owing  to  business  depres- 
sion. Many  old  teachers  have  returned  to 
the  profession.  Several  districts  reduced 
the  salaries,  while  others  increased  them. 
New  buildings  are  being  erected  in  Birds- 
boro,  Cumru,  Spring,  Richmond,  and 
Robeson. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson  ;  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  been  attending  State  Normal 
schools  during  the  spring  term.  Successful 
local  normal  schools  have  been  conducted 
at  Ebensburg,  Gallitzin,  Conemaugh,  Elton 
and  Carrolltown.  Our  teachers  are  mani- 
festing an  interest  in  broader  reading  and 
better  preparation  for  school  work.  There 
were  501  applicants  for  provisional  certifi- 
cates, of  which  number  more  than  one-third 
fell  below  the  required  standard.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  the  county  holding  higher 
grade  certificates  is  rapidly  increasing,  about 
one  third  of  our  schools  being  served  by  such 
teachers.  Several  new  scnool-houses  are 
being  built.  A  desire  for  improved  rural 
school -houses  is  being  manifested  by  our 
school  directors.  The  law  relating  to  out- 
houses has  set  our  teachers  and  directors  to 
thinking  along  that  line,  as  is  shown  by  the 
better  and  cleaner  closets. 

Ci^EARFiELD- Supt.  Weaver:  The  exami- 
nations have  been  well  attended  by  direct- 
ors in  all  the  districts,  and  so  many  visit- 
ors that  not  all  could  be  seated.  Directors 
in  many  places  are  selecting  teachers 
according  to  grade  of  certificate.  In  a  few 
districts  the  term  has  been  lengthened,  and 
in  others  wages  raised.  Teachers  have  been 
found  weakest  in  spelling,  mental  arithme- 
tic and  grammar.  Many  of  the  township 
schools  are  now  being  supplied  with  diction- 
aries. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith  :  The  directors 
of  the  new  borough  of  Aldan  dedicated  their 
new  building  on  Saturday,  August  22.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Samuel  Hai|[h, 
President  of  the  Board,  Capt.  Albert  Maquin, 
editor  of  ''Daily  Progress,''  Capt.  Isaac 
Johnson,  Congressman  John  B.  Robinson, 
Co.  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith  and  others.  A 
new  flag  was  run  to  the  top  of  the  pole  by 
Edmund  Cooper  and  N.  C.  Longmire,  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Board  ;  these  gentlemen  are  both 
veterans  of  the  124th  Keg.  Penna.  Vols. 
The  building  is  an  unusually  fine  one,  suited 
exactly  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  is  one  of  many  such  school 
buildings,  for  which  Delaware  County  is 
becoming  noted.  It  is  fifty  feet  square,  two 
stories  high.  It  is  built  of  stone  up  to  the 
first  windows,  and  the  balance  is  bnck  The 
first  floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  scholars  each.  On  the  front 
is  a  spacious  porch,  and  the  front  door  leads 
into  a  lo-foot  hallway,  which  extends  across 
the  front  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  are 
two  cloak  and  hat  rooms,  fitted  with  double 
rows  of  bronze  hooks.  They  are  also  sup- 
plied with  stationary  washstands.  The 
second  floor  will  be  used  for  a  hall  until  it  is 
recjuired  for  school  purposes.  The  building 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  by 
the  Citizens'  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  whose  plant  is  located  in  the 
Borough  of  Aldan,  near  Clifton  station.  It 
is  also  fitted  throughout  for  gas  lighting. 
The  structure  will  be  heated  by  steam,  the 
latest  and  most  improved  steam  heating 
apparatus  bein£[  put  m.  The  school  rooms 
are  equipped  with  modem  school  furniture. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Springfield  Water  Company.  The  cost  of 
the  school,  including  half  acre  of  ground, 
furniture,  books,  etc.,  was  19,617.00. 

E1.K — Supt.  Sweeney :  In  most  cases 
Directors  have  selected  those  teachers  who 
hold  the  best  credentials,  regardless  of  other 
conditions.  Fox  township  has  adopted  the 
district  system,  and  has  employed  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Dawes,  of  Lock  Haven,  as  super- 
vising principal.  Education's  interests  are 
rising  in  this  county,  as  more  than  half  the 
schools  are  under  local  supervision,  which 
gives  unity  to  the  work.  The  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  will  average  eight  or 
more  months  of  school  during  the  coming 
year.  In  several  of  the  districts  the  build- 
ings are  being  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in 
Benezette,  Highland  and  Fox  each  a  new 
house  is  being  built.  All  districts  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  carry  out  the  recently  enacted 
laws  relating  to  sanitary  conditions,  vacci- 
nation and  compulsory  attendance.  Dis- 
tricts are  receiving  their  appropriations, 
and  so  far  as  learned  each  has  a  consider- 
able increase  over  last  year.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  condition  of  Elk  county.  To- 
wards the  end  of  August  all  the  teachers  of 
the  county  who  have  never  taught  with  me 
assembled  at  Ridgway,  where  I  gave  them 
two  days  instruction  on  school  management, 
including  organization,  classification  and 
discipline,  and  method  of  taking  up  special 
branches.     I  look  for  ^ood  results. 

Forest— Supt.  Stitlinger :  A  new  school^ 
house  has  been  erected  in  Marionville,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School.  In  Tionesta  another  room  has  been 
fitted  up  and  a  high  school  organized,  for 
which  a  catalogue  containing  the  course  of 
study  has  been  printed.   An  addition  of  two 


rooms  has  been  made  to  the  East  Hickory 
school.  Most  of  the  Boards  are  purchasing 
one  or  more  relief  maps  to  be  placed  in  each 
school,  and  some  schools  are  supplied  with 
full  sets. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro:  New  school- 
houses  have  been  built  in  Hamilton, 
Fannett,  Quincy,  and  Greene  districts.  The 
course  of  study  has  now  been  adopted  in 
every  district  in  the  county. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  Several  flour- 
ishing normals  are  in  progress.  They  are 
attended  by  many  of  the  most  progressive 
teachers.  They  are  doing  a  good  work,  far 
better  than  when  the  superintendent  taught. 
I  am  about  ready  to  begin  annual  examina- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications.  Perhaps  when  the 
teachers  become  very,  very  scarce,  justice 
will  be  done  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  Some 
of  our  best  teachers  leave  each  year.  Todd  . 
refuses  to  give  her  people  the  school  facili- 
ties that  justice  demands.  She  has  no 
debt,  J600  in  her  treasury,  and  a  tax  of  only 
two  mills ;  yet  she  presists  in  making 
pupils  go  three  or  nearly  three  miles  to 
school.  I  think  the  withholding  of  one 
year  s  appropriation  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  several  of  our  townships. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy  :  Spruce  Creek 
township  is  putting  up  a  four- room  build- 
ing.  This  will  enable  the  Board  to  grade 
all  the  schools  but  one  of  the  district. 
Lincoln  and  Walker  townships  are  each 
erectin>j  a  handsome  brick  house.  Shiriey 
township  has  completed  a  new  house  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  burned  down  last  spring. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick  ;  Several  new 
school  houses  are  in  process  of  erection  and 
will  be  more  particularly  reported  next 
month.  The  Punxsutawney  Board  of 
Directors  are  establishing  a  High  School 
with  a  four  years'  course,  and  have  elected 
Prof.  M.  R.  Craig,  of  Washington  &  Jeffer- 
son College,  class  of  '96,  as  instructor. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  Mill  Creek, 
Jackson,  and  North  Lebanon  districts  are 
erecting  new  buildings.  The  one  in  Mill 
Creek  at  Newmanstown  will  be  among  the 
most  substantial  and  most  conveniert 
houses  in  the  county.  Its  completeness  in 
every  respect  reflects  credit  upon  the  direct- 
ors under  whose  supervision  it  is  erected. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper :  Our  summer 
Normal  has  closed  ana  our  nine  regular 
examinations  have  been  held.  One  hundred 
and  four  applicants  were  examined  and 
ninety- four  certificates  granted,  among  which 
number  are  about  thirty  young  persons  who 
have  never  taught.  In  McVeytown  a  new 
heating  apparatus  takes  the  place  of  the  old- 
time  coal  stoves.  Several  ot  our  best  teach- 
ers are  looking  about  for  better  paying  posi- 
tions, believing  that  ability  and  successful 
experience  merit  an  advance  in  compensa- 
tion. Prof.  O.  P.  DeWitt  leaves  his  acad- 
emic work  at  Reedsville  to  become  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Newport. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman  :  The 
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introduction  of  the  study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  the  rural  district  schools  is  receiv- 
ing attention,  and  several  Boards  have 
adopted  text- books  in;that  branch.  At  the 
twelve  examinations  held  during  ihe  month 
there  were  fifty- four  directors  present.  The 
directors  of  Turbot  township  have  had  the 
interior  of  every  school  house  painted.  Mt. 
Carmel  township  has  established  the  posi- 
tion of  supervising  principal  and  elected 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Bradley  to  the  oflSce  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  new  two  story  frame 
school- house  at  Hemdon  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  a 
new  eight-room  building  in  Coal  township. 
Public  examinations  are  over  for  this  year ; 
200  provisional  certificates  were  issued. 
There  are  225  teachers  employed  in  the 
county,  not  including  boroughs  that  have 
their  own  Superintendents.  Six  teachers' 
meetings  have  been  arranged  for,  to  be  held 
on  successive  Saturdays,  begining  Septem- 
ber 5th. 

Perry — Supt.  Arnold  :  Eighteen  exami- 
nations were  held  during  the  month  and 
197  applicants  examined,  of  whom  136  re- 
ceived certificates.  This  number,  with  the 
professional  and  permanent  certificates  and 
Normal  diplomas,  will  be  more  than  are 
needed  to  fill  our  schools.  Wm.  H.  Hall, 
esq.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  county  and  for  many  years  a  school 
director  in  Jackson  township,  died  July  12. 
Mr.  Hall  took  much  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  was  active  in  organizing  a 
Directors'  Association  at  the  last  triennial 
convention,  of  which  association  he  was  one 
of  the  vice  presidents. 

Somerset  --  Supt.  Pritts  :  Meyersdale 
borough  has"  begun  the  erection  of  an  eight- 
room  brick  building,  which  when  completed 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  county.  Somerset  and  Conemaugh 
townships  will  each  erect  a  new  building 
during  the  year.  All  of  the  rooms  are  to  be 
furnished  with  modern  furniture.  The  di- 
rectors are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  law.  No  trouble  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  as 
both  parents  and  directors  seem  to  be  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  a  view  to  the  most 
practicable  method  of  its  application. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly  :  Wellsboro's  new 
eight-room  school  building,  to^^ether  with 
its  contents,  consisting  of  furniture,  books 
and  supplies,  was  destro]^ed  by  fire  of 
mysterious  origin  on  the  night  of  August 
28th.  It  had  been  completed  about  eighteen 
months,  and  was  in  all  respects  the  most 
convenient  graded-school  building  in  the 
county.  The  loss,  while  covered  by  insur- 
ance, was  most  unfortunate,  as  it  occurred 
just  a  few  days  before  the  schools  were  to 
open.  The  directors  decided  to  rebuild  at 
once,  and  also  showed  commendable  zeal  in 
providing  accommodations  for  the  schools 
while  the  building  is  being  erected. 

UNiON--Supt.  Stapleton:    West  BuflFalo 


township  has  built  a  new  school-house  and 
furnished  it  with  the  latest  imiproved  furni- 
ture. A  number  of  the  school  buildings 
have  been  refitted  with  slate  boards.  The 
public  schools  of  Lewisburg  had  outgrown 
their  course  of  study  ;  we  recommended  a 
new  course,  which  was  adopted.  Two  new 
branches,  astronomy  and  geology,  have  been 
placed  in  the  course,  and  the  two  years  of 
Latin  increased  to  three.  Hartley  town- 
ship is  erecting  a  modern  frame  school 
house,  which  will  be  supplied  with  furni- 
ture of  the  latest  improved  pattern.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  examinations 
held,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  direc- 
tors and  citizens  present.  The  number  of 
applicants  examined  exceeded  the  demand. 
Directors  early  sought  for  the  best  material. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower  :  The  examinations 
thus  far  have  been  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
The  teachers  are  weak  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  history.  An  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Superintendent  to  have  mental 
arithmetic  taught  in  every  school  in  the 
countv,  and  this  branch  was  accordingly 
introduced  in  the  examinations.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  failed  in  this  subject, 
although  the  questions  were  very  easy.  In 
Scott  township  all  the  directors  attended 
the  examination.  This  spirit  is  commend- 
able, having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  both 
directors  and  superintendent,  Damascus 
township  intends  putting  new  furniture  into 
several  of  its  builaings. 

Westmoreland— Supt.  Ulerich:  As  usual 
the  conducting  of  the  public  examinations 
in  this  county  was  a  very  arduous  task. 
From  first  to  last  788  applicants  were  exam- 
ined. Of  this  number  546  received  certifi- 
cates. A  marked  improvement  in  scholar- 
ship was  noticed  this  year,  due  to  the  fact 
that  almost  every  applicant  had  been 
attending  school  at  some  State  or  local 
Normal  during  the  summer.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  our  teachers  are  making  a 
most  laudable  efibrt  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  work.  Our  directors,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  also  worthy  of  much  praise.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  whose  ideas  of  economy 
are  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  very  im- 
portant and  resf)onsible  ofl&ce  they  hold  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  directors  are 
intelligent  and  progressive,  ever  anxious  to 
do  that  which  will  be  for  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  children  and  the  future  good 
of  the  Republic,  Many  improvements  are 
in  progress  for  the  coming  term.  In  many 
places  the  latest  improved  apparatus  is 
being  bougfht.  Houses  are  being  repaired 
and  refurnished.  Quite  a  number  of  new 
houses  are  being  erected.  The  townships 
of  Mt.  Plea.sant,  E.  Huntingdon  and  Wasn- 
ington  are  building  a  number  of  well 
appointed  houses ;  whilst  Scottdale,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Arnold  and  Greensburg  are  each 
erecting  large  and  handsome  buildings. 
The  High  School  building  in  Greensburg 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
in  the  State. 
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Wyoming — Supt.  Jarvis  :  Generally  the 
schools  of  the  county  open  the  first  of 
September  ;  some  however  began  August  31 
— those  of  Tunkhannock  borough  and  town- 
ship. The  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils  is 
$13.50  for  th  2  nine  months*  term.  The  high 
school  has  just  issued  its  first  catalogue.  It 
contains  a  fine  cut  of  the  two  large  build- 
ings, a  list  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  a 
detailed  course  of  study  for  the  different 
grades,  and  the  names  of  the  graduates. 
The  first  graduating  class  was  in  '82,  and 
had  oile  member,  Miss  Anna  Stanton.  The 
class  of  *96  had  eleven  members.  The  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  of  Nicholson  have  presented  a  flag 
to  the  School  Board.  It  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze  August  31,  when  the  schools  opened. 
Prof.  Charles  Osborne  has  been  retained  as 
principal  at  a  salary  of  J58o  per  month .  Some 
of  the  districts  have  increased  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers  ;  in  only  one  district,  so  far  as 
heard  from,  has  the  salary  been  lowered  and 
the  school-term  shortened,  and  this  was  due 
to  extra  expense  in  building.  Several 
districts  have  lengthened  the  term  and 
abolished  the  "boarding  round"  system, 
which  is  now  practically  a  thing  of  the 

Cast.  The  directors  of  these  districts  are  to 
e  congratulated  upon  their  action  in  tak- 
ing this  progressive  step.  Northumberland 
township  has  arranged  for  seven  and  a  half 
months  of  school.  Windham  township  has 
fallen  in  with  the  more  modern  system  in 
the  engaging  of  teachers  by  raising  the 
salar3'  from  ji8  to  %2']  per  month,  and 
abolishing  the  **  boarding  'round  "  feature. 
Monroe  township  has  beautified  the  grounds 
of  the  school  buildings  at  Beaumont  by 
grading  and  planting  trees.  The  schools 
also  have  been  regraded.  The  course  of 
study,  as  adopted,  w^ill  entitle  the  district 
to  receive  extra  aid  from  the  State  under 
the  late  Township  High  School  Act.  The 
teachers  who  passed  will,  with  those  hold- 
ing higher  certificates,  about  fill  the  schools. 

York— Supt.  Gardner  :  Yoe  borough  will 
have  an  eight  months'  term  this  year.  West 
Manchester  township  enlarged  the  school 
ground  at  Fairmount  and  is  erecting  a  hand- 
some two-room  brick  building.  York  Haven 
is  remodeling  its  school  house,  which  when 
completed  will  be  a  handsome  four- room 
building  with  modern  appliances.  Wells- 
ville  borough  has  arranged  for  two  schools 
the  next  term. 

Bristoi, — Supt.  Booz :  Vertical  writing 
will  be  introduced  in  the  lower  grades  in 
September.  A  few  changes  in  the  teaching 
force  have  been  made. 

Homestead— Supt.  Kendall :  Mr.  C.  M. 
Schwab,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Works,  Homestead,  Pa.,  had 
three  rooms  in  the  Fourth  Ward  school 
fitted  up  for  Manual  Training.  These 
rooms  will  be  supplied  with  the  best  and 
latest  machinery,  tools,  and  other  appliances 
found  in  such  schools.  A  committee  of 
four  members  of  the  School  Board  and  the 
Superintendent  inspected  the  Manual  Train- 


ing schools  of  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Schwab. 
The  officers,  teachers  and  others  of  those 
schools  took  great  pains  to  explain  the 
system  of  Industrial  Education.  Mr.  Harris 
W.  Moore,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  this  department.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City  Col- 
lege for  teachers.  The  first  session  opens 
September  7th.  Pupils  of  the  6th,  7th  and 
8th  grade,  and  of  the  High  School,  will 
receive  instruction  in  Manual  Training. 
No  more  generous  offer  could  have  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  education  by  a 
citizen  than  that  by  Mr.  Schwab— who 
bears  all  expenses  of'^ equipment,  and  who 
likewise  will  defray  all  expenses  for  con- 
ducting the  same.  He  has  the  thanks  of 
all  our  citizens,  who  heartily  co-operate 
with  him. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co,) — Supt. 
Dewey  :  Schools  opened  August,  31st. 
Teachers  met  on  the  preceding  Saturday 
and  organized  the  monthly  Institute.  A 
special  director  of  drawing  has  charge  of 
that  branch,  as  heretofore.  A  director  of 
vocal  music  has  been  elected.  Prof.  M.  C. 
Ihlseng  of  State  College  lectured,  September 
2-4,  to  large  audiences.  His  subjects  were, 
**  Mine  Gases,**  '* Explosives  and  Explo- 
sions,*' and  *•  The  Growth  of  Coal.*'  These 
lectures  were  all  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and  the  miners  who  heard  them 
were  well  pleased.  The  directors  graded 
three  school  lots,  and  otherwise  improved 
the  grounds  and  buildings.  Everything  is 
being  done  to  have  the  school  property  in 
good  shape  when  the  schools  open  Aueust 
31st.  Plans  have  been  selected  for  a  four- 
room  building  at  Glen  Lyon.  We  have  our 
special  director  of  drawing  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  have  had  no  special  teacher  of 
music.  The  Board  has  now  elected  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  ;  it  will  be  taught  in 
all  the  grades.  The  tax  levy  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  includes  half-a-mill  for  library. 
Some  suggestions  in  The  School  Journal 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library  would  be  appropriate. 

N.  Huntingdon  Twp.,  (Westmoreland 
Co.)— Supt.  Warnock  :  Twenty -two  sets  of 
language  charts  have  been  ordered  for  the 
schools  of  this  township,  and  also  one 
Swigert's  Lunar  Tellurian.  Text-books  in 
Algebra  and  physical  geography  for  use  in 
those  schools  having  more  than  one  room  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  course.  The  teachers 
employed  for  the  ensuing  year  hold  much 
better  papers  than  ever  before,  which  we 
hope  will  result  in  better  schools. 

NoRRisTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals :  Three 
rooms  have  been  supplied  with  new  furni- 
ture. All  the  old  furniture  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  new  and  improved  Single 
desks  taice  the  place  of  double  desks.  All 
the  houses  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  put  in  order  for  the  opening  of  school. 
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GOOD  NIGHT. 

.  ^  Modtrato.  ^^ 


VOLKSLIBD. 
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1.  How    soft     the    hap  -  py      even  -  ing's  close,   'Tis      the  hour    for 

2.  These  tran  -  quil  hours    of         so  -  cial   mirth,  Form    the   dear  -  est 

3.  Oh,     how    each  gen  -  lie    thought  is    stirred,    As     we  breathe  the 
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mif]^  ^f  nff-f  ip_^^^ 


sweet  repose.  Good 

ties  ofearth:  Good 

parting  word :  Good 


§ 


j.j'jiU,;jjiJ  1^ 


=& 


night  I 
night ! 
night  I 


The  sum  -  mer  winds  have  sunk  to  rest,  The  moon  se  •  rene  -  ly  bright,  Sheds 
And  while  each  hand  is  kind  -  ly  pressed,  Oh, may  our  pray'rs  to  heaven,  With 
Could  we      but  ev  -  er    feel      as  now.  Our  hearts  with  love    up  -  raised,      And 
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prFcri|::rFfifa-^^ 


r-^rr'r  c 
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dim. 
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her  calm  and  gen  -  tie  ray,  Soft  -  ly  now  she  seems  to  say.  Good  night ! 
ble  fer  -  vor  be  ad  -  dressed,  For  its  bless -ings  on  our  rest :  Good  night ! 
our    fond    af    -    fee  -  tions  flow,    Hear  io      mur  -  murs     soft  and  low — Good  night ! 
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THE  BETTER  WISH. 


Henry  Russbu.. 


|^Tcl-^^^^r-r^^j^T#-^^^^ 


R,  R,  If     I    had    but      a  thousand    a  year,  Gaf-fer   Green,  If  I    had    but     a  thousand 
G,  G.  The  best  wish  you  could  have,  take  my  word,  Robin  Ruff,  Would  scare  find  you  in  bread  or  in 
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year !  What      a       man  would  I     be.      And  what  sights  would  I     see,      If         I 

beer;  But      be      hon  -    est  and  true,    And  say    what  would  you  do,       If      you 
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^^ 
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year! 

yea»* ! 


had    but  a  thou-  sand  a  year,  Gaf-  fer  Green,  If     I     had  but  a    thousand  a 
had    but  a  thou-  sand  a  year.  Rob-in  Ruff?  If     you  had  but  a    thousand  a 


R,  I  would  do,  I  scarcely  know  what,  Gaffer  Green, 
I  would  go,  faith !  I  hardly  know  where, 
I  would  scatter  the  chink 
And  leave  others  to  think. 
If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year.  Gaffer  Green ! 
If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year  I 

G,  But  when  you  are  aged  and  grey,  Robin  Ruff, 
And  the  day  of  your  death  it  draws  near. 
Say,  what  with  your  pains 
Would  you  do  with  your  gains, 
^f  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year,  Robin  Ruff? 
If  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year  ? 


R.  I  scarcely  can  tell  what  you  mean.  Gaffer  C^een, 
For  your  questions  are  always  so  queer, 
But  as  other  folks  die, 
I  suppose  so  must  I —  [  Ruff? 

G,  What !  and  give  up  your  thousand  a  year,  Robin 
And  give  up  your  thousand  a  year  ? 

Ther6*s  a  place  that  is  better  than  this,  Robin  Ruff, 
And  I  hope  in  my  heart  youMl  go  there» 
Where  the  poor  man's  as  great, 
R.  What  I  though  he  hath  no  estate? 

G.  Yes,  as  if  he'd  a  tliousand  a  year,  Robin  Rtt£(  > 
G.  &  R,  Yes,  as  if  he'd  a  thousand  a  year. 
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THE  SLOWNESS,  AND  YET  THE  EXTREME  TENDENCIES,  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 


AN  ADDRESS,  IN    1855,  BY  THOMAS  H.  BURROWES,  LL.D. 


PHYSICAL  improvements  almost  in- 
stantaneously commend  themselves 
to  our  favor  and  secure  our  best  eflforts 
for  adoption.  We  are  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive their  bearing  upon  our  own  welfare; 
neither  are  we  liable  to  forget  their  end, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  proper  means  for 
their  accomplishment.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  not  only  directly  and 
palpably  aflFect  our  temporal  condition; 
but  that,  so  long  as  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, according  to  his  own  idea  of  it,  or  of 
anything  which  seems  to  promote  it,  is 
the  first  object  of  every  one,  there  is  little 
risk  of  it,  or  of  anything  which  seems  to 
promote  .  it,  ever  becoming  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Widely  diflFerent  is  the  case  of  moral 
improvements.  Here,  the  same  clear- 
sightedness which  so  readily  perceives 
another's  '*  mote,'*  but  is  blindness  to  its 
own  **beam,'*  causes  each  individual  of 
the  majority  to  postpone  his  own  and 
undervalue  others'  eflForts,  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  mass,  far  above  whose 
degraded  condition,  complacent  self-love 
has  erected  his  own  high  standard.  Hence 
the  extreme  slowness  with  which  such 
ameliorations  extend.  And,  even  when 
the  few  devote  themselves  to  this  species 
of  human  improvement,  the  danger  is 
that  the  distance  and  tardiness  of  result 
are  such,  as  soon  to  weary  their  eflForts^ 
and  permit  their  attention  to  be  attracted 


away  from  the  grand  though  tedious 
consummation,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  an 
impatient  stimulation  of  the  mere  means 
of  success,  ending,  not  unfrequently,  in 
a  total  abandonment  of  the  cause  itself. 

A  few  instances  of  both  kinds  of  im- 
provement will  best  illustrate  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed:  Beating  grain 
from  the  straw  with  a  flail  was  probably 
the  first  improved  mode  of  separation 
adopted.  The  next  step  was,  the  tread- 
ing of  it  out  by  means  of  oxen  or  horses; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  conven- 
ience and  love  of  ease  at  once  induced  the 
adoption  of  this  improvement,  by  all  who 
possessed  the  requisite  means.  And  now, 
within  our  own  recollection— almost  of 
yesterday,  as  it  were— the  thre^-hing 
machine  was  invented,  and,  simultan- 
eously with  its  invention,  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted;  many  even  already  look- 
ing for  the  time  when  the  same  machine 
shall  grind  as  well  as  thresh.  Steam,  as 
soon  as  its  driving  power  was  discovered, 
was  at  once  applied  to  the  saving  of 
manual  labor,  in  factories  and  other  sta- 
tionary establishments.  It  was  next 
made  to  minister  to  man's  convenience 
or  impatience,  by  stemming  the  current, 
defying  the  breeze  and  outstripping  the 
fleetest  steed;  and  is  even  now  beginning 
to  relieve  the  slow  plough  horse  from  his 
time-honored  toil.  The  sending  of  writ- 
ten thought  to  a  distance,  by  means  of 
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special  courier,  long  continued  to  be  the 
very  perfection  of  such  communication. 
Next  the  establishment  of  public  mails, 
by  which  regularity,  speed,  economy  and 
general  convenience  were  all  attained, 
seemed  to  leave  nothing  further  for  the 
desires  of  man  to  accomplish.  But,  be- 
hold! the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  at  far  less 
cost  than  the  old  courier  system,  and 
scarcely  more  expensive  than  the  mail 
postage  which  many  yet  alive  have  paid, 
appears  to  annihilate  both  time  and  space, 
and  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  effected, 
in  this  department,  even  by  the  impa- 
tience of  the  most  progressive  in  this 
rapid  age. 

All  these  physical  improvements,  as 
such,  and  scores  of  others  that  might  be 
named,  were  adopted  almost  as  soon  as 
announced.  Their  direct  bearing  upon 
individual  comfort  and  prosperity,  as  well 
as  on  the  welfare  of  society,  was  seen; 
and  to  see  was  to  adopt.  No  public  meet- 
ings were  necessary;  no  associations,  ex- 
cept to  profit  by  them,  were  formed;  no 
laborious  and  self-sacrificing  organization 
ushered  them  into  activity.  They  at 
once  became  general,  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  each  person  saw 
that  they  were  convenient  or  profitable 
to  himself.  Nor  was  there  any  danger 
either  of  overdoing  them,  or  of  forgetting 
some  great  end  in  their  pursuit  as  means; 
because,  the  end  being  merely  present 
prosperity  and  profit,  each  person  would 
be,  and  always  in  such  cases  will  be,  cer- 
tain to  keep  that  end  primarily  and  con- 
btantly  in  view,  in  their  adoption  and  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  widely  diff*er- 
ent  is  the  history  of  the  great  moral  re- 
forms of  the  world!  Take  Christianity 
itself  as  an  example.  After  its  miraculous 
advent  and  first  wonderful  dissemination, 
how  slow  has  been  its  progress,  and  at 
what  cost  of  martyred  blood— of  indi- 
vidual and  associated  effort — of  freely 
poured  out  treasure!  And,  caused  in  a 
measure  by  the  very  slowness  of  its 
spread,  as  a  great  change  in  the  moral 
condition  of  man,  how  lamentably  has 
the  gaze  of  many  of  its  advocates  been 
lowered  down  from  the  great  end — 
**  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man'* 
to  some  imaginary  best  means  for  its 
speedy  triumph — some  fond  human  in- 
vention for  its  improvement!  How  in- 
consistent with  the  great  and  characteris- 
tically Christian  new  command — **that 
yt,  love  one  another" — were  the  Crusades 
and  the  Holy  Wars,  the  ascetism  and  the 


seclusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dragon- 
ades  and  inquisitions,  the  blue  laws  and 
Slate  creeds  of  more  recent  times,  and 
even  those  statutory  constraints  of  con- 
science, from  a  belief  in  the  propriety  and 
the  Christianity  of  which  Christendom  in 
the  present  century  is  only  now  generally 
beginning  to  awaken! 

So  of  Philosophy,  especially  in  its  men- 
tal relations.  Wise  men  and  profound 
have  observed  and  analyzed  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  and,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  of  the 
spirit  that  is  within  us.  They  have  given 
us  the  results  of  their  labors,  and  educed 
from  them  certain  principles  and  laws, 
the  knowledge  and  observance  of  which 
would  greatly  promote  both  our  present 
comfort  and  our  further  progress;  yet  how 
few  profit  thereby!  Each,  confident  or 
careless  of  the  state  of  his  own  higher 
nature,  displays  little  regard  for  that  of 
his  neighbor,  or  for  its  improvement. 
Even  common  curiosity  on  the  momen- 
tous subject  seems  to  be  generally  ab- 
sent, except  when  it  exhibits  itself  and 
exposes  its  possessor  by  the  ready  patron- 
age which  the  mountebank  meets  with, 
who  exhibits  his  mesmerized  dupes  on 
the  stage;  or,  when  it  lends  the  ear  of 
ready  credulity  to  the  monstrous  assertion 
that  departed  spirits  may  be  disturbed 
and  made  subject  to  human  passions,  by 
the  placing  of  the  hand  on  a  pine- wood 
table  1 

Education  has  no  less  shared  the  fate 
common  to  all  moral  improvement.  That 
which  each  felt  to  be  a  want  of  others, 
but  either  not  essential  to,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  himstlf,  has  therefore  veiy  gen- 
erally been  neglected;  or  now,  when  it  is 
at  length  admitted  to  be  a  worjd-want, 
the  great  object  to  be  effected  is  less 
steadily  kept  in  view,  than  some  favorite 
plan  or  means  for  its  accomplishment; 
nay,  this  latter  point  often  so  exclusively 
engages  attention,  as  not  only  to  put  out 
of  view  the  great  end  itself,  but  to  substi- 
tute some  fanciful  theory  for  substantial 
advancement  and  thus  sadly  and  uselessly 
retard  its  final  completion. 

Thus  there  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  progress 
of  physical  and  moral  reforms;— the  one, 
almost  instantaneous  in  its  effect,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished;  the  other,  so  tedious  in 
production  as  frequently  to  dishearten  its 
advocates  into  abandonment,  if  it  do  not 
wholly  divert  them  from  the  true  object 
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to  the  pursuit  of  some  other,  prejudicial 
to  its  success.  Yet  whenever  equally  suc- 
cessful, a  close  examination  of  the  final 
results  of  both  kinds  of  improvement, 
will  show  them  to  be  equally  in  accord- 
ance with  that  great  law  of  Providence 
which  so  frequently  overrules  men's 
doings  to  ends  which  man  regarded  not, 
while  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  object. 
Thus,  the  physical  comforts  and  facilities 
of  a  people — which  in  the  lower  sense  of 
the  term  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
their  civilization — will  be  generally  found 
to  keep  pace  in  growth  with,  and  to  be 
in  proportion  to,  their  moral  develop- 
ment, or  their  civilization  in  the  higher 
cause.  So  on  the  other  hand,  all  sound 
moral  reforms  promote,  as  their  inferior 
but  no  less  certain  effects,  those  very 
physical  improvements,  in  the  hot  pur- 
suit of  which  so  many  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  their  moral  nature.  Thus 
viewed,  they  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  enlargement  of  man's  nobler  powers, 
possess  a  claim  of  the  very  strongest  kind, 
not  merely  on  the  sympathy,  but  the 
actual  assistance  and  support  of  the  busy 
toilers  in  worldly  affairs;  while,  on  his 
side,  the  philanthropist  should  learn  to 
regard  the  very  cent  per  cent  pursuits  of 
the  latter  as  productive  of  other  and 
greater  benefit,  than  is  perceived  in  the 
confined  vision  of  their  projectors.  This 
view,  also,  should  strengthen  the  pa- 
tience of  the  lover  of  his  kind,  add  assur- 
ance to  his  hope,  and  enable  him  to  keep 
steadily  in  sight  the  great  object  to  be 
effected. 

The  present  purpose  is  not,  however,  to 
follow  out  these  principles  into  all  their 
minute  details;  but  to  view  the  subject 
of  education,  and  especially  Comoion 
School  education,  in  the  light  which  they 
afford:  and  then,  to  caution  those  who 
are  more  immediately  entrusted  with  its 
destinies,  against  certain  errors  which 
begin  to  threaten  its  usefulness. 

What  is  the  true  object  of  that  great 
attempt  known  as  the  Common  School 
System  of  Education,  which  now  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  world,  and  em- 
ploys or  soon  must  employ  its  best  ener- 
gies? 

Listening  to  its  enthusiastic,  its  ultra 
friends,  we  might  infer  that  its  object  is, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  to  establish  a  system  of  training 
based  on  correct  principles;  that  it  is  a 
new  and  the  only  sound  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.   Next,  ask  those  amongst  its  earliest 


advocates,  whose  patience  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  zeal,  and  who  have  there- 
fore already  fainted  by  the  waj^  what  it 
is,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem for  the  elevation  of  the  human  family, 
most  beautiful  and  seductive  on  paper, 
but  utterly  impracticable  in  reality;  that 
they  have  tested  it;  but  that  the  project 
of  entrusting  to  the  ignorant  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  system  for  the  education  of 
the  ignorant,  must  ever  fail;  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  like  that  of 
wealth  or  position,  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  individual  exertion.  Consult, 
finally,  the  opponents  of  this  system,  and 
they  will  either  say  that  it  is  a  disguised 
plan  to  effect  certain  sectarian  purposes, 
an  unfair  means  of  taxing  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  or  a  scheme  fraught 
with  danger  to  society,  by  unsettling  all 
those  distinctions  which  have  so  long  and 
so  beneficially  existed,  giving  just  enough 
knowledge  to  the  great  mass  to  render 
them  discontented  and  unhappy  in  the 
position  assigned  to  each  by  the  wisdom 
of  Providence. 

That  all  these  classes  exist  among  us 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and,  therefore,  the 
views  of  each  demand  respectful  consid- 
eration. Of  the  ultra  educationists,  to 
whose  errors  the  latter  part  of  this  address 
will  be  especially  devoted,  nothing  need 
now  be  said;  and  of  the  other  two  classes, 
those  who  once  had,  but  now  have  lost, 
confidence  in  the  system,  demand  most 
attention. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Common  School  Law,  a  large  body  of 
citizens,  with  noble  enthusiasm,  embraced 
the  system,  and  for  several  years  spared 
no  effort  and  consequently  made  much 
progress  in  its  outward  details.  But, 
alas!  it  was  a  tedious  moral  reform,  and 
many  fell  off  by  the  slow  way.  They 
expected  it  to  mature  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  physical  improvement.  The  farmer 
who  could  improve  his  kind  of  com  or 
potatoes,  his  breed  of  poultry  or  swine, 
in  a  year  or  two,  seemed  to  expect  that 
the  nature  and  condition  of  society  would 
be  revolutionized  quite  as  rapidly:  forget- 
ting that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  use 
and  nobility  of  the  vegetable,  the  animal, 
or  the  man,  is  the  slowness  of  its  arrival 
at  perfection.  The  salad  may  be  forced 
to  full  growth  in  a  few  weeks;  the  oak 
requires  centuries.  The  porker  reaches 
his  hundreds  of  pounds  in  weight  within 
the  year;  the  elephant  is  a  youth  at 
twenty.     And   the  human  slave  to  his 
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own  passions,  or  the  working  machine  in  j 
the.  hands  of  another,  may  be  completed  I 
before  he  is  in  his  teens;  while  to  master  I 
one's  self  and  knowledge  is  the  work  of  a  j 
long  life;  and  the  mental  and  moral  im-  j 
provement  of  a  whole  people  is  a  process 
whose  slowness  and  difficulty  are  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sult to  be  achieved. 

But  it  was  not  farmers  alone  who  took 
this  erroneous  view  of  the  task  to  be  per- 
formed. The  mistake  was  made  by  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  and  professions.  Even 
teachers  themselves  fell  into  it;  many  of 
them,  forgetful  of  the  importance  and 
consequent  slowness  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them,  either  abandoned  it,  or 
have  continued  its  pursuit  with  little  con- 
fidence in  the  final  success  of  the  system. 

Though  it  is  due  to  truth  and  the  great 
cause  involved  to  make  this  statement, 
truth  also  requires  that  due  credit  should 
be  given  for  what  has  been  done  by  these 
early  friends  of  the  system.  Though  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  from  the 
Common  School,  they  are  determined  to 
have  some  system  of  Education.  Accord- 
ingly, mainly  emanating  from  them,  we 
behold  numerous  Academies  and  Female 
Seminaries  in  every  county,  supplymg, 
as  best  they  may,  the  needs  of  the  people. 
With  regard  to  these  institutions  it  may 
be  remarked  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Primary  Common  School  can  never  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Common  High  School, 
or  the  well  regulated  Academy  or  Semi- 
nary, it  is  equally  true  that  the  Academy 
or  Seminary  cannot  continue  to  be  such 
in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Primary  School.  Hence 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found,  if 
the  proper  investigation  could  be  made, 
that  very  many  of  the  so-called  Acade- 
mies and  Seminaries,  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  on  legitimate  common 
school  ground,  are  such  only  in  name; 
and  that  they  never  will  attain  or  main- 
tain their  true  educational  rank  till  they 
and  their  friends  so  improve  the  primary 
'  common  schools  in  their  respective  vicini- 
ties that  these  shall  become  the  prepara- 
tory institutions  to  the  Common  High 
Schools  or  to  the  Academies  and  Female 
Seminaries,  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  this  attempt  is  about  being  made, 
the  present  meeting  and  the  general 
movement  now  in  progress  on  the  subject 
of  education,  invite  us  strongly  to  hope. 
If  so,  and  if  success  crown  the  effort,  then 
the  assertion  of  the  impracticability  of  the 


system  will  be  practically  disproved,  and 
with  it  will  also  fall  the  specific  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  that  assertion.  That 
this  attempt  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  suc- 
cessful, no  one  can  doubt  who  either 
duly  considers  the  nature  and  the  wants 
of  our  social  and  political  condition,  or 
who  has  witnessed  the  full  success  of  the 
experiment,  in  the  numerous  places  where 
it  has  been  fairly  tested.  It  will  then 
also  be  discovered  that  the  deposit  of  the 
chief  powers  of  the  common  system  in 
the  hands  of  directors,  who  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parents,  instead  of 
being  the  unwise  appointment  of  the 
ignorant  to  regulate  the  schools,  is  not 
only  at  present  its  very  best  and  most 
conservative  feature,  but  must  ultimately 
compel  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
that  very  class  of  officers.  Not  only  will 
necessity  produce  fitness,  in  accordance 
with  the  large  developing  powers  of  our 
free  institutions,  but  the  ever  gradual  and 
certain  operation  of  the  system  itself,  will 
be  to  furnish  fit  directors.  In  the  mean- 
time, till  these  slow  but  sure  causes  shall 
produce  this  effect,  the  obligation  upon 
those  who  now  do  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  knowledge  to  aid  and  advise 
them,  is  but  the  more  imperative;  and 
upon  none  does  this  obligation  more 
strongly  rest  than  upon  all  professors  and 
teachers  in  the  more  advanced  institutions. 
It  will  then  be  found,  further,  that  though 
the  State  possesses  no  right  to  impart 
knowledge  as  the  mere  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  or  position,  yet,  that  the 
performance  of  the  duty  to  educate  has, 
at  the  same  time,  actually  diminished 
crime,  and  thus  discharged  the  best  func- 
tion of  good  government.  No  one  will 
then  doubt  the  axiom  that,  just  as  surely 
as  the  State  may  require  the  citizen  to 
discharge  certain  public  duties,  just  so 
surely  may  it  require  and  enable  him  to 
be  properly  qualified  therefor. 

As  to  the  ideas  avowed  or  entertained 
by  the  direct  opponents  of  the  common 
system,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  the 
charge  of  sectarian  design  comes  from 
those  who  have  not  comprehended  the 
true  nature  and  the  legitimate  workings 
of  the  common  system,  in  its  relation  to 
religious  institutions;  that  the  State  pos- 
sesses the  same  right  to  tax  for  relief 
from  the  impediment  of  ignorance  that 
it  does  from  that  of  speech,  or  sight,  or 
reason,  or  health;  that  it  is  better  for  the 
rich  man  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
the  school- master  to  train  a  peaceful  and 
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intelligent  community  in  the  love  of 
order  and  the  respect  for  property,  than 
to  pay  a  standing  army  to  guard  the 
whole  of  it  against  the  summary  **  might 
become  right'*  of  excited  and  ignorant 
agrarianism;  and  finally,  that  like  our 
first  parents,  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  is  set  before  us,  the  one  or  the  other, 
in  this  free  laud,  being  sure  to  be  imbibed 
to  their  full  extent  by  all.  Cheap  and 
unsound  publications  and  empirical  lec- 
turers in  all  the  sciences,  infest  the  land  in 
every  direction;  and  the  most  startling 
theories  in  morals  and  government  are 
boldly  broached.  It  is  the  flood  of  this 
miscalled  knowledge,  not  sound  educa- 
tion, that  threatens  to  disrupt  the  deep 
foundations  of  society,  and  unsettle  all  its 
parts.  Sound  knowledge  not  only  never 
produced  such  results,  but  it  is  in  the 
general  dissemination  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  accompanied  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  its  outpouring,  that  the 
only  sure  antidote  is  to  be  found. 

It  now  only  remains  to  examined, 
whether  they  are  right  who  seem  to  claim 
that  the  general  educational  movement 
which  now  agitates  the  world,  has  pro- 
duced or  will  produce  some  new  and  per- 
fect system  of  mental  and  moral  training, 
such  as  the  world  never  before  knew,  and 
which  shall  effect  some  great  change  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  which,  if  not 
perfection  itself,  will  be  a  near  approach 
to  it.  The  very  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  this  form,  would  seem  to  dispose 
of  it,  as  inconsistent  with  God's  design 
in  placing  man  in  this  probationary  state, 
and  with  man's  duties  and  relative  con- 
dition in  that  state.  But,  on  the  lower 
ground,  is  the  assumption  that  there  has 
heretofore  been  a  total  absence  of  sound, 
useful  education  sustained  by  the  facts  ? 
The  world  has,  in  every  age  of  it,  been 
graced  and  benefited  by  sound,  thorough 
scholars,  deep  and  broad  thinkers,  and 
original  minds,  cultivated  to  the  fullest 
extent  jof  their  powers.  Yet  these  men 
must  have  been  educated.  The  world 
has,  also,  generally  had  its  celebrated 
schools  and  scholastic  institutions,  both 
of  great  local  usefulness  and  of  extended 
reputation.  The  acquisition  of  this  re- 
pute and  the  power  to  send  forth  these 
men  must  have  been  based  on  some  sys- 
tem of  instruction  of  solid  merit.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  either  subserve  the  cause 
of  truth  or  the  interests  of  education  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts,  or  to  assume 
for  the  present  attempt  at  improvement, 


either  that  which  is  impossible  in  the  way 
of  perfection,  or  that  which  is  equally  un- 
just to  the  past  and  impracticable  in  the 
future. 

Two  points  are  admitted  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  educational  reformer.  One  is  that 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Common  School  era,  schools  had  not 
been  sufficiently  numerous  nor  open;  the 
other  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
schools  have  not  deserved  and  scarcely 
yet  deserve  the  name  of  schools  at  all. 
But,  instead  of  conceding  the  argument 
by  these  admissions,  we  really  only 
arrive  at  the  true  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Common  School  system; 
which  is,  not  the  introduction  of  some 
panacean  novelty  either  in  training  or 
science,  but  simply,  the  increase  of  the 
7iumber  of  ^ood  schools,  so  that  every  child 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  is  suitable  to  its 
age  and  condition.  This  and  no  other  is 
the  great  object  of  the  system ;  taking  it, 
at  the  same  time,  for  granted  that  there 
have  heretofore  been  and  yet  are  some 
good  schools  and  good  teachers;  that  the 
number  of  both  may  readily  be  increased; 
and  that  society  will  be  vastly  improved 
by  the  extension  of  their  influence  over 
every  one  of  the  members  of  the  rising 
generation  and  all  future  generations. 

The  common  system  is  no  piece  of 
charlatanism  which  promises  impossibil- 
ities, or  undertakes  the  removal  of  the  in- 
herent imperfections  of  human  nature; 
but  a  plain  common-sense  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  best  existing  modes  of 
instruction  to  every  member  of  society, 
so  that  each  may  be  prepared  to  perform 
his  proper  duties  in  life  with  propriety,  to 
bear  the  necessary  trials  and  privations  of 
his  position  with  manly  fortitude,  and  to 
enjoy  its  advantages  and  blessings  to 
their  utmost  proper  extent.  It  does  not 
propose  to  elevate  the  whole  body  of  the 
community  high  above  the  standard 
heretofore  reached  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  its  members;  but  it  does  de- 
sign to  present  to  every  member  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  himself  in  the  moral 
and  mental  scale,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  attainable  rank,  and  thus  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  whole  mass. 

Yet  there  are  those— and  they  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  teachers  and  advo- 
cates of  the  common  system— whose  senti- 
ments and  modes  of  instruction  fully 
justify  the  supposition  that  they  believe  in 
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and  hope  to  eflfect  that  perfect  state  of  so- 
ciety, never  yet  chronicled  except  in  the 
history  of  Utopia.  The  extremes  at  which 
they  aim  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Prominent  among  their  practices  are 
those  of  presenting  nothing  to  the  mind 
of  the  child  beyond  his  immediate  power 
of  comprehension;  of  asking  his  faith  in 
nothing  that  he  does  not  know;  and  of 
requiring  obedience  to  nothing  which  has 
not  received  his  own  full  assent.  Now,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obvious  absurdity — 
that  such  training  and  treatment,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  infant,  would  leave  it  in 
hopeless  fatuity — this  system  is  essen- 
tially, though  not  avowedly,  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  comprehending  everything  in 
the  whole  nature,  creation  and  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity;  that  belief  is  never 
given  by  .the  adult  without  positive 
knowledge;  and  that  obedience  may  right- 
fully only  accompany  full  consent. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  denounc- 
ing this  course  of  training,  any  design  is 
entertained  of  advocating  mere  authoria- 
tive  instruction,  without  explanation  by 
the  teachers  and  as  much  of  comprehen- 
sion as  is  possible  by  the  pupil;  or  to  en- 
force the  propriety  of  exacting  obedience 
and  belief  without  assent,  except  in  cases 
admitting  of  no  other  course,  consistently 
with  order  and  progress.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  the  system  which 
recognize^  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  to 
comprehend  everything,  and  his  right  in 
all  cases  to  consent  before  he  obeys,  and 
to  have  full  positive  evidence  before  he  be- 
lieves, is  equally  injurious  to  the  parental 
and  filial  relations,  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  society,  and  destructive  of  all  re- 
ligious faith. 

Daily  does  the  parent  find  himself  una- 
ble to  answer  satisfactorily  the  puzzling 
questions  of  the  child  for  want  of  power 
on  the  child's  part  to  comprehend  the 
answers  to  his  own  questions;  and  almost 
hourly  do  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
and  the  necessities  of  domestic  affairs 
force  him  to  exact  obedience,  contrary 
not  merely  to  the  desires,  but  often  to  the 
views  of  propriety,  of  the  child.  Yet 
these  constraints  are  amongst  the  best 
portions  of  the  child's  education.  They 
teach  him  that  degree  of  distrust  in  him- 
self, and  confer  that  habit  of  self-control, 
which  are  so  valuable  and  protective  in 
life;  while  the  contrary  course  not  only 
forms  him  into  the  impertinent  and  diso- 
bedient child,  but  in  after  life  makes  him 


the  unhappy  and  fretful  slave  of  all  those 
little  circumstances  to  which  he  has  thus 
lost  the  desirable  power  of  cheerful  sub- 
mission. 

But  it  is  to  the  citizen  of  a  free  land 
that  confidence  in  others  and  obedience 
against  consent  or  desire  are,  more  than 
under  any  other  form  of  government,  in- 
dispensably requisite.  Under  a  despotism, 
where  force  is  the  governing  power,  it 
may  be  a  merit,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
patriotism,  to  foster  the  habit  of  investi- 
gating and  comprehending  every  act  of 
authority,  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. Here  it  is  altogether  different. 
The  right  to  comprehend  fully  and  to  in- 
vestigate publicly  is,  of  course,  nowhere 
else  more  necessary  or  more  fully  exer- 
cised. But  it  is  a  right  to  comprehend 
for  the  purpose  of  obedience,  and  to  in- 
vestigate not  for  resistance  but  for 
future  peaceful  improvement.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  law  and  the  submission  of 
the  minority  to  the  majority,  even 
though  the  law  be  for  the  present  dis- 
tasteful, and  the  acts  of  the  majority  un- 
pleasant, are  the  very  sheet  anchors  of 
our  political  safety.  We  have  no  stand- 
ing armies  to  enforce  obedience;  and 
when  the  laws  lose  the  unhesitating  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  people,  our 
free  institutions  will  have  nearly  reached 
their  termination.  Yet,  no  course  could 
have  a  more  effectual  tendency  to  pro- 
duce this  lamentable  result  than  that 
which  would  lead  the  youth  of  the  land 
to  contemn  all  authoritative  teaching, 
and  to  do  only  that  which  seemeth  good 
in  their  own  eyes. 

In  his  relation  to  eternity  will  the 
youth  thus  trained  be  especially  found  to 
occupy  a  most  lamentable  condition. 
Where  the  power  of  belief,  without  actual 
and  positive  knowledge,  does  not  exist, 
where  the  wholesome  habit  of  self-con- 
trol is  absent,  how  can  there  be  that  faith 
which  is  **  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;" 
— or  whence  can  proceed  that  ready  un- 
hesitating obedience  which  is  among  its 
best  fruits?  Nothing  short  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  God  could  save  a  people 
thus  generally  educated,  from  general 
infidelity. 

In  these  respects,  the  true  course  for 
the  teacher  is,  while  he  never  unneces- 
sarily taxes  the  child's  credulity  with  as- 
sertions beyond  its  comprehension,  nor 
requires  obedience  to  unreasonable  rules, 
always,  when  the  occasion  fairly  presents 
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itself,  either  to  state  the  pupil's  inability 
to  comprehend  or  to  admit  his  own  to  ex- 
plain; and,  in  the  case  of  proper  author- 
ity, to  exact  implicit  obedience  whether 
palatable  to  the  pupil  or  not.  No  other 
system  can  maintain  the  usefulness  of  the 
school,  sustain  the  true  character  of  the 
teacher,  or  send  forth  pupils  fitted  to  per- 
form their  social,  their  public,  or  their 
religious  duties.  While,  upon  a  founda- 
tion thus  laid,  others,  whose  duty  it  is, 
may  cot^plete  the  glorious  superstructure 
of  a  God-fearing  nation,  diversified,  it  is 
true,  by  a  variety  of  forms,  but  a  diversity, 
which,  since  God  permits,  man  may  not 
prohibit. 

Another  practice,  scarcely  less  injur- 
ious, is  that  of  attempting  to  render  all 
the  exercises  of  the  school  room  delight- 
ful to  the  pupil,  and  of  avoiding  every 
thing  that  savors  of  the  irksomeness  of 
labor.  This  is  the  system  which  is 
mighty  in  reasons  against  memorizing 
tasks,  committing  definitions,  and  being 
cramped  by  the  arbitrary  words  of  the 
rule,  as  it  is  found  in  the  text-book.  In 
their  stead  it  only  requires  what  is  called 
the  substance  of  the  lesson  to  be  studied  ; 
forgetful  that  while  the  youthful  memory 
of  words  is  the  earliest  matured  and  the 
most  powerful  faculty  of  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  one  apparently  designed 
to  garner  up  its  first  stock  of  knowledge, 
the  powers  of  discrimination  and  gener- 
alization— of  analysis  and  synthesis— are 
the  weakest,  and  those  on  which  the 
least  reliance  can  be  placed  in  early  youth. 
Hence  it  so  often  happens  that  the  pupil 
who  has  read,  and,  with  the  readiness  of 
his  young  powers,  comprehended,  as  he 
thought,  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  does 
not,  when  he  comes  to  recite,  retain  even 
the  shadow  ;  while  the  plodding  memori- 
zer  at  least  possesses  the  words,  into 
which  the  explanations  of  the  judicious 
teacher  may  readily  infuse  the  life  of 
comprehension  and  thought.  So,  on  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  well  questioned, 
whether  the  mere  guessing  definer  or  the 
fabricator  of  his  own  rule  to  do  that  which 
he  can  hardly  accomplish  with  the  aid  of 
both  teacher  and  text-book,  will  ever 
make  an  exact  reasoner  or  a  reliable  man 
of  business.  There  has  been  heretofore, 
it  is  admitted,  too  much  stress  placed  on 
the  memorizing  system  of  instruction,  by 
which  the  mind  was  cramped  and  all 
self-reliance  destroyed.  But  surely  there 
must  be  a  safe  medium  between  this  and 
the  opposite  extreme,  which  while  it  will 


suflSciently  accustom  the  mind  to  needful 
labor,  will  also  permit  full  scope  to  all  its 
analytical  and  constructive  powers;  and 
thus  send  forth  the  scholar,  not  only 
inured  to  that  labor  which  is  the  lot 
of  all,  but  capable  of  rendering  his  labor 
eflFective  and  productive,  by  the  guidance 
of  a  well-disciplined  intellect.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  who,  though  but  a 
novelist,  was  a  master  in  the  science  of 
human  nature:  *'  The  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring habits  of  firm  and  incumbent  ap- 
plication, of  gaining  the  art  of  controlling, 
directing  and  concentrating  the  powers 
of  mind  for  earnest  investigation — is  an 
art  far  more  essential  than  even  that 
learning  which  is  the  primary  object 
of  study.**  And,  it  may  be  added,  dis- 
astrous wonld  be  the  fruit  of  any  system 
of  instruction  which  excludes  or  even 
undervalues  this  chief  object  of  youthful 
training.  No  thinking  person  needs  to 
have  portrayed  to  him  the  condition  or 
fate  of  a  nation  thus  taught.  Far  differ- 
ent was  the  rugged  schooling  of  the 
great  men  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the 
great  nations  of  other  times. 

The  other  and  the  last  prominent  error, 
which  will  now  be  named,  in  the  practice 
of  those  who  eschew  all  old  systems,  is 
one  which  naturally  grows  out  of  those 
j  ust  described .  When  pupils  are  requi  red 
to  deal  only  with  those  things  which 
they  can  easily  and  fully  comprehend,  to 
believe  but  what  they  know,  do  what 
they  like,  and  have  their  whole  school- 
life  converted  into  a  pleasant  pastime, 
the  natural  consequence  will  be,  that 
they  will  pass  over  the  rudiments  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  be  launched 
into  the  higher  branches  before  they  have 
well  ceased  lisping,  or  acquired  powers  of 
utterance  to  pronounce,  much  less  of 
mind  to  comprehend,  the  long  words  of 
the  sciences.  This  forcing  process — this 
tendency  to  precocity — is  one  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  in  modern  education,  be  it  in 
Common  School,  Academy,  or  College  ; 
and  wherever  it  prevails,  no  solid  im- 
provement can  take  place.  It  needs  only 
this  superficial  addition  of  the  ologies  and 
onomieSy  to  the  self-confidence  of  the  one 
school  and  the  self-pleasing  of  the  other, 
to  equip  as  valueless  a  class  of  graduates 
as  ever  disgraced  any  system. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Fortunately, 
the  answer  is  plain,  and  the  remedy,  if 
desired,  easy.  Let  those  who  still  adhere 
to  the  good  old  modes,  and  to  the  rudi- 
mental  branches,  still  do  so;  but  let  them 
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also  adopt  as  many  of  the  real  improve- 
ments of  the  new  school  in  methods  of 
teaching — and  they  are  admitted  to  be 
numerous  and  valuable — as  they  can, 
consistently  with  the  great  object  of 
rudimental  thoroughness,  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  On  the  other  hand , 
let  those  who  have,  for  a  time,  wandered 
oflF,  return  to  severe  laborious  rudimental 
thoroughness,  bringing  with  them  all  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  they  have 
made  or  met  with,  in  the  means  of 
eflFecting  it.  Let  one  party  not  reject  a 
method  merely  because  it  is  old,  nor  the 
other  adopt  one  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
novelty ;  but  let  both  **  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Thus  a  common  and 
safe  medium  may  be  attained.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  extreme  of  mechanical 
formalism,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mere  memory,  will  be  escaped  ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  of  superficial  instruction, 
vague  knowledge  and  unreliable  habits, 
will  be  avoided.  The  mere  means  of 
educating  will  again  be  reduced  to  their 
proper  relative  importance,  and  the  great 
end— that  of  the  symmetrical  development 
of  all  the  mental  powers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  regular  habits  of  application  and 
study — will  be  made,  as  they  are,  the 
prominent  objects  in  view. 

A  child  thus  taught  will  make  a  youth 
of  promise  and  an  adult  of  usefulness. 
What  he  studies  will  not  only  be  com- 
prehended at  the  time,  but  durably  pos- 
sessed. Every  step  will  be  a  valuable 
advance  towards  something  more  valu- 
able. Each  stone  laid  in  this  solid 
structure,  will  raise  so  much  higher  the 
noble  edifice  ;  till,  finally,  it  towers  on 
safe  foundation,  compacted  with  the  sure 
cement  of  sound  principles,  and  bright 
with  the  polish  of  right  habits,  into  the 
character  of  the  educated  man. 

A  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  now 
again  abroad,  related  the  following  inci- 
dent: At  a  levee  in  St.  Petersburg  he  was 
asked  for  some  information  relative  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  which  could  only  be 
given  by  one  who  had  visited  the  mighty 
cataract.  He  had  never  done  so,  and  felt 
peculiar  annoyance  in  being  compelled  to 
make  the  admission.  However,  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  his  return 
to  America,  to  repair  this  omission  in  his 
national  education. 

So  it  is  in  teaching.  The  system  which 
neglects,  or  even  undervalues  orthogra- 
phy, or  arithmetic,  or,  it  may  be,  home  geo- 
graphy, for  declamation  or  ancient  geo- 


graphy or  general  histor}',  is  only  a 
preparation  for  continual  failures  and  em- 
barrassments in  life;  and  for  the  discovery, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  vast  treasures 
that  were  near  and  necessary  to  us,  have 
been  bartered  away  for  that  which  does 
not  even  ornament  us,  because  our  other 
acquirements  are  not  in  keeping  with  its 
standard.  It  is  also  an  injury  inflicted 
upon  science  itself  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  its  friends.  For  the  ignorant  and 
unthinking  will  thus  be  taught  to  despise 
all  learning,  and  to  oppose  stronger  ob- 
stacles to  its  extension. 

Let  us,  then,  teachers  and  friends  of 
Education,  so  order  our  plans  and  direct 
our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  with  abiding  confidence  in  the 
final  success  of  this  great  effort,  that  the 
knowledge  conferred,  whether  extensive 
or  limited,  may  be  thorough  and  sound, 
so  far  as  it  goes;  that  the  habits  contract*  d 
during  its  acquisition  may  be  desirable 
and  safe;  and,  that  the  moral  character 
imparted  may  be  pure  and  rightly  pre- 
pared for  instruction  in  that  higher  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  others  to  confer;  convinced 
that  by  this  course  alone  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  discharge  our  duty  to  the  pupil, 
to  the  country,  and  to  Futurity. 


FRESHMAN   ENGLISH. 


BY  F.  E.  STRYKER. 


OF  late  we  have  heard  much  from  the 
colleges  on  the  subject  of  Freshman 
English.  They  have  sounded  no  uncer- 
tain note;  stem  and  severe  have  been 
their  comments,  and  male  and  female 
have  they  smitten  and  laid  low.  The 
coming  generation,  the  professors  of 
literature  declare,  will  exhibit  so  great  an 
ignorance  and  practice  such  colloquial 
barbarities,  that  the  classic  and  gram- 
matical shades  of  Harvard  or  Vassar  may 
well  shudder  and  turn  pale.  As  usual, 
they  have  said  to  the  secondary  schools, 
*'See  thou  to  this,'*  and,  also  as  usual, 
the  secondary  schools  have  bowed  the 
meek,  obedient  head,  and  crammed  their 
curriculums  full  of  "  the  good  and  famous 
literature  which  is  so  necessarj'^  to  the 
development  and  education  of  the  young. ' ' 
But  for  once  let  a  plea  be  made  for 
these  somewhat  maliened  and  hard- 
worked  institutions.  They  alone  cannot 
stem  the  torrent,  despite  their  brave  and 
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desperate  endeavors.  For  these  second- 
ary schools,  both  public  and  private, 
draw  their  pupils  from  the  ranks  of  the 
vast  middle  class  — this  class  to  which  we 
all  belong,  this  class  so  purely  American, 
so  truly  representative  of  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  And  these  are 
they  who  have  departed  from  the  ancient 
shrines  and  have  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shiped new  and  strange  gods.  And  be- 
cause the  pressure  from  without  is 
stronger  than  the  exhortations  within, 
our  lK)ys  and  girls  seek  after  and  desire 
this  same  new  literature.  We  are  del- 
uged with  books,  books  feverish,  unnat- 
ural, immoral,  books  which  strangely 
represent  the  much- vaunted  high  culture, 
advancement,  and  glorious  development 
of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  race 
that  bred  Milton  and  Shakespeare;  and 
these  books,  these  rich  products  of  our 
nineteenth  century  civilization,  are  seized 
upon  and  eagerly  consumed  by  the  rising 
generation. 

For  many,  the  old  authors  have  lost  all 
charms.  Scott  has  fallen  long  since  into 
a  respected  harmless  desuetude.  As  for 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens,  or  even 
George  Eliot,  they  find  small  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modern  youth,  not  because  he 
may  have  discovered,  like  Mr.  Howells, 
certain  appalling  stylic  faults  or  false  sen- 
timent in  the  writings  of  some  of  these 
authors,  but  for  a  more  serious,  a  vital 
reason — they  are  not  interesting.  Before 
the  giants  of  the  new  fiction,  the  old 
school  sinks  into  obscurity.  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Hope, 
Mr.  Benson,  MissSarah  Grand,  and  many 
others,  can  they  not  provide  a  thrilling 
episode,  a  fresh  emotion,  in  every  chap- 
ter ?  When  forced  by  college  preparation 
or  literature  teachers  to  read  the  sober 
romance  and  stately  English  of  the  past, 
they  toil  wearily  through  the  allotment 
and  return  with  passionate  ardor  and 
true  joy  to  '*The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.'* 

No  doubt  there  is  much  of  vivid  color 
and  stirring  action,  and  sometimes  true 
beauty,  in  this  modem  prose,  but  it  carries 
with  it  an  illusory  effect,  a  false  glamor 
often  pervades  it,  it  is  frequently  hysteri- 
cal or  morbid,  and  it  usually  lacks  the 
peace,  and  harmony,  and  spiritual  sense 
that  is  the  test  of  the  perfect  art. 

Not  long  ago,  a  bright,  young  girl, 
when  urged  by  the  writer  to  read 
'*  Vanity  Fair'*  instead  of  **The  Dolly 
Dialogues''  and  **  Dodo,"  answered  with 
a  sigh,    *'It  is  so  long  r.nd  so  tiresome. 


Thackeray  is  always  meandering  off 
about  something."  No  doubt  she  was 
right.  Thackeray  does  meander,  but  to 
those  who  love  him  how  pleasant  and 
profitable  and  full  of  rare  felicity  are  these 
same  wanderings!  But  what  shall  we  do 
to  save  the  ancient  deities  and  light  again 
the  sacred  fires? 

Could  it  be  possible  to  raise  and  main- 
tain an  **  Anti-New- Fiction  League," 
which  by  the  payment  of  large  annual 
bounties  might  prevail  upon  authors  of 
the  popular  school  of  spicy  romance  and 
semi-immorality  to  refrain  from  producing 
or  publishing  any  new  works  until  a 
gradual  readjustment  of  past  and  present 
could  be  effected  ?  Such  a  society  judic- 
iously conducted  might  be  of  vast  service 
to  coming  generations.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, we  may  well  tremble^at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  future  literary  tastes  and 
standards  of  the  average  American 
citizen,  bred  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
decadent  and  unhappy  realism,  not  al- 
ways redeemed  by  genuine  art  or  a  true 
ideal. 

But  to  pass  to  another  cause  of  the 
difficulty  of  training  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  the  secondary  schools,  this,  to 
paraphrase  King  Solomon,  is— that  of 
the  making  of  magazines  there  is  no  end. 
If  the  close  of  the  last  century  might  be 
called  the  age  of  pamphleteering,  the 
nineteenth  may  pass  out  to  posterity  as 
the  age  of  magazines.  They  rise  around 
us,  even  as  we  gaze  upon  the  naked 
ground,  like  the  flowers  of  the  Indian 
magicians,  and,  fortunately  for  the  weak- 
ening intellect  of  the  American,  some 
fade  and  die  as  soon.  *'  To  keep  up  with 
the  magazines"  is,  to  use  a  familiar  and 
homely  simile,  like  the  painful  and  be- 
wildering experience  of  him  who  attempts 
at  the  circus  to  watch  five  rings  at  once. 

Knowledge  is  a  good  and  blessed  thing 
— who  can  gainsay  it? — and  the  more  of 
it  the  better.  The  wonderful  influence 
and  civilizing  power  of  a  great  magazine 
is  beyond  all  question.  But  knowledge, 
weakened,  diffused,  melted  down  and 
diluted,  administered  in  homoeopathic 
doses,  has  a  demoralizing  and  belittling 
effect.  If  it  is  history,  we  are  inundated 
by  a  mass  of  historical  or  personal  detail 
that  hides  **the  philosophy  of  the  great 
event."  Fiction  is  portrayed  by  a  series 
of  impressionistic  sketches,  skillfully 
painted,  but  often  out  of  proportion. 

Even  Science  has  descended  from  her 
cold,  celestial  sphere  and  appears  in  a 
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popular  and  superficial  garb.  This  criti- 
cism applies  chiefly  to  the  mauy  feeble 
imitators  of  the  great  magazines,  whose 
honorable  prosperity  has  caused  so  many 
competitors  to  spring  up  in  the  land. 
These  magazines  are  eagerly  read  by 
young  men  and  women  who  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  and  the  result  is 
disheartening  to  those  who  would  have 
guided  them  into  the  pleasant  country 
where  dwell  the  immortals. 

No  doubt  time  and  the  forces  that 
make  for  progress  will  thresh  out  in  the 
end  the  false  from  the  true,  and  that 
which  is  real  and  abiding  in  the  new 
literature  will  live  and  prosper.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  pressure  is  strong  and  the 
work  hard,  so  let  justice  be  meted  out  to 
those  many  schools  and  earnest  teachers 
who  struggle  patiently  and  labor  valiantly 
to  hand  down  to  those  committed  to  their 
charge  acknowledge  of  the  things  which 
are  **  true  and  lovely  and  of  gfood  report." 
— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS. 


PROF.  C.  F.  BEI«I*OWS. 


A  SON  of  mine  was  teaching  his  first 
school— country  district  school,  in  a 
good  neighborhood.  I  used  to  drive  out 
to  the  place  on  Friday  afternoons,  and 
bring  him  home  to  spend  Sunday  with 
us,  and  on  Monday  morning  take  him 
back  in  season  for  school.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  my  coming  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, that  I  might  see  something  of  his 
teaching  and  thus  be  able  to  afford  him'any 
helpful  suggestion  that  I  might  see  occa- 
sion to  make.  After  he  had  been  teach- 
ing two  or  three  weeks  and  had  become 
settled  in  his  work  and  acquainted  with 
the  pupils,  I  embraced  an  opportunity  to 
comply  with  his  often -repeated  request. 

It  proved  to  be  a  most  timely  and  for- 
tunate visit  for  him.  I  had  not  been  long 
present  in  the  school  before  I  had  a  com- 
plete and  exact  diagnosis  of  the  case.  He 
was  teaching  well — even  admirably.  He 
was  well  posted  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  various  lessons,  and  was  thorough  in 
his  exposition  of  points  in  recitations. 
He  was  working  hard  and  sparing  no 
pains  in  doing  excellent  and  successful 
service  in  the  district.  He  was  constantly 
giving  out  in  the  school  without  stint  or 
limit  the  best  that  was  in  him  as  the 


price  of  success— was  doing  precisely  what 
thousands  of  other  teachers  have  done 
before  and  since  in  their  own  schools. 
And  right  here  he  was  making  his  main 
mistake,  as  many  do.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing it;  almost  everybody  runs  into  the 
same  error.  As  before  remarked,  I  soon 
discovered  the  true  situation  of  affairs, 
and  was  ready  to  give  advice.  So  on  the 
way  home  I  took  occasion  to  dispense  a 
little  practical  pedagogy — not  all  peda- 
gogy is  practical,  as  it  so  happens. 

I  said  to  him,  **You  are  certainly  going 
to  have  trouble  with  some  of  those  larger 
boys.  There  is  mutiny  brewing  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  against  your  control  in  the 
school."  I  located  the  centre  of  the  storm 
that  was  forming,  and  pointed  out  the  boy 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  mischief  that 
was  afoot.  I  said  that  **before  another 
week  ends  that  boy  will  lead  a  gang  that 
will  pitch  you  out  of  the  school  house,  un- 
less something  is  done  immediately  to 
change  the  existing  conditions.*'  I  pro- 
posed the  following  plan  of  relief :  **On 
Monday  morning  you  leave  something  at 
your  boarding  place — some  book  or  paper, 
or  anything  else  you  have  need  of  in 
school — and  on  reaching  the  school- house, 
ask  that  boy  to  be  so  kind  as  to  go  and 
get  it  for  you  ;  ask  him  two  or  three  times 
that  day  and  at  different  times  through- 
out the  week  to  do  you  favors.*'  He 
adopted  the  plan  on  his  return  to  school 
the  following  week  and  pursued  it  with 
that  boy  and  with  others  of  his  pupils 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The 
result  was  there  was  no  more  trouble, 
and  never  was  a  teacher  more  thought  of 
by  the  pupils  and  patrons,  or  whose  leav- 
ing was  more  regretted. 

The  principle  which  the  above  incident 
illustrates  is  a  very  fundamental  and  gen- 
eral one.  It  is  as  broad  as  all  intercourse 
of  man  with  man.  It  has  its  root  in  the 
gregarious  or  social  instinct  of  human 
nature,  and  in  its  developed  form  it  is  the 
law  of  human  service.  The  roots  of  this 
law  of  service  penetrate  even  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  things  than  mere  human  na- 
ture represents,  and  in  its  application  the 
law  of  service  infinitely  transcends  the 
highest  scope  of  any  purely  human  inter-' 
est.  It  is  the  deepest  and  most  compre- 
hensive law  of  uses  in  the  universe.  It 
everywhere  prevails  as  universally  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  For  nothing  liveth 
to  itself,  or  dieth  to  itself;  but  whether  it 
liveth  or  dieth  it  is  for  another — a  some- 
thing else  than  itself. 
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Love  is  everywhere  bom  of  service,  and 
without  service  there  is  no  love  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  wonderful,  all-prevailing 
law,  this  of  service  in  things.  The  great 
heart  of  nature  throbs  and  pulsates  in 
service.  The  warmth  and  light  of  the 
sun  comes  streaming  down  in  rays  of  un- 
remitting service.  The  flowers  of  the 
field  are  resplendent  in  service ;  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  delight  us  with  their 
service  of  song.  The  grass  groweth  for 
the  cattle;  and  herb  and  tree  for  the 
service  of  man.  All  true  worth  among 
men  is  estimated  in  the  currency  of  ser- 
vice alone.  This  is  the  great  question  of 
coin  that  men  need  most  to  be  discussing 
in  these  times. 

Teachers,  if  you  would  love  your 
schools,  sacrifice  to  them  daily  on  the 
altar  of  service.  If  you  would  love  your 
pupils,  spare  nothing  in  serving  them 
with  the  best  ability  at  your  command. 
If  there  are  any  unfortunate  among  them 
in  birth  or  in  the  surroundings  of  their 
young  lives,  and  are  pining  for  love  and 
sympathy,  go  serve  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  would  have  your  pupils  love 
you,  lead  them  in  ways  in  which  they 
may  perform  some  service  in  your  behalf. 
There  are  countless  wa;ys  in  which  this 
may  be  done.  They  can  do  you  little 
errands.  They  can  bring  flowers  for  your 
desk  at  times  of  the  year  when  God's 
great  floral  service  of  the  world  is  radi- 
ant in  the  woods  and  the  meadows.  And 
in  the  winter  season  they  can  bring  you 
other  offerings  as  full  of  service  as  were 
the  gifts  of  summer.  So  shall  their 
young  lives  be  put  in  tune  with  that  di- 
vine chord  of  human  service  that  lifts  the 
soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Again,  if  you  would  have  your  patrons* 
love  and  be  interested  in  your  work,  the 
only  question  is.  Can  you  lead  them  into 
doing  something  for  you,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school?  A  great  point  is 
gained  in  getting  them  to  visit  you  at 
your  boarding  place  and  at  the  school. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  led  to  contribute  to  your  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
success  of  your  work.  And  they  will 
think  the  more  of  you  in  proportion  as 
they  do  something  to  help  you,  and  very 
little,  comparatively,  on  any  other  terms, 
I  am  convinced  by  many  years  of  exper- 
ience that  teachers  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  principle  I  have  sought  to  promulgate 
in  this  paper.  It  may  be  termed  the 
principle  of  service — a  principle  which,  as 


it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  fundamental  one 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  law 
of  service  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  love  as  the  fulfilling.  On  the  other 
hand,  dislike  and  hate  follow  in  the  train 
of  neglect  and  ill -service.  The  rule  is, 
men  do  not  like  those  whom  they  treat 
ill.  Injury  breeds  contempt;  or  in  the 
words  of  the  African  proverb,  **  One 
always  hates  a  man  one  has  wounded 
with  a  spear.*' — Michigan  Moderator, 


THE  BASIS  OF  LEADERSHIP. 


THE  secret  of  growth  in  any  organized 
body  depends  on  the  degree  of  interest 
taken  by  every  member  in  it.  The  one 
man  power  can  be  successful  for  only  a 
little  time.  He  who  has  faith  in  his  own 
powers,  who  believes  he  is  a  leader,  may 
rule  for  a  time,  but  only  a  time.  Sooner 
or  later  the  latent  power  in  the  body  is 
aroused  and  the  thinkers  begin  to  ques- 
tion, then  to  have  opinions ;  and  the 
third  step  logically  is  expression. 

There  must  be  a  leader,  and  a  group 
willing  to  be  led  because  they  believe, 
before  there  can  be  an  organization.  The 
permanency  of  the  organization  depends 
on  the  cause  ;  the  leader's  permanency 
depends  en  his  ability,  not  to  rule,  but  to 
draw  out.  If  he  is  a  man  of  wisdom,  he 
rules,  not  in  his  person,  but  in  his  ideas. 
He  governs,  not  by  his  personal  presence, 
but  by  his  ability  to  put  his  ideas  into 
men's  minds  until  they  accept  them  as 
their  own,  fight  for  them  as  their  own, 
and  believe  that  the  man  who  leads  them 
expresses  what  they  would  have  him  ex- 
press. 

Say  what  we  will,  unselfishness  is  the 
only  permanent  power  in  life.  There  is 
no  true  or  permanent  success  to-day, 
whether  of  men  or  movements,  that  is  not 
built  on  a  foundatioii  of  unselfishness. 
Men  may  rule  for  a  time  who  work  for 
ambition,  for  selfish  ends,  for  power,  for 
self  alone,  but  their  rule  is  never  great  nor 
long.  Men  read  them,  and  follow  if  they 
can  serve  themselves,  but  a  greater 
influence  will  at  any  momentsecure  them, 
and  the  leader*  s  power  is  over.  Even  the 
lowest,  the  meanest  of  men  has  in  him 
that  which  feels  the  divine  power  of  un- 
selfishness. In  his  soul  he  reverences  it, 
though  he  has  not  reached  the  stature  at 
which  he  has  the  courage  to  thrust  aside 
the  meanness  in  his  own  nature  and  follow 
that  man  or  movement  that  comes  nearest 
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to  the  measurement  of  the  God  in  man. 
Leaders  in  truth  are  those  who  can  say 
' '  Follow  me  ' '  when  they  know  the  way 
leads  by  Calvary  for  themselves,  but  see 
beyond  the  hill  of  agony  a  world  made 
better,  a  people  purer,  because  they  have 
seen  the  perfect  Man,  the  man  who  put 
his  own  life  aside,  and  served  himself  best 
when  he  was  serving  others. 

Such  is  the  leader  who  is  anointed  of 
God,  whether  we  find  him  in  the  caucus, 
the  committee-room,  the  rostrum,  or  at 
the  desk.  Not  **  me,"  but  **  thee  '*  ;  not 
'*mine,"  but  **  thine,*'  is  the  motive  of 
his  life.  So  clearly  does  he  feel  this  that 
there  is  a  trinity  composedof  God,  country, 
and  home  in  his  creed,  which  closes  with 
the  declaration,  **  I  serve  these  ;  to  them  I 
consecrate  time,  talent,  life  itself,  that  I 
may  resemble  the  one  perfect  Leader  the 
world  has  ever  known,  whose  power  was 
in  his  life  lived  among  men  and  for  men.*' 
—  The  Outlook, 


'    WHICH  THE  GREATER  ? 


WHICH  were  the  greater  loss  for 
England,  to  be  without  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  or  to  be  wiihout  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  ?  Whatever  the  answer  be, 
in  the  one  case  England  would  suffer,  in 
the  other  the  whole  world  would  feel  the 
loss.  Though  a  thoroughly  trained  in- 
tellect is  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
a  noble  character,  its  power  is  immeasura- 
bly greater;  for  example  can  influence 
but  a  few  and  for  a  short  time,  but  when 
a  truth  or  a  sentiment  has  once  found  its 
best  expression,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
literature,  and  like  a  proverb  is  current 
forevermore;  and  so  the  kings  of  thought 
become  immortal  rulers,  and  without 
their  help  the  godlike  deeds  of  saints  and 
heroes  would  bQ  burned  in  oblivion. 

**  Words  pass,"  said  Napoleon,  **but 
deeds  remain."  The  man  of  action 
exaggerates  the  worth  of  action,  but  the 
philosopher  knows  that  to  act  is  easy,  to 
think  difficult,  and  that  great  deeds  spring 
from  great  thoughts.  There  are  words 
that  never  grow  silent,  there  are  words 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  warrior's  wreath  of  victory  is  en- 
twined by  the  muse's  hand. 

The  power  of  Athens  is  gone,  her 
temples  are  in  ruins,  the  Acropolis  is  dis- 
crowned, and  from  Mars  Hill  no  voice 
thunders  now  ;  but  the  words  of  Socrates, 
the  great  deliverer    of   mind,   and    the 


father  of  intellectual  culture,  still  breathe 
in  the  thoughts  of  every  cultivated  man 
on  earth.  The  glory  of  Jerusalem  has 
departed,  the  broken  stones  of  Solomon's 
temple  lie  hard  by  the  graves  that  line 
the  brook  of  Kedron,  and  from  the 
minaret  of  Mount  Sion  the  misbeliever's 
melancholy  call  sounds  like  a  wail  over  a 
lost  world  ;  but  the  songs  of  David  still 
rise  from  the  whole  earth  in  heavenly 
concert,  upbearing  to  the  throne  of  God 
the  faith  and  hope  and  love  of  countless 
millions. 

And  is  not  the  Blessed  Saviour  the 
Eternal  Word?  And  is  not  the  Bible 
God's  Word  ?  And  is  not  the  Gospel  the 
Word,  which,  like  an  electric  thrill,  runs 
to  the  ends  of  the  world?  ''Currii 
verbum,''  says  St.  Paul;  **  Man  lives  not 
on  bread  alone,  but  on  every  word  that 
Cometh  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God." 
Nay,  there  is  life  in  all  the  true  and  noble 
thoughts  that  have  blossomed  in  the 
mind  of  genius  and  filled  the  earth  with 
fragrance  and  with  irmt.—From  Spal- 
dhig's  Means  and  Ends  of  Education. 


HOW  MODERN  SCHOOL  METHODS 
AFFECT  THE  WILL. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  LAMB. 


HOW  is  the  will  trained?  Briefly, 
emotions  become  desires ;  desires  be- 
come motives ;  motives  are  presented  for 
choice ;  and  then  the  will  sits  as  arbiter, 
or  executor,  making  the  choice  and 
carrying  the  motives  forward  into  action. 
The  place  to  begin  the  training  of  the 
will,  then,  is  in  cultivating  right  feelings, 
and  creating  right  desires. 

This  can  be  done  by  making  the  child's 
surroundings  pleasant,  by  leading  him 
into  a  desire  to  please  for  sake  of  the  one 
he  loves,  his  mother,  his  teacher,  his 
playmate.  He  desires  to  please  perhaps, 
at  first,  from  even  so  base  a  motive  as  that 
he  may  receive  his  meed  of  praise.  Later 
he  comes  to  recognize  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience,  which  is  a  still  sweeter 
reward.  This  desire  issues  forth  in  mo- 
tives, and  when  the  child  learns  that  be 
can  do  a  kindness  to  another  and  at  the 
same  time  render  satisfaction  to  himself, 
he  determines  to  do  this  again  and  again. 
This  approval  of  conscience  settles  down 
into  a  fixed  principle  of  recognizing  right 
and  wrong,  and  he  wills  to  do  the  right. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  modem 
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school  man,  and  he  shapes  bis  course  ac- 
cordingly. He  makes  the  child's  sur- 
roundings so  pleasant  that  he  must  come 
to  school  from  very  love  of  the  place.  He 
entertains  the  child  when  at  school  with 
poem  and  song,  shows  him  pictures  and 
tells  him  stories  of  fairy  land,  till  the 
veriest  street  Arab  imagines  he  is  a  water 
sprite  or  a  brownie — brownie  he  may  be, 
but  not  by  reason  of  his  ephemeral  exist- 
ence. The  child's  appetite  grows  with 
what  he  feeds  on,  and  ere  loog  he  learns 
to  swallow  down  what  is  placed  before  him, 
all  at  a  gulp,  and  like  a  young  rooin,  open 
his  mouth  and  call  for  more.  But  mind 
you,  what  our  brownie  takes  in  must 
first  be  rendered  palatable — no  dry  crusts 
of  hard  facts  for  him  ;  entertain,  explain, 
develop,  is  the  natural  order,  as  generally 
interpreted  by  our  teachers  ;  we  lead  into 
and  around  and  through  the  subject,  and 
develop  everything  but  the  child.  Oh, 
for  a  little  more  of  Thomas  Gradgrind 
facts,  and  a  little  less  Fairyland  of 
nonsense  in  our  city  schools  ! 

What's  the  matter?  Our  mental 
philosophy  is  the  matter.  We  proceed  to 
develop  the  will  psychologically.  We  do 
everything  according  to  science,  and  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  now  the  child 
must  be  perfect,  for  we  have  constructed 
and  fostered  his  intellect  on  scientific 
principles ;  and  behold  you,  we  have  left 
out  the  chief  element  in  the  development 
of  the  will,  namely,  the  will  itself!  The 
last  act  of  the  will  is  volition,  and  this 
may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
motive  or  the  weakest,  or  directly  opposed 
to  all  motives.  We  forget  that  motives 
may  impel  but  cannot  compel  volition. 
Our  blunder  in  this  direction  is  about  on 
a  par  with  that  other  piece  of  psychologi- 
cal nonsense  that  has  been  exploited  from 
Boston  to  Seattle,  that  the  child  must 
never  learn  to  spell  a  word  that  he  doesn't 
know  the  meaning  of,  or  must  never  com- 
mit the  language  of  a  rule  or  definition — 
that  is,  he  must  always  go  from  the 
known  to  its  related  unknown  ;  forgetting, 
forsooth,  that  another  psychological 
principle  lies  right  alongside  the  one  we 
are  defending,  namely,  that  the  memory 
of  youth  is  more  pliable  and  tenacious 
than  that  of  any  other  age. 

But  we  may  theorize  and  philosophize 
as  much  as  we  please ;  after  all,  modem 
educational  methods  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  facts.  As  Grover  Cleveland  would 
say,  **  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
condition,  not    a    theory.'*      Have    our 


pupils  that  **  invincible  determination" 
which  Samuel  Smiles  talks  about,  which 
**will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
this  world  ? "  I  fearlessly  afiirm  that  they 
have  not.  Will  power  ? — they  never  get  a 
chance  to  exercise  their  will.  They  are 
hustled  along  over  this  thing  and  that, 
pursuing  from  fifteen  to  nine  subjects 
daily,  (fifteen  in  lower  grades,  nine  in 
grammar  grades,  five  in  High  School  and 
three  in  college,)  changing  programme 
every  day  in  the  week  and  every  twenty 
minutes  of  the  day,  till  they  have  no 
chance  to  do  any  consecutive  or  hard 
mental  work.  I  could  almost  defy  any 
Superintendent  to  stand  up  and  affirm 
that  his  eight  or  nine  years  pupils  can 
hold  themselves  to  a  hard  task  for  more 
than  thirty  minutes.  They  can't  do  it. 
They  have  never  had  a  chance  to  try  it. 

What  does  it  mean  when  a  bright  pupil 
of  fourteen  years  ol  age  will  sit  with  his 
book  in  his  hand  doing  nothing,  waiting 
for  the  teacher  to  develop  the  next  case 
in  percentage  ?  What  does  it  mean  when 
out  of  a  class  of  forty,  aged  twelve  to 
fourteen,  only  one  could  take  the  book 
and  study  out  the  method  for  adding  two 
columns  of  figures  at  a  time  ?  What  does 
it  mean  when  parents  and  pupils  combine 
in  seeking  a  position  for  the  child  in  a 
higher  grade  regardless  of  fitness  to  hold 
that  position,  and  when  this  same  thing 
is  repeated  again  and  again  every  day  of 
our  lives  ?  What  does  it  mean  when  the 
teacher  who  holds  her  pupils  strictly  to 
their  work,  compelling  results,  and  by 
hard  work  really  bringing  her  school  to 
the  grade  of  creditability,  is  the  most 
unpopular  teacher  in  your  city — while 
the  teacher  who  can  tell  a  pretty  story, 
draw  a  funny  picture  or  sing  a  lovely 
ditty,  who  has  lax  discipline,  whose  work 
shows  looseness  at  every  point,  is  idolized 
by  the  children,  lionized  by  the  parents, 
and  canonized  by  the  Superintendents  ? 

Develop  will  power  ?  We  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  **If  you  will  practice  self- 
control,"  says  Epictetus,  **take,  when  it 
is  warm  and  you  are  thirsty,  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  water,  and  spit  it  out  and  tell  no 
one."  This  is  a  test  of  the  will  pure  and 
simple.  No  motive  to  appeal  to  here.  It 
is  the  will  sending  forth  its  edict,  and  its 
bald  command  is  obe5^ed.  This  sort  of 
volition  will  never  be  produced  by  any 
modern  methods  of  teaching.  We  may 
be  training  the  emotions,  we  may  be 
developing  an  esthetic  taste  and  tendency; 
but  racdern  methods  do  not  develop  will 
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power,  and  never  can,  until  good  solid 
substantial  work  takes  the  place  of  the 
sickly,  wishy-washy,  sentimental  gush, 
that  now  occupies  so  large  a  space  on 
every  school  programme. 


DOLLY. 


BY  A.    L.   HANNAH. 


•*  That's  Dolly  Day,  the  captain  of  the 
nine,  and  he*s  slick  !  He's  the  fastest 
runner,  the  best  swimmer,  and  the  hon- 
estest  fellow  in  the  school !  He  isn't 
afraid  of  an  earthly  thing,  and  will  stand 
up  for  his  rights  against  anybody  in  the 
world,  if  he's  sure  they  are  his  rights ;  but 
he'd  lie  right  down  and  let  the  master 
walk  over  him  with  hobnailed  shoes  if  he 
asked  him  to.  And  the  odd  thing  about 
Dolly  is,  that  he  wasn't  always  above 
telling  a  whopper,  either.  What  changed 
him  !  Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  for  I 
know  Dolly  wouldn't  mind,  and  it's  what 
made  him  so  fond  of  the  master. 

**  In  the  first  place,  he  didn't  have  any 
father  or  mother,  and  the  uncle  he  lived 
with  kind  of  taught  him  to  be  sly,  by 
never  believing  anything  he  said.  If  he 
couldn't  prove  a  thing  against  him  he 
always  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
turned  hind  side  before  ;  and  so  Dolly — 
he  said  as  much  to  me  ouce — thought  he 
might  as  well  have  the  game  as  the  name, 
and  kind  of  gpt  into  the  habit  of  being — 
well,  not  quite  above-board.  And  at 
school  it  wasn't  much  better,  for  the  old 
master  was  a  sort  of  a  spy ;  used  to  stand 
with  his  back  to  you  and  watch  you  by 
the  reflection  on  his  glasses,  and  the  way 
he  had  of  coming  up  quietly  behind  a 
fellow  without  a  sound  and  catching^  him 
red-handed  would  have  been  the  biggest 
kind  of  an  advertisement  for  Alfred 
Dodge's  felt  slippers  !  Dolly  wasn't  the 
only  one  who  didn't  mind  getting  the  best 
of  him  when  he  had  a  chance,  but  it  kind 
of  came  easier  to  him  from  home  practice, 
you  know. 

*' And  so  when  the  new  master  came, 
we  rather  expected  the  same  sort  of  thing 
from  him,  and  you  never  did  see  such  a 
lot  of  dumfounded  fellows  as  we  were 
the  first  time  a  question  of  taking  our 
word  came  up  !  I  remember  it  as  though 
it  were  yesterday  instead  of  three  years 
ago.  It  was  one  of  those  nice  kind  of 
days  that  come  in  the  early  spring.  The 
window  was  open  which  looks  out  into 


the  meadow,  and  there  was  a  dandy  blue- 
bird skipping  about  in  the  branches  of 
one  of  the  trees — I  could  see  it  so  well,  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  no  leaves,  you  know. 
The  room  was  full  of  sunshine,  and  there 
was  a  glass  of  wild  flowers  on  the  desk 
that  the  master  had  picked  coming 
through  the  woods  that  morning,  and  the 
stems  looked  like  little  whitish-green 
strings  in  the  water.  The  master  was  at 
the  board  drawing  the  picture  of  a  skele- 
ton to  explain  our  anatomy  lesson  by, 
and  as  he  turned  unexpectedly,  to  point 
something  out  to  us  who  were  in  the 
class,  a  twisted  up  paper  came  flying 
across  the  room  and  landed  down  by  Ned 
Darrow's  seat.  He  couldn't  have  helped 
seeing  it  if  he  had  tried  to  (I  rather  think 
he  did  try  not  to  see  some  of  the  things 
that  went  on  during  those  first  days),  and 
as  it  came  from  the  comer  where  Dolly 
was  sitting,  it  wasn't  strange  that  he 
supposed  he  had  thrown  it.  He  didn't 
look  cross,  or  seem  mad,  but  just  said, 
kind  of  quietly  : 

***Day,  will  you  please  pick  up  that 
paper  and  put  it  in  the  scrap  basket? 
And  try  to  remember  that  it  is  against 
the  rules  to  toss  things  across  the  room 
during  school  hours.' 

*'He  was  turning  back  to  the  board 
then,  but  the  next  instant  had  faced 
round  again  with  a  surprised  kind  of  look, 
for  Dolly  had  said,  as  pert  as  you  please : 
*  I  didn't  throw  it.' 

**  *  You  didn't? '  the  words  seemed  just 
to  jump  from  his  mouth,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, a  little  color  coming  into  his  cheeks, 
the  master  said ; 

**  *  Then  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  should 
have  been  more  careful :  but  I  certainly 
thought  that  it  came  from  you.  I  hope 
that  you  will  excuse  me.' 

**  And  with  that  he  went  himself  and 
picked  up  the  note,  waving  back  several 
of  us  who  were  jumping  to  do  it  for  him  ; 
and  never  even  glancing  at  the  writing 
(which  would  have  helped  him  to  the 
truth),  dropped  it  into  the  basket  and 
went  on  with  the  lesson  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened,  except  that  the  color 
did  not  go  out  of  his  face,  and  there  was 
a  queer  kind  of  bothered  look  in  his  eyes 
which  I  did  not  understand  tl|en,  but 
which  I  know  now  came  from  the  fact 
that  somebody  had  acted,  if  not  in  so 
many  words  spoken,  a  lie. 

**  But  I  just  wish  that  you  could  have 
seen  Dolly  ?  I  sat  where  I  could  watch 
him,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  such 
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a  look  of  surprise  on  any  fellow's  face  as 
there  was  on  his  during  the  master's 
speech.  At  first  he  thought  that  he  was 
making  fun  of  him — sarcastic,  you  know  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  him  that  he  was 
really  in  earnest,  that  he  had  actually  be- 
lieved him — well,  of  all  sheepish- looking 
fellows !  He  sat  there,  after  the  master 
had  turned  to  the  board,  digging  holes  in 
the  desk  with  the  point  of  his  pencil,  and 
growing  so  red  that  if  he  had  chanced  to 
look  at  him  again  the  master  must  have 
guessed  the  truth. 

**  I  had  asked  Mr.  Russell — yes,  that 
was  the  master's  name — I  mean  is — if  I 
might  try  to  copy  the  skeleton,  and  he 
said  that  I  might  if  I  was  willing  to  stay' 
after  school  to  do  it,  for  the  board  must 
be  clean  for  the  morning.  Of  course  I 
didn't  mind  staying  after  school  for  that, 
but  I  had  to  take  a  run  down  the  road  to 
stretch  my  legs  and  get  a  mouthful  of 
that  nice,  soft  air,  and  it  was  perhaps  ten 
minutes  before  I  came  back,  expecting,  of 
course,  to  find  the  room  empty.  But  it 
wasn't ;  Mr.  Russell  was  putting  his  books 
together,  almost  ready  to  go,  and  Dolly 
was  fussing  in  his  desk,  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing up  a  lot  of  spring  house-cleaning,  and 
goodness  knows  it  needed  it  I 

**  Taking  no  notice  of  Dolly,  I  went 
on  up  to  the  board  without  his  seeing  me, 
for  his  head  was  under  the  lid  of  his  desk 
just  then.  Just  nodding  to  the  master  as 
I  passed  him,  I  drew  the  board  close  to 
the  window  where  a  good  light  would  fall 
on  it,  and  as  I  didn't  want  to  shut  the 
window — it  looked  so  pretty  out  there  in 
the  meadow — and  the  draft  fluttered  my 
paper,  I  pulled  up  a  big  screen,  which  bid 
both  me  and  the  board  from  the  rest  of  the 
room,  and  went  hard  to  work,  but  won- 
dering, at  the  same  time,  at  two  or  three 
glances  I  had  seen  Dolly  give  the  master 
from  under  his  eyelids  as  I  was  getting 
my  things  ready.  Once  I  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  didn't, 
and  presently  Mr.  Russell  went  away. 

**  I  don't  know  how  long  it  could  have 
been,  for  I  was  so  interested  in  my  skele- 
ton that  I  had  forgotten  everything  else. 
If  I  had  thought  about  it  at  all  I  should 
have  supposed  that  Dolly  had  gone,  but 
suddenly  I  heard  the  master's  voice  say- 
ing: 

••  *  Why,  Day  I  you  still  here  ?  I  forgot 
one  of  my  books  and  had  to  come  all  the 
way  back  after  it ' ;  and  then  he  went  on 
up  to  his  desk.  I  just  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  screen  at  the  sound  of  their 


voices,  which  had  taken  me  so  by  surprise, 
and  never  did  I  see  such  a  miserable  face 
as  Dolly's.  But  before  I  could  more  than 
wonder  at  it,  Dolly  suddenly  blurted  out : 

** '  Mr.  Russell,  I  told  you  a  lie ;  I  did 
throw  that  paper  ! ' 

**  Nobody  on  earth  had  ever  heard 
Dolly  Day  do  such  a  thing  as  that  before, 
and  I  was  so  stunned  that  I  dropped  down 
and  sat  there  with  my  pencil  in  my  fingers, 
quite  forgetting  that  I  was  eavesdrop- 
pmg. 

*' Well,  for  a  moment  it  was  as  still  as 
death,  and  then  the  master  said  :  *  Oh, 
my  poor  boy  ! '  and  there  was  something 
in  his  voice  that  made  me  come  to  the 
conclusion  pretty  suddenly  that  I  hadn't 
any  business  there ;  so  making  a  dive  for 
the  window  I  vaulted  clean  through  it, 
out  into  the  meadow.  But  to  do  that  I 
had  to  come  from  behind  the  screen  for  an 
instant.  They  didn't  see  me,  but  I 
couldn't  help  seeing  them.  The  master 
had  just  reached  Dolly's  desk,  and  as  I 
made  that  dash  for  the  window,  I  saw  him 
sit  down  on  the  bench  beside  him  and 
put  his  arm  clean  round  Dolly's  shoulder 
without  another  word,  and  at  that  Dolly 
flung  himself  forward  on  the  desk,  and 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  arms  burst 
right  out  crying. 

**  I  wouldn't  have  told  you  this  but  for 
being  sure  Dolly  wouldn't  mind.  I  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  him  long  ago,  and 
he  didn't  care  a  bit,  for  we've  &en  chums 
for  a  long  time  now,  have  Dolly  and  I. 
But  that  isn't  all,  and  we  boys  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  were  surprised  by  what 
followed. 

**  School  had  been  opened  as  usual  the 
next  morning,  and  Mr.  Russell  had 
called  the  first  class  to  recite,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  Dolly  got  up  on  his  feet. 

**  *I — I— want  to  say  something,'  he 
stammered,  looking  at  Mr.  Russell. 

**  The  master  looked  so  surprised  that 
I  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  knew  no  more 
than  I  what  was  coming,  but  he  only 
said,  *Very  well,  Dolly,  what  is  it,  my 
boy!" 

*'  Some  of  us  took  time  to  wonder  even 
then  at  his  calling' him  Dolly,  but  the 
next  instant  the  fellows  were  looking  at 
him  for,  walking  out  into  the  aisle  and  up 
to  the  desk,  Dolly  turned  and  faced  us  all! 
For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  turning 
from  red  to  white,  and  from  white  to  red, 
but  presently,  clearing  his  throat  two  or 
three  times,  he  began  to  speak. 

***  Yesterday  I  told  Mr.  Russell  a  lie,' 
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he  said,  *  and  most  of  you  knew  it  at  the 
time.  But  you  all  heard  me  tell  that 
lie,  and  so  I  think — I  think — that— you 
all  ought  to  hear  me — hear  me  confess 
that  it  was  a  lie.*  Then  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  stood  there  as  white  as  the 
wall,  and  I  don't  believe  a  single  fellow 
in  that  room  drew  a  breath  till  he  went 
on,  with;  *  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 
And  now  I  want  to  say  that  never,  so  long 
as  I  live,  will  I,  God  helping  me,  tell  an- 
other lie?' 

'*  He  started  back  to  his  seat  then, 
kind  of  stumbling  as  he  went,  with  his 
head  down  and  the  palest  face  I  ever  saw  ; 
but  before  he  had  taken  two  steps,  the 
master  was  at  his  side  anl,  keeping  him 
there  with  his  arm  on  his  shoulders,  he 
turned  to  us  and  said  : 

** '  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  this  has 
been  as  unexpected  to  me  as  to  you.  I 
can  add  nothing  to  such  a  confession,  but 
that  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain.' 

**  And  it  wasn't ;  for  whatever  else  we 
might  have  done — and  we  didn't  stay 
saints  much  more  than  an  hour — not  a 
fellow  of  us,  from  that  day,  even  thought, 
I  believe,  of  trying  to  deceive  him  in  any 
way  ;  and  more  than  that  Dolly,  never  told 
another  lie  nor  the  shadow  of  a  lie,  to  him 
or  anybody  else. 

**But  as  for  Dolly!  Well—I  believe 
he's  like  that  party  they  tell  about  in 
history  ;  when  he  dies  '  Royal  Russell' 
will  be  found  printed  on  his  heart. — The 
Churchman, 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  ELEMENT  IN 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY  HENRY  BAKER. 


THE  science  of  education  has  chiefly 
considered  the  conscious  activities  of 
the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  But 
effects  are  observed  in  pupils  of  all  ages, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  that  cannot  be 
the  result  of  any  conscious  effort,  or  of 
any  direct  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Neither  are  the  children  aware 
of  the  change  of  growth  or  degeneration 
that  is  silently  transforming  them  from 
one  manner  of  creature  to  another.  The 
teacher  cannot  explain  the  means  by 
which  he  produces  certain  results  in 
discipline,  nor  the  growth  of  permanent 
tastes,  good  or  bad,  concerning  which  he 
(or  she)  has  never  spoken  a  word,  nor 


given  a  thought.  Every  school  room  has 
what  may  be  called  an  **  atmosphere  "  of 
its  own  ;  it  may  be  of  quiet,  of  bustle,  of 
studiousness,  of  idleness,  of  restlessness, 
or  some  other  quality.  Every  graded 
school  building  has  an  *'  atmosphere  "  of 
its  own,  given  by  the  principal,  if  he  be  a 
strong  man.  We  have  heard  that  Mark 
Hopkins  on  a  log  at  one  end,  and  a 
student  on  the  other,  would  make  a  col- 
lege. Why  ?  Other  men  have  been  more 
learned  than  Hopkins,  whose  presence 
would  have  no  good  influence  upon  a 
young  man.  If  at  the  head  of  the  college, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  library,  cabinets  and  elegant  build- 
ings to  inspire  their  students  to  work  and 
to  higher  aims.  There  is  an  invisible 
factor  in  the  different  results,  that  is 
worth  a  diligent  search.     What  is  it  ? 

To  consider  grammar  schools,  it  is  not 
the  teacher  who  says,  **  John,  study  that 
lesson  hard,"  that  secures  the  end  desired, 
nor  the  teacher  who  says,  **  William,  sit 
still,"  that  secures  the  best  order  and 
discipline.  If  these  commands  are  given 
too  often,  as  a  rule,  the  opposite  results 
are  sure  to  follow.  Why  ?  What  the 
teacher  says,  then,  is  not  the  element  of 
difference  between  a  teacher  who  is  an 
inspiration  and  one  who  is  a  night-mare 
to  the  pupils. 

A  teacher  once  came  into  a  school,  of 
which  I  was  principal,  and  took  charge 
of  a  room  in  good  condition.  She  had  ten 
years'  experience,  a  superior  education, 
and  a  commanding  presence.  In  three 
days  the  room  was  noisy  and  idle ;  in  ten 
days,  in  very  serious  disorder  ;  in  a  month, 
in  rebellion  ;  and  the  best  pupils  under 
other  teachers  seemed  to  be  inspired  to  do 
all  the  bad  deeds  possible  to  a  child  of 
eleven  years.  What  the  teacher  told  them 
to  do  was  the  one  thing  they  would  not 
do.  They  were  rapidly  becoming  fiends 
who  could  only  hate  and  sin.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  a  lady  of  little  experience,  of 
girlish  figure  and  presence,  and  with 
trifling  knowledge  of  graded  work.  In 
three  days  they  wtre  studious  and  orderly  ; 
in  a  week  they  began  to  ask  her  what 
they  might  do  for  her ;  and  in  two  weeks 
I  told  her  to  forbid  them  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  her  desk  in  droves  before  the 
formal  opening  of  school.  The  little 
rufiiaus  of  her  predecessor  were  studying 
with  a  vengeance,  and  actually  ambitious 
to  please  her  by  hard  study  and  the  best 
of  conduct.  And  yet,  every  visible 
advantage  was  with  her  predecessor.    The 
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former  teacher  would  ruin  a  child's  dis- 
position in  a  year,  and  the  latter  make 
the  sourest  ones  amiable — a  far  greater 
and  more  valuable  result  than  the  teach- 
ing of  a  little  addition  or  division. 

A  certain  teacher,  to  whom  the  progress 
of  her  class  was  not  all  she  wished, 
consoled  herself  with  the  remark  that  she 
always  induced  the  class  to  study  faith-, 
fully.  The  unseen  influence  was,  in  that 
case,  the  most  valuable  element  of  her 
work,  for  the  thing  learned  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  habit  formed. 

Both  observation  and  experience  teach 
me  that  the  conscious  instruction  of  the 
teacher  is  but  an  insignificant  factor  in 
the  influence  which  the  child  receives 
from  the  teacher,  both  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  growth.  One  has  well  said 
that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  wonderful 
power  to  resist  truth  and  teaching.  Of 
conscious  teaching,  only,  is  this  state- 
ment true. 

The  examples  given  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  same  as  every  teacher  has  met,  but 
they  aided  to  state  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  What  traits  of  mind  of 
which  we  are  unconscious,  are  so  potent 
in  producing  results?  We  need  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Children  are 
both  conscious  and  unconscious  imitators, 
and  when  we  see  some  habit  fastening 
itself  upon  those  under  us,  it  is  our  duty, 
as  well  as  for  our  interest,  to  study  our- 
selves to  find  out  what  aspect  of  our 
character  is  doing  the  work.  Those  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  supervision  must 
constantly  study  this  problem.  If  the 
spirit  of  the  room  is  wrong  in  some  respect, 
it  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  telling  the 
teacher  to  make  certain  statements  to  the 
pupils  in  the  way  of  commands  or  homilies. 
Rathier  tell  her  that  she  can  change  it  by 
changing  something  in  her  own  spirit, 
voice,  aim,  or  manner..  Tejlh^r  that  in 
the  spirit  of  her  room,  or  its  atmosphere 
if  you  please,  she  may  see  herself  as  in  a 
glass,  after  a  suiEcient  time  has  passed 
for  her  influence  to  be  felt.  If  the  reflec- 
tion is  not  flattering,  tell  her  to  make  the 
original  better,  but  not  waste  her  energy 
in  berating  the  mirror. 

There  are  a  few  laws  of  psychology  that 
have  bearing  and  throw  some  light  upon 
this  problem.  One,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  :  Any  given  feeling,  emotion 
or  condition  of  mind  excites  a  like  state 
in  others  who  may  be  near  us.  Mirth 
and  sorrow,  even  when  we  do  not  know 
the  cause  that  induced  those  feelings  in 


others,  give  us  similar  emotions.  How 
quickly  an  angry  tirade  against  another 
excites  his  corabativeness  !  Every  suc- 
cessful orator  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  and 
we,  unconscionsly  and  perhaps  very  un- 
willingly, feel  his  enthusiasm.  In  brief, 
emotions  are  catching.  To  win  friends, 
we  must  be  friendly,  and  to  win  love,  we 
must  be  lovers.  To  interest  others  in 
anything,  we  must  be  interested  ourselves. 

It  is  true,  that  there  may  be  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  some  persons  of  so  little 
depth,  breadth,  or  will  power,  that  their 
innuence  is  nil,  I  once  knew  a  teacher 
who  was  successful  in  all  but  one  respect. 
Her  room  was  too  noisy,  not  with  the 
confusion  of  rebellion,  for  the  spirit  was 
good,  but  there  was  a  constant  change  of 
position  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  She 
told  them  the  correct  things  to  do,  and  to 
sit  still ;  but  they  could  not,  though  they 
obeyed  her  in  other  things.  What  was 
the  explanation  ? 

The  lady  was  a  vivacious,  active,  restless 
person  of  French  descent.  She  was  very 
lively  before  her  class,  and  held  their  at- 
tention both  by  the  excellence  of  her 
methods,  her  enthusiasm  and  the  magnet- 
ism of  her  presence.  At  last  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
pupils  to  be  otherwise  than  she  was,  rest- 
less, always  moving,  always  physically 
active,  and  never  entirely  at  rest.  Like 
hers,  their  minds  were  very  active. 

I  know  another  teacher,  whose 
temperament  is  such  that  repose  of  man- 
ner is  combined  with  devotion  to  her 
work  and  love  of  children.  Without 
specific  directions,  her  pupils  are  so  quiet 
physically,  and  so  interested,  that  the 
discipline  and  order  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  A  visitor  may  well  ask  as  I  once 
heard  a  superintendent,  *'  What  have  you 
done  to  them  to  make  them  sit  so  still  ?  *' 
She  does  nothing  with  that  purpose 
directly  in  view.  Her  manner,  her  self- 
control,  her  evident  interest  in  the  work, 
her  ladylike,  restful  presence,  permeate- 
the  pupils  and,  as  I  have  told  her,  the- 
innocent  children  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  governed,  and  behaving  in  an  ideal' 
manner.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  in  their 
consciousness.  There  is  no  restraint  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  and  so  their 
combativeness  is  not  aroused  to  action. 
They  are  not  told  to  study,  so  their  intel- 
lectual work  is  not  a  task.  They  all  seem* 
to  be  pursuing  a  line  of  research,  each  for 
himself,  with  the  same  spirit  that  animates- 
the  students  of  a  university,  and  to  delight: 
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in  intellectual  activity.  Whether  those 
who  were  born  without  the  power  to  in- 
spire and  to  rule  unconsciously,  can  ever 
be  endowed  with  it,  I  will  not  discuss. 
Even  the  awkward  and  ungainly  move- 
ments of  teachers  are  fastened  upon  their 
pupils.  One  with  great  self  conceit  will 
give  his  pupils  the  same  unplea.sant 
haughtiness.  It  was  a  criticism  upon  one 
primary  teacher  that  after  a  term  all  her 
little  pupils  were  liars. 

Do  your  pupils  dislike  you,  and  seek  to 
annoy  you  rather  than  to  please  ?  Then 
examine  your  own  heart,  and  see  if  you 
have  the  right  feeling  toward  them.  If 
you  enter  the  school-room  resolved  to  rule 
by  force  and  harsh  words,  you  will  have 
occasion  for  the  frequent  use  of  both.  A 
combative  spirit  in  you  will  surely  arouse 
one  in  them. 

Do  your  pupils  seem  to  dislike  study  ? 
If  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  you  also 
dislike  it,  that  your  mind  does  not  take 
pleasure  in  your  duties  as  teacher,  nor  in 
solid  reading.  To  remedy  that  defect, 
study  something,  if  entirely  outside  of 
your  work  ;  keep  your  mind  active  by 
constant  exercise,  and  the  pupils  will  soon 
catch  the  inspiration.  A  Hopkins,  a 
Nott,  a  Garfield — all  were  famous  because 
in  this  power  of  inspiration  they  were 
superior  to  other  men.  They  also  loved 
young  men. 

While  we  read  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  we  should  not  forget  that 
a  teacher  makes  the  pupils  under  him 
into  images  of  himself.  Are  you  pleased 
with  your  handiwork,  mentally  and 
morally  ? 

A  noted  thinker  said  that  character 
was  not  what  we  saw  in  action  in  a  man, 
but  what  we  saw  in  reserve  for  great 
emergencies.  To  say  that  a  teacher 
should  have  self-control,  and  self-posses- 
sion, in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  words,  is 
cant.  To  say  the  same,  with  the  broader 
meaning  of  being  able  to  concentrate  the 
whole  mind  upon  a  given  point  and  hold 
it  there,  to  bring  up  for  use  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired,  is  to  utter  a  truth 
of  supreme  value.  Such  a  character 
makes  his  pupils  thinkers. 

Conscious  instruction,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, is  often  resisted  by  the  pupil. 
Children  are  by  nature  conscious  imitators 
of  stronger  natures.  It  also  seems  to  be 
an  iron  law  that  they  must  always  uncon- 
sciously imitate  and  rapidly  become  like 
their  teachers.  In  this  process  there  is  no 
friction.     In  the  domain  of  intellect,  the 


fact  is  important  because  the  habit  of 
mind  which  they  silently  imbibe  from  the 
teacher  is  a  far  more  potent  force  in  their 
growth  than  the  few  facts  they  gather. 
But  in  discipline,  the  truth,  so  often  un- 
observed, that  the  pupils  acquire  the  dis- 
position of  the  teacher,  is  the  central 
principle  of  the  science  of  school  govern- 
ment. It  explains  the  strange  successes 
and  failures  which  puzzle,  and  please  or 
pain,  the  friends  or  beginners  in  teaching. 
In  its  light  we  may  often  make  a  profit- 
able self-examination. — Education. 


A  QUICK  TRIP  TO  EUROPE.* 

OYER  12,000  MILES  IN  22  DAY^ 


IT  is  better  to  have  but  ten  minutes  at 
Niagara  Falls,  or  the  Whirlpool  Rapids, 
than  never  to  see  them.  One  knoi¥S  that 
he  has  been  there,  and  what  they  look  like — 
to  him.  A  flash  of  lightning  doesn't  last 
long,  but  long  enough  to  get  a  picture. 
Having  had  some  hard  and  fast  travel  at 
times,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  learned  to 
take  and  enjoy  **  snap  shot'*  pictures,  when 
they  are  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  four  years  detail  of 
duty  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  I 
wanted  to  make  the  run  across  the  Atlantic, 
largelj'  for  the  voyage,  but  also  for  a  glimpse 
of  historic  places  on  the  other  side.  There 
was  no  time  for  the  leisure  of  travel.  The 
word  was  *' go,'*  and  1  went,  making  over 
seven  thousand  miles  by  water,  and  over 
five  thousand  by  land,  in  twenty-two  days, 
an  average  distance  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  per  day.  The  tourist 
with  time  and  money  at  command  may  say, 
There's  nothing  in  it !     He  doesn't  know. 

My  destination  was  Breslau,  Silesia,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  German  empire,  its 
time  six  hours  later  than  Lancaster,  and 
therefore  one-fourth  way  round  the  world. 
I  was  to  be  there  in  nine  days — and  I  got 
there.  How  did  I  travel  "^  Light,  no  lug- 
gage to  cause  delay;  and  fast,  by  the  most 
rapid  conveyance.  Where  did  I  stop  ?  No- 
where. I  went  to  bed  in  only  one  notel  in 
Europe,  and  that  was  in  Edinburc^h  for  six 
hours.  Other  nights,  and  much  otthe  days, 
were  spent  on  flying  trains.  Had  no  delays 
to  look  after  baggage,  missed  no  trains; 
knew  from  time-tables,  maps  and  guide- 
books, before  reaching  a  town,  what  was  to 
be  seen  and  done  in  every  place  at  which  I 

*  We  have  requested  from  Lieut.  Edward  W. 
McCaskey,  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  some  ac- 
count of  a  recent  trip  to  Europe  during  the 
month  of  September.  The  average  tourist  will 
not  care  to  move  quite  so  fast.  Much  can  be 
seen  in  a  short  time  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
look  for  it  "on  the  wing."— i:</«/£?r. 
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stopped,  and  how  long  time  could  be  given 
to  it.  Thus  not  an  hour  was  lost  anywhere. 
I  seem  to  have  been  gone  months  instead  of 
weeks.  I^ndon  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Edin- 
burgh, Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Liverpool, 
Metz,  Mayence,  Leipsic ;  with  cathedrals 
and  other  great  buildings,  picture  galleries, 
botanical  gardens,  forti  neat  ions,  troops 
galore;  the  sea,  good  weather  and  bad,  hills 
and  mountains,  forest  and  thickly  settled 
farming  country — all  stand  out,  as  I  recall 
them,  pictures  sharply  defined. 

Of  nearly  fifteen  days  at  sea,  nine  were 
stormy.  On  the  return  trip  the  waves  swept 
over  the  top-rail  on  the  promenade  deck 
again  and  again,  so  that  I  was  drenched  half- 
a-dozen  times.  *  *  Hold  hard  !* '  was  the  warn- 
ing cry.  and  everybody  took  hold  where  he 
could,  and  held  on  as  he  could,  until  the 
water,  sometimes  eighteen  inches  deep,  had 
swept  over  and  was  running  out  at  the 
scuppers.  Several  persons,  passengers  and 
sailors,  were  badly  hurt  at  these  times, 
being  washed  violently  against  anything 
they  happened  to  strike. 

I  had  a  good  api>etite  for  every  meal  both 
ways.  The  only  time  old  Neptune  got  the 
twist  on  me  was  in  crossing  the  English 
Channel,  from  Dieppe  to  New  Haven,  in 
verv  rough  weather.  The  boat  was  crowded, 
and  no  one  was  glad  that  we  took  nearly 
twice  the  usual  time  to  run  that  hundred 
and  twenty  miles. 

There  are  good-natured  people  every- 
where, and  I  found  plentv  of  them.  Talked 
German  and  French,  with  gesture  and  em- 
phasis and  pantomine,  to  help  out  when  my 
grammar,  or  vocabulary,  or  *'  pure  Castilian 
accent"  were  at  fault — for  hadn't  I  studied 
a  phrase-book  on  shipboard,  and  elsewhere, 
and  got  no  end  of  fun  out  of  it  ?  Had  no 
trouble  anywhere  to  get  what  I  wanted, 
though  it  was  a  great  treat  in  the  mountain 
country  of  Germany  to  have  a  man  who 
could  talk  *' United  States*'  come  into  the 
compartment  where  I  was  riding  alone.  He 
had  three  children  with  him,  and  after  he 
had  seated  them  in  summary  fashion,  I 
made  some  remark  to  him  in  **dago'*  Ger- 
man-French-American, I  hardly  knew  what. 
He  had  said  **Guten  Morgen"  on  entering 
the  car,  and  now  looked  at  me  with  amused 
interest,  repeating  my  remark  in  each  of  the 
three  languages,  with  the  question  in  Eng- 
lish, ** Which  do  you  want?"  I  replied, 
•*  That's  whatr'  and  we  talked  English, 
He  was  a  German  merchant,  who  some  years 
ago  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  chat,  and 
he  gave  me  not  a  few  facts  of  interest  and 
suggestions  of  value  as  to  my  movements 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  my 
hurried  visit. 

I  saw  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English.  In  Germanv 
there  seems  a  military  atmosphere  pervad- 
ing everytihng.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
The  Kaiser  can  have  a  million  men  ready 
for  active  service  in  twenty-four  hours.    He 


has  the  best  army  in  the  world.  But  the 
military  idea  dominates  everything  and  is 
fatally  prominent.  I  believe  in  the  soldier, 
but  he  must  not  be  the  representative  man 
of  the  nation.  That  hi^h  place  belongs 
only  to  the  citizen  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 
But  this  is  not  the  story  I  set  out  to  tell.  I 
am  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  quick  trip  to 
Europe,  to  show  that  much  may  be  seen  even 
by  one  who  takes  but  little  time  to  see  it. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  the  American  line  over  the  Cunard— bet- 
ter time,  better  service,  better  discipline  of 
the  crew,  and  cleaner  quarters  throughout. 
The  "St  I/)uis"  made  the  run  from  New 
York  to  Southampton  dock  in  less  than 
seven  days,  with  head  winds  and  heavy  seas 
for  two  days.  It  was  a  good  trip,  and  beat 
the  best  previous  eastern  record  by  some 
minutes  over  one  hour.  It  was  the  quickest 
eastern  passage  that  has  ever  been  made 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  western  passage 
has  been  made  in  less  time.  This  difference 
in  time  between  east  and  west  is  credited  to 
the  Cardiff  coal  used  on  the  western  passage, 
which  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  from 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
The  **Aurania"of  the  Cunard  line  took 
eight  days  from  Queenstown  to  New  York. 
It  was  a  rough  passage.  I  enjoyed  both 
trips,  met  pleasant  people,  and  easily  got  the 
run  of  botn  ships  in  order  to  make  compar- 
isons.    American  always  ahead. 

After  the  usual  delay  and  customs  inspec- 
tion at  Southampton,  had  a  good  run  up  to 
London  through  a  beautiful  rolling  grazing 
country.  Saw  the  Engli  sh  troops  of  all  arms 
at  Aldershot,  where  they  were  on  fall 
maneuvres.  They  looked  very  well , although 
the  ground  was  wet.  Men  and  horses  and 
material  all  seemed  in  fine  condition. 

In  London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
with  over  four  millions  of  people,  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  first.  I  called  to  pay  my 
respects  at  the  United  States  Emtassy. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard  and  Commander 
Cowles  were  both  very  kind  and  courteous, 
and  from  the  former  I  obtained  a  passport 
for  emergencies.  After  the  first  six  hours' 
run  in  London  I  was  tired.  It  is  so  vast. 
Westminster  Abbey  is  the  place  by  which 
one  is  most  impressed.  Then  he  must  see 
the  Thames  embankment,  the  drives,  the 
parks  ;  St.  Paul's,  the  Bank,  the  Tower,  the 
Exchange,  Palaces,  Parliament  Houses, 
Museums,  Horticultural  gardens.  A  won- 
derful city,  to  be  visited  again  and  again, 
taking  not  too  much  of  it  at  any  one  time. 

Pleasant  two  hours  ride  by  fast  train  up  to 
Harwich,  to  start  for  Holland  in  the  night. 
After  a  good  run  acror^  the  North  Sea,  we 
reach  the  Hague  at  daybreak,  have  the 
customs  ag[ain,  and  a  fine  ride  up  the  Maas, 
thro'  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
Windmills,  dikes  and  ditches  all  about  in 
this  quaint  and  peaceful  land.  The  men 
here  seem  to  rest  a  great  deal,  and  the 
women  are  always  busy.  Dogs  help  draw  the 
carts.    We  find  Rotterdam    a    clean    city. 
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The  police  ask  and  answer  numerous  ques- 
tions. Spent  several  enjoyable  hours  nere 
riding  and  walking  about  to  see  the  sights. 
The  people  seem  good-natured  and  happy, 
take  things  slowly,  are  never  in  a  hurry.  A 
busy  American  petroleum  plant  with  a  noisy 
boiler-room  seems  out  of  place  here.  Took 
the  train  from  Rotterdam  through  the  low 
flat  country,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  times, 
stopping  in  Utrecht  to  visit  its  noble  cathe- 
dral. On  to  Arnheim  and  into  Germany. 
More  customs  and  surly  questions  here. 

Through  the  towns  of  Rhine,  Dusseldorf 
Osnabruck, Bremen  to  Hamburg,  a  big,  busy, 
city.  I  had  quite  an  experience  here  with 
the  authorities,  who  seemed  to  think  that  I 
mi§ht  be  a  troublesome  character,  as  I  wore 
ordinary  dress,  had  a  uniform  with  me, 
stopped  at  no  hotel,  remained  but  a  few 
hours,  seemed  to  be  moving  very  fast,  and 
going  nowhere  in  particular.  They  were 
verv  surly  and  even  abusive,  and  as  I  was 
perhaps  not  meek  enough,  my  description 
went  ahead  to  Berlin  where  an  officer  recog- 
nized nie  and  put  me  through  such  a  quiz 
as  to  satisfy  him  that  I  was  a  safe  party.  I 
had  a  good  visit  in  Berlin,  riding  all  over  the 
city  in  the  early  momine^.  Military  every- 
where. Unter  den  Linden  is  the  famous 
street.  Palaces,  University,  Brandenburg 
gate,  Thiergarten,  Exposition,  Zoological 
gardens,  old  and  new  museums,  are  all  to  be 
seen  ;  then  through  Potsdam.  Everything 
military  here.  These  troops.were  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen.  Well  set  up;  their  equip- 
ment is  of  the  best ;  and  their  discipline  is 
of  iron.  Later  on  I  saw  more  of  the  same 
troops  with  Kaiser  William  at  Goerlitz 

Liegnitz  was  my  next  stop,  where  I  saw 
the  Posen  army  corps.  It  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance. It  was  near  this  place  that  I  met 
Mr.  Hill  late  of  the  Second  United  States 
Cavalry,  to  whom  I  have  referred.  He  gave 
me  some  valuable  points,  as  well  as  some 
inside  information  of  importance.  We 
chatted  for  an  hour  about  mutual  friends.  It 
was  home- like  and  comfortable  to  hear  him 
talk  English  so  well.  Then  on  to  Breslau, 
where  the  Silesian  troops  had  welcomed  the 
Czar  a  few  days  before.  Thev  had  works 
near  the  city  partly  manned,  but  the  main 
body  was  out  some  distance.  The  mud  was 
very  deep,  due  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
preceding  ten  da3'S,  and  the  plan  of  the  fall 
manoeuvres  was  cut  short.  It  was  hard  to 
get  near  the  lines,  and  impossible  to  get 
through  them.  Even  the  reporters  of  the 
leading  European  and  American  newspapers 
were  barred.  I  saw  a  number  of  them  who 
were  wet,  muddy,  and  disgusted.  Back  to 
Liegnitz,  then  over  to  Goerlitz,  from  2  to  4 
a.  m.,  where  the  Kaiser  was  asleep  in  his 
fine  vestibuled  white-and-blue  train,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  camp  of  over  ten  thous- 
and Brandenbure  troops,  whose  fires  were 
burning  in  all  directions.  They  are  very 
fine  soldiers.  *'Keep  out"  greets  one 
everywhere. 

Passed  on  through  Dresden  to  Leipsic, 


where  I  spent  several  hours  to  good  purpose. 
University,  fine  barracks,  museum,  printers 
and  publishers.  The  modem  part  of  the 
city  is  beautiful.  Then  through  Halle.  Cas- 
sel,  Eisenach,  to  Frankfurt -on -the-Maine, 
where  I  enjoyed  a  short  halt.  Then  down 
the  Rhine,  passing  Mayence,  Hochs,  Cob- 
lentz,  Bingen,  to  Bonn,  a  very  beautiful 
ride.  Great  forts  and  large  garrisons  here 
and  there.  The  scenery  was  grand,  like  that 
along  the  Hudson  near  West  Point,  with 
vineyards,  and  towers  rising  among  trees,  on 
every  hand.  Back  to  Metz,  a  large  garrison 
city.  Looked  about  here  awhile,  but  it  is  of 
little  account  for  the  tourist  to  ask  questions 
of  officers  or  men  as  to  military  matters. 
They  give  little  or  no  information.  Nor  is 
the  traveler  on  th^  continent  permitted  to 
take  snap  shots  or  photos  of  fortifications 
of  any  kind. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  German  army, 
I  got  the  general  plan  and  the  moves  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  three  corps,  but  the 

fraud  design  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure, 
ecause  of  the  rains  and  the  mud.  The  first 
corps  was  stalled  by  the  second,  and  the 
third  was  trying  to  relieve  it.  The  times  of 
concentrating  at  central  points  had  to  be 
carefully  worked  up,  ana  the  results  fre- 
quently came  out  wrong,  because  of  varyine 
rates  of  march.  These  movements  were  an 
thoroughly  criticised  by  schools  of  officers 
who  were  assembled  after  each  day's  work, 
to  go  over  in  detail  what  was  intended  and 
what  was  really  accomplished.  The  Kaiser 
acted  as  referee  in  chief,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  very  critical  in  his  remarks  to  officers 
about  their  duties.  Movements  were  secret 
so  far  as  possible,  and  actual  conditions  of 
war  were  supposed  to  obtain.  I  heard  that 
many  horses  were  hurt  so  badly  that  they 
were  shot,  and  also  that  many  men  were  in- 
jured, some  seriously.  Of  course  such  mat- 
ters make  little  difference  in  these  German 
army  movements.  Manv  women  and  eirls 
were  working  in  the  fields  at  all  kinds  of 
hard  labor  ;  the  men  seemed  to  be  nearly  all 
in  the  army,  or  at  trades  in  cities.  I  saw  a 
gang  of  forty  women  placing  ties  and  bal- 
last on  a  railroad  near  Liegnitz,  and  some 
men  were  angry  that  I  should  speak  of  this 
as  at  all  extraordinary.  We  do  things  bet- 
ter in  the  New  W^orld.  The  grand  cavalrj' 
movements  with  which  the  Kaiser  intended 
to  end  the  manoeuvres  in  a  blaze  of  glory , 
and  which  I  had  gone  so  far  in  fi^eat  part  to 
see,  were  put  off"  on  account  of  the  heavy 
mud  everywhere.  The  authorities  were  dis- 
satisfied, took  their  cue  from  the  weather, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  show  courtesies  to 
anybody.  American  papers  were  not  of 
much  account  with  them,  but  I  got  about 
and  picked  up  facts  aud  information  as  best 
I  could. 

Into  France  at  Pagny,  on  the  Moselle, 
with  customs  inspections  again.  A  fast 
night-ride  to  Paris,  first-class.  There  was 
no  other  class  on  the  train  or  I  would  have 
taken  it,  as  this  was  six  cents  a  mile.   Paris 
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is  the  finest  city  in  the  world.  I  put  in  a 
full  day  here,  and  among  other  things  recall 
the  restaurants  with  satisfaction.  First,  a 
run  of  the  Seine,  with  its  beautiful  bridges, 
then  on  the  tops  of  omnibus  lines  to  see  the 
main  points  of  interest.  The  I/)uvre,  Gar- 
dens, Grand  Opera  House,  Military  School, 
Invalides  and  tomb  of  Napoleon,  Champs 
de  Mars,  churches  of  Maaeleine  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  others  of  interest.  Enormous 
palaces,  wonderful  wealth  of  plants  and 
flowers  and  statues  and  paintings;  Expo- 
sition, with  band  of  sixty  musicians  who 
could  play,  and  did  so;  Cirque  d'  Et6,  with 
its  band  and  other  attractions;  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph, Tower  Eiffel;  handsome  drives  and 
turnouts,  and  jolly  people  by  thousands  out 
for  a  holiday;  many  barracks  and  troof>s  of 
all  arms  moving  all  the  while,  getting  into 
shape  for  the  visit  of  the  Czar,  but  the  set 
up  of  the  troops  is  not  so  ^ood  as  that  of 
the  Germans.  Wonderful  sights  all  about 
and  all  day  long.  You  never  hear  the  Mar- 
seillaise in  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
else,  I  suppose,  as  they  play  it  and  sing  it 
in  Paris.  They  "get  up  on  their  toes,*'  as 
the  base-ball  people  say.  The  bands  in  the 
parks  play  it  every  time  before  an  intermis- 
sion in  the  programme,  and  everybody  sins^s 
it — ^soldiers,  policemen,  citizens,  nurse  girls, 
everybody;  and  they  do  sing  it.  I  heard  it 
five  or  six  times  during  one  afternoon. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  beauties 
of  Paris.  To  recall  it  seems  like  a  dream. 
Then  the  good  nature  of  the  people  impresses 
one  at  once.  They  will  laugh  at  you,  and 
help  you  at  all  times  and  places,  often  put- 
ting themselves  to  inconvenience  to  do  so 
— not  like  the  German  officials,  who  are  gruff 
in  manner,  and  act  too  often  as  if  they 
thought  the  average  man  a  criminal. 

Passed  through  Rouen,  and  took  boat  at 
Dieppe  for  New  Haven.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  ugly  weather  we  had  that 
night  on  the  channel.  An  Indian  wouid 
call  my  condition  **Heap  sick!":  **  Bad! 
heap  bad!"  Reached  New  Haven  some 
hours  late,  and  on  to  London  again.  After 
a  short  time  here,  through  Ely,  Peterboro' 
and  York  for  the  cathedrals.  That  at  York, 
where  I  stopped  for  an  hour,  had  undergone 
some  repairs  or  enlargement,  and  there 
had  been  some  dedication  service  the  previ- 
ous day  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
present. 

Then  to  Scotland,  reaching  Edinburgh  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Her  i  I  found  it 
quite  cold.  Took  a  much-needed  sleep,  and 
was  up  at  daybreak  to  see  that  fine  old  city. 
Castle,  Square  Tower,  Parks,  Firth  of 
Forth,  big  bridge  and  barracks,  and  many 
other  things  well  worth  seeing.  Severe 
wintry  winds.  The  people  struck  me  as 
being  more  rugcred  and  hardy  and  hearty 
than  any  that  I  nad  seen  elsewhere  on  my 
trip.  I  did  not  wish  to  spend  more  than  two 
weeks  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  found  in  London  that  the  passenger 
lists  of  all  the  fast  steamers  were  filled  up 


for  the  next  three  weeks.  Seeing  in  a  news- 
paper at  York  that  the  Cunard  line  would 
run  an  extra  steamer  the  next  day  from 
Liverpool,  I  telegraphed  for  passage,  and 
the  next  morning  in  Edinburgh  the  agent 
assured  me  that  I  was  too  late  to  make  the 
ship  before  she  left  Liverpool,  and  that 
there  was  no  use  to  go  to  Queenstown. 
However,  I  took  the  '*  Flying  Scot,"  and 
after  a  fine  run  through  the  Cheviot  Hills 
and  Carlisle  and  Preston  and  near  to  old 
Lancaster — where  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
stop — ^reached  Liverpool  just  in  time  to  get 
to  Princess  Landing  stage  and  secure  my 
accommodations,  the  last  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  passengers.  Then,  as  the 
steamer  would  not  reach  Queenstown  until 
noon  of  the  next  day,  I  made  a  cross-cut 
through  Chester  to  Holyhead,  across  the 
rough  Irish  sea  to  Kingston,  saw  Dublin 
for  a  short  time,  then  down  to  Wexford  for 
a  coaster  to  Queenstown,  where  I  had  four 
hours.  The  coast  is  very  dangerous  and 
forbidding,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  difficult.  Once  inside  you  may  see  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  Europe.  It  is  very 
spacious  and  well  protected  by  three  large 
forts,  which  are  formidable  defences.  By  the 
route  I  took,  Queenstown  is  about  half  way 
between  New  York  andBreslau,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  nearing  home  when  I  went  aboard 
the  Cunarder  with  the  last  mail  lighter, 
though  I  had  yet  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

We  ran  along  the  coast  all  afternoon. 
Ireland  is  beautiful  when  the  sun  shines, 
but  when  it  is  cold  and  wet,  as  I  found  it,  I 
think  the  emigrant  has  it  about  right—  "  a 
good  place  to  leave"  and  **glad  to  go." 
We  had  eight  days  of  storm.  It  was  a  hard 
trip  on  women  and  children,  as  the  ship  was 
overcrowded.  On  the  Banks  we  haa  the 
Equinoctial,  which  was  all  that  it  is  said  to 
be — cold,  rain  falling  in  sheets,  frightful 
wind,  with  almost  continuous  lightning. 
But  there  was  no  thunder.  Does  it  ever 
thunder  at  sea  ?  I  have  been  told  by  persons 
who  have  been  much  at  sea  that  they  have 
never  heard  it. 

All  were  glad  to  see  Fire  Island  light, 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  Narrows.  We  lay  at 
quarantine  seven  hours  and  a  half  till  the 
board  of  health  people  were  ready  to  come 
aboard  and  inspect  us.  Then  up  the  river 
to  the  dock,  another  inspection  ot  my  valise, 
and  a  run  for  the  Limited  at  Jersey  City. 
Quick  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Fast  Line  to 
Lancaster.  Verv  glad  to  be  home  again. 
This  is  the  only  land  I  care  to  live  in.  Travel 
makes  that  fact  come  home  to  the  average 
American. 

To  go  fast  and  to  see  things  was  the  prob- 
lem I  had  to  solve.  The  long  voyage  at 
each  end  of  the  run  was  a  good  thing,  and  I 

fot  through  fairly  well.  When  I  want  to 
now  how  big  a  trip  it  was,  I  look  at  the 
map.  Very  Tittle  baggage  is  needed.  It  is 
a  cause  of  endless  trouble  and  expense. 
Hotel  charges  are  high,  and  tips  annoying. 
Avoid  both,  if  in  a  hurry.    Rest  in  the  cars, 
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traveling  mostly  at  ni^bt.  Study  the  map 
and  main  points  of  a  city  before  reaching  it, 
especially  tbe  routes  of  tram-cars  and  omni- 
bus lines.  Know  what  you  want  to  see, 
and  when  you  get  there,  go  and  see  it,  put- 
ting in  every  moment  till  the  time  of  leav- 
ing. You  are  storing  up  compound  oxygen. 
They  may  call  you  crazj',  or  **mad  Ameri- 
can,'* but  Es  macht  nichts  aus.  Never  miss 
a  train,  and  allow  no  one  to  rob  you  like  a 
greenhorn.  Jolly  acquaintances,  who  are 
good  fellows  that  have  traveled  and  seen 
the  world,  may  be  picked  up  everywhere. 
The  talking  of  the  various  '"da^os"  is 
not  so  hard,  with  plenty  of  pantomine  and 
patience,  and  a  good-natured  disposition  to 
see  the  fun  of  it  all.  A  partv  cannot  go  fast, 
but  one  or  two  can  make  and  keep  the  wheels 
hot,  and  get  no  end  of  life-long  interest  and 
profit  out  of  the  trip.  E.  w.  m. 


OF  EYES  THAT  SEE. 


AM  AN  is  wanted  for  a  misdemeanor;  a 
word  picture  of  him  is  flashed  across 
the  ocean;  he  is  so  many  feet  and  inches 
tall;  his  hair  is  of  such  a  color;  his  beard 
of  such  a  cut;  such  and  such  marks  of 
birth  or  accident  are  on  his  person,  and 
his  clothes  are  of  such  a  description.  So 
exact  is  it,  so  scientific,  that  among  the 
millions  in  London  the  man  is  recognized. 
It  is  a  triumph.  But  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  man  ?  Nothing,  except 
that  he  is  a  villain  whose  apprehension  is 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  the 
security  of  the  community.  Here  is  a 
descrption  by  ope  who  was  not  in  the 
confidence  of  the  detectives:  **The  huge, 
brawny  figure,  through  whose  black 
brows  and  rude  flattened  face  there  looks 
a  waste  energy  as  of  Hercules  not  yet 
furibund — he  is  an  esurient,  unprovided 
advocate,  Danton  by  name,  him  mark." 
Mark  him,  indeed  !  exclaims  Monsieur 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  how  shall  I 
mark  him  from  this  description  ?  And  he 
cannot.  If  you  want  a  diagram  of  a  man 
you  must  go  to  the  police,  but  if  you  want 
his  portrait  with  his  character  limned  in 
every  feature  you  would  do  well  to  go  to 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

No  copy  of  facts,  however  exact,  no 
collection  of  facts,  however  scientific,  can 
give  the  impression  of  the  reality;  it  is 
only  the  penetrating  imagination  which 
can  perform  the  master  work  of  re-creation. 
Mr.  Howells  says  that  we  must  learn  of 
nature,  and  there  is  no  serious  dispute  on 
this  point.  But  nature  means  so  many 
different  things,  and  there  are  so  many 
difierent  ways  of  approaching  it.     Two 


men  wander  into  a  pasture-land  at  sun- 
set. One  is  Jean,  the  farmer;  he  goes  to 
see  that  his  flocks  are  properly  herded  in 
the  fold.  He  eyes  them  critically.  They 
mean  so  many  pounds  of  wool  and  so 
many  pounds  of  mutton.  He  has  our 
gratitude,  for  we  owe  our  dinners  and  our 
coats  to  his  tending  care  and  prudence. 
We  should  fare  ill  without  wool  and 
mutton.  Jean  is  indispensable.  His 
companion  is  also  called  Jean ;  his  surname 
is  Millet.  He,  too,  watches  the  flocks, 
but  with  the  eye  of  the  dreamer.  He 
doesn't  see  mutton  and  wool,  the  obvious 
things.  He  sees  a  picture  which  in  time 
he  puts  upon  canvas.  He  is  not  indis- 
pensable. We  are  clothed  and  fed  with- 
out his  aid.  And  yet  when  we  look  upon 
his  painting,  with  its  vast  sweep  of  land- 
scape, its  low  moon,  the  dim  form  of  sheep 
and  shepherd  in  the  foreground  and  the 
solemnity  of  gray  light  over  all,  we  feel 
that  the  world  would  be  the  poorer  for 
the  lack  of  this  other  Jean.  Man  does  not 
live  by  food  and  raiment  alone. 

Thus  from  the  same  nature  men  may 
fetch  various  things,  and  we  desire  that 
our  artists,  whether  they  work  in  pigments 
or  marble  or  words,  shall  fetch  nature's 
best,  its  wisdom  and  its  beauty.  The 
facts  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  but  we 
need  the  intercessions  of  the  high -priests 
of  art  to  reveal  to  us  the  inmost  truth. 
**The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or 
land ''  is  not  a  false  light.  It  is  the  truth 
of  truths;  and  the  man  who  wrote  these 
words  was  as  uncompromising  a  realist 
as  Mr.  Howells  himself;  he  too  wrote 
treatises  on  realism  and  he  practiced 
realism  at  all  times.  For  a  fact  as  a  fact 
he  had  no  reverence,  which  means  that 
he  was  not  a  scientist.  He  only  cared  for 
the  significance  of  fact.  He  was  a  poet. 
And  it  is  marvelous  how  little  we  care  for 
literal  errors  when  the  great  truth  is  re- 
vealed. When  Shakespeare  makes  Mac- 
beth say  that 

**  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor 

player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 

stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more," 

he  makes  him  say  an  impossible  thing,  for 
there  were  no  actors  in  Macbcth's  Scotland . 
The  metaphor  is  Shakespeare's,  the 
actor's,  but  the  truth  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  sin  is  disgust  with  life  and  loss 
of  puprose ;  that  is  Macbeth's,  and  tbe 
anachronism  is  a  very  slight  thing.  This 
is  not  saying  that  the  artist  should  delib- 
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erately  falsify  objectivity.      He  may  be  | 
literally  faithful,  but  he  must  be  spirit-  t 
ually  faithful.     Nature  is  not  all  without  ! 
us:  it  is  also  within  us.     The  iiDaginatioa  . 
is  as  true  as  the  outer  fact.    And  the  whole  ! 
truth,  the  artistic  truth,  is  the  blending  of 
of  the  two.  Thus  we  criticise  Mr.  H)wells' 
novels,  not  for  their  surplus  of  reality,  bi^t 
for  their  deficiency  in  reality.     He  shows 
us  life  as  vapid  and  trivial,  whereas  the 
meanest,  most  insignificant  man  among  us 
knows  from  his  own  experience  that  life 
is  burdened  with  almost  terrific  import. 

When  art  is  faithful  to  this  imaginative 
truth  we  shall  see  more  clearly  that  the 
hot  debate  about  **  art  for  a  purpose,'*  and 
*'  art  for  its  own  sake,"  is  but  a  jugglery 
of  words.  They  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  purpose  of  art  is  to  reveal  the  deepest 
truth.  Its  scope  is  as  vast  as  the  world 
of  thought.  There  is  within  us  an 
instinctive  craving  to  see  a// the  truth,  and 
art  is  a  human  device  for  gratifj'ing  this 
desire  as  far  as  possible;  and  if  we  believe 
that  the  truth  is  good  for  us,  art  is  justi- 
fied. 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  we  fi*equently 
learn  to  love  a  scene  from  having  first  be- 
held it  in  a  picture.  And  this  means 
that  the  painter  by  his  interpretive  imag- 
ination, has  brought  to  light  the  secret 
truth  and  beauty  which  were  hidden  from 
our  grosser  vision.  This  is  the  function 
of  the  great  painter. 
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A  LEARNED  German  judge.  Dr.  Asch- 
rott,  of  Berlin,  has  returned  home 
from  a  visit  to  England  and  to  this  coun- 
try, strongly  impressed  with  the  benefit  of 
free  libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  the 
people.  He  has  appealed  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Berlin  to  add  to  their  other 
improvements  of  that  great  and  growing 
city  la  free  library  and  reading  room, 
worthy  of  its  position  as  the  capital  of  the 
German  Empire.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
splendid  library  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  other  libraries  intended  for  the  learned 
and  studious,  and  shows  how  far  they  fall 
short  of  the  useful  work  of  the  free  libra- 
'  ries  of  English  and  American  cities,  with 
their  provision  of  books  and  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  intended  to  help  all,  from  the 
children  at  the  public  schools  to  the  me- 
chanic, the  professional  man,  the  seeker 
after  knowledge  or  the  mere  casual  reader, 
according  to  their  needs. 


It  was  Carlyle  who  said  that  the  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of 
books,  and  England  and  the  United  States 
have  wisely  made  public  provision  for  free 
libraries  which  shall  supply  abundant 
facilities  for  reading.  Germany  is  now 
just  beginning  to  discuss  the  question  that 
here  and  elsewhere  had  been  answered  by 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Free 
Library,  with  its  central  library  and  read- 
ing room  and  its  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  The  experience  of 
Philadelphia  shows  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  Free  Library  is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  appropriated  for  its  maintenance 
and  extension,  while  libraries  of  the  old 
kind,  limited  to  subscribers  and  to  certain 
professions  and  other  exclusive  classes,  do 
far  less  for  general  education,  and  do  not 
come  home  to  the  great  body  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  taxpayer  does  not  feel  the  small 
additional  burden  of  the  cost  ot 
a  great  free  library,  while  it  supplements 
and  carries  on  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  and  educates  and  elevates  the 
whole  community.  Dr.  Aschrott  tells  his 
Berlin  fellow  citizens  to  compare  their 
meager*  library  resources  with  the  Public 
Library  of  Boston,  housed  in  a  splendid 
building  that  cost  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars,  with  a  reading  room  that 
accommodates  300 persons,  a  special  news- 
paper room,  a  special  library  for  children, 
and  with  half  a  million  volumes  on  its 
shelves,  with  twenty-three  telephone  sta- 
tions connecting  the  central  library  with 
local  branches,  and  with  its  own  printing 
press,  book  bindery  and  other  con- 
veniences. England  began  to  establish 
public  libraries  in  1850,  and  the  work  has 
been  very  successful,  largely  owing  to 
the  generous  gifts  of  private  persons, 
notably  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
the  one  with  its  splendid  Shakespeare 
Library,  the  other  with  the  great  Althorpe 
Library,  gathered  by  Lord  Spencer,  and 
now  the  chief  ornament  of  a  free  library. 
Paris  has  fifty -eight  free  libraries,  but 
spends  only  some  $50,000 a  year  on  them, 
and  Berlin,  after  accepting  the  five  free 
libraries  established  forty  years  ago,  has 
only  twenty-seven  free  libraries,  to  which 
the  city  gives  the  magnificent  sum  of  $5000 
a  year,  and  further  economizes  by  putting 
these  libraries  in  its  public  school  build- 
ings and  requiring  the  school  principals  to 
act  as  librarians,  with  the  addition  of  $50 
a  year  to  their  salary.  Naturally  Dr. 
Aschrott  urges  that  Berlin  should  be  put 
on  as  good  a  footing  as  to  a  free  library  as 
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Boston  or  Birminghaiq.  In  Germany 
there  are  oflBcially  reported  to  be  over  600 
libraries,  containing  nearly  27,000,000 
volumes,  yet  they  are  so  hedged  in  by  rules 
that  their  usefulness  is  nothing  like  that  of 
the  free  libraries  of  England  and  this  coun- 
try. Philadelphia  has  only  lately  begun 
to  make  its  Free  Library  a  matter  of  real 
public  importance,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  circulation  of  its  small  stock  of  t^oks — 
over  a  million  volums  a  year  being  read 
by  a  succession  of  readers— justifies  the 
plan  for  extending  its  facilties  for  useful- 
ness by  providing  a  central  library  worthy 
of  the  city,  and  increasinjp^  the  branch 
libraries  so  that  every  part  of  the  city  may 
have  a  free  library  and  reading  room 
within  easy  reach.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the 
small  and  often  struggling  subscription 
and  endowed  libraries  of  this  city  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  city's  wise 
provision  of  quarters  and  maintenance  for 
every  really  well-equipped  branch.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Aschrott  and  other  travellers 
may  yet  be  able  to  point  to  Philadelphia 
as  he  does  now  to  Boston,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  this  city,  too, 
meets  the  growing  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  free  library  and  reading  room. 


A  BIRD  DAY. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  IT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ? 


BY  PROF.    H.  J.    RODDY. 


SINCE  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  United 
States  attention  has  been  directed  more 
and  more  to  the  denudation  of  the  hill- 
sides and  mountains  of  their  forests,  and 
the  results  of  such  denudation  upon  the 
future  of  rainfall  and  therefore  upon  agri- 
cultural industries.  It  is,  however,  still 
an  open  question  as  to  what  these  results 
may  be  ;  but  6ne  or  two  conclusions  have 
no  doubt  been  fully  verified.  First,  that 
though  the  rainfall  may  not  be  increased 
nor  diminished,  the  regular  distribution 
of  rain  throughout  the  year  is  changed; 
and  second,  that  the  surface  features  of 
the  earth  are  more  rapidly  chaoged. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  to-day  is 
that  with  vhe  celebration  of  an  Arbor  Day 
there  could  be  very  profitably  joined  exer- 
cises drawing  the  attention  of  the  children 
to  our  birds,  to  their  beauty,  their  char- 
acter and  their  usefulness. 

Every  bird,  like  every  other  animal,  has 


a  definite  function  in  its  environment. 
Displace  it  from  that,  and  there  are  corre- 
sponding and  correlative  changes  in  the 
insect  world  and  in  our  vegetation — a  loss 
to  us  generally  with  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  birds. 

There  is  one  bird,  however,  that  should 
have  no  place  here  in  America,  though 
permanently  fitted  to  its  environment  by 
its  great  variability.  This  is  the  so-called 
English  Sparrow,  Passer  domesticus. 

Now,  to  give  some  idea  of  bird  econo- 
mies, and  at  the  same  time  show  the  value 
of  some  bird  instruction,  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring duriog  the  past  month  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  English  sparrows 
upon  the  Normal  School  grounds,  and 
think  I  am  well  within  ther  bounds  when 
I  say  500,  for  about  150  roost  in  a  space 
twenty  feet  square  on  the  north  side  of 
the  gentlemen's  building,  and  there  are 
four  roosts  on  the  grounds.  Further,  I 
think  from  my  observations  that  there 
are  twenty  times  this  number  scattered 
through  the  village  of  Millersville,  mak- 
ing in  all  10,000  sparrows  in  our  town. 
Now,  more  than  3,000,000  people  live  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  our  State,  and, 
therefore,  since  Millersville  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,200  people  and  supports  10,000 
sparrows,  the  State  towns  and  cities,  equal 
to  2,500  Millersvilles,  will  easily  be  com- 
piled to  support  a  sparrow  throng  of  i  ,000 
times  10,000,  or  10,000,000.  To  this  may 
be  added,  I  think,  about  1,000,000  for  the 
country.  I  am  sure  I  am  easily  safe  in 
asserting  so  large  a  number  as  1 1,000,000. 
Now,  each  sparrow  eats  at  least  two 
ounces  of  seed  each  day  for  forty  days  in 
the  year.  I  mean  seed  of  value  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  This  makes  440,- 
000.000  ounces,  or  27,500,000  pounds, 
which,  at  one  cent  per  pound,  equals 
$275,000.  Add  to  this  the  fiiiits  and 
vegetables  they  destroy,  and  I  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  this  bird  a 
loss  of  $1,000,000  annually. 

Sparrows  have  no  good  side,  as  any  one 
can  learn  by  a  little  observation,  and  why 
should  not  our  children's  attention  be 
called  to  this,  even  if  it  be  only  incident- 
ally? 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  that  if  people 
had  known  a  little  about  birds  and  their 
habits,  they  would  never  have  admitted 
this  bird  with  a  seed-crushing  beak  into 
America.  A  single  glance  at  his  strong, 
cone-shaped  bill,  coupled  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  bird  life,  would  have  told 
any  one  that  such  a  bird  never  eats  the 
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caterpillars  that  defoliate  our  forest  and 
shade  and  fruit  trees,  though  this  was 
claimed  in  the  early  days  of  sparrow  dis- 
cussion. 

Then,  again,  we  have  twenty  species  of 
our  own  indigenous  sparrows  that  fill  a 
place  here  in  nature  in  such  a  way  that 
there  can  be  no  abnormal  increase  in 
their  numbers  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
worm  and  insect  destroying  birds.  They 
fit  their  environment  fully.  Their  food 
is  largely  the  seeds  of  indigenous  plants, 
and  therefore  the  birds  are  eminently 
beneficial  as  weed-destroyers. 
,  Another  way  in  which  a  day  spent  in 
our  school  with  our  native  birds  would  be 
of  value  is  that  children  might  be  inspired 
with  a  love  for  our  sdngsters,  and  thus 
prevent  our  boys  from  becoming,  as  so 
many  *do  now,  egg  and  nest  collectors. 
I  think  you  have  no  idea  how  common 
this  **fiad"  has  become,  though  it  may 
not  be  as  common  in  Lancaster  county  as 
elsewhere.  But  if  you  look  up  the  dealers 
in  ^ZK'^  ^nd  bird-skins  and  find  how  many 
eggs  they  carry  in  stock,  you  will  begin 
to  realize  how  much  wanton  destruction 
goes  on  through  the  small  boy  as  a  col- 
lector. One  dealer  I  know  carries  a  con- 
stant stock  of  50.000  eggs  and  sells  about 
5.000  eggs  each  montii.  There  are  over 
100  dealers  in  the  United  States,  though 
not  all  so  extensively  engaged  as  the  one 
cited.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  number  collected  or  destroyed. 
The  collectors  are  responsible  for  it  all. 

I  may  say  here  too  that  nearly  every 
nest  looked  into  or  examined,  even  if  the 
eggs  are  not  taken,  is  destroyed  by  the 
birds  themselves  or  by  crows  and  spar- 
rows; for  it  seems  that  once  found  by  man, 
the  above  two  birds  are  almost  sure  to 
find  them  soon  afterward.  At  least  such 
has  been  my  experience. 

Boys  kill  in  sport  a  great  many  bene- 
ficial birds.  In  1883  a  wave  of  American 
Crossbills  came  into  Lancaster  city,  and  I 
picked  up  in  one  square  twenty -seven,  shot 
and  mangled  by  boys  with  gum -shooters. 
Many  more  were  no  doubt  killed  in  the 
same  square,  for  the  birds  remained 
several  days  afterwards.  I  feel  sure  from 
information  given  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Zahm  that  you  could  have  multiplied  the 
above  number  by  fifteen  or  twenty  for 
the  number  killed  in  the  entire  city. 

Large  numbers  of  common  birds  are 
killed  by  the  target  gun  outside  of  every 
city's  limits,  many  more  than  inside  of  it. 

Again,   last  year    I  overtook  a  man 


hunting  along  the  Conestoga.  In  his 
game-bag  he  had  twenty- five  robins,  and 
some  days  afterward  I  found  another  man 
with  forty  redwing  blackbirds.  These 
they  intended  eating. 

The  shooting  of  flickers  and  doves  goes 
on  every  year  in  autumn,  and  so  many  are 
destroyed  that  the  diminution  in  their 
numbers  is  becoming  very  perceptible. 
Doves  may  not  be  beneficial  birds,  but 
what  intelligent  man  would  want  to 
banish  them  from  our  farms  and  lawns  ? 
Every  one  knows  the  value  of  the  wood- 
peckers, and  especially  those  who  study 
the  relation  of  these^  birds  to  forest,  fruit 
and  shade  trees    . 

Another  notable  bird  more  beneficial 
yet  than  the  flicker  is  the  redhead  wood- 
pecker. He  is  an  unique  and  original 
character,  and  yet  year  by  year  they  are 
disappearing  from  our  woods.  I  have 
known  them  so  abundant  that  a  small 
woods  of  an  acre  contained  several  pairs. 
I  knew  a  year  ago  of  five  pairs  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  around  Millersville.  This 
is  due  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction 
by  boy  hunters,  who  are  out  to  kill  some- 
thing no  matter  whether  fit  for  food  or  not. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  colony  of  a 
hundred  pairs  of  black-crowned  night 
herons  two  miles  west  of  the  school.  Now 
they  are  all  gone.  The  cause  was  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  redhead. 

Then  think  of  the  plumes  and  wings 
and  heads  used  in  millinery  and  other 
decorative  purposes  for  which  women  are 
responsible  !  In  1892  1,000,000 humming 
bird  skins  were  sold  in  London  at  one 
sale  occupying  less  than  a  day.  The  de- 
mand for  aigrettes  has  caused  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  Egret  family  of 
America,  both  north  and  south. 

This  destruction  of  our  birds  is  going 
on  rapidly,  and  of  course  is  afiecting  our 
forest  and  vegetation  generally.  The 
rapid  increase  of  insect  pests  afiecting  our 
shade  and  fruit  trees  attests  the  fact  that  the 
balance  between  the  two  worlds  of  bird 
life  and  insect  life  has  been  disturbed. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  reach  this 
question  in  no  way  except  by  creating  a 
sentiment  against  such  wanton  destruc- 
tion. There  is  no  use  making  laws  fixing 
penalties.  Young  people  do  not  know  the 
law,  or  evade  it.  Then  again  no  one  en- 
forces the  law  here  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  believed  to  impose  too 
heavy  a  penalty. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  Bird  Day  or  the  devo- 
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tion  of  half  of  Arbor  Day  to  exercises  in 
the  literature  and  science  of  our  bird  life, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  en- 
thusiastic and  appreciative  participants 
in  such  exercises,  and  that  the  impetus 
received  then  to  the  study  will  carry  many 
children  out  of  doors  and  from  their  play 
to  the  observation  of  our  beautiful  birds. 
Birds  are  endowed  with  many  almost 
human  characteristics,  and  as  active  liv- 
ing things  would  be  more  inspiring  even 
than  trees  and  flowers. 

The  establishment  of  a  Bird  Day  in 
every  State  would  create  the  proper  senti- 
ment in  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation.  All  our  ornithologists  and 
naturalists  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of 
such  a  movement.  Let  this  State  begin 
such  a  movement.  The  step  has  been 
taken  individually  by  Supt.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  at  Oil  City,  and  also  at  a  town  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  would  be 
making  provision  for  the  future,  and  the 
mark  of  a  high  civilization  is  the  provision 
it  makes  for  the  future  of  the  race. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTING. 


BY  PROF.  WILLIAM  NOETLING. 


SOME  misconception  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  concerning  the 
practice  teaching  done  by  the  senior 
classes  in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
They  regard  it  as  blind  experimenting 
upon  the  children,  supposing  that  the 
seniors  have  had  no  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  teaching  and  managing,  no 
opportunities  for  observing  and  studying 
the  practice  work  of  the  class  that  gradu- 
ated the  previous  year. 

When  it  is  however  considered  that, 
where  proper  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
pedagogic  work,  the  juniors  receive  a 
whole  yearns  instruction  in  psychology 
and  the  principles  of  teaching  and  manag- 
ing, that  they  spend  part  of  the  year  in 
observing  and  studying  the  practice  work 
of  the  seniors,  and  that  they  are  given 
subjects  and  lessons  to  develop  with 
artificial  classes  of  their  own  members 
with  the  Professor  of  Pedagogics  as  critic, 
it  can  scarcely  with  justice  be  said  that 
the  children  are  the  victims  of  ignorant 
experiment. 

Nor  is  the  foregoing  all  that  can  be 
said  for  the  senior  teaching:  No  one 
teaches  unobserved.  Besides  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogics  and  the  Principals  of 


the  Model  School,  who  pass  around  among 
the  classes  and  inspect  the  teaching,  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  observe  the  work 
of  every  one  that  teaches,  study  it,  write 
out  their  observations  and  opinions  of  it, 
and,  at  stated  weekly  meetings  of  the  class 
for  the  purpose,  present  them  for  discus- 
sion and  correction. 

Now  compare  (i)  the  preparation  the 
seniors  receive  for  their  teaching  with  that 
of  at  least  forty -eight  fiftieths  of  all  other 
beginners  in  public  school  work,  and  (2) 
the  supervision  over  the  teaching  with 
that  over  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  even  where  it  is  considered  best, 
and  the  balance  will  be  found  largely  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  experimenting  in 
the  Model  Schools. 

Where  the  conditions  I  have  named  are 
fulfilled,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  children  receive  more  careful  and 
intelligent  instruction  than  they  do  in  few, 
if  any  public  schools. 

There  are  those,  too,  and  not  infre- 
quently directors,  who  believe  that  a 
recent  graduate  of  a  Normal  School  has 
had  no  experience  in  teaching.  But  these 
people,  however  well  disposed  they  may 
be,  do  not  distinguish  between  school 
teaching  and  school  keeping,  between  real 
and  apparent  teaching. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  persons  engaged  in  so-called 
teaching  are  only  keeping  school,  doing 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  hit  or 
miss,  year  in  and  year  out,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  beings  whose  education 
isentrusted  to  them,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
of  the  real  duties  they  have  undertaken  to 
discharge. 

Experience  means  more  than  simply 
going  through  the  same  motions  day 
after  day ;  it  means  improvement,  progress, 
and  this  implies  deep  and  earnest  stud}" 
of  child  nature  and  of  the  most  natural 
and  best  means«.  of  stimulating  right 
activities,  things  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  supposed  experienced  teachers  do 
not  have  even  the  remotest  glimpse  of  a 
conception. 

The  experience  obtained  in  twenty 
weeks*  practice  in  a  well  conducted  train- 
ing school  is  of  more  value  to  a  beginner 
in  teaching  than  three  or  more  years  of 
such  experience  as  is  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools. 


The  interests  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor, 
Are  one  and  same,  inseparable  evermore. 
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VERTICAL  HANDWRITING 


WHILE  some  have  denounced  vertical 
writing  as  a  passing  fad  or  a  worth- 
less innovation  as  compared  with  the 
good,  old-fashioned  slanting  hand,  others 
have  claimed  superior  advantages  for  it. 
Prominent  among  this  latter  class  is  Miss 
Anna  E.  Hill,  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  paper  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  National  Teachers'  Con- 
vention at  Buffalo. 

Vertical  writing  is  not  new,  said  Miss 
Hill,  for  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  nearly  all  handwriting  was  up- 
right. From  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  printing  there 
were  two  well-defined  and  distinct  styles 
of  writing,  the  set  book  hand  and  the 
cursive.  The  set  book  style,  which  took 
the  place  of  printed  books,  was  very  reg- 
ular, the  lines  being  kept  even  by  rulings 
and  margins,  while  the  cursive  writing 
was  used  for  correspondence  and  business 
purposes.  When  printing  came  into  gen- 
eral use  the  set  book  hand  disappeared, 
but  the  cursive  necessarily  remained  and 
soon  took  on  a  freer  and  more  flowing 
style.  So  in  changing  from  slanting  to 
vertical  writing  history  is  only  repeating 
itself.  In  the  seventh  century  the  cur- 
sive hand  began  to  slope  to  the  right,  and 
continued  in  use  through  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  with  two  exceptions.  The 
old  manuscripts  all  show  a  vertical  down 
stroke  and  in  the  old  cuts  and  pictures 
the  position  is  erect  and  straight,  the 
book  or  parchment  being  directly  in  front 
of  the  writer.  The  slanting  style  of  writ- 
ing was  invented  by  Manutius  of  Venice 
in  1500,  and  spread  to  France  and  Eng- 
land when  Queen  Elizabeth  changed  her 
up-right  style  to  the  sloping,  and  this 
soon  became  the  fashion  in  Germany  as 
well  as  England. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  discarded  vertical  hand  till  about  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  it  was  found  in 
Germany,  France  and  England  that  spinal 
curvature  and  short  sight  were  becoming 
so  general  among  the  school  children,  and 
was  increasing  to  such  an  alarming  ex  - 
tent,  that  a  special  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  cause.  After  a  crusade  against  de.«-ks 
and  seats,  light  and  the  position  of  the 
pupils  while  writing,  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  experts  engaged  in  the  investi- 
tion  was  that  slanting  writing  was  the 
cause.    Some  people  say  this  is  nonsense, 


and  I  thought  so  myself  until  I  studied 
the  matter,  then  I  changed  my  mind. 
Eminent  surgeons  in  France  and  Ger- 
many say  that  short-sightedness  is  devel- 
oped almost  exclusively  during  school 
life,  as  is  also  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  the  cause  is  due  to  the  bad 
position  of  the  children  while  writing. 
The  International  Congress  of  London 
and  the  Royal  Council  of  Hygiene  of 
Vienna  favored  vertical  handwriting  on 
hygienic  ground*;. 

The  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk 
is  governed  largely  by  the  position  of  the 
paper  on  the  desk  ;  as  the  paper  is  turned 
the  pupil  is  drawn  around  by  it  as  the 
sleel  is  drawn  by  the  magnet.  When  you 
ask  the  children  to  take  the  position  for 
vertical  writing  you  will  find  that  every 
head  which  in  the  position  for  slanting 
writing  was  turned  a  little  to  one  side 
straightens,  because  the  paper  or  book  is 
in  front  of  them.  When  we  began  to  use 
the  vertical  writing  in  the  Springfield 
schools  I  did  not  expect  that  the  position 
of  the  pupils  would  improve  very  much, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  schools  where 
we  have  introduced  it  the  pupils  sit  much 
better  than  they  ever  did  before,  and  far 
better  than  where  the  slanting  hand  is 
being  used.  Many  of  the  advocates  of 
vertical  writing  in  the  country  have  made 
such  surprising  statements  about  it,  and 
have  been  so  extravagant  in  their  claims 
made  for  it,  that  not  a  few  have  become 
prejudiced  against  it.  Then  again  so 
many  articles  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  children  write  a  vertical  hand  natu- 
rally that  one  might  imagine  that  chil- 
dren were  born  with  full-fledged  hand- 
writing of  their  own,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  teachers  has  been  to  break  up  this 
wonderful  natural  hand.  These  infant 
prodigies  must  have  inhabited  some  other 
part  of  the  globe  ;  we  never  happened  to 
have  any  of  them  in  Springfield.  W^hen 
children  first  enter  school  they  write  on 
as  many  different  slants  as  there  are  chil- 
dren, and  they  continue  to  do  so  till  they 
learn  the  relative  position  of  the  arm  to 
the  paper.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
vertical  hand  is  easier  for  children  to  learn, 
but  whether  it  is  because* it  is  more  natu- 
ral, or  because  children  naturally  write 
with  a  finger  movement,  I  am  not  sure. 
A  very  good  vertical  hand  may  be  writ- 
ten with  a  finger  movement,  and  as  small 
children  write  with  their  fingers  in  spite 
of  all  trainingor  muscular  movements,  the 
average  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  verti- 
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cal  hand  is  far  better  than  that  done  in 
the  sloping  style. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
the  legibility  of  vertical  writing,  because 
almost  every  one  admits  that  it  is  more 
legible,  not  only  because  it  is  vertical,  for 
a  slanting  hand  straightened  up  is  not 
much  more  legible  than  the  same  hand 
slanted,  but  also  because  the  vertical  hand 
is  wider  and  controlled  by  an  entirely 
diCFerent  movement.  Slanting  writing  re- 
quires a  pushing  movement;  you  are  on 
the  left  side  of  a  word  and  you  push 
through  it,  while  in  vertical  writing  you 
are  on  the  right  side  of  the  word  and  pull 
through  it.  The  same  amount  of  effort 
put  forth  on  the  vertical  that  has  been 
given  to  the  slanting  hand  brings  far  bet- 
ter results,  because  it  takes  less  time  to 
learn  it,  and  because  the  written  papers 
can  be  looked  over  and  corrected  so  much 
more  quickly.  It  is  more  satisfactory, 
because  the  teachers  can  learn  to  write  it 
more  quickly  and  better  on  the  boards 
than  they  ever  did  the  slanting  hand,  and 
the  children  can  copy  the  work.  One 
very  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
teacher  and  pupils  like  it  so  much.  Chil- 
dren like  to  do  what  they  can  do  well, 
and  the  teachers  like  it  because  so  many 
of  the  children  can  learn  to  write  it  well. 

To  me  one  of  the  beauties  of  vertical 
writing  is  that  it  can  be  written  with  so 
many  different  movements.  It  can  be 
written  with  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
with  the  whole  arm  or  the  combined 
movement,  and  another  way  in  which  it 
can  be  written  quite  rapidly  is  to  rest  the 
wrist  and  use  a  vibratory  movement;  this 
is  often  used  by  shorthand  writers. 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  one  sees  of 
vertical  writing  the  more  he  likes  it,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  sensitive  about  telling  you 
that  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  ver- 
tical hand  three  years  ago.  But  because 
I  was  opposed  to  it  three  years  ago  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  be  now,  since  by 
actual  experience  in  teaching  it  I  have 
found  that  it  is  better  for  children.  I  was 
quite  positive  all  to  myself  that  vertical 
writing  would  not  do  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it,  but  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
it  the  best  chance  in  the  world.  It  was 
tried  as  an  experiment  in  a  nine-room 
building;  then  it  was  introduced  into  the 
first  three  grades  of  the  public  school 
throughout  the  city,  and  on  February 
first  into  all  of  the  fourth  grades;  next 
fall  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  all  of  the 
grammar  grades. 


In  the  two  or  three  places  where  verti- 
cal writing  has  not  given  satisfaction,  it 
has  been  I  think  because  no  books  have 
been  introduced;  teachers  have  had  no 
instruction,  and  the  system  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  trial.  The  wonder  to  me  has 
always  been  not  that  children  did  not 
write  better,  but  that  they  write  as  well 
as  they  do  with  the  poor  teaching  they 
have.  Poor  writing  in  any  hand  conies 
from  poor  teaching  and  from  allowing 
pupls  to  form  careless,  slovenly  habits  of 
writing  when  they  are  in  school.  Every 
city  should  have  a  supervisor  of  writing 
as  much  as  a  supervisor  of  music  and 
drawing. 

Vertical  writing  is  a  protest  against 
the  bad  position  of  the  children  and 
against  the  illegible  scrawls  of  the  grown 
people,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  all  these  discussions  about  vertical 
writing,  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will  go 
out  into  the  world  with  straight  backs, 
two  good  eyes,  and  a  handwriting  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  If  vertical  writ- 
ing will  accomplish  this,  instisad  of  its 
being  a  fad  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  lasting  things  we  have  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 


CONTROI.  OF  DESIRE. 


ONE  of  the  commonest  sources  of  wor- 
riment  to  parents  who  have  children 
approaching  maturity  is  the  discovery 
that  the  young  people  have  little,  if  any, 
control  over  their  desires.  They  must 
have  what  they  want  or  they  are  dissatis- 
fied and  unhappy;  they  have  no  capacity 
to  make  a  cheerful  sacrifice,  partly,  it 
may  be  assumed,  because  in  earlier  life 
they  have  been  too  much  indulged.  Yet 
every  mature  person,  however  weak  in 
character  he  may  be,  knows  that  much 
unhappiness  lies  before  those  who  cannot 
regulate  their  desires  by  the  means  they 
possess  for  their  gratification.  It  is  not 
enough  to  get  a  child  to  do  certain  things 
as  a  matter  of  duty;  he  must  do  them 
with  some  degree  of  philosopical  cheer- 
fulness, or  he  will  lead  an  unhappy  life. 
It  is  therefore  essential  to  his  well-being 
that  he  should  be  trained  early  in  life  to 
keep  guard  upon  his  desires,  and  that  he 
should  learn  to  make  minor  sacrifices 
cheerfully  so  that  he  may  be  prepared 
when  he  grows  older  to  do  his  duty  man- 
fully and  uncomplainingly  when  duty 
leads  to  greater  sacrifices. 
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The  boy  who  is  so  far  indulged  that  he 
is  allowed  to  neglect  his  school  studies  or 
home  labors  for  the  sake  of  a  game  of  ball, 
is  not  well  equipped  for  the  serious  labors 
of  life.  A  few  years  thereafter  he  will 
have  just  as  much  desire,  perhaps,  to  wit- 
ness or  engage  in  field  sports,  but  busi- 
ness will  demand  his  attention,  and  family 
obligations,  perhaps,  will  so  press  upon 
him  that  he  cannot  spare  a  moment  from 
his  work.  Then  he  will  have  to  curb  his 
desires  and  make  sacrifices,  but  he  cannot 
do  so  cheerfully  if  he  has  not  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  have  felt  some  childish 
griefs  than  that  he  should  have  grown  up 
unprepared  for  the  more  serious  disap- 
pointments of  matured  life.  Desire  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on;  the  youth  who  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  all  his  time  at  field  sports, 
to  neglect  his  lessons,  his  social  and  home 
duties  that  he  may  indulge  in  sport,  suf- 
fers greatly  when,  having  entered  upon  a 
business  career,  he  finds  that  there  is  no 
leisure  for  anything,  and  that  for  twenty 
years  or  more  he  must  attend  strictly  to 
business  if  he  would  be  successful .  If  he 
should  have  enough  strength  of  purpose 
to  resist  his  desires  he  cannot,  with  such 
training,  do  so  cheerfully;  whereas  the 
youth  who  has  been  accustomed  all  his 
life  to  curb  his  desires  has  them  under 
such  control  that  he  scarely  thinks  of  the 
sacrifices  he  also  is  obliged  to  make. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  the 
young  an  adequate  impression  of  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  pleasure  they 
enjoy  while  under  the  watchful  care  of 
their  parents,  compared  with  the  steady 
grind  to  which  they  will  be  subjected 
when  they  become  their  own  masters. 
The  term  seems  almost  ironical,  for 
though  they  may  be  masters  of  their  own 
persons,  they  are  controlled  by  social 
forces  more  inexorable  than  the  sternest 
parent.  Their  hours  of  coming  and  go- 
ing are  regulated  ;  they  cannot  maintain 
their  positions  in  the  race  of  life,  much 
less  advance,  unless  they  attend  strictly 
to  their  daily  duties,  and  not  until  they 
have  served  their  employers  and  the  pub- 
lic faithfully  for  many  years  will  they  be 
allowed  such  leisure  hours  as  they  en- 
joyed in  their  youth.  But  this  drudgery 
to  which  all  must  submit  will  appear  no 
great  hardship  to  those  who  have  schooled 
themselves  to  disappointments,  and  have 
kept  the  growth  of  their  desires  under 
reasonable  control.  It  will  render  very 
unhappy  those  who,  through  bad  train- 


ing, reach  maturity  with  no  more  control 
over  their  appetites  and  desires  than  have 
spoiled  ch\\dxtn,— Baltimore  Snn. 


HOW  TO  MODIFY  INHERITED 
TENDENCIES. 


BY  KATE  LINDSAY,  M.  D. 


AN  inherited  tendency  is  the  disposi- 
tion, organization  and  habits  of  par- 
ents repeated  in  their  children.  Not  only 
the  habits  which  have  been  inherited  by 
the  parents  from  their  ancestors,  but  those 
which  they  have  themselves  contracted 
by  oft  repetition,  are  liable  to  be  trans- 
mitted. This  law  of  transmission  through 
the  habits  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy was  recognized  when  the  Angel 
Gabriel  told  Manoah*s  wife  to  shun  all 
wine  and  strong'drink,  that  her  son  might 
be  a  man  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Philistine. 

In  order  to  modify  or  entirely  overcome 
some  undesirable  tendency  in  offspring, 
parents  should  first  find  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  in  their  own  mental, 
moral  and  physical  natures.  If  there  is 
bodily  weakness  which  predisposes  the 
parent  toward  any  disease,  as  consump- 
tion or  the  like,  the  greatest  of  care  should 
be  taken  by  both  husband  and  wife,  pre- 
paratory to  parentage,  to  strengthen  the 
respiratory  system,  and  to  avoid  all  oc- 
cupations which  have  a  tendency  to 
hinder  full  lung  expansion,  or  which  com- 
pel the  breathing  of  irritating,  infected, 
dust- laden  air,  which  injures  the  lungs 
by  filling  them  with  gritty  matter  of  pul- 
verized stones,  iron  or  the  like,  thereby 
furnishing  soil  in  the  congested  sensitive 
structures  for  germs  of  grippe,  pneu- 
monia or  consumption  to  grow  in. 

A  debilitated  mother,  whose  ancestors 
were  entirely  free  from  consumption,  may 
give  her  child  during  the  nine  months  of 
pre-natal  life  a  weakened  system  with  too 
little  vital  force  to  free  itself  from  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  this  indicates 
the  necessity  of  the  expectant  mother's 
guidance  of  her  own  life  in  such  a  way  as 
to  build  up  her  own  vigor,  so  that  she 
may  endow  her  child  with  vitality. 

If  there  is  in  the  ancestry  a  tendency  to 
untruthfulness,  dishonesty,  u  nchastity , 
the  love  of  strong  drink,  or  to  violent  out- 
bursts of  temper,  the  parents  should  most 
sedulously  cultivate  in  themselves  the 
opposite  virtues.    They  should  cultivate 
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the  habit  of  exactness  of  statement,  and  | 
of  strictly  honest  business  dealing  with 
all,  especially  with  each  other.  Many  a 
timid  mother  has  made  sneak-thieves  of 
all  her  children  because  her  husband's 
parsimony  induced  her  to  watch  her 
chance  to  pick  his  pockets  rather  than 
meet  his  displeasure  by  asking  for  the 
money  needed  for  herself  and  children. 
An  over-worked  mother,  with  a  worn  out 
nervous  system,  which  might  have  been 
recuperated  by  an  hour  or  two  each  day 
swinging  in  a  hammock  under  the  trees, 
but  who  instead  of  taking  this  needed 
rest,  has  quieted  pain  with  opiom  or 
stimulated  the  nerves  to  extra  exertion 
by  strong  tea,  may  give  to  her  unborn 
child  a  tendency  towards  a  craving  for 
stimulants,  or  perhaps  herself  may  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  the  drink  habit. 

The  unwilling  mother  who  seeks  to 
take  the  life  of  her  unborn  child  may  give 
to  the  world  a  Guiteau,  or  may  create  in 
him  a  suicidal  tendency.  Read  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  heed  the  lessons  of 
responsibility  they  teach.  David  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  sin  and  shame  to 
his  children  which  led  the  brother  to  se- 
duce the  sister,  and  her  ruin  to  be  avenged 
by  brother  staining  his  hands  with 
brother's  blood.  The  weakness  of  Solo- 
mon attests  the  ruin  David,  the  king  of 
Israel,  wrought  in  his  family  by  entailing 
on  them  the  evil  results  of  his  own  bad 
habits  of  life.  Solomon's  degenerate  son, 
Rehoboam,  inherited  the  perverted  appe- 
tites of  both  his  father  and  bis  grandfather 
in  such  a  degree  that  the  wisdom  and 
godliness  of  both  were  in  him  extin- 
guished; whereas  these  better  qualities 
ought  to  have  come  to  him  in  increased 
measure,  and  have  made  him  superior  to 
both  as  a  wise  man  and  a  prudent  ruler. 

The  importance  of  restraining  inherited 
tendencies  and  of  educating  the  child  out 
of  evil  is  supplemented  by  the  example 
of  those  who  come  into  daily  contact  with 
him.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  it  be- 
gins to  be  educated  either  for  good  or 
evil.  Even  before  it  can  see,  before  it 
can  hear,  it  is  educated  by  the  touch  of 
its  nurse.  The  gentle,  quiet  manner  of 
a  kind,  even-tempered  woman  is  its  first 
lesson  in  self-control.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  mother's  gentle  lullaby  will  soothe  it 
to  rest;  or  the  sound  of  angry,  excited 
human  voices  arouse  its  passions,  frighten 
it  and  make  it  fretful. 

All  children  imitate  the  actions  and  re- 
peat the  words  of  those  about  them,  and 


thus  natural  tendencies  may  grow  or  be 
held  in  check  by  the  example  of  parents 
and  friends,  and  finally  become  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual.  The  reason 
many  parents  fail  in  efforts  to  educate 
their  children  out  of  a  bad  heredity  is 
that  they  do  not  begin  early  enough. 
They  may  even  encourage  in  the  child 
some  bad  trait  which  they  will  vainly 
seek  to  eradicate  in  later  years.  The 
young  father  thoughtlessly  teases  his 
baby  until  in  his  anger  the  child  en- 
deavors to  punish  his  tormentor,  and  then 
he  in  turn  is  punished  for  that  of  which 
the  father  is  the  most  guilty.  The  ten- 
dency toward  a  quick  temper,  inherited 
perhaps  from  this  same  father,  and  which 
might  have  been  held  in  check  if  directed 
by  right  example  and  instruction,  and 
have  developed  into  a  generous  nature, 
may  wreck  the  life  of  the  man  and  make 
him  in  a  motnent  of  insane  rage  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  will  condemn  him  to  a 
felon's  cell. 

No  better  method  of  educating  a  child 
out  of  a  bad  heredity  can  be  found  than 
to  keep  him  in  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  those  who  think,  talk  and  walk 
in  the  way  in  which  the  child  should  go. 
This  is  the  training  that  will  bring  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  Scripture, 
**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." — The  Crusade. 


HEREDITY. 


BY  MARY  WOOD-ALI,EN,  M.  D. 


THE  inherited  talents  of  the  child  are  in 
his  blood;  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
assert  themselves  and  compel  him  to  seek 
their  development;  but  latent  faculties  will 
sleep  unless  aroused  and  stimulated.  As 
an  individual  the  child  needs  to  have  an 
education  along  other  lines  than  that  of 
his  special  life-work,  in  order  to  make 
him  rounded  and  symmetrical;  therefore 
he  will  need  to  be  urged  to  study  the 
things  for  which  he  does  not  show  special 
inherited  ability.  If  parents  are  musical, 
for  example,  the  child  will  not  need  urg- 
ing to  sing;  he  sings  as  the  birds  do, 
spontaneously.  But  supposing  he  has  no 
musical  inheritance,  shall  he  be  left  with- 
out a  musical  education  ?  He  will  never 
ma'ce  a  musical  genius;  shall  he  then  not 
learn  to  sing  at  all  ?  But  he  has  no  ear, 
can  scarcely  tell  one  note  from  another, 
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cannot  keep  to  the  tune.  Then  he  has 
all  the  more  need  of  patient,  persistent 
drill  in  music;  not  to  undertake  to  make 
him  a  professional,  or  even  a  fair  musician, 
but  in  order  to  develop  his  latent  artistic 
sense,  to  open  up  to  him  avenues  of  the 
soul  that  are  otherwise  closed.  Does  he 
need  to  know  how  to  speak  ?  Then  he 
certainly  needs  to  know  how  to  sing.  A 
late  writer  says,  **  Vocal  training  develops 
the  powers  of  the  voice,  and  makes  it 
master  of  its  own  resources ;  it  perfects 
and  strengthens  the  instrument  and  makes 
it  capable  of  greater  execution,  more 
capable  of  sustaining  fatigue,  better  fitted 
to  resist  wear  and  tear.  It  is  chiefly  un- 
trained singers  and  speakers  who  suffer 
from 'clergyman's  sore  throat.*  The  ef- 
fect of  training  on  the  voice  is  like  that 
of  physical  culture  on  the  body.  The 
latter  changes  the  narrow-chested,  awk- 
ward youth  into  one  of  manly  proportions 
and  graceful  movements.  Singing  mas- 
ters often  work  similar  miracles.  In  the 
domain  of  speech  we  are  told  that  the 
voice  of  Cicero  was  by  nature  weak  and 
unmusical,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of 
several  teachers;  but  at  Athens  he  found 
a  master  who  made  it  equal  to  the  great- 
est oratorical  effect.  This  vocal  disci- 
pline had  the  happiest  effect  on  his  health. 
Most  people  who  have  thought  on  this 
subject  agree  that  universal  training  of 
the  speaking  voice  is  desirable.  Every 
child  should  be  taught  to  sing.  Even 
when  themusical sense  is  absolutely  deficient, 
the  vocal  organs  thus  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  drilling  which  must  conduce 
to  their  proper  use  in  speaking.'* 

Does  the  child  lack  in  mathematical 
ability?  Then  he  needs  special  mathe- 
matical training.  Not  to  fit  him  for 
bookkeeping  or  other  business  wherein 
figures  play  a  large  part,  but  to  develop 
the  logical  faculties  which  are  deficient. 
The  study  of  mathematics  should  be 
made  of  special  interest  to  him  in  his 
childhood,  so  that  he  may  not  grow  to 
adult  life  lacking  the  qualities  which 
mathematics  develop. 

While  holding  the  child  to  the  culture 
of  those  talents  which  he  possesses  in 
smallest  degree,  the  parent  will  also  allow 
scope  for  those  in  whose  activity  the 
child  delights.  Indeed,  the  one  can  be 
made  a  stimulus  to  the  other.  The  violin 
can  be  made  a  reward  for  faithful  work 
in  grammar  or  arithmetic;  the  box  of 
tools  and  the  work-shop  may  be  promised 
as  an  inducement  to  study  the  dead  lan- 


guages; or  the  desired  book  can  be  held 
out  as  the  attainment  of  a  course  of 
physical  activity  to  the  child  whose  tastes 
lead  him  to  pore  too  closely  over  his 
studies.  It  would  be  most  advantageous 
if  parents  could  only  see  that  there  is  no 
lessening  of  their  authority  in  rewarding 
faithful  service  by  permitted  pleasure. 
Nature  attaches  delight  to  the  work  she 
imposes  on  man,  and  we  should  not  hesi* 
tate  to  follow  her  example. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


BY  T.  J.    CHAPMAN. 


Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  fifteen 
years  in  his  grave,  He  was  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  had  out- 
lived his  powers  and  his  usefulness.  He 
was  born  at  Eclefechan,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  not  far  from  Solway  Firth,  in 
the  year  1795.  His  parents  were  of  a 
humble  rank.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  first 
attempt  at  gaining  a  livelihood  was  as  a 
school  teacher.  This  occupation,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  abandoned.  Like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough 
aversion  to  teaching.  **  Better  perish,*' 
said  he,  *  *  than  continue schoolmastering.  * ' 
The  story  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his 
life,  as  told  with  such  minuteness  by 
Froude,  is  a  painful  one— it  is  the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  an  imperious,  unbend- 
ing, implacable,  fiery  spirit  with  poverty 
and  obscurity.  Outside  of  teaching 
Carly  le  had  no  resources  except  literature; 
and  literature,  as  he  understood  it  and 
practiced  it,  could  for  a  long  time  do  but 
little  for  him.  From  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, the  world  was  struck  by  the 
originality  and  strength  of  his  genius. 
He  early  found  an  entree  to  the  pages  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the  height 
of  its  fame  and  influence,  to  Eraser's  and 
other  popular  periodicals  of  the  time;  but 
such  was  his  haughty  and  independent  if 
not  insolent  manner,  that  those  avenues 
to  the  public  were  gradually  almost 
entirely  closed  against  him.  One  of  his 
now  most  famous  and  popular  works, 
Sartor  Resartus,  could  not  find  a  publisher 
at  all  in  book  form,  and  after  a  long  delay 
it  at  length  struggled  into  the  light  piece- 
meal in  the  pages  of  Eraser's  Magazine. 
Its  reception  by  the  public  was  of  the  most 
frigid  kind.  Eraser  complained  to  the 
author  that  it  was  generally  disapproved; 
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so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  after  its  appear- 
ance the  magazines  were  entirely  closed 
against  Carlyle.  Not  until  his  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  made  him 
famous,  could  he  find  further  admittance 
to  the  pages  of  the  periodicals  of  his  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  more 
unhappy  man,  constitutionally,  than  Car- 
lyle, has  ever  lived.  He  was  unreasona- 
ble, impracticable,  impetuous,  peevish, 
faultfinding,  discontented.  He  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  some 
special  mission  to  his  fellow -men;  some 
great  message  he  had  to  utter  to  them; 
and  to  this  idea  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  consideration — wealth,  fame,  do- 
mestic happiness,  peace  of  mind,  health 
of  body,  the  esteem  of  friends.  He  was 
an  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
sources  of  enjoyment  that  were  at  his 
command.  He  had  vast  talents,  he  had 
great  learning,  he  had  the  material  means 
of  living,  he  had  a  most  estimable  wife 
he  had  admiring  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  he  could  have  had  many  more 
if  he  had  thought  the  friendship  of  men 
worth  his  notice;  he  had  a  constantly 
growing  fame,  which  he  affected  to  de- 
spise; he  had  a  conscience  void  of  ofience, 
— ^yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  was  a  most 
miserable  man.  One  can  not  but  pity  his 
blindness.  He  who  could  see  most  things 
with  a  clearer  vision  than  any  other  man 
in  Europe,  could  not  see  the  cause  of  his 
own  unhappiness. 

Carlyle*s  great  mistake  was  in  imagin- 
ing that  he  had  a  mission  in  the  world. 
He  had  no  mission.  Since  Christ  died,  no 
man  has  had  any  special  message  for  his 
fellowmen.  Carlyle's  business  was  to 
have  used  his  great  talents  in  benefiting 
his  fellows  in  a  reasonable  way,  without 
any  extra  ranting  and  vociferation;  to 
have  added  to  the  comfort  of  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  him;  to  have 
cherished  the  good  woman  who  had  joined 
her  fortunes  to  his,  and  who  literally 
sacrificed  all  her  own  prospects,  her  happi- 
ness, her  health,  to  his  notions  and 
caprices;  and  to  have  got  out  of  his  life  as 
much  of  sweetness  and  goodness  as  possi- 
ble. His  whimsies,  his  complainings,  his 
acridity,  his  severe  and  unjust  criticism 
of  his  fellows,  were  only  detestable. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  man  whose  position 
could  be  so  high,  whose  services  could  be 
so  eminent,  whose  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments could  be  so  distinguished,  whose 
personal  kindness  to  Carlyle  himself  could 
be  so  constant  and  signal,  as  to  place  him  i 


above  the  abusive  and  caustic  criticism  of 
this  unhappy  genius.  He  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  of  Lord  Macaulay,  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  of  Prof.  Wilson,  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Sou  they;  he  characterized  Coleridge 
and  Lamb  in  terms  too  coarse  to  be  recited 
here.  Such  abuse  of  the  gentle  Eha  and 
of  a  man  of  Coleridge's  pure  life  and  fine 
intellect,  is  simply  abominable. 

Pew  men  have  been  endowed  with  such 
talents  as  Carlyle.  To  great  native  ability 
he  added  vast  stores  of  knowledge  gleaned 
from  books  in  many  languages.  In 
mathematical  aptitude  he  was  second  to 
no  man  of  his  time.  In  natural  eloquence 
and  conversational  powers  he  was  almost 
unparalleled.  He  knew  his  intellectual 
superiority  over  all  or  nearly  all  his 
species;  but  it  gave  him  no  right  to  speak 
abusively  of  eminent  and  good  men.  His 
own  life  was  almost  without  spot  or 
blemish.  As  a  brother,  his  affection  and 
self  sacrificing  spirit  never  faltered.  As  a 
son,  his  love  for  his  parents  was  that  of  a 
child,  and  it  never  abated  to  the  end.  To 
his  wife  he  was  never  purposely  unkind: 
on  the  contrary,  he  loved  her  truly,  as 
well  he  might:  but  somehow  he  seemed 
to  overlook  and  neglect  her  to  a  strange 
degree.  He  early  and  deeply  impressed 
the  minds  of  his  generation,  far  beyond 
any  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  writings 
were  all  in  the  interest  of  morality  and 
the  public  good.  But  his  mark  is  fast 
wearing  out.  His  more  serious  attempts  — 
his  French  Revolution  and  his  Frederick 
the  Great— will  be  superseded;  some  of 
his  more  amiable  writings — his  Sartor, 
his  essay  upon  Bums,  and  his  review  of 
Boswell  will  no  doubt  always  be  read  and 
admired. 


A  WALNUT  TREE  FARM. 


IN  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  I  found 
a  tract  of  1,200  acres,  partly  wooded, 
that  could  be  bought  for  $1  an  acfe.  It 
was  near  a  railway,  and  the  payments 
could  be  made  to  cover  a  term  of  years. 
Before  I  returned  to  Boston  I  had  closed  a 
deal  for  its  purchase. 

Well,  I  bought  the  land,  sold  the 
standing  timber  on  it  for  enough  to  hire  a 
man  for  five  years  to  live  on  the  place  and 
look  after  it.  I  took  what  was  left  of  my 
savings  after  making  the  first  payment 
and  bought  black  walnuts.  I  sent  them 
to  Virginia  and  had  the  whole  tract  liter- 
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ally  sown  with  the  nuts.  The  next  sum 
mer  I  went  down  there.  The  place  was 
covered  with  young  shoots  of  what  would 
be  in  the  future  black  walnut  trees.  My 
man  attended  to  business,  and  kept  the 
ground  covered  by  planting  wherever, 
Irom  natural  or  accidental  causes,  the 
shoots  had  failed  to  appear  or  had  been 
destroyed. 

It  was  not  until  three  years  bad  passed 
that  I  began  to  feel  at  all  certain  of  the 
success  of  my  experiment.  Tb^n,  when  I 
saw  the  forest  of  the  black  walnut  saplings 
and  realized  that  they  were  all  mine,  and 
would  some  day  bring  me  in  returns  by 
the  hundred-fold,  I  began  lo  feel  inde- 
pendent. 

By  my  system  of  only  cutting  the 
largest  trees  each  season  and  immediately 
replacing  them  with  saplings,  I  have  in 
my  tree  farm  a  permanent  source  of  in- 
come. By  the  time  that  the  trees  that 
are  to  day  only  saplings  have  been  cut 


down,  these  new  ones  will  be  large  enough 
to  saw  up  into  boards. 

I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  my 
scheme.  It  is  all  due  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  old  Boston  lumber  dealer,  who  lived 
long  enough  to  see  me  reap  the  first  fruits 
of  the  idea.  I  myself  have  done  nothing 
but  what  any  young  man  similarly 
situated  could  have  done.  In  fact,  any 
young  man  with  patience  and  a  little 
money  can  duplicate  my  success  to-day. 
All  through  Virginia  are  large  tracts  that 
can  be  bought  for  from  $1 .  25  to  $5  an  acre, 
depending  on  the  proximity  to  railroads; 
and  if  I  had  any  suggestion  to  make  to  a 
young  man  about  his  future,  I  would 
advise  him  to  do  exactly  what  I  have 
done.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  the 
rapidly  decreasing  timber  areas  of  the 
United  States  can  ever  be  replaced,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  competition 
in  this  particular  line  will  ever  be  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  profits  uncertain. 


Editorial  Department. 
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LANCASTER,  NOVEMBER,  1896. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z^^r^^r. 

Ye  may  be  ave  stickin'  m  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  jrCre  sleepin'.— &orrA  Farmer. 

K.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....       J.  P.  llcCASKEY. 

THE  214th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  William  Penn  from  the  good  ship 
**  Welcome"  at  what  is  now  called  Penn 
Treaty  Park  in  Philadelphia,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
on  the  27th  of  October,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  In  his  **  Frame,, of  Govern- 
ment" for  the  colony,  he  says  that  **  the 
people  of  any  country  should  be  consent- 
ing to  the  laws  they  are  to  be  governed 
by,"  and  for  enacting  laws  he  would 
establish  an  Assembly  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  provided  also  for  commissioners 
of  education,  whose  duty  it  should  be  **  to 
inspect  the  breeding  of  youth  as  to  schools, 
masters,  books,  and  the  way  and  method 
of  cultivating  science,  so  that  successive 
generations  might  be  secured  against 
slaver3%  beggary,  and  the  wrath  of  God." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  William  Penn 
understood  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  good  government  is  founded. 


Dr..  Wm.  Pepper  in  an  appendix  to 
his  admirable  address  on  higher  medical 
education,  delivered  Oct.  2.,  1893,  gives 
the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  as 
follows;  Italy,  i  103536:  German  Em- 
pire, I  to  3038  ;  France,  i  to  2606 ;  Great 
Britain,  i  to  1707  ;  United  States,  i  to 
600.  From  these  figures  it  is  apparent 
that  the  American  peope  can  well  afford 
the  recent  advance  in  the  standards  of 
Medical  Education.  Unless  a  doctor  of 
medicine  has  a  population  of  one  thousand 
from  which  to  draw  his  patients,  he  can 
hardly  expect  to  make  a  living  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

On  September  24th  the  city  of  Scranton 
dedicated  its  new  Higli  School  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  million  of 
dollars.  It  has  an  assembly  room  spacious 
enough  to  seat  one  thousand  persons. 
The  recitation  rooms  are  large  enough  for 
classes  ranging  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils. 
The  stairways  and  floors  are  fire  proof  and 
the  ventilation  is  controlled  by  a  revolv- 
ing fan  in  the  basement  and  by  an  exhaust- 
fan  in  the  cupola.  The  edifice  is  worth 
a  visit  from  those  who,  in  the  near  future, 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  high  school' 
building  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  courses  of  study  are  five  in  number, 
each  embracing  four  years  except    the 
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commercial,  which  covers  three  years  and 
includes  stenogaphy  and  typewriting. 
The  classical,  Laiin-scientific  and  scien- 
tific courses  fit  students  for  the  correspond- 
ing courses  in  College. 

On  September  4th,  1896,  the  citizens  of 
Reynoldsville  dedicated  a  new  school 
building  erected  at  an  expense  of  $26,775. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Drs.  Waller, 
Davis,  and  Judge  John  Reed  of  Brcok- 
ville.  A  flag  was  presented  in  a  neat 
speech  by  Rev.  J.  C.  McEntire,  and  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  school  by  Camden 
Mitchell.  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick  and  C.  F. 
Bumham  also  made  addresses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flag  presentation. 

On  Saturday,  October  17,  1896,  upon 
invitation  of  the  School  Board  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  the  Grand  Officers  of  the 
Masonic  Order  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
magnificent  edifice,  to  be  known  as  the 
Washington  Public  School.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  Masons  have  laid  the  comer  stone  of 
a  common  school.  In  the  mediaeval  period 
the  guilds  of  Masons  deemed  it  an  honor 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  stately  edifices 
like  the  Gothic  cathedrals  and  the 
baronial  castles ;  in  our  day  they  feel  it 
an  honor  to  officiate  in  exercises  connected 
with  the  erection  of  temples  devoted  to 
popular  education.  That  the  school  is  to 
be  made  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as 
the  average  home,  is  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  people  of  every  progressive 
city  in  America. 


A  Secretary  who  has  been  in  office  for 
a  large  part  of  his  annual  term  and  has 
learned  so  little  of  its  duties  as  to  write 
the  following  letter  might  profitably  re- 
sign and  go  to  school  for  **  a  spell.**  He 
says :  **  I  though  i  would  rite  you  and  let 
you  know  that  we  School  Dirictors  are 
no  subscription  of  your  book,  School 
Journal  so  you  wount  have  eny  bill  to 
collect  agan  the  School  Board  ore  agan 
me  whatever.  *  *  Of  course,  the  only  copy 
sent  is  that  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  use 
of  the  Board,  upon  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pay  even  the  postage.  Think  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  ought  to  have  a 
chance  under  teachers  chosen  by  intelli- 
gent men  and  women,  spending  their 
best  years  in  schools  managed  by  directors 
of  this  grade  of  ignorance.  If  such  men 
could  be  induced  to  read,  and  learn  some- 
iibing,  their  schools  might  be  improved. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  old  **  Nas- 
sau Hall,"  as  Princeton  University  was 
originally  named  and  known,  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  its  kind 
that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this  country. 
Like  all  the  old  colleges  in  America,  it 
began  in  a  very  small  way,  and  has 
grown  into  the  amply  equipped  univer- 
sity of  the  present  day.  In  1756,  Nassau 
Hall,  named  after  William  III..  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Nassau,  perhaps  the  one 
building  most  famous  in  American  acade- 
mic history,  and  the  one  most  dear  to  the 
Princeton  man,  was  formally  dedicated. 
Hundreds  of  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  representatives  of  universities  in 
Europe  and  America  were  present  at  the 
new  dedication,  and  for  three  days  joined 
in  the  various  exercises  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  occasion. 

The  first  day  of  the  sesqui-centennial 
which  terminated  on  Thursday,  when 
Princeton  put  oflP  the  old  title  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  and  formally  assumed 
the  name  of  Princeton  University,  was 
most  auspicious.  The  exercises  attracted 
one  of  the  most  notable  assemblages  in 
the  annals  of  American  scholarship,  to  do 
honor  to  the  institution  which  assumes  a 
title  that  is  more  in  consonance  with  the 
dignity  and  character  which  **old  Nas- 
sau" has  since  acquired.  Princeton  is 
150  years  old,  but,  says  an  eminent  grad- 
uate referring  to  the  decorations,  **  If  any 
of  the  frost  of  age  has  settled  upon  her 
venerable  head,  the  garlands  which  lov- 
ing sons  have  placed  this  day  on  her 
brow  conceal  the  fact.'* 

The  town  was  literally  ablaze.  Every- 
where there  was  wealth  of  color  an<l 
thoroughness  of  decoration.  The  most 
striking  of  all  the  decorations  were  the 
two  beautiful  triumphal  arches  spanning 
Nassau  street,  the  offering  of  good-will 
from  the  citizens  to  the  University.  They 
were  pure  white,  ot  beautiful  proportion, 
and  embellished  with  ivy  wreaths  and 
the  arms  and  colors  of  the  college.  The 
arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street  had 
inscribed  on  one  side  of  it,  **  From  the 
Town  to  the  University,**  on  the  other. 
**Domine  Fac  Salvam  Rempublicam,** 
or  God  save  the  Republic.  The  arch  at 
the  lower  end  of  Nassau  street,  opposite 
Nassau  Hall,  had  appropriate  inscriptions. 
And  it  seemed  too  as  if  nature  had  done 
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her  best  to  make  the  spectacle  as  brilliant 
as  possible,  for  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
maple  trees  intermingled  with  the  green 
shade  and  the  verdure  of  the  fine  lawns 
to  complete  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  first  day*s  exercises  attracted  a 
large  number  of  old  graduates  in  addition 
to  the  eminent  scholars  who  came  as  del- 
egates to  the  celebration  from  sister  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  seek- 
ers after  truth  all  over  the  world  may  be 
recognized  from  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
names  of  universities  which  sent  this 
noble  company  of  guests  to  grace  the 
jubilee.  Delegates  came  from  Mel- 
bourne University,  Australia,  from  the 
Universities  of  Athens,  Bologna,  Padua, 
Salamanca,  Berlin,  Texas,  California, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Leipsic,  Jena,  Copen- 
hagen,' Bombay,  India,  and  elsewhere. 
This  goodly  fellowship  of  scholars,  whose 
minds  are  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time, 
assembled  in  Marquand  Chapel,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Trustees,  President  and 
Faculty  of  Princeton,  marched  to  Alex- 
ander Hall  to  attend  divine  service, 
which  opened  the  celebration.  Along 
the  line  of  march  were  gathered  gradu- 
ates and  students.  The  delegates  in  the 
procession,  robed  in  their  rich  colored 
gowns,  made  an  ideal  picture  of  an 
**  Academic  shade,"  as  they  marched 
down  paths  which  opened  up  vistas  of 
of  greensward,  trees,  and  noble  buildings. 
President  Patton's  sermon  was  a 
notable  deliverance,  worthy  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  The  treatment 
of  his  theme,  **  The  Relation  of  Religion 
to  the  University,"  was  such  as  to  define 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  University. 

The  address  of  welcome  to  the  as- 
sembled guests  was  made  by  Howard 
Duffield,  D.  D  ,  the  minister  of  **The 
Old"  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City.     He  said,  in  part: 

Nassau  Hall  extends  an  especial  warmth 
of  welcome  to  the  illustrious  men  of  letters 
from  the  Old  World  seats  of  learning  who 
have  rendered  this  moment  memorable  by 
their  coming  hitherward.  Princeton  was  at 
the  beginning  a  colonial  school,  but  it  has 
always  been  infected  by  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit.  Columbus  discovered  this  new 
world;  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton,  dis- 
covered the  method  of  binding  worlds  to- 
gether. The  name  of  Nassau  unites  us  to 
the  British  throne,  and  allies  us  with  the 
champions  of  Kurop>ean  liberty.  The  ocean 
has  not  isolated  this  institution.  The  At- 
lantic has  not  been  a  barrier,  but  a  high- 
way.   The  Princeton  theology   has  never 


held  it  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Eighth 
Commandment  to  take  the  good  and  great 
wherever  found.  Once  and  again  she  has 
recruited  her  teaching  force  with  transatlan- 
tic thinkers.  Alone  among  American  uni- 
versities she  has  crossed  the  seas  for  her 
Presidents.  You  have  journeyed  hither- 
ward  over  a  path  plowed  by  the  keels  of 
Princeton's  treasure- ships.  You  come  to  us 
not  as  aliens,  but  as  allies,  as  kinsfolk,  to 
add  a  bond,  tender  and  undying,  to  the 
friendships  which  already  bind  this  institu- 
tion to  those  venerable  haunts  of  learning 
which  are  beyond  the  sea. 

Princeton  has  been  a  veritable  Gibraltar 
of  Americanism.  From  the  moment  that 
the  hum  of  freedom's  fight  ran  through  the 
land,  Princeton  throbbed  with  patriotism. 
Gowned  in  black,  her  students  burned  the 
papers  that  hinted  compromise  with 
tyranny.  They  repeated  tne  Boston  tea 
party  upon  the  front  campus.  They  wore 
also  American  cloth.  '"We  learn  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  Greek,"  declared  one  of  their 
number.  Their  President  sat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  His  impassioned  earnest- 
ness forced  the  passage  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  crucial  struggle  of 
the  Revolution  left  its  imprint  upon  the  wall 
of  Old  North.  The  college  chapel  became 
the  meeting  place  of  Congress.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Versailles  was 
proclaimed  within  its  prayer  hall  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assembly  of  diplo- 
mats. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  every  sphere 
where  scholarship  ministers  to  the  dignity 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  the  con- 
ventions which  framed  laws  for  the  land, 
upon  the  fields  of  battle  where  its  honor  was 
maintained,  in  foreign  courts  and  home 
cabinets,  on  the  Bench  and  in  the  pulpit,  in. 
the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  nation, 
the  sons  of  Old  Nassau  have  uplifted  *  *  the 
orange  and  the  black." 

We  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  an  inspir- 
ing future.  We  welcome  you  in  the  supreme 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all 
truth  and  the  goal  of  all  thought,  whose 
honor  is  the  scholar's  inspiration  and  whose 
smile  is  the  student's  reward-— the  name  of 
the  *'only  wise  God."  Our  founders  were 
worth v  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 
They  Dumed  to  enrich  their  country  with  a 
dower  of  educated  citizenship.  Thejr  as- 
pired to  exalt  their  Church  with  a  ministry 
of  liberal  and  able  scholarship,  but  they 
were  environed  with  difficulties  as  vast  and 
as  dark  as  the  forests  which  skirted  their 
dwellings.  Their  numbers  were  few.  Their 
dollars  were  fewer.  Sympathy  with  high 
ideals  is  never  easy  to  invoke.  But  they 
were  not  resourceless.  They  were  men  of 
God.  He  was  their  strength  and  their 
shield.  Their  academy  was  founded  in  His 
name.  The  college  was  prayed  into  exist- 
ence. Its  cradle  was  rocked  in  a  church 
synod.  Its  youth  grew  strong  in  an  atmos- 
phere  tonic    with    faith.     It   has   become 
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clothed  with  strength  and  beauty  and 
victory  beneath  the  smile  of  heaven. 

Upon  this  broad,  deep- rock  bed  of  faith 
and  freedom  the  University  was  founded. 
In  the  same  catholic  spirit  it  has  been 
builded.  Its  heraldic  motto  is  **Dei  sub 
numine  viget."  Its  oflScial  seal  is  emblaz- 
oned with  an  open  Bible.  Edwards  pro- 
jected as  a  part  of  his  Princeton  work  a 
mighty  history  of  redemption,  which  should 
combine  in  one  stupendous  literary  product 
the  ideas  of  Augustine's  "City  of  God," 
Dante's  **Commedia,'*  and  the  Paradise 
epics  of  Milton.  Witherspoon  struck  the 
key-note  of  his  phenomenal  administration 
when  he  announced  the  theme  of  his  in- 
augural as  "The  Union  of  Piety  and 
Science.*'  Joseph  Henry,disting^ished  alike 
for  ability  and  modesty,  as  was  Newton, 
whose  brilliant  successor  honors  this  cere- 
monial with  his  presence,  was  accustomed 
to  introduce  his  laboratory  work  by  saying, 
"Young  gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  ask 
God  a  question."  Guyot  devoted  his  rare 
power  of  observation  and  his  marvelous 
stores  of  acquisition  to  displaying  the  har- 
monv  between  the  physical  and  the  scrip- 
tural "Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 
Stephen  Alexander  defined  the  laws  of 
nature  as  "Methods  according  to  which 
God  ordinarily  chooses  to  act."  The  last 
time  that  McCosh  stood  in  the  chapel 
pulpit  he  opened  the  book  to  a  favorite  pas- 
sage, the  prose  poem  of  Paul  concerning 
charity.  As  he  reached  the  sentence,  "  We 
know  in  part,"  he  paused.  With  the  light 
of  the  unclouded  land  already  brightening 
his  noble  face,  he  condensed  his  entire  phil- 
osophy into  a  single  characteristic  declara- 
tion:   "We  know  in  part,  but  we  know." 

Some  problems  are  settled  at  Princeton. 
Some  issues  are  not  opened  to  debate  be- 
neath its  elms.  Its  philosophy  is  rooted  in 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
man.  "Dei  sub  numine  viget."  The 
motto  of  the  College  becomes  the  watch- 
word of  the  University.  It  is  historic.  It 
is  prophetic.  It  explains  the  past.  It  in- 
sures the  future.  It  warms  the  heart  of 
gratitude.  It  brightens  the  eye  of  hope.  It 
condenses  the  chronicle  of  a  century  and  a 
half  into  a  sentence.  It  sweeps  the  expand- 
ing horizon  of  the  future  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  He  who  has  led  the  wilderness 
march  in  triumph  will  invest  the  conquest 
of  the  Promised  Land  with  glory.  In  His 
great  name  Princeton  salutes  ner  guests. 

The  second  day's  exercises  opened  with 
the  academic  procession.  When  all  had 
arrived  at  Alexander  Hall,  and  when  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Green  rose  to  introduce  Gov. 
Griggs,  who  was  to  preside  during  the 
day,  standing  room  was  at  a  premium, 
while  hundreds  were  turned  away  unable 
to  g:et  in.  Gov.  Griggs,  as  ex-oiEcio 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then 
introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Vandyke, 


of  New  York,  as  the  poet  of  the  occasion, 
who  read  his  ode  on  ''The  Builders"  to 
an  appreciative  audience.  After  an  in- 
terval of  some  minutes,  atid  music  by  the 
orchestra,  Prof.  Wood  row  Wilson  was  in- 
troduced as  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  his 
subject,  most  worthily  treated,  being 
**  Princeton  in  the  Nation's  Service." 

Prof.  John  J.  Thompson,  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  said : 

I  was  told  long  ago  by  Cambridge  men 
that  they  never  felt  more  at  home  than  when 
they  were  at  Princeton.  Since  I  have  been 
here  I  have  had  that  feeling  myself  strongly. 
Princeton,  like  Cambridge,  is  a  university 
remote  from  large  cities  and  manufactories, 
and  a  campus  with  long  vistas.  The  labors 
of  Princeton  men  during  the  last  150  years 
command  the  gratitude  and  consideration 
of  every  uhiversity  and  scientific  society. 
There  is  no  university  but  part  of  whose 
teaching  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Princeton 
men.  l*o  the  historian,  the  lawyer,  the  poli- 
tician and  the  man  of  science,  Princeton  is 
classic  ground.  It  appears  that  political 
events  took  place  here  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  this  country,  and  which  an  Eng- 
lishman can  now  heartily  acknowledge  were 
settled  in  the  way  to  best  promote  the 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
world.  May  they  forever  attain  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  last  occasion  on  which 
there  shall  be  any  issue  between  these  two 
great  countries. 

No  man  of  science  can  forget  that  Prince- 
ton shares  with  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London  the  honor  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  discoveries,  very  important  in  elec- 
tricity. It  was  here  that  Young  discovered 
the  phenomena  of  electrical  vibration,  al- 
though its  importance  was  not  appreciated 
until  it  had  been  rediscovered  a  ftw  years 
ago.  To  Princeton  belongs  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  chemical  laboratory  in 
this  country;  and  that  great  discoverer  and 
philosopher,  Guyot,  has  engraved  the  name 
of  Princeton  upon  this  planet.  But  to  be 
connected  to  this  planet  alone  has  not  been 
enough  for  Princeton.  The  researches  of 
Professor  Young  on  the  sun  have  caused  the 
name  of  Princeton  to  be  forever  associated 
with  the  very  centre  of  the  solar  system. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  contribution 
of  Princeton  to  science  and  learning,  there  is 
the  more  important  fact  that  this  university 
has,  year  after  year,  for  150  years,  sent  out 
into  the  country  a  body  of  men  highly 
trained  and  who  have  acquired  by  residence 
in  this  university  that  keen  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor,  that  fairness  of  mind,  which 
makes  them  capable  of  rendering  invaluable 
service  to  this  country  at  a  critical  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  they  have 
been  rendering  valuable  service  ever  since. 
As  your  President  said  this  morning,  it  is 
not  the  exceptional  men  of  science  tnat  are 
the  real  test  of  the  work  of  this  university. 
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There  is  no  factor  in  this  inflaence  that 
so  makes  for  good  as  the  existence  of  a  fine 
university  tradition.  That  each  university 
must  make  for  itself.  It  cannot  receive  it 
even  from  the  most  generous  benefactor.  It 
must  be  got  by  the  g^eat  deeds,  great  dis- 
coveries and  self-sacrifice  of  its  graduates. 
These  are  rare  things  and  accumulate  but 
slowly,  but  Princeton  has  managed  to  ac- 
quire them.  And  it  is  because  of  the  pos- 
session of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  achievements  of 
Princeton,  that  on  behalf  of  the  universities 
and  other  societies  of  Europe  I  offer  you 
their  warmest  congratulations. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  .  said : 
'*The  College  of  New  Jersey,  like  other 
old  American  colleges,  has  conferred 
priceless  benefits  on  the  country  by  edu- 
cating, through  successive  generations, 
families  capable  of  eminent  public  service 
— families  which  have  won  not  only  local 
but  national  repute.  The  American  col- 
leges have  rendered  no  greater  service  to 
the  nation  than  this  of  giving  good  train- 
ing for  business,  professional  or  public 
life  to  successive  generations  from  sound 
family  stocks.** 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  was  de- 
voted to  a  tprchlight  procession  of  the 
various  college  classes.  It  was  formed  at 
8  o'clock,  from  the  old  cannon,  between 
West  College  and  Union  Hill,  to  Univer- 
sity place.  It  was  composed  of  the  chief 
marshal  and  aides,  the  alumni  by  classes, 
and  the  undergraduates.  The  President 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  arrived  at  Princeton 
station  by  special  train,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop  and 
escorted  to  Nassau  Hall,  on  the  north 
front  of  which  the  reviewing  platform 
was  placed,  overlooking  the  campus.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  head  of  the 
procession,  which  took  up  its  line  of 
march  at  8:30,  reached  the  campus.  In 
the  meantime  a  brilliant  display  of  rockets 
and  bombs  kept  the  campus  brilliantly 
lighted,  the  incandescent  lamps  which 
surrounded  each  window  and  traced  the 
cornice  lines  of  the  old  hall  adding  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

At  9:45  the  procession  came  upon  the 
campus  from  the  western  side,  preceded 
by  the  First  Regiment  band.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Mercer  Blues,  composed  of  col- 
lege men  from  all  classes,  dressed  in 
Continental  uniform.  They  made  a  hand- 
some appearance  and  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. The  President  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  platform  bareheaded.  The 
first  division,  composed  entirely  of  under- 
graduates of  Princeton,  followed.    Then 


came  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
procession,  the  **01d  Guard,'*  composed 
of  classes  from  1823  to  1859.  As  the 
head  of  this  division  appeared  upon  the 
scene  the  band  played  ''Auld  Lang 
Syne,**  and  the  old  men,  some  well  up  in 
years,  bared  their  heads  as  they  came  be- 
fore the  President,  who  repeatedly  bowed 
his  acknowledgments.  Classes  from  1859 
to  1896  followed.  Nearly  all  carried 
transparencies,  and  as  the  classes  of  later 
years  appeared,  the  exuberance  of  youth 
made  itself  evident  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  comic  inscriptions  and  the 
greater  vigor  and  precision  of  the  yells. 
All  stopped  and  saluted  the  President, 
winding  up  with  ** Cleveland**  pro- 
nounced three  times.  One  of  the  floats 
was  a  Princeton  banner,  the  colors  and 
lines  being  made  with  electric  lights  fed 
by  a  storage  battery.  It  took  an  hour 
for  the  procession  to  pass  the  reviewing 
stand.  As  each  class  passed  by  it  took 
its  assigned  place  on  the  campus  facing 
the  stand  until  the  whole  space  seemed  to 
be  filled.  When  all  had  passed  there 
was  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  last- 
ing for  another  hour. 

When  *96  reached  the  reviewing  stand 
they  took  up  the  song,  "The  Orange  and 
the  Black;**  and  when  the  great  crowd  of 
probably  15,000  people  were  massed  in 
front  of  old  Nassau  hall,  with  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander leading  in  the  singing,  the  mighty 
throng  sang  the  famous  Princeton  song, 

**OLD  NASSAU.** 

Tune  ev*ry  heart  and  ev*ry  voice, 

Bid  ev'f)'  care  withdraw; 
Let  all  with  one  accord  rejoice, 

In  praise  of  old  Nassau. 
Cho. — In  praise  of  old  Nassau,  my  boys, 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 
Her  sons  will  give,  while  they  shall  live, 

Three  cheers  for  old  Nassau! 
Let  music  rule  the  fleeting  hour, — 

Her  mantle  round  us  draw; 
And  thrill  each  heart  with  all  her  power 

In  praise  of  old  Nassau. — Cho, 
No  flowery  chaplet  would  we  twine 

To  wither  and  decay; 
The  gems  that  sparkle  in  her  crown 

Shall  never  pass  away. 
CAe?.— Shall  never  pass  away,  etc. 
And  when  these  walls  in  dust  are  laid, 

With  reverence  and  awe, 
Another  throng  shall  breathe  our  song, 

In  praise  of  old  Nassau. 
Cho. — In  praise  of  old  Nassau,  etc. 
Till  then  with  joy  our  sones  we'll  bring. 

And  while  a  breath  we  draw, 
We'll  all  unite  to  shout  and  sing, 

Long  life  to  old  Nassau! 
Cho. — Long  life  to  old  Nassau,  etc. 
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Thursday  was  anniversary  day  proper 
in  the  celebration  programme,  and  many 
distinguished  men  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  other  exercises  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  were  present.  Alexander  Hall 
was  crowded  by  those  eager  to  do  homage 
to  Princeton  University  in  the  hour  of 
her  glory,  and  also  to  hear  the  address  of 
President  Cleveland.  After  the  academic 
procession  had  filed  into  the  building, 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Patton 
addressed  the  assemblage,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  a  long  list  of  names 
upon  whom  honorary  doctor's  degrees 
had  been  conferred.  President  Cleveland 
was  next  introduced  and  took  the  plat- 
form amid  a  tumult  of  cheers  and  enthus- 
iasm. After  making  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  the  occasion,  he  said  that  while 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  are 
by  no  means  necessary  to  good  citizen- 
ship, yet  the  college  graduate  cannot 
smother  his  opportunities  to  teach  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  influence  them 
for  good,  **nor  hide  his  talents  in  a  nap- 
kin," without  recreancy  to  a  trust. 

**The  character  of  our  institutions 
and  our  national  self-interest  require  that 
a  feeling  of  sincere  brotherhood  and  a 
disposition  to  unite  in  mutual  endeavor, 
should  pervade  our  people.  Our  scheme 
of  government  in  its  beginning  was 
based  upon  this  sentiment,  and  its  inter- 
ruption has  never  failed  and  can  never 
fail  to  grievously  menace  our  national 
health.  The  activity  of  our  people  and 
their  restless  desire  to  gather  to  them- 
selves especial  benefits  and  advantages, 
lead  to  the  growth  of  an  unconfessed 
tendency  to  regard  their  government  as 
the  giver  of  private  gifts,  and  to  look 
upon  the  agencies  for  its  administration 
as  the  distributors  of  official  places  and 
preferment.  Those  who  in  university 
and  college  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  mission  of  our  institutions,  and 
who  in  the  light  of  history  have  learned 
the  danger  to  a  people  of  their  neglect  of 
the  patriotic  care  they  owe  the  national 
life  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  should  be 
well  fitted  to  constantly  admonish  their 
fellow  citizens  that  the  usefulness  and 
beneficence  of  their  plan  of  government 
can  only  be  preserved  through  their  un- 
selfish and  loving  support,  and  their  con- 
tent and  willingness  to  accept  in  full 
return  the  peace,  protection  and  oppor- 
tunity which  it  impartially  bestows.'* 

Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  forget  the  politi- 


cal parties,  and  said  that  he  only  at- 
tempted to  suggest  the  important  patriotic 
service  **  which  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  their  graduates  are  fitted 
to  render  to  our  people  in  the  enforcement 
of  those  immutable  truths  and  funda- 
mental principles  which  are  related  to 
our  national  condition,  but  should  never 
be  dragged  into  the  field  of  political 
strife,  nor  impressed  into  the  service  of 
partisan  contention. ' '  He  suggested  that 
universities  and  colleges  proclaim  that 
natural  laws  are  inexorable  and  **  far  re- 
moved from  political  control,*'  and  also 
exhort  the  people  to  a  disinterested  and 
patriotic  love  of  their  government  for  its 
own  sake.  The  President  continued  in 
this  strain,  briefly,  and  declared  that  a 
'*  more  constant  and  active  participation 
in  political  affairs  on  the  part  of  our  men 
of  education  would  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  to  the  country." 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  a  brief 
but  most  profitable  visit  to  the  University 
and  town  of  Princeton  during  the  week 
of  the  sesqui-centennial.  It  is  essentially 
a  University  town  and  will  more  and 
more  take  on  this  distinctive  character. 
Although  she  is  ever  planning  for  more 
money  and  enlarged  facilities,  Princeton  is 
superbly  equipped.  She  has  probably 
the  finest  campus  in  America,  and  the 
total  cost  of  her  buildings,  exclusive  of  ap- 
paratus, is  more  than  $4,000,000.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, visited  Princeton,  he  said  in  a  pub- 
licaddress :  **  I  am  surprised  at  thenumber 
and  magnificence  of  your  buildings  ;  for 
architectural  beauty  they  surpass  anything 
we  have  at  Harvard." 

These  buildings  are  the  result  of  marked 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Princeton's 
alumni  and  friends.  Since  the  advent  of 
James  McCosh  to  the  presidency,  and 
probably  before,  every  Princeton  graduate 
has  been  educated  to  give.  There  is  a 
constant  stream  of  money  pouring  in  from 
all  classes.  Princeton  men  are  wonder- 
fully proud  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
they  expect  to  give,  and  very  liberally 
too.  It  is  a  part  of  their  education. 
Years  ago  there  lived  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  a  great  tea  merchant,  John  C. 
Green,  who,  it  is  said,  made  a  fortune  of 
$14,000,000  by  traffic  with  merchants  of 
China.  This  man  not  only  gave  $1,000,- 
000  to  found  a  splendid  Princeton  pre- 
paratory school  at  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey,  but  his  gifts  to  Princeton  College 
as  well  have  been  princely  in  kind.    The 
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School  of  Electricity  and  the  John  C. 
Green  School  of  Science,  with  its  main 
bnilding  costing  $125,000,  and  its  chemi- 
cal laboratory  built  for  $90,000,  were 
donations  of  the  Green  estate.  Very  few 
of  Princeton's  buildings  cost  less  than 
$50,000  each.  Alexander  Hall,  the  larg- 
est and  finest  college  auditorium  in 
America,  cost  $250,000  ;  the  old  library 
cost  $125,000,  as  did  Marquand  Chapel 
and  Witherspoon  Hall ;  the  new  library, 
now  building,  will  cost  $6oo,Doo,  and  will 
be  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  college 
library  building  on  the  continent.  Not 
including  the  club  and  training  houses  for 
athletic  purposes,  Princeton  has  more 
than  thirty  buildings  on  her  campus. 
With  the  exception  of  the  g3'mnasium, 
all  of  these  buildings  are  up  to-date  in 
equipment.  The  gymnasium  was  built 
in  1869,  the  first  college  gymnasium  in 
the  country,  and  will  soon  lie  replaced  by 
a  worthy  structure.  The  additions  to 
the  funds  of  Princeton  University  which 
^vere  announced  during  the  past  week 
amounted  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 


DR.  BURROWES  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL. 


''PHIS  Memorial  should  be  supported 
I  and  utilized  for  the  schools  in  the 
spirit  of  greatness— grandeur  of  soul. 
Let  Dr.  Burrowes  become  a  lamiliar  pres- 
ence everywhere  in  the  schools.  The 
time  has  come  to  magnify  the  work  of  the 
men  who  have  done  well  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
these  great  men  known  to  her  people. 
We  owe  it  to  our  Past  to  do  this,  and  we 
owe  it  to  our  Future ;  and  each  of  us 
should  do  what  he  can  in  the  discharge 
of  this  grateful  and  patriotic  obligation. 
The  educative  influence  upon  our  pupils, 
and  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  similar 
exertions  on  the  part  of  others  in  the  ser- 
-/vice  of  the  State,  the  country,  and  of  all 
mankind,  will  justify  any  efforts  put  forth 
by  superintendent,  teacher,  or  citizen,  to 
aid  the  Memorial  Committee  in  the  im- 
portant work  upon  which  they  are  now 
engaged. 

More  than  half  the  counties  in  the  State 
have  contributed  to  the  fund,  some  of 
them  very  generously— so  that  the  noble 
portrait  of  Dr.  Burrowes  will  be  seen  in 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  schools — also,  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
four  of  the  townships,  nearly  all  of  the 


Normal  Schools,  and  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  associations  interested  in  the 
work.  To  all  of  these,  with  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  exceptions,  our  effort  has  been 
to  return  value  much  greater  than  was 
received.  This  we  have  tried  to  make  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Memorial. 

One  hundred  and  one  (loi)  handsomely 
framed  portraits  of  Dr.  Burrowes  have  re- 
cently been  put  into  the  schools  of  Lan- 
caster City,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. An  artist  proof  very  richly 
framed  in  gold,  the  picture  worth  fifty 
dollars,  has  also  l)een  placed  in  the  meet- 
ing-room of  the  Lancaster  School  Board. 
The  value  of  these  pictures  is  about 
three  hundred  dollars.  As  a  permanent 
memorial,  which  makes  teal  the  person- 
ality of  a  man,  nothing  else  can  equal  a 
life-like  portrait.  These  pictures  in  the 
schools  will  cause  the  strong  face  of  Dr. 
Burrowes  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster  of  the  next  and  still 
other  generations  than  that  of  any  other 
man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  city — and 
deservedly  so.  Not  a  few  of  the  pictures 
hung  upon  these  school-room  walls  Octo- 
ber 3,  1896,  will  hang  there  when  every 
man,  woman  and  child  now  living  shall 
have  passed  away.  Supt.  Hockenberry, 
of  South  Chester,  says  :  **  We  have  seen 
to  it  that  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  neatly  framed  is  in  each  school- 
room of  the  district.  The  pupils  are 
proud  of  these  pictures,  having  them- 
selves paid  for  the  frames.'*  Things  like 
this  give  added  meaning  and  importance 
to  school  interest  and  school  management. 
To  do  them  profiteth  much,  in  ways  man- 
ifold, and  is  eminently  wise  and  good. 

Within  a  few  days  the  following  letter 
was  received  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman,  analy- 
tical chemist  of  New  York  city,  late  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  chemistry  of  Cornell 
university.  This  gentleman,  an  old  high 
school  boy  well-known  in  Lancaster,  was 
intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Burrowes 
as  professor  of  chemistry  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  He  says :  **  I  am  very  glad 
to  receive  this  excellent  portrait  of  Dr. 
Burrowes,  with  the  accompanying  pamph- 
lets, and  to  hear,  as  I  do  now  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  movement  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory. I  enclose  a  check  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  good  work.  His  is  one  of  the 
great  historic  names  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  honor  themselves  who  help  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  His  best  monu- 
ment, of  course,  is  the  great  system  of 
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education  which  took  much  of  its  life 
and  distinctive  character  from  him»  but 
it  is  well  that  his  name  and  personality 
should  be  unmistakably  impressed  upon 
the  gei^erations  that  are  to  profit  by  his 
work. 

**  I  knew  him  personally  from  my  child- 
hood ;  in  later  years  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  faculty  of  the  Peim- 
sylvania  State  College.  No  man  worked 
harder  or  more  unselfishly  than  he,  none 
was  more  steadfast  in  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Along  with  this  there  went 
in  his  character  a  kindly  humanity  that 
made  a  friend  and  cO- worker  of  every 
associate.  He  delighted  in  hospitality 
and  in  the  personal  comfort  of  those  about 
him. 

**I  remember  well  how,  during  the 
long  nights  of  his  last  illness,  as  we 
watched  by  his  bedside,  he  would  often 
forget  the  distress  of  his  own  pain  and 
wakefulness,  and  speak  regretfully  of  the 
care  he  brought  upon  those  who.  were 
with  him,  or  stir  us  to  a  kind  of  pathetic 
gaiety,  with  a  flash  of  that  rare  native 
humor  that  even  pain  and  disease  could 
not  becloud. 

'*The  four- fold  tribute  of  tomb,  tablet, 
memorial  window  and  memorial  portrait, 
is  a  noble  one,  and  will  carry  worthily  to 
posterity  the  estimate  of  those  who  still 
live  to  testify  of  him  from  personal  dc- 
quaintance.'* 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 


IT  is  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
address  which  is  found  in  this  number 
of  The  Journal  was  written  by  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  Burrowes  upon  **The  Slowness,  and 
yet  the  Extreme  Tendencies  of  Educa- 
tional Progress.*'  With  very  little  change, 
it  is  as  profitable  reading  to-day  as  when 
written.  He  says — and  who  has  said  it 
better? 

**The  true  object  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Common  School  system  is  not  the 
introduction  of  some  panacean  novelty 
either  in  training  or  science,  but  simply, 
the  increase  of  the  number  oj  good  schools, 
so  that  every  child  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  suitable  to  its  age  and  condi- 
tion. This  and  no  other  is  the  great 
object  of  the  system;  taking  it,  at  the 
same  time,  for  granted  that  there  have 
heretofore  been  and  yet  are  good  schools 
and  good  teachers;  that  the  number  of 


both  may  readily  be  increased;  and  that 
society  will  be  vastly  improved  by  the 
extension  of  their  influence  over  every 
one  of  the  members  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  all  future  generations. 

**The  common  system  is  no  piece  of 
charlatanism  which  promises  impossibil- 
ities, or  undertakes  the  removal  of  the  in- 
herent imperfections  of  human  nature; 
but  a  plain  common-sense  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  best  existing  modes  of 
instruction  to  every  member  of  society, 
so  that  each  may  be  prepared  to  perform 
his  proper  duties  in  life  with  propriety,  to 
bear  the  necessary  trials  and  privations  of 
his  position  with  manly  fortitude,  and  to 
enjoy  its  advantages  and  blessings  to 
their  utmost  proper  extent.  It  does  not 
propose  to  elevate  the  whole  body  of  the 
community  high  above  the  standard 
heretofore  reached  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  its  members;  but  it  does  de- 
sign to  present  to  every  member  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  himself  in  the  moral 
and  mental  scale,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  attainable  rank,  and  thus  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  whole  mass.'' 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  twenty -fourth  Arbor  Day  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  observed  by  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  formal  school  programmes  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  The  Lancaster 
High  School,  among  others,  planted  one 
hundred  and  sixty  trees,  and  distributed 
twenty- five  choice  roses  to  the  pupils  to 
be  cared  for  in  their  homes  until  next 
Spring.  This  was  done  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  the  programme  included 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the  High 
School  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  reading 
of  the  Arbor  Day  Circular  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  F. 
R.  Diffenderffer  on  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  appointing  a  **  Bird  day,"  or 
at  least  of  associating  the  birds  with  the 
trees  in  our  Arbor  Day  Tvork.  The  grand 
chorus  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Carl  Matz, 
and  the  high  school  orchestra  of  some 
thirty  instruments,  under  Prof.  Carl 
Thorbahn,  did  excellent  work. 

The  following  is  the  address  by  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  and  invited 
guests,  including  teachers  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  Thursday  evening,  October  22, 
at  the  Drexel  Institute ;  and  also  before 
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the  Lancaster  High  School  on   Friday 
afternoon,  October  23d : 

PLANT  TREES. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  German  States 
sent  an  agent  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  diflferent  kinds  of  wood  used 
in  our  industries.  The  rapid  destruction  of 
our  forests  has  led  the  German  experts  in 
forestry  to  believe  that  before  the  close  of 
the  next  century  Germany  will  control  the 
lumber  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Pennsylvania,  once  so  densely  wooded,  will 
be  importing  timber  from  the  forests  of  the 
Fatherland. 

Shall  this  hope  of  the  foreigner  be  realized  ? 
Shall  the  thought  that  the  New  World  must 
in  time  buy  its  timbe'i"  from  the  Old  be  more 
than  an  illusive  dream  ?  The  Drexel  Insti- 
tute says  No.  At  least  that  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  within  a  year  two  meet- 
ings  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Forestry  Association  in  the  magnificent 
auditorium  of  an  institution  which  from  its 
inception  has  been  foremost  in  teaching  the 
ai>plications  of  science  to  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  civilized  life.  The  Lancaster  High 
School  enters  its  emphatic  protest  against 
the  realization  of  this  ambition  of  the  foreign 
expert  in  forestry;  for  twice  each  year  it 
holds  an  Arbor  Day  celebration,  and  has  in 
these  twenty-two  Pennsylvania  Arbor  Days 
planted  more  than  three  thousand  trees, 
together  with  hundreds  of  roses  and  vines. 
The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has 
awakened  the  State  from  its  lethargy.  Its 
publications  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
importance  of  tree-planting  and  caused  the 
p)eople  to  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  our  forests. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  our 
Legislature,  the  Governor  annually  appoints 
two  Arbor  Days  in  the  Spring  of  the  year, 
one  for  the  southern  and  the  other  for  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  so  that  all  sections 
of  the  State  may  have  a  day  suited  to  their 
climate.  Since  trees  maybe  planted  in  the 
fall  as  well  as  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  appoints 
an  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  work  of  tree-planting  in 
the  Spring,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  observance  of  this  day  to  the 
thousands  of  our  rural  schools  which  on 
account  of  their  minimum  term  of  six 
luonths,  are  not  in  session  during  April. 

Trees  have  ever  been  associated  with 
schools  and  seats  of  learning.  In  the  city 
of  antiquity  most  remarkable  for  its  schools 
t  ree-planting  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
g-raceful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
of  employments.  One  of  its  statesmen, 
Cimon,  not  only  planted  trees,  but  took  in 
hand  the  wild  wood,  pruned  it,  dressed  it, 
and  laid  it  out  with  handsome  walks  and 
welcome  fountains.  For  many  generations 
his  trees  extended  their  cool,  umbrageous 
branches  over  the  merchants  who  assembled 
in  the  market  place.     Cimon 's  most  lasting 


claim  to  fame  is  found  in  what  he  did  to 
form  the  troves  which  in  the  process  of  time 
became  the  Academy  where  Plato  taught, 
and  from  which  emanated  the  influences 
that  during  the  long  period  of  a  thousand 
years  drew  to  Athens  the  brightest  intel- 
lects of  the  civilized  world  and  helped  to 
make  her  the  city  of  the  poet  and  the  sage. 

From  Athens  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  institution  which  is 
fabled  to  nave  had  at  one  time  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  students.  **That  famous 
school'*  says  Newman,  ** engrossed  as  its 
territory  the  whole  south  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  occupied  one- half,  and  that  the  pleas- 
anter  half,  of  the  city.  King  Louis  had  the 
island  pretty  well  as  his  own.  It  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  fortification,  and  the 
north  of  the  river  was  given  over  to  the 
nobles  and  the  citizens  to  do  what  they 
could  with  its  marshes;  but  the  eligible 
south,  rising  from  the  stream  which  swept 
around  its  base  to  the  fair  summit  of  St. 
Genevieve,  with  its  broad  meadows,  its 
vineyards  and  its  gardens,  and  with  the 
sacred  elevation  of  Montmartre  confronting 
it,  all  this  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Univer- 
sity.'* 

When  evil  times  came  and  the  academical 
body  fell  into  debt,  the  only  resource  left  to 
them  was  to  let  their  land ;  and  when  build- 
ings rose  upon  it  and  spread  along  the  green 
sod,  great  is  said  to  have  been  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  doctors  and  the  masters. 
*'  A  wretched  sight,**  exclaimed  one  of  them; 
**  a  wretched  sight  to  witness  the  sale  of  that 
ancient  manor,  whither  the  Muses  were 
wont  to  wander  for  retirement  and  pleasure. 
Whither  shall  the  youthful  student  now 
betake  himself ;  what  relief  will  he  find  for 
his  eyes  wearied  with  intense  reading,  now 
that  the  pleasant  stream  is  taken  from  him  ?'  * 
Two  centuries  and  more  have  passed  since 
this  complaint  was  uttered;  and  **the 
institution  itself  has  followed  its  green 
meadows  into  the  region  of  things  which 
once  were,  but  now  are  not.** 

In  1880  I  helped  to  carry  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place  one  of  Pennsylvania*s  distin- 
guished educators.  On  opening  his  will  his 
relatives  and  friends  and  pupils  were  sur- 
prised to  find  a  provision  in  which  Prof. 
John  S.  Ermentrout  set  apart  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  annual  planting  of  three  trees 
upon  the  campus  of  the  Keystone  State 
Normal  School,  an  institution  which  he  had 
helped  to  found.  This  was  several  years 
before  the  inauguration  of  Arbor  Day  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  bit  of  romance 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  its  observ- 
ance in  Nebraska,  where  it  originated,  which 
invests  the  day  with  a  halo  of  glory.  B.  G. 
Northrop  brings  it  out  by  painting  a  con- 
trast. It  was  his  custom  to  survey  the 
towns  he  visited  for  the  purpose  of  adapting, 
his  lectures  to  local  neeas.  Passing  a  large 
house  and  spacious  barns  with  neglected 
surroundings,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
town,  he  was  told  :  **  Here  lives  the  richest 
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and  meanest  man  of  our  town.  Twenty  I 
years  ago  he  brought  here  a  refined  young  \ 
lady  as  a  bride.  It  was  her  delight  and  her 
ambition  to  adorn  her  new  home  without 
and  within.  At  length  her  strong,  innate 
love  of  the  beautiful  was  cruelly  crushed, 
for  this  heartless  wretch  would  no  longer 
permit  such  waste  of  her  time  on  good-tor- 
nothing  posies.  Driven  to  despair,  she  has 
been  for  years  in  the  State  Asylum  among 
the  incurably  insane.'*  Under  the  influence 
of  Arbor  Day  in  our  public  schools,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  young  natures  to  develop 
into  such  wretched,  miserly  manhood. 

Now  look  at  the  iDriffht  side  of  Dr.  North- 
rop*s  picture.  In  Nebraska  City  he  found 
the  contrast  to  the  miser's  wretched  home. 
To  Nebraska  while  it  was  yet  a  territory, 
just  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  and  still  a  wilderness,  J.  Sterling 
Morton  brought  his  bride,  a  cultivated  lady 
from  Detroit,  who  bravely  made  the  best  of 
their  log  hut.  "Soon  flowers,  shrubs  and 
vines  sprang  up  on  every  side,  until  at 
length  a  veritable  Eden— largely  planted 
and  tilled  by  her  own  hands— surrounded 
her  humble  cabin.  In  a  few  years  a  stately 
mansion,  beautiful  within  and  without,  rose 
in  its  place,  its  choicest  adornments  being 
her  own  work.  How  much  did  her  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  her  purpose  to  create  this 
paradise  on  which  her  heart  was  set  when 
she  first  saw  this  spot,  and  saw  too  its  pos- 
sibilities, lighten  the  burdens  and  lessen  the 
privations  of  a  pioneer  life  !  Bright  visions 
of  a  beautiful  home  were  an  inspiration  and 
a  benediction  to  that  happy  household  years 
before  it  was  realized.  It  seems  fitting  that 
such  a  home,  fitly  named  Arbor  I^dge, 
should  be  the  birthplace  of  Arbor  Day." 

Arbor  Day  serves  a  fourfold  purpose. 
The  first  is  economic,  the  second  is  aesthetic, 
the  third  is  patriotic,  and  the  fourth  is  edu- 
cational. 

The  economic  feature  appeals  most 
strongly  to  this  age  steeped  in  money  mak- 
ing and  mercantile  pursuits.  The  geogra- 
phies of  my  boj'hooa  had  a  great  American 
desert  where  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  his  wife 
founded  their  Arbor  Lodge.  The  territory 
in  which  the  books  said  no  trees  would 
grow,  has  now  become  the  leading  State  for 
tree-planting  in  America.  The  people  of 
Nebraska  have  shown  the  value  of  tree- 
planting  for  fuel  and  lumber,  for  condensing 
the  moisture  of  the  winds  into  rains,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  areas  which  can  be 
brought  under  successful  cultivation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cutting  down  of  trees 
and  the  destruction  of  forests  gradually  con- 
vert fertile  lands  into  arid  wastes.  In 
Spain,  where  once  dwelt  the  foremost  people 
of  Europe,  and  in  other  districts  around  the 
Mediterranean  where  once  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  dwelt  in  plenty,  the  destruc- 
tion of  tne  forests  which  used  to  condense 
the  vapors  of  the  winds  into  clouds  and  rain, 
and  then  held  the  waters  for  gradual  distri- 
bution by  springs  and  streams,  has  given 


rise  to  destructive  floods,  to  droughts  and 
failure  of  crops,  so  that  the  descendants  of 
once  prosperous  nations  are  now  struggling 
for  bread.  Through  the  destruction  of  our 
Pennsylvania  forests  the  Juniata  Valley  has 
become  the  mother  of  the  floods.  During 
successive  summers  its  leading  city  has 
been  threatened  wMth  direct  water  famine. 
Dining  with  a  friend  in  Altoona,  I  was  not 
off*ered  any  water  to  drink.  The  lady  of  the 
house  explained  the  situation  by  stating 
that  they  got  water  from  four  to  eight 
o'clock.  A  fire  broke  out.  The  authorities 
concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  to  let  the  fire 
burn  than  to  waste  water  in  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  There  was  a  time  when 
ill-informed  reporters  made  fun  of  Arlx)r 
Day  proclamations,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the 
members  of  forestry  associations.  Thanks 
to  the  indomitable  zeal  of  our  able  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  Dr.  Rothrock,  the  public 
will  no  longer  put  up  with  a  newspaper  that 
dares  to  bestow  the  title  of  "crank"  upon 
those  who  advocate  and  practice  tree  plant- 
ing;. 

The  economic  value  of  Arbor  Day  is  no 
longer  disputed.  Its  value  in  cash  outcome 
and  in  adding  to  the  material  comfort  of  our 
people,  is  evident  to  every  citizen  of  average 
intelligence.  But  there  are  some  things  in 
the  world  more  valuable  than  dollars  and 
cents.  You  can  buy  a  house,  but  you  can- 
not buy  a  happy  home — that  must  be  made 
by  you  and  by  ner  who  occupies  it  with  you. 
You  can  buy  a  pew  at  church,  but  you  can 
not  buy  an  easy  conscience— that  results 
from  your  manner  of  living  and  dealing 
with  other  men.  With  money  you  can  buy 
a  magnificent  copy  of  Shakespeare,  but  you 
cannot  purchase  the  ability  to  appreciate 
his  plays.  You  may  buy  the  cords  of  wood 
contained  in  a  tree  of  magnificent  size  and 
beautiful  proportions,  but  you  cannot  buy 
the  ability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  trees 
as  they  are  found  in  the  meadow,  upon  the 
mountain,  or  in  the  public  park.  Any  one 
can  understand  how  trees  add  to  the  value 
of  country  homes  and  draw  city  boarders  to 
otherwise  unattractive  villages  in  the  sum- 
mer months;  but  only  he  who  has  developed 
his  aesthetic  nature  gets  full  enjoyment  out 
of  the  scenery  and  the  landscapes  of  beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  urged  me  to  .take  a  trip  along  the 
French  Broad  river  for  the  sake  Of  the 
scenery.  The  trip  was  a  disappointment. 
In  the  great  valley  stretching  from  Easton 
to  Hamsburg  I  had  as  a  boy  seen  far  more 
beautiful  scenery  and  felt  its  influence  upon 
my  soul.  Dr.  Rothrock  is  right  in  calling 
our  State  "  Beautiful  Pennsylvania."  Peo- 
ple sometimes  wonder  why  no  gold  and 
silver  and  other  valuable  minerals  were  put 
into  the  North  Mountain  and  the  othtr 
ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  were  well  not 
to  "look  so  valuable  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth."  As  a  condenser  of  rains  and  a 
producer  of  fertility,  it  has  added  more  to 
our  wealth  than  if  it  had  mines  of  the 
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precious  metals.  As  a  means  of  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  our  State,  its  value  cannot  be 
estimated  by  silver  and  gold,  ^sthetically 
speaking,  the  trees  do  not  belong  to  the 
man  who  owns  the  land  on  which  they 
erow,  and  who  thinks  money  and  nothing 
but  money  all  the  year  round;  the  poet  owns 
the  trees  and  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
with  their  vernal  green  and  their  autumn 
foliage  and  their  singing  birds.  Let  us 
celebrate  Arbor  Day  so  that  our  children 
may  learn  to  appreciate  the  surpassing 
beauties  of  their  native  State. 

Arbor  Day  serves  a  patriotic  purpose. 
•*  Whatever  binds  one  to  nis  home  and  town 
strengthens  his  love  of  countr}'  and  nur- 
tures all  the  better  elements  of  his  nature. 
Patriotism  does  not  thrive  in  the  soil  which 
produces  no  local  attachments.  The  nomad 
without  a  home,  as  content  in  one  place  as 
another  and  happy  nowhere,  is  like  a  tree 
planted  in  a  tuV— portable,  indeed,  but  at 
the  expense  of  g^wth  and  strength." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  object 
better  adapted  to  carry  the  associations  of 
home  or  of  school  days  than  a  familiar  tree. 
It  will  continue  to  grow  upon  the  spot 
where  it  was  planted  while  those  who  played 
upon  it  are  scattered  over  the  globe  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune  or  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. As  it  grows  in  size  and  spreads  its 
branches,  those  who  named  it  and  learned  to 
love  it  may  be  growing  in  fame  and  afflu- 
ence, but  they  come  back  to  repose  under  its 
shade  and  to  talk  of  earlier  and  happier  days 
in  which  the  future  was  radiant  with  hope 
and  the  heart  had  not  been  soured  by 
disappointment.  The  houses  in  which  our 
childhood  was  spent  have  been  remodeled 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  car- 
pets and  the  furniture  have  been  renewed, 
out  the  trees  around  the  old  homestead  have 
been  spared,  the  erround  upon  which  they 
stand  has  been  hallowed  by  memories  of  the 
innocent  sports  of  childhood  and  by  the 
recollection  of  joys  which  seem  like  a  bit  of 
heaven  to  earth  vouchsafed.  The  playful 
animals,  in  imitation  of  which  we  skipped 
and  gamboled,  are  dead  and  gone;  while 
they  lived  they  went  on  all  fours;  but  the 
trees  with  their  crowns  pointing  skyward 
were  like  the  Gothic  arches  in  the  village 
church,  and  resembled  the  worshipers  with 
their  faces  directed  towards  heaven. 

He  whose  soul  was  nurtured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  boyhood  will  never  forget 
the  trees  in  whose  shade  he  rested  and 
played.  While  a  tree  stands  his  heart  will 
cling  to  the  old  homestead  though  all  else 
be  changed.  Let  us  celebrate  Arbor  Day  so 
that  our  children  may  learn  to  love  and 
cherish  their  homes  and  their  native  land. 

Finally,  Arbor  Day  has  an  educational 
value.  Said  a  Yale  professor:  **I  have  re- 
cently talked  with  students,  sons  of  well-to- 
do  families,  who  could  not  give  the  names 
of  three  kinds  of  trees  in  our  streets.  They 
have  grown  up  as  ignorant  of  the  trees  of 
our  forests  and  the  crops  of  our  fields  as  a 


Hottentot  grows  up  ignorant  of  the  stars." 
*'I  would  rather,"  says  Thomas  Arnold, 
**  that  a  son  of  mine  believed  that  the  sun 
goes  around  the  earth  than  that  he  should 
be  entirely  deficient  in  knowledge  of  beauty, 
of  poetry  and  of  moral  truth. ' *  The  celebra- 
tion of  Arbor  Day  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
system  of  education  that  is  surely  coming. 
To  know  the  names  of  trees  is  not  much ;  the 
name  of  the  tree  is  the  one  thing  about  a 
tree  with  which  the  Creator  has  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do;  yet  ignorance  of  the  name  is 
evidence  of  ignorance  of  its  qualities  and 
uses  and  beauties.  Had  the  tree  been  ob- 
served and  studied  and  discussed,  it  would 
have  received  a  name,  even  if  it  were  not  the 
scientific  or  botanical  name. 

Our  ignorance  of  trees  is  but  an  example 
of  the  widespread  ignorance  of  our  people 
concerning  the  daily  marvels  which  tran- 
spire around  them  in  the  natural  world. 
When  a  farmer's  son  can  pass  through  the 
elementary  school  and  the  High  School, 
through  the  College  and  the  University, 
without  hearing  one  word  that  would  make 
him  a  better  fanner  or  dignify  the  vocation 
of  farming,  statesmen  may  well  pause  to  in- 
(j^uire  whether  some  changes  are  not  impera- 
tively needed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
school.  France  and  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Russia,  have  thou- 
sands of  little  school  gardens  connected  with 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  Normal 
Schools;  not  gardens  metaphorically  speak- 
ing like  the  Kindergarten,  but  literal  gar- 
dens in  which  the  pupils  and  their  teachers 
learn  how  to  prepare  the  soil  and  plant  the 
seed,  how  to  weed  the  garden  and  kill  the 
noxious  insect,  and  how  by  skillful  tillage 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers  two  blades  may  be 
made  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 
Secretary  Edge  assures  me  that  of  the  four 
millions  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  ex- 
pend annually  upon  fertilizers,  one  million 
IS  wasted  through  ignorance  of  the  common- 
est principles  of  agriculture.  The  farmer 
seems  to  be  the  only  man  in  these  days  who 
hopes  to  thrive  by  sticking  to  the  methods 
of  tillage  practiced  by  his  grandfather. 

Arbor  Day  is  but  one  feature  of  the  new 
era  in  education  which  is  surely  dawning, 
an  era  in  which  the  battle  of  the  kine  and 
the  swine  will  have  been  fought  and  won,  so 
that  the  money  now  wasted  upon  fences  will 
be  expended  upon  school  gardens;  an  era  in 
which  the  rural  school  will  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  words,  words,  words,  with 
figures,  sums,  problems  and  answers;  an  era 
in  which  the  boy's  eyes  and  mind  will  ob- 
serve the  marvels  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  farm,  the  garden  and  tne  forest;  an  era 
in  which  the  average  man  will  think  it  as 
great  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mon trees,  plants,  flowers  and  insects  as  he 
now  deems  it  to  be  ignorant  of  the  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet,  or  of  the  candidates 
of  his  political  jparty,  or  of  people  who  have 
been  his  next-door  neighbors  during  half  a 
life-time. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman:  The  storm  of  Sep- 
tember 29th  was  the  most  destructive  to 
school  property  ever  witnessed  in  the  exper- 
ience ot  the  oldest  residents.  A  number  of 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed,  and  still 
more  were  considerably  damaged.  The  loss 
will  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
directors  of  Abbottstown  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  wisdom  in  putting  into  the 
school  building  a  steam-heating  furnace. 
Directors  elsewhere  are  urged  to  examine 
this  system,  before  determining  upon  a  plan 
of  heating  for  their  school -houses. 

Ali*EGHeny— Supt.  Hamilton:  The  hand- 
some new  school  building  in  Millvale  was 
appropriately  dedicated  by  the  patriotic 
Orders  on  August  31st.  The  comer-stone 
had  been  laid  by  the  Masonic  fatemity.  On 
each  of  these  pccasions  the  ceremonies  were 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  friends 
of  education.  The  building  is  a  two-story 
brick,  with  nine  school -rooms  and  an  office. 
It  has  eveiT  modern  convenience,  including 
electric  light  and  bells,  speaking  tubes  and 
water.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Smead  system.    The  cost  is  about  $25,000. 

B  EDFQRD  —Supt.  Potts :  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  now,  October  5th,  about  all  open. 
We  have  secured  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers.  Bloomfield  employs  only  State 
Normal  crraduates.  Of  the  twelve  teachers 
employed  in  Londonderry  six  hold  higher- 
grade  certificates.  Woodbury  township 
employed  none  holding  certificates  above 
thirteen;  St.  Clair  East,  none  above  fourteen: 
Bedford  township,  Monroe  township.  South 
Woodbury  and  King,  none  below  sixteen. 
Reading  circles  are  being  organized  by  the 
teachers  in  all  sections  ot  the  county. 
Wherever  five  of  six  teachers,  without 
special  inconvenience,  can  meet,  there  a 
circle  is  formed  and  some  work  on  teaching 
is  read  and  discussed.  In  addition  to  this 
reading,  the  special  needs  of  the  schools  are 
talked  over  and  means  for  their  improve- 
ment formulated.  Teachers  are  thinking  as 
well  as  reading.  The  new  school  house  in 
Bedford  town^ip  will  be  read^  for  use  in 
one  week.  Saxton  has  occupied  the  new 
building.  The  schools  of  Broad  Top,  under 
the  direct  management  of  H.  H.  Brumbaugh 
actitg  as  local  superintendent,  show  the 
wisdom  of  local. supervision.  I  have  never 
seen  the  schools  of  that  township  start  off  so 
well  as  this  year.  Our  rural  schools  never 
will  do  the  thorough  work  they  should  do 
until  we  have  closer  supervision.  A  manda- 
tory law  requiring  local  supervision  should 
be  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  directors  should  be  permitted 
by  law  to  transport  pupils  from  one  school 
to  another.  If  such  a  law  were  passed  there 
are  several  schools  in  this  county  that  could 
be  abandoned.  Not  only  would  this  save 
money  to  the  district,  but  it  would  give 
better  school  facilities  to  the  pupils.  Take 
a  school  where  the  enrollment  is  but  six  or  ' 


eight.  No  teacher  can  maintain  interest  in 
such  a  school.  Permit  directors  to  take  that 
school  to  another  and  thus  combine  two, 
the  teacher  will  do  better  work  and  the 
children  will  be  benefited. 

Carbon— Supt.  Beisel:  I  held  17  examina- 
tions; the  applicants  numbered  202;  135  re- 
ceived certificates.  This  year  our  teachers* 
roll  numbers  202,  of  which  number  33  are 
teaching  a  ten  months'  term,  98  nine 
months,  7  eight  months.  30  seven  months, 
and  34  six  months.  The  average  school 
term  is  8>^  months.  All  the  schools,  except 
the  six  month  schools,  are  open  and  in  good 
working  order.  Our  teachers  meeting  at 
Stemlersville  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
teachers  were  interested  and,  I  hppe,  bene- 
fited. The  meeting  at  Rockport  was  inter- 
esting, but  not  so  well  attended.  A  number 
of  those  who  especially  needed  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  the  meeting  were  absent. 
We  intend  to  find  out  why  they  did  not 
attend.  Mahoning  township  and  Upper 
Towamensing  have  built  new  school-houses. 
Other  townsnips  should  do  likewise. 

CHESTER—Supt.  Bye:  One  township  re- 
ported the  adoption  of  the  graded  system. 
Many  schools  put  in  maps  and  globes. 
There  is  a  decided  growth  in  the  movement 
of  graduates  of  township  schools  toward 
central  or  Borough  High  Schools.  The 
Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library  building 
is  finished.  The  directors  will  be  compelled 
to  place  a  mortgage  of  about  $3000  on  the 
building;  it  is  expected  that  the  rent  from 
the  hall  over  the  library  room  will  pay  the 
interest  on  this,  and  they  want  enough  mem- 
bers at  $1.00  per  year  each  to  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses;  this  fee  will  entitle  the 
contributor  to  vote  for  directors,  etc.  The 
value  of  building  and  ground  is  $7000. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  Morris 
township  has  elected  a  Township  Superin- 
tendent and  *'  Attendance  Master,**  and  will 
grade  the  schools  during  the  term.  Three 
new  brick  buildings  were  erected  this  year. 
The  idea  of  permanent  buildings  is  becom- 
ing popular  m  the  county. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  We  have  had  Local 
Institutes  in  Fox  township,  where  there  are 
eighteen  teachers  who  were  certainly  very 
much  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  day;  and 
in  Spruce  Creek  Township,  with  fourteen 
teachers,  who  have  been  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  the  work  under  the  leadership  of 
district  superintendent  Lynch,  who  is  an 
able  man.  The  teachers  of  Horton  town- 
ship will  hold  their  first  meeting  for  the 
present  school  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  F.  C.  Cassidy,  Superintendent  of 
the    fourteen   schools.    An    excellent  pro- 

framme  has  been  prepared,  and  they  will 
ave  many  visitine  teachers.  Local  Insti- 
tutes will  be  held  throughout  the  county  on 
all  the  Saturdays  during  the  months  of 
October,  January,  Febuary  and  March,  and 
on  many  Saturdays  in  other  months,  all  of 
which  the  County  Superintendent  expects 
to  attend  with  a  place  on  the  programme. 
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As  the  County  Institute  will  meet  Novem- 
ber 23d,  no  Local  Institutes  will  be  held 
directly  before  or  after  that  date. 

Erie— Supt.  Morrison:  The  old  Waterford 
Academy,  under  the  new  management,  as 
required  by  law,  has  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. New  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories have  been  added,  together  with  a  new 
library ;  a  competent  faculty  has  been  elected, 
and  the  old  institution  bids  fair  to  do  good 
work  again. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  Three  years 
ago,  the  number  applying  for  examination 
was  118.  this  year  91.  My  first  year  there 
were  no  failures,  but  many  were  warned  to 
prepare  themselves  or  quit  next  time.  Some 
did  one,  some  the  other.  I  have  steadily 
raised  the  standard  of  qualifications,  thus 
lessening  the  number  of  applicants.  There 
are  only  4  teachers  elected  in  the  county  who 
are  dangerously  weak  in  mental  qualifica- 
tions. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  my 
fault.  I  licensed  a  few  weak  ones,  and 
recommended  them  not  to  apply.  A  few  of 
them  did  apply,  and  those  having  relatives 
on  boards,  four,  were  elected  over  my  protest. 
It  will  never  occur  again.  I  sent  a  printed 
list  of  our  former  teachers,  giving  teaching 
ability,  governing  ability,  and  general  ca- 
pability of  each,  to  each  secretary  in  the 
county.  In  general  it  was  consulted  and^ 
did  a  world  ot  good.  It  will  be  done  next 
year.  Some  small,  and  some  considerable, 
increase  in  salaries  was  made,  notably  in 
Belfast  and  Bethel.  There  is  a  healthy 
sentiment  in  favor  of  schools  all  around. 
For  tJiree  years  it  has  been  an  uphill  fight. 
I  think  it  only  requires  work  now.  The 
fighting  is  over. 

Forest— Supt.  Stitlinger:  A  High  School 
with  a  three  years'  course  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Marionville,with  Wm.  J.  H.  Love  as 
principal.  Mr.  R.  U.  Speer  has  been  chosen 
principal  of  a  similar  school  in  Tionesta. 
We  have  adopted  *' Educational  Founda- 
tions "  as  a  course  of  reading  for  the  teach- 
ers during  the  year.  In  three  of  the  districts 
Local  Institutes  have  been  organized,  with 
bright  prospects  of  others  to  follow  in  the 
near  future.  The  teachers  throughout  the 
county  are  begining  to  realize  that  co-opera- 
tion and  exchange  of  ideas  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  laboring.  All  indications 
seem  to  point  to  flourishing  schools  and  rapid 
educational  advancement* 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  new  build- 
ing in  Newmanstown  was  dedicated  Septem- 
ber 19th.  Addresses  were  made  by  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Maj.  M.  A.  Gerst,  of  Lebanon, 
Prof.  Sam'l  Hemi>erly,  of  Myerstown,  aud 
the  County  Superintendent.  The  building 
is  in  every  respect  a  model  one,  and  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  directors.  .  The 
grounds,  when  completed,  will  be  second  to 
none  in  the  county.  The  citiitens  of  this 
thriving  village  cannot  be  praised  too  highly 
for  the  deep  interest  they  have  taken  in 
beautifying  the  grounds.    The  recent  storm 


did  considerable  damage  to  school  property. 
Quite  a  number  of  houses  were  unroofed, 
whilst  at  least  a  half-dozen  gable  ends  were 
blown  in.  I  have  visited  seventy-one 
schools  during  the  month  and  found  most 
of  them  in  excellent  condition.  The  attend- 
ance was  found  unusually  good.  In  quite 
a  number  of  districts  the  teachers'  monthly 
meetings  have  been  re-organized,  whilst  in 
others  reading  circles  have  been  formed. 
Much  is  done  by  our  teachers  along  this  line. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  During  the  present 
month  I  held  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
teachers  and  directors  in  each  of  the  rural 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  mapping  out  the 
work  for  the  following  term,  in  every  case 
these  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work. 
The  following  topics  were  considered:  The 
Compulsory  School  Law,  Supplementary 
School  Work,  Course  of  Sltrdy,  Miscel- 
laneous. Of  the  296  teachers  employed  for 
this  term,  three  hold  State  certincates;  88 
Normal  diplomas;  50 permanent  certificates; 
24  professional  certificates;  131  provisional 
certificates.  We  have  147  graded  schools 
and  149  ungraded.  Ninety-two  of  our  teach- 
ers are  women  and  204  men. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison:  From  the  re- 
ports thus  far  received  it  appears  that  the 
enrollment  this  year  will  be  very  much 
larger  than  last.  In  several  districts  it  has 
been  necessary  to  opep  additional  schools. 
Comparatively  speaking,  but  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  A  new 
building  is  being  erected  at  Askam  in 
Hanover  township,  which  will  enable  this 
township  to  grade  all  the  schools. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  Loyalsock  town- 
ship is  erecting  a  substantial  two-story  four- 
room  building,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  school  October  5th. 
The  examination  of  teachers  gave  evidence 
of  careful  preparation  not  only  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  oranches  to  be  taught  but  also 
along  professional  lines.  The  Teachers* 
Exchange  held  an  unusually  interesting 
meeting  in  August.  One  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  Twenty -three 
schools  have  been  visited.  The  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  successful  term.  I  find  that 
lists  of  children  between  eight  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  have  been  furnished  to  princi- 
pals and  teachers.  The  vaccination  law  is 
not  in  favor  with  our  teachers  and  people. 
It  is  frequently  criticised  as  foolish,  expen- 
sive, useless,  and,  in  some  instances,  dan- 
gerous. The  clash  between  the  compulsory 
law  and  the  vaccination  law  shows  a  mani- 
fest weakness  or  oversight, — the  former  com- 
pelling attendance,  and  the  latter  prohibit- 
ing it.  Most  of  the  out-houses  have  received 
the  required  attention. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  Williams 
erected  two  new  houses  and  Bethlehem  town- 
ship, one.  Forks  increased  the  term  from 
six  to  seven  months.  We  have  only  four 
districts  with  a  six  months'  term.       The 
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schools  I  have  visited  report  that  nearly  all 
the  pupils  between  eight  and  thirteen  years 
of  age  are  in  school.  L,ocal  Institutes  will 
be  held  as  follows:  East  Bangor,  November 
28;  Freemansburg,  December  12;  Bath,  Janu- 
ary 9;  Pen  Argyl,  January  23;  Nazareth, 
January  30;  Walnut  port,  Febuary  6. 
Arrangements  for  the  County  Institute  are 
completed.  A  competent  corps  of  instruct- 
ors and  evening  lecturers  has  been  secured. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  Dur- 
ing September,  teachers'  meetings  were  held 
at  McEwensville,  Montandon,  Snydertown, 
and  Hemdon.  A  frame  school-house  in 
Lower  Mahanoy,  and  a  brick  house  in  Upper 
Augusta,  were  so  badly  damaged  by  the 
storms  as  to  make  necessary  the  erection  of 
new  buildings;  several  other  buildings 
throughout  tne  county  were  unroofed  and 
otherwise  damaged.  In  Mt.  Carmel  town- 
ship one  two-room  frame  house  and  an  addi- 
tion to  another  have  been  built.  Increased 
attendance  is  reported  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict. 

Somerset — Supt.  Pritts:  Lincoln  town- 
ship supplied  one  room  with  modem  furni- 
ture. Quemahoning  erected  a  substantial 
one-story  frame  building,  and  equipped  it 
with  modern  furniture.  We  now  have  299 
teachers  in  the  county.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Somer- 
set borough. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  The  directors  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  more 
alive  to  educational  work  than  in  any  of  the 
other  rural  districts.  Dreher  will  continue 
the  Township  High  School,  which  was  a 
great  success  last  year.  South  Canaan  town  - 
ship  left  the  question  of  a  High  School  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one;  but  the  directors  will  now 

Sush  the  matter  none  the  less.  Many  of  the 
istricts  should  have  these  High  Schools, 
and  the  Superintendent  will  do  all  in  his 
pK)wer  to  secure  this  end.  Most  of  my  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  closer  supervision 
and  classification  during  the  coming  year. 
Nearly  all  schools  thus  far  open  report  an 
increased  attendance.  In  several  districts 
some  trouble  is  anticipated  in  enforcing  the 
compulsory  school  law.  I  have  asked 
several  of  the  county  papers  to  publish  the 
text  of  the  law  in  full.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  misunderstanding  about  it. 
Most  of  the  schools  visited  in  September 
were  found  doing  good  work.  There  is  great 
need  of  more  systematic  classification. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  conducted  in  a  sort 
of  haphazard  way,  with  no  definite  pro- 
s^amme  or  aim.  Most  of  the  rural  teachers 
nave  too  many  classes— due  to  loose  classifi- 
cation. Many  pupils  of  sufficient  age  and 
capability  were  found,  who  did  not  take  all 
the  common  school  branches.  These  defects 
were  remedied  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  a 
habit  of  sending  children  to  school  before 
thev  have  reached  the  lawful  age.  Some 
children  only  three  and  a  half  years  were 
found  in  some  schools.    All  teachers  were 


advised  to  forbid  the  attendance  of  such 
children.  Several  parents  were  visited  and 
induced  to  keep  their  children  of  such  tender 
age  at  home.  Many  do  not  consider  that 
lasting  injury  may  thus  be  done.  Nearly 
all  the  schools  are  in  session.  A  new  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted  by  the  Honesdale 
Board,  thus  making  it  a  "  first  class  '*  High 
School.  The  new  Principal,  T.  S.  March,  is 
doing  excellent  work.  In  Damascus  town- 
ship mental  arithmetic  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  schools.  This  township  is  un- 
fortunate in  the  fact  that  one  school  has  but 
six  pupils,  and  two  others  each  eight.  New 
school-houses  have  been  built  in  Dreher, 
Salem,  and  Clinton  townships,  and  consider- 
able new  furniture  supplied  in  different 
distridts.  Damascus  purchased  new  desks 
for  three  schools. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Flickinger:  In 
coming  to  Chambersburg  I  find  a  corps  of  as 
enthusiastic  and  willing  teachers  as  it  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  mingle  with.  The 
work  of  education  seems  to  have  taken  on 
new  life,  and  the  teachers  and  directors  are 
determined  to  rank  the  schools  of  our  town 
with  the  best.  A  new  curriculum  has  been 
arranged  for  the  High  School,  adding  four 
years  of  Latin  and  more  elementary  science 
to  the  course.  During  the  year  substantial 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  study 
for  the  lower  ^ades,  doing[  away  with  the 
endless  repetition— not  reviewing —  that  is 
the  nullifying  factor  in  so  many  otherwise 
strong  school  systems.  Substantial  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  modem  teaching 
apparatus  have  been  made  in  several  of  the 
buildings. 

Foster  Twp.  {Luzerne  C?.)— Supt.  Gabrio: 
Our  schools  opened  August  3 1 .  Supplemen- 
tary reading  has  been  introduced  in  all  the 
grades.  Eleven  Lunar  Tellurians  have  been 
placed  in  the  schools.  A  number  of  changes 
have  occurred  in  our  teaching  force  this 
year.  A  suitable  programme  has  been 
adopted  for  our  Local  Institute,  which  was 
organized  August  29th. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman:  Four  addi- 
tional teachers  were  employed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  and  since  then  one 
more,  so  that  our  corps  now  numbers  fifty. 
We  have  formed  a  number  of  reading  circles 
which  include  all  the  teachers.  They  meet 
twice  a  month.  City  Institutes  meet  twice 
a  month,  and  the  teachers  meet  the  Superin- 
tendent by  grades  once  a  month. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co,) — Supt. 
Mulhall:  Our  Monthly  Institute  organized 
and  arranged  a  programme  for  the  term.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  school  management,  meth- 
ods, and  lessons  in  pedagogy. 

McKeesport— Supt.  Brooks:  The  pros- 
beets  for  a  successful  school  term  are  very 
encouraging.  We  have  a  larger  enrollment, 
a  better  attendance,  and  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  work  than  ever  before.  The  Board  has 
been  generous  in  furnishing  supplies  and 
apparatus    for   the   work.      Our    teachers 
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appreciate  this  liberality  and  will  give  their  1 
best  efforts.    The  influence  of  the  Compul-  ] 
sory  act  is  already  felt  in  our  schools,  more  \ 
in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  than 
in  the  increased  enrollment   over  that   of 
previous  years;  the  latter  has   been  only 
about  five  per  cent. 

New  Brighton— Supt.  Richey:  No  need 
of  the  Compulsory  law  for  us;all  our  children 
are  attending  school  and  have  been.  The 
large  increase  of  pupils  is  due  to  free  text- 
books; the  increase  has  been  largely  in  the 
grammar  and  High  Schools.  Our  regular 
Monthly  Institute  will  be  continued.  We 
have  organized  a  class  for  the  study  of  Child 
Nature. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt. 
Dewey:  Mr.  R.  B.  Patterson,  of  Alden,  gave 
the  teachers  a  very  interesting  description 
of  his  recent  European  tour.  The  enrollment 
for  the  first  month  was  848;  average  attend- 
ance 771;  of  these  510  were  not  absent  dur- 
ing the  month;  208  cases  ot  tardiness  were 
reported,  or  less  than  one  for  every  four 
pupils.  Since  each  pupil  had  forty  chances 
to  be  tardy,  only  one  chance  out  of  163  was 
accepted.  The  new  building  at  Glen  Lyon 
is  progressing  rapidly.  &hool  directors 
visited  eight  schools. 

NORRISTOWN — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  Board 
has  been  furnished  with  lists  of  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  13  years.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  lists  will  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  ptipils  who  have  not 
attended  school.  The  Board  procured  four 
sets  of  the**  People's  Cyclopedia,"  one  for 
each  of  the  four  buildings. 

North  Huntingdon  Twp.  ( Westmoreland 
Co.) — Supt.  Wamock:  Four  subscription 
night  schools  have  been  established.  The 
attendance  is  small,  but  the  Board  has 
allowed  the  free  use  of  text-books  and  rooms 
to  the  regular  teachers,  so  that  the  expense 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  scnools 
should  prove  a  blessing  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  day  schools. 

Phcenixville— Supt.  Leister:  The  schools 
opened  with  the  same  number  of  teachers  as 
last  year;  with  an  increase  in  salary  from  6 
tp  14  per  cent:  with  buildings  thoroughly 
renovated  and  repaired;  and  with  an 
increased  attendance.  The  law  relating  to 
sanitary  conditions  and  vaccination  has  been 
enforced  with  much  less  opposition  than  was 
anticipated.  Only  a  few  pupils  whose 
parents  refused  to  allow  the  operation  to  be 
performed  had  to  be  sent  home.  Steps  have 
also  been  taken  to  enforce  the  Compulsory 
act. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Our  schools 
opened  with  an  increased  enrollment.  The 
new  law  brought  in  quite  a  large  number  of 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  for  some  years. 
During  the  month  we  lost  two  of  our  most 
conscientious  and  efficient  teachers,  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Farrow  and  Miss 
Letitia  Finley.  Mr.  Farrow  was  connected 
with  our  High  School  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  at  the  time   of  his  death  had 


charge  of  the  department  of  Science.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  and,  by  his 
untiring  efforts  and  incessant  labor,  did 
much  to  raise  our  High  School  to  its  present 
advanced  standard.  Miss  Finley  was  princi- 
pal of  one  of  our  largest  Eighth  grade  schools. 
She  wes  a  devoted  friend  of  children,  and 
her  lessons  of  love  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  little  ones  who  were  under  her  care. 

South  Chester— Supt.  Hockenberry: 
Two  of  our  school  buildings  have  recently 
been  remodelled  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  last 
commencement,  fifty-four  choice  new  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library.  A  number 
of  the  teachers  are  taking  work  in  the 
special  courses  offered  by  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; others  are  pursuing  courses  in  one 
or  more  advanced  suDJects,  under  competent 
instruction  at  home.  Thanks  to  the  direct- 
ors, the  schools  are  provided  with  excellent 
maps,  globes,  charts,  and  other  appliances 
for  the  study  of  geography  and  physiology. 
We  have  seen  to  it  that  picture  of  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  neatly  framed  is  in  each  school- 
room of  the  district.  The  pupils  are  proud 
of  these  pictures,  having  themselves  paid 
for  the  frames. 

South  Easton— Supt.  LaBarre:  We  have 
just  completed  a  large  eight-room  building. 
Three  old  buildings  will  be  abandoned  and 
sold.  This  borough  can  now  look  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  on  its  school  buildings. 
They  are  finely  located,  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, and  up  to  date  in  design.  The  Board 
of  Directors  deserve  great  praise. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  The  Com- 
pulsory law  has  now  been  in  operation  one 
month,  and  with  beneficial  results.  These 
results  are  seen,  first,  in  the  efforts  of  parents 
to  have  their  children  in  school  on  the  first 
day;  and  secondly,  by  their  efforts  to  keep 
them  there  regularly.  We  have  had  some- 
thing of  an  unwritten  local  compulsory  law 
in  operation  for  some  time,  which  has  been 
very  effective.  The  new  State  law  has 
enabled  us  to  reach  a  number  who  were  not 
influenced  by  the  local  law.  We  feel  that 
the  new  law  with  a  few  important  modifica- 
tions will  result  in  much  good  to  many  a 
family  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  State. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum:  Our  schools 
opened  August  31st,  and  everything  began 
well.  We  have  nearly  fifty  more  pupils 
than  last  term. 

TiTusviLLE — Supt.  Crawford:  We  are 
taking  up  this  year,  for  pedagogical  work, 
Long's  Apperception:  Educational  Founda- 
tions; and  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians. 
These  will  be  read  and  discussed  at  our 
regular  teachers'  meetings,  and  each  teacher 
will  write  an  abstract  of  each  book  at  the 
close  of  the  study. 

York — Supt.  Wanner:  There  are  234  more 
pupils  in  the  schools  than  there  were  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The 
increased  enrollment  is,  we  believe,  in  part 
due  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  Compulsory 
law. 
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The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arbuckle,  whose  magic  cornet  made  his  name 
a  household  word  with  millions,  will  doubtless  waken 
a  responsive  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  was 
privileged  to  know  that  brilliant  artist  and  kindly, 
courteous  gentleman ;  "  Half-a-dozen  years  ago,"writes 
a  lady,  one  of  his  pupils,  "  an  old  comet  hung  upon 
the  wall  of  my  home,  and  it  somehow  happened  that  I 
tried  it  *  to  see  how  it  would  go.'  By  a  little  per- 
sistence I  got  a  tone,  and  finally  became  fascin- 
ated with  the  noise  I  could  produce,  and,  working 
away  as  much  as  the  neighborhood  would  endure 
without  complaints  to  the  police,  1  got  some  mastery. 


The  performance  was  horrible,  of  course,  but  one  April 
day  I  appeared  at  Mr.  Arbuckle's  door  in  New  York, 
a  petitioner  for  lessons.  I  remember  how  kindly  he 
received  me;  how  he  gave  me  courage  at  once  by 
commending  my  poor  attempt  at '  Robin  Adair/  so 
that  he  could  know  what  I  could  do  and  where  to  be- 
gin with  me.  I  remember  the  next  three  months 
of  his  helpfulness,  his  patience,  his  encouragement,  his 
hopefulness ;  how  he  put  no  limit  to  the '  hour's  lesson* 
we  had  bargained  for,  and  often  entertained  and  helped 
me  a  whole  afternoon,  sometimes  taking  his  cornet, 
and,  forgetting  all  the  world  else,  giving  me  his  won- 
derful rendering  of  delightful  airs  and  ballads.     I  re- 
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member,  too, his  comical  running  to  the  comer  of  the 
room  and  hiding  his  face  when  I  had  my  lesson  poorly, 
and  how  he  would  look  over  his  shoulder  laughing  at 
me  and  shouting :  *  Try  it  again/  and  when  £e  work 
was'  done  to  his  satisfaction,  how  proud  and  glad  and 
happy  he  seemed.  He  was  every  inch  a  gentleman ; 
in  every  fibre  a  musician.  He  gave  me  music  arranged 
by  his  own  hand;  he  selected  and  tested  a  comet  for 
me,  and  all  the  <  crooks '  and  *  mutes '  and  mouthpieces, 
and  every  other  appliance  of  a  cornetist's  outfit,  and 
thert  was  nothing  he  could  do,  by  instruction  and  ad- 
vice, that  he  left  undone.  A  country  girl  of  fourteen, 
alone  in  the  great  city  so  far  as  kindred  were  concemed. 


he  bade  me  welcome  to  his  home.  His  wife  was  almos^t  a 
mother  to  me,  his  daughter  a  friend  indeed.  I  want  to  say 
how  good  he  was,  how  true  to  his  art,  how  kind,  sweet- 
tempered,  big-hearted — a  noble  man  m  every  thing. 

Christopher  North,  a  lover  of  nature,  never  said 
atrueror  awiserthingthanthis,inhis  Soliloquy  on  the 
Seasons :  **  Turn  from  the  oracles  of  man,  still  dim  even 
in  their  clearest  response — to  the  oracles  of  God,  which 
are  never  dark.  Bury  all  your  books  when  you  feel  the 
night  of  skepticism  gathering  around  you;  bury  them 
all,  powerful  though  you  may  have  deemed  their  spel' 
to  illuminate  the  unfathomable;  open  your  Bible, 
and  all  the  spiritual  world  will  be  as  bright  as  the  day." 
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GENERAL  FRANCIS  MARION  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


DR.  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILA. 


THE  Student  of  American  history  re- 
members General  Francis  Marion  as 
the  dashing  partisan  leader  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  the  **  Life  of  General  Francis 
Marion,''  by  Brigadier  General  P.  Horry, 
of  Marion's  Brigade,  portrays  another 
interesting  side  of  his  character.  Gen- 
eral Horry  relates  that  in  his  last  visit  to 
Marion,  in  1795,  the  partisan  leader,  in  a 
lengthy  conversation,  discussed  the  value 
of  free  schools  to  the  Republic.  Marion 
claimed  that  the  general  ignorance  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  South  divided 
that  section,  rendering  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  British,  who  held  it  in  their  posses- 
sion during  the  greater  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary^ struggle.  The  remarks  of 
Marion  read  with  all  the  freshness  of  a 
treatise  on  popular  education  composed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  are  worthy  of  reproduction 
here.  General  Horry  remarked  to 
Marion  that  he  feared  the  legislature  of 
Carolina  would  dread  the  expense  of  free 
schools,  when  Marion  replied  as  follows  : 
**  What  sir  !  Keep  a  nation  in  ignorance 
rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own 
money  for  education !  Only  let  such 
politicians  remember  what  poor  Carolina 
has  already  lost  through  her  ignorance. 
What  was  it  that  brought  the  British, 
last  war,  to  Carolina  but  her  lack  of 
knowledge?  Had  the  people  been  en- 
lightened, they  would  have  been  united; 
and  had  they  been  united,  they  never 


would  have  been  attacked  a  second  time 
by  the  British.  For  after  that  drubbing 
they  got  from  us  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in 
1776,  they  would  as  soon  have  attacked 
the  devil  as  have  attacked  Carolina  again, 
had  they  not  heard  that  we  were  *a 
house  divided  against  itself  ;*  or  in  other 
words,  had  amongst  us  a  great  number 
of  Tories;  men  who,  through  mere 
ignorance,  were  disaflfected  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  ready  to  join  the  British 
against  their  own  countrymen.  Thus, 
ignorance  begat  toryism,  and  toryism 
l^gat  losses  in  Carolina  of  which  few 
have  any  idea. 

**  According  to  the  last  accounts, 
America  spent  in  the  last  war  seventy 
millions  of  dollars,  which  divided  among 
the  states  according  to  population,  gives 
to  Carolina  about  eight  millions ;  making, 
as  the  war  lasted  eight  years,  a  million  a 
year.  Now,  it  is  generally  believed,  the 
British  after  their  loss  of  Burgoyne  and 
their  fine  northern  army,  would  soon 
have  given  up  the  contest,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  foothold  they  got  in  Caro- 
lina, which  protracted  the  war  at  least 
two  years  longer.  And  as  this  two 
years*  ruinous  war  in  Carolina  was  owing 
to  the  encouragement  the  enemy  got 
there,  and  that  encouragement  to  tory- 
ism, and  that  toryism  to  ignorance, 
ignorance  may  fairly  be  debited  to  two 
millions  of  loss  to  Carolina. 

*'Well,   in  these  two  extra  years  of 
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tory-begotten  war,  Carolina  lost  at  least 
four  thousand  men ;  and  among  them  a 
Laurens,  a  Williams,  a  Campbell,  a 
Haynes,  and  many  others,  whose  worth 
not  the  gold  of  Ophir  could  value.  But 
rated  at  the  price  at  which  the  prince  of 
Hesse  sold  his  people  to  George  the 
Third  to  shoot  Americans,  say  thirty 
pounds  sterling  a  head,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  they  make  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Then  count  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  slaves  which  Carolina  cer- 
tainly lost,  and  each  slave  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
you  have  seven  millions  five  hundred 
thousand.  To  this  add  the  houses,  bams 
and  stables  that  were  burnt;  the  plate 
plundered ;  the  furniture  lost ;  the  hogs, 
sheep  and  horned  cattle  killed  :  the  rice, 
corn,  and  other  crops  destroyed,  and  they 
amount,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
to  five  millions. 

**  But  if  it  be  melancholy  to  think  of  so 
many  elegant  houses,  rich  furniture,  fat 
cattle,  and  precious  crops  destroyed  for 
want  of  that  patriotism  which  a  true 
knowledge  of  our  interests  would  have 
inspired;  then  how  much  more  melan- 
choly to  think  of  those  torrents  of 
precious  blood  that  were  shed,  those 
cruel  slaughters  and  massacres  that  took 
place  among  the  citizens,  from  the  same 
cause  I  As  proof  that  such  hellish  trag- 
edies would  never  have  been  acted  had 
our  state  been  enlightened,  only  let  us 
look  at  the  people  of  New  England. 
-EjCQI"/^"^^^'"i  their  fathers  had  fled  to 
America  for  religion's  sake.  Religion 
taught  them  that  God  created  men  to  be 
happy ;  that  to  be  happy  they  must  have 
virtue ;  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  knowledge^  nor  knowledge  with- 
out instruction^  nor  public  instruction 
without  free  schools,  nor  free  schools 
without  legislative  order. 

**  Among  a  people  who  fear  God,  the 
knowledge  of  duty  is  the  same  as  doing 
it.  Believing  it  to  be  the  first  command 
of  God,  *let  there  be  light,*  and  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  all  should 
be  instructed  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est, these  wise  legislators  at  once  set 
about  public  instruction.  They  did  not 
ask,  How  will  my  constituents  like  this? 
Won't  they  turn  me  out?  Shall  I  not 
lose  my  three  dollars  per  day  ?  No !  but 
fully  persuaded  that  public  instruction  is 
God's  will,  because  the  people's  good, 
they  set  about  it  like  the  true  friends  of 
the  people. 


**  Now  mark  the  happy  consequence. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  you  heard  of 
no  division  in  New  England,  no  toryism, 
nor  any  of  its  horrid  enects;  no  houses  in 
flames,  kindled  by  the  hands  of  fellow 
citizens,  no  neighbors  waylaying  and 
shooting  their  neighbors,  plundering 
their  property,  carrying  off  their  stock, 
and  aiding  the  British  in  the  cursed  work 
of  American  murder  and  subjugation. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  with  minds  well  in- 
formed of  their  rights,  and  hearts  glow- 
ing with  love  for  themselves  and  posterity, 
they  rose  up  against  the  enemy,  firm  and 
united,  as  a  band  of  shepherds  against 
the  ravening  wolves. 

"And  their  valor  in  the  field  gave 
glorious  proof  how  men  will  fight  when 
they  know  that  their  all  is  at  stake.  See 
Major  Pitcaim,  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775,  marching  from  Boston,  with 
one  thousand  British  regulars,  to  bum 
the  American  stores  at  Concord.  Though 
this  heroic  excursion  was  commenced 
under  cover  of  the  night,  the  farmers 
soon  took  the  alarm,  and  gathering 
around  them  with  their  fowling  pieces, 
presently  knocked  down  one-fourth  of 
their  number,  and  caused  the  rest  to  run, 
as  if,  like  the  swine  in  the  gospel,  they 
had  a  legion  of  devils  at  their  backs. 

**  Now,  with  sorrowful  eyes,  let  us  tum 
to  our  own  state,  where  no  pains  were 
ever  taken  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
poor.  There  we  have  seen  a  people 
naturally  as  brave  as  the  New  Engend- 
ers, for  mere  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  they  possessed,  of  the  dangers 
threatened,  suffer  Lord  Comwallis,  with 
only  sixteen  hundred  men,  to  chase 
General  Greene  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred miles! — in  fact,  to  scout  him 
through  the  two  great  states  of  South 
and  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  Guilford 
Court-house !  and  when  Greene,  joined 
at  that  place  by  two  thousand  poor 
illiterate  militiamen,  determined  at  length 
to  fight,  what  did  he  gain  by  them  with 
all  their  number,  but  disappointment 
and  disgrace  ?  For,  though  posted  very 
advantageously  behind  the  corn-field 
fences,  they  could  not  stand  a  single  fire 
from  the  British,  but  in  spite  of  their 
officers,  broke  and  fled  like  base-bom 
slaves,  leaving  their  loaded  muskets 
sticking  in  the  fence  comers  ! 

**But,  from  this  shameful  sight,  tum 
again  to  the  land  of  free  schools — to 
Bunker's  Hill.  There,  behind  a  poor 
ditch  of  half  a  night's  raising,  you  be- 
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hold  fifteen  hundred  militia-men  waiting 
the  approach  of  three  thousand  British 
regulars  tvith  a  heavy  train  of  artillery  / 
With  such  odds  against  them,  such  fear- 
ful odds  in  numbers,  discipline,  arms,  and 
martial  fame — ^will  they  not  shrink  from 
the  contest,  and,  like  their  southern 
friends,  jump  up  and  run  ?  Oh,  no ;  to  a 
man  they  have  been  taught  to  read;  to  a 
man  they  have  been  instructed  to  know^ 
and,  dearer  than  life  to  prize,  the  bless- 
ings of  Freedom.  Their  bodies  are  lying 
behind  ditches,  but  their  thoughts  are  on 
the  wing,  darting  through  eternity.  The 
warning  voice  of  God  still  rings  in  their 
ears.  The  hated  forms  of  proud  merci- 
less kings  pass  before  their  eyes.  They 
look  back  to  the  days  of  old,  and 
strengthen  themselves  as  they  think  what 
their  gallant  forefathers  dared  for  Liberty 
and  for  them.  They  look  forward  to 
their  own  dear  children,  and  yearn  over 
the  unoffending  millions,  now,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  looking  up  to  them  for  protec- 
tion. And  shall  this  infinite  host  of 
deathless  beings,  created  in  God's  own 
image,  and  capable  by  Virtue  and  Equal 
Laws,  of  endless  progression  in  glory  and 
happiness — shall  they  be  arrested  in  their 
high  career,  and,  from  the  free-bom  sons 
of  God,  be  degraded  into  the  slaves  of 
men?  Maddening  at  the  accursed 
thought,  they  grasp  their  avenging  fire- 
locks, and  drawing  their  sights  along  the 
death-charged  tu^s,  they  long  for  the 
coming  up  of  the  British  thousands. 
Three  times  the  British  thousands  came 
up ;  and  three  times  the  dauntless  yeo- 
men, waiting  their  near  approach,  re- 
ceived them  in  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  that  shivered  their  ranks,  and 
heaped  the  fields  with  their  weltering 
carcases.  ^ 

•*In  short,  my  dear  sir,  men  will 
always  fight  for  their  government,  ac- 
cording to  their  sense  of  its  value.  To 
value  it  aright,  they  must  understand  it. 
This  they  cannot  do  without  education. 
And  as  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  are 
poor,  and  can  never  attain  that  inesti- 
mable blessing  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  plainly  the  first  duty  of 
government  to  bestow  it  freely  upon 
them.  And  the  more  perfect  the  govern- 
ment, the  greater  the  duty  to  make  it 
well  known.  Selfish  and  oppressive 
governments,  indeed,  as  Christ  observes, 
must  '  hate  the  light,  and  fear  to  come  to 
it,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.'  But  a 
government  like  our  republic,  *longeth 


for  the  light,  and  rejoiceth  to  come  to  the 
light,  that  its  works  may  be  made  mani- 
fest that  they  are  wrought  in  God,*  and 
well  worth  all  the  vigilance  and  valor 
that  an  enlightened  nation  can  rally  for 
its  defence.  And,  God  knows,  a  good 
government  can  hardly  ever  be  half 
anxious  enough  to  give  its  citizens  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  own  excel- 
lencies. For,  as  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able truths  have  been  lost  for  lack  of 
promulgation,  so  the  best  government  on 
earth,  if  not  duly  known  and  prized,  may 
be  subverted.  Ambitious  demagogues 
will  rise,  and  the  people,  through  ignor- 
ance, and  love  of  change,  will  follow  them. 
Vast  armies  will  be  formed,  and  bloody 
battles  fought.  And  after  desolating 
their  country  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  of  some 
stem  usurper,  and  like  beasts  of  burden  to 
drag,  unpitied,  those  galling  chains, 
which  they  have  riveted  upon  themselves 
forages.*' 

General  Horry  relates  that  as  Marion 
proceeded  in  this  conversation,  his  face 
kindled  over  with  that  living  fire  with 
which  it  was  wont  to  bum  when  he 
entered  the  battles  of  his  country.  Horry 
became  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of 
Marion's  tongue,  and  on  recovering, 
found  himself  leaning  forward,  with  his 
right  hand  stretched  by  his  side,  reaching 
for  the  sword  that  was  wont  to  flash  in 
the  presence  of  Marion  when  battle  arose. 


FOR  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 


BY  SUPT.  M.  F.  ANDRKW. 


THIS  article  is  especially  intended  for 
the  younger  class  of  teachers  who  are 
being  educated  in  the  country.  No 
doubt,  if  it  were  being  written  by  many 
teachers  who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
the  city,  there  would  be  an  interrogation 
point  after  the  word  educated ;  but  as 
the  writer  is  a  genuine  country  school 
product,  it  shall  stand  unmolested.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  say  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  advice  is  coming  from  a 
man  still  in  the  hey-day  of  youth.  Many 
people  do  not  like  the  term  **  advice," 
especially  from  the  young.  **The  atro- 
cious crime  of  being  a  young  man,  I 
shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny  ;"  but  if  the  reader  cares  to  substi- 
tute  •*  thoughts**  for  "advice,"  it  will 
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not  in  any  way  change  the  sense  of  what 
is  to  be  said. 

To  the  careful  observer  the  fact  has 
been  apparent  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
best  teachers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in 
the  city  schools  are  country-bred.  "I 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past;  and  judging  by  the 
past,*'  the  prominent  teachers  of  the 
future  will  come  from  the  country.  Those 
of  us  in  the  city  schools  who  grew  up  on 
a  tarm  can  tell  every  time  when  we  get 
hold  of  a  country  boy.  He  has  that 
something  about  him  that  will  overcome 
all  difficulties,  that  is  not  found  in  the 
city  boy.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  dis- 
paraging thing  of  the  country  schools, 
but  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  do 
not  stay  there.  Just  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  make  a  reputation  they  are 
wanted  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
money  will  take  them  there  every  time. 
Some  day  the  rural  school  districts  of 
this  State  will  see  their  mistake,  and  a 
mighty  change  will  come  upon  us.  Now 
it  is  to  the  afore- named  class  of  teachers  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  Of  course  the  poorer 
class  of  teachers  do  not  read  educational 
journals,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  reaching 
them. 

Suddenly  and  almost  unexpectedly 
' •  Nature  Study, ' '  ' ^Elementary  Science, * ' 
or  whatever  you  may  term  it,  is  upon  us, 
and  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  matters  not 
what  the  humanists  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, the  scientist  will  be  his  equal  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  humanists  claim 
that  the  **  new  education  '*  is  a  farce,  and 
tends  to  play  and  careless  habits  of  work. 
We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question 
nor  to  deny  that  the  humanities  have 
accomplished  great  things.  We  do  deny 
their  accusation  and  declare  once  for  all 
time  that  **  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning."  How !  profitably  you  can 
spend  your  long  hours  in  the  country  ! 
I  see  it  all  now  as  it  never  came  to  me 
before.  Nature,  the  great  book,  is  wide 
open  before  you.  Turn  its  pages  care- 
fully and  read  and  read  again.  Go  down 
to  the  little  brook  that  meanders  through 
the  farm  of  the  man  with  whom  you 
board.  Lie  flat  down  on  the  bank  of  that 
stream  and  watch  the  little  fish  that  are 
there  so  unconsciously  for  your  benefit 
alone :  not  one  hour,  nor  two,  nor  even 
three  will  satisfy  you,  if  you  are  once  in- 
terested. I  never  spent  a  more  profitable 
hour  in  my  life  than  in  sitting  on  the 
porch  one  warm  evening  after  a  hard 


thunderstorm,  watching  the  toads  as 
they  came  from  an  old  cellar  to  catch  the 
earthworms  as  they  came  up  out  of  the 
ground.  An  ant  hill  is  a  good  study 
room,  and  it  will  require  many  hours  to 
get  the  whole  lesson. 

These  emmets,  how  little  they  are  in  our  eyes  ; 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them  dies 

Without  our  regard  or  concern ; 
Yet  as  wise  as  we  are,  if  sent  to  their  school, 
There*s  many  a  sluggard  and  many  a  fool 

Some  lessons  ofwisdom  might  learn.*' 

I  would  own  a  good  magnifying  glass, 
a  few  good  natural  histories,  a  text  or 
two  on  geology,  and  some  botanies. 
Morning  and  evening,  early  and  late, 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  go  to 
the  fields,  the  woods  and  the  streams. 
One  afternoon  in  a  little  old  country 
school  house,  as  I  stood  within  at  the 
window,  I  saw  a  jay  fly  several  times  to 
a  fence  post  and  put  his  head  into  a  hole 
made  by  the  blue  birds.  An  investiga- 
tion after  school  led  me  to"  a  discovery. 
He  had  carried  quite  a  number  of  acorns 
and  put  them  away  for  winter,  making 
much  better  preparation  for  food  than  had 
the  man  from  whose  farm  the  acorns  came. 
An  hour  down  on  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
watching  the  muskrat  or  the  woodchuck, 
will  open  your  eyes  and  lead  you  on  to 
conquer  other  worlds.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  habits  of  the  woodpecker, 
wren,  whippoorwill,  sparrow,  crow,  chip- 
munk, mole,  flying  squirrel,  grasshopper, 
butterfly,  crayfish,  and  a  thousand  living 
creatures  ?  If  not,  begin  at  once  to  study 
them,  and  you  will  be  preparing  for  the 
work  of  ten  years  hence. 

Do  not  neglect  the  plants  and  stones. 
Begin  with  the  early  weeks  of  March  to 
search  the  woods,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  lessons  you  will  learn  and  at  the 
help  these  lessons  will  give  you  in  the 
teaching  of  the  day.  The  study  of  the 
stones  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  locality  in  which  you  find  yourself. 
But  it  matters  not  where  you  are,  there  is 
something  in  nature  for  you  to  study. 
The  children  should  be  invited  to  go  with 
you.  There  may  be  in  school  one  who, 
you  have  thought,  was  a  dull  pupil, 
whose  eyes  will  be  opened  and  he  will  be 
bom  again. 

These  trips  give  you  good  opportun- 
ities for  studying  the  children — a  subject 
to  which  but  little  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  years  gone  by.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  foolish  doctor  who 
would  prescribe  the  same  treatment  for 
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all  diseases,  yet  that  is  just  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  schools  for  years.  The 
public  schools  of  to-day  are  over-classified, 
and  originality  is  crushed  out.  The 
teacher  in  the  country  school  is  free  to 
work  out  the  true  plan  of  educating  our 
children.  Study  rather  how  you  may 
unclassify  than  how  to  classify.  Paid- 
ology  is  the  ology  of  the  times,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  comes  nearest  to 
working  it  out  now,  will  be  the  pilot  into 
whose  hands  we  shall  put  the  educational 
wheel  by  and  by.  How  strongly  I  am 
tempted  at  times  to  cut  loose  and  go  back 
for  a  few  years  to  the  country  school 
again,  where  I  can  plan,  study,  and  work 
out  some  of  the  problems  now  confront- 
ing us.  I^t  me  beg  of  you,  good  friends, 
to  improve  your  opportunities.  Work 
out  your  educational  salvation  with  love 
and  joy. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  thirdly.  Live 
much  with  the  poets  and  statesmen  of 
this  and  other  lands.  Make  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  and  Holmes 
your  constant  companions.  Parts  of  them 
should  be  your  own.  Commit  much,  and 
in  your  nature-study  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  wonderful  knowledge  these  men 
had  of  the  very  subjects  under  investiga- 
tion. The  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  fountains  from  which  the  more  you 
draw,  the  more  you  will  find  they  con- 
tam.  You  need  not  feel  one  whit  ashamed 
if  you  are  found  in  some  of  your  evening 
strolls  perched  upon  a  log,  stump,  or 
stone,  rehearsing  some  of  these  matchless 
gems.  It  would  be  hard  for  some  of  us 
to  estimate  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  pioneer 
teachers  who,  time  after  time,  directed 
our  attention  to  *' Pitt's  Reply  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,"  **  Marco  Bozzaris,'* 
*'Rienzi*s  Address  to  the  Romans,** 
**  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.'* 
Not  long  since  I  found  myself  repeating 
**  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  at  Capua.** 
It  has  been  stored  away  long  years,  but 
it  comes  back  more  readily  to-day  than 
the  minister*s  text  of  a  week  ago. 

Lastly,  but  not  least  by  any  means, 
read  the  Bible.  Not  that  you  may  be 
able  to  discuss  theology.  Not  that  you 
may  be  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist 
or  Catholic.  But  that  you  may  have 
constantly  with  you  a  store-house  from 
which  your  pupils  may  **  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.*'  **  Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.**      No  other  such  teachers  have 


ever  lived  as  Christ  and  Paul.  If  they 
have  been  the  chiefs  of  teachers,  where 
can  we  find  better  pedagogy  ? 

Do  not  understand  from  what  has  been 
said  that  I  wish  to  detract  anything  from 
the  reading  of  magazines,  journals  of 
education,  or  books  on  education;  nor 
from  the  study  of  the  branches  you  are 
expected  to  teach.  Far  from  it.  These 
things  say  I  unto  you,  that  you  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 
To  sum  it  all  up  then:  First,  study 
nature.  Second,  study  the  child.  Third, 
feast  largely  in  the  field  of  literature — 
and  in  this  I  would  include  history. 
Fourth,  read  daily  some  portion  of 
Scripture.  These  things  do,  and  in  ten 
years  from  this  time  you  will  be  the  chosen 
people. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


THE  LIBRARY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 


BY  H.  H.  SS^RI^ItY. 


M' 


ODERN  education  is  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  books  than  was  the 
education  of  any  previous  period  of  human 
history.  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  the  ancient  literatures,  the 
cheapening  of  books,  the  committing  to 
the  printed  page  the  observations  and 
thoughts  of  generations  of  men,  the  dis- 
coveries made  and  recorded  by  them  in 
all  lines  of  art  and  science,  have  made 
this  age  a  book  age  and  the  people  a 
reading  people  and  the  schools  a  place  to 
study  and  use  books  as  the  chief  instru- 
mentality in  gaining  an  education. 

The  university,  the  college,  the  second- 
ary school,  the  elementary  school,  the 
professional  school,  all  depend  largely 
upon  books,  magazines,  and  periodicals. 
The  reading  room  and  the  library  is  a 
most  important  adjunct  to  the  class-room, 
and  all  modern  educational  effort  recog- 
nizes them  as  most  necessary  means  of 
developing  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  That 
school  which  is  the  best  equipped  in  these 
respects  has  established  a  great  claim  as 
regards  its  special  fitness  to  do  the 
necessary  work  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional status  of  those  who  enter  its  en- 
vironment and  submit  to  its  influences. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  books  that 
make  such  a  library  as  educational  work 
needs,  but  such  a  selection  from  the  whole 
field  of  literature,  science,  history,  and 
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philosophy  that  it  gives  a  broad  view  of 
civilization  and  human  life  in  all  its 
pjandeur  and  greatness.  The  great  books 
m  literature  and  in  art — the  treasury  of 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of 
the  past— still  live  and  exert  mighty 
influence  on  human  thought  and  activity, 
and  not  to  come  into  contact  with  them 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  privilege 
of  modem  times. 

Youth  needs  to  think  again  and  again 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  immortals  in 
literature,  to  recognize  the  excellence  of 
their  style,  to  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  of  their  imagination,  to 
live  over  again  with  them  the  expe- 
riences of  greatness,  nobility,  and  truth. 
He  who  wishes  to  be  well  educated 
needs  to  be  read  thoroughly,  and  to  read 
largely  at  a  time  when  reading  and 
study  can  be  a  business,  and  when  time 
is  not  too  much  at  a  premium  ;  hence, 
the  library  should  be  brought  to  the 
school  at  an  age  when  there  is  disposition 
to  read,  power  to  digest  and  retain,  and 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erature. A  library  may  possess  great 
value  to  a  community  so  far  as  the  mature 
and  middle  ages  are  concerned,  but  such 
value  fades  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  a  value  that  is  actually 
attainable  through  the  coirelation  of 
school  work  with  the  public  library,  with 
the  possibilities  that  could  be  reached  in 
childhood  and  youth  if  the  work  of  edu- 
cation was  properly  broadened  and 
strengthened  by  an  effective  use  of  a 
library  selected  with  this  educational  end 
in  view. 

Not  only  does  this  age  need  the  in- 
fluence of  the  literature  and  the  history 
of  the  past  as  portrayed  by  the  giants  of 
thought  and  action,  but  it  also  needs  to 
have  access  to  what  the  best  thinkers  and 
doers  of  the  present  are  accomplishing  in 
their  many  fields.  The  more  recent 
books  in  science,  politics  and  philosophy 
are  always  the  best.  There  is  a  progress 
that  is  constantly  going  on  that  the 
library  must  not  ignore.  It  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  realms  of  imagination 
and  memory,  the  works  of  the  past,  but 
must  also  be  the  receptacle  of  the  latest 
investigations,  the  latest  conclusions  and 
the  latest  results  in  the  many  fields  of 
science.  The  unknown  is  constantly 
becoming  the  known,  the  boundaries  of 
life  and  knowledge  are  constantly  being 
extended,  and,  since  **of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,''  so  a  good  library 


is  a  growing  library,  always  keeping 
pace  with  modern  life  and  modem 
thought. 

The  greatest  agency  in  the  forwarding 
and  the  developing  of  classical  instruction 
is  the  library,  with  its  ancient  classics 
and  its  modem  periodicals ;  the  all-im- 
portant and  essential  instrument  in  mak- 
ing history  study  properly  effective  and 
character-developing,  as  it  should  be,  is  a 
well  stocked,  fully  equipped  history  de- 
partment in  a  library  ;  the  absolute  and 
only  means  of  developing  and  perfecting 
the  varied  lines  of  political  science — 
that  great  study  of  modem  times,  the 
study  of  philosophers,  scientists  and 
civilized  men — is  the  possession  of  a 
strong  and  useful  department  in  a  library. 

Science  has  developed  and  progressed 
more  through  the  agency  of  books  and  of 
good  libraries  than  through  any  other 
kind  of  accessories.  Apparatus  and 
other  equipment  is  good,  but  the  great 
and  extensive  use  of  the  printed  page  has 
made  all  students  of  scientific  subjects 
enjoy  common  fellowship,  and  has  en- 
abled them  all  to  profit  much  and  make 
the  rapid  advancement  recognized,  be- 
cause what  the  most  progressive  have 
thought  and  have  done  in  all  the  work- 
shops and  laboratories  of  the  world,  all 
the  others  have  profited  by  through  books 
and  current  literature  on  these  lines. 

Good  schools,  good  teachers,  good 
progress,  good  economy,  all  value  highly 
the  library  as  a  factor  in  modem  educa- 
tion. Teachers,  however  well  taught, 
can  double  their  efficiency  as  instructors 
by  a  judicious  use  of  good  library  work. 
Ambitious  and  painstaking  pupils  and 
students  can  leave  school  with  marvelous 
attainments,  and  can  increase  their  fund 
of  thought  and  training  by  continual  use 
of  a  good  library.  To  know  books,  how 
to  use  them,  where  to  get  what  one  needs 
to  know,  are  great  accomplishments,  and 
are  of  larger  value  than  is  usually  ad- 
mitted. If  the  American  people  did  but 
comprehend  the  great  utility  of  this 
agency,  there  would  not  be  a  city  or  a 
town,  or  a  community  of  any  size,  but 
side  by  side  with  the  church  and  the 
school- house  would  be  planted  the  public 
library.  This  powerful  ally  of  civiliz- 
ation, progress  and  enlightenment  would 
be  fully  recognized  and  modem  education 
would  be  furthered  and  hasten^  by  the 
use  of  all  the  modem  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities. Much  of  our  educational 
effort  of  to-day  falls  far  short  of  its  aim, 
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and  is  wasted  because  all  the  pupil  is  not 
put  to  school,  and  all  the  influences 
granted  by  modem  times,  are  not  used  in 
his  education  and  training.  There  are 
many  secondary  schools,  in  this  country 
that  are  practically  shorn  of  their  aims 
and  possibilities  because  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  educational  work  without  the 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  what 
they  seek;  cities  are  developing  educa- 
tional systems  and  leaving  out  the  great- 
est factor  of  all  in  not  taking  care  of 
public  welfare  and  public  business  by  in- 
vesting largely  enough  to  found  and 
develop  a  first-class  library  as  an  adjunct 
institution,  made  essential  and  necessary 
by  modem  civilization.  There  is  no 
greater  movement  in  modern  times  than 
universal  education.  This  is  not  confined 
alone  to  childhood  and  youth,  because  the 
demands  of  civilization  require  that  the 
conditions  necessary  to  progress  in  young 
manhood  and  in  middle  age  should  be 
met,  if  a  people  well  started  in  life  by 
elementary  and  secondary  educational 
training  are  to  become  as  great  and 
powerful  in  character  and  work  as  the 
century  permits. — Circular  of  Information, 
Iowa  Library  Society, 


THE  WILD-FLOWER  GIRL. 


BY  M.  B.  SAFFOLD. 


WHAT  a  pretty  sound  the  name  has ! 
The  wild- flower  girl!  How  sug- 
gestive of  beauty  and  freshness.  You 
will  picture  her  at  once.  A  dainty 
maiden  in  dress  of  white,  ber  broad  hat 
wreathed  with  vines  and  flowers  she  had 
gathered  in  her  stroll  through  the  woods, 
her  arms  burdened  with  sprays  and 
clusters  of  dewy  blossoms. 

But  this  is  not  my  wild  flower  girl. 
Not  what  I  saw  when  a  servant  came  to 
me  one  April  morning  and  told  me  there 
was  a  wild- flower  girl  at  the  door  waiting 
to  see  me.  Upon  the  steps  sat  a  little 
negro  girl.  Her  one  garment,  a  draggled, 
faded  calico  dress,  stopped  just  below  her 
knees.  Her  bare  feet  were  baked  with 
mud,  and  I  noticed  that  her  brown  hands 
showed  stains  of  blood  where  thorns  and 
briars  had  torn  them.  On  top  of  her 
head  a  pad  of  cotton  rested,  pressed  flat  by 
the  heavy  basket  she  had  just  lifted  from 
her  head  to  the  steps.  Another  basket 
which  she  had  carried  on  her  arm  sat 
near.    The  girl  was  not  more  than  twelve, 


and  her  whole  attitude,  as  she  sat  between 
the  baskets,  was  one  of  extreme  fatigue, 
and  her  beseeching  eyes  as  she  looked  up 
at  me  without  speaking  were  full  of  the 

?athetic  languor  of  want  and  hardship, 
^he  beauty  of  the  baskets,  who  can  de- 
scribe? It  was  early  morning,  and  the 
dew  still  glittered  on  the  trees  and  grass. 
In  one  basket  lay  great  wreaths  of  yellow 
jasmine.  They  straggled  over  the 
basket's  handle  and  hung  in  festoons 
about  the  sides.  A  delicate  perfume 
floated  out  of  every  cup  that  almost  in- 
toxicated me.  From  the  other  baskets 
around  the  sides  protruded  branches  of 
wild  honeysuckle,  pink,  white,  and  red, 
green  spotted  dogwood  blossoms,  and 
clusters  of  red-bud,  all  intermingled  with 
featherly  ferns.  The  bottom  of  the 
basket  was  lined  with  wet  moss,  and  into 
it  were  stuck  great  branches  of  white 
lilies  and  purple  violets.  The  effect  was 
of  one  glowing  mass  of  dew-laden  color 
and  bewildering  fragrance.  I  forgot  the 
child  and  bent  over  the  baskets,  gratify- 
ing at  once  the  sense  of  sight,  touch  and 
smell. 

**  What  will  you  take  for  them  alW  I 
asked,  at  last. 

**  Anything  you  think  t hey 's  worth," 
she  answered  wearily.  **They  didn't 
cost  me  anything  but  to  gather  'em." 

' *  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  "  I  asked, 
looking  at  her  more  closely. 

** Down  in  the  swamp,  mostly."  I  re- 
membered the  swamp.  I  had  passed  it 
in  my  drives.  A  low,  wet  place,  where  in 
the  early  spring  the  trees  were  garlanded 
with  yellow  jasmine,  while  the  ground 
below  under  the  honeysuckles  was  starred 
with  lilies  and  purple  with  violets.  It 
was  fully  six  miles  from  town. 

'*  Have  you  gathered  all  these  flowers 
and  walked  all  those  miles  this  morning?" 
I  asked  her  in  astonishment. 

**  Yes'm,"  she  said.  **I  had  to  start 
early  to  get  *em  here  fresh." 

**  Have  you  had  your  breakfast  ?" 

**Not  yet.  I  thought  after  you  paid 
me  for  the  flowers  you'd  give  me  some 
cor  vittels." 

I  moved  the  baskets  into  the  shade  and 
coolness  of  the  veranda,  and  took  the 
child  into  the  kitchen  and  gave  her  food 
and  drink,  and  told  her  to  rest. 

But  I  had  scarcely  emptied  the  baskets 
of  the  flowers,  when  she  was  on  hand. 

**  I  must  get  back  to  granny.  We  live 
t'other  side  of  the  swamp.  She's  blind 
an'  can't  do  nothing  fur  hersel',"  she  said. 
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**  Do  you  live  alone  ?**  I  asked. 

"Nobody  but  me  and  granny,*'  she 
answered. 

She  gave  a  grateful  but  silent  look 
when  I  filled  one  of  the  baskets  with  cold 
food.  But  when  I  folded  a  dress  for  her- 
self and  put  it  in  the  other  basket,  she 
said : 

**  I  ruther  you'd  give  me  one  to  fit 
granny.    She  needs  it  more'n  I  do.** 

Another  dress  filled  her  basket  and 
her  heart's  desire,  and  she  promised  to 
come  every  day  with  flowers  as  long  as 
they  lasted.  I  knew  of  friends  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  them.  The  next 
day  I  drove  to  granny's  cabin — a  little, 
tumble-down  hut  in  the  woods.  Nobody 
else  wanted  to  live  in  it,  so  the  child  had 
moved  her  feeble  old  grandmother  into  it. 
Granny  in  her  new  dress  sat  in  the  door- 
way. Let  tie,  for  that  was  the  child's 
name,  arrayed  also  in  her  new  garment, 
was  busy  washing  some  old  clothes,  out 
in  the  yard. 

** Granny!"  I  heard  her  call  as  she 
scrubbed,"  **  it  pays  to  be  a  wild  flower 
girl.  People  in  town  wants  'em  so :  I 
think  'fore  long  me  an'  you  will  have 
most  enuff  to  eat  every  day.'* 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  came  for- 
ward and  led  me  to  her  grandmother,  and 
said:  *' Granny,  this  is  the  lady  that 
wants  so  many  flowers,  and  sent  you  the 
nice  dress." 

Lettie  stood  by  smiling  with  pride  in 
her  grandmother. 

**  What  do  you  do,  Lettie,"  I  asked, 
**  when  the  spring  flowers  are  gone?" 

**  O,"  she  said,  **  there  comes  business ; 
blackberries  an'  huckleberries,  an'  wild 
plums.  The  woods  is  full  of  'em,  an'  the 
folks  in  town  wants  'em  to  preserve." 

**But  when  the  summer  and  the  fruits 
are  gone?" 

Lettie  looked  at  me  almost  reproach- 
fully. '*  You  forget  all  them  nuts,"  she 
said.  **  Walnuts,  hickory-nuts,  an'  chest- 
nuts. Why,  the  town  children  is  almost 
crazy  for  'em,  an'  I  don'^^  have  a  thing  to 
do  but  shake  'em  down  an'  fill  the 
baskets." 

**  But  when  the  nuts  have  all  dropped 
and  winter  has  come  ?    What  then  ?' ' 

**Ijust  fill  my  basket  with  pine  for 
kin'ling.  It's  laying  all  aroun'.  The 
I^awd  always  pervides  something  for  me 
an'  granny." 

*  *  O  beautiful  contentment.  O  sublime 
trust,"  I  thought  as  I  turned  away,  re- 
buked for  every  doubt  and  anxiety  of  my 


life.  Since  then,  Lettie's  coming  to  my 
door  with  her  bright  little  face  and  her 
curiously  filled  baskets  has  been  a  re- 
minder of  the  changing  seasons  and  of 
the  bounty  of  the  C>rd.  Verily,  **not 
one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God." — 
N.  Y.  Observer, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SCHOOI.   LIFE 
PLEASANT."* 


BY  MISS  I..  COUSINS. 


IN  this  paper  I  shall  simply  state  what 
I  consider  some  of  the  requisites  for  a 
pleasant  school,  and  outline  briefly  a  few 
of  the  methods  I  have  used  in  my  own 
school. 

Assisting  in  making  the  time  spent  in 
teaching  pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable, 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  a  duty  we, 
as  teachers,  owe  to  one  another.  As  the 
school- room  is  the  scene  of  our  labors, 
the  place  where  so  much  of  our  time  is 
spent,  we  should  make  it  as  attractive, 
as  pleasant,  as  may  be  in  our  power. 

We  believe  that  the  teacher  has  much 
to  do  with  making  it  so.  Has  it  not  been 
truly  said,  **Like  teacher,  like  school"? 
Of  the  teacher  I  have  not  much  to  say, 
but  I  believe  that,  among  other  qualities, 
she  should  possess  those  of  patience,  as 
there  are  so  many  causes  for  anxiety  and 
worry  every  day  ;  hopefulness,  since  there 
is  danger  of  being  discouraged,  when  we 
fail  after  striving  hard ;  cheerfulness,  it 
has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  children, 
producing  better  work ;  sympathy,  so  as 
to  enjoy  having  children  about  her ;  not 
necessarily  **love  children,"  love  does 
not  come  to  order  anywhere,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  her  success  that  she  should 
catch  the  contagion  of  a  happy  laugh  and 
feel  a  genuine  heartache  over  their  little 
troubles;  kindness,  as  **like  begets 
like,"  therefore,  will  not  the  children  be 
kinder  to  her,  and  we  usually  find  that 
kindness  is  the  best  means  to  bring  hap- 
piness to  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  con- 
trol them ;  love  of  order,  also,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  qualities.  Order  is  as 
necessary  in  a  school  as  in  the  army.  It 
renders  government  easy,  preserves  quiet, 
saves  time,  and  prevents  injustice. 

We  eat  to  live ;  we  study  to  live : 
children  go  to  school  for  life  purposes. 
The  measure  of  success  of  the  teacher  is 
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not  the  amount  the  pupils  learn,  but 
rather  the  mental  activity  that  exists. 
The  teacher  who  can  create  an  interest 
has  the  elements  of  success  in  her,  but 
that  interest  must  be  properly  directed. 
There  must  be  some  control  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  best  for  them,  leaving  education  out 
of  the  case.  There  must  be  a  distinct 
plan,  and  it  must  be  followed.  For  in- 
stance :  the  teacher  gives  the  direction 
that  when  she  strikes  the  bell,  the  class  is 
to  rise  promptly,  and  then  upon^a  given 
signal  to  pass  to  the  recitation  bench. 
The  bell  strikes;  all  rise  but  two  or 
three.  The  teacher  should  signal  all  to 
sit  again,  showing  only  by  her  look  that 
she  is  displeased — pausing  with  her  eye 
on  the  tardy  ones.  Then  will  follow 
another  signal  for  rising.  All  doing  this 
well,  she  expresses  it  in  words,  or  by  a 
smile,  and  gives  the  next  signal.  And 
so  with  entering  and  leaving  the  school- 
room, replying  to  questions,  arranging 
work  on  slates,  keeping  in  order  the 
desks  and  similar  things.  We,  by  having 
a  plan,  and  attending  to  every  detail, 
educate  our  pupils  by  training  their 
powers  in  systematic  methods,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  make  our  own  work  much 
easier  and  pleasanter.  Thus  we  say 
much  pleasure  is  derived  from  making  a 
plan  and  attending  to  all  the  details. 

This  pleasure  is  incneased  greatly  by 
enlisting  the  help  of  the  pupils,  as  no 
school  work  is  so  pleasant  or  successful 
where  the  children  are  not  taught  self- 
government.  I  would  not  wish  them  to 
think  I  have  a  self-interest  in  it.  They 
must  be  self-governing  for  their  own 
good  ;  such  discipline  is  worth  more  than 
mere  text-book  knowledge.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  order;  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  being 
alone  at  times.  They  are  pleased  to  have 
one  of  their  number  take  charge. 

One  Monday  morning,  thinking  I 
would  be  late  before  returning  from  my 
boarding  place,  I  said  to  one  of  the  boys, 
**  Albert,  if  I  am  not  at  school  at  nine, 
you  may  ring  the  bell,  and  take  charge.'* 
I  was  in  time,  but  once  later,  owing  to  a 
heavy  rain,  did  not  reach  school  until 
9.30.  The  scholars  were  at  their  work, 
and  were  glad  to  have  the  teacher  late. 
It  does  not  often  happen.  That  would 
not  do,  as  we  seek  to  be  all  we  expect  of 
our  pupils — although  it  did  occur  again 
when  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  this 
time,  as  before,  I  found  them  at  their 


work,  one  of  the  largest  girls  acting  as 
teacher.  We  have  classes  conduct  them- 
selves. I  might  outline  one  method  my 
pupils  find  pleasant,  and  I  trust  they 
profit  by  it. 

We  have  head  and  foot  in  our  classes. 
A  class  goes  to  some  part  of  the  room 
where  the  pupils  will  not  disturb  the 
teacher  and  her  class.  No  i,  the  pupil 
at  the  head,  steps  out  in  front  of  the  class, 
so  that  all  may  hear  better,  and  No.  2 
asks  him  a  question.  If  No.  i  cannot 
answer.  No.  2  answers  and  steps  up  to  the 
place  of  No.  i,  and  No.  3  asks  No.  i  a 
question.  But  if  No.  i  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  No.  2,  he  steps  to  his  own  place, 
and  No.  2  steps  out  to  be  questioned  by 
No.  3,  and  so  on  around  the  class.  They 
find  this  as  pleasant  as  many  games 
played  in  their  homes.  Frequently  the 
children  ask  permission  to  prepare  ques- 
tions on  the  lesson. 

Then  I  keep  a  record  of  their  standing 
in  the  class.  We  believe  in  variety  ; 
therefore,  some  weeks  I  keep  all,  and 
other  weeks  I  keep  a  record  of  those  only 
at  the  head  and  the  foot,  marking  '*  i  " 
for  head  and  **o"  for  foot — the  pupil 
who  is  head  at  the  close  of  the  recitation 
receiving  **  i,"  then  going  to  the  foot  and 
working  up  again.  It  causes  them  to 
work  harder.  Freddie,  who  is  good  in 
arithmetic,  but  not  in  grammar,  said  to 
his  mother  the  other  evening,  when  urged 
to  get  **  I  *'  in  grammar,  "Mamma,  I 
might  as  well  try  to  fly  as  get  to  the  head 
in  grammar;  but  I  can  get  there  in 
arithmetic,  if  Charlie  is  not  ahead  of  me 
when  we  go  up  to  the  class. ' '  So  Freddie 
tries  to  keep  ahead  to  be  ready  for 
arithmetic.  This  month  we  keep  the 
standing  of  all  for  each  recitation. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  we  seek 
to  make  it  attractive  by  simple  illustra- 
tions and  experiments,  and  the  children 
look  upon  the  studies  as  subjects  of  real 
interest,  not  as  distasteful  tasks  to  be  mas- 
tered because  they  are  compelled  by  a 
school  authority. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  children 
tire  of  their  lessons,  no  matter  how 
attractively  they  are  presented,  and  some- 
times more  is  needed  in  the  school- room. 
It  is  then  we  turn  their  minds  in  another 
direction.  For  such  times  we  have 
brightening  exercises.  It  may  be  a 
simple  exercise-song,  a  march  around 
the  room,  some  calisthenic  exercise,  a 
story  read  or  told;  or  it  may  be  a  match 
in    word-building,    finding     words,    in 
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geography,  in  arithmetic,  or  in  spelling  ; 
but  these  matches  are  usually  reserved  for 
Friday  afternoon. 

Rewards,  which  should  be  given  to  the 
child  to  cheer  him,  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  him  to  hold  fast  to  the  right, 
and  which  should  be  valued  by  him  as  a 
token  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  his  work, 
should  be  often  given,  but  it  is  better  to 
rely  chiefly  on  the  look  of  approval,  or 
word  of  encouragement. 

Promises,  too,  are  sometimes  good 
incentives— promises,  such  as  **  to  read  a 
story,"  **  to  work  on  the  blackboard,*'  to 
work  at  some  favorite  study,  to  draw 
from  the  chart,  or  to  be  given  some  privi- 
lege. 

We  have  few  interruptions.  We  do 
not  favor  borrowing,  so  if  a  pupil  must 
borrow  a  book,  he  must  do  so  during 
play-  time.  If  books  are  thoughtlessly  left 
m  the  sack  at  the  back  of  the  room,  they 
remain  until  next  play -time,  and,  as  no 
two  pupils  of  one  class  sit  at  the  same 
desk,  the  thoughtless  pupil  cannot  study 
from  his  companion's  book.  All,  or  part 
of  recess,  is  forfeited  by  any  larger  pupil 
leaving  the  room  during  class  hours. 
When  hats  and  caps  are  in  the  room,  the 
hooks,  not  the  boys'  heads,  are  the  places 
for  them.  If  they  must  be  on  the  heads, 
then  the  boys  must  go  outside. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher 
to  play  ** visitor"  occasionally.  After 
having  left  the  room,  walk  in,  speak  to 
the  children,  notice  how  they  speak  in 
return,  try  to  see  how  the  room  and  chil- 
dren look  to  a  stranger.  We  generally 
agree  that  something  ought  to  be 
changed. 

It  is  well  to  start  the  day  pleasantly. 
A  bright  smile,  a  kindly  word  before 
school  opens,  does  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  success  that  is  to  crown  the 
day,  as  nothing  is  more  catching  than  a 
cheerful  expression.  In  my  school  a 
pleasant  rivalry  exists  between  some  of 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher  as  to  who  shall 
be  first  in  giving  the  morning's  greetings. 
A  cheery  **Good  night"  is  helpful  also. 

Suitable  verses  and  mottoes,  containing 
helpful  thoughts,  put  on  the  blackboard, 
are  a  means  of  help  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  interior  appearance  of  the  school- 
room has  a  direct  moral  influence,  and 
may  aid  or  hinder  very  materially. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  have  it  clean 
and  attractive.  The  teacher  and  pupils 
can  do  much  towards  giving  it  a  home- 
like appearance  by  putting  on  its  walls 


decorations,  such  as  pictures,  cards, 
calendars,  maps,  and  drawings  done  by 
pupils,  etc.;  by  putting  plants  in  the 
windows  and  on  the  teacher's  table. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  plants  started  at 
home,  both  in  pots  and  in  hanging 
baskets.  The  children  care  for  them  all 
the  winter,  and  are  pleased  to  show  them 
to  the  teacher,  if  she  is  in  their  home  at 
any  time. 

Another  attractive  feature  is  a  comer 
furnished  with  a  table  and  some  chairs. 
This  corner  may  be  called  the  **  reading 
room,"  for  here  the  children  will  gather 
to  read  the  pleasant  stories  from  their 
own  papers. 

On  rainy  days  the  pupils  are  apt  to  re- 
main at  home.  It  is  well  to  have  some- 
thing interesting,  something  that  the 
teacher  knows  her  pupils  really  enjoy. 
The  absent  ones  will  hear  of  it,  and  if  it 
occurs  a  few  times  they  will  not  wish  to 
remain  away. 

Any  trouble  that  will  make  the  pupils 
consider  the  schoolroom  a  pleasant  place 
will  more  than  repay  the  teacher.  It  is 
hard  to  be  pleasant  when  we  are  uncom- 
fortable, no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  discomfort.  In  the  schoolroom  it 
frequently  arises  from  lack  of  proper 
ventilation.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
man  should  be  as  choice  of  the  air  he 
breathes  as  of  the  food  he  eats,  and  a 
teacher  is  bound  to  double  carefulness, 
for  she  has  control  of  those  who  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Therefore  she  will  often  have  her  pupils 
stand  in  files,  not  ranks,  so  that  there  may 
be  room  for  vigorous  up  and  down  move- 
ments of  the  arms,  while  she  opens  doors 
and  windows,  if  only  for  a  few  moments, 
to  change  the  air,  and  bring  more  oxygen 
to  the  young  lungs.  This  exercise  is  a 
rest  and  helps  to  lighten  labor. 

Anything  can  be  done  with  pupils  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  who  feel 
that  they  are  necessary  to  the  correct 
doing  of  things.  But  little  can  be  done 
if  they  do  not  feel  this;  so  give  them  some- 
thing to  do,  something  apart  from  their 
lessons — it  may  be  to  ring  the  bell,  to 
clean  the  blackboard,  to  keep  tablet  cards 
in  place,  to  fold  papers  properly,  to  fill 
ink-  wells —something  to  do.  Teach  them 
to  know  it  is  their  school,  not  Hie 
teacher's. 

I  think  that  children  should  be  taught 
the  Golden  Rule — that  others  have  rights 
which  each  one  is  bound  to  respect,  just 
as  he  would  have  his  own  respected.     If 
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whispering  disturbs  his  neighbor,  he  must 
not  indulge  in  whispering.  If  careless  and 
imperfect  recitations  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  class,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  better.  If 
promptness  and  regularity  are  for  the 
general  good,  then  he  must  be  as  regular 
and  punctual  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  be. 
Thus  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility 
will  be  developed. 

We  can  by  stories  and  talks  impress  on 
the  pupils'  minds  that  no  good  thing  is 
got  except  by  hard  work,  and  that  we  are 
after  good  things,  and  that  no  teacher 
can  make  scholars  of  them  unless  they 
apply  themselves.  They  will  understand 
it  and  act  on  it,  work  better  and,  as 
pleasure  is  found  in  work,  so  will  that  add 
to  it  in  the  schoolroom. 

If  we  can  insure  the  co-operation  of  the 
children  we  shall  have  one  strong  means 
of  making  our  school-room  pleasant. — 
Canada  Ed,  Journal 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


BY  KDWARD  EVERETT  HAXE. 


A  HUNDRED  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Burns,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  the  people  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  America  try  to  express 
their  sense  of  what  he  has  been  and  has 
done  for  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  his  best 
poems  now,  indeed,  are  an  integral  part 
of  English  literature,  are  in  the  mem- 
ories and  on  the  lips  of  a  hundred  times 
as  many  men  as  had  heard  his  name  the 
day  he  died. 

Take  **  Auld  Lang  Syne  '*  for  instance, 
and  think  that  there  was  an  hour  when 
Robert  Burns  enclosed  this  song  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
would  not  have  to  pay  double  postage 
because  he  did  so.  Double  postage  on 
••Auld  Lang  Syne!*' 

Naturally  enough,  when  the  plough- 
man poet,  only  26  years  old,  went  to 
Edinburgh  on  his  first  timid  visit  to  a 
great  city,  he  went  to  the  ** Herald** 
office,  or  somebody  took  him  there.  Not 
to  such  an  office  as  that  of  the  Boston 
••Herald,*'  or  the  New  York  ** Herald,** 
or  the  Chicago  **  Herald,**  but  to  the 
office  where,  for  failing  memories,  certain 
heralds  preserved  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
famous  families.  Happily,  and  probably 
to  Bums'  personal  satisfaction,  no  name 
of  Bums,    or    Bumes,   or    Bumess,   or 


Bumass,  was  found  on  the  records  or  in 
the  indexes. 

So  the  Sultan  of  Sernbid  voyages  to  the 
farthest  west,  to  find,  as  the  oracle  bade 
him,  the  shirt  of  a  happy  man.  He  had 
to  go  to  Connaught,  where  he  surprised 
Pat  happily  dancing  on  the  green  in  the 
last  hours  of  a  fair.  The  Sultan  seized 
Pat,  and  ordered  his  clothes  pulled  ofi^, 
that  he  might  take  and  wear  the  shirt,  as 
his  orders  had  bidden  him. 

"  And,  alas !  Paddy  had  not  a  shirt  to  his  back.'' 

So  Robert  Burns  went  to  find  the 
armorial  bearings  of  his  ancestors.  And, 
so  far  as  the  **  Heralds**  office  knew,  he 
had  no  ancestors.  Certainly  they  had 
not  coats  of  arms. 

''  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

*'The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp." 

And  that  visit  to  the  ••Heralds**  office 
gives  in  a  rough  way  the  key  to  the  per- 
petual charm  by  which  the  Poet  of  the 
People  controls  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 

The  critics  have  not  been  successful  in 
analyzing  Burns*  power,  nor  in  giving 
us  any  recipes  by  which  we  can  manu- 
facture such  poems.  We  laugh  when  he 
wants  us  to  laugh;  we  weep  when  he 
wants  us  to  weep;  we  are  brave  when 
he  sings  of  Bannockburn;  we  are  devout 
when  the  cotter  reads  the  Bible.  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  world  akin. 
It  was  by  a  divine  power,  it  was  as  a 
child  of  God  himself,  that  as  he  ploughed 
his  ungrateful  fields,  or  as  he  sauntered 
by  the  side  of  brooks  unconscious,  Burns 
rejected  absolutely  the  habits  of  schol- 
astic poets,  and  wrote  of  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  felt,  as  he  saw  and  as  he 
felt  it.  The  passionate  sympathy  with 
which  men  and  women  sing  his  songs  or 
repeat  them  to  each  other,  is  simple 
tribute  to  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  truth 
unadorned. 

In  any  cellection  of  Democratic,  or 
Republican,  or  Popular  poems,  some  of 
his  songs  and  odes  have  the  first  place. 
And  yet  there  is  no  token  in  his  own 
life  that  he  cared  much,  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  for  the  petty  intrigues  of 
the  English  Government  of  the  day;  in 
the  times  when  at  London  the  wreck  of 
the  Court  party,  which  rallied  round  a 
half  crazy  king,  was  trying  to  out- 
maneuver  the  forces  which  were  not  yet 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  England 
when  governed  by  her  own  people. 

Bums  was  a  Jacobite  with  Jacobites,  a 
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Hanoverian  so  far  as  an  exciseman  should 
be ;  and  he  sent  a  present  of  four  little 
cannon  to  the  new  Republican  Govern- 
ment of  France.  This  is  to  say  what  is 
probably  true,  that  he  knew  little  and 
cared  little  for  forms  of  government,  and 
really  thought,  perhaps,  that  none  but 
fools  make  contest  about  them.  But  he 
knew  more  of  man  and  men,  than  most 
of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  knew.  He 
knew  his  own  father's  rugged  and  firm 
integrity.  He  knew  his  own  power,  and 
he  knew  that  this  came  to  him  not  from 
school-books  nor  from  school  teachers. 
He  knew  that  he  received  his  patent 
of  nobility  **  immediate  from  the  Almighty 
God." 

Knowing  this  he  became,  of  course, 
one  may  say,  the  poet  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  for  thus  and  such  reasons  that 
the  People's  Song  Book,  or  the  People's 
Broadsides,  are  for  the  men  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  all  incomplete  unless 
they  contain  such  poems  as  '*  Scots  wha 
ha',"  or  **  For  a'  that  and  a'  that,"  or 
**  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands." 

The  universal  welcome  to  his  poems 
justifies  Tolstoi's  statement  that  the 
books  truly  appreciated  by  the  people 
are  those  written  not  for  the  people  by 
people  **who  stand  above  them,"  but 
those  which  are  bom  of  the  people. 

The  renewed  expression  of  enthusiasm 
for  Bums,  which  is  called  out  by  the 
centennial,  is  not  an  artificial  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  calendar  makers.  We 
manufactured  some  enthusiasm  when  the 
centennial  of  Humboldt's  birth  came. 
But  the  memory  of  Bums  is  fresh  at 
every  fireside.  It  connects,  indeed,  with 
thirty  or  forty  poems,  and  hardly  any 
more.     But  these  are  enough. 

For  very  young  admirers  of  his  genius, 
who  exult  in  its  success,  it  is  as  well  to 
say  that  this  is  no  case  of  spontaneous 
generation,  where  everything  is  born 
from  nothing,  or  where  we  are  told  so. 
One  of  Burns'  early  biographers,  speak- 
ing with  care,  says  that  William  Bums, 
the  poet's  father,  was  certainly  the  best 
man  he  had  ever  known.  He  is  the 
Cotter  of  the  famous  **  Saturday  Night." 
He  was  a  well  educated  man  himself,  and 
he  took  care  that  his  son,  whose  ability 
he  discovered  very  early,  should  be  well 
educated.  Robert  Bums  himself  did  not 
fling  away  such  opportunities.  Studious, 
careful  and  industrious  at  school,  he 
made  the  best  of  what  schools  have  to 
give,  and  was  in  every  instance  a  favorite 


of  his  teachers,  who  seem  in  every  in- 
stance to  have  known  what  a  treasure 
they  had  in  hand. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  say  that  while 
Bums  had  a  very  loyal  contempt  for 
wealth  as  wealth,  and  knew  as  well  as 
any  of  us  that  wealth  as  wealth  is  simply 
vulgar,  he  had  a  right  and  steady  respect 
for  work.  He  knew  that  work  is  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and  he  was 
willing  to  enjoy  the  results  and  the 
methods  of  that  triumph.  He  would 
work  in  the  field  as  no  other  man  of  the 
family  or  the  party  could  work.  And  he 
was  never  above  his  work.  This  is  no 
instance  of  the  dainty  **  son  of  toil "  who 
is  unwilling  to  harden  his  hands  or  to 
brown  his  face  by  taking  his  fair  share 
of  the  unpleasant  duties  of  human  life. 

The  English  Government  of  that  time 
has  been  much  ridiculed  because,  for  the 
noblest  poet  of  the  time,  it  could  find  no 
gift  but  the  office  of  an  exciseman.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  at  that 
time  at  least,  no  one  supposed  that  gov- 
ernments were  formed  to  provide  for 
poets,  or  that  the  provision  for  poets  was 
one  of  their  duties.  We  live  in  a  state  of 
high  civilization,  as  we  think;  but  even 
with  us,  if  you  have  a  man  like  Haw- 
thome  or  Howells,  you  have  to  make  him 
a  consul ;  if  you  have  a  lady  who  writes 
poetry,  you  have  to  make  her  a  post- 
master. It  is  fair  to  the  wretched  min- 
istry of  the  time  to  say  that  Bums  him- 
self asked  for  the  office  of  exciseman,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  office  was  made  by  himself. 

And  he  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
so  young!  And  we  should  have  had  so 
many  more  treasures  from  that  warm 
heart  and  ready  pen,  that  sympathetic 
friend  of  everybody  who  desired  a  friend, 
if . 

If ! 

If  he  had  been  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations of  liquor. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  men 
of  his  gift,  men  who  have  this  exquisite 
fiber  of  brain  and  sympathy  of  heart,  are 
the  special  prey  of  this  special  devil. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  *' taste 
not,  touch  not,  handle  not; "  seem  not  to 
have  been  known,  even  by  pure  and 
temperate  men  in  Scotland,  in  their  effort 
to  suppress  drunkenness.  Such  men,  if 
they  counseled  poor  Bums,  only  coun- 
seled **  moderation." 

As  if  there  could  be  moderation  in 
playing  with  fire! 
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It  would  seem  that  no  man,  woman  or 
child,  not  the  father  who  loved  him  nor 
the  mother  who  bore  him,  no  one  prob- 
ably but  his  poor  wife,  ever  begged  him 
or  even  asked  him  to  give  up  whisky, 
wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquor. 

What  would  this  page  of  literature  be 
to-day  had  Robert  Bums  been  taught  in 
his  childhood  of  the  dangers  to  which 
poets  are  the  nearest?  What  would  it  be 
had  the  ready  sale  of  a  *' social  glass'* 
been  prohibited  by  law?  What  would  it 
be  had  he  lived  in  a  social  order  where 
gentlemen  hate  and  despise  drunkenness 
and  those  who  tempt  men  to  drunken- 
ness? Where  would  it  be  had  not  all 
Scotland  combined  to  defeat  his  prayer 
when  he  asked  the  good  God  that  he 
might  not  be  led  into  temptation  ? 


ARCHIBALD  BENTON. 


BY  ARTHUR  I.AURENS. 


THE  school  at  Glenwood  was  about  to 
close  for  the  summer.  For  weeks  the 
pupils  had  been  busy  studying  and  re- 
hearsing their  recitations,  dialogues,  and 
what  not,  for  the  "last  day*'  exercises, 
and  their  teacher  had  listened  to  their 
monotonous  recitals  time  almost  without 
number,  until  he  not  only  knew  them  by 
heart,  but  the  heroic  passages  and  sing- 
song rhymes  twined  themselves  into  his 
slumbers,  and  haunted  his  dreams. 

And  now  the  afternoon  of  the  closing 
day  had  come,  and  with  it  its  quota  of 
visitors  to  listen  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
village  youngsters.  Fond  mammas  were 
there  to  hear  their  Johnny's  or  Sammy's 
first  attempt  at  oratory ;  stem  papas  had 
come  to  encourage  their  little  Lucy  or 
Ada  or  May  to  stammer  through  a  favor- 
ite jingle.  There  were  big  sisters  and 
big  brothers;  the  newspaper  man,  and 
the  minister,  and  the  district  trustees — 
** Judge**  Bunting,  the  village  justice, 
Roger  Philbrook,  the  storekeeper,  whose 
reputation  for  pinching  the  dimes  was 
widespread;  and  Farmer  Green  well,  who 
was  never  known  to  wear  a  coat  over  the 
always-present  checked  shirt,  and  whose 
well- tilled  orchards  lay  just  out  of  town. 
The  ** pieces**  went  off  much  as  usual 
on  such  occasions — ^highly  enjoyed  by  the 
spectators,  but  often  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  teacher.  At  last,  after  **a  few  re- 
marks'* by  the  distinguished  visitors 
present,  each  being  **glad  he  was  there 


to-day,*'  the  assemblage  was  dismissed, 
and  all  went  their  way  save  the  trustees 
— they  had  important  business  of  interest 
to  the  teacher. 

It  had  been  Archibald  Benton's  second 
year  in  the  Glenwood  school,  and  he  had 
labored  earnestly  and  honestly  with  his 
fifty  or  more  pupils,  and  had  received  for 
his  services  $65  per  month.  [It  was  in. 
California.]  He  had  a  short  time  before 
sent  in  his  application  for  a  third  year, 
eagerly  hoping  to  receive  an  advance  of 
salary.  He  felt  little  doubt  that  he 
should  get  the  school  again,  as  he  had 
heard  little  or  no  complaint,  and  the 
trustees  had  declared  themselves  satisfied. 
They  had,  however,  made  him  no  formal 
promise  of  the  school — it  was  for  this 
purpose  they  had  remained. 

The  judge  was  the  ever- willing  spokes- 
man of  the  trio,  and  to  him  the  others 
looked  to  open  the  subject.  So  with 
pompous  demeanor  he  arose,  and,  as  if 
feeling  his  way,  slowly  began  : 

**  We  have  received,  Mr.  Benton,  your 
application  among  others  for  the  Glen- 
wood school,  and  after  due  consideration 
we  have  concluded  to  bestow  the  honor 
upon  you  for  a  third  year,  on  one  condi- 
tion." Here  the  judge  swung  round  as 
if  to  receive  the  approval  of  his  colleagues, 
who,  in  reply,  nodded  their  acquiescence. 
Again  the  judge  began,  more  slowly  than 
before : 

**  You  have  kept  us  a  good  school,  Mr. 
Benton,  a  remarkably  good  school,  con- 
sidering, but  you  have  received  high  pay 
for  your  services.*'  Here  he  brought  his 
right  forefinger  down  upon  his  left  hand 
as  if  to  point  out  the  **high  pay,**  and 
again  swung  round  to  his  companions. 

**  But  times  now  are  hard,  and  wages 
have  come  down,  and — and  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Benton,  we  have  decided  to  pay  you 
but  $60  a  month.  *  *  Here  he  again  turned 
to  his  fellows,  who  signified  assent. 

Benton  was  so  much  taken  aback  at 
this,  and  so  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
reduction,  that  he  could  not  for  the 
moment  find  words  in  which  to  express 
himself.  But  the  wily  farmer  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  hesitation,  and  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  justice  by  saying  that 
**  times  is  hard,  as  the  jedge  says,  and 
wages  hez  come  down,**  and  was  going 
to  say  more  in  the  same  strain,  when  the 
teacher  interrupted  him: 

**But,  Mr.  Greenwell,  I  have  per- 
formed services  for  which  other  teachers 
in  this  county  have  received,  and  are 
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receiviDg,  $75  and  $80  per  month.  I 
have  had  this  year  over  fifty  pupils,  and 
next  term  there  will  be  ten  or  a  dozen 
more — enough  for  two  teachers." 

**Well,  we  ain't  responsible  for  the 
extravagance  of  other  districts,"  spoke 
up  the  wizen-faced  storekeeper.  **I 
always  have  said,  and  I  still  say,  that 
.school  teachers  get  too  much  for  what 
they  do.  Why,  you  work  only  six  hours 
a  day  and  you  get  three  dollars  for  it, 
while  my  Chinese  cook  gets  up  at  five 
o'clock  every  morning  and  works  till  nine 
at  night  and  he  gets  only  $15  a  month." 

**Jest  what  I  pay  the  Irishman  that 
cultivates  my  orchard,"  put  in  the 
farmer. 

V*  And  what  I  pay  my  Dutchman, 
Hans,"  added  the  judge.  '*You  get 
four  dollars  to  his  one,  and  work  only 
half  the  time." 

This  was  too  much  for  Benton.  Being 
tired  in  both  mind  and  body  from  con- 
tinual work  and  nervous  strain,  he  was 
in  none  too  amiable  humor,  and  when 
they  added  insult  to  injury  he  found 
words  with  which  to  reply  : 

**  So  you  think  I  am  not  quite  on  a  par 
with  your  Irishman,  your  Dutchman,  or 
your  Chinese  cook  !  Why  don't  you  get 
one  of  them  to  teach  your  school  ?  Per- 
haps they  would  teach  as  cheaply  as  they 
would  work  at  anything  else.  Would 
you  have  your  children  in  school  twelve 
hours  a  day  ?  Is  not  my  time  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  school  that  I  cannot 
follow  any  other  occupation  ?  Can  I  con- 
duct a  store,  a  justice  court,  or  a  farm  ? 
Is  not  school  teaching  a  profession? 
Have  I  not  spent  three  years  in  the 
State  Normal? — as  long  as  it  takes  a 
lawyer,  a  minister,  or  a  doctor  to  finish 
his  course  ?  and  haven't  I  then  a  right  to 
an  equal  income  with  them  ?  and  do  I  get 
it?  Did  it  cost  me  nothing  to  get  my 
education  ?  and  yet  you  would  have  me 
compete  with  your  servant  who  can 
scarcely  speak  the  English  language ; 
who  perhaps  can  neither  read  nor  write 
his  own  tongue ;  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  ;  who  never  paid  a  cent 
to  learn  a  trade  or  profession,  but  could 
always  do  the  work  he  is  doing  now  ;  and 
let  me  say  right  here,  that  with  the 
wages  you  pay  your  help,  they  can  save 
as  much  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
I  can." 

At  this  the  farmer  retorted :  **  That  is 
not  so." 

*'I  say  it  is  so,  and  I  will  prove  it," 


returned  Benton,'  snatching  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  turning  to  the  blackboard: 
**  I  teach  only  nine  months  of  the  year, 
but  I  have  to  live  and  pay  my  expenses 
the  whole  twelve  months.  In  nine 
months  at  $60  per  month  I  receive  $540. 
My  board  and  room  cost  me  $20  per 
month,  my  washing  about  $2 ;  I  must 
attend  all  the  socials  and  entertainments, 
and  so  help  along  all  worthy  causes; 
must  subscribe  to  the  free  reading  room 
and  other  public  benefits,  as  a  teacher 
should;  these,  with  various  other  inci- 
dentals, will  not  be  less  than  $5  per 
month. 

**For  my  yearly  expenses,  I  must 
have  at  least  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  in 
the  autumn,  the  other  in  the  spring, 
which  will  cost  not  less  than  $18  each; 
for  a  teacher  must  maintain  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. Add  to  this  three  pairs  of 
shoes,  as  many  hats,  besides  shirts,  col- 
lars, cuffs,  ties  and  underclothing.  Then 
I  give  $5  a  year  to  each  of  the  two 
churches,  to  say  nothing  of  contributions. 

**  Now  for  the  other  man.  In  one  year 
at  $15  a  month  he  receives  $180.  His 
board  costs  him  nothing,  his  room  noth- 
ing, his  washing  nothing.  He  will  wear 
out  perhaps  three  suits  (consisting  of 
overalls  and  **  jumper"),  a  couple  of  hats, 
as  many  shirts,  and  three  or  four  pairs  of 
shoes.  Besides  this  we  shall  allow  him  a 
cheap  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  few  dollars 
for  incidentals." 

When  Benton  had  finished  the  enu- 
meration, he  had  before  him  on  the 
blackboard  something  like  this  : 

THE  TEACHHR. 

Board  and  room,  i  month f  20  00 

Washing,  i  month 2  00 

Benefits,  incidentals,  etc 5  00 


For  I  month  . 


%irj  00 
12 


For  I  year I324  00 

2  suits  clothes  %,  fiS 36  00 

3  pair  shoes  @J3. 50 1050 

3  hats  ®  {2.50 7  50 

4  white  shirts  @  f  i 4  00 

2  suits  underclothing 5  00 

Collars,  cuflfs  and  ties 5  00 

Total  for  clothes |68  00 

To  the  churches 10  00 

Board,  room,  etc 324  00 


Grand  total I402  00 

Income,  9  montlis  @  f6o f 540  00 

Expense,  i  year 402  00 

Amount  saved f  138  00 
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THH  OTHER  MAN. 

Board,  i  year $    000 

Room,  I  year o  00 

Washing,  i  year .  o  00 

Public  Benefits o  00 

The  Church o  00 

2  Suits  (overalls) 2  40 

2  Hats  @  $1  ' 2  00 

2  Shirts  @  75  cents i  50 

4  Pair  Shoes  @  $2 8  00 

I  Suit  Clothes 10  00 

Incidentals 5  00 

Total  Expenditures f  28  90 

Income,  12  months  @  I15 |i8o  00 

Expenses 28  90 

Afnount  saved ^151  10 

**  There,"  said  Benton,  after  reading 
them  the  itemized  account,  **have  I  not 
proved  to  you  Mr.  Greenwell,  that  my 
statement  was  true  that  the  farm  laborer 
can  save  as  much  as  the  school  teacher  ? ' ' 

But  the  farmer  had  little  to  say. 

*'Have  I  not  proven  it  to  you,  sirs?  " 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  others. 

The  storekeeper  mumbled  something 
about  '*  he  guessed  it  was  all  right,"  and 
the  whole  matter  ended  by  the  judge  and 
the  storekeeper  offering  Benton  his  for- 
mer wages,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  of  even 
raising  it  to  $70.  But  this  also  was 
promptly  rejected  by  telling  them  that  he 
did  not  want  their  school  now,  and  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  application  and 
look  for  a  position  elsewhere.  This  he 
did,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  better  situation  at  a  higher  salary. — 
Pacific  Educational  Journal, 


HABIT  OF  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 


MANY  persons  who  fully  appreciate 
the  force  of  habit  as  regards  action, 
fail  entirely  to  estimate  its  power  over 
thought.  One  reason  of  this  is,  doubtless, 
the  fact  that  the  acts  of  men  are  in  plain 
sight,  while  their  thoughts  are  hidden 
from  all  eyes.  We  see  clearly  that  each 
effort  to  use  the  fingers,  for  example,  as 
in  writing,  sewing,  etc.,  tends  to  produce 
a  repetition  of  the  act  with  greater  ease 
and  skill,  until  at  length  the  habit  is 
formed  and  becomes  almost  automatic. 
But  we  cannot  see  what  is,  however,  con- 
tinually progressing  in  the  same  way — 
that  each  thought  of  the  mind  tends  to 
repeat  itself  and  to  form  at  length  a  habit 


that  is  involuntary  and,  perhaps,  even  in- 
eradicable. Parents  who  are  consciously 
striving  so  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
their  children  as  to  form  good  and  useful 
habits  in  the  future,  often  forget  that  the 
thoughts  which  are  continually  filling 
their  young  minds  are  just  as  surely  shap- 
ing themselves  and  becoming  habitual, 
and  that  the  direction  which  they  now 
take  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  same 
which  they  will  follow  in  after  life.  So, 
also,  in  our  personal  efforts  at  self-con- 
trol ;  it  is  the  deed  which  we  endeavor  to 
perform  or  to  avoid,  while  the  thoughts 
are  seldom  called  upon  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  themselves.  Yet  habits  of 
thought  are  no  less  strong  and  no  less 
difficult  to  uproot  when  formed  than 
habits  of  action,  however  silently  and 
secretly  they  grow,  and  they  are  the 
foundations  upon  which  all  character  and 
all  life  are  built. 

The  habits  which  the  mind  gradually 
acquires  are  multitudinous.  The  thoughts 
of  one  man  will  be  vague,  loose  and 
desultory  ;  those  of  another  clear,  con- 
centrated and  to  the  purpose  ;  one  will 
think  mainly  of  luxuries  and  pleasure, 
another  of  duty  and  effort.  There  are 
thoughts  of  excellence  and  thoughts  of 
shirking,  thoughts  of  selfish  schemes  and 
of  generous  plans,  thoughts  of  what  we 
shall  be  and  thoughts  of  how  we  shall 
appear.  Though  they  come  and  go, 
cross  and  intermingle,  yet  those  which 
are  cherished  pertinaciously  come  at 
length  to  assert  themselves  as  masters  of 
the  field.  Among  those  which  deserve  to 
be  thus  welcomed  and  nourished,  yet 
which  seldom  receive  such  attention,  is 
the  habit  of  happy  thought.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  the  exclusive  contemplation 
of  pleasant  things  or  the  avoidance  of  all 
that  may  be  hard  or  sad,  but  rather  the 
sunny  outlook  upon  life  in  its  many 
phases  and  details.  This  is  doubtless 
largely  temperamental.  Some  persons 
naturally  seek  the  sunlight,  while  others 
as  instinctively  enter  the  shadows.  Yet 
each  tendency  may  be  increased  by  yield- 
ing to  it  or  diminished  by  resisting  it ; 
and  the  habit  of  happy  or  of  gloomy 
thought  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of 
continual  exercise  as  of  innate  bias. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  life  which 
may  not  be  viewed  in  both  these  ways, 
from  the  pettiest  affairs  of  an  ordinary 
day  up  to  the  most  profound  philosophy, 
which  is  either  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 
To  one  man  a  beautiful  day,  that  thrills 
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the  world  with  joy,  suggests  only  the 
thought  that  somewhere  rain  is  needed; 
to  the  other  the  same  reflection  occurs 
only  as  a  consolation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  a  storm.  Every  event 
that  happens,  every  person  we  meet, 
every  book  we  read,  every  task  we  per- 
form, every  truth  we  discover,  has  a 
pleasant  and  a  less  pleasant  side,  and  the 
choices  are  continually  before  us  as  to 
which  we  will  emphasize,  Mr.  O.  S. 
Marden,  in  his  **  Architects  of  Fate,*' 
says:  **  If  one  loves  beauty,  and  looks  for 
it,  he  will  see  it  everywhere.  If  there  is 
music  in  his  soul,  he  will  hear  it  every- 
where— every  object  in  nature  will  sing 
to  him.  Two  men  who  live  in  the  same 
house,  and  do  the  same  work,  may  not 
live  in  the  same  world.  Although  they 
are  under  the  same  roof,  one  may  see 
only  deformity  and  ugliness;  to  him  the 
world  is  out  of  joint,  everything  is  cross- 
grained  and  out  of  sorts.  The  other  is 
surrounded  with  beauty  and  harmony; 
everybody  is  kind  to  him;  nobody  wishes 
him  harm.  These  men  see  the  same 
objects,  but  they  do  not  look  through  the 
same  glasses;  one  looks  through  a  smoked 
glass,  which  drapes  the  whole  world  in 
mourning,  the  other  looks  through  rose- 
colored  lenses,  which  tint  everything  with 
loveliness  and  touch  it  with  beauty.  *  *  * 
Give  me  the  man  who,  like  Emerson, 
sees  longevity  in  his  cause  and  who  be- 
lieves there  is  a  remedy  for  every  wrong, 
a  satisfaction  for  every  longing  soul ;  the 
man  who  believes  the  best  of  everybody, 
and  who  sees  beauty  and  loveliness  where 
others  see  ugliness.  Give  me  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  over  error,  of  harmony  over  dis- 
cord, of  love  over  hate,  of  purity  over 
vice,  of  light  over  darkness,  of  life  over 
death.  Such  men  are  the  true  nation 
builders." 

This  habit  of  happy  thought  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  any  selfish  desire  for 
happiness,  no  matter  how  fully  such  de- 
sires may  be  fulfilled.  It  is  something 
quite  independent  of  riches  or  fame,  or 
power  or  pleasure.  They  may  accompany 
It,  but  can  never  produce  it.  Byron 
uttered  the  truth  when  he  said,  '*A11 
who  would  win  joy  must  share  it;  happi- 
ness was  bom  a  twin.'*  The  sunny 
nature  is  both  cause  and  effect;  those  who 
scatter  seeds  of  joy  in  other  hearts  will 
reap  a  harvest  in  their  own;  and  the  chief 
delight  of  that  harvest  will  consist  in 
feeding  the  multitude. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOI.. 


MRS.  A.  K.  MASKBI.I.. 


A  TEACHER  who  caunot  govern  him- 
self, cannot  govern  a  school.  If  a 
teacher  carries  a  restless  spirit  into  the 
school-room,  she  will  find  restless  pupils. 
If  she  shows  anger,  impatience,  careless- 
ness, untidiness,  she  is  met  with  the  same. 
So  she  must  be  calm,  cool,  collected. 

A  number  of  rules  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  make  a  pupil  feel  as  if  he 
was  shut  up  in  state's  prison,  crushed 
under  foot  by  laws  that  rasp  instead  of 
benefit.  The  best  teacher  I  ever  knew 
had  only  one  rule — and  that  was  hardly 
a  rule,  the  yoke  of  it  was  so  easy  because 
of  the  teacher's  interest  in  her  work. 
This  rule  was,  **  Always  keep  busy," 
**  for,"  says  she,  "  if  I  can  only  keep  my 
pupils  at  work,  they  will  have  no  time 
for  mischief." 

'*  But  how  about  outside  ?  "  asked  one. 
**Do  your  large  boys  ever  swear,  smoke, 
quarrel,  fight,  mark  or  deface  school 
buildings?" 

'*  No,  never."  smiled  the  teacher,  **  for 
that  is  all  covered  by  our  school  laws. 
They  are  not  my  rules  but  the  state's,  and 
violations  are  punished,  as  you  know,  by 
suspension  or  expulsion.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  enforce  them,  if  necessary.  One 
way  I  have  of  restraining  my  large  boys 
is  to  remind  them  occasionally,  '  Not  to 
forget  that  they  are  gentlemen.*  The}' 
will  straighten  up  at  once,  with  a  differ- 
ent feeling  entirely.  At  least  I  find  it  so 
with  my  boys— and  I  always  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  I  tell  them 
sometimes  how  proud  I  am  of  them  when 
they  do  some  particularly  praiseworthy 
act." 

And  this  last,  how  necessary ;  for  some 
teachers  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
faults  more  than  they  are  for  virtues — 
and  what  is  more  exasperating  to  a  high- 
spirited  girl  or  boy  than  to  have  some- 
body constantly  seeking  to  find  out  all 
the  bad  and  ignore  all  the  good  ?  The 
boy  knows  there  is  some  good  in  him,  and 
he  rebels,  because  of  lack  of  appreciation. 
If  a  teacher  would  only  take  more  pains 
to  seek  out  the  good  and  commend  it, 
she  would  be  surprised  to  find  the  good 
overbalance  the  bad  nearly  every  time. 

Then  a  teacher  must  always  command 
respect.  This  she  cannot  do  if  she  has 
any  disagreeable  habits.  She  must  be 
extremely  neat  in  her  attire.     It  is  better 
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to  wear  quiet  colors,  as  color  often  has 
much  to  do  with  the  quieting  of  some 
children's  nerves. 

I  have  heard  that  a  teacher  who  always 
dressed  in  dark  green  had  the  adoration 
of  her  pupils.  You  know  there  is  some- 
thing resaul  to  the  eye  in  green,  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  she  owed  a  large  part 
of  her  success  to  knowing  how  to  dress. 
— The  School  Journal. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


BY  KI,EANOR  ROOT. 


A  MAN  had  a  blooded  colt  which  con- 
noisseurs declared  would  be  of  fabu- 
lous price  were  it  properly  reared  and 
trained.  Therefore  the  man  devoted  all 
his  time  to  it,  nor  was  he  ever  weary  of 
telling  what  fine  progress  it  was  making, 
and  what  a  splendid  horse  it  would 
surely  be.  But  the  people  laughed  at 
him  as  they  watched  and  waited. 

"  See,"  they  cried,  **  was  ever  such  an 
idiot?  To  save  money,  he  hires  this 
keeper  and  that,  and  this  jockey  and 
that,  who  know  just  about  as  much  of 
the  proper  care  of  a  blooded  horse  as  does 
a  European  peasant  of  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  colt 
is  being  ruined.  Ten  chances  to  one,  it 
can  never  get  over  these  years  of  igno- 
rance and  misjudgment.  Its  disposition 
is  well-nigh  spoiled  and  its  health  under- 
mined. How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
crossed  and  tormented  as  it  has  been, 
and  kept  in  dark,  unhealthful  quarters? 
Besides,  consider  its  food.  It  is  of  such 
a  kind  and  quality,  and  it  is  forced  to 
take  so  much  to  get  so  little,  that  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  will  eat  at  all. 
Strange  that  a  man  so  sensible  in  other 
things  can  be  so  blind  in  this  !" 

But  the  owner  of  the  horse  went 
steadily  on,  pursuing  the  course  he  had 
marked  out,  and  the  people  who'criticised 
still  continued  to  send  their  children  to 
the  same  dark,  close  school- houses,  where 
foul  air  laid  the  foundation  for  manifold 
diseases,  and  where,  instead  of  being  led 
into  ambrosial  paths  of  knowledge  and 
inspiration  and  delight  and  virtue  by 
"heroic,  loving,  and  illumined  souls,*' 
they  were  practiced  upon  in  many  cases 
by  underlings,  hired,  perchance,  because 
they  were  cheap,  or  because  they  *  *  needed 
the  places."  Sometimes  they  were  chil- 
dren but  a  little  older  than  the  pupils 


themselves,  and  sometimes  they  were 
they  "  in  whose  inward  man  there  was  no 
live  coal,  but  all  was  burnt  out  to  a  dry, 
grammatical  cinder." 

But  ever  they  boasted  of  the  virtues  01 
the  system,  saying:  "Behold, — how 
glorious  !  Watch  and  see  what  fine  men 
and  women  will  be  turned  out  one  of 
these  days." 

But  there  were  those  who  looked  on 
and  lamented,  and  wondered  how  people 
so  sensible  in  other  things  could  be  so 
blind  in  this. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


MACHINERY  VERSUS  MOTIVE.* 


HON.  WII<UAM  H.  SKWARD. 


THIS  is  a  machinery  age — as  well  as  an 
age  of  machinery — in  business,  in  the 
church,  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  edu- 
cation. The  struggle  for  existence  has 
become  so  fierce,  the  craving  for  material 
success  so  intense,  and  the  money  stand- 
ard has  in  it  so  many  figures,  that  only 
those  succeed  on  the  large  scale  who  take 
advantage  of  the  power  of  organization, 
of  the  economics  and  multiplications  of 
system,  method,  machinery.  The  great 
business  undertakings  of  to-day  are  based 
on  that  certainty  which  comes  from  deal- 
ing not  with  men,  who  have  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  so  tire,  but  from  dealing 
with  machinery,  which  never  tires.  The 
machine  invented  by  man's  skill  has  de- 
stroyed man's  skill. 

The  old-fashioned  American  mechanic 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
has  become  only  a  tradition.  The  mod- 
em American  mechanic  is  a  specialist. 
He  knows  how  to  do  just  one  tiiing-^r 
is  supposed  to— but  knows  nothing  of  its 
relation  and  inter-relation  to  the  whole. 
If  the  plumbing  in  your  house  gets  out 
of  order— the  water  won't  run — and  you 
send  for  a  plumber  whose  specialty  is 
making  the  water  go  ;  and  if  by  the  time 
he  gets  there  the  water  has  begun  to  run 
and  won't  stop,  he  will  go  back  to  the 
shop  for  another  specialist.  In  the  great, 
weaving,  spinning,  building,  industrial 
world,  there  is  no  room  for  individualism. 
The  artisan  of  the  olden  time  was  not 
only  a  man  of  cunning  and  various  re- 
source, but  he  put  a  great  deal  of  himself 
into  his  work,  whether  that  work  were  a 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Biughamton,  New  York. 
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boot,  a  door,  a  sword,  a  suit  of  armor ; 
his  successor  is  as  steady,  monotonous, 
non-individual  as  his  own  machine ;  the 
more  he  is  like  his  own  machine  the 
better  workman  is  he.  In  the  domain  of 
things  the  tendency  is  and  will  be  to- 
wards further  specialization,  towards 
more  and  more  improved  machinery,  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  the  individual. 

And  now  for  that  other  domain  of 
ideas,  sentiments,  ideals.  The  church  is 
imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  system,  organization,  ma- 
chinery. It  were  not  fair  to  say  that  the 
church  consciously  places  machinery 
above  motive,  the  organization  above  the 
individual;  but  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  the 
church  is  not  in  danger  of  magnifying 
the  importance  of  organization  and  ma- 
chinery at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
motive.  And  it  is  the  individual  motive 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  church.  The 
typical  church  of  to-day  is  the  institu- 
tion with  its  network  of  clubs,  societies, 
classes,  bands,  library,  reading-room, 
gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  with  the 
preacher  as  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  church 
sociable.  We  are  afraid  to  help  anybody 
anywhere  without  first  starting  some 
machinery.  We  have  made  a  new  com- 
mandment— organize,  organize,  organize. 
Appoint  a  committee,  choose  a  chairman, 
elect  a  treasurer.  Help  no  man  without 
first  asking  permission  of  the  committee; 
sympathize  with  no  man  without  first 
asking  permission  of  the  committee.  If 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  were 
to  be  modernized,  it  would  go  something 
like  this : 

**Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  seem  to  be 
hurt.  I  will  report  your  case  to  the 
proper  committee,  and  if  upon  investiga- 
tion it  is  found  that  you  are  worthy,  and 
you  are  not  a  drinking  man,  you  will  re- 
ceive an  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  those  worthy  but 
indigent  persons  set  upon  and  robbed 
without  provocation.*' 

In  our  endeavor  to  do  all  things 
decently  and  in  order,  we  have  organized 
the  very  heart  out  of  ourselves.  Here 
in  Binghamton  if  a  man  come  to  our  door 
and  ask  for  food,  we  do  not  give  him  a 
stone,  for  that  would  not  be  scriptural, 
but  we  point  him  to  a  neatly  printed 
placard  reciting  that  we  are  subscribers 
to  the  citizens'  relief  fund. 

**  Are  you  hungry?  Read  that.  Still 
hungry  ?    Well,  read  it  again." 

I  do  not  decry  formal  and  organized 


charity;  it  is  necessary  and  noble.  But  I 
say  that  no  amount  of  formal  and  organ- 
ized charity,  no  mere  signing  of  checks, 
no  charity  with  a  brass  band,  can  excuse 
a  man  from  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
giving  personal  help  and  personal  sym- 
pathy whenever  the  occasion  shall  offer. 
We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  North  Pole 
in  search  of  icebergs — ^not  while  there  are 
some  forms  of  modem  charity  floating 
around  to  freeze  the  atmosphere.  Cold 
as  charity — it  is  a  by-word.  And  yet 
real  charity  is  as  warm,  vital  and  friendly 
as  the  human  heart.  Real  charity  is  like 
mercy,  twice  blessed:  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes. 

In  practical  politics  there  is  an  irre- 
pressible and  unending  conflict  between 
machinery  and  motive.  Sometimes  me- 
chanics wins  and  sometimes  motive,  but 
in  the  long  run  motive  must  win,  or 
government  by  the  people  is  a  failure. 
The  tendency  is  to  put  machinery  above 
motive,  organization  above  conscience, 
party  loyalty  above  loyalty  to  principle. 
That  tendency  corrects  itself,  though  it 
may  take  great  provocation  and  a  revo- 
lution to  arouse  slumbering  motive  to 
take  its  rights  and  put  party  machinery 
and  party  organization  in  their  right 
place,  namely,  tools,  agencies  for  the 
carrying  out  of  ideas  and  principles. 
There  is  some  sense  and  a  deal  of  non- 
sense uttered  about  bossism  and  its  perils. 
The  chief  peril  comes  not  from  bossism, 
but  from  the  indifference  of  the  people  to 
their  political  duties  and  privileges.  The 
political  boss  is  only  an  effect,  a  product. 
It  is  not  the  boss  who  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  pillory,  but  that  lazy,  indifferent 
private  citizen  who  thinks  that  the  state 
can  be  preserved  and  popular  government 
glorified  simply  by  the  running  of  party 
machinery.  The  man  to  be  put  in  the  pil- 
loiy  is  the  lazy,  indifferent,  private 
citizen  who  fails  to  bring  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship  the  lofty  and  glowing  motive. 
Party  machinery  is  a  necessity,  but  the 
machinery  is  worthless  and  will  be 
smashed  by  the  people  sooner  or  later  un- 
less there  is  intelligent  and  patriotic 
motive  behind  the  machinery.  No  loyalty 
to  party  organization  can  absolve  the 
citizen  from  looking  to  the  motives  which 
guide  him  as  a  citizen  and  a  sovereign, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  as  high, 
intelligent  and  broad-minded  as  becomes 
an  American  citizen.  The  great  political 
need  of  the  day  is  less  exaltation  of  party 
machinery  and  greater  exaltation  of  the 
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individual  motive ;  a  more  acute  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  more  vivid  sense  of  party  respon- 
sibility. 

There  is  no  business,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  business  point  of  view, 
in  which  there  is  greater  need  of  intelli- 
gent system,  well-organized  machinery, 
than  in  the  business  of  conducting  the 
public  schools.  You  deal  with  mentality 
m  the  mass,  and  a  very  crude  mass  at 
that.  All  sorts  and  conditions  are 
dumped  into  the  public  schools ;  and 
from  this  raw  material  you  are  expected 
to  turn  out  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American  citizens,  warranted  and  guar- 
anteed to  salute  and  defend  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  sight,  according  to  General 
Jones  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. You  cannot  do  the  best  possible 
for  the  individual ;  you  must  do  the  best 
possible  for  the  aggregate,  for  the  gen- 
eral average.  Individualization  is  im- 
possible. The  mass  must  be  sorted, 
classified,  and  each  one  put  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  in  which  he  belongs. 
The  result,  at  best,  is  an  approximation 
and  not  a  realization.  If  this  mass  were 
merely  crude,  your  task  would  be  com- 
paratively simple.  But  the  public  school 
has  not  only  to  overcome  mental  empti- 
ness, but  positive  perversities  and  obli- 
quities. The  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions, upon  whom  seem  to  be  visited  the 
sins  of  all  the  fathers,  are  forever  going 
to  school  and  never  getting  through. 
Discipline,  system,  organization,  ma- 
chinery— these  are  all  vitally  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  public  school  system. 

So,  considering  the  conditions  which 
necessarily  obtain  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  United  States— the  quality  of  your 
raw  material,  the  foolishness  of  parents, 
the  stinginess  of  tax-payers,  the  illiteracy 
of  school  trustees,  the  pittance  (an  aver- 
age of  five  dollars  a  week)  paid  to  teach- 
ers in  lieu  of  a  living  wage,  the  scanty 
scholarship  of  many  teachers— consider- 
ing all  these  necessary  conditions,  it  is 
amazing,  I  say,  that  our  system  of  public 
schools  has  been  able  to  produce  results 
on  the  whole  so  admirable.  And  let  us 
remember  right  here  that  the  hope  and 
the  promise  of  our  future  lie  not  in  frown- 
ing coast  defenses,  in  a  bristling  navy,  in 
a  vast  standing  army,  but  in  the  integ^ty, 
vitality,  intelligence  of  our  system  of 
common  schools. 

No  one  says,  out  loud,  that  the  public 
school  should  stop  with  its  machinery. 


But  the  tendency  is,  nevertheless,  to  stop 
there,  because  that  is  the  easiest.  It  is 
always  easier  to  follow  some  predesti- 
nated and  foreordained  rules  and  regula- 
tions than  it  is  to  put  your  own  brains, 
heart  and  conscience  into  your  work. 
Some  schools  have  so  much  system  that 
after  the  machinery  has  been  attended  to 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  teacher  ex- 
cept a  sort  of  limpness.  She  hangs  on 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  and,  if  she  is  very  much 
up  to  date,  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — and 
that  is  about  all. 

Some  schools  have  so  much  curriculum, 
so  much  course  of  study,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  anything.  They  are 
like  these  flower-bed  and  vegetable-gar- 
den hats — a  little  bit  of  everything  and 
not  much  of  anything.  Some  educa- 
tional authorities  so  waste  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  teacher  on  fads,  fripperies 
and  furbelows,  that  there  is  neither  time 
nor  strength  left  to  lay  strong  and  deep 
those  splendid  English  foundations  on 
which  in  future  years  shall  be  reared  the 
beautiful  superstructure.  When  our  edu- 
cational system  shall  fulfill  its  mission  it 
will  not  be  possible — or  usual,  as  it  is 
now — for  a  person  to  be  a  graduate  of 
common  school,  and  high  school,  and 
college,  and  university,  and  not  be  able 
to  use  the  English  language  respectably. 

The  chief  business  of  the  public  schools 
— on  the  intellectual  side — is  to  teach 
children  how  to  think,  how  to  use  their 
brains.  Learning  how  to  think  is  more 
important  than  learning  how  to  mem- 
orize, than  learning  the  lingo  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  scraps  and  snips  of 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  When  men 
learn  how  to  think,  they  will  not  lose 
their  heads  over  every  new  panacea  for 
political  and  financial  ills,  will  not  go 
into  hysterics  over  the  exploits  of  some 
**  healer'*  and  the  blessing  of  rags  by 
some  cobbler  who  has  set  up  in  business 
as  a  Messiah. 

That  teacher's  best  is  a  very  poor  best 
if  it  can  be  done  by  teaching  merely  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  regulations,  and 
nothing  more.  The  genius  of  teaching 
cannot  be  put  into  rules  and  regulations 
or  text-books.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
writers  of  the  text-books  to  make  them 
dry;  it  is  your  business  to  make  them 
vital.  The  real  teacher  can  and^  will 
teach  without  any  rules  and  regulations  ; 
can  and  will  teach  in  spite  of  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  you  can  put  upon  him. 
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For  my  own  part,  rather  than  see  sup- 
pressed the  personality,  the  individual- 
ism, the  distinctive  motive  of  the  teacher, 
I  would  most  cheerfully  see  all  your 
rules,  regulations,  systems  and  machin- 
eries go  to  one  eternal  smash. 

There  is  no  calling  where  so  much 
enthusiasm  is  needed  as  in  teaching ;  and 
there  is  none  which  gets  so  little.  The 
teacher  ought  to  be  at  the  climax  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  vigor  all  the  time. 
But  what  public  school  teacher  can  be  ? 
Childhood  wakes  up  to  a  new  world 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  phenomena 
which  make  no  impression  on  our  senses 
make  uncountable  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  the  child,  who  finds  this  world 
full  of  novelty,  joy,  delight.  The  live 
child  finds  something  new  every  waking 
minute  of  every  day.  For  him  there  is 
more  poetry  in  this  world  than  you  find 
in  all  the  poets;  more  fancy,  mystery 
and  romance  than  you  find  in  all  the 
fairy  books.  And  now  to  teach  this 
eager,  curious,  wondering  child,  the  pub- 
lic school  too  often  puts  a  jaded,  over- 
worked and  underpaid  teacher;  and 
then  wonders  why  the  boy  does  not 
like  to  go  to  school!  For  the  mind 
of  the  child  is  perpetually  learning  some- 
thing— you  can't  stop  it.  The  mind  of 
the  child  is  incessantly  absorbing  some 
form  of  knowledge — you  can't  stop  it. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  child  ought  to  be 
met  by  an  equal,  but  wise,  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  remedy 
must  come  from  within  and  not  from 
without.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  rules  and 
regulations.  Believe  and  teach  that  it  is 
as  natural  and  inevitable  for  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  reach  out  after,  grasp  and 
absorb  external  phenomena  and  translate 
and  transmute  them  into  some  form  of 
life  and  character  as  it  is  for  brook  to  run, 
for  flower  to  bloom,  for  bird  to  sing.  So 
believe  and  so  teach. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  teach- 
ing a  round  of  drudgeries.  You  are  for- 
ever encountering  the  same  old  perversi- 
ties, obliquities,  stupidities.  You  are 
forever  called  upon  to  act  as  guide  across 
the  well-worn  pons  asinorum.  You  are 
like  the  pack-horse  kept  to  help  up  the 
hill.  As  soon  as,  with  vast  toil  and 
pains,  you  have  helped  drag  one  load  up 
the  first  steep — down  you  go  to  help  drag 
up  another.  You  are  forever  declining 
ignoramus;  you  never  get  as  far  as  the 
nominative  case  of  sapientia.  Yours  is, 
if  you  choose  to  make  it  so,  a  profession 


of  drudgeries  and  petty  routines  and  the 
goings  over  of  A  B  C's. 

But  yours  is  also  a  high  calling;  and 
with  motive,  the  motive,  animating  and 
directing  your  work,  there  is  none  higher. 
You  are  teachers  in  the  great  university; 
for  there  is  no  higher  and  no  lower  edu- 
cation. Everything  which  has  in  it 
aspiration;  everything  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  see 
the  truth ;  everything  which  seeks,  even 
with  trembling  and  childish  fingers,  to 
lay  hold  on  but  the  fi-in^e  of  the  garment 
of  infinite  wisdom — is  high.  So  I  repeat 
that  you  are  duly  accredited  tutors  and 
doctors  in  the  great  university — every  one 
of  you,  from  the  primary  school  teacher 
down  to  the  master  of  the  high  school. 
You  are  called  upon  to  commend  your 
work  not  only  to  the  public  and  its  trus- 
tees, but  to  your  own  consciences  and 
ideals — which  is  much  harder  and  higher. 
What  you  do  and  what  you  are  shall 
affect,  shall  determine  the  quality  of  the 
churdies,  the  homes,  the  business,  the 
politics  of  Bingham  ton  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
years  from  now.  So  you  see  that  yours 
is  important  business — ^much  more  im- 
portant than  selling  dry  goods,  or  ped- 
dling law,  or  writing  editorials.  What 
you  do  and  what  you  are  shall  affect  the 
home,  the  church,  the  state;  shall  enter 
into  the  fibre  of  citizenship,  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 

You  must  not  only  be  inspired  by 
motive,  but  you  must  teach  motive. 
That  is  history.  History  is  not  a  record 
of  kings  and  battles  and  the  scandals  of 
royalties,  but  a  narrative  of  the  working 
out  of  human  motives.  And  men  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  read  and 
how  to  write  history. 

The  father  has  a  right  to  say  to  the 
public  school.  Teach  my  boy  how  to 
spell,  say,  liberty.  And  when  I  say  spell 
liberty  I  mean— -just  spelling  it.  Not 
making  a  picture  of  it  with  foreshorten- 
ing and  chiaroscuro  and  perspective 
effects  according  to  taste,  but  just  spell- 
ingit. 

The  father  has  a  right  to  say  to  the 
public  school.  Teach  my  boy  how  to 
spell  liberty.  But,  also,  teach  him  what 
liberty  means.  Teach  him  that  the  love 
of  liberty  is  the  badge  of  manhood. 
Teach  him  that  upon  how  he  guards  the 
liberty  inherited  from  the  fathers  de- 
pends the  perpetuity  of  our  fi-ee  institu- 
tions, and  that  to  maintain  and  foster 
liberty  calls  for  as  eternal  vigilance,  as 
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heroic  qualities,  as  to  win  liberty  by  the 
sword. 

Show  him  how  in  all  ages  this  senti- 
ment, this  motive,  has  so  pulled  at  the 
heart-strings  of  men  that  they  have 
sacrificed  blood,  treasure  and  everything 
but  honor  itself  to  win  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  after  them. 
Show  him  how  in  our  own  age  the  heart 
of  humanity  has  beat  with  pity  for  that 
helpless  race  in  the  far-off  cradle  of  the 
world,  Armenia,  and,  alas!  has  beat  with 
shame  in  that  Christianity's  sword-arm 
has  been  smitten  with  coward's  paralysis. 

Hold  up  before  his  imagination  the 
heroes  and  the  mighty  struggles  of  lib- 
erty. Put  to  his  conscience  that  it  is  his 
to  keep  and  foster  that  for  which  the 
fathers  fought.  Teach  him  that  liberty 
means  law,  order — yes — but  that  it  also 
means  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice. 
Teach  him  liberty  of  mind ;  that  things 
perish;  that  the  only  real  things,  the  only 
permanent,  are  sentiments,  motives,  and 
that  here  is  the  only  explanation  of  the 
unity  of  the  race — ^here  the  only  link 
which  binds  together  the  ages.  Teach 
him,  above  all,  that  the  higher  liberty, 
the  only  real  liberty,  is  that  conferred 
by  knowing,  loving  and  following  the 
truth;  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
And  if  in  the  clashings  of  events,  and 
the  contentions  of  men,  and  the  greeds, 
the  jealousies  and  the  bickerings  of 
nations,  it  may  oft-times  seem  to  you  that 
truth  is  on  the  scaffold  while  wrong  sits 
enthroned,  yet  it  is  yonrs  to  teach  that 
through  all,  and  over  all,  and  above  all, 
God  leigns. 

And  to  us  who  stand  in  the  blaze  of 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  cen- 
tury, it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  fit  to  teach 
the  little  ones  who  has  not  something  of 
the  spirit,  the  motive  of  that  Teacher  who 
never  went  beyond  the  confines  of  an 
obscure  Roman  province,  who  wrote  no 
book,  held  no  public  office,  owned  no 
property,  and  whose  reported  sayings 
discover  no  hint  of  what  we  call  art, 
science,  literature,  philosophy;  but  yet 
who  so  taught  great  and  high  themes 
that  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  And  that  is  one  great  test  of 
teaching.  Who  so  taught,  with  such 
love  for  childhood,  with  such  faith  in 
childhood,  with  such  hope  for  childhood, 
that  the  little  children  adopted  him  as 
their  teacher.  And  that  is  the  supreme 
test  of  teaching. 

Teachers!    In  the  school,  in  the  family,  I 


in  the  shop,  in  the  office.  Teachers  all ! 
For  we  be  all  teachers  and  scholars  to- 
gether—put something  of  this  spirit,  this 
power,  this  motive  into  your  work,  and 
you  cannot,  you  dare  not,  you  shall  not 
i'a^iX,— Journal  of  Pedagogy, 
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BY  A.  C.  SCAMMHI.I.. 


EVERY  teacher  of  little  children  has 
noticed  and  wondered  at  the  peculiar 
emphasis  they  give  to  certain  words,  es- 
pecially in  verse  reading. 

I  firequently  give  the  time  allotted  to 
the  class  in  second  reader  to  the  correction 
of  their  emphasis  and  to  trying  to  find 
their  why,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their 
errors  lie  in  psychological  reasons. 

For  example,  these  lines  addressed  to 
a  lily  were  read  thus : 

"  I  wish  that  tny  heart  were  always 
As  spotless  and  pure  as  you. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  be  like  the 
lily?"  ^^My  heart:'  ''What  do  you 
wish  your  heart  to  be  like  ?"  "  The  lily. ' ' 
'  *  Now  read ,  telling  me  this.  * '  Again  the 
children  read,  emphasizing  my.  Each 
child  seemed  to  catch  the  idea,  but  liked 
his  own  rendering  better.  Only  after  re- 
peated efforts  is  correct  reading  secured. 

We  notice  that  some  children  read  the 
expressions,  I  know,  I  think,  as  /  know, 
/  think.  Verily,  they  are  little  egotists. 
No,  they  honestly  express  what  we  older 
people  repress.  Whatever  they  enjoy 
they  appropriate  as  **my*'  or  **mine," 
and  the  **I"  being  in  it,  makes  their 
good  time.  This  wrong  emphasis  of  the 
first  person  singular  illustrates  other 
faulty  emphasis.  It  is  usually  natural 
emphasis,  and  will  correct  itself  as  the 
mind  matures.  I  really  think  that  we 
take  away  much  of  the  child's  pleasure 
and  riches  when  we  take  from  him  his 
way  of  reading  and  give  him  ours. 

Shall  we,  then,  ignore  incorrect  word 
emphasis?  Not  quite  that.  I  would 
write  the  sentence  containing  the  dis- 
puted word  upon  the  blackboard,  and  ask 
the  children  to  give  the  thought  in  their 
own  words.  These  thoughts,  expressed 
so  differently,  I  would  also  write  upon 
the  board,  to  make  sure  they  are  clearly 
understood  by  each  child.  Erasing  all 
but  the  original  sentence,  I  would  ask 
each  of  the  class  to  underline  the  strong 
word,  and  then  read. — School  Education, 
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'  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  NUMBER/* 


PRINCIPAI,  J.  K.  KI*I*WOOD,  M.  A.  PITTSBURG. 


AMONG  the  proceeding  of  the  recent 
State  Teachers'  Association  reported  in 
the  September  issue  of  the /oumal  we  notice 
several  criticisms  of  **The  Psychology  of 
Number/'  a  splendid  volume  written  by 
Drs.  McLellan  and  Dewey.  Although  the 
high  standing  of  the  authors  among  sdiolars 
is  not  greatly  endangered  thereby,  yet  these 
strictures  should  not  go  unchallenged,  as 
such  comment  may  result  in  keeping  many 
teachers  from  reading  the  book,  from  a 
,  much-needed  mastery  of  its  principles,  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  application  to  school- 
room work ;  may  interferelwith  the  dissemin- 
ation of  truth  and  true  method.  In  view  of 
these  conse(]iuences  the  following  corrections 
and  suggestions  are  presented. 

At  the  very  outset  Prof.  Noetling,  eager 
for  the  fray,  levels  his  lance  for  a  Quixotic 
thrust  at  the  title.  He  thinks  the  work 
should  have  been  called  **  Theory  of  Num- 
bers," and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was 
not  so  entitled.  If  he  will  take  his  Algebra 
and  turn  to  the  chapter  headed  **  Theory  of 
Numbers,''  he  may  be  able  to.  ^pisp  the 
authors'  reasons  for  not  christening  their 
book  **  Theory."  To  maintain  that  the 
book  should  bear  the  name  *' Theory  of 
Numbers"  is  to  write  one's  self  down  as 
being  ignorant  of  (a)  what  is  meant  by 
**  Theory  of  Numbers,"  or  (b)  what  the  book 
really  teaches.  It  neither  intends  nor 
attempts  to  treat  of  the  theory  of  numbers; 
such  things  as  Fermat's  theorem,  Wilson's 
theorem,  or  propositions  like  "The  num- 
ber of  prime  numbers  is  infinite"  are 
entirely  foreign  to  its  scope.  But  if  * '  theory ' ' 
really  be  preferable  to  **  psychology,"  it  is 
strange  that  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
did  not  suegest  the  change.  The  authors 
meant  to  snow— did  show — how  the  mind 
works  in  getting  hold  of  number  and 
numerical  relations — in  reaching  conscious- 
ness of  ratio,  or  number.  For  candid  and 
intelligent  minds  the  title  is  justified  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  the  entire  book  is  a  defence 
of  it 

"Scarcely  two  writers,"  says  the  critic, 
*  *  *  *  agree  even  upon  the  use  of  the  terms 
applied  to  the  various  activities. ' '  To  show 
how  reckless  this  assertion  is,  we  challenge 
him  to  name  two  writers  who  do  not  agree 
that  the  fundamental  activity  of  mind  is  the 
synthetic-anafytic.  That  this  activity  work- 
ing on  quantity  gives  rise  to  number  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  book.  Mr.  Noetling 
a&;rees  that  number  is  ratio  and  is  "put  into 
things; ' '  but  when  he  says  it  is  a  "  necessarv 
creation  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with 
aggregates  of  things,  "he  not  only  contradicts 
his  own  and  the  authors'  statement  that 
mere  manipulation  of  objects  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  idea  of  number,  but  he 
also  errs  in  asserting  that  the  mind  *  'creates' ' 
number.    There  exists  a  relation  between 


things  regardless  of  mind.  Without  mind 
there  is  no  number,  because  this  relation 
can  not  be  conceived;  and  number  is  a 
conceived  relation  between  things.  Mind 
becomes  conscious  of  ratio,  or  relation  (num- 
ber), thro'  its  activity  in  defining  quantity. 

Our  critic  is  altogether  at  sea  as  to  what 
the  authors'  mean  by  "  fixed  unit."  He 
says,  "It  is  unquestionably  correct  to  say 
that  the  fixed  or  abstract  unit,  when  refi^arded 
as  an  abstraction,  can  not  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  anything."  I  quote  from  the 
book:  "The  assumption  that  some  one  object 
is  the  natural  unit  of  quantity,  which  is 
then  increased  by  bringing  in  other  objects, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth;  number 
does  not  arise  at  all  until  we  cease  taking 
objects  as  objects,  and  regard  them  simply 
as  parts  which  make  up  a  whole,  as  units 
which  measure  a  magnitude."  "Accord- 
ing to.  the  Grube  method  unity  is  one  things 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it."  "  In  beginning 
with  the  fixed  unit  one  object,  then  going 
on  to  two  objects,  *  *  *  there  is  no  intrinsic 
psychological  connection  among  the  various 
operations. ' '  The  *  *  fixed  unit "  of  the  book 
is  never  an  "  abstraction,"  but  always  one 
thing  or  object.  Mr.  Noetling  agrees  with 
the  authors  that  the  "  fixed  unit  method  " 
is  pernicious,  but  does  not  understand  that 
they  declare  the  Grube  method  to  be  a  '  'fixed 
unit  method,"  and  therefore  fundamentally 
bad.  What  is  an  "abstract  unit?"  One 
something  is  always  concrete.  The  number 
^«^— the  ratio  of  a  to  a — is  abstract,  but  it  is 
not  a  unit.  Every  unit  (of  measure)  is  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  quantity 
(or  magnitude)  to  be  measured.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  "the  majority  of  teachers  begin 
with  the  fixed  or  abstract  unit."  Shade  of 
Sir  Isaac  !  Our  six-year-olds  begin  with 
pure  number  !  If  not,  "  abstract  unit "  has 
no  meaning  whatever,  and  our  critic  is 
hopelessly  muddled. 

"  The  authors  declare  that  every  number 
is  quantitative,  a  whole  composed  of  parts. 
To  Duild  or  construct  number  they  regard  as 
vicious.  This  declaration  has  little  to  sus- 
tain it."  On  the  contrary  they  show  that 
number  is  a  (mentally)  *'  constructive  "  pro- 
cess—that it  is  not  itself  quantity,  but  the 
mind's  way  of  measuring  (making  definite) 
quantity  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  quantitative 
analysis,  not  of  a  qualititive  analysis;  for  as 
Dr.  Harris  says,  * '  the  qualitative  is  dropped, 
and  attention  fixed  upon  the  quantitative." 
On  page  62  we  read  that  number  "arises 
from  constructive  (psychical)  activity,  from 
the  actual  use  of  certain  things  in  reaching 
a  certain  end."  On  page  69:  "Number  is 
the  product  of  the  mere  repetition  of  a  unit 
of  measurement;  it  simply  indicates  how 
many  there  are;  it  is  purely  abstract,  denot- 
ing the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  mind 
constructs  defined  parts  into  a  unified  and 
definite  whole."  The  authors  would  start 
with  a  vague  whole  (as  a  basket  of  eggs), 
then  break  up  the  whole  into  units  (dozens) 
to  be  used  in  measuring  (counting  o£f )  the 
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quantity,  and  finally  recognize  these  units, 
or  parts,  as  measuring  the  whole,  which  is 
now  a  defined  whole  or  unity— a  sum  of  all 
the  parts  (say  ten  dozens).  The  ten  repre- 
sents so  many  units  of  measurement  (the 
dozen)  and  expresses  the  numerical  value  of 
the  quantity.  It  is  a  pure  number— ^t,  re- 
sult of  a  purely  mental  process— denoting 
the  series  of  ten  acts  by  which  the  mind 
constructs  defined  parts  (dozens)  into  a 
definite  whole.  For  these  operations  there 
is  an  intrinsic  reason,  a  reason  in  the  mind 
itself.  In  beginning  with  the  *  *  fixed  unit, ' ' 
one  object,  proceeding  to  two  objects,  then 
to  three,  and  so  on,  <z  la  Grube,  **  there  is  no 
intrinsic  psychological  connection  among 
the  various  operations.  We  may  add,  we 
may  subtract,  we  may  find  a  ratio;  but  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  ratio,  remain  (ps^xhologi- 
cally^  separate  processes.  Accordi  ng  to  true 
psycnology,  we  begin  with  a  whole  of 
(quantity,  which  on  one  side  is  analyzed  into 
its  units  of  measurement,  while  on  the  other 
these  units  are  synthesized  to  constitute  the 
value  of  the  original  magnitude;  we  have 
parts  which  refer  to  a  whole,  and  »»2/j  which 
make  a  sum.  Here  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction are  psychological  counterparts;  we 
actually  perform  both  these  operations, 
whether  we  consciously  note  more  than  one 
of  them  or  not.  Similarly,  we  go  through 
a  process  of  ratioing  in  the  rhythmic  con- 
struction of  the  whole  (much)  out  of  the 
units  (many);  the  conscious  grasp  of  the 
principle  of  ratio  will  therefore  involve  no 
new  operation,  but  simply  reflection  upon 
what  we  have  already  done."  In  view  of 
this,  and  other  explanations,  does  any  one 
familiar  with  the  mind's  activities  regard 
the  grievance  of  the  authors  against  the 
GruTC  method  as  **  imaginary'*  ? 

Wehn  Mr.  Noetling  charges  that  the 
practical  part  of  the  book  is  antiquated  and 
obsolete,  he  antagonizes  the  views  of  every 

Srominent  mathematician  that  has  noticed 
[le  book.  Prof.  Fine,  of  Princeton,  thinks 
this  '* obsolete"  part  very  valuable,  even 
more  so  than  the  psychological.  Prof. 
Baker,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
many  other  eminent  mathematical  teachers, 
give  high  value  to  the  practical  part.  Of 
course  old  "methods"  are  used,  and  of 
necessity  must  be  used;  a-|-b  is  addition, 
a+b  is  division.  The  old  process  must  be 
essentially  followed ;  but  the  critic  overlooks 
the  difference  between  the  mechanical  and 
the  intelligent  proformance  of  a  process. 
The  meth^  of  primary  number  teaching 
suggested  by  the  authors  leads  the  pupil  to 
a  true  conception  of  number  and  01  the 
^r^^^^,  sothattiie  otherwise  badly  mechan- 
ical operations  are  filled  with  meaning. 
Number  is  grasped  in  its  true  meaning,  and 
intelligence  adds  true  interest  to  all  numeri- 
cal operations.  What  was  mere  mechanical 
manipulation  of  mystic  symbols  becomes 
truly  educative.  Let  any  critic  point  out 
any  other  book-^i)  That  contains  so  logical 
and  psychological    a   presentation  of  the 


method  to  be  followed  in  primary  number 
teaching.  (Dr.  Harris  thinks  this  feature 
especiafly  fine,  but  perhaps  he  is  not  eood 
authority.)  (2)  That  properly  introduces 
the  idea  ot  measurement  (in  the  broad  sense) 
at  all.  (3)  That  shows  tne  real  connection 
between  the  **  fundamental  operations"  as 
phases  of  the  ''  measuring  "  (defining)  pro- 
cess. (4)  That  places  '*  mictions  "  in  tneir 
true  relation  to  **  intej^ers  " — as  in  fact  only 
the  conscious  application  of  the  ideas  present 
in  all  number  processes.  (5)  That  practically 
treats  percentage  as  a  mere  application  of 
fractions  (which  Mr.  N.  highly  lauds). 
The  critics  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  true 

gurpose,  scope,  and  teachings  of  the  book, 
ence  frequently  engage  in  battle  with  ''men 
of  straw. "  For  example,  do  they  know  that 
the  two  problems — (a)  Gave  3  oranges  to 
each  of  4  boys;  how  many  oranges?  (b) 
Divided  12  oranges  among  4  tx>ys;  how 
many  to  each  ? — are  essentially  the  same — 
the  same,  that  is,  in  the  fundsuoiental  move- 
ments of  the  mind?  Do  they  realize  that 
multiplication  is  not  "merely  a  short 
method  of  addition  " — that  it  is  psychologi- 
cally more  complex  than  additiox^  makes  a 
severer  demand  upon  attention,  and  should 
therefore  follow  rather  than  accompany  (as 
in  Grube)  addition  and  subtraction  P  Mr. 
Ehrhart  says  the  authors  "sweep  aside 
what  some  teachers  regard  as  most  excellent, 
without  giving  anything  to  take  its  place." 
This  would  TC  severe  if  true.  Of  course 
"The  Psychology  of  Number."  is  not  a 
primary  arithmetic  containing  cut  and  dried 
lessons  in  all  their  details,  but  it  ^ves  the 
fundamental  (psychological)  principles  and 
abundant  suggestions  for  primary  work 
based  upon  them,  assuming  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  industry  upon  the  part  of  teachers 
— especially  leaders  and  teachers  of  teachers 
— ^to  work  out  necessary  details  for  their 
own  use.  This  gentleman  also  speaks  of 
"developing"  the  idea  of  "one"  from  a 
single  object;  but  this  "one"  is  not  a 
number;  it  is  an  observed  object,  an  individ- 
ual, one  whole,  a  qualitative  unity,  but  not 
a  unit.  Where  is  the  ratio  ?  What  is  the 
relation  of  "one"  or  one  cube?  Number 
tells  how  many  units  of  measure  there  are  ; 
in  "  one  cube  "  we  have  a  whole,  but  no  unit 
of  measure;  hence  the  child  gets  an  idea  of 
individuality,  but  no  idea  of  measurement, 
relation  or  number  (of  course  a  child  six  or 
eight  years  of  age  never  had  any  idea  of  an 
individual  thing  before  entering  a  Grube 
school).  If  it  is  well  to  limit  the  first  year's 
work.to  numbers  under  ten,  why  not  carry 
out  the  method  to  its  logical  result— "the 
number  20  to  occupy  three  years  ?  "  The 
teacher  who  can  keep  pupils  from  jumping 
the  fence  into  fields  ot  play  containing 
twenties,  and  more,  has  neither  been  bom 
nor  made  ;  the  one  who  can  keep  children 
interested  in  this  "  grind  "  must  indeed  be 
an  artist,  for  the  process  is  essentially  one 
of  mechanical  drill.  Of  course  the  objects 
afford  some  interest,  but  the  interest  is  in 
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the  things,  not  in  the  numbers.  "In  the 
number,  as  number,  there  is  no  variety,  but 
simply  the  ever-recurring  monotony  of 
ringing  the  changes  on  one  and  two  and 
three,  etc.  Moreover,  the  appeal  is  con- 
stantly made  simply  to  the  memorizing 
power.  These  combinations  are  facts  to  be 
learned.*'  By  the  true  method  (number  as 
mode  of  measurement)  attention  and  judg- 
ment are  trained,  **  and  this  training,  which 
forms  the  habit  of  definite  analysis  and 
synthesis,  forms  the  habit  of  the  rhythmic 
balancing  of  parts  against  one  another  in  a 
whole,  and  the  habit  of  the  rhythmic  or 
orderly  breaking  up  of  a  whole  into  its  defi- 
nite parts.  So  far  as  this  habit  is  formed 
the  memory  will  take  care  of  itself.'*  This 
method  xna^L!tsprocesses\h!t  basis  of  teaching. 
The  idea  of  number  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
processes;  hence  the  Grube  method,  which 
makes  numbers  the  basis  of  teaching  num- 
ber, is  unsound  and  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  pedagogy.  The  result  comes 
through  the  process^  hence  can  not,  logically 
or  psychologically,  be  made  the  basis  of 
teaching  children  similar  results.  In  giv- 
ing pupils  an  idea  of  heat  as  a  result  of 
friction,  no  intelligent  teacher  would  make 
heat  the  basis  of  teaching.  On  the  contrary 
he  would  begin  with  the  process  of  rubbing. 
The  Grube  method,  it  is  true,  uses  objects, 
but  it  proceeds  from  their  mere  observation 
instead  of  from  the  constructive  use  of  them. 
Yet  there  are  worse  methods. 

And  here  comes  my  old  friend.  Prof. 
Spayd,  with  the  **  child  study  **  solution  (in 
the  sweet  bye  and  bye)  of  the  problem,  and 
the  suggestion  that  number  is  a  matter  of 
observation,  quoting  Dr.  Conant  and  his 
**  crow  **  story  in  support  thereof.  The  fact 
is  that  so  long  as  objects  are  taken  as 
observed  objects — things  with  individual 
meaning — the  number  concept  can  not  arise. 
This  the  **  Psychology  of  Number**  clearly 
shows.  Observation  may  eive  the  idea  of 
"oneness  and  moreness  of  things  of  the 
same  kind,'*  but  of  number  (ratio)  never. 
A  child  or  a  dog  or  a  savage  may  distin- 
guish between  one  object  and  two,  or  be- 
tween four  and  five;  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  the  presence  of  the  number  idea. 
"Primitive  people  seem  to  see  number.** 
Indeed  !  This  is  more  than  modem  people 
can  do.  Evidently  the  "  number'*  spoken  of 
by  Conant  is  not  the  number  of  which  Drs. 
McLellan  and  Dewey  speak.  Admitting  that 
the  "crow  could  count  up  to  four,"  could  see 
the  diflference  between  four  and  more,  it  only 
follows  that  its  mind  could  contain  but  four 
definite  mental  pictures  of  one  man.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  relation  of  one  object  to 
four  objects— ratio,  pure  number  (four) — was 
conceived  by  the  crow.  Nor  is  any  such 
thing  claimed.  Speaking  of  the  "words 
which  give  expression  to  the  number  sense, ' ' 
Dr.  Conant  himself  says:  "They  express 
ideas  which  are,  at  first,  wholly  concrete." 
Furthermore,  his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  number  is  from  a  historical 


standpoint,  and  he  admits  that  from  this 
point  of  view  "  no  definite  and  final  answer 
can  be  given,"  declaring  that  certain  facts 
as  to  primitive  and  savage  languages  "must 
of  necessity  deter  the  mathematician  from 
seeking  to  push  his  investigation  too  far 
back  toward  the  very  origin  of  number." 
But  these  facts  can  not  deter  the  psycholo- 
gist. In  "The  Psychology  of  Number" 
they  are  used  as  aids  in  showing  what  the 
(psychological)  origin  of  number  is,  and  as 
illustrations  ol  how  the  mind  acts  in  getting 
the  idea  of  number. 
The  book  sets  out  to  answer  two  questions: 

ii)  Why  do  we  ask  respecting  any  quantity, 
LOW  much  ?  (2)  How  do  we  determine  this 
how  much  f  It  answers  the  questions 
explicitly,  showing  that  (i)  arises  from 
limitation — from  need  of  economically  adopt- 
ing means  to  end.  That  this  is  correct  will 
be  found  out  by  the  "  child  study  "  men,  if 
they  are  not  incompetent  observers.  They 
will  also  learn  that,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  to 
the  child  "the  fitth  key  is  five."  The 
writer  has  observed  this  fact  for  years.  It 
is  true  whether  the  child  be  "ordinary," 
subordinary  or  extraordinary.  Dr.  Conant. 
speaking  of  the  savage,  says:  "Not  only 
does  he  use  his  fingers  to  assist  him  in  his 
tally,  but  he  almost  always  begins  with  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  thence  proceed- 
ing towards  the  thumb,  which  is  5." 

In  answering  (2),  the  authors  very  clearly 
show  that  we  determine  the  how  much  by 
determining  the  how  many  of  some  unit  oj 
measure;  that  the  vague  whole,  the  vague 
how  much,  becomes  the  definite  so  much 
through  the  synthetic-analytic  activity 
working  upon  quantity.  If  this  be  wroncj, 
let  the  critics  cease  beating  about  the  buMi 
and  show  that  it  is  wrong.  If  the  authors 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  normal  action  of  the 
mind,  let  the  critics  point  out  what  is  the 
normal  action.  Either  the  Grube  method 
should  be  discarded  as  non-psychological,  or 
analysis-synthesis  as  the  (received)  funda- 
mental and  universal  mina  process  should 
be  repudiated.  When  Dr.  Hall  or  any  other 
person  is  ready  to  show  that  the  synthetic- 
analytic  is  not  the  fundamental  activity  of 
mind,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the 
Grubeized  zealots  hope  to  dislodge  our 
authors/rom  their  (at  present)  impregnable 
position. 

If  Prof.  Spayd  believes,  as  he  intimates, 
that  the  book  "  has  answered  its  purpose  " 
by  stimulating  Dr.  Hall  to  investigate,  he 
has  but  an  infinitesimal  idea  of  its  •  'purpose* ' 
and  scope.  All  The  Journal  critics  agree 
that  the  book  is  stimulating;  it  certainly 
does  stimulate  Grube-grinders  to  gnashing 
of  teeth,  if  not  to  better  things.  Success  in 
primary  number  teaching  must  be  based 
upon  an  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning 
and  function  of  number.  This  conception 
can  be  secured  by  a  thorough  study  of  this 
book,  whose  principles,  rationally  applied, 
can  not  fail  to  work  a  great  reform.  The 
work  is  not  only  "  stimulating;  "  it  is  pro- 
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found  in  thought,  rich  in  illustration, 
unique,  fascinating,  and  invaluable  to  the 
ambitions  student  and  teacher  who  has  no 
ax  to  grind,  but  an  **  instrument  of  torture** 
to  him  who  seeks  to  reconcile  an  unsound 
theory  of  number  teaching  with  its  invul- 
nerable pedagogical  conclusions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


BY  RHODA  I«KE. 


IN  most  classes  the  children  are  furn- 
ished with  only  one  reading  book.  In 
many  cases  it  would  be  unjust  to  ask  the 
parents  to  provide  others,  and  useless  to 
ask  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  supply  them. 
That  supplementary  reading  is  very  de- 
sirable no  one  will  deny.  When  a  child 
has  read  through  his  book,  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  The  next  book  is  perhaps,  at  that 
time,  too  difficult,  and  he  becomes  dis- 
couraged. What  he  needs  is  another 
book  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness. 
Some  of  the  children  may  be  slow,  and 
the  teacher  considers  a  review  necessary. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they 
had  new  lessons  containing  the  difficult 
words,  they  would  take  a  great  deal  more 
interest  in  them  than  in  merely  going 
over  old  ground.  My  opinion  is  that  we 
can  not  have  too  much  supplementary 
reading.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
making  good  readers.  Indeed,  so  eager 
do  the  children  become  for  reading  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  sufficient 
material. 

Old  books  that  the  children  may  have 
can  be  used.  Select  suitable  stories,  cut 
them  out  and  mount  on  pasteboard  or 
heavy  brown  paper.  Children's  papers, 
Sunday-school  magazines,  and  the 
**  Young  Folks'  Comer"  in  the  weekly 
papers  supply  others.  A  better  style  of 
supplementary  reading  is  that  made  by 
the  teacher  herself.  When  a  lesson  is 
reached  in  the  book  containing  a  number 
of  unphonetic  and  difficult  words,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  write  out  on  slips  of  paste- 
board, or  on  the  backs  of  business  cards 
(make  the  picture  on  the  card  supply  the 
text),  sentences  containing  these  words 
in  the  form  of  a  short  story.  Collect  the 
business  cards  that  the  children  may  get 
at  the  fall  fairs,  and  use  them  for  this 
purpose.  You  will  find  it  an  excellent  plan 
to  utilize  available  matter  in  this  way. 

However,  the  supplementary  reading 
that  stands  ahead  of  all  is  the  stories  the 
children  themselves  write.    When  they 


are  sufficiently  advanced,  and  are  writing 
stories  from  pictures,  reproducing  anec- 
dotes, etc.,  select  the  best  ones,  have 
them  rewritten  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  kept  for  reading  material.  Children 
learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  when  they 
know  the  powers  of  the  letters  they  will 
go  right  on,  and  will  read  all  you  can 
supply  them. — Educational  Journal, 


GETTING  BOYS  TO  WORK. 


1WENT  to  Miss  Sprague's  room  to  chat 
a  moment  with  her  one  evening  after 
school ;  and  I  found  a  boy  washing  the 
slate  blackboard  for  her.  He  was  doing 
it  very  reluctantly,  and  I  remarked  that 
two  of  my  boys  were  doing  the  same 
work  for  me  and  having  a  jolly  time  in 
there,  alone. 

**  How  do  you  get  your  boysto  do  so 
much  for  you?  You  are  always  telling 
of  something  nice  your  boys  have  been 
doing,**  said  Miss* Sprague. 

'•  Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  '*They 
offer  to  do  things."  And  so  they  did; 
they  had  a  fashion  of  saying  when  going 
out  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  "Isn't 
there  something  I  can  do  for  you?  "  Of 
course,  I  kept  a  lot  of  things  **  thought 
up/'  to  give  them  to  do,  since  it  gave 
them  so  much  pleasure. 

They  supplemented  the  janitor's  work, 
and  were  happy  in  serving  me,  as  they 
thought.  Maybe  I  didn '  t  appreciate  those 
boys,  but  you  couldn't  make  them  believe 
that  I  didn't. 

In  course  of  time.  Miss  Sprague's  class 
came  to  me,  but  they  didn't  offer  to  do 
any  school-room  work.  If  I  asked,  there 
were  always  one  or  two  who  complied, 
and  they  did  their  work  well  and  pleas- 
antly. 

One  night,  however,  they  wanted  to 
finish  a  base-ball  game  begun  at  noon, 
and  when  I  asked  if  some  one  would  stay 
and  do  some  work  for  me,  not  one  volun- 
teered. I  felt  hurt  and  did  not  ask  again, 
and  one  by  one  they  filed  past  me  and 
went  down  stairs.  I  was  ashamed  and 
offended,  so  I  came  in  and  washed  the 
boards  myself. 

In  the  morning,  I  said :  **If  you  wish 
a  thing  to  be  well  done,  you  must  do  it 
yourself;  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others. 
Last  night,  I  asked  the  boys  to  do  this 
for  me,  and  not  one  was  willing ;  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  the  girls  for  fear  they  might 
decline,  too;  so  I  did  it  myself." 
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I  let  these  remarks  sink  in,  fully  ex- 
pecting an  exjplanation  at  noon  or  at 
night,  from  individuals,  at  least. 

None  came.  I  saw  I  must  storm  the 
fort,  so  I  kept  the  boys  at  noon.  What 
I  said  is  not  quite  quotable,  but  I  took 
the  citadel,  and  have  had  undisputed  pos- 
session ever  since. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I  at  last,  '*let  us 
understand  each  other ;  when  I  want  any- 
thing done,  shall  I  do  it  myself,  or  ask 
the  girls?" 

"Ask  «w,'*  said  one.  "Yes,  yes," 
chimed  in  others. 

"Which  ones  shall  I  ask  ?  "  All  hands 
went  up  eagerly.  I  thanked  them 
warmly.  Then  they  took  courage  to  ex- 
plain that  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  at  their  game.  One  big  boy  strug- 
glol  to  his  feet  and  made  a  most  manly 
apology,  which  seemed  to  speak  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  class;  and  we 
parted  better  friends  than  ever  before. 

Since  then,  not  a  day  passes  without 
bringing  me  an  abufadant  o£fer  of  ser- 
vice. Their  motto  seems  to  be,  "/<rA 
dien;  "  and  I  know  and  they  know  it  is 
a  good  motto.  This  is  the  way  I  got  one 
d^  to  help  me. 


HOW  WTTI,E  JAPS  COUNT. 

THE  little  Jap  was  busily  eneaged  in 
counting  Uie  knuckles  of  his  left  hand 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right.  He  had 
gone  over  them  several  times  when  a 
companion  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
"I  am  counting  the  days  to  Christ- 
mas," replied  the  little  Jap,  with  a  smile. 
"You  know  some  of  the  months  have 
more  days  than  others,  and  I  am  count- 
ing the  days  and  adding  them  together." 
The  Jap's  companion  seemed  puzzled, 
and  asked j  "  How  do  you  do  it  that 
way?" 

"How do ^^w  do  it?"  asked  the  Jap, 
instead  of  answering  the  question. 

"Why,  we,"  replied  the  little  New 
Yorker,  "  have  a  rhyme: 

'Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November.* 

Those  are  the  short  months,  and  the 
others  are  long." 

The  Jap  had  never  heard  of  that,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  away  from  Japan 
very  long. 

"  We  count  on  our  knuckles,"  he  said. 
"  The  knuckles  are  the  long  months,  and 
the  spaces  between  them,  the  short  ones. 


The  first  knuckle  is  January,  long,  and 
the  first  space  next  to  it  is  February, 
short,  and  so  on  to  the  knuckle  of  the 
little  finger,  which  is  July.  Then  you 
repeat  on  the  knuckle  of  the  little  finger, 
which  is  also  August,  and  go  back  and 
end  on  the  knuckle  of  the  second  finger, 
which  is  December.    See  ?  *  * 

"  I  see,"  replied  the  little  New  Yorker; 
"but  how  many  days  is  Christmas  oflF, 
anyhow?" 

"As  this  is  the  first  of  May,"  replied 
the  little  Jap,  running  over  his  knuckles 
rapidly,  "Christmas  is — let  me  see— just 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days  oflF." — 
YouMs  Companion. 


EPHRAIM. 


BY  MARY  A.  GOVB. 


BIG,'overgrown  Ephraim !  Dirty,  awk  - 
ward  Ephraim !  It  was  the  writing 
lesson,  and  as  Miss  Bennett  came  down 
the  aisle,  she  had  a  bright  smile  for  the 
little  girl  in  front,  whose  slate  was  filled 
with  neatly  written  lines,  and  then  (may 
God  foreive  her)  only  a  frown  of  disap- 
proval tor  Ephraim's  straggling  work. 
It  was  so  poor  that  she  thought  it  was  pur- 
posely, wilfully  so.   Misjudged  Ephraim  ! 

But  another  day — a  day  for  which  she 
will  be  always  glad — something  in  the 
cramped  position  and  the  anxious  face 
told  her  the  boy  was  trjnng,  and  instead 
of  "  Oh  Ephraim,  that  isn't  right !"  she 
said,  "I  think  that  is  a  little  better  to- 
day ;  come  to  the  board,  where  you  can 
have  a  larger  copy."  Then  followed 
days,  weeks,  months  of  careful,  pains- 
taking work,  five  minutes  at  noon  or 
night  gladly  given  to  tracing  the  very 
large  copies  on  the  blackboard.  Patient 
Ephraim !  At  last  one  morning  he  took 
to  the  principars  oflSce  a  written  paper 
over  which  she  exclaimed  in  happy  sur- 
prise, "Why  Ephraim,  you  didn't  write 
this  yourself  ?  I  can't  believe  it."  Happy, 
victorious  Ephraim  I 

Again  it  was  sewing.  Ephraim's  card 
was  bent  and  soiled.  There  were  knots 
on  the  right  side  and  many  wrong 
stitches.  But  patiently  the  right  was 
emphasized  and  striven  for,  until  one  day 
in  spring.  Miss  Bennett  stood  binding  up 
some  language  papers  in  a  dainty  card- 
board cover,  with  a  buttercup  pattern 
sewed  in  delicate  silks,  and  Ephraim 
watched  her  with  shining  eyes,  for  he 
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had  sewed  it  for  her,  every  stitch.  Again, 
victorious  Ephraim  ! 

Bphraim  was  tardy  so  often,  and  it  was 
very  trying.  Miss  Bennett  spoke  re- 
proachfully, and  did  not  listen  to  his  ex- 
planations as  carefully  as  she  should 
have  done,  until  one  morning  he  said, 
'*  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  like  to  be  late,  but  I 
have  to  go  by  my  mother,  by  the  hospi- 
tal." A  few  questions  and  a  call  at  the 
boy's  home  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
mother  had  been  very  severely  burned, 
and  had  been  in  the  hospital  several 
weeks;  the  older  sister  was  lying  in  bed 
at  home,  having  freely  given  from  her 
arm  and  leg,  live  skin  to  heal  her 
mother's  wound.  The  father  was  out  in 
the  country  trying  to  get  work,  and  send- 
ing home  barely  enough  money  to  pay 
the  hospital  fees.  There  were  an  old 
grandmother  and  a  little  baby  brother, 
and  Kphraim  was  nurse  and  housekeeper 
and  errand  boy,  and  was  doing  all  so 
well.     Loving,  faithful  Ephraim  ! 

In  the  late  fall  when  it  was  too  cold  to 
go  bare-footed,  Ephraim  wore  some  very 
large  boots  to  school — ^several  sizes  too 
large  they  were,  and  so  noisy  as  he 
dragged  them  awkwardly  across  the 
school-room.  The  boys  laughed,  but  Eph- 
raim smiled  bravely  at  Miss  Bennett  as  he 
waited  that  night  to  lift  her  bicycle  down 
the  steps,  and  told  her,  **  I  have  no  shoes. 
I  wear  my  father's  boots.  I  tell  the  boys 
I  go  to  school  just  the  same.  It  no  hurt 
me  if  they  laugh."     Heroic  Ephraim  ! 

Ephraim  was  a  Jew,  and  had  been 
taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  food  not 
prepared  in  the  way  of  his  own  people, 
so  at  the  school  picnic  he  quietly  refused 
Miss  Bennett's  treat  and  for  conscience 
sake  endured  hunger.     Loyal  Ephraim  ! 

In  the  school  was  a  tiny  little  girl  who 
was  very  lame  and  walked  with  crutches. 
She  lived  near  Ephraim,  and  on  icy  morn- 
ings he  brought  her  to  school  in  his 
arms,  expressing  his  indignation  with  the 
two  big  brothers  who  would  let  their 
little  lame  sister  walk  on  such  slippery 
sidewalks.     Chivalrous  Ephraim  ! 

Near  the  close  of  that  year,  Miss  Ben- 
nett found  these  lines  in  her  copy  of 
Lowell's  Poems, 

"  And  thus  among  the  untaught  poor, 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  home, 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome." 

She  wrote  in  the  margin,  opposite,  the 
one  word  —  Ephraim. — Primary  Edu- 
cation. 


THE  DEAD  LINE.* 


SOM^  T^ACHKRS  DIE  BEFORE  THEY  ARE 
READY  FOR  BURIAI,." 


THE  exegesis  of  this  text  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  means  that  some  teachers 
quit  growing  before  they  are  ready  to 
quit  the  school-room.  What  to  do  with 
teachers  who  have  quit  growing,  is  a 
problem  vastly  more  difficult  to  solve. 
Shall  we  pension  them?  Or  is  there 
a  resurrection  for  teachers  who  have 
reached  the  dead  line?  The  catechism 
distinctly  affirms  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  the  world  to  come,  but  it  does 
not  say  one  word  about  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy. 

Evidently  one  of  the  best  things  that 
can  be  done  for  the  children  in  our 
schools,  is  to  keep  the  teachers  from 
dying  so  long  as  they  are  not  ready  to 
quit  the  school-room.  It  takes  life  to 
beget  life.  It  takes  a  growing  mind  to 
stimulate  growth  in  other  minds.  Edu- 
cation results  primarily  from  the  play  of 
mind  upon  mind,  from  the  intercourse  of 
soul  with  soul,  from  a  life-giving  force 
or  influence  which  the  teacher  exerts 
upon  the  pupils,  causing  their  intellects 
to  think,  their  hearts  to  expand,  and  their 
wills  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  normal  growth  and  development. 
Contact  with  nature,  access  to  labora- 
tories and  libraries,  amounts  to  very  little 
without  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of 
other  minds  ;  the  savage  in  the  forest  or 
upon  the  plains  is  in  daily  contact  with 
nature  ;  but  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  he  is  no  better  off  than  the  girl  who 
sweeps  the  laboratory  or  the  servant  who 
wheels  the  books  from  the  library  to  the 
professor's  study.  In  treatises  on  educa- 
tion, nature  is  generally  spelled  with  a 
capital  letter,  whilst  humanity  is  written 
and  printed  with  a  small  h,  as  if  rocks, 
and  leaves,  and  stuffed  birds,  and  moun- 
tains, and  rivers  were  possessed  of  the 
attributes  of  a  divine  personality,  en- 
dowed with  educative  powers  far  above 
the  forces  which  go  forth  from  humanity 
or  from  the  living  teacher.  Has  not  the 
time  come  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  living  teacher,  to  magnify  the 
Socrates  behind  the  desk  rather  than  his 
method  or  the  materials  which  he  utilizes 
in  feeding  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  in 

*  Address  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  Bos- 
ton, November  28th,  1896. 
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stimulattng  them  to  healthy  growth  and 
activity?  But  these  influences  can  not 
issue  from  a  teacher  who  has  reached  the 
dead  line,  just  as  little  as  the  species  can 
be  propagated  from  a  dead  tree  by  any 
process  of  budding, or  grafting,  or  seeding. 

Death  is  caused  by  disease.  Diseases 
are  diagnosed  by  symptoms  upon  the 
evidence  of  which  suitable  remedies  are 
applied.  Now  gray  hairs  are  not  a 
symptom  from  which  you  can  draw  any 
reliable  inferences.  The  best  teacher  I 
ever  had  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  is  still  the  best  teacher  and  drill- 
master  in  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  summer  he  made  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  reported  to  have  been 
the  life  of  the  very  large  party  in  which 
he  traveled.  Age  is  no  sure  symptom  of 
failure  in  teachers.  A  teacher  who  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  the  years  roll  on,  is  like 
wine  that  has  been  mellowed  and  im- 
proved with  age ;  his  instruction  possesses 
qualities  which  resemble  the  bouquet  of 
the  wines  that  have  become  famous  the 
world  over.  Every  student  who  came 
in  contact  with  Agassiz  felt  this  peculiar- 
ity without  being  able  to  define  it  in 
words;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  their  profession. 
For  this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  import- 
ant that  the  teachers  be  kept  growing 
while  their  years  of  service  continue. 

An  unfailing  symptom  of  the  disease 
under  discussion  becomes  visible  at  insti- 
tutes and  other  gatherings  of  teachers. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  have  devised  the 
best  system  of  institutes  the  world  has 
ever  known.  All  the  teachers  are  paid 
for  their  attendance  ;  hence  there  are  no 
absences  except  by  reason  of  sickness. 
The  revenue  from  the  county  treasury, 
from  evening  entertainments  and  from 
other  sources,  gives  us  money  enough  to 
secure  the  best  talent  in  the  English 
speaking  world.  For  special  work  we 
can  divide  the  institute  into  sections. 
The  general  meetings  give  us  the  inspi- 
ration of  numbers.  Naturally  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  thinks  of  the  annual  institute 
as  a  means  for  keeping  the  teachers 
from  dying  before  they  are  ready  for 
burial.  But  I  have  noticed  that  when  a 
teacher  is  rapidly  nearing  the  dead  line, 
he  comes  to  the  institute  as  if  there  were 
nothing  more  for  him  to  learn.  He 
listens  to  the  lectures  as  the  leading 
member  of  the  church  listens  to  the  ser- 
mon, applying  it  to  everybody  but  him- 


self. I  verily  believe  that  the  teacher 
who  has  been  in  the  class-room  for  a  de- 
cade, needs  the  stimulating  influence  of 
an  institute  or  State  association  far  more 
than  the  beginner  who  has  just  come 
from  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  the  Normal 
School. 

From  the  annual  institute  the  mind 
turns  to  the  educational  journal.  No 
journal  published  in  England  or  America 
is  quite  good  enough  for  the  teacher  who 
is  rapidly  moving  towards  the  dead  line. 
His  condition  reminds  me  of  a  tree  on 
my  father's  farm.  The  last  time  I  visited 
the  old  home,  the  tree  had  lost  its  leaves. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  it.  But 
when  the  autumn  winds  blew  through 
the  dead,  branches,  the  noise  reminded 
me  of  a  growling  pedagogue  who  is  con- 
tinually finding  fault  with  his  pupils,  the 
course  of  study,  the  board  of  directors, 
the  text- books  recently  adopted — in  short, 
with  everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  school  system.  I  know 
of  no  surer  symptom  that  the  teacher  is 
very  near  the  dead  line  than  this  dispo- 
sition to  find  fault  with  everything  and 
everybody. 

There  is  a  dead  line  in  all  professions. 
When  a  professional  man  quits  studying, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  going  towards 
the  dead  line.  The  lawyer  hides  the  fact 
from  the  public  by  associating  with  him- 
self a  bright  young  attorney  who  is  will- 
ing to  do  the  major  part  of  the  work,  and 
to  accept  the  minor  part  of  the  fees  in  the 
hope  that  he  too  may  some  day  attain 
fame  and  wealth.  The  physician  hides 
the  fact  that  he  has  quit  studying  by  as- 
sociating with  himself  a  young  doctor 
fresh  from  the  schools  and  the  hospitals, 
posted  on  the  latest  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  In  critical  cases  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  is  still  invited 
to  consultations  where  he  is  well  paid  for 
advice  in  approval  of  the  heroic  measures 
adopted  by  his  younger  colleague. 
When  a  man  in  the  pulpit  reaches  the 
dead  line,  some  rich  man  in  the  congre- 
gation endows  a  professorship  to  which 
the  good  man  is  elected,  whilst  his  pulpit 
is  filled  by  a  younger  and  sprightlier 
man.  If  the  professor  reaches  the  dead 
line,  the  trustees  make  him  professor 
emeritus.  Henceforth  his  name  and  his 
titles  grace  the  pages  of  the  catalogue, 
but  the  responsibility  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion i:ests  upon  younger  men  who  still 
feel  the  need  of  achieving  a  reputation. 
In  the  vocation  of  teaching  lapse  of  study 
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means  lapse  of  efficiency  and  ultimately 
innocuous  desuetude,  if  not  mental  stag- 
nation for  both  teacher  and  pupils.  At 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  a  young  do- 
cent  of  philosophy  was  inhabilitated,  very 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  old  professor 
in  that  department.  At  the  end  of  one 
semester  only  two  auditors  remained  in 
his  lecture  room:  the  others  had  gone 
to  his  younger  rival.  The  wife  gave 
away  the  secret  when  she  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  waning  popularity  of  her 
husband;  for  said  she,  **He  still  lectures 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  he  pre- 
pared twenty- five  years  ago,  when  his 
lecture  room  was  full  to  overfowing." 

But  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  bum 
the  midnight  oil  in  study  and  still  to  be 
dying  at  the  core  of  his  being.  He  may 
regard  the  difficult  problem  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  knotty  sentence  in  gram- 
mar as  ends  in  themselves,  and  not  as 
means  to  an  end.  If  his  chief  interest  is 
centered  in  these  rather  than  in  the  pupil 
to  be  taught,  he  will  ultimately  do  more 
harm  than  good,  because  his  chief  interest 
is  concentrated  upon  the  wrong  object, 
and  he  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  rote 
work,  of  wearying  his  pupils  instead  of 
filling  them  with  interest  and  life.  Me- 
chanical iteration  is  a  fault  that  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.  **  Better  not 
to  teach  or  preach  than  to  weary.*' 

In  teaching  decimals  the  first  or  the 
second  time,  the  charm  of  novelty  hangs 
round  the  work;  but  when  one  has  taught 
decimals  for  ten  years  in  succession,  the 
subject  is  apt  to  be  as  stale  as  victuals 
which  have  been  warmed  up  over  and 
over  again.  When  the  wife  prepares  oat- 
meal for  the  first  time  in  her  new  home, 
the  charm  of  novelty  lends  interest  to 
what  she  is  doing;  but  after  she  has  pre- 
pared oatmeal  365  times  in  succession, 
the  novelty  has  departed  from  the  pro- 
cess. If  by  and  by  a  bright,  healthy  boy 
comes  creeping  down  stairs,  the  interest 
in  the  preparation  of  the  oatmeal  is  re- 
newed, because  interest  in  the  growing 
boy  makes  her  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
food  which  he  needs  to  grow  into  health, 
strength  and  maturity.  The  teacher 
whose  chief  interest  centers  in  her  pupils, 
will  never  lose  her  interest  in  the  branches 
which  furnish  the  mental  food  on  which 
those  pupils  are  to  grow  into  strength 
and  maturity.  To  watch  the  growth  and 
development  of  an  immortal  mind  is  a 
source  of  never- failing  interest  and  stimu- 
lation.   Just  as  the  mother's  interest  in 


her  child  causes  her  to  feel  an  interest  in 
everything  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
that  child,  so  the  interest  which  the 
teacher  feels  in  the  individual  members 
of  her  class,  will  cause  her  to  take  a 
never-failing  interest  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  curriculum,  and  in  all  questions  of 
pedagogy  the  solution  of  which  promises 
to  throw  light  upon  human  growth  and 
development.  In  the  study  of  the  pupil 
is  to  be  found  the  tonic  which  will  keep 
the  teacher  alive  and  cause  her  to  g^ow 
so  long  as  she  remains  in  the  school- 
room. This  kind  of  study  should  not  be 
confounded  with  that  other  kind  of  study 
which  turns  on  *  *  a  pedagogical  phantom ' ' 
known  as  the  child,  and  which  consists 
in  gathering  a  mass  of  statistics  to  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  books  and 
review  articles  having  as  their  primary 
aim  the  achievement  of  a  reputation  for 
original  work.  That  kind  of  investiga- 
tion is  valuable  in  its  place,  but  so  long  as 
those  who  gather  the  statistics  are  afraid 
to  ask  questions  of  their  facts,  and  to  put 
an  interpretation  upon  them,  very  little 
of  real  help  can  be  expected  from  that 
source.  The  quiet  assumption  that  our 
present  methods  of  teaching  need  a  re- 
construction based  upon  child  study,  and 
the  admission  that  the  specialists  in  this 
line  are  not  prepared  to  give  us  definite 
conclusions,  whilst  an  entire  generation 
of  boys  and  girls  is  now  going  through 
the  schools  and  will  have  passed  through 
the  formative  period  of  their  lives  before 
scientific  child-study  can  hope  to  furnish 
definite  directions,  is  almost  enough  to 
make  an  earnest  teacher  commit  suicide. 
It  is  not  that  kind  of  child-study  which  is 
here  recommended  as  a  means  to  keep  the 
teachers  from  dying.  The  cold  winds  of 
the  frigid  zone  are  not  conducive  to  life. 
Warm  breezes  and  sunny  skies  are  needed 
for  life  and  growth.  The  science  which 
deals  only  with  cold  figures  and  dry  facts, 
is  not  the  remedy  which  a  teacher  needs 
to  keep  her  alive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
needs  the  warm  sunshine  which  comes 
from  the  study  of  happy  faces  and  grow- 
ing minds  and  expanding  souls,  as  these 
come  before  her  from  day  to  day  in  her 
own  school- room. 

Teachers  in  the  common  schools  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  are  in  danger 
of  reaching  the  dead  line.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  supervision  are  equally  in 
danger.  When  the  principal  of  a  school 
decides  every  question  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  symptom  that  teach- 
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ing  is  becoming  for  him  a  trade,  and  a 
deeper  study  of  childhood  is  the  best 
remedy  to  be  prescribed  in  his  case.  If 
a  superintendent  spends  all  his  energies 
in  coddling  his  school  board  or  in  trying 
to  impress  the  community  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  he  is 
accomplishing,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  his 
chief  interest  is  centered  in  self,  not  in 
the  children.  At  other  times  the  first 
dangerous  symptom  is  an  everlasting  de- 
sire to  introduce  something  new  into  the 
course  of  study.  Some  one  has  said  that 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  put  an  inexperi- 
enced girl  without  special  training  in 
charge  of  a  room  full  of  children,  but 
that  it  is  more  awful  to  put  a  young 
graduate  fresh  from  college  in  charge  of 
a  system  of  city  or  borough  schools ;  but 
I  conceive  that  it  is  still  more  awful  to 
let  loose  upon  a  body  of  teachers  a 
lecturer  whose  views  on  education  change 
every  other  day.  If  the  lecturer  happens 
to  be  a  supervisor  of  schools,  the  prayer 
books  in  use  throughout  the  churches 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  in  the 
litany  the  petition :  **  From  instability  of 
aim  and  method  in  our  schools,  good 
Lord  deliver  us.**  Only  one  thing  worse 
can  be  conceived,  and  that  is  putting  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  man  who  has  reached  the 
dead  line. 


THE  ^ESTHETIC  ELEMENT. 


EDUCATION  is  no  longer  acquisition, 
but  attainment.  The  test  of  success 
and  happiness  is  not  what  one  has,  but 
the  use  made  of  what  one  has.  How 
much  one  can  get,  and  how  little  use,  is 
not  the  question,  but  rather  how  much 
use  is  made  of  what  one  gets.  The 
ethical  and  the  aesthetic  are  now  more 
vital  than  the  economic;  indeed,  the 
economic  is  now  largely  ethical  and 
aesthetic.  He  is  rich  and  happy  who  can 
get  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  the  least, 
who  can  make  a  little  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  aesthetic  element  will  enable 
a  young  woman  to  add  more  to  her  at- 
tractiveness with  an  inexpensive  bow  of 
ribbon  than  another  with  an  outfit  of  new 
garments.  One  flower  may  be  made 
more  effective  in  beautifying  home  or 
grounds  than  a  whole  bouquet  or  a 
garden. 

Education  in  aesthetics  has  sometimes 
been  misdirected  to  criticism,  teaching 


one  to  be  constantly  uncomfortable  be- 
cause high  art  is  so  rare,  while  the 
aesthetic  in  education  tends  to  make  one 
group  the  common  things  of  nature  and 
life  into  garlands  of  beauty.  Under  the 
microscope  the  fuzziest  leg  of  any  wrig- 
gling thing  is  perfect,  while  the  most 
perfect  bit  of  polished  steel  is  chaos;  so 
the  aesthetic  in  education  teaches  one  to 
see  beauty  in  nature,  to  be  comfortable 
in  the  presence  of  whatever  is  God-given. 
Poverty  cannot  make  one  who  can  enjoy 
nature  in  all  its  beauty  poor,  wealth  can- 
not make  one  rich  who  can  find  no  beauty 
or  comfort  in  the  every-day  conditions  of 
life.  It  was  the  aesthetic  at  its  height 
that  prompted  one  of  our  most  classic 
poets  to  write: 

I'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  for  a  square  mile  of  larks  in  printer's  ink. 

The  wealthy  have  beautiful  paintings 
in  their  homes,  and  the  public  has  access 
to  high  art  in  museum,  art  gallery,  and 
public  library,  but  few  live  in  the  pres- 
ence of  art.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  public  to  provide  beauty  through  art 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich 
alike  in  their  school  life  as  it  is  to  provide 
heat  and  sanitation.  It  is  as  vital  a 
matter  to  have  the  best  taste  inspired  as 
to  have  the  body  warm,  to  have  the  sani- 
tation of  mind  and  morals  cared  for  as  the 
buildings  in  which  children  study. 

Many  cities  and  towns  provide  art  in 
pictures  and  statuary,  all  of  which  con- 
tributes not  alone  to  the  aesthetic  taste, 
but  to  the  best  information  and  highest 
appreciation  of  geography,  history,  and 
literature,  a  correlation  so  simple  and 
useful  as  to  win  universal  approval.  The 
aesthetic  element  in  youth  or  maiden 
contributes  as  much  to  success,  comfort, 
and  culture,  as  information  in  science, 
accuracy  in  mathematics,  or  correctness 
in  language;  and  it  is  intellectually  stim- 
ulating for  one  to  learn  how  to  do  '*the 
correct  thing"  artistically  in  home  and 
society.  The  aesthetic  element  in  educa- 
tion has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  to 
have  an  educational  renaissance  that  will 
magnify  ethical  and  aesthetic  ideas,  and 
that  coming  generations  will  know,  en- 
joy, and  use  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  human  nature. — -A^.  E, 
Journal  of  Education. 


Do  not  wait  with  grace  unspoken, 
While  life's  daily  bread  is  broken— 
Gentle  speech  is  oft  like  manna  from  the  skies. 
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THE  CHILD. 


BY  I.ADY  HSNRY  SOMSRSBT. 


THERE  are  times  in  life  when  we  are 
able  to  regard  humanity  from  a  higher 
than  the  habitual  standpoint;  times  when 
the  lines  of  prejudice  th^t  seem  to  be  so 
ineffaceably  traced  grow  dim,  and  when, 
as  we  regard  the  individual,  we  are  able 
to  take  a  truer  view  of  his  future  and  his 
past.  Think  of  the  love  with  which  we 
look  upon  a  little  child ;  we.  hold  the  tiny 
prophecy  of  life  in  our  arms,  we  gaze 
upon  the  baby  features  so  unformed,  the 
helpless  little  hands,  the  mouth  that  is 
unable  to  articulate,  and  can  only  cry  for 
succor;  the  dimpled  cheeks,  untouched 
by  time's  rude  hand,  and  the  soft  form 
that  seems  as  though  it  could  never  de- 
velop the  sinews  that  would  enable  it  to 
contend  against  the  enemies  that  await  it 
in  the  battle  of  life;  and,  whatever  our 
opinions  of  poor,  frail  humanity  may  be, 
the  hardest  heart  is  melted,  the  sternest 
views  are  softened,  and  the  iciest  soul  is 
warmed  by  the  sight  of  that  little  child. 
We  think  of  the  struggle  that  lies  before 
it,  and  the  weariness  of  the  way  along 
which  its  little  steps  must  wend,  the 
hereditary  predispositions  which  are  al- 
ready its  fateful  heritage,  the  circum- 
stances that  will  mould  its  career,  the 
unknown  dangers  it  will  face,  and  the 
chasms  and  pitfalls  that  will  yawn  before 
it ;  and  with  our  tenderness  is  mingled  a 
profound  pity,  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
life  that  lies  along  the  stony  uplands  of 
maturity  to  which  the  weary  little  feet 
must  climb.  There  is  again  another  time 
when  our  judgment  is  softened,  our  blame 
hushed,  and  a  divine  pity  called  forth  in 
every  heart,  and  that  is  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  and  the  weary  traveler  lies 
back  in  that  long  repose  which  denotes 
the  task  accomplished.  Then  again  life 
assumes  true  proportions;  then  again  love 
overrules  man's  sterner  judgment;  and 
then  again,  as  we  look  at  the  clasped 
hands  that  have  worked  and  warred,  the 
feet  that  have  walked  or  wandered,  the 
eyes  that  have  strained  to  look  out  be- 
yond the  darkness  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, but  are  now  closed  and  dim,  the 
tired  furrows  smoothed  away,  the  restless 
will  lost  in  an  eternal  calm — once  more 
we  see  life  perhaps  for  a  moment  as  God 
would  judge  it,  and  to  every  human 
heart  there  comes  that  profound  sense  of 
the  pitifulness  of  it  all  that  makes  us 


look  upon  the  past  with  gentleness  and 
see  the  radiance  of  the  divine  that  be- 
fore seemed  smothered  under  the  heavy 
drapery  of  the  human.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  of  exceeding  pity  that  we  need 
to  judge  of  all  the  questions  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity;  to  endeavor,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  irreverence,  to  place 
ourselves  in. the  position  in  which  God, 
the  Infinite  Father  of  us  all,  looks  down 
upon  the  children  of  men,  and  to  realize 
that  we  must  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  accepted  human  standards,  and  en- 
deavor to  gauge  the  great  questions  that 
relate  to  our  present  life  from  the  stand- 
point of  eternity. 

It  has  been  happily  said  by  a  woman 
journalist,  that  the  newest  woman  had 
her  picture  painted  three  centuries  ago, 
and  it  is  that  masterpiece  of  Raphael 
which  we  have  transferred  to  the  seal  of 
the  British  Women's  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the 
only  picture  in  the  world  in  presence  of 
which  even  the  most  thoughtless  become 
silent  and  serious.  In  that  famous 
comer  of  the  Dresden  gallery  in  which 
it  stands,  not  even  a  whisper  is  wont  to 
be  heard;  for  aside  from  the  natural  effect 
that  it  produces  on  the  mind,  the  tradition 
lingers  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
where  even  the  boor  removes  his  hat,  and 
the  most  frivolous  forget  their  adjectives. 
The  conspicuous  figures  of  modem  civili- 
zation are  the  mother  and  child ;  once 
they  stood  on  its  outermost  circle,  but 
they  have  slowly  moved  to  its  centre, 
where  none  can  choose  but  behold  them. 
What  makes  for  their  best  good,  their 
greatest  safety,  development  and  happi- 
ness, makes  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
world ;  for  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain,  and  they  are  the  foun- 
tain of  the  world's  desire  and  hope.  The 
Sistine  Madonna  reveals  an  ideal  mother 
whose  arms  enthrone  a  wonder-loving 
child.  She  is  the  ideal  of  the  newest 
woman,  and  the  wondrous  child,  the 
great  revelation  of  the  God  within  the 
human,  is  the  newest  man,  the  greatest 
and  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
But  before  the  heart  of  humanity  under- 
stands the  full  significance  of  this  new 
concept  of  man  (for  as  yet  it  is  but  dimly 
outlined),  his  mother  had  to  be  developed 
and  ripened  in  the  golden  sunshine  of 
Christian  civilization.  It  was  his  destiny 
to  wait  until  she  had  all  fairy  gifts  to 
bring  to  him,  until  the  brain  tissue  that 
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she  could  impart  was  of  the  finest ;  until 
it  was  etched  like  a  palimpsest  with  the 
**long  result  of  time;"  he  had  to  wait 
until  her  cultured  imagination  might  en- 
dow him  with  *'all  that  art  holds  and 
nature  can  decree; "  he  had  to  wait  until 
the  God-consciousness  had  come  to  per- 
fect flower  in  the  heart  of  her  from  whom 
his  own  heart  caught  its  earliest  rhythm; 
he  had  to  wait  until  the  jewel  of  an  ex- 
quisite soul    could    be  enshrined    in  a 


casket  made  up  of  every  creature's  best, 
through  the  long  process  of  evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  scientific  training  on 
the  other.  We  have  not  many  models 
yet  of  the  newest  woman  or  the  newest 
man,  but  it  is  our  work  to  help  hasten 
their  advent,  and  some  of  us  may  live  to 
see  them  seated  side  by  side 

**  Upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Self  reverent  each  and  reverencing  each." 


Editorial  Department. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— /Trr/^^r. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickln'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye»re  sleepin'.— ^ScoccA  Farmer. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  HcCASKEY. 


THE  Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction will  be  given  in  full  in  our  next 
issue.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  common  school  system 
has  attained,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  the  State  and  the  local  Boards  of 
Directors  are  providing  for  the  future  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  children.  Over 
a  million  pupils  attend  the  public  schools, 
upwards  of  25,000  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  work  of  instruction  and  more 
than  150  persons  are  continually  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  supervision.  Very 
many  palatial  edifices  have  been  erected 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  necessary 
text-books  and  school  supplies  are  [fur- 
nished free  of  expense.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation has  reached  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $5,500,000,  and  to  this  amount 
over  $15,500,000  more  were  added  during 
the  year  by  local  taxation.  Since  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  in  the  year  1891, 
more  than  $70,000,000  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  our  public  schools,  of 
which  amount  $26,500,000  will  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  by  New 
Year.  During  the  same  period  over 
$2,000,000  have  been  expended  for  Nor- 
mal schools  and  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  amounts  aggregating  considerably 
over  $2,000,000  were  appropriated  for 
the  hospitals  in  which  clinical  instruc- 
tion   is   given   to    the  students  of  our 


medical  colleges,  and  in  aid  of  other 
phases  of  higher  education  at  the  State 
College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Western  University  at  Alle- 
gheny. 

The  statistical  table,  which  accompan- 
ies the  annual  report,  presents,  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  a  brief  showing  of  the 
colossal  proportions  of  our  Pennsylvania 
school  system,  including  Philadelphia, 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  i,  1896 : 

Number  of  school  districts  .   .  2,478 

Number  or  schools 25,899 

Number  of  graded  schools  .  .  15,058 
Number  of  superintendents .  .  138 
Number  of  male  teachers  .  .  .  8,796 
Number  of  female  teachers  .  .  ^7,968 
Whole  number  of  teachers.  .  .  26,764 
Average  salaries  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month $44  78 

Averaee    salaries    of    female 

teachers  per  month 38  28 

Average  length  of  school  term, 

in  months 7.98 

Number  of  pupils 1,088,786 

Teachers'  wages $9,622,235  81 

Cost  of  schooltext-books  .  .   .  736,913  78 

Total  expenditures 19,661,529  58 

State    appropriation    for   the 
school    year   ending    June, 

1895 5.5«>»a»  00 

Estimated    value    of    school 

property 48,143,088  00 

Prof.  T.  J.  Chapman,  principal  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  School,  Pittsburg,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  Tlie  School Jaur- 
ual,  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
educational  work  in  this  State  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  was  for  eight 
years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Cambria  county,  and  was  the  first  profes- 
sor elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Indiana.  Going  to 
Pittsburg  eighteen  years  ago,  he  was  for 
one  year  teacher  in  the  Riverview  Acad- 
emy,   located  at  Sixth  street   and  Du- 
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quesne  Way.  He  was  then  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fourth  Ward  school.  Prof. 
Chapman  is  a  quiet,  unassuming:  man. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works,  the  most 
extended  of  which  is  **  The  French  in 
the  Allegheny  VaUey.'* 

A  i,ADY  writing  from  Atlanta,  Georgia 
— Miss  Carrie  E.  Bemus,  of  the  Baptist 
Seminary — orders  thirty  copies  of  the 
November  number  of  The  Journal^  for 
distribution  to  her  pupils  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  work  of  teaching.  Supt. 
George  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Bethlehem,  in 
ordering  ;subscription  for  his  teachers, 
says,  under  date  of  October  31st:  '*  I 
consider  The  Journal  one  of  the  best  for 
intelligent  cultural  uplift  and  tonic  effect 
that  teachers  can  read.  I  have.it  com- 
plete from  1854.  It  is  always  placed  first 
on  my  list  of  educational  papers.  My 
confidence  in  it,  and  my  appreciation  of 
it,  are  attested  by  the  enclosed  list  of 
twenty  out  of  a  possible  twenty-eight.  I 
feel  proud  of  my  teachers."  To  know 
that  good  teachers  and  good  people  like 
these  approve  Tlie  Journal  so  heartily,  is 
worth  to  us  much  more  than  money, 
though  that  too  is  needed  in  a  small 
way  to  keep  our  accounts  square.  When 
with  such  orders  as  these  comes  the 
strong  word  of  approval,  all  is  doubly 
paid.  The  money  melts  away  and  is 
gone,  as  it  ought  to  go,  but  what  good  is 
felt  and  done  remains. 


A  STRIKING  and  appropriate  feature  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  the  display  and  distribution  of 
the  memorial  portrait  of  Dr.  Burrowes. 
At  the  session  of  last  year  $250  was  con- 
tributed to  the  fund,  and  this  year  a  copy 
of  the  portrait  was  given  to  each  teacher, 
to  go  into  every  school  in  the  county. 
One  hundred  or  more  copies  handsomely 
framed  had  already  been  put  into  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Nine  of  these  por- 
traits, framed  in  different  styles,  were 
displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the  court 
room.  The  artist  proof  belonging  to  the 
Lancaster  School  Board  occupied  the 
central  position  back  of  the  Judge's 
bench,  and  made  a  splendid  showing  in 
its  rich  and  heavy  gold  framei  It  was 
flanked  by  portraits  framed  in  a  style 
similar  to  most  of  those  in  the  city 
schools.    The  portrait  under  the  clock 


was  loaned  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaffer,  that 
facing  it  on  the  west  wall  was  from  the 
Mayor's  ofiice,  while  those  on  the  south 
wall  were  from  the  Boys'  High  School 
and  the  oflSce  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  teachers : 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute appreciate  in  an  especial  degree  the 
high  honor  shown  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes, the  first  president  of  this  body— and 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  oreanizer 
of  our  Common  School  System — in  tne  very 
fine  exhibit  of  portraits  that  has  graced  the 
court  room  during  the  present  week. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks,  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  but  also  of  the 
entire  county,  are  due  to  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  and  are  doing  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  them ;  for  their  gen- 
erous distribution  of  portraits,  in  such  man- 
ner that  these  may  be  placed  in  every  school 
in  the  county ;  and  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  Institute,  as  a  body,  to  visit  St. 
James*  Church  to  see  the  tomb,  the  tablet, 
and  the  grave  of  Dr.  Burrowes. 


*  *  Frequent  irregulai  promotions,  * ' 
says  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, **  are  essential  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  I  owe  two  years 
of  my  intellectual  life  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  city  in  which  I  was  attending  school, 
I  was  allowed  to  go  through  the  two 
years'  course  of  the  intermediate  school  in 
one  year,  and  the  two  years'  course  in  the 
grammar  school  in  one  year;  so  that  I 
entered  the  High  School  and  began  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Algebra  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  The  average  boy  can  be  just  as 
well  prepared  to  take  up  these  studies  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  as  at  the  tra- 
ditional age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  when 
he  usually  begins  this  work.'* 

Dr.  W.  a.  Mowry,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  before  one  of  our  recent 
Institutes,  in  speaking  of  **  The  Supreme 
Moment  in  North  America,"  said :  **  We 
have  made  history  faster  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  and  more  remarkable 
also,  in  the  short  period  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  We  have  done  more  for  civ- 
ilization in  the  past  hundred  years  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  past  five  hundred. 
We  live  so  fast  that  time  is  hardly  an  ele- 
ment in  our  history.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  three  great  nations  were 
struggling  for  supremacy  in  North  Amer- 
ica; Spain,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  prevailed,  and  by  the  treaty 
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of  1763,  France  was  swept  bodily  from 
the  American  continent.  Suppose  that 
Prance  had  been  stronger  than  England 
and  had  driven  England  from  North 
America.  What  would  have  become  of 
us  ?  The  fate  of  the  continent  hung  on 
the  battle  of  Quebec.  That  was  the 
supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  North 
America.  If  the  French  had  prevailed, 
French  manners,  customs,  language  and 
jurisprudence  might  have  prevailed  in 
this  country  instead  of  the  English.  Our 
American  war  for  independence  would 
not  have  been  possible,  because  it  was  the 
policy  that  England  pursued  and  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  treaty  of  1763, 
which  drove  the  colonies  into  revolt,  and 
brought  about  the  treaty  of  1783.** 


GREATEST  ENEMIES 

OF    TH^    PUBUC    SCHOOI3  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
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the  public  schools  were  first 
establishea,  those  who  opposed  the 
system  by  word  and  vote  were  considered 
its  dangerous  opponents.  Many  of  them 
believed  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  their  opposition  was  open  and  out- 
spoken. The  success  of  the  system  has 
won  general  favor,  and  no  serious  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  now  from  that 
source.  But  a  far  more  dangerous  class 
of  enemies  has  sprung  up  within  the 
system. 

Those  who  seek  office  as  directors  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  relatives  and 
friends,  regardless  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  who  are  to  be  educated,  are 
sure  to  do  the  public  schools  more  harm 
than  the  advocates  of  parochial  schools, 
many  of  whom  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  system  with  some  degree  of  favor. 
But  the  worst  enemies  of  the  public 
schools  are  directors  who  seek  to  make  a 
**divy*'  cash  return  to  themselves,  in 
infamous  betrayal  of  their  trust,  out  of 
every  order  for  repairs,  text-books,  and 
school  supplies.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
rumored  that  a  Superintendent  derives, 
in  the  same  Judas-like  fashion,  a  money 
benefit  or  other  tangible  return  in  the 
way  of  personal  profit.  Public  opinion 
should  drive  the  guilty  parties  out  of 
office  wherever  they  can  be  detected. 
The  truest  friends  of  the  public  schools 
are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  bring 
directors  to  the  bar  of  justice  if  any 
crookedness   is   discovered.     A  case  in 


point  has  come  up  in  the  courts  of 
Schuylkill  county,  of  which  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  gives  the  following  dis- 
graceful particulars. 

A  sensational  case  is  being  tried  here  (Potts- 
ville,  Nov.  13),  wherein  the  Board  of  Blythe 
twp.  are  enlarged  with  misdemeanor  and 
^x>ss  fraudis  against  the  School  District. 
The  defendants  are  James  Kenna,  Martin 
Delaney,  Jos.  Clemens,  Michael  Conroy, 
Michael  Whalen  and  Michael  Brennan,  who 
constitute  the  full  board  of  the  township ; 
and  this  evening  they  pleaded  guilty  after 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  witnesses, 
who  furnished  damaging  evidence  against 
them,  Michael  Brennan,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt  first,  and 
was  the  star  witness  in  the  case.  He  had 
the  order  and  minute  book  before  him  while 
on  the  stand,  but  the  latter  was  of  no  value 
whatever,  as  in  no  instance  did  the  minutes 
show  who  attended  the  meetings,  or  what 
business  was  transacted  beyond  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Brennan  explained 
this  by  saying  that  it  was  arranged  that  he 
need  not  bother  about  bringing  either  the 
minute  or  order  book  to  the  meeting. 

Money  Taken  from  Teachers, — ^Witness 
said  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Directors  got 
a  **divy'*  out  of  every  order  issued.  In 
looking  over  the  order-book,  Brennan  con- 
tended the  book  had  been  tampered  with. 
In  1894,  when  orders  were  drawn  for  paying 
the  teachers  for  attending  the  Countj^ 
Institute,  the  Directors  stuck  it  into  their 
pockets,  witness  declared,  the  teachers  re- 
ceiving nothing.  In  August,  1894,  an  order 
for  I174  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Matthew 
Whalen  ;  out  of  this  order  each  director  re- 
ceived 1 10.  A  few  days  later  an  order  was 
drawn  for  I32.50  in  favor  of  the  Board  for 
expenses  to  Pottsville.  Shortly  before  this 
an  order  was  drawn  for  nearly  I300  to  pay 
for  preparing  plans  and  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  building.  Out  of 
this,  witness  said,  every  memt^r  of  the 
Board  who  had  a  relative  teaching  in  the 
district  received  fc  each,  while  the  witness 
and  Kenna,  who  had  no  one  teaching,  re- 
ceived $6.50. 

Spent  the  Money  at  a  Saloon. — ^Another  .or- 
der was  drawn  in  favor  of  Bernard  Dough- 
erty for  ^^10  for  repairing  school  buildings. 
Out  of  this  order  each  director  received  $25, 
witness  said.  When  the  **divy**  was 
passed  around  on  this  last  order,  witness 
said  he  received  I5  more  than  his  share  by 
mistake,  while  Director  Devlin  was  $5  short. 
Witness  said  he  afterwards  spent  tiie  %^  at 
Delaney' s  saloon.  Up)on  another  occasion 
the  Board  determined  to  purchase  supplies. 
For  this  purpose  an  order  for  $200  was 
drawn,  but  only  $50  was  expended  for  sup- 
plies, each  direclor  receiving  $25  from  the 
order.  Later  supplies  to  the  amount  of  ^22 . 50 
were  purchased,  out  the  order  for  pa3nn^  it 
was  made  out  for  $45,  the  diflference  beine 
divided  among  the  directors.    The  Boara 
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was  determined  to  purchase  a  stove  upon 
one  occasion.  An  order  for  ^.10  was 
drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  Out  of 
this  deal,  whicn  he  said  he  engineered,  he 
and  Kenna  each  got  $15.  The  Board  rented 
a  room  for  school  purposes  from  a  Mrs.  Dev- 
lin, whose  husband  was  an  invalid,  at  a  ren- 
tal of  $45.  Out  of  this  each  director  received 
a  **  divy,'*  the  witness  said. 

The  evidence  of  the  witness  was  all  such 
as  to  implicate  some  members  of  the  Board 
in  every  transaction,  although  he  acknowl- 
edged that  in  a  number  of  instances  Kenna 
objected  to  the  crooked  work  proposed,  es- 
pecially the  retaining  of  the  money  drawn  to 
pay  the  teachers  for  attending  institutes. 
His  testimony  also  showed  that  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  plans,  supplies  and  other 
articles,  the  dealers  in  those  goods  were  not 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  **  divies,*'  the 
Board  engineering  that  part  of  the  purchases 
alone,  usually  paying  the  dealers  in  cash 
instead  of  orders,  as  is  generally  done. 


**IAN  MACI.AREN.'' 


IT  was  a  large  audience  that  greeted 
Rev.  Dr.  Watson  on  his  second  ap- 
pearance at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  on  November  20th.  He 
was  announced  to  give  **  Readings  from 
the  Annals  of  Drumtochty,"  but  he  did 
very  little  reading.  Instead,  he  gave  his 
audience  what  most  of  them,  probably, 
thought  was  far  better,  a  bright,  chatty, 
confidential  talk  about  the  principal 
characters  in  his  books.  To  readers  of 
**  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  *'  it  may 
be  suflScient  description  to  say  that  Dr. 
Watson  talks  just  as  he  writes— in  a  racy 
style,  full  of  quiet  humor,  flavored  with 
quaint  conceits  and  with  the  air  of  one 
friend  familiarly  chatting  with  another. 
He  has  enough  Scottish  brogue  to  give  a 
quaint  but  pleasing  accent  to  his  speech, 
but  his  enunciation  is  clear,  and  he  made 
himself  heard  in  every  part  of  the  hall, 
apparently  with  no  more  effort  than  if  he 
were  in  an  ordinary  pulpit. 

At  the  beginning,  when  he  alluded  to 
the  warm  reception  he  had  met  with  in 
Philadelphia  and  afterwards  began  to 
notice  certain  criticisms  on  his  books.  Dr. 
Watson  spoke  in  his  proper  person;  but 
he  soon  dropped  that  strain,  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  entertainment  spoke  of  his 
characters  in  such  familiar  terms  and 
with  such  an  evident  recognition  of  them 
as  actual  beings,  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  preacher  had  been  retired  and  the 
audience  was  li3tening  to  ''Ian  (Ban) 
Maclaren.*'      **Ian**   is  the  Gaelic  for 


John,  and  Maclaren  was  his  mother's 
name. 

His  opening  remarks  were  full  of  bright 
sayings.  He  began  by  replying  to  *'  cer- 
tain criticisms  that  his  characters  were 
*  too  good  to  live,'  and  'should  have  been 
taken  to  heaven  before  they  fell  under 
the  notice  of  their  biographer.*  **  He 
deprecated  talk  of  this  kind.  **  Why,'' 
he  asked,  ''is  it  not  open  to  fiction  to 
hold  out  to  men  and  women  the  ideals 
that  have  been  in  the  background  of  all 
their  minds?  Why  should  there  not  be 
model  ideals  of  self-sacrifice  and  good 
living?  Why  should  the  man  be  allowed 
to  claim  the  title  of  realist  who  exposes 
the  leprous  sores  of  humanity,  and  he  be 
discredited  who  holds  up  the  better  sidis 
of  our  natures?"  He  claimed,  therefore, 
to  have  merely  typified  the  better  part  of 
human  nature;  for  "there  is  nothing  in 
literature  half  so  beautiful  as  the  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  humanity." 

Other  critics  thought  some  of  his  char- 
acters too  bad,  and  took  special  exception 
to  that  of  "Archibald  MacJCittrick," 
better  known  as  "  Posty,"  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  hero  of  the.  story  well 
described  by  its  title, '  'Past  Redemption. ' ' 
"  People,"  said  Dr.  Watson — no,  it  was 
"Ian  Maclaren"  who  was  speaking 
now — "people  think  an  author  makes 
his  characters  and  moves  them  at  his 
will,  like  so  many  jumping  jacks,  con- 
trolled by  hidden  strings.  If  that  were 
so  each  character  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  author  himself,  and  nobody  would 
read  the  book.  An  author's  characters 
are  beyond  his  control ;  they  do  as  they 
please,  and  if  anybody  thinks  the  men  of 
Drumtochty  are  to  be  easily  handled  he 
does  not  know  them. ' '  Then  he  went  on 
to  say  that  "  Posty's"  biographer  did 
not  always  approve  of  that  gentleman's 
conduct,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drink- 
ing, and  had  much  trouble  with  him  on 
that  account.  He  related  in  a  perfectly 
serious  way  how  hard  he  tried  to  reform 
"  Posty,"  and  especially  of  a  solemn 
argument  he  had  with  him  before 
"Posty"  jumped  into  the  Todhty  and 
lost  his  life  in  saving  "Elspeth  Mac- 
fadyen's"  child.  He  pointed  out  the 
risk  the  postman  ran  in  departing  this 
life  while  in  his  condition  of  wickedness, 
but  the  latter  closed  the  discussion  by 
saying,  in  Scottish  brogue,  "Well,  I 
think  I'd  rather  take  my  chances  by 
jumping  in  and  saving  the  child  than 
to  stand  looking  on  while  she  drowned." 
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The  author's  account  of  how  he  attained 
the  *' atmosphere"  of  his  stories  was  a 
masterpiece  of  word-painting,  and  his  de- 
scription of  a  Scotch  farmer  and  his  wife 
going  to  Edinburgh  to  see  their  son  take 
the  degree — apropos  of  **A  Lad  o'Pairts** 
— was  thrillingly  eloquent.  He  gave  his 
first  reading  from  this  story,  but  so  wove 
it  in  with  comment  and  explanation  that 
the  audience,  unless  familiar  with  the 
narrative,  could  not  tell  when  he  was 
reading  and  when  commenting.  The 
second  selection  was  the  witness's  testi- 
mony in  **The  Cunning  Speech  of  Drum- 
tochty,"  and  this  was  almost  the  only  bit 
of  humor  that  he  read.  He  seemed  to 
think  more  of  the  pathetic  passages, 
though  he  gave  quite  a  long  extract  from 
** Through  the  Flood,"  descriptive  of 
**Dr.  MacLure's"  heroic  treatment  of 
** Thomas  Mitchell"  and  his  wife. 

One  of  his  favorite  characters  was 
**  Jamie  Souter,"  the  **  cynic-in-ordinary 
to  the  glen,"  whom  the  critics  thought 
rather  too  bad  to  be  put  into  a  book,  but 
who  had  many  good  points  about  him 
nevertheless.  He  seemed  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  finest  character  of  all  was 
**Dr.  Maclyure,"  and  in  describing  him 
he  returned  to  the  proposition  with  which 
he  started — that  the  novelist  only  puts 
into  shape  the  lives  and  characters  he 
sees  around  him.  He  had  been  asked 
frequently  whether  **Dr.  MacLure"  was 
an  actual  person.  He  was  not ;  but  he 
was  drawn  from  life.  He  was  a  composite 
portrait  of  four  physicians,  three  of  whom 
are  dead,  while  the  fourth,  on  reading  the 
story,  sighed  to  think  that  his  unworthy 
self  could  never  hope  to  accomplish  such 
grand  work  for  humanity  as  did  the  hero 
of  * 'A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School."  '*But," 
said  the  speaker,  in  eflFect,  **  there  are 
plenty  of  *  Dr.  MacLures '  in  the  world. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  of  you  know  some 
of  them.  I  am  finding  new  ones  every 
week.  I  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
this  week,  for  this  is  only  Friday,  and  I 
have  already  discovered  four. ' '  He  closed 
by  reading  the  account  of  the  "  Doctor's" 
death. 

We  have  had  many  a  rare  time  of  it  in 
the  old  Academy  in  the  past  thirty-five  to 
forty  years,  but  have  never  known  any- 
thing there  that  we  have  enjoyed  more 
heartily,  or  recall  as  more  thoroughly  de- 
lightful, than  this  Friday  afternoon 
matinee.  If  the  reader  would  extend  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  we  refer  him 
with  confidence  to  '*  Ian  Madaren." 


DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HIGBBB  AS  A  THKO 
I.OGICAI,  PROFESSOR,  1864-1871. 


ON  Tuesday,  October  27th,  a  fine  life- 
size  portrait  of  Dr.  Higbee,  painted 
by  A.  L.  Dalby,  of  Pittsburg,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Theological  ^minary  of 
the  Reformed  church,  I^ancaster,  Pa, 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  all  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Dr.  Higbee's  immedi- 
ate family  were  present  in  the  city;  and 
these,  with  a  few  special  friends,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  seminary,  and 
the  professors  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  made  up  the  company,  wholly 
sympathetic,  assembled  in  the  Theolo- 
gical reading  room  to  witness  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  picture.  At  a  given  signal  the 
drapery  was  drawn  aside  by  the  only 
grandson  and  namesake  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
Elnathau  Higbee  Mull,  whose  birth  fell 
on  an  anniversary  of  his  giandfather's 
birthday,  thus  making  his  selection  for 
this  purpose  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  portrait  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  B.  WolflF, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  a  member  of  Grace  Re- 
formed church  when  Dr.  Higbee  was 
pastor  there.  It  was  then  that  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men  was  formed, 
which  speedily  grew  into  very  close 
relations,  of  which  this  graceful  tribute 
of  Mr.  WolflF  *s  is  a  fitting  expression  and 
an  enduring  witness.  It  was  from  this 
church,  in  1864,  that  Dr.  Higbee  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  Church  History  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  then  located  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  This  was  not  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  Seminary;  for  only  ten 
years  before  he  had  graduated  from  that 
already  famous  seat  of  theological  learn- 
ing, to  which  he  now  returned,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  to  occupy  the  chair 
that  had  been  raised  to  such  honorable 
distinction  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff— a  distinction,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  was  not  suflTered  to  wane 
during  the  incumbency  of  his  young  suc- 
cessor. 

In  this  connection  two  things  seem  to 
be  noteworthy:  First,  that  Dr.  Higbee, 
of  New  England  stock,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, a  **  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,"  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  and  university  of  his 
native  State,  should  have  found  his  way, 
so  readily  and  so  early  in  his  life,  into 
the  communion  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  whose  very  name  suggests  an 
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order  of  life  and  thought  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
moved.  It  is  indeed  easier  to  think  of 
points  of  contrast  and  contradiction  than 
of  contact  and  agreement.  But  the  power 
of  truth  is  universal  in  its  essential  char- 
acter and  its  sway,  and  thought  as  an 
instrument  of  apprehension  is  free  and 
unhampered  by  previous  condition  or 
environment.  And  so  it  is  the  writer's 
conviction  that  Dr.  Higbee  was  drawn  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Reformed  church 
by  the  force  of  truth— the  great  central 
truth  of  life,  as  interpreted  and  expressed 
in  what  was  then  so  widely  known  as  the 
Mercersburg  System  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy. To  this  challenge  his  nature  and 
his  reason  responded;  here  he  fotind  his 
spiritual  and  his  intellectual  home,  which 
he  afterwards  helped  so  greatly  to  adorn; 
he  also  found  that  career  of  high  service 
upon  which  he  entered  with  character- 
istic zeal  and  resolute  purpose,  and  in 
which  he  continued  steadfast  with  an 
ever-deepening  conviction  in  the  courage 
of  which  he  was  never  found  wanting. 

The  second  thing  worthy  of  note  is, 
that  after  his  graduation  from  the  Semi- 
nary, five  years  should  have  elapsed  be- 
fore he  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  in 
the  church  of  his  choice.  For  it  was  not 
until  1859  that  he  was  called  from  Bethel, 
Vermont,  where  he  had  in  the  meantime 
been  serving  a  Congregational  church,  to 
the  First  Church  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  his  first 
regular  charge  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  five  years 
later  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
highest  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  Church,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
during  those  first  five  years  there  should 
have  been  apparently  no  work  of  any 
kind  for  him  to  do,  or  to  get  to  do,  within 
the  Church  ?  But  he  was  working  all  the 
same,  and  along  lines  and  in  ways  that 
were  providentially,  as  he  himself  after- 
wards said,  fitting  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  professorship  to  which  he  was  subse- 
quently elected. 

Of  the  character  of  his  work  here, 
nothing  need  now  be  said.  That  it  was 
richly  fruitful  and  acceptable  is  amply 
attested  by  his  colleagues  and  students  in 
a  number  of  grateful  tributes  that  will  be 
recalled  by  the  readers  of  the  **  Dr.  Hig- 
bee Memorial  Volume."  This  much  has 
been  said  to  explain  in  part  the  occasion 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  writing. 

After  the  unveiling.  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull, 
of  F.  &  M.  College,  acting  on  behalf  of 


the  donor,  and  at  his  request,  formally 
presented  the  portrait  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Seminary,  believing,  as  he  said, 
that  he  might  truly  represent  Mr.  Wolff 
as  holding  it  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  for 
his  act,  that  it  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a 
worthy  man,  whose  influence  for  good 
will  continue  to  be  exerted,  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  through  this,  his  **  counter- 
feit presentment.*' 

The  response  was  made  by  Dr.  Thos. 
G.  Apple,  one  of  Dr.  Higbee's  most  cher- 
ished friends  and  his  successor  in  the 
Chair  of  Church  History.  Dr.  Apple 
spoke  with  much  feeling  and  a  grave 
earnestness,  in  substance  as  follows : 

I  feel  honored  in  being  appointed  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Seminary  to  respond  to  the 
presentation  of  this  fine  i)ortrait  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee to  the  Seminary.  It  is  fitting  and  right 
that  such  mementos  of  those  who  have 
labored  faithfully  in  the  Seminary  should 
be  preserved  in  its  halls.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  first  one,  I  believe,  thus  formally  pre- 
sented, but  we  hope  it  may  not  be  the  last. 
Rauch  and  Schaff  and  Nevm  and  Harbaugh 
are  in  the  honored  list,  and  it  is  hoped  their 
likenesses  also  will  ere  long  be  placed  here. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Higbee  intimately  can 
testify  to  the  faithfulness  of  this  portrait. 
It  is  equal  to  the  best  likeness  we  have  seen. 
It  calls  him  before  us  as  we  knew  him  in  life. 

And  this  suggests  the  one  thought  upon 
which  I  desire  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
in  making  this  response,  viz.,  the  strong  and 
lasting  impress  Dr.  Higbee  made  of  himself 
upon  the  students  of  the  Seminary. 

Such  impression  every  faithful  teacher 
makes  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils,  or  students  who  sit  under  his  con- 
stant instructions.  The  relation  of  teacher 
and  taught  is  a  deep,  spiritual  one,  in  which 
mind  communes  with  mind,  spirit  with 
spirit.  We  feel  this  in  looking  back  over  our 
school-boy  and  student  days.  We  carry  with 
us  the  impress  ot  our  teachers  through  life. 

But  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Higbee.  There  was  in  his  case 
not  onlv  a  strone,  captivating  intellect  that 

f rasped  his  subject  with  masterly  skill, 
ut  his  delivery  was  sympathetic  and  mag- 
netic, winning  its  way  into  the  hearts  as 
well  as  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  When  he 
came  from  a  New  England  university  to  our 
institutions  he  soon  mastered  the  system  of 
thought  that  had  come  to  prevail  in  those 
institutions,  or  rather  it  mastered  him,  and 
he  upheld  and  taught  it  faithfully  in  his  in- 
structions. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  these  thous^hts 
here  and  now.  I  simply  perform  the  duty 
assigned  to  me,  by  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  authorities  and  students  of  the  Seminary 
to  Mr.  B.  Wolff  and  the  artist  for  this  excel- 
lent likeness.  It  will  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  affectionate  regard  with  which  the  mem- 
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oiy  of  Dr.  Higbee  is  held  in  the  institution 
in  which  he  taught  as  professor,  along  with 
the  other  worthy  professors  who  have  gone 
to  their  heavenly  reward.  May  we  seek  to 
follow  them  faithful  to  our  trust,  and  share 
with  them  at  last  in  their  eternal  rest ! 

Dr.  Apple's  response  was  supplemented 
by  the  following  words  from  Dr.  Gerhart: 

I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
my  colleague  regarding  the  man  represented 
by  this  excellent  portrait;  and  the  Seminary 
duljr  appreciates  the  consideration  and  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Wolflf  in  devising  and  present- 
ing so  acceptable  a  gift. 

Though  I  knew  Dr.  Higbee  almost  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  Reformed  church, 
yet  my  relations  were  not  so  intimate  for  so 
many  years  as  the  relations  of  Dr.  Apple. 
He  knew  him  better  than  I.  Nevertheless  I 
can  say  that  I  knew  him  well,  as  I  was 
closely  associated  with  him  in  the  faculty  of 
this  institution  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
from  the  fall  of  1868  to  the  fall  of  1871;  and 
I  soon  learned  to  estimate  his  scholarship, 
his  distinguished  talents,  and,  I  must  add, 
the  singular  magnetism  of  his  spirit  and  his 
manner. 

It  is  not  unfitting  to  repeat  a  statement  I 
made  when  it  was  my  sad  privilege  to  speak 
on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral;  it  was  that 
he  took  rank  with  three  or  four  ministers 
who  could,  for  me,  preach  most  edifying 
discourses.  When  he  was  well  prepared 
and  was  in  his  best  mood,  he  could  preach 
the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  holding  the  fixed  attention 
and  movine  the  hearts  of  his  entire  audi- 
ence. In  this  respect,  as  on  such  occasions, 
he  proclaimed  the  gospel  with  the  clear,  firm 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.    I  never  heard  his  superior. 

Dr.  Higbee*s  professorship  in  the  Sem- 
inary covered  a  period  of  seven  years, 
when  be  voluntarily  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  his  resignation  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  Seminary  to  Lancaster  in 
1 87 1.  The  necessity  for  it  lay  in  the  re- 
sponsible interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
the  struggling  young  college  of  Mercers- 
burg,  which  was  just  about  to  graduate 
its  first  class.  His  decision  to  remain 
with  the  College  was  the  result  of  serious 
and  prayerful  deliberation,  and  was  never 
misunderstood  by  those  of  his  friends 
who  were  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  knew  those  dominant  traits 
in  his  character — strength  of  conviction 
and  independent  purpose.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  passed 
through  a  crisis,|the  straining  intensity  of 
which  he  alone  knew.  Indeed,  he  him- 
self confesses  as  much  in  a  letter  written 
at  this  time,  as  found  in  a  sketch  of  his 


life,  from  which  most  of  what  follows  is 
taken: 

*  *This  commencement, ' '  he  writes,  '  *has 
been  the  severest  trial  I  have  yet  had  in 
my  life.  It  cost  a  struggle  to  follow  my 
convictions  of  duty  and  resign  my  posi- 
tion in  the  Seminary.  *  *  *  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  right,  although  at  a 
great  sacrifice.     I  feel  that  I  can  accom- 

Elish  far  more  for  the  Church  here,  than 
y  going  to  Lancaster,  and  can  labor  with 
far  more  eflSciency.  I  know  very  well 
that  by  some  I  shall  be  called  rebellious, 
and  by  others  impetuous  and  reckless,  and 
by  very  few  shall  I  be  esteemed  as  one, 
calmly  and  at  personal  sacrifice,  following 
the  conviction  of  duty.  *  *  *  Position 
often  gives  influence  and  secures  reputa- 
tion and  honor.  I  am  not  destitute  of 
ambition.  I  love  to  be  respected  by  my 
fellow-laborers  in  the  church.  But  the 
sure  road  to  esteem  is  worth  from  toil. 
Here  I  shall  labor,  and  study,  and  teach, 
and  pay  but  little  heed  to  what  position  I 
occupy.  I  have  gone  into  the  College  to 
work,  and  not  to  seek  self- honor." 

Thus  he  voluntarily  surrendered  one  of 
the  most  honorable  trusts  in  the  gift  of 
the  Church — a  position  congenial  to  his 
tastes  and  carrying  with  it,  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  assurance  of  com- 
fortable maintenance  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  What  he  exchanged  it  for,  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary 
prudence,  appears  to  mark  the  act  as  one 
of  supreme  folly.  But  who  shall  say  that 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Providence  that 
shapes  our  ends,  it  was  not  after  all  for 
the  best  ?  Certain  it  is  that  **  labor  and 
toir*  were  his.  **  Worth"  came  in  their 
wake;  and  **  the  sure  road  to  esteem"  be-  • 
gan  steadily  to  lengthen  out  before  him. 
And  this,  too,  is  certain,  that  the  same 
spirit  of  unalterable  conviction  and  unfal- 
tering faith  which  drew  him  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  also  kept  him  there, 
and  dominated  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Whatever  else  he  became,  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  true  and  loyal  son  of  the  Church, 
and  of  its  central  school  of  theology, 
whose  teachings  he  helped  to  shape  and 
in  his  life  so  conspicuously  exemplified. 
Indeed,  we  may  repeat  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed elsewhere,  that  his  greatest  power 
lay  in  his  ministry  as  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  and  particularly  in 
his  preaching  of  the  gospel.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  also  be  repeated,  that  as  an 
instructor  in  the  class-room  he  was  un- 
surpassed and  had  few  equals.    But  what 
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made  him  so  masterful  in  unfolding  the 
truth  of  a  particular  science  and  in  awak- 
ening the  susceptibilities  for  its  apprehen- 
sion and  appropriation  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils,  was  that  settled  habit  of  his  mind, 
according  to  which  he  steadily  and  per- 
sistently subordinated  all  the  manifold 
forms  of  truth  to  the  one  great  overshad- 
owing truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  the  Truth. 
Nor  does  this  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
what  Dr.  Higbee  himself  once,  upon  a 
memorable  occasion,  said:  '  In  remember- 
ing that  I  am  a  clergyman,  I  do  not  for- 
get that  I  am  a  man.'  Manhood  was  the 
supreme  thin^,  but  a  manhood  as  glorified 
by  its  embodiment  in  the  Perfect  Man — 
that  sublime  reality  and  great  central  fact 
of  our  life,  which  in  its  comprehensive 
largeness  includes  all  the  functional  ac- 
tivities of  oui  earthly  existence,  and  is 
greater  than  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the 
laborer  in  whatever  sphere.  When  in  the 
course  of  time,  then,  he  was  called  upon 
to  lay  aside  the  distinctive  robes  of  his 
ministerial  ofiSce  to  be  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  the  State  as  the  Superintend- 
ent of  its  schools,  he  did  not  lay  aside  his 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  contin- 
ued, in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  do 
his  Master's  will  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, the  only  difierence  being  that 
his  field  had  now  widened  out  into  dimen- 
sions of  almost  boundless  extent.  To  the 
cultivation  of  this  field  he  gave  the  best 
years  and  the  best  powers  of  his  life.  He 
died  with  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  day  before  all.  the  fruits  will  be 
gathered  in  from  the  seeds  of  his  sowing. 


COMPUIvSORY  ATTENDANCE. 


IN  every  age  of  the  world  men  have 
been  adepts  at  finding  reasons  for  not 
obeying  laws  which  they  dislike.  The 
Ten  Commandments  have  been  treated 
in  that  way  by  people  the  world  over, 
although  the  excuses  given  do  not 
diminish  the  guilt  of  diso&dience.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  law  making 
attendance  at  school  compulsory.  A 
common  excuse  is  that  the  law  does  not 
specify  when  the  child  shall  go  to  school, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  during  the 
last  sixteen  weeks  of  the  term.  The 
school  law  does  not  say  whether  the  chil- 
dren shall  come  to  school  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.  The  directors  fix  the  time  for 
the  opening  of  school,  and  that  fixes  the 
time  when  the  pupil  shall  come  to  school. 


In  like  manner  the  directors  fix  the  day 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and 
that  is  the  time  when  the  boy  or  girl 
should  begin  school,  provided  no  satis- 
factory excuse  for  absence  is  given  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  whose  goc^  judgment 
is  made  the  final  arbiter  by  the  law. 

Of  course,  many  obstacles  will  arise, 
some  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  If 
the  assessors  made  mistakes  in  the  enum- 
eration, directors  certainly  have  the 
power  to  make  the  corrections.  The 
assessor's  list  of  children  between  eight 
and  thirteen  is  intended  as  a  help  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  aim  of  the 
law  is  to  banish  illiteraracy  and  to  make 
ignorance  impossible. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  report 
of  Supt.  A.  Wanner,  of  York,  are  interest- 
ing in  showing  in  what^  respects  the 
assessor's  lists  need  correction  : 

In  May,  when  the  assessors  enumerated 
the  children  between  8  and  13  years  of  age, 
the  legal  school  age,  there  were  reported 
2,298.  At  the  close  of  September,  the  first 
school  month  of  this  year,  there  were  in  the 
public  schools,  of  the  legal  school  age, 
1 ,916  pupils.  Through  the  courtesy  of  those 
in  charge  of  parochial  and  private  schools, 
like  statistics  were  obtained  therefrom.  In 
such  schools  there  were  enrolled  219;  mak- 
ing in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  2,135. 
This  is  but  163  less  than  the  assessors  re- 
ported. The  natural  inference  is  that  nearly 
all  the  children  between  8  and  13  years  of 
age  are  in  our  schools. 

Such  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  The 
following  additional  statistics  give  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  They  are  furnished  to  show 
how  unreliable  such  a  superficial  conclusion 
would  be. 

The  first  item  in  what  follows  gives  the 
number  of  children  now  in  school  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  enumeration,  were  less  than 
8  years  of  age.  Their  names  (176),  of 
course,  do  not  appear  on  the  assessors* 
books: 

No.  I.  Boys.    Girls.     Total. 

In  private  schools.     19         21  40 

In  public  schools.  .  .    60         76  136 

In  (the  next  item,  No  2.  is  given  the 
number  of  children  in  school  between  8 
years  and  4  months,  and  13  years  of  age, 
whose  names  (560),  were  not  found  on  the 
assessors'  books.  The  date  of  the  school 
census  was  four  months  later  than  the 
other,  hence  eight  years  and  four  months, 
corresponds  to  8  years  in  the  assessors' 
books 

No.  2.  Boys.    Girls.     Total. 

In  public  schools.  .  .  247         261         508 
Private  &  parochial  .     20  32  52 

In  the  assessors'  books  are  the  names  of  a 
number  of  children  between  8  and  13  years 
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of  age  who  were  not  in  attendance  in  any  of 
the  schools  in  September.  Their  number  is 
given  in  the  following  item.  Boys,  353 ; 
girls,  368  ;  total  721. 

Families  have  moved  since  the  spring 
census,  and  whilst  our  children  from  many 
such  have  been  located  in  their  new  places 
of  residence  and  credited  in  both  enumera- 
tions, ar.  given  above,  some  have  not  been 
found.  For  that  reason  721  is  too  great  by 
the  number  of  children  in  school  from  such 
families  who  have  not  been  located. 

It  also  includes  another  class  who  were  4 
months  more  than  13  when  the  school  cen- 
sus was  taken,  and  who  are  therefore  not 
now  within  the  legal  school  age.  No  cor- 
rection need  be  made  for  this  class,  how- 
ever, since  item  i  will  add  at  least  an  equal 
number. 

The  data  submitted  force  us  to  conclude 
that  there  are  children  not  reported  in  either 
census — children  whose  names  are  not  on 
the  assessors'  books,  nor  on  the  roll  books 
in  our  schools.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  the  Superintendent  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  not  less  than  900  chil- 
dren of  legal  school  age  in  this  city  who  are 
not  now  in  our  schools. 


PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 


THE  learned  world  in  general,  and 
Westminster  College  in  particular, 
suffered  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  S.  R. 
Thompson.  He  died  on  Wednesday, 
October  28th,  at  his  home  in  New  Wil- 
mington, Lawrence  county,  and  his  fun- 
eral was  largely  attended  by  the  trus- 
tees, professors  and  students  of  the  col- 
lege. His  career  left  a  deep  impression 
upon  educational  circles  in  his  religious 
denomination  and  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  was  borp  at 
South  Shenango,  Pa.,  in  1833.  His 
grandfather^  James  Thompson,  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  his  father, 
William,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  In 
1863  he  graduated  from  Westminister 
College.  He  commenced  teaching  in 
1848,  his  first  school  being  in  Clarion 
county.  His  college  course  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  his  appointment  to 
the  oflBce  of  county  superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Crawford  county.  He  served 
in  this  position  five  years.  From  1865  ^ 
1868  he  was  vice- principal  of  the  State 
[fJormal  School  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  He  then, 
for  three  years,  was  principal  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Normal  School.  He  filled 
the  same  position  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Norma  Slchool  one  year.  From  1871  to 
■  "^76  he  was  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 


the  Nebraska  State  University.  He  con- 
ducted in  this  capacity  the  second  series 
of  farmers*  institutes  ever  held  in  this 
country.  For  four  years  he  served  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Neraska.  He  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  i88r,  and  remained  there  till 
1884.  He  then  Came  to  Westminster 
College  as  Professor  of  Physics.  Prof. 
Thompson  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  since  1866. 
In  1859,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Gilmour, 
of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  who  still  survives 
him.  His  only  child,  Mary,  a  lovely 
daughter,  died  in  March,  1886.  He 
served  in  every  capacity  from  that  of  com. 
mon- school  teacher  to  that  of  State  Su- 
perintendent. As  an  educator,  he  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  many  different 
communities..  He  was  exceedingly  thor- 
ough in  his  work,  and  made  of  his  pupils 
warm  [personal  friends.  Men  whom  he 
had  instructed  and  assisted  many  years 
ago  remembered  him  always  in  the  most 
kindly  spirit,  and  thankfully  recalled  his 
sterling  and  endearing  qualities. 

When  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  took 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  at  Westminster  College,  he  found 
an  inadequate  supply  of  apparatus  in  the 
department  of  physics.  He  offered  to  the 
trustees  that  if  they  would  give  him  tools 
and  materials  worth  fifty  dollars,  he  would 
at  the  end  of  the  year  donate  apparatus 
worth  one  thousand  dollars,  all  made  by 
his  own  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  apparatus  which  he  had  made  was 
found  to  be  worth  over  eleven  hundred 
dollars  by  catalogue  prices.  He  studied 
under  Asa  Gray,  and  was  the  second,  if 
not  the  first  American,  who  made  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  the  hourly  growth  of 
a  plant.  He  was  always  in  search  of  the 
latest  and  the  best,  found  equal  delight  in 
looking  at  the  stars  through  a  telescope 
and  at  the  plant  world  through  a  micro- 
scope. At  the  Lawrence  County  Insti- 
tute he  would  gather  the  teachers  with  a 
scientific  bent  of  mind,  and  show  them 
how  with  the  most  meagre  supply  of  ap- 
paratus they  could  illustrate  the  laws  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  chemistry, 
every  one  of  the  sciences  owes  what  it 
has  in  the  way  of  appliances  in  West- 
minster College  to  his  guiding,  stimulat- 
ing hand.    Upon  the  death  of  his  only 
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daughter,  he  planned  the  erection  of  a 
science  hall  in  her  memory.  He  always 
claimed  that  this  was  the  best  arranged 
and  best  equipped  science  building  for 
undergraduate  instruction  that  could  be 
found  anjrwhere,  and  there  were  many 
who  agreed  with  him  in  this  claim.  An 
exterior  view  and  diagrams  of  the  floor 
plans  will  appear  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

He  was  a  splendid  example  of  a  pro- 
fessor, who  was  both  a  devout  Christian 
and  an  advanced  scientist.  In  business 
affairs  he  had  unusual  discernment  and 
made  investments  with  much  care  and 
with  marked  success.  At  gatherings  of 
teachers  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  and  a 
valued  instructor ;  in  the  church  he  was 
an  active  worker  and  never  hesitated  to 
assert  his  independence  as  a  thinker  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  religious  denomination 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  example 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  came  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  his  thinking, 
in  causing  them  never  to  fear  truth  in  any 
of  its  forms,  and  never  to  be  rash  in  leav- 
ing the  old  and  embracing  the  new.  The 
State  can  never  have  too  many  teachers 
of  science  of  the  type  of  Professor  S.  R. 
Thompson. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bbavbr — Supt.  Moore:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  in  Chippewa  township 
October  24th.  As  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
fanners'  busy  season,  not  many  patrons 
were  present;  but  the  teachers,  of  whom 
fourteen  were  in  attendance,  nearly  all  took 
part  and  made  the meetinsryery  interesting. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  The  attendance  to 
date  has  never  been  better.  The  educational 
meetings  held  have  been  well  attended.  The 
new  house  in  Bedford  townshp  is  now 
occupied.  It  is  a  beautiful  building,  sub- 
stantially built  and  well  lighted.  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  with  its  new  principal,  D.  S.  Weimer, 
starts  off  well.  Bloomfield,  with  all  its 
teachers  State  Normal  graduates,  should  do 
eood  work.  Cumberland  Valley  teachers 
have  organized  a  local  institute.  This  town- 
ship had  allowed  such  work  to  die,  and  the 
schools  felt  the  loss.  The  schools  of 
Southampton  seem  to  be  getting  alone  very 
well;  the  attendance  is  far  above  that  of 
former  years.  Books  and  supplies  are  badly 
needed.  A  similar  complamt  is  heard  in 
other  districts.  Under  the  free  text-book 
law  this  item  of  expense  has  been  transferred 
from  the  individual  to  the  public.  It  is  ex- 
ceedinelv  difl&cult  to  convince  the  people 
that,  although  the  tax  must  be  increased  a 
mill  or  two,  this  plan  of  supplying  the  books 


is  nevertheless  cheaper.  The  gross  incon- 
sistency, however,  consists  in  complaining 
when  the  children  have  not  enon^n  books, 
and  at  the  same  time  urging  the  directors  to 
keef)  this  item  of  expense  down  to  the 
minimum.  It  is  as  poor  economy  to  put  the 
supply  of  books  below  the  actual  needs  of 
the  schools  as  it  is  to  employ  cheap  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  serious  mistake,  too,  to  keep  no 
record  of  books,  pencils  and  paper,  and  thus 
make  room  for  waste.  True  economy  sup- 
plies all  the  books  and  papers  needed,  and 
then  holds  each  one  accountable  for  the 
proper  use  oi  the  same. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  The  county  institute 
was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Over 
200  directors  attended  on  **  Directors*  Day." 
when  their  convention  was  held.  The 
pmcipal  topics  disscussed  were  Sanitary 
Conditions  of  School  houses  and  their  Sur- 
roundings, and  the  Selection  of  Text-Books 
and  the  Buying  of  School  Apparatus.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  directors  Dr.  A.  N. 
Seidel,  Abram  Bechtel,  T.  M.  Richardson, 
Oscar  Wanner,  Geo.  Herman,  t)r.  Frank  R. 
Brunner,  and  A.  R.  Home.  The  leading 
instructors  were:  Drs.  S.  A.  Baer,  C.  C5. 
Boyer,  W.  W.  Deatrick,  A.  R.  Home,  and 
Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberhotzer,  and  Principals 
Geo.  M.  Philips  and  Geo.  B.  Hancher.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Hon.  H.  Willis  Bland, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Gen.  D.  McMurtrie 
Gregff,  Hon.  D.  B.  Bmnner,  Prof,  N.  E. 
Schiebner,  and  Supt.  E.  Mackey.  Evening 
lectures  and  entertainments  were  by  Rev. 
Madison  C.  Peters,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon, 
and  the  Torbett  Concert  Company.  Over 
1200  attended  institute  on  Directors'  day. 

CtEARPiEi/D— Supt.  Weaver:  A  cause  for 
gratification  at  the  present  writing  is  the 
good  work  being  done  by  the  inexperienced 
teachers.  A  number  of  schools  have  been 
supplied  with  slate  black-boards,  and  others 
with  reading  charts  and  dictionaries. 
Several  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  on  ac- 
count of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  and  a 
few  on  account  of  typhoid— no  epidemic, 
however. 

DbI/AWArb — Supt.  Smith:  Alden  borough, 
a  new  school  district  and  without  a  school- 
house  within  its  limits  when  organized, 
opened  its  new  building  for  school  purposes 
on  September  7th.  The  directors  first  em- 
ployed two  teachers,  but  have  since  been 
obliged  to  emplov  a  third.  Darb^r  borough 
added  to  its  teaching  force  a  principal  of  the 
new  High  School  established  this  year. 
Glenolden  employed  an  extra  teacher  on  ac- 
count of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  • 
primary  grade.  The  directors  of  lyansdowne 
nave  employed  two  additional  teachers  for 
this  term;  Upper  Providence,  one;  Radnor, 
a  special  in  Latin,  German  and  French; 
Ridley  Park,  one;  Springfield,  one;  and 
Swarmmore,  one.  A  neat  four-room  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Ridley  Park  high 
school  building.  It  makes  an  unusuallv 
fine  appearance  and  is  very  convenient  in  all 
its  appointments.    The  teachers'  institute 
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was  well  attended,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  by  teachers  and  patrons. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  successful;  340  county  teachers  and 
nearly  200  city  and  outside  teachers  were  in 
attendance.  Miss  Patridge,  Supt.  McNeal 
and  James  Burns,  did  most  excellent  work; 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  is  that 
they  never  received  more  at  an  institute  to 
put  to  practical  use  than  they  did  at  this 
one.  We  have  organized  a  ''Principals' 
Round  Table,"  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Union  City,  Nov.  13  and  14.  Also  nine 
new  local  monthly  institutes  have  been 
formed  for  mutual  benefit  of  the  teachers, 
which  makes  thirteen  townships  that  now 
have  permanent  organizations. 

Fayette — Supt.  Porter:  We  have  gained 
seventeen  schools  over  last  year's  number, 
and  more  may  be  opened  during  the  term, 
as  I  find  in  my  visitations  several  houses 
with  too  many  pupils,  both  for  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  building  and  for  the  eflBciency 
of  the  teacher's  work.  As  a  rule  the  com- 
pulsory school  law  is  working  niceljr.  Here 
and  there  I  find  that  it  is  not  so  rigidly  en- 
forced as  it  should  be.  Directors  cannot 
afford  to  be  lax  in  this  particular.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  law,  as  of  all  laws,  depends  upon 
the  strict  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 
The  fine  new  annex  of  the  Bridgeport  school 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  De- 
cember ist.  The  old  part  has  been  painted 
and  remodeled  to  corresfjond  with  the  new, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  supplied  with  the 
very  latest  improvements  in  heating  and 
ventilating  and  inside  closets.  In  short,  it 
is  a  model  building.  Several  other  new 
buildings  in  the  county  are  worthy  of 
notice,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Fulton— -Supt.  Chestnut:  The  number  of 
applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  was 
small  as  compared  with  previous  years.  We 
have  by  far  the  best  average  selection  of 
teachers  we  ever  had.  An  analytical  sheet  of 
teachers*  standing  was  mailed  to  each  Secre- 
tary. Only  two  Boards  were  not  guided  by 
it.  Four  Local  Institutes  were  held  before 
any  schools  began.  Sixty -nine  teachers, 
out  of  a  possible  eighty,  attended. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  TheBlacklick 
school -house,  a  two-room  building,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  G.  A.  R.  Hall  has 
been  fitted  up  for  school  purposes.  Quite  a 
number  of  local  institutes  have  been  held 
durine  the  month.  They  were  well  con- 
ducted and  well  attended. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Teitrick:  In  a  number 
of  districts  the  .school -houses  have  been  re- 
paired and  repainted.  The  directors  of 
Washington  township  have  erected  a  new 
four-room  building  at  Falls  Creek.  Sum- 
merville  borough  has  added  anotherroom.  In 
several  other  townships  new  houses  have 
been  built.  In  Reynoldsville  the  new  four- 
teen-room  building,  costing  $35,000,  was 
dedicated  September  4th.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  John  W.  Reed,  Dr.  D.  J. 
.Waller,  Dr.  A.  J.  Davis  and  others.    The 


directors  all  over  the  county  are  giving  the 
public  schools  due  attention. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall:  During  Sep- 
tember and  October  I  visited  all  the  schools 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Juniata,  and  those  in 
Walker,  Delaware,  and  Thompsontown  on 
the  east  side.  The  teachers  reported  an 
enrollment  of  2253,  and  36  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  not  in  school. 
The  directors  of  Turbett  added  another 
month  to  the  term  and  reduced  the  teachers' 
salaries  $5  per  month.  Thus  the  teachers 
are  teaching  a  seven  months'  term  for  five 
dollars  less  than  they  received  last  year  for  a 
six  months'  term!  The  Patterson  Board  did 
a  very  commendable  thing  by  re-electing 
their  teachers  at  an  increase  of  salary. 
Fayette  built  a  new  house.  Walker  and 
Delaware  adopted  Shimmell's  Pennsylvania 
Citizen.  It  is  intended  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Stewart:  The  annual 
county  teachers'  institute  was  a  successful 
and  profitable  meeting  of  the  teachers.  The 
attendance  was  good  throughout  the  week. 
The  attention,  punctuality,  regularity  and 
deportment  of  the  teachers  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  general  impression 
made  upon  the  public  by  the  superior  in- 
struction given  will  awaken  a  new  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  will  create 
and  promote  a  better  educational  sentiment 
in  both  city  and  county.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Deputy  Supts. 
Houck  and  Stewart,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
State  School  Commissioner  O.  T.  Corson,  of 
Ohio,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  and 
City  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon.  Principal  A.  J. 
Davis  otClarion  was  present  at  some  of  the 
sessions.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mealy  of  New 
Wilmington  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson, 
President  of  the  Westminster  College, 
addressed  the  teachers  and  rendered  valu- 
able service.  The  evening  lectures  and 
musical  entertainments  were  all  highly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  liberally 
patronized  by  the  citizens  of  New  Castle. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  Monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  are  held  in  all  our  districts 
except  a  few.  Much  good  is  accomplished 
by  these  meetings.  Our  attendance  is  ex- 
cellent throughout  the  county,  excepting  a 
few  localities  where  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  one  form  or 
another. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  Our  annual  insti- 
tute was  held  this  month.  Every  teacher 
but  one  in  the  county  was  present.  Citizens 
and  directors  also  attended  in  large  numbers. 
The  instruction  given  was  well  received,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  schools  will  be 
directly  benefited.  The  county  is  divided 
into  seven  local  institute  districts,  and 
meetings  will  be  held  from  now  on. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  Our  county 
institutes  had  an  enrollment  of  748  teachers. 
Our  instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of 
Boston;  Mathilde  E.  Coffin,  of  Detroit;  Dr. 
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J.  P.  Welsh,  of  Bloomsbnrg;  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Bible,  of  Stroudsbnrg;  Prof.  E.  O.  Excell,  of 
Chicago;  and  Mrs.  Sara  Oberholtzer,  of 
Philadelphia. 

MiPFUN— Supt.  Cooper:  As  a  rule,  the 
schools  thus  far  visited  are  in  a  flonrishing 
condition.  In  some  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement by  better  discipline,  more 
thorough  drill  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  a 
better  suppy  of  books  and  apparatus.  A  few 
good  out-houses  have  been  built;  there  are 
also  a  few  that  show  a  great  lack  of  atten- 
tion. Teachers  should  insist  u|)on  and 
rigidly  require  habits  of  decency  in  their 
pupils.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
instances  school  supplies  are  not  handled  as 
economically  as  they  should  be.  Reedsville 
will  soon  be  ready  to  dedicate  a  new  school 
building,  which  will  be  the  finest  in  the 
county  and  a  credit  to  the  directors  of  Brown 
township. 

MoNROB — Supt.  Surfass:  One  new  school- 
house  was  built  in  each  of  the  following 
districts:  Chestnut  Hill,  Coolbaugh,  Eldred, 
Jackson  and  Polk.  That  in  Chestnut  Hill 
contains  two  rooms  and  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  school  buildings  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  countv.  It  gives  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Brodheadsville  what  it  should  have 
had  long  ago,  j^ded  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  new  building,  the  Board  of  Eldred 
township  fumished  all  its  school-houses 
with  slate  blackboards.  The  Board  of  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  the  adoption  of  a  well 
arranged  course  of  study,  giving  two  years 
to  high  school  studies.  The  patrons  of 
of  that  district  can  look  with  confidence  for 
decided  improvement  in  their  schools. 

Montour— Supt.  Steinbach:  Two  of  our 
school-houses  were  blown  down  during  the 
month:  one  in  Anthony  township  the  other 
in  Liberty.  One  new  house  was  built  in 
Anthony  during  the  summer,  and  one  in 
Valley,  the  latter  fumished  with  improved 
desks  and  a  fine  slate  blackboard.  Local 
institutes  will  be  held  in  several  districts. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  Our  county 
institute  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic we  have  ever  held.  The  attendance  of 
directors  and  citizens  was  very  large.  The 
instructors  were  Drs.  J.  B.  DeMotte,  Byron 
W.  King,  G.  M.  Philips,  G.  W.  Hall,  Profs. 
G.  B.  Bible,  W.  W.  Deatrick,  E.  L.  Kemp, 
G.  W.  Twitmyer,  O.  R.  Wilt,  C.  M.  Parker, 
Miss  Ida  S.  MacMuUan,  and  Miss  Marian 
S.  Skidmore.  Evening  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Parker, 
Dr.  DeMotte,  Byron  W.  King  and  the 
Torbett  Concert  Company.  On  Wednesday 
the  Directors'  Association  met.  The  com- 
pulsory school  law  was  discussed.  President 
Bishop  made  a  brief  report  on  the  State 
Directors*  Association  formed  at  Harrisburg 
last  January.  Dr.  Home  and  Dr.  DeMotte 
made  addresses.  It  was  decided  to  send  five 
delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Association.  Their  expenses  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  County  Associa- 


tion. The  following  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed: Dr.  G.  N.  Schwartz,  of  Pen  Argyl; 
M.  J.  Shimer,  of  Freemansburg;  Wm.  B. 
Lilly,  Bethlehem;  S.  R.  Odenwelder,  Naza- 
reth; and  J.  H.  Halleman,  South  Bethlehem. 
Arraufi^ements  were  made  for  six  local  insti- 
tutes during  the  year:  E.  Bangor,  Nov.  28; 
Freemarsburg,  Dec.  12;  Bath,  Jany.  9;  Pen 
Argyl,  Jany.  2y,  Nazareth,  Jany.  30;  Wal- 
nutport,  Feb.  6.  The  Reading  Circle 
Committee  adopted  White's  Elements  of 
Pedagogy,  and  Howland*s  Practical  Hints 
for  Teachers,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
directors  of  Allen  township  opened  an  addi- 
tional school  at  Catasauqua.  I  have  visited 
106  schools  thus  far,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
successful  term  are  very  gooa.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  children  between  eight 
and  thirteen  were  in  school. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
school  rooms  in  Washington  township  have 
all  been  neatly  papered  and  painted;  all  are 
supplied  with  window  curtains,  making 
them  on  the  whole  very  pleasant  rooms. 
Whilst  many  of  our  country  school-houses 
have  been  changed  in  general  appearance 
inside  and  outside,  most  of  them  are  still 
lacking  in  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
I>upils,  namely,  proper  means  of  ventila- 
tion. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  in  Milford.  Instruction  was 
eiven  by  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Profs.  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  E.  Stroudsburg, 
and  W.  H.  Detwiler,  of  Bloomsbnrg. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  m 
the  county  were  present,  and  an  unusually 
large  number  of  directors.  The  general 
public  also  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
meetings.  The  evening  lectures  were 
especially  well  attended  by  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Potter— Supt.  Bodler:  County  institute 
was  held  the  last^week  in  October.  The 
instructors  were:  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Prof. 
Anna  Buckbee,  Prof.  John  B.  DeMotte,  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Heber  Holbrook. 
Every  teacher  was  assigned  a  part  on  the 
programme,  consisting  of  either  a  five  min- 
ute paper,  or  a  question  on  methods  of  sub- 
jects assigned.  The  quevStions  were  an- 
swered by  instructors  in  charge.  They  gave 
teachers  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
practical  information  needed  for  the  better 
teaching  of  their  schools. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Local  institutes 
have  been  organized  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county.  The  attendance  at  these 
meetings  has  been  unusually  large;  in  many 
of  the  districts  all  the  teachers  were  present. 
In  a  few  districts  teachers  are  paid  for  attend- 
ing the  Local  Institutes.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  districts  will  follow  their  example. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly:  The  annual  teach- 
ers* institute  was  held  during  the  week  be- 
ginning October  26th.  In  interest  and  at- 
tendance, it  surpassed  all  previous  meetings 
of  the  kind  held  in  the  county.      Thrse 
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separate  progframmes  liad  been  arranged  for 
the  momme  sessions,  and  teachers  had  the 
privilege  ofselecting  the  programme  offering 
subjects  to  which  they  desired  to  give  atten- 
tion. The  institute  was  thus  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  choice  of  programme 
constituting  the  basis  of  division.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Albro,  Dr.  Jas.  M.  Milne,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green, 
Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  Prof  G.  C.  Rob- 
ertson, Miss  Annie  C.  Steele,  Dr.  Daniel 
Fleisher,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Man^ 
A.  Jenks,  Miss  Eliza  Bojrce,  Prof.  M.  F. 
Cass,  Prof.  H.  P.  Rea,  Prof.  W.  E.  Blair, 
and  Prof.  H;  "E.  Cogswell.  The  evening 
entertainments  consisted  of  a  teachers' 
reception,  a  concert,  and  lectures  by  Dr. 
Ferd  C.Iglehart  and  Gen.J.  B.Gordon.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
meeting  of  the  County  Directors*  Associa- 
tion— the  first  since  its  organization.  In 
addition  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the 
following  subjects  were  discussed  by  various 
members  of  the  association:  Furnishing  and 
Equipping  School  Houses  with  Proper 
Furniture  and  Apparatus,  Recent  School 
Legislation,  and  Contracts  between  Teach- 
ers and  Directors. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  The  schools  are 
as  a  rule  in  good  working  order.  Our  visits 
have  been  shorter  than  we  should  have  liked 
to  make  them,  but  it  is  desirable  for  a  new 
superintendent  to  ascertain  as  quickly  as 
possible  where  the  strong  may  be  depended 
on,  and  where  the  weak  are  located.  A  num- 
ber of  the  townships  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  whicn  directors  and  teachers 
participate.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in 
many  of  our  schools.  The  compulsory  atten- 
dance and  vaccination  laws  occasion  an  end- 
less amount  of  inquiry.  Millmont  was 
thoroughly  aroused  on  Saturday,  Oct.  31, 
when  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  presented  a  beautiful 
flag  to  the  School  Board  of  Lewis  township 
for  the  Millmont  school.  The  educational 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  most  prom- 
inent. Among  the  speakers  were  two  teach- 
ers, the  County  Superintendents  of  Snyder 
and  Union. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
have  been  visited.  The  directors  in  Buck- 
ingham township  have  made  many  improve- 
ments in  their  buildings:  two  have  been  re- 
painted, many  others  in  the  county  ought  to 
be;  book  closets  have  been  put  in,  tables 
furnished,  etc.  Scott  township  has  furnished 
one  room  with  patent  desks.  Scott  and 
Preston  still  have  the  *•  boarding 'round" 
system,  but  these  districts  are  very  poor 
and  they  are  anxious  to  give  their  boys  and 
girls  the  best  educational  advantages  that 
are  possible  to  them. 

WYOMING — Supt.  Jarvis:  The  reports  and 
other  indications  foretell  a  year  of  work 
likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  found  in  school.  In 
Nicholson  Ind.  District  the  directors  have  re- 
furnished the  interior  of  their  school-house, 


and  it  is  reported  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  they  will  soon  have  to  fit  up  an- 
other room  m  the  building  to  accommodate 
the  pupils  properly,  with  a  view  to  better 
grading  and  classification.  The  school- 
house  at  Vose,  in  Washington  township, 
has  been  repainted,  windows  repaired,  and 
everything  put  into  good  shape  for  the  win- 
ter. Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  observed 
by  the  schools  and  citizens  on  the  Beaumont 
high  school  campus.  There  is  an  effort  be- 
in^  made  to  have  Mehoopany  set  off  as  an 
independent  district.  The  Court  appointed 
a  commission  of  three,  all  of  whom,  after 
viewing  the  situation,  agreed  in  a  report 
favorable  to  the  project. 

Bkaver  Falls— Supt.  McKinney:  The 
improvement  in  our  nigh  school,  referred 
to  in  my  last  report,  has  given  new  life  to 
that  department  of  our  schools.  The  change 
from  the  one-room  plan,  where  the  students 
both  study  and  recite  in  the  same  room,  to 
the  department  plan,  with  three  distinct 
rooms,  known,  respectively,  as  the  science, 
language  and  mathematics  departments,  is 
a  decided  improvement.  The  introduction 
of  chemistry  with  a  first-class  laboratory 
equipment  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
the  improvement.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  taking  active  steps  towards  enforcing  both 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the  vac- 
cination law.  Some  slight  difficulties  arise 
from  time  to  time  concerning  them,  but  we 
hope  for  a  reasonable  enforcement  of  both. 
Our  teachers  are  faithful  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  work.  Teachers'  meetings  are  held 
once  a  week.  One  hour  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral professional  work.  "Educational 
Foundations''  is  used  as  a  guide  for  our 
readings  amd  discussions.  Part  of  each 
meeting  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical questions  pertaining  directly  to  the 
class-room.  At  the  close  of  each  meeting 
special  grade  meeting:s  are  held,  in  which  the 
work  in  each  ^ade  is  specifically  outlined 
for  the  following  week.  The  compulsory 
attendance  law  has  not  affected  us  greatly — 
probably  not  more  than  to  the  extent  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  additional  pupils.  The  vac- 
cination law  has  been  carefully  enforced,  and 
no  serious  difficulty  has  been  experienced. 

BuTLER—Supt.  Gibson:  The  School 
Board  has  begun  remodeling  one  of  our  old 
buildings  with  a  view  to  fitting  it  for  a  high 
school  building.  We  have  as  yet  had  little 
success  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  Last  evening,  however,  the 
Board  decided  to  elect  a  truant  officer  and 
we  hope  to  make  the  law  mean  something. 

Chambbrsburg— Supt.  Flickinger:  I  have 
orjs^anized  the  teachers  into  an  association 
with  meetings  every  alternate  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
High  School — ^the  first  hour  to  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  live  educational  topics, 
and  the  second  to  the  systematic  stuay  of 
Psychology  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  I  furnish  a  syllabus  of 
three  or  four  meetings,  and  then  conduct 
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the  recitation  myself  or  name  some  one  else 
to  do  so.  The  teachers  take  well  and 
enthusiastically  to  the  project,  and  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  very  profitable  time  of  it 

CoNSHOHOCKBN--Snpt.  Landis;  Schools 
opened  with  eucouragine  prospects,  to  which 
tne  clean  buildings  wiUi  numerous  repairs 
and  improvements  added  not  a  little.  Our 
high  school  with  its  new  furniture  is  very 
attractive.  The  Bloomsburg  Normal  single 
desk  was  selected,  and  it  is  the  finest  desk 
made.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  are 
doing  excellent  work.  The  new  feature  of 
their  work  this  term  is  in  the  line  of  original 
research  in  history  and  literature.  The 
Board  has  kindly  procured  many  valuable 
reference  books  which  afford  the  pupils  the 
necessary  fieurilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  The  compulsory  school  law 
has  received  careful  consideration  and  will 
be  rigidly  enforced  at  the  opening  ol  the 
second  session  of  school  February  ist,  *97. 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  all  the  schools 
with  appropriate  exercises.  In  some  of  the 
schools  quite  elaborate  programmes  were 
rendered,  notably  in  the  high  school.  The 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubl^ry  was  reserved 
for  the  Spring  Arbor  Day. 

CoRRY — Supt.  Coleprove:  An  encourag- 
ing sign  of  the  times  is  the  increased  atten- 
dance in  our  grammar  and  high  school 
grades.  Owing  to  the.  crowded  condition  of 
the  latter,  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Hatch  school  for  high 
school  purposes.  The  room  is  large  and 
well  light^,  and  has  been  furnished  with 
new  a<]yustable  desks  affording  seating  ac- 
commodations for  1 20  pupils. 

Danvii^le— Supt.  Houser:  The  Board  has 
purchased  fifty  aollars*  worth  of  physical 
apparatus  for  the  high  school.  Each  school- 
room is  now  suppli^  with  a  neat  book-case 
for  the  safe  keeping,  under  lock  and  key,  of 
all  supplementary  readers. 

Hazlk  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  All  our  teachers  with  but  few  excep- 
tions attended  the  annual  county  institute 
held  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  schools  are  again 
in  full  progress  and  we  are  at  work  with  re- 
newed inspiration. 

Homestead— Supt.  Kendall;  We  note 
the  largest  enrollment  for  September  in  the 
history  of  these  schools.  Free  text-books, 
manual  training,  and  the  compulsory  school 
law,  are  the  cause  of  the  increased  and  regu- 
lar attendance.  Pupils  from  the  fifth  grade 
to  the  high  school  inclusive  receive  manual 
training.  While  it  is  not  compulsory  to 
take  this  work,  all  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  do  good  work.  The 
school  board  has  employed  an  attendance 
officer  who  will  see  that  the  law  is  fully  com- 
plied with.  From  first  impression,  I  think 
our  people  will  loyally  support  the  compul- 
sory school  law. 

McKeesport— Supt.  Brooks:  The  work 
is  progressing  nicely.  Our  Board  has  made 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
the  compulsory  school  law,  and  the  results 


thus  far  are  very  satisfactory.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  organize  an 
evening  school.  As  we  are  a  manfacturing 
community  and  many  of  the  boys  are 
oblig[ed  to  work  during  the  day,  I  think 
this  IS  a  wise  step. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Arbor  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  by  all  the  scnools 
and  many  of  our  patrons  and  friends  were 
present  to  witness  the  exercises.  Quite  a 
number  of  citizens  kept  the  day  by  planting 
trees.  The  recent  storm  either  totally  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  shade  trees. 

South  Chester— Supt.  Hockenberry : 
The  first  session  of  our  District  Institute 
was  held  October  9th,  with  all  the  teachers 

? resent.  Our  general  theme  was,  '*The 
'eachers*  Professional  Improvement."  The 
teachers  did  nearly  all  the  work— a  plan 
which  will  be  followed  throughout  the  year. 
Several  of  these  papers  would  merit  publi- 
cation. We  depend  less  on  speeches  by 
visiting  educators,  interesting  and  profit- 
able though  they  be,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  engraft  development  upon  a  teacner; 
it  is  an  inward  work.  We  wish  in  these 
meetings  to  call  the  teachers'  power  into 
vigorous  activity. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  Sickness  in 
the  lower  departments  reduced  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  for  the  second  month: 
total  enrollment  1808;  average  percentage  in 
all  schools  92.  Three  teachers*  meetings 
have  been  conducted.  The  special  teacher 
in  drawing,  Miss  Ilgenfritz,  is  instructing 
all  our  teachers  in  the  Pranjg^  system.  The 
new  high  school  building  is  almost  under 
roof,  but  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for 
occupancy  this  year.  Under  an  excellent 
corps  of  wide-awake  teachers  we  are  ^m-o- 
gressing  rapidly,  and  all  indications  point 
to  a  successful  school  year. 

TiTusviLi/E — Supt.  Crawford:  During  the 
month  our  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
each  observed  Autumn  or  Fruit  Day.  The 
programmes  were  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, and  the  display  of  vegetables,  fruits 
etc.,  and  the  autumn  decorations  were 
extremely  artistic.  It  was  an  appropriate 
ending  for  the  nature  work  for  September 
and  cSitober. 

Tyrone — Supt.  Kauffinan:  The  compul- 
sory school  law  thus  far  has  not  been  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement.  There  has  been  no  real 
opposition  to  it  by  the  people  of  our  borough. 
Tne  general  criticism  is  that  the  law,  in  its 
provisions  regarding  the  term  of  compulsory 
attendance,  stops  short  of  the  real  benefit  it 
should  confer.  However,  if  conscientiously 
and  wisely  enforced,  the  law  will  undoubt- 
edly accomplish  grand  results.  Our  schools 
are  doing  better  work  this  year  than  hereto- 
fore. The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  is  about  forty.  Teachers'  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  are 
held  every  second  and  third  Saturday  of 
each  month.  Grade  meetings  are  held 
frequently  during  the  intervals. 
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ANGELS  EVER  BRIGHT  AND  FAIR. 

Siowly. 


HamdA. 


An  •  gels  ev  •  er  cright  and  fair,  An  -  gels    ev  -  er  bright  and  fair,  Take,  O  lake  me,  Take,0 
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*  s,0        take  me, 


take  me    to  your  care,  Take,  O        take  me.  Take,  O  take    me     to    your  care.      An  -  gds 
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ev  -  er  bright  and    fair.  Take,  O  take  me      to    your  care,  Take,  O  take  me   to   your  care. 
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GOLDEN  SLUMBERS  KISS  YOUR  EYES. 

Smooikly. 


LuujkBY  ov  17T11  Cbmtuet. 


m 


ftp" — ^ 

1.  Gold  -  en    slum  -  bers  kiss     your  eyes,     Smiles  a  -  wake    you    when    you   rise; 

2,  Care      is    heav  -    y,    there  -  fore   sleep;    You     are    care,     and    care      must  keep; 


Sleep,  pret  -  ty    wan  •  tons,    do      not    cry.     And    I      will    sing      a      lul  -  la  -  by, 
Sleep,  pret  -  ty    wan  -  tons,    do      not    cry.     And    I      will     sing      a      lul  -  la  •   by, 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  STATE   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  I,  1896,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
dimensions  which  the  common  school 
system  has  attained  and  the  liberality 
with  which  the  State  and  the  local  boards 
of  directors  are  providing  for  the  future 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  children. 
Over  a  million  pupils  attend  the  public 
schools;  upwards  of  twenty- five  thousand 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction, and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  are  continually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  supervision.  Very  many 
palatial  edifices  have  been  erected  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  necessary  text- 
books and  school  supplies  are  furnished 
free  of  expense.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion has  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  to  this 
amount  over  fifteen  and  a  half  millions 
more  were  added  during  the  year  by  local 
taxation.  Since  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
in  the  year  1891,  more  than  seventy  mil- 
lions have  been  expended  upon  our  public 
schools,  of  which  amount  $26,500,000  will 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury 
by  New  Year.  During  the  same  period 
over  two  millions  have  been  expended  for 
Normal  schools  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  amounts  aggregating  consider- 


ably over  two  millions  were  appropriated 
for  the  hospitals  in  which  clinical  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  students  of  our  med- 
ical colleges,  and  in  aid  of  other  phases 
of  higher  education  at  the  State  College, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Western  University  at  Allegheny.  These 
figures  would  have  filled  our  forefathers 
with  astonishment,  especially  those  who 
predicted  State  bankruptcy  as  the  result 
of  providing  schools  for  the  people  at 
public  expense.  The  balances  in  the 
State  Treasury,  as  published  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  show  that  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth  has  kept 
pace  with  the  expenditures  for  public 
education. 

At  a  period  when  everybody  is  com- 
plaining of  hard  times,  the  annual  report 
upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  naturally  suggests  ques- 
tions which  turn  on  the  effect  of  popular 
education  upon  the  earning  power  of  the 
individual  and  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  men  who 
think  and  talk  money  from  January  to 
December  are  prone  to  ask  whether  there 
is  any  material  return  for  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  our  public  schools.  For- 
tunately, a  convincing  answer  is  possible 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  Although 
the  return  which  the  schools  make  can 
not  be  exhibited  at  an  annual  fair  like  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  the 
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superior  intelligence  which  results  from 
good  schools  makes  itself  felt  in  more 
productive  forms  of  labor  and  in  augment- 
ing the  earning  power  of  the  individual; 
These  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  general  effect  of  intelligence 
upon  the  earning  power  of  the  individual 
is  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  last  census, 
which  show  the  average  earnings  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  different  states  of 
the  Union  and  the  percentages  of  illiter- 
acy— that  is,  the  number  of  persons  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  population  above 
the  age  of  ten  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Wyoming  heads  the  list  with  an 
average  earning  capacity  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  ($768)  dollars  credited  to 
the  industrial  classes  and  a  percentage  of 
illiteracy  below  three  and  a  half.  For 
New  York  the  average  earnings  are  five 
hundred  and  forty-nine  ($549)  dollars  and 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  five  and  a 
half;  for  Pennsylvania  the  former  figure 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  ($492) 
dollars,  and  the  latter  is  seven  per  cent.; 
in  South  Carolina  the  earnings  sink  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ($267)  dol- 
lars, and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  rises 
to  forty-two  and  three-tenths.  As  a  rule, 
the  eaniing  power  of  the  industrial  classes 
rises  as  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  falls. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, because  intelligence  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  which  determine  earning 
ability.  The  conditions  in  some  countries 
are  far  more  favorable  for  the  wage-earner  I 
than  in  others.  It  would  be  misleading, 
for  instance,  to  compare  Germany  with 
the  United  States,  because  our  natural 
advantages  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
Old  World.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
will  claim  that  in  hard  and  soft  coal,  in 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  in  iron  ore 
and  other  mineral  wealth,  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources,  the  Keystone 
State  is  at  all  inferior  to  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
other  states  which  show  a  lower  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  and  a  higher  average  in 
the  earnings  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  conclusion  that  the  earnings  of  a 
people  increase  with  their  intelligence  is 
further  substantiated  by  the  investigations 
of  Horace  Mann,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  his  famous  fifth  report. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  he  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  managers  of  lead- 
ing industrial  establishments,  asking 
whether  they  obtained  more  and  better 
work  from  those  who   had    received  a 


good  common  school  education  or  from 
thos^e  who  had  grown  up  in  ignorance, 
and  whether  there  was  any  difference  in 
their  wages,  due  to  a  difference  in  earn- 
ings of  those  two  classes.  From  Lowell 
he  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that 
operatives  with  enough  education  to  teach 
school  received  wages  seventeen  and 
three-fourths  per  cent,  above  the  general 
average  of  the  mills,  and  about  forty  per 
cent,  above  the  wages  of  those  who  could 
not  write  their  names.  From  Boston  he 
received  a  letter  stating  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  education  are 
es.sential  to  the  attainment  of  skill  and 
expertness  as  laborers,  that  very  lew  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
common  school  education  ever  rise  above 
the  lowest  class  of  operatives,  and  that 
the  labor  of  this  class,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  operations 
which  require  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
manual  or  mental  dexterity,  is  unpro- 
ductive. The  latter  further  states  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  overseers,  and  others 
am  ployed  in  situations  which  rt  quire  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  business,  and 
always  an  exceptional  moral  character, 
have  made  their  way  up  from  the  condi- 
tion of  common  laborers  with  no  other 
advantage  over  a  large  proportion  of 
thoi-e  they  have  left  behind  than  that  de- 
rived from  a  better  education.  From 
these  and  other  replies,  Horace  Mann 
drew  the  inference  that  '*in  great  estab- 
lishments and  among  large  bodies  of 
laboring  men,  where  all  f^ervicesare  rated 
according  10  their  pecuniary  value,  where 
there  are  no  extrinsic  circumstances  to 
bind  a  man  down  to  a  fixt^  position, 
after  he  has  .*ihown  a  capacity  to  rise 
above  it,  where  indeed  men  pass  by  each 
other  ascending  or  descending  in  their 
grades  of  labor,  just  as  easily  and  cer- 
tainly as  panicles  of  water  of  different 
degrees  of  ttmiperaiure  glide  by  each 
other— I  here  it  is  found  as  an  almost  in- 
variable fact,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with 
a  good  common  school  education  rise  to 
a  hightr  and  a  higher  point  in  all  kinds 
of  labor  performed,  and  also  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  while  the  ignorant  sink  like 
dregs,  and  are  always  found  at  the 
bottom/'  So  convincing  are  the  facts 
that  when  Hon.  Anson  P.  Burlingame 
was  a  visitor  at  a  session  of  the  London 
city  council,  an  educational  appropriation 
was  voted  down  by  a  decidtd  majority, 
whereupon  a  member  arose,  and  read  ex- 
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tracts  from  one  of  the  reports  of  Horace 
Mann,  after  which  the  council  reconsid- 
ered its  action  and  made  the  appropri- 
ation. 

THB  FACTORY  AND  THE  SCHOOt. 

The  relation  of  the  factory  to  the  intel- , 
lectual  life  of  the  people  has  often  been  a 
theme  of  discussion.  The  fact  that  very 
many  pupils  leave  school  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  work  in  some  large  industrial 
establishment  has  led  many  superficial 
observers  to  believe  that  factories  do  not 
thrive  on  educated  labor.  The  factory  is 
spoken  of  as  the  temple  of  Mammon,  in 
which  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
many  a  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  capitalists.  The  more 
favorable  aspects  are  either  not  perceived 
or  purposely  ignored.  Additional  legis- 
lation may  be  needed  to  protect  child- 
hood against  the  greed  of  parents  and  the 
avarice  of  employers,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  factory  has  rather 
helped  than  hindered  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  masses  and  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  at 
our  international  expositions  the  majority 
of  the  premiums  are  carried  oflF  by  the 
competitors  who  employ  workmen  of 
superior  intelligence.  **  We  are  living,*' 
says  Carroll  D.  Wright,  *'at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  age  of  mind  as  illustrated  by 
the  results  of  inventive  genius.  It  is  the 
age  of  intellect,  of  brain;  for  brain  is  king, 
and  machinery  is  the  king's  prime  min- 
ister. Wealth  of  mind  and  wealth  of 
purse  may  struggle  for  the  mastery,  but 
the  former  usually  wins  and  gives  the 
crown  to  the  Huxleys,  the  Darwins, 
Tyndalls,  Proctors,  Woolseys  and  Dra- 
pers, rather  than  to  the  men  who  accumu- 
late great  fortunes.  It  is  natural  and 
logical  that  under  such  a  sovereignty  in- 
ventions should  not  only  typify  the 
progress  of  the  race,  but  they  should  also 
have  a  clearly  marked  influence  upon  the 
morals  of  people — a  mixed  influence  to  be 
sure,  as  men  are  what  we  call  good  or 
evil,  but  on  the  whole  with  the  good 
vastly  predominant.  *  *  *  Inventions 
have  indeed  superinduced  the  congrega- 
tion of  ignorant  laborers  and  thereby 
given  the  appearance  of  creating  ignorant 
labor.  The  great  fact  remains  that  as 
ignorant  laborers  are  brought  together, 
their  condition  attracts  attention  and  the 
public  proceeds  at  once  to  bring  to  them 
educational  facilities.  Invention  was  the 
cause  of  their  better  condition,  for  it  was 


not  until  the  factory  system  was  so 
thoroughly  fixed  as  the  industrial  system 
of  England  that  Parliament  brought 
under  educational  influence  the  children 
of  the  factory.  To  machinery  must  be 
attributed  the  great  extension  of  facili- 
ties for  educating  the  masses.  The  centres 
devoted  to  industrial  pursuits  are  the 
centres  of  thought,  of  mental  friction,  of 
intelligence  and  of  progress." 

SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  our 
educational  system  from  the  utilitarian  or 
mercantile  point  of  view.  It  is  a  line  of 
argument  that  may  be  pursued  in  advo- 
cating secpndary  and  higher  education. 
Give  a  youth  the  advantages  of  a  good 
high  school  training,  and  you  have  im- 
mensely multiplied  his  chances  of  .success. 
Give  him  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
college  training,  and  you  have  given  him 
the  weapons  which,  if  rightly  used,  will 
ensure  victory  in  fighting  life's  battles. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  the  grad- 
uate of  the  high  school  and  the  college 
to  fail.  He  may  possess  knowledge  and 
yet  lack  other  elements  essential  to  suc- 
cess. He  may  have  developed  tastes  and 
habits  at  school  which  are  a  hindrance  in 
the  struggle  for  bread.  He  may  have 
been  taught  to  undervalue  manual  skill 
and  to  despise  muscular  effort.  He  may 
cherish  false  ambitions  and  false  views 
of  life.  He  may  expect  to  live  by  his 
wits  when  nature  intended  him  to  be  use- 
ful in  other  ways.  He  may  cherish  ideals 
of  literary  ease,  dream  day-dreams  and 
build  air- castles  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The 
grocer  is  punctual  in  keeping  his  prom- 
isesT  the  literary  man  often  acts  as  if  he 
had  adopted  the  maxim:  Never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  If  for 
any  reason  the  college  man  goes  begging 
for  bread,  he  is  pointed  out  as  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  failure;  the  institu- 
tions at  which  he  was  educated  are 
saddled  with  the  blame.  In  spite  of  these 
exceptional  cases,  which  really  are  so  few 
as  to  prove  the  rule,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
intellect  rules  the  world,  and  that  many 
who  succeed  in  amassing  a  fortune  ren- 
der no  real  service  to  society,  and  would 
be  better  citizens  if  a  part  of  their  activity 
were  directed  into  channels  other  than 
money-making. 

Due  emphasis  should  always  be  laid 
upon  the  practical  side  of  education.  An 
education  that  unfits  a  boy  or  a  girl  for 
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the  important  duty  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
The  advocates  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  often  do  harm  by  writing  and 
talking  as  if  knowledge  were  to  be  valued 
solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  if  utilitarian 
aims  were  degrading  to  a  student.  It  is 
never  safe  to  undervalue  the  practical 
side  of  education.  A  system  of  schools 
which  does  not  increase  the  bread-winning 
power  of  a  people  is  defective.  On  this 
earth  the  multitudes  cannot  be  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  necessary  wants  of  the  physi- 
cal man  must  be  satisfied  if  the  higher 
life  is  to  thrive  and  bear  its  choicest  fruit. 
The  choicest  products  of  education  can, 
however,  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Very  many  of  the  best  things  in 
life  cannot  be  bought  with  money;  they 
grow  and  develop  as  the  mind  and  the 
heart  grow  and  develop.  You  may  buy 
a  fine  house,  but  you  cannot  buy  a  happy 
home — that  must  be  made  by  you  and  by 
those  who  occupy  it  with  you.  You  can 
buy  a  pew  at  church,  but  you  cannot  buy 
an  easy  conscience — that  results  from 
your  manner  of  living  and  dealing  with 
others.  You  may  buy  a  fine  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  but  you  cannot  purchase 
the  ability  to  appreciate  one  of  his  plays 
— that  is  a  result  of  culture  and  training. 
You  may  buy  the  finest  works  of  art,  but 
you  can  never  purchase  the  power  to 
enjoy  them — that  results  from  the  devel- 
opment of  your  aesthetic  nature.  For  the 
highest  and  best  things  in  life  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  money;  they  can  only  be 
attained  by  living  the  higher  life.  Edu- 
cation gives  a  man  more  things  to  think 
and  to  enjoy,  increases  the  range  of  his 
interests,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  activ- 
ity, intensifies  his  life  by  widening  his 
knowledge  and  deepening  his  love,  and 
gives  him  power  to  serve  the  State  and 
society  in  new  ways,  and  to  make  himself 
felt  wherever  life  brings  him  into  contact 
with  humanity.  The  cultured  man  can 
enter  a  library,  and  there  enjoy  the  best 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  world's 
greatest  minds.  High  thinking  is  better 
than  high  living.  learning  is  preferable 
to  lucre.  It  is  men,  not  resources,  that 
make  a  state.  Hence,  the  energies  of  a 
government  are  never  better  employed 
than  in  fostering  right  education  and  in 
making  ignorance  impossible.  The  chief 
hope  of  Pennsylvania  lies  not  in  her  hard 
and  soft  coal,  not  in  her  petroleum  and 
her  natural  gas,  not  in  her  splendid  min- 


eral and  agricultural  wealth,  but  in  the 
brains  and  the  brawn  that  are  now  devel- 
oping in  the  schools,  and  that  will  some 
day  control  all  our  resources  for  the  weal 
or  woe  of  mankind. 

Can  we  hope  to  develop  all  the  God- 
given  powers  of  the  people  of  our  Com- 
monwealth by  simply  maintaining  a 
system  of  common  or  elementary  schools? 
Far  from  it.  For  this  purpose  high 
schools,  colleges,  technical  and  profes- 
sional schools  are  needed.  The  public 
school  system  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  en- 
titled to  schooling  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  people  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  colleges  and  our  nor- 
mal schools,  enjoy  educational  advantages 
at  small  expense.  The  effect  of  offering 
instruction  beyond  the  common  branches 
at  these  school  centres  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
population  living  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  and  more.  The  farmer  of  to-day 
complains  of  hard  times;  how  much 
harder  will  be  the  lot  of  his  children  in 
the  twentieth  century,  if  they  do  not  get 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  others  of  the  same  age?  If 
the  disadvantages  under  which  people  in 
rural  sections  now  labor  shall  not  continue 
to  increase,  a  system  of  township  high 
schools  must  be  established  at  central 
points,  and  for  this  purpose  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation to  aid  high  schools  maintain- 
ing a  given  standard  should  be  made  by 
the  next  Legislature.  The  example  of 
Maine,  Wisconsin  and  other  states  has 
shown  what  may  be  accomplished  by  ap- 
propriations in  aid  of  secondary  education. 
Shall  it  continue  to  be  said  that,  on  the 
score  of  high  school  and  college  educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  is  behind  every  other 
state  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line? 

THE  HIGHER   LIFE. 

When  Governor  Wolfe  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  common  schools, 
he  argued  that  civil  liberty  can  never 
flourish  in  the  same  soil  with  ignorance; 
that  virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  pillars 
upon  which  a  republican  government 
may  securely  rest;  that  without  these, 
liberty  must  soon  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness and  anarchy.  He  sought  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  gold  is  preferable 
to  knowledge,  pointing  out  the  relation 
of  universal  education  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  maintained 
that  a  well  educated  people  will  always 
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possess  a  moral  and  physical  energy 
superior  to  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
people.  To  his  honor  be  it  said  that  so 
strong  were  his  convictions  that  he 
risked,  yea  sacrificed,  a  term  in  the  guber- 
natorial chair  by  his  firm  stand  in  favor 
of  free  schools.  Since  his  time  our  ideas 
of  popular  education  have  been  growing 
and  expanding.  We  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  advocating  free  schools  merely 
on  the  ground  that  the  citizen  must  vote 
intelligently.  Sex  will  debar  half  of 
those  now  at  school  from  casting  a  vote; 
their  mission  as  makers  of  happy  homes 
and  teachers  of  the  rising  generation  is 
equally  important.  We  no  longer  think 
only  of  the  dollar  which  the  boy  may 
earn  ;  we  have  added  branches  like  vocal 
music,  which,  if  they  do  not  help  him 
**  to  earn  bread,  will  sweeten  all  the 
bread  he  may  earn."  The  oflBcers  of 
Frederick  the  Great  noted  with  astonish- 
ment that  in  one  part  of  his  realm  they 
heard  no  national  songs,  no  strains  of 
music  ;  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  low 
social  scale  from  which  the  great  monarch 
was  obliged  to  start  some  of  his  subjects 
on  an  upward  career  of  civilization.  No 
child  should  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  loss 
which  comes  from  growing  up  in  a  home 
or  a  school  where  no  music  is  ever  heard. 
Few  will  earn  their  living  as  artists, 
architects,  or  draughtsmen;  none  should 
grow  up  without  developing  that  power 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  which  comes 
from  early  lessons  in  drawing ;  or  with- 
out acquiring  that  ability  to  enjoy  nature 
and  art  which  results  from  early  study  of 
natural  scenery,  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
illustrations  of  the  same  in  school  books. 
Few  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  live  from 
the  productions  of  the  pen  or  the  labora- 
tory ;  none  should  grow  to  maturity  with- 
out learning  to  appreciate  literature  and 
science.  To  this  end  our  courses  of 
study  are  shaped,  and  almost  fabulous 
sums  are  expended  by  our  philanthropic 
millionaires.  Society  is  no  longer  will- 
ing that  the  multitudes  shall  spend  their 
days  in  dull  drudgery  and  unenlightened 
toil,  but  every  human  being  is  to  be 
fitted  not  simply  for  some  useful  handi- 
craft or  business,  but  also  for  life  in  the 
higher  world  cf  thought  and  love  and 
faith  and  hope.  In  this  connection  the 
following  eloquent  words  of  President 
Hyde  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  legislators,  teachers  and 
all  others  interested  in  popular  education  : 
*  This  world  in  which  we  live  is  estab- 


lished through  wisdom ;  founded  on 
truth ;  governed  by  law ;  clothed  in 
beauty  ;  crowned  with  beneficence.  The 
business  of  the  school  is  to  open  the 
mind  to  understand  that  perfect  wisdom  ; 
to  appreciate  that  wondrous  truth  ;  to 
respect  that  universal  law  ;  to  admire 
that  radiant  beauty;  to  praise  that  infi* 
nite  beneficence.'*  '*  Humanity,  of  which 
we  are  members,  has  brought  forth  great 
men  and  glorious  deeds ;  it  has  formed 
language  and  reared  civilization ;  it  has 
expressed  its  ideals  and  its  aspirations  on 
canvas  and  in  stone ;  it  has  uttered  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  in 
music  and  poetry.  The  province  of  the 
school  is  to  interpret  to  the  scholar  these 
glorious  deeds  of  noble  men  ;  to  open  to 
him  the  languages  and  civilizations  of 
the  past ;  to  make  him  share  the  pure 
ideals  and  lofty  aims  of  artist  and  archi- 
tect ;  to  introduce  him  to  the  larger  world 
of  letters  and  the  higher  realms  of  song.*' 

"The  public  school  is  the  institution 
which  says  that  the  poor  boy,  though  he 
may  eat  coarser  food,  and  wear  a  shabbier 
coat,  and  dwell  in  a  smaller  house,  and 
work  earlier  and  later  and  harder  than 
his  rich  companion,  still  shall  have  his 
eyes  trained  to  behold  the  same  glory  in 
the  heavens  and  the  same  beauty  in  the 
earth  ;  shall  have  his  mind  developed  to 
appreciate  the  same  sweetness  in  music 
and  the  same  loveliness  in  art ;  shall  have 
his  heart  opened  to  enjoy  the  same  liter- 
ary treasures  and  the  same  philosophic 
truths  ;  shall  have  his  soul  stirred  by  the 
same  social  influences  and  the  same 
spiritual  ideals  as  the  children  of  his 
wealthier  neighbors.*'  (^Educational  Re- 
view, Oct.,  1896,  pages  224  and  234.) 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Bishop  Spalding, 
another  warm  friend  of  the  public  school : 

'*As  we  strive  to  teach  ourselves  to 
take  delight  in  whatever  is  fair  in  nature, 
in  whatever  is  true  or  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture or  art,  so  we  should  learn  to  find 
pleasure  in  whatever  brings  good  to  men, 
and  first  of  all  in  the  welfare  and  success 
of  those  around  us,  though  they  be  our 
foes  and  rivals.  A  noble  man  feels  that 
no  human  being  is  as  happy  as  he  would 
have  him  be,  and  thus  he  finds  satisfac- 
tion in  what  only  embitters  and  saddens 
mean  and  narrow  souls.  This  enlight- 
ened good-will  which  enables  us  to  have 
genuine  sympathy  with  all  men,  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  moral  character  which  it 
is  the  aim  and  end  of  education  to  form." 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

To  doom  a  child  to  labor  when  it 
should  be  at  school  is  to  rob  it  of  time, 
talent  and  opportunity  and  to  inflict  harm 
upon  the  community  at  large.  Legis- 
lation has  done  much  to  protect  children 
from  cruelty,  and  from  the  dwarfing 
effects  of  daily  employment  in  factories 
and  in  coal  breakers  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  number  of  children  employed  in 
manufactures  was  first  ascertained  in  the 
census  of  1870,  when  114,628,  including 
both  sexes,  were  reported,  this  number 
^^"&  5-58  per  cent,  of  all  employes. 
The  number  of  children  thus  employed 
has  steadily  decreased,  till  in  1890  they 
were  but  2.57  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  has 
been  not  only  relative,  but  actual,  and  is, 
of  course,  due  primarily  to  legislation 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  a  given  age  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment. 
Pennsylvania  has  enacted  a  due  share  of 
this  kind  of  beneficent  legislation.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  factory  and  the  coal 
breaker,  shall  the  boy  be  allowed  to  roam 
the  streets  until  he  has  formed  the  habits 
of  a  vagrant  and  been  schooled  in  all  the 
vices  of  that  kind  of  life?  That  were  in- 
deed a  sure  way  of  graduating  him  into 
the  House  of  Correction  and  ultimately 
into  the  penitentiary — establishments 
which  cost  the  State  more  than  her  col- 
leges and  universities.  As  against  a 
career  of  that  sort  there  was  need  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  banish  illiteracy  and  to 
make  ignorance  impossible.  The  law  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
has  not  been  fully  tried;  defects  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  which  must  be  reme- 
died by  future  legislation.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  due  provision  had 
been  made  for  paying  the  assessors  for 
their  services  in  taking  the  school  census. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  an  opinion,  and,  under  date 
of  April  14,  1896,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elkin  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
assessors  are  to  be  paid  for  this  as  for  all 
other  services  by  the  county  commis 
sioners.  His  opinion  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
The  school  census  was  accordingly  taken, 
giving  the  number  of  children  between 
eight  and  thirteen  years  whose  attendance 
has  been  made  compulsory  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  weeks  during  the  current  school 
year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
the  commissioners  failed  to  keep  a  record 


of  the  number  of  children  returned  by  the 
assessors.  As  far  as  summaries  could  be 
obtained,  they  are  printed  in  connection 
with  the  statistical  tables. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  urged  the  enforcement  of  the  law  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  all 
cases  in  which  no  valid  excuse  for  absence 
was  given.  Had  this  duty  been  post- 
poned till  the  last  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
annual  school  term,  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  circumstances  might  have 
robbed  many  a  child  of  the  schooling 
contemplated  in  the  law;  or  much  of  its 
value  might  have  been  lost  because  the 
classes  would,  in  many  cases,  be  too  far 
advanced  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 
During  the  minimum  time  required  by 
law,  covering  about  twenty  months  at 
school,  the  instruction  can  at  best  cover 
little  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  an 
English  education. 

VACCINATION  AND  COMPUI.SORY   EDUCA- 
TION. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  two  laws 
which  in  certain  cases  tend  to  neutralize 
each  other.  The  one  aims  to  bring  all 
the  children  to  school;  the  other  excludes 
those  who  fail  to  present  a  certificate  of 
successful  vaccination.  While  the  former 
law  seeks  to  make  illiteracy  impossible, 
the  latter  dooms  to  ignorance  the  child 
whose  parents  are  opposed  to  vaccination, 
or  whose  physician  thinks  he  has  found 
symptoms  of  ill-health  which  in  his  judg- 
ment clearly  contra- indicate  vaccination. 
Even  if  the  parents  and  the  physicians 
are  mistaken,  the  mistake  entails  upon 
the  child  a  double  misfortune,  by  depriv- 
ing it  of  probable  immunity  from  a  loath- 
some disease  and  by  excluding  it  from 
school  both  Sundays  and  week  days. 
Although  there  is  a  penalty  for  absence 
without  sufficient  excuse,  few  directors 
have  the  audacity  to  prosecute  parents 
for  the  non-attendance  of  children  that 
the  authorities  themselves  have  excluded 
in  obedience  to  law.  Shall  the  teacher 
or  the  superintendent  be  advised  in  such 
cases  to  disobey  the  law?  That  would 
be  tantamount  to  preaching  anarchy. 
Shall  vaccination  be  made  compulsory? 
However  satisfactory  such  legislation 
might  be  to  the  owners  of  vaccine  farms 
and  to  health  officers  who  deem  it  a  duty 
to  remove  at  any  price  every  possible 
source  of  danger  to  public  health,  no 
matter  how  remote,  there  is  room  for 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
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carefully  studied  the  history  of  similar 
legislation  in  England.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  spent  seven  years  upon 
the  question,  accepts  the  vaccination 
principle  as  right,  but  advises  that  vac- 
cination be  no  longer  compulsory  where 
parents  object  to  it.  **  There  is  hardly 
any  other  law,*'  says  a  letter  to  one  of 
our  leading  dailies,  **  which  causes  such 
a  vehement  and  bitter  feeling  among  the 
poor  as  does  that  one  which  enforces  vac- 
cination of  their  children  before  they  are 
three  months  old.  With  many  of  these 
children  the  chances  whether  they  will 
live  or  die  are  pretty  even  at  that  period, 
and  vaccination  among  people  dependent 
on  the  often  careless  dispensary  officials, 
sometimes  tips  the  balance  toward  death. 
In  such  cases  the  funerals  of  the  little 
unfortunates  become  public  demonstra- 
tions in  which  whole  districts  participate. 
Banners  are  carried  and  speeches  are 
made,  cursing  the  government  as  the 
murderer  of  innocents.  In  many  large 
towns  this  sentiment  is  so  strong,  and  the 
class  of  ignorant  people  who  hold  it  so 
numerous,  that  local  officials  have  allowed 
the  law  to  become  a  dead  letter — a  thing 
which  in  England  is  almost  unheard  of^ 
The  terrible  eflfect  of  this  was  recently 
seen  at  Gloucester  in  the  shape  of  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  that  earned  off  hun- 
dreds of  victims.** 

Ignorance  is  the  source  of  untold  mis- 
cry,  disease  and  crime.  The  department 
of  public  instruction  has  advised  directors 
and  other  school  officers  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  local  boards  of  health  for 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
childhood  both  from  the  sanitary  and 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.  By 
inducing  the  pupils  to  observe  the  laws  of 
health  and  by  disseminating  among  the 
people  a  knowledge  of  how  contagious 
diseases  may  best  be  avoided,  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  making  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory can  be  removed. 

If  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria or  small-pox  prevails,  it  may  some- 
times be  best  to  close  the  schools  until 
the  danger  of  contagion  is  over.  By 
vaccination  and  cleanliness  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  death  by  small-pox  can  be 
largely,  if  not  altogether,  prevented.  In 
London,  formerly  so  afflicted  by  this 
scourge,  out  of  her  millions  of  population 
there  died  of  it  in  1890  but  one.  The 
•declaration  of  one  of  the  most  honored 
-English  physicians  that  by  the  discovery 


of  vaccination  Jenner  has  saved,  is  now 
saving  and  will  continue  to  save  in  all 
coming  ages,  more  lives  in  one  generation 
than  were  destroyed  in  all  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  should  convince  the  public 
that  the  aim  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  having  a  law  enacted  to  make  vacci- 
nation universal  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
both  wise  and  laudable. 

The  exercise  of  kindly  persuasion, 
good  judgment,  sound  common  sense 
and  proper  care,  lest  violent  prejudice  be 
aroused,  is  sometimes  needed  to  temper 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
vaccination,  and  to  secure  its  gradual  en- 
forcement all  over  the  State.  If  every 
violation  of  the  act  since  its  approval  on 
the  i8th  day  of  June,  1895,  were  visited 
with  the  prescribed  penalty,  it  would  pile 
up  a  bill  of  fines  against  the  majority  of 
the  superintendents  of  our  Sunday-schools 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  pay,  thus 
landing  many  of  them  in  jail,  including 
some  of  the  clergy  who  may  never  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law 
upon  our  statute-books.  Public  opinion 
at  this  time  would  hardly  justify  such  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law,  since  in 
the  end  the  harm  resulting  from  the 
prejudices  which  would  thereby  be 
aroused  would  far  outweigh  the  good 
which  might  be  accomplished. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

From  the  sanitary  point  of  view  there 
is  much  to  encourage  the  friends  of  our 
public  school  system.  The  construction 
of  school  buildings  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  experts  as  never  before.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  here  and  there  contract- 
ors will  make  mistakes  in  their  zeal  to 
introduce  the  new  and  to  improve  on  the 
old.  The  experience  of  certain  school 
districts  has  shown  the  danger  of  con- 
necting school-rooms  with  dry  closets  by 
means  of  air-ducts.  When  parents  carry 
their  dear  ones  to  the  cemetery,  it  matters 
very  little  to  them  in  their  sorrow 
whether  disease  and  death  came  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  janitor,  or  the  de- 
fects of  the  ventilating  system.  In  spite 
of  exceptional  cases,  the  school  houses 
erected  within  the  last  decade  in  our 
leading  cities  and  towns  have  better 
sanitary  arrangements  than  the  average 
home.  In  point  of  heating,  lighting, 
healthful  ventilation  and  other  comforts, 
the  child  in  the  modern  school  house  is 
better  off  than  the  kings  and  queens  of 
three  centuries  ago.     The  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  school  houses  which  were  built 
when  common  schools  were  first  estab- 
lished and  the  palatial  edifices  recently 
erected  in  cities  and  boroughs  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  is  striking  enough  to 
silence  the  most  confirmed  pessimist;  and 
the  only  cause  for  regret  is  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  hot  yet  passed  away 
entirely — a  sufiicient  reason,  indeed,  for 
bringing  out  the  contrast  in  the  strongest 
possible  colors.  Scarcely  sixty  years  ago 
a  lecturer  described  a  class  of  school 
houses  which  he  thought  the  scientific 
world  would  call  the  sixth  order  of  archi- 
tecture, the  wicker-work  order,  summer 
houses  for  winter  residence,  where  the 
ink  on  severely  cold  da}s  froze  in  the 
pens  of  the  pupils  while  writing,  where 
the  teacher  was  literally  obliged  to  com- 
promise between  the  sufferings  of  those 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  windows  and 
those  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  by 
not  raising  the  thermometer  of  the  latter 
above  ninety  degrees  until  that  of  the 
former  fell  below  thirty.  In  the  language 
of  the  lecturer,  a  part  of  the  children  suf- 
fered the  Arctic  cold  of  Captain  Ross  and 
Peary,  and  a  part  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  Landers,  without  in  either  case  win- 
ning the  honors  of  a  discoverer.  He  sug- 
gested that  such  a  school  house  must 
have  been  an  excellent  place  for  the 
teacher  to  illustrate  one  of  the  facts  in 
geography;  for  five  steps  carried  one 
through  the  five  zones.  Has  this  order 
of  architecture  passed  away  entirely? 
The  county  superintendents  report  14,- 
333  school  buildings,  of  which  11,817 
are  said  to  be  good  school  houses.  In 
language  more  vigorous  than  elegant  one 
of  the  superintendents  reminds  the  direc- 
tors of  their  duties,  by  asking  in  his 
annual  report  a  series  of  the  most  start- 
ling questions,  from  which  we  cull  the 
following  as  specimens  deserving  of 
special  attention:  **Are  the  school 
grounds  properly  fenced,  or  are  the 
vagrant  hogs  of  the  neighborhood  per- 
mitted to  hold  public  meetings  on  the 
school  lot  or  in  the  school  house  cellar? 
*  *  *  Is  there  a  knob  on  the  door  and 
glass  in  the  windows,  or  was  your  school 
building  the  gloomy  abode  of  bats  and 
tramps  during  the  vacation  ?  Have  you 
placed  fastenings  on  the  shutters  of  your 
buildings,  or  is  the  teacher  compelled  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  friendly  rail  from  a 
neighboring  fence  to  keep  them  quiet  on 
a  windy  day  ?  Do  the  flappings  of  the 
shutters  in  the  wintry  wind  ever  seem  to 


you  the  spiritual  rappings  of  some  de- 
parted director  who  failed  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  school  while  in  the  fiesh,  and  thus 
in  aimless,  endless  restlessness  returns 
with  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the 
storm  fiend,  as  a  warning  to  the  living? 
Are  there  shades  upon  the  windows,  or 
does  the  blinding  sun  beat  in  upon  un- 
protected heads  of  the  children,  impair- 
ing the  delicacy  and  power  of  the  human 
eye  for  all  time?  Was  the  stove 
polished  prior  to  the  opening  of  school, 
or  is  it  still  covered  with  the  incrusta- 
tion of  rust  and  tobacco  juice  that  has  been 
accumulated  during  all  the  political  cam- 
paigns held  in  it  since  the  days  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ?  Is  there  a  door  on  it  with 
two  whole  hinges,  or  does  the  wide  crack 
in  its  bowl  from  which  exude  deadly  gases 
to  stifle  the  children  and  retard  their 
mental  efforts,  add  anything  to  its  beauty 
and  utility?" 

Whilst  the  superintendent  justly  claims 
that  no  other  county  in  the  State  or  per- 
haps in  the  United  States  has  so  many 
earnest,  faithful  and  efficient  directors  or 
so  many  commodious  and  well  equipped 
school  buildings,  and  while  he  claims 
that  the  conditions  indicated  in  his  sug- 
gestive questions  are  not  the  rule  in  his 
county,  he  yet  intimates  that  some  of 
them  are  found  in  some  districts,  a  few  of 
them  in  many  districts,  and  many  of  them 
in  a  few  districts.  Is  the  improvement  in 
the  erection  and  care  of  the  buildings  in 
his  county  not  due  very  largely  to  his 
frank  and  fearless  exposure  of  existing 
faults  and  evils,  and  to  his  courageous 
and  eloquent  homilies  upon  the  duties  of 
directors  to  the  children  under  their 
charge?  Enthusiasm  for  the  common 
school  system,  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
please  and  a  craving  for  personal  popu- 
larity, is  apt  to  make  the  officials  uncon- 
sciously hide  the  defects  of  our  school 
houses  and  to  cause  them  to  paint  only 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  With 
palatial  edifices  in  our  cities  and  boroughs 
to  satisfy  the  public  gaze,it  is  all  the  more 
imperatively  necessary  to  hunt  out  the 
weak  places  in  the  system, and  to  awaken 
the  public  conscience  by  calling  attention 
to  school  houses  and  school  surroundings 
which  are  a  blot  upon  the  Keystone  State. 
I  suggest  that  during  the  current  year  the 
superintendents  take  full  notes  of  the 
best  and  worst  school  houses  in  their 
jurisdiction,  and  that  in  the  next  annual 
report  the  truth  be  fully  told  concerning 
the  best  and  the  worst  rural  school  houses. 
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for  the  purpose  of  securing  needed  im- 
provements in  the  most  neglected  dis- 
tricts. 

SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  our 
school  buildings  cannot  be  too  closely 
watched.  School  rooms  should  be  thor- 
oughly aired  and  cleaned  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  good  housewife  before  the  open- 
ing of  each  school  term.  The  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  may  lurk  in  the  cellar, 
in  the  closets,  on  the  grounds,  in  the 
water  bucket.  On  the  last  point  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
the  superintendents: 

**  Many  of  our  schools  have  no  provi- 
sion for  a  supply  of  drinking  water,  and 
the  water  in  such  cases  is  brought  from 
the  springs  and  wells  belonging  to  private 
dwellings,  often  quite  remote  from  the 
school  house.  In  most  of  such  cases  the 
water  is  brought  in  a  bucket  and  placed 
in  some  corner  of  the  school  room,  where 
it  gathers  up  the  dust  and  absorbs  the 
noxious  vapors  from  the  air,  making  it 
unfit  to  drink.  In  many  cases  disease 
and  death  lurk  in  the  water  which  the 
children  drink  at  school. 

**Itis  justas  essential  that  there  should 
be  a  supply  of  pure  fresh  water  for  the 
school  as  for  the  family." 

The  European  keeps  his  drinking 
water  in  bottles  with  glass  stopples. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  keep  the  drink- 
ing water  of  the  school  room  in  vessels 
provided  with  covers  to  protect  the  same 
from  dust  and  noxious  vapors?  The 
growing  practice  of  providing  a  filtering 
apparatus  in  city  schools  cannot  be  too 
strongly  commended. 

The  Chinese  agriculturist,  working  in 
the  hot  sun,  will  not  taste  the  water 
which  is  brought  to  him  for  drinking 
purposes,  until  he  has  built  a  fire  and 
heated  it  to  the  boiling  point.  This 
custom,  instead  of  being  a  mere  heathen 
superstition,  is  now  known  to  have  a  hy- 
gienic basis  which  should  be  explained 
to  every  child  somewhere  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Physicians  now  believe  that 
contaminated  water  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  typhoid  fever.  We  have  no  sta- 
tistics for  the  whole  state  of  Pennsylvania 
to  show  how  many  persons  die  of  this 
disease  each  year;  but  the  secretary  of  the 
Michigan;State  Board  of  Health  estimates, 
from  the  complete  returns  which  he  re- 
ceives from  all  parts  of  that  state,  that 
about  one  thousand  persons  die  each  year 
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in  Michigan  of  typhoid  fever,  and  that 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  are  yearly 
sick  from  the  same  disease.  Upon  the 
basis  of  these  figures  our  State  Board  of 
Health  estimates  that  three  thousand 
deaths  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
cases  of  sickness  arise  each  year  from  this 
fever  among  the  population  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Since  sanitarians  agree  that  it  is  a 
disease  entirely  preventable  under  good 
hygienic  conditions,  and  since  we  spend  a 
very  large  amount  of  time  in  our  schools 
upon  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  recommends  a 
wider  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
prevention  of  sickness  through  the  cir- 
culars of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  most  careful  instruction  by  teachers  on 
the  best  methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases.  The  deaths  from 
small-pox,  for  the  prevention  of  which 
so  much  time  has  been  expended,  are  few 
as  compared  with  those  from  measles, 
whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  croup  and  consumption. 
In  so  far  as  death  rates  are  due  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  hygienic  laws  which 
should  govern  dress,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, is  invaluable.  The  death  rate  for 
diphtheria  and  croup  has  been  lowered  by 
the  vigilance  of  health  officers  just  as  that 
due  to  typhoid  fever  has  been  lowered 
where  the  sources  of  water-supply  enjoy 
protection  by  statute  law.  Those  who 
have  charge  of  our  schools,  either  as 
teachers  or  directors,  should,  therefore, 
second  the  laudable  efforts  of  our  health 
officers  by  judiciously  availing  themselves 
of  the  sanitary  legislation  now  on  our  stat- 
ute books.  The  teachers  should  espec- 
ially endeavor  to  supplement  their  text- 
book knowledge  by  the  study  of  standard 
works  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  so 
,that  their  instruction  is  not  confined  ta 
endless  reviews  of  stale  subject  matter ,^ 
but  on  the  contrary  enlivened  by  inter- 
esting additions  to  what  the  text- books 
contain.  Mechanical  iteration  is  nowhere 
a  more  radical  fault  in  teaching,  and  is 
nowhere  attended  with  more  serious  loss 
of  time  and  effort. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

School  houses  should  be  adorned  with- 
out and  within.  The  beautifying  of  the 
school  grounds  by  tree-planting  is  one  of 
the  purposes  of  Arbor  Day.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature, 
the    Governor    annually    appoints    two 
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Arbor  Days  in  the  Spring,  one  suited  for 
tree-planting  in  the  southern  tier  of 
counties,  the  other  adapted  to  the  more 
rigorous  climate  of  the  northern  portions 
of  the  State.  Since  thousands  of  rural 
schools,  on  account  of  the  minimum 
term  of  six  months,  are  not  in  session 
during  April,  it  has  become  a  time-hon- 
ored custom  for  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  appoint  an  autumn 
Arbor  Day  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  tree-planting  in  the 
^spring,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the 
rural  schools  the  benefits  of  the  obser- 
vance of  at  least  one  Arbor  Day  each 
year.  Trees  have  ever  been  associated 
with  schools  and  seats  of  learning.  It  is 
an  event  deserving  of  record  that  a  tree 
which  may  be  named  the  grandchild  of 
Penn*s  treaty  elm  was  planted  last  April 
on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Hastings.  On  the  autumn  Arbor 
Day  the  Williamson  School  planted  a 
thousand  oak  trees.  Since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Arbor  Day  in  1885,  the  Lancas- 
ter High  School  has  planted  three  thous- 
and trees  in  and  around  the  city.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  record  was  kept 
of  the  number  of  trees  which  have  been 
planted  throughout  the  State  in  connec- 
tion with  Arbor  Day  celebrations.  The 
•elms  which  State  Superintendent  Bur- 
rowes  planted  years  ago  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Chestnut  street  schools  in  Lancas- 
ter, show  what  a  graceful  and  beneficent 
employment  tree- planting  is.  One  of  his 
•elms  in  the  rear  of  the  new  building  on 
this  street,  now  stretches  its  branches 
over  a  circular  area  of  nearly  ninety  feet 
in  diameter.  Under  its  branches,  when 
the  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  hun- 
•dreds  of  children  play  every  day.  It  is 
<iifficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
tree  in  the  education  of  children.  *  *  What- 
ever binds  one  to  his  home  and  town, 
strengthens  his  love  of  country  and  nur- 
tures all  the  better  elements  of  his  nature. 
Patriotism  does  not  thrive  in  the  soil 
-which  produces  no  local  attachments. 
The  nomad  without  a  home,  as  content 
in  one  place  as  in  another  and  happy 
nowhere,  is  like  a  tree  planted  in  a  tub — 
portable,  indeed,  but  at  the  expense  of 
growth  and  strength.'*  Few  objects  are 
better  adapted  to  carry  the  associations 
of  school  days  than  a  familiar  tree.  It 
continues  to  grow  upon  the  spot  where  it 
was  planted,  while  those  who  played  un- 
•der  it  are  scattered  over  the  globe  in  the 


pursuit  of  fortune  or  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  As  it  grows  in  size  and 
spreads  its  branches,  those  who  sat  under 
it  and  played  in  its  shade  may  be  grow- 
ing in  fame  and  affluence,  but  they  come 
back  to  repose  under  its  branches  and  to 
talk  of  earlier  and  happier  days  in  which 
the  future  was  radiant  with  hope  and  the 
heart  had  not  been  soured  by  disappoint- 
ment. While  the  tree  stands,  their 
hearts  will  cling  to  the  town  where  their 
boyhood  was  spent,  and  their  patriotism 
will  continue  to  grow  by  reason  of  the 
local  attachments  which  were  formed 
during  the  days  when  they  studied  and 
played  under  the  old  tree. 

Arbor  Day  has  an  economic  value 
which  should  be  pressed  home  to  our  peo- 
ple. Scientists  assert  that  forests  act  as 
condensers  of  the  moisture  of  the  winds, 
and  that  four-fifths  of  the  rain  which 
falls  on  a  wooded  area  is  held  for  gradual 
distribution  by  springs  and  streams, 
whilst  but  one-fifth  of  the  rainfall  is  held 
by  tracts  devoid  of  trees,  the  other  four- 
fifths  being  carried  off  in  destructive 
floods  and  freshets.  The  destruction  of 
forests  has  made  the  Juniata  valley  the 
mother  of  floods.  Its  chief  city  has  year 
after  year  been  threatened  with  the  direst 
water  famine.  During  a  recent  confla- 
gration the  municipal  authorities  decided 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  let  the  fire  bum 
than  to  waste  water  by  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  carved  out  of  the 
region  which  the  geographies  used  to 
call  the  Great  American  Desert,  and 
where  the  books  said  no  trees  would 
grow,  is  now  the  foremost  state  in  tree- 
planting.  On  its  soil  Arbor  Day  was 
born.  Its  people  have  shown  the  value 
of  tree-planting  for  fuel  and  lumber,  for 
condensing  the  vapors  of  the  winds  into 
clouds  and  rains,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  areas  which  can  be  brought  under 
successful  cultivation.  Let  the  pupils  be 
taught  to  observe  Arbor  Day,  so  that  they 
may  learn  how  to  plant  trees  and  to  pre- 
vent their  wanton  destruction  by  fires  and 
other  agencies,  that  they  may  learn  to 
appreciate  the  scenery  of  beautiful  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  they  may  grow  up 
with  a  patriotic  love  of  their  state  and 
their  native  land  and  with  tastes  which 
will  impel  them  to  care  for  and  adorn 
their  homes,  their  school  yards  and  the 
areas  set  apart  as  public  parks  and  pleas- 
ure grounds. 

The  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  is  part 
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of  a  larger  system  of  education  which  is 
surely  coming.  Said  a  Yale  professor: 
**I  have  recently  talked  with  students, 
sons  of  well-to-do  families,  who  could 
not  give  the  names  of  three  kinds  of  trees 
in  our  streets.  They  have  grown  up  as 
ignorant  of  the  trees  of  our  forests  and 
the  crops  of  our  fields  as  a  Hottentot 
grows  up  ignorant  of  the  stars.'*  To 
know  the  name  of  a  tree  is  to  know  the 
one  thing  about  a  tree  with  which  the 
Creator  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do ; 
yet  ignorance  of  the  name  is  evidence  of 
ignorance  of  its  qualities  and  uses  and 
beauties.  Had  the  tree  been  observed 
and  studied  and  discussed,  it  would  have 
received  a  name,  even  if  it  were  not  the 
scientific  or  botanical  name.  Our  igno- 
rance of  trees  is  but  an  example  of  the 
widespread  ignorance  of  our  people  con- 
<:erning  the  daily  marvels  which  transpire 
around  them  in  the  natural  world.  Prance 
and  Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
Austria  and  Russia,  have  thousands  of 
little  school  gardens  connected  with  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
schools,  not  gardens  metaphorically 
speaking  like  the  kindergartens,  but  lit- 
eral gardens  in  which  the  pupils  and 
their  teachers  learn  how  to  prepare  the 
soil  and  plant  the  seed,  how  to  weed  the 
garden  and  destroy  the  noxious  insect, 
and  how  by  skillful  tillage  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers  two  blades  may  be  made  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  Secre- 
tary Edge  says  that  of  the  four  million 
dollars  which  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
expend  annually  upon  fertilizers,  one 
million  is  wasted  through  ignorance  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  agriculture. 
May  we  not  hope  for  an  era  in  education 
in  which  the  battle  of  the  kine  and  the 
swine  will  have  been  fought  and  won,  so 
that  the  money  now  wasted  upon  fences 
may  be  expended  upon  school  gardens, 
an  era  in  which  the  rural  school  will  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  words,  words, 
words,  with  figures,  sums,  problems  and 
answers,  an  era  in  which  the  boy*s  eyes 
and  mind  will  observe  the  marvels  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  farm,  the  garden 
and  the  forest,  an  era  in  which  the  aver- 
age man  will  think  it  as  great  a  disgrace 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  birds  and  insects  as  he 
now  deems  it  to  be  ignorant  of  the  letters 
of  the  English  alphabet,  or  of  the  candi- 
dates of  his  political  party,  or  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  his  next  door  neigh- 
bors during  half  a  life-time. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

A  good  teacher  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold.  A  poor  teacher  is  too  dear  at  any 
price.  To  employ  an  inferior  teacher  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  is  an 
inexcusable  waste  of  resources,  because 
it  wastes  the  time,  efforts  and  brains  of 
the  children,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable  in  the  Commonwealth. 
No  extravagance  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  charts,  maps,  apparatus  and  other 
appliances  can  make  up  for  the  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  community  by  the 
employment  of  an  inefficient  teacher. 

There  is  a  form  of  extravagance  of 
which  the  taxpayer  justly  complains. 
No  sooner  was  our  general  school  appro- 
priation raised  to  five  millions  than  the 
sharks  began  to  scent  prey  from  afar. 
First  came  the  agent  with  charts  for 
teaching  physiology,  which  were  sold  at 
high  figures  so  as  to  permit,  when  neces- 
sary, the  payment  of  large  commissions 
to  sub- agents  and  liberal  fees  to  directors' 
sons  for  delivering  the  same  to  the  various 
school  houses  in  the  district.  Sometimes 
careless  directors  were  inveigled  into  sign- 
ing contracts  which  made  them  individu- 
ally liable  for  the  purchase  if  they  failed 
to  ratify  the  sale  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board  or  to  lift  the  charts  at  the  ex- 
press office.  Next  came  the  block  man 
selling  lumber  at  fancy  prices  in  the 
shape  of  geometrical  forms  which  the 
skillful  teacher  constructs  out  of  paper  in 
so  far  as  she  needs  them  in  the  elementary 
school.  Finally  came  the  map  man,  sell- 
ing relief  maps  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  set.  The  consequences  were  soon 
visible.  When  school  boards  in  rural 
districts  invest  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  school  house  for  maps 
and  other  apparatus,  it  means  lower 
wages,  inferior  teachers,  stinting  of  text 
books  and  school  supplies,  and  some- 
times shortening  of  the  school  term.  **  I 
am  well  satisfied,*'  says  one  county  super- 
intendent, **  that  if  I  had  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  charts, 
globes,  blocks  and  other  apparatus  which 
is  rarely  used  and  which  lies  in  the  closet 
or  in  some  corner  under  the  dust  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time,  I  could  supply  every 
school  under  my  jurisdiction  with  an 
International  Dictionary,  the  People's 
Cyclopedia,  a  set  of  good  outline  maps, 
and  have  at  least  ten  dollars  for  each 
school  with  which  to  start  a  library.** 
**  Teachers  and  school  officers,**  says  an- 
other, **are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
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elaborately  constructed  charts  and  com- 
plex apparatus  will  not  take  the  place  of 
a  good  teacher.  And  unless  used  by  one 
who  is  skillful  and  thoroughly  equipped, 
such  apparatus  is  absolutely  worthless. 
The  purchase  of  expensive  appliances  has 
in  a  number  of  instances  necessitated  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  or 
the  shortening  of  the  school  term.  This 
is  not  only  a  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs,  but  a  most  reprehensible  practice 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  mission  of  expending  the  money 
of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  the 
children.  Reading  charts,  outline  maps, 
globes,  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference 
are  among  the  essential  devices  to  aid 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  these  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  comparatively  small  cost.'* 

**Some  restriction,"  says  a  third.  **is 
needed  to  guard  against  occasional  fits  of 
lavish  outlay  in  fancy  school  charts 
whose  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  gather  dust 
or  to  be  locked  up  in  a  hard -wood  case  in 
some  out  of  the  way  place  in  the  school 
room.*' 

The  Consolidated  School  Code  of 
New  York  limits  the  amount  which  can  be 
spent  annually  for  charts,  maps  and  school 
apparatus  to  twenty -five  dollars  per  school. 
This  may  partly  explain  why  certain 
charts,  maps,  and  globes  can  be  purchased 
by  the  school  trustees  for  almost  half  the 
price  paid  by  school  boards  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Claims  against  school  districts,  if 
just,  can  always  be  collected;  hence  the 
honest  director  ought  to  be  able  to  buy 
books,  maps,  globes  and  charts  at  the  low- 
est market  prices.  So  long  as  our  State  has 
no  law  to  prevent  extravagance  in  the 
purchase  of  school  apparatus,  the  Super- 
intendents cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  their 
efforts  to  counteract  the  seductive  meth- 
ods of  the  chart  agent,  the  map  man,  the 
globe  seller,  and  the  block  peddler. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL, 
APPROPRIATION. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  annual 
school  appropriation  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  resident  taxables  in  the  several 
districts  as  reported  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction  by  the  county  com- 
missioners after  each  triennial  assessment. 
It  discriminates  against  the  districts 
which  lack  industries  to  hold  their  adult 
population,  and  in  favor  of  the  districts 
towards  which  the  young  people  gravi- 
tate as  soon  as  their  school  days  are 
ended.     It   is  needless  to  say   that  the 


present  method  fails  to  carry  out  the 
theory  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  at  public  expense  equal 
common  school  advantages  for  all  its 
youth.  To  provide  a  remedy  seems  well 
nigh  impossible.  When  a  new  method 
of  distribution  is  proposed,  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  vote  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  county  or  muni- 
cipality, and  not  as  representing  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  The  members  from  the 
sparsely  settled  counties  claim  that  the 
cities  get  more  than  their  share  of  the 
school  money,  and  that  some  rural  dis- 
tricts do  not  get  enough  money  from  the 
State  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  schools 
in  operation  during  the  minimum  term  of 
six  months  by  levying  the  maximum  tax 
rate  allowed  by  law,  namely,  thirteen 
mills  for  maintenance  and  an  equal 
amount  for  buildingpurposes.  Th^  city 
members  retort  by  pointing  out  that  many 
townships  do  not  raise  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes  as  much  as  they  receive 
from  the  State;  that  the  cities  are  contin- 
ually put  to  great  expense  by  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  additional  school  build- 
ings; that  in  the  first  district  (Philadel- 
phia), which  raises  by  taxation  for  school 
purposes  twice  as  much  as  it  receives 
from  the  State,  there  are  thousands  of 
children  on  half  time  because  in  some 
sub -districts  there  are  more  pupils  than 
school  seats.  The  rural  member,  while 
freely  admitting  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand all  the  mysteries  of  municipal 
government,  nevertheless  ventures  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  if  the  city,  which 
constitutes  the  first  school  district,  should 
desist  from  the  expensive  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  college  facilities  at  its  great 
University  by  endeavoring  to  run  a  high 
school  on  a  college  basis,  the  thousands 
thereby  saved  would  enable  it  to  give  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  to  all 
its  children  below  the  age  of  thirteen. 
No  compromise  between  the  conflicting 
interests  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Most  of  the  states  distribute  their 
school  money  upon  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  educated;  but  this 
method  also  discriminates  against  the 
sparsely  settled  districts.  One  or  more 
of  the  British  provinces  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  distributing  school  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  total  number  of  days  of  school 
attendance,  counting  as  many  units  for 
each  pupil  as  he  was  entire  days  at  school. 
This  tends  to  prolong  the  school  term  in 
every  district  to  ten  months  and  converts 
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-every  taxpayer  into  a  truant  officer,  but 
it  is  unjust  when  districts  are  visited  by 
epidemics  which  thin  out  or  close  the 
schools.  The  state  of  New  York  awards 
one  hundred  dollars  for  every  teacher 
hired  during  thirty -two  weeks;  this  has 
led  to  the  employment  of  teachers  in 
schools  where  there-  have  been  no  pupils 
whatever  in  attendance.  If  the  legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  should  see  fit  to 
change  our  present  method  of  distribu- 
tion, the  new  plan  should  be  a  combi- 
nation of  several  or  all  of  these  methods, 
in  such  a  way  that  districts  cannot 
receive  more  money  from  th^  State  than 
they  raise  by  actual  taxation. 

THB  PROVISIONAL  CERTIPICATB. 

The  most  hopeless  part  of  the  system 
is  the  rural  school  in  districts  where  the 
valuation  is  low  and  the  attendance 
small.  Few  pupils  mean  few  taxables, 
a  small  share  of  the  State  appropriation, 
a  high  tax  rate,  poorly  paid  teachers,  and 
at  times  not  money  enough  to  keep  the 
schools  open  during  the  minimum  term 
of  six  months.  Such  schools  get  the 
teachers  whom  nobody  wants.  If  a 
gifted  beginner  is  by  chance  secured,  she 
spends  her  scanty  savings  in  self  improve- 
ment and  naturally  drifts  into  a  com- 
munity which  can  pay  better  salaries. 
Were  it  not  for  the  provisional  certificates, 
many  of  these  rural  schools  would  have 
to  be  closed  for  want  of  teachers  willing 
to  take  charge  of  them. 

In  the  wealthier  districts  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  any  teacher  should 
teach  more  than  two  or  three  years  on  a 
provisional  certificate.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  self  improvement  are  so  ample 
that  under  a  fair  system  of  examinations 
the  minds  which  are  bright  enough  to 
stimulate  other  minds  in  the  school-room, 
can  in  three  years  attain  the  qualifi- 
cations for  a  professional  certificate.  The 
necessity  of  passing  yearly  examinations 
in  the  common  branches  prevents  a 
teacher  from  studying  literature,  the 
sciences  and  history  for  the  sake  of  culture 
and  from  thereby  exerting  upon  her 
pupils  that  subtle  influence  for  good 
which  comes  from  contact  with  men  and 
women  of  culture.  There  is  among  our 
progressive  teachers  a  most  gratifying 
revival  of  interest  in  advanced  study. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  attend  Saturday 
classes;  scores  of  others  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  attend  summer  schools; 
thousands     are     availing      themselves 


of  the  regular  training  at  omj  State 
Normal  Schools.  In  one  of  our  in- 
land cities  five  classes  composed  of 
teachers  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  the  classic 
languages.  The  University  Extension 
lecturers  find  no  auditors  more  anxious  to 
learn  than  those  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  teaching.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  teacher  who  fails  to  im- 
prove will  soon  be  **a  back  number.** 
The  answer  is  surely  coming.  The  agen- 
cies now  at  work  will  ultimately  solve 
the  problem  of  universal  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  if  ill-advised  legislation 
does  not  open  the  doors  of  our  profession 
to  poorly- qualified  persons  for  whom, 
under  existing  laws,  neither  the  desire  to 
earn  a  livelihood  nor  the  pull  of  political 
and  other  influential  friends  can  force  a 
way  into  the  vocation  of  teaching,  regard- 
less of  literary  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions. 

LIBRARIES. 

Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries. 
One  county  superintendent  reports  that 
there  are  now  in  his  county,  outside  of  the 
large  and  populous  districts,  173  libraries, 
containing  about  11,000  volumes.  All 
except  eight  of  these  libraries  were  estab- 
lished within  the  last  twelve  years.  I 
suggest  that  the  superintendents  make  a 
full  statement  of  progress  in  this  line  in 
their  next  annual  report  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  libraries  in  the  Commonwealth.  All 
the  colleges  and  the  normal  schools  have 
libraries  which  are  rapidly  growing  in 
size  and  usefulness.  Many  of  them  are 
managed  by  trained  librarians,  who  teach 
the  learner  how  to  use  books  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  State  Normal  School  of 
the  Second  district  recently  completed  a 
fine  building  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
library  purposes.  The  Scran  ton  Public 
Library  now  has  27,800  volumes,  of  which 
about  20.000  are  in  its  circulating  depart- 
ment and  the  remainder  are  for  reference. 
The  annual  appropriations  by  which  it  is 
maintained  come  from  the  city  councils, 
and  are  included  in  the  yearly  sums 
raised  by  taxation.  About  $10,000  a  year 
has  thus  far  been  received,  of  which 
$2,400  is  for  books  specifically.  The 
teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  are 
granted  one  or  more  teachers*  cards,  upon 
which  as  many  as  six  books  each  may  be 
drawn  for  personal  study  or  for  use  in 
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coDnection  with  Iheir  teaching.  Upon 
proper  registration,  any  resident  may 
draw  out  books  for  home  reading  without 
fee  and  without  limit  of  age. 

The  Osterhout  Free  Library  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  has  about  24  100  volumes  and  a 
fund  of  nearly  $400,000.  All  children 
over  twelve  years  of  age  can  have  two 
cards,  one  for  all  books  and  the  other  a 
non  fiction  card.  Teachers  are  allowed 
as  many  school  cards  as  they  can  use  to 
advantage,  and  on  these  are  drawn  books 
for  the  use  of  pupils.  They  may  take 
the  books  home  by  the  teachers*  permis- 
sion. Over  9.000  were  circulated  in  that 
way  last  year. 

The  Warren  Public  Library  has  9.442 
volumes.  The  interest  on  the  Rankin 
and  Scofield  memorial  funds,  amounting 
to  seven  thousand  dollars,  is  vested  in 
books.  The  general  expenses  are  de- 
frayed partly  by  rent  on  part  of  the 
library  building  and  partly  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  fifty  citizens  who  pay  ten 
dollars  a  year.  The  library  is  free  to  all 
persons  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  who, 
at  seasonable  times,  resort  thereto  to  read 
and  study,  and  who  submit  themselves  to 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  orderly  gov- 
ernment thereof 

The  Cambria  Free  Library  of  Johns- 
town contains  nearly  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes, is  supported  by  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  and  allows  the  teachers  to  take 
out  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  free  to  **anyb:>dy  on  earth  over 
twelve  years  of  age  who  furnishes  satis- 
factory reference.*' 

Andrew  Carnegie  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  p>-ople  of  Pennsylvania  for  his 
liberality  in  the  establishment  of  free 
libraries.  In  addition  to  smaller  libraries 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  which  he  has 
aided  to  the  extent  of  $190,000,  he  has 
founded  the  following  libraries  with  gifts 
equal  to  the  amounts  annexed: 

Carnegie  Free  Libr.iry,  Allegheny  .  $300,000 

Braddock  Free  Library loo.ooo 

Homestead  Free  Library 300,000 

Pittsburg  Free  Library 1,000,000 

He  is  also  known  to  have  given  $40  000 
to  the  library  at  Johnstown  and  $1,000,000 
to  the  Art  Gallery  and  Maseum  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Philadelphia  is  the  great  library  centre 
of  the  State.  It  has  106  libraries  con- 
taining about  1,290  000  volumes. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  on  learning  that  a 
town  in  his  native  State  had  been  named 
after  him,  and  that  he  was  expected  to 


donate  a  bell  in  token  of  appreciation,  re- 
plied that  a  people  who  had  shown  such, 
good  sense  in  naming  their  town  certainly 
preferred  sense  to  sound;  that  instead  of  a 
bell  he  would,  therefore,  send  five  hun- 
dred dollars  towards  a  town  library.  The- 
gift  and  suggestion  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. Where  can  you  find  a  city  or  a 
borough  without  a  bell?  How  many- 
have  no  free  public  library  ? 

PROBLEM   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  study  of  civil  government  is  re- 
ceiving increased  attention.  The  text- 
books have  begun  to  treat  the  State 
government  as  of  equal  importance  with. 
that  of  the  nation.  Many  copies  of  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  were,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  placed  in  the  schools. 
Smuirs  Legislative  Hand-Book  is  prized 
by  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  valuable  book 
of  reference.  Members  of  the  Legislature 
should  not  forget  the  school  libraries  in. 
the  distribution  of  public  documents. 
Some  of  the  teachers  gave  special  instruc- 
tion on  the  new  ballot  and  its  proper  use 
in  elections. 

The  banishment  of  the  rod  from  most 
of  the  schools  has  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  consequent  development 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  increased 
power  to  govern  himself.  Perhaps  the 
most  unique  example  of  self-government 
by  a  large  body  of  students  is  found  on 
Pennsylvania  soil  in  Houston  Hall,  a 
building  given  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania through  the  liberality  of  the 
late  H.  H.  Houston  and  members  of  his 
family  after  his  death.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
January  2,  1896.  Its  purposes,  briefly 
stated,  are  to  provide  for  the  students  of 
the  various  departments  a  place  where 
all  may  meet  on  common  ground ;  and  to 
furnish  them  with  every  available  facility 
for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  harm- 
less recreation  and  amusement.  The  en- 
tire management  has  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  student  organization  which 
elects  the  officers  and  committees  by 
whom  the  hall  is  managed.  It  has  a 
membership  of  twenty-five  hundred,  and 
is  used  by  a  daily  average  of  over  twelve 
hundred  students.  The  experiment  has, 
beyond  question,  met  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations of  its  most  sanguine  friends, 
and  bids  fair  to  solve  some  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  university  discipline. 

Similar  experiments  in  self-government 
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are  found  in  the  fraternity  halls  main- 
tained and  managed  by  the  Greek  letter 
societies  at  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  These  instances  of  successful 
self-government  are  of  special  interest 
and  significance  in  a  Commonwealth 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  regula- 
tive in  all  civil  and  school  affairs. 

THE  WORK  OF  SUPERVISION. 

In  passing  from  the  primary  school 
through  the  different  grades  to  the  high 
school,  the  pupils  get  a  new  teacher  every 
year  or  two,  and  most  careful  supervision 
is  needed  lest  the  brighter  minds  lose 
valuable  time  through  lack  of  adjust- 
ment in  the  courses  of  study  and  through 
failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  work 
towards  a  common  end.  If  the  courses 
of  study  are  made  inflexible  and  the  com- 
munity is  led  to  expect  the  promotion  of 
pupils  only  at  fixed  times,  the  energies 
of  the  teachers  will  be  directed  to  the  less 
promising  members  of  the  class,  because 
the  others  will  be  prepared  for  promotion 
in  any  event.  Counting  eight  years  for 
the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
four  for  the  high  school,  four  more  for  the 
college  and  three  or  four  for  the  profes- 
sional school,  one  can  readily  see  how  the 
youth  who  begins  school  at  six  and  passes 
through  the  public  schools,  cannot  enter 
professional  life  until  he  reaches  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six,  several  years  later 
than  is  customary  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  Are  the  results  obtained 
by  our  system  more  thorough  than  those 
of  the  countries  just  named?  No  one 
has  been  rash  enough  to  make  this  claim. 
Where  then  is  the  time  lost — in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  in  the  high  school,  or  in 
the  college  ?  Here  is  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion for  solution.  If  our  public  schools 
cannot  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  bright- 
est minds  and  to  educate  them  without 
loss  of  time,  they  cannot  hope  to  retain 
the  favor  of  the  people  who  seek  for  their 
children  the  best  possible  education.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  never  go  to  college,  makes 
the  case  so  much  stronger,  for  the  briefer 
the  period  during  which  a  boy  can  attend 
school,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need 
of  so  directing  his  studies  that  he  can 
make  the  most  of  his  time,  his  talents 
and  his  opportunities.  No  stronger  ar- 
gument can  be  adduced  for  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  to  supervise  the  work  of 
instruction.  Without  skillful  supervision 
there  is  continual  danger  that  brain  power 


will  be  wasted,  that  valuable  time  will  be 
lost,  and  that  the  efforts  of  teachers  and 
pupils  will  not  be  productive  of  the  best 
results.  The  superintendent  is  often  the 
only  person  who  can  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  the  attention  of  his  subordi- 
nates being  absorbed  in  the  work  of  a 
particular  grade.  His  advice  should, 
therefore,  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion 
of  pupils  and  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers. If  the  text-books  contain  arithmeti- 
cal or  other  work  unsuited  to  the  age  of 
pupils,  he  should  detect  it,  and  for  the 
time  at  least  cause  its  omission  from  the 
curriculum.  He  should  not  allow  the 
intellectual  development  of  any  pupil  to 
be  sacrificed  upon  the  arms  of  the  Moloch 
of  thoroughness.  Very  often  those  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  three  R's,  and 
whose  attainments  do  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  common  branches,  claim  that 
the  introduction  of  advanced  studies  in- 
volves the  neglect  of  the  common 
branches.  If  this  were  a  necessary  re- 
sult, the  claim  might  be  valid  argument. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a 
student  of  good  parts  can  master  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra  and  geometry  in  con- 
nection with  arithmetic  by  the  time  he 
becomes  mature  enough  to  master  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  the  science  of 
number,  that  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  geography  are  most  quickly  compre- 
hended in  connection  wuth  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  thai  the  most 
technical  portions  of  English  grammar  are 
best  understood  when  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
Too  often  the  golden  period  for  studying 
foreign  languages  has  passed  before  the 
student  is  allowed  to  see  the  alphabet  of  a 
foreign  tongue.  Several  of  our  prominent 
superintendents  have  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  have  been  trying  the  experiment 
of  introducing  Latin  and  algebra  into  the 
grammar  schools.  In  cities  where  a 
number  of  grammar  schools  are  main- 
tained, at  least  one  grammar  school 
should  have  its  course  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  very  bright  or 
have  prospects  of  entering  professional 
life. 

Moreover,  thoroughness  is  a  relative 
term.  Every  educated  man  knows  and 
must  be  content  to  know  many  things 
superficially,  while  he  seeks  to  know 
thoroughly  one  or  more  of  the  arts  or 
sciences  in  which  he  strives  to  be  a 
specialist.     Very  many  of  the  apostles  of 
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thoroughness  would  beat  a  retreat  if 
they  were  made  to  face  a  thorough  ex- 
amination on  the  theory  of  number,  on 
the  why  of  our  leading  cities,  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  parts  of  speech;  and 
yet  these  things  belong  to  the  thorough 
mastery  of  arithmetic,  geography  and 
gram  mar.  Exhaustive  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  branches  can  hardly  be  a  legiti- 
mate aim  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach;  the  superintendent 
and  his  teachers  should  be  satisfied  if  the 
pupirs  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  ade- 
quate for  the  next  step  in  the  curriculum 
of  study.  Here  again  there  is  need  of 
the  most  skillful  supervision. 

The  superintendent  is  an  invaluable 
officer  in  other  respects.  In  the  erection 
of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
in  the  selection  of  text-books  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  in  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  his  counsels  should  mould 
the  deliberations  of  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  guide  them  in  a  wise  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  funds.  His  judgment 
is  often  needed  to  keep  the  directors  from 
investing  money  in  fancy  apparatus ; 
otherwise  the  treasury  may  have  a  deficit 
at  a  time  when  something  actually  neces- 
sary ought  to  be  purchased.  His  courage 
is  frequently  called  into  exercise  in  the 
examination  of  teachers.  It  requires 
courage  of  a  high  order  to  cut  off  those 
who  lack  skill  or  scholarship  as  soon  as 
the  defect  is  unmistakably  apparent. 

His  visits,  which  should  be  those  of  a 
friend,  not  of  a  spy,  require  the  highest 
skill  and  the  greatest  tact.  A  school 
may  be  a  good  school;  yet  if  it  never  re- 
ceives a  visit  from  a  good  superintendent, 
it  must  suffer  loss.  If  after  the  first 
visit  the  children  on  learning  of  his 
coming  stay  away  from  school,  the  pre- 
sumption is  against  him.  If  his  coming 
is  hailed  like  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day, 
if  his  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  nobler 
aspirations  and  more  earnest  efforts,  if  he 
is  at  all  times  hailed  as  a  welcome  guest 
and  a  very  help  in  the  hour  of  perplexity, 
his  influence  will  not  depart  with  the 
farewell  at  the  door,  his  personality  will 
have  left  a  trace  on  the  school  and  '*a 
subtle  fragrance  as  when  sandal  wood 
has  lain  for  a  while  in  paper,  or  rosemary 
among  clothes. '  * 

The  creation  of  a  proper  school  senti- 
ment is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  super- 
intendent. Public  opinion  needs  continual 
agitation  in  the  direction  of  better  schools. 
The  time  of  the  citizen  is  engrossed  by 


matters  of  business  and  politics;  he  is 
willing  to  throw  upon  others  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  his  children. 
It  helps  the  cause  if  public  attention  is 
directed  to  the  progress  of  other  school 
districts,  to  the  achievements  of  directors 
and  teachers  elsewhere.  Partiality  for 
that  which  is  our  own  leads  us  to  accept 
without  question  the  praises  and  flatteries 
of  others;  to  be  told  that  we  have  the 
best  schools  in  the  county  or  the  country 
may  prove  the  death-knell  of  all  progress. 
May  the  praises  of  our  school  system  not 
lull  us  to  sleep?  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  there  were  songs  of  that  kind  of 
praise  at  every  institute  until  the  census 
of  1890,  and  the  statistics  subsequently 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
woke  us  up  by  startling  figures  showing 
that  among  the  states  of  this  Union  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  eighth  in  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term,  twenty-seventh 
in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  twenty- 
fifth  in  the  average  salary  paid  to  male 
teachers,  twenty-seventh  in  the  average 
salary  paid  to  female  teachers,  and 
twenty-seventh  in  the  number  of  students 
at  college  out  of  each  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population.  If  any  one  is  disposed 
to  say  that  the  statistics  are  not  accurate, 
it  is  his  duty  to  point  out  the  errors. 
Without  doubt,  something  is  due  to 
foreign  immigration  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap  labor  in  our  mines  and 
elsewhere.  Need  a  stronger  argument 
for  appeals  to  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
common  schools  be  given  than  the  neces- 
sity of  assimilating  the  foreign  element 
by  a  system  of  public  instruction  ?  The 
work  of  stirring  up  our  people  on  educa- 
tional questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
done  at  this  time.  At  the  opening  of 
new  school  buildings  in  our  cities  and 
boroughs  and  at  meetings  of  the  citizens 
held  in  rural  sections,  the  superintendent 
can  give  the  teachers  credit  for  good 
work  done  by  them  and  their  pupils, 
enlist  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  children,  show  what  may 
be  achieved  by  education  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  community  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  convince  the  taxpayers 
that  money  wisely  expended  upon  the 
public  schools  is  the  best  investment  ever 
made  of  public  funds. 

TRIENNIAI,  BISECTION  OF  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The  triennial  election  of  superintend- 
ents on  the  first  Tuesday  of  last  May 
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showed  a  very  decided  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  civil  service.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  supervision  were  re-elected  or  con- 
tinued in  office.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  late  election  was 
held,  at  least  sixty  will  have  been  in  office 
not  less  than  nine  years,  thirty-two  not 
less  than  twelve  years,  twenty-three 
not  less  than  fifteen  years,  twelve  not 
less  than  eighteen  years,  eight  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years,  six  not  less  than 
twenty-four  years,  four  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  years,  three  not  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  one  who  leads  the 
iHt  in  length  of  service  will  have  been  a 
superintendent  of  schools  foi  more  than 
thirty  three  years.  Of  those  who  went 
out  of  office  only  six  had  served  less  than 
two  terms;  fifteen  had  served  at  least 
three  terms;  five  had  served  at  least  four 
terms,  whilst  those  who  head  the  list  had 
served  eighteen  and  twenty- one  years 
respectively.  These  figures  show  in  a 
general  way  that  the  directors,  who  have 
the  best  opportunity  for  observing  school 
work,  are  averse  to  frequent  changes  in 
the  important  department  of  school  super- 
vision. This  is  further  evident  from  the 
increase  of  salaries  in  spite  of  hard  times. 
The  directors  of  Allegheny  county  raised 
the  salary  from  four  to  five  thousand 
dollars;  those  of  Pittsburg  from  thirty- 
five  hundred  to  four  thousand;  and  a 
number  of  other  cities,  boroughs  and 
counties  made  an  advance  of  from  one  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  A  decrease  oc- 
curred in  a  few  instances  in  which  new 
and  untried  men  were  elected.  In  the  list 
of  superintendents  are  found  the  names  of 
three  women,  two  of  whom  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  re-election.  Although  time  will 
undoubtedly  show  that  directors  were 
not  infallible  in  their  choice  in  every  in- 
stance, the  result  as  a  whole  proves  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  those  who 
framed  our  laws  governing  the  election  of 
superintendents  of  schools. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
rendered  in  one  of  the  protested  cases 
which  were  brought  before  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  throws  upon 
the  directors  the  sole  responsibility  of 
passing  judgment  upon  the  sound  moral 
character  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools  previous  to  en- 
trance upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
From  their  verdict  on  this  point  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  election,  there  is  now  no 
appeal  to  a   higher  tribunal.     The   At- 


torney General's  opinion  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  why  the  citizen  should 
be  careful  in  voting  for  directors,  and  why 
the  directors  should  be  very  careful  in 
casting  their  votes  for  a  superintendent. 
How  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
issue  of  a  commission  in  case  an  immoral 
person  is  elected  to  supervise  the  schools, 
is  a  question  that  may  justly  claim  the 
attention  of  the  next  Legislature.  In  the 
election  of  a  city,  borough,  or  township 
superintendent  the  directors  may  call  a 
person  from  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  may  err  from  lack  of  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
a  stranger.  The  county  superintendent 
is  a  county  official;  the  constitution, 
therefore,  provides  that  he  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county  in  which  he  is  elected, 
and  the  directors  are  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble if  they  elect  a  person  notorious  for 
immoral  conduct.  In  favor  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Attorney  General  it  is  to  be  said 
that  if  a  precedent  were  once  established 
making  it  incumbent  upon  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  investigate 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  which 
are  often  made  in  the  heat  of  a  canvass 
for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  embittered  feelings  engendered  during 
the  campaign  and  the  hope  of  winning 
the  place  through  the  setting  aside  of  the 
candidate  having  the  highest  vote,  would 
in  many  instances,  after  each  triennial 
convention  of  directors,  induce  defeated 
rivals  and  their  friends  to  file  objections 
on  the  score  of  moral  character,  and  the 
time  of  the  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction' would  be  entirely  consumed 
in  hearings  and  in  the  discharge  of  func- 
tions foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
office  was  created. 

THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  best  system  of 
County  Institutes  ever  devised.  It 
reaches  all  the  teachers,  the  few  absences 
which  occur  being  invariably  due  to  sick- 
ness. Instances  are  on  record  in  which 
every  teacher  in  a  county  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  revenue  enables  the  super- 
intendent to  secure  the  best  talent  among 
the  educators  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  For  special  work  the  institute 
can  be  divided  into  sections.  The  general 
meetings  secure  the  inspiration  of  num- 
bers. Sometimes  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
superintendents  and  their  co-workers 
leads  to  prolonged  sessions  which,  while 
they    show     intense    earnestness,    soon 
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exhaust  the  power  to  listen  with  profit  or 
due  attention.  When  evening  exercises 
are  held  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  com- 
plicated methods  of  roll-call,  the  best  re- 
sults are  attained  by  a  session  of  two  and 
a  half  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  This  leaves 
time  for  recreation  and  a  comparison  of 
views  by  teachers  who  otherwise  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  for  confer- 
ence. 

The  lectures  are,  of  course,  not  always 
above  criticism.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  all  utterances  from  the  platform 
and  the  pulpit.  Nevertheless,  whole 
nations  have  been  moved  to  vast  under- 
takings through  the  **  foolishness  of 
preaching.**  More  than  one  educational 
revival  has  been  started  at  the  county  in- 
stitute. When  a  teacher  feels  that  he  is 
no  longer  beenfited  by  listening  to  the 
leaders  in  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice, it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  approach- 
ing the  dead  line,  and  the  sooner  he  quits 
the  school  room  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  rising  generation. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  institute  in- 
structors have  a  weakness  for  telling 
funny  stories.  Perhaps  this  tendency 
needs  curbing.  Too  often  the  uproarious 
laugh  dissipates  the  good  effect  of  serious 
work.  Still  there  is  a  legitmate  place  for 
humor  in  every  gathering  of  teachers.  It 
acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  let  off  the  dis- 
content which  renders  teacheis  nervous 
and  unfits  them  and  their  pupils 
for  cheerful  work.  Humor  sends  the 
teachers  to  their  homes  in  a  happier  mood, 
and  thus  lessens  the  number  of  tears 
which  sometimes  roll  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  children. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  county  insti- 
tute has  grown  up. 

THE  directors'  CONVENTION. 

The  directors*  conventions,  which  as- 
semble at  the  county  seat  during  institute 
week,  are  without  a  parallel  in  other 
States  of  the  Union.  The  earnest  debates 
of  those  invested  with  the  power  to  mould 
our  schools,  for  better  or  for  worse,  open 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  to  the  future  of  our 
school  system,  and  fill  the  teacher  with 
hope  and  zeal.  During  the  last  year  a 
State  directors*  association  was  formed  of 
delegates  from  the  county  associations, 
and  later  a  directors*  department  was  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

At  the  first  State  directors'  convention, 


held  in  Harrisburg  during  the  month  of 
January,  one  of  the  leading  topics  dis- 
cussed was  the  transportation  of  pupils  to 
graded  schools  at  central  points,  the  sav- 
ing of  money  and  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction  effected  thereby.  At  a  few 
places  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
marked  success.  Public  sentiment,  bad 
roads  and  geographical  obstacles  render 
impossible  at  this  time  any  general  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.  But,  under  the  agitation 
now  going  on  at  farmers*  institutes,  the 
public  roads  will  be  improved.  In  en- 
lightened communities  public  opinion  is 
soon  changed  in  favor  of  any  plan  which 
either  saves  money  or  improves  the 
schools.  From  the  Province  of  Victoria, 
in  Australia,  comes  the  report  that  158 
schools  were  closed  by  this  plan,  and 
that,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance, the  saving  amounted  to  $50,000  per 
annum.  The  minister  of  education  says 
that  the  system  is  a  marked  success,  and 
if  there  is  one  feature  as  to  its  working 
that  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
another,  it  is  the  remarkable  regularity 
of  the  attendance  of  the  children  con- 
veyed. It  is  needless  to  argue  that  the 
instruction  in  graded  schools  is  better 
than  that  of  schools  attended  by  less  than 
half  a  dozen  pupils  and  taught  by  poorly 
paid  teachers.  In  several  of  the  New 
England  states  which  have  tried  the  same 
experiment,  the  land  in  remote  districts 
is  said  to  have  risen  in  value  instead  of 
depreciating  in  the  market,  as  had  been 
predicted  by  those  opposed  to  the  closing 
of  the  schools  near  their  own  farms.  The 
whole  question,  however,  is  beset  with 
many  diflSculties,  insomuch  that  directors 
will  do  well  to  weigh  most  carefully  all 
the  considerations  involved  before  they 
decide  to  abandon  any  of  the  schools  now 
in  operation. 

ATTACK  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  vigorous  attack  was  last  year  made 
upon  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
which  attracted  much  attention  and  gave 
rise  to  many  comments  in  the  news- 
papers. A  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed.  Their  report  was  highly 
gratifying,  as  were  also  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations by  several  professors  of  the 
University  and  by  City  Superintendent 
Brooks.  Prom  that  portion  of  his  annual 
report  which  treats  of  these  investigations, 
copious  extracts  have  been  taken  and  re- 
printed in  this  report  on  pages  241-251. 
Every  page  of  the  report  of  Superintend- 
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ent  Brooks  bears  the  mark  of  the  expert, 
and  his  masterly  discussion  of  many  im- 
portant school  questions  deserves  careful 
perusal  by  all  the  friends  of  our  public 
school  system. 

RECIPROCITY  AND  REVENGE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  never  been  authorized  to  endorse 
the  Normal  School  diplomas  of  other 
states  so  as  to  make  them  valid  certificates 
in  Pennsylvania.  As  a  consequence,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  refused  to 
continue  similar  courtesies  to  the  Normal 
School  graduates  of  our  own  State.  The 
college  diplomas  of  legally  chartered  col- 
leges in  other  states  have  been  recognized 
by  our  State  in  the  issue  of  permanent 
certificates  to  their  graduates.  The  Med- 
ical Council  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  time 
recognized  the  licenses  to  practice  med- 
icine issued  by  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  When  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
refused  to  recognize  the  licenses  issued 
by  our  State,  the  Medical  Council  re- 
solved to  pay  them  back  in  their  own 
coin.  As  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Medical  Council,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  does  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  this  lack  of  reciprocity  and 
policy  of  revenge  in  medical  licenses  and 
teachers'  certificates  as  unworthy  of  the 
two  foremost  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  a 
revival  in  professional  circles  of  the 
narrow  policy  which  existed  in  the  world 
of  commerce  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  was  forever  banished  from 
our  country's  channels  of  trade  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Can 
the  learned  world  afford  to  be  less  liberal 
than  the  world  of  commerce  and  trade? 

DISCONTENT. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  truly  expresses 
the  temperament  of  the  American  people 
during  the  last  six  months  than  the 
word  discontent.  Admitting  that  this  is 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  industrial 
depression,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to  ask 
whether  the  school  is  partly  to  blame  for 
the  disconteAt  of  all  classes.  That  educa- 
tion quickens  the  aspirations  of  a  people 
and  begets  new  wants  and  new  ambitions, 
is  self-evident.  On  any  other  basis  true 
progress  and  historical  development 
would  be  impossible.  Does  the  school 
instil  contempt  for  manual  labor  and  the 
arts  which  belong  to  domestic  and  indus- 
trial life?  A  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
manual  training  and  in  other  instruction 


calculated  to  glorify  the  skill  of  the  hand 
that  is  guided  by  an  active  brain  and  a 
trained  intellect.  Does  one  hear  of  high 
school  graduates  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  of  professional  men  who  are  slowly 
starving  in  their  offices?  It  only  shows 
that  knowledge,  like  other  commodities^ 
is  at  times  without  a  market,  and  that 
the  school  cannot  supply  all  the  essentials 
of  success  in  bread-winning  and  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Do  the  sons  of 
toil  envy  the  independence  of  Dives^ 
whose  money  enables  him  *'to  spend  the 
winter  where  orange  blossoms  perfume 
the  soft  air  and  the  summer  where  ocean 
breezes  quicken  the  pulse  of  life;  to  go 
where  orators  declaim  and  singers  thrill 
the  soul  with  ecstasy?*'  Let  them  be 
taught  that  in  the  public  library  they  can 
enjoy  the  best  thoughts  and  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of  gen- 
ius, and  that  rational  enjoyment  is  far 
higher,  more  lasting  and  more  satisfying 
than  any  gratification  of  the  senses.  Has 
the  study  of  history  caused  them  to  long 
for  the  good  old  times  when  men  waged 
war  for  glory  and  renown;  or  for  the 
ages  of  faith,  when  the  devout  made  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  shrines?  I^et  them 
study  the  life  of  the  common  people  in 
by-gone  ages  to  learn  the  horrors  which 
accompany  martial  glory,  as  well  as  the 
insecurity  and  misery  of  those  who  in 
former  centuries  were  compelled  to  travel 
far  from  home.  Electric  lighting  gives 
the  modem  town  a  degree  of  illumination 
superior  to  that  of  Paris  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Our  municipal 
government  with  all  its  shortcomings 
gives  the  common  people  a  sense  of 
security  and  protection  never  felt  by  the 
most  powerful  lords  of  former  ages.  In 
days  of  ordinary  prosperity  the  average 
man  eats  better  bread,  more  wholesome 
food,  and  a  larger  variety  of  fruits  from 
every  part  of  the  globe,  lives  in  more 
sanitary  and  more  comfortable  dwellings, 
wears  better  shoes,  better  hats  and  better 
garments,  enjoys  better  facilities  for 
travel  and  receives  better  nursing  and 
more  skillful  medical  attendance  in  time 
of  sickness,  than  did  the  richest  barons  in 
their  castles  one  hundred  years  ago. 

TRUE  GREATNESS. 

During  the  current  year  the  schools 
have  been  celebrating  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Horace  Mann. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  more  favorable  for 
instilling  correct  ideals  of  life  and  of  true 
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greatness?  What  was  it  that  has  given 
Horace  Mann  a  reputation  for  greatness 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ?  What  is 
it  that  makes  men  great  ?  Is  it  money  ? 
Then  forsooth  we  should  speak  of  Gould 
the  Great  and  Rothschild  the  Great.  In 
the  glorious  days  when  Cicero  spoke  and 
Virgil  wrote,  there  were  men  so  rich  that 
they  dissolved  pearls  in  goblets  of  wine 
to  make  the  drink  more  costly ;  but 
history  never  dignified  their  names  with 
the  title  Great ;  only  the  specialist  knows 
their  names.  Is  it  learning  that  makes 
men  great  ?  There  are  professors  at  Har- 
vard far  more  learned  than  Horace  Mann, 
but  their  names  do  not  appear  alongside 
of  his  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Charle- 
magne and  Frederic  II  of  Prussia  were 
surely  not  noted  for  erudition  ;  neither  of 
them  could  write  his  native  tongue  or 
any  other  language  with  facility  and  ac- 
curacy ;  nevertheless,  posterity  delights 
to  call  them  great.  Is  it  official  position 
that  makes  men  great?  Horace  Mann 
occupied  a  seat  in  Congress  and  held  high 
office  in  his  native  state  ;  but  if  he  had  no 
other  claim  to  fame,  his  name  would  ere 
now  have  sunk  into  oblivion  like  the 
names  of  many  others  who  have  graced 
or  perhaps  disgraced  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation. If  then  neither  wealth  nor  learn- 
ing nor  office  constitute  greatness,  what 
is  it  that  makes  men  great?  Men  are 
great  in  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  exert  a  moulding  influence  upon 
their  ftllow  men.  On  the  pages  of 
history  only  two  classes  of  men  have 
been  sumamed  great,  one  class  consisting 
of  men  eminent  in  the  church  like  Leo 
the  Great  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
the  other  of  men  eminent  in  the  state, 
like  Alexander  and  Charles  and  Frederic. 
In  former  centuries  the  church  and  the 
state  were  the  only  channels  through 
which  a  gifted  man  could  reach  the 
masses  of  mankind  and  leave  the  world 
different  from  what  he  found  it.  Horace 
Mann  opened  a  new  channel  through' 
which  the  sons  of  genius  can  mould  their 
age  and  nation,  namely:  The  Common 
School.  Hegel  and  Herbart  are  remem- 
bered and  studied  because  each  of  them 
founded  a  school  of  thought.  **They 
are  both  dead  in  the  land  of  their  birth,'* 
says  a  well-known  student  of  philosophy, 
and  unfortunately  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  assertion.  Horace  Mann, 
though  dead,  still  lives  in  the  common 
school ;  his  influence  is  still  felt  in  the 
respective  systems  of  public  instruction 


which  have  been  established  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union.  During  a  large 
part  of  his  career  he  knew  by  experience 
what  is  meant  by  the  struggle  for  bread. 
Even  if  he  had  died  without  achieving 
fame  or  reaching  official  position,  his  life 
might  have  been  equally  worthy  in  the 
sight  of  God.  In  the  counsels  of  eternity 
men  are  valued  not  for  what  they  have, 
but  for  what  they  are  ;  not  for  the  gran- 
deur of  their  achievements,  but  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  work  and  live.  The 
best  of  men  feel  that  their  earthly  exist- 
ence has  left  some  elements  of  their  being 
undeveloped,  and  that  endless  time  is 
needed  to  realize  all  the  possibilities  of 
their  being.  True  education  stimulates 
and  develops  the  higher  life;  the  true 
teacher  works  for  both  time  and  eternity. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Siipt,  of  Public  Instruction, 

STATISTICAI,  STATEMENT. 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  /,  i8g6^ 
including  Philadelphia, 
Number  of  school  districts  in  the 

State   .   .               2,478 

Number  of  schools 25,899 

Number  of  graded  schools   .   .   .  15,058 

Number  of  superintendents     .    .  138 

Number  of  male  teachers     .    .    .  8,796 

Number  of  female  teachers  .   .   .  I7i968 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .    .    .  26,764 
Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

per  mo.  .   .       I44  78 

Average  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers per  mo 38  28 

Average  length  of  school  term, 

in  mos 7.98 

Number  of  pupils 1,088,786 

Average  number  of  pupils    .   .    .  802,737 
Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing, 

building,  renting,  etc ^,096,924 


9,622,235  81 
736,913  78 


356,768  42 

4,848,686  64 
19,661,529  58 

5,500,000  00 


Teachers*  wages 

Cost  of  school  text-books  .... 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,  including  maps, 
globes,  etc.,  not  including 
Philadelphia 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors and  other  expenses  .   . 

Total  expenditures 

State  appropriation  for  the  school 
year  ending  June,  1895  .    .    .    . 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty   48,143,088  00 

Items  Compared  with  those  oj  the  Pteceding 
Year^  ending  June  3,  18^^, 

Net  increase  in  number  of  dis- 
tricts    

Increase  in  number  of  schools     . 

Increase  in  number  of  graded 
schools 

Increase  in  number  of  male 
teachers 168 
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Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers .   .  ...  .  508 

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month |o  26 

Decrease  in  salary  of  female 
teachers  per  month .06 

Increase  of  length  of  school  term, 
in  months .07 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  .   .    ,  18,174 

Increase  in  teachers'  wa^es     .   .       1317,906  22 

Increase  in  cost  of  buildmg,  pur- 
chasing and  renting 372,366  00 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debt  and  interest  paid        168,827  53 

Condition  of  System,  not  including  Philadel- 
phiuy  with  Comparisons. 

Increase. 
Number  of  districts  2,477  34 

Number  of  schools .  22,842  589 

Number  of  pupils   .  95^,734  '3.759 

Average   attendance  683,918  17,816 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance   ......  84 

Average    length    of 

term  in  months  .  7.71  .09 

Number     of     male 

teachers     ....  8,628  152 

Number   of    female 

teachers     .    .  14.975  458 

Whole    number    of 

teachers  23,603  610 

Average    salary    of 

male  teachers  per 

month I41  80  fp  02 

Average    salary     of 

female  teachers 

per  month    ...  32  78  decrease    .01 

Cost  of  school  sup- 
plies   other    than 

text-books     .    .    .       356,768  42  dc.     1,829  4^ 
Teachers*  wages  .    .    7,460,547  01        254,294  13 
Fuel  and  contingen- 
cies          4,016,808  96        104,146  83 

Cost  of  text-books  .       564.417  95  dc.  204,473  55 
Purchasing,  building  • 

and     repairing 

houses 3,296,416  07  14,666  67 

Total  expenditures .  16,695,958  41        266,804  60 
Average  number  of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

school  purposes   .  4.99  .47 

Average   number  of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

building  purposes  2.88  decrease     .05 

Amount       of       tax 

levied f 9,296, 162  78     1697,620  07 

Statistics  for  Ph  iladelph  ia. 

Number  of  schools 3,057 

Number  of  male  teachers  .    ...  168 

Number  of  female  teachers      .    .  2,993 
Average  salary  of  male  teachers 

per  month |;i97  56 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month .65  77 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

of  year 132,052 

Average  attendance 118,819 

Paid  for  teachers' salaries     .        .  2,161,68880 
Houses,  additions  and  repairs     .  799,508  86 
Books,  fuel,  stationery  and  con- 
tingencies    1,004,373  51 
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A  YOUNG   HERO. 


**  Ay,  ay,  sir;  they're  smart  seamen 
enough,  no  doubt,  the  Dalmatians,  and 
reason  good,  too,  seein'  they  man  half  the 
Austrian  navy;  but  they're  not  got  the 
seasonin'  of  an  Englishman,  put  it  how 
yerwill!'' 

I  was  standing  on  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer,  looking  my 
last  upon  pyramidal  JaflFa,  as  it  rises  up 
in  terrace  after  terrace  of  stern  gray 
masonry  against  the  lustrous  evening  sky, 
with  the  foam-tipped  breakers  at  its  fefet. 
Beside  me,  with  his  elbow  on  the  hand- 
rail, and  his  short  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
lounged  the  stalwart  chief-engineer,  as 
thorough  an  Englishman  as  though  he 
had  not  spent  two- thirds  of  his  life  abroad. 
He  delighted  to  get  hold  of  a  listener,  who 
— as  he  phrased  it — **  had  been  about  a 
bit.'' 

•*  No;  they  ain't  got  an  Englishman's 
seasoning"  he  continues,  pursuing  his 
criticism  of  the  Dalmatian  seamen;  ''  and 
what's  more,  they  ain't  got  an  English- 
man's pluck  neither,  not  when  it  comes 
to  a  real  scrape." 

**  Can  no  one  but  an  Englishman  have 
any  pluck,  then  ?"  asked  I,  laughing. 

*'  Well,  I  won't  just  go  for  to  say  that; 
o'course  a  man  as  is  a  man  'ull  have 
pluck  in  him  all  the  world  over.  I've 
seed  a  Prencher  tackle  a  shark  to  save 
his  messmate;  and  I've  seed  a  Rooshan 
stand  to  his  gun  arter  every  man  in  the 
battery,  barrin'  himself,  had  been  blowed 
all  to  smash.  But,  if  yer  come  to  that, 
the  pluckiest  fellow  as  ever  I  seed  warn't 
a  man  at  all." 

'*  What  was  he,  then  ?  a  woman  ?  " 

**  No,  nor  that  neither;  though,  mark 
ye,  I  don't  go  for  to  say  as  how  women 
ain't  got  pluck  enough  too— some  on  'em 
at  least.  My  old  'ooman,  now,  saved  me 
once  from  a  lubber  of  a  Portigee  as  was 
just  a-goin'  to  stick  a  knife  into  me,  when 
she  cracked  his  nut  with  a  handspike. 
(You  can  hear  her  spin  the  yarn  yourself, 
if  you  likes  to  pay  us  a  visit  when  we  get 
to  Constantinople.)  But  this  un  as  I'm 
a  talkin'  on  was  a  little  lad  not  much 
bigger'n  Tom  Thumb,  only  with  a  spirit 
of  his  own  as  ud  ha'  blowed  up  a  man-o' 
war  a'most.  Would  ye  like  to  hear  about 
it?" 

I  eagerly  assent;  and  the  nawator, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  folds 
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his  brawny  arms  upon  the  top  of  the  rail, 
and  commences  as  follows: 

**'Bout  three  years  ago,  afore  I  got 
this  berth  as  I'm  in  now,  I  was  second- 
engineer  aboard  a  Liverpool  steamer 
bound  for  New  York.  There'd  been  a 
lot  of  extra  cargo  sent  down  jnst  at  the 
last  minute,  and  we'd  had  no  end  of  a  job 
stowin'  it  away,  and  that  ran  us  late  o* 
startin*;  so  that,  altogether,  you  may 
think,  the  cap'n  warn't  in  the  sweetest 
temper  in  the  world,  nor  the  mate 
neither;  as  for  the  chief-engineer,  he  was 
an  easy-goin'  sort  of  a  chap,  as  nothing 
on  earth  could  put  out.  But  on  the 
mornin'  of  the  third  day  out  from  Liver- 
pool, he  cum  down  to  me  in  a  precious 
hurry,  lookin*  as  if  somethin*  had  put 
him  out  pretty  considerably. 

"*Tom,'  says  he,  'what  d'ye  think? 
Blest  if  we  ain*t  found  a  stow-away.' 
(That's  the  name  you  know,  sir,  as  we 
gives  to  chaps  as  hides  theirselves  aboard 
outward-bound  vessels,  and  gets  carried 
out  unbeknown  to  everybody.) 

*'*The  dickens  you  have?'  says  I. 
*  Who  is  he,  and  where  did  yer  find  him  ? ' 

**  *  Well,  we  found  him  stowed  away 
among  the  casks  for'ard;  and  ten  to  one 
we'd  never  ha'  twigged  him  at  all,  if  the 
skipper's  dog  hadn't  sniffed  him  out  and 
begun  barkin.'  Sitch  a  little  mite  as  he 
is,  too  !  I  could  ha'  most  put  him  in  my 
baccy -pouch,  poor  little  beggar  !  but  he 
looks  to  be  a  good-plucked  un  for  all  that.' 

**  I  didn't  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  up 
on  deck  like  a  sky-rocket;  and  there  I 
did  see  a  sight,  and  no  mistake.  Every 
man-Jack  o'  the  crew,  and  what  few 
passengers  we  had  aboard,  was  all  in  a 
ring  on  the  fo'c'stle,  and  in  the  middle 
was  the  fust-mate,  lookin'  as  black  as 
thunder.  Right  in  front  of  him,  lookin' 
a  reg'lar  mite  among  them  big  fellers,  was 
a  little  bit  o'  a  lad  not  ten-year  old — 
ragged  as  a  scarecrow,  but  with  bright, 
curly  hair,  and  a  bonnie  little  face  o'  his 
own,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  woful  thin  and 
pale.  But,  bless  yer  soul !  to  see  the  way 
that  little  chap  held  his  head  up  and 
looked  about  him,  you'd  ha'  thought  the 
whole  ship  belonged  to  him,  The  mate 
was  a  great  hulkin'  black -bearded  feller 
with  a  look  that  *ud  ha'  frightened  a 
horse,  and  a  voice  fit  to  make  one  jump 
through  a  key-hole;  but  the  young  un 
warn't  a  bit  afeard — he  stood  straight  up, 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  them 
bright  clear  eyes  o'  his'n,  for  all  the  world 
as  if   he  was    Prince  Halfred  himself. 


Folk  did  say  arterwards  " — lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper — **  as  how  he  comed  o' 
better  blood  nor  what  he  seemed;  and,  for 
my  part,  I'm  rayther  o'  that  way  o' 
thinkin'  myself;  for  I  never  yet  seed  a 
common  street- Harab — as  they  calls  them 
now— carry  it  off  like  him.  You  might 
ha'  heerd  a  pin  drop,  as  the  mate  spoke. 

**  *  Well,  you  young  whelp,'  says  he,  in 
his  grimmest  voice,  *  what's  brought  you 
here?' 

***It  was  my  step- father  as  done  it.' 
says  the  boy,  in  a  weak  little  voice,  but 
as  steady  as  could  be.  *  Father's  dead, 
and  mother's  married  again,  and  my  new 
father  says  as  how  he  won't  have  no  brats 
about  eatin'  up  his  wages;  and  he  stowed 
me  away  when  nobody  warn't  lookin', 
and  guv  me  some  grub  to  keep  me  goin' 
for  a  day  or  two  till  I  got  to  sea.  He 
says  I'm  to  go  to  Aunt  Jane,  at  Halifax; 
and  here's  her  address.'  And  with  that, 
he  slips  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
shirt,  and  out  with  a  scrap  o'  paper,  aw- 
ful dirty  and  crumpled  up,  but  with  the 
address  on  it,  right  enough. 

**  We  all  believed  every  word  on't,  even 
without  the  paper;  for  his  look,  and  his 
voice,  and  the  way  he  spoke,  was  enough 
to  show  that  there  warn't  a  ha'porth  o' 
lyin'  in  his  whole  skin.  But  the  mate 
didn't  seem  to  swallow  the  yam  at  all; 
he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
kind  o'  grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I'm  too 
old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  that  kind  o' 
chaff;'  and  then  he  says  to  him,  *Look 
here,  my  lad;  that's  all  very  fine,  but  it 
won't  do  here — some  o'  these  men  o' 
mine  are  in  the  secret,  and  I  mean  to 
have  it  out  of  *em.  Now,  you  just  point 
out  the  man  as  stowed  you  away  and  fed 
you,  this  very  minute;  if  youdoan't,  it'll 
be  the  worse  for  you  !' 

**The  boy  looked  up  in  his  bright, 
fearless  way  (it  did  my  heart  good  to  look 
at  him,  the  brave  little  chap!)  and  says, 
quietly,  *  I've  told  you  the  truth;  I  ain't 
got  no  more  to  say.' 

**The  mate  says  nothin',  but  looks  at 
him  for  a  minute  as  if  he'd  see  clean 
through  him:  and  then  he  faced  round  to 
the  men,  lookin'  blacker  than  ever. 
*  Reeve  a  rope  to  the  yard  !'  he  sings  out 
loud  enough  to  raise  the  dead  ;  'smart, 
now!' 

*'  The  men  all  looked  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  What  on  earth's  a-comin' 
now  ?' — But  aboard  ship,  o'  course,  when 
you're  told  to  do  a  thing,  you've  got  to 
do  it.  so  the  rope  was  rove  in  a  jiffy. 
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**  *Now,  my  lad,'  says  the  mate  in  a 
hard,  square  kind  o'  voice,  that  made 
€very  word  seem  like  fittin'  a  stone  into 
a  wall,  *you  see  that  'ere  rope?  Well, 
I'll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  confess;  and 
if  you  don't  tell  the  truth  afore  the  time's 
up,  I'll  hang  you  like  a  dog  !' 

**  The  crew  all  stared  at  one  another  as 
if  they  couldn't  believe  their  ears  (I 
didn't  believe  mine,  I  can  tell  ye),  and 
then  a  low  growl  went  among  'em,  like  a 
wild  beast  awakin'  out  of  a  nap. 

*** Silence  there!'  shouts  the  mate,  in 
a  voice  like  the  roar  of   a  nor'easter. 

*  Stand  by  to  run  for'ard !'  as  he  held  the 
noose  ready  to  put  it  round  the  boy's 
neck.  The  little  feller  never  flinched  a 
bit;  but  there  was  some  among  the  sail- 
ors (big  strong  chaps  as  could  ha'  felled 
an  ox)  as  shook  like  leaves  in  the  wind. 
As  for  me,  I  bethought  myself  o'  my  lit- 
tle curly-haired  lad  at  home,  and  how  it 
'ud  be  if  any  one  was  to  go  for  to  hang 
him ;  and  at  the  very  thought  on't  I 
tingled  all  over,  and  my  fingers  clinched 
theirselves  as  if  they  was  a-grippin*  some- 
body's throat.  I  clutched  hold  o'  a  hand- 
spike, and  held  it  behind  my  back  all 
ready. 

***Tom,'  whispers  the  chief  engineer 
to  me,  *  d'ye  think  he  really  means  to  do 
it?" 

"  *I  don't  know,'  says  I,  through  my 
teeth:  *but  if  he  does,  he  shall  go  first, 
if  I  swings  for  it !' 

'*I've  been  in  many  an  ugly  scrape  in 
my  time,  but  I  never  felt  'arf  as  bad  as  I 
did  then.  Every  minute  seemed  as  long 
as  a  dozen;  and  the  tick  o'  the  mate's 
watch,  reg'lar,  pricked  my  ears  like  a 
pin.  The  men  were  very  quiet,  but  there 
was  a  precious  ugly  look  on  some  o' 
their  faces;  and  I  noticed  that  three  or 
four  on  'em  kep'  edgin'  for'ard  to  where 
the  mate  was,  in  a  way  that  meant  mis- 
<jhief.  As  for  me,  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  he  did  go  for  to  hang  the  poor  lit- 
tle chap,  I'd  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and 
take  my  chance. 

***  Eight  minutes,'  says  the  mate,  his 
great  deep  voice  breakin'  in  upon  the  si- 
lence like  the  toll  o'  a  funeral  bell.  *  If 
you've  got  anything  to  confess,  my  lad, 
you'd  best  out  with  it,  for  ye're  time's 
nearly  up.* 

*'*I've  told  you  the  truth,'  answers 
the  boy,  very  pale,  but  as  firm  as  ever. 

*  May  I  say  my  prayers,  please  ?' 

*'The  mate  nodded;  and  down  goes 
the  poor  little  chap  on  his  knees  and  puts 


up  his  poor  little  hands  to  pray.  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  he  said  (fact,  my 
head  was  in  sich  a  whirl  that  I'd  hardly 
ha'  knowed  my  own  name),  but  I'll  be 
bound  God  heard  it,  every  word.  Then 
he  ups  on  his  feet  again,  and  puts  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  says  to  the  mate 
quite  quietly,  *  I'm  ready  !' 

**  And  then,  sir,  the  mate's  hard,  grim 
face  broke  up  all  to  once,  like  I've  seed 
the  ice  in  the  Baltic.  He  snatched  up 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him,  and 
burst  out  a-cryin'  like  a  child;  and  I 
think  there  warn't  one  of  us  as  didn't  do 
the  same.     I  know  I  did  for  one, 

***God  bless  you,  my  boy!'  says  he, 
smoothin'  the  child's  hair  with  his  great 
hard  hand.  '  You're  a  true  Englishman, 
every  inch  of  you:  you  wouldn't  tell  a 
lie  to  save  your  life  !  Well,  if  so  be  as 
yer  father's  cast  yer  oflF,  I'll  be  yer  father 
from  this  day  forth;  and  if  I  ever  forget 
you,  then  may  God  forget  me  !' 

*'And  he  kep'  his  word,  too.  When 
we  got  to  Halifax,  he  found  out  the  little 
un's  aunt,  and  gev'  her  a  lump  o'  money 
to  make  him  comfortable;  and  now  he 
goes  to  see  the  youngster  every  voyage, 
as  reg'lar  as  can  be;  and  to  see  the  pair 
on  *em  together — the  little  chap  so  fond 
of  him,  and  not  bearin'  him  a  bit  o' 
grudge — it's  'bout  as  pretty  a  sight  as 
ever  I  seed.  And  now,  sir,  axin*  yer 
parding,  it's  time  for  me  to  be  goin'  be- 
low; so  I'll  just  wish  yer  good  night." 


SEEING  THE  POINT. 


A  BOY  returned  from  school  one  day 
with  the  report  that  his  scholarship  had 
fallen  below  the  usual  average. 

**Son,"  said  his  father,  **  you've  fallen 
behind  this  month,  haven't  you?" 

**Yes  sir." 

*  *  How  did  that  happen  ?' ' 

**  Don't  know,  sir." 

The  father  knew,  if  the  son  did  not. 
He  had  observed  a  number  of  dime 
novels  scattered  about  the  house;  but  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  any- 
thing until  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
oflFer  itself.  A  basket  of  apples  stood 
upon  the  floor,  and  he  said : 

**  Empty  out  those  apples,  and  take  the 
basket  and  bring  it  to  me  half  full  of 
chips." 

Suspecting  nothing,  the  boy  obeyed. 

**And  now,"  he  continued,  **put  those 
apples  back  into  the  basket." 
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When  half  the  apples  were  replaced, 
the  boy  said  : 

**  Father,  they  roll  oflF.  I  can't  put  any 
more  in.** 

**Putthemin,  I  tell  you.** 

**But,  father,  I  can't  put  them  in.** 

**Put  them  in?  No,  of  course  you 
can't  put  them  in.  You  said  you  didn't 
know  why  you  fell  behind  at  school,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Your  mind  is  like 
that  basket.  It  will  not  hold  more  than 
so  much.  And  here  you've  been  the  past 
month  filling  it  up  with  cheap  dirt — dime 
Upvels," 

The  boy  turned  on  his  heel,  whistled, 
and  said  :  **  Whew  !  I  see  the  point.** 

Not  a  dime  novel  has  been  seen  in  the 
house  from  that  day  to  this. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PEDAGOGY. 

Give  two  reasons  for  studying  psy- 
chology. 

In  how  many  ways  do  the  senses  relate 
us  to  the  external  world  ? 

What  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
perception  ? 

In  what  way  is  memory  related  to  per- 
ception? 

Why  are  reviews  necessary  ? 

Which  object  is  the  more  distant  when 
recalled, — the  one  seen  many  times  and 
recalled  once,  or  the  one  seen  once  and 
recalled  many  times  ? 

In  what  respect  does  imagination  differ 
from  memory? 

In  what  special  way  does  imagination 
aid  in  developing  character? 

Define  voluntary  attention  and  give  an 
illustration. 

Why  does  retention  depend  upon  atten- 
tion? 

Why  does  interest  depend  upon  atten- 
tion? 

Why  should  pupils  sit  still  or  stand 
still  while  reciting  ? 

Why  should  a  teacher  stand  where  he 
can  command  the  attention  of  each  pupil 
of  a  class  ? 

Which  method  will  secure  the  better 
attention  of  a  class,— asking  a  question, 
then  calling  on  a  pupil;  or  calling  on  a 
pupil,  then  asking  a  question? 

What  is  inductive  reasoning? 

What  is  deductive  reasoning? 
.  What  is  the  primary  aim  of  education? 

How  is  habit  acquired  ? 

In  what  sense  does  habit  dull  the 
faculties? 


Is  intellectual  growth  possible  through 
the  continued  repetition  of  the  same 
mental  act  ? 

In  what  way  is  habit  related  to  char- 
acter ? 

Why  may  a  teacher  be  a  hindrance? 

Why  is  a  teacher  who  has  become  a 
talking- machine  a  failure? 

Why  should  excessive  details  be 
avoided  in  teaching? 

To  what  three  causes  is  school  waste 
usually  due? 

Name  objections  to  concert  recitation. 
—Adapted, 


STATISTICS  OF  OLD  AGE. 


A  German  statistician  has  studied  the 
census  returns  of  Europe  to  learn  a  few 
things  about  the  centenarians  of  the  Old 
World.  He  has  found,  for  instance,  that 
high  civilization  does  not  favor  the  great- 
est length  of  life.  The  German  empire, 
with  55,000,000  population,  has  but  7S 
subjects  who  are  more  than  100  years  old. 
France,  with  fewer  than  40,000,000,  has 
213  persons  who  have  passed  their  looth 
birthday.  England  has  146;  Ireland, 
578;  Scotland,  46;  Denmark,  2;  Belgium, 
5;  Sweden,  10;  and  Norway,  with  2,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  23.  Switzerland  does 
not  boast  a  single  centenarian,  but  Spain, 
with  about  18,000,000  population,  has 
410.  The  most  amazing  figures  found 
by  the  German  statistician  came  from 
that  troublesome  and  turbulent  region 
known  as  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Servia 
has  575  persons  who  are  more  than  loa 
years  old;  Roumania,  1,084;  a°d  Bul- 
garia, 3,883.  In  other  words,  Bulgaria 
has  a  centenarian  to  every  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  thus  holds  the  interna- 
tional record  for  old  inhabitants.  In  1892^ 
alone  there  died  in  Bulgaria  350  persons 
of  more  than  100.  In  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, moreover,  a  person  is  not  regarded 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  the  moment  he 
becomes  a  centenarian.  For  instance,  in 
Servia,  there  were  in  1890  some  290  per- 
sons between  106  and  115  years,  123  be- 
tween 115  and  125,  and  18  between  125 
and  135.  Three  were  between  135  and 
140.  Who  is  the  oldest  person  in  the 
world?  The  German  statistician  does 
not  credit  the  recent  story  about  a  Rus- 
sian 160  years  old.  Russia  has  no  census, 
he  says,  and  except  in  cases  of  special 
official  investigation  the  figures  of  ages  in 
Russia  must  be  mistrusted.     The  oldest 
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man  in  the  world  is  then,  in  his  opinion, 
Bruno  Cotrim,  a  negro  born  in  Africa  and 
now  a  resident  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Cotrim  is 
150  years  old.  Next  to  him  probably 
comes  a  retired  Moscow  cabman,  named 
Kustrim,  who  is  in  his  140th  year.  The 
statistician  says  the  oldest  woman  in  the 
world  is  130  years  old,  but  neglects  to 
give  her  name  or  address,  possibly  out  of 
courtesy,  or  perhaps  in  view  of  the  extra- 
ordinary figures  which  came  to  his  hand 
from  the  Balkans  he  thought  a  subject 
only  130  years  old  was  hardly  worthy  of 
particular  mention. — Medical  Review. 


HINGHAM  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


BY  MARIAN  A.  CHENKRY. 


THE  summer  school  has  become  an  es- 
tablished educational  necessity  and 
diversion.  A  progressive  teacher  must 
advance  with  the  times  and  can  ill  afford 
to  miss  any  possible  opportunity  by  which 
he  may  receive  that  enthusiasm  and  earn- 
estness which  is  gained  by  intercourse 
with  those,  who  by  their  example  and 
personality,  merit  distinction  in  their  line 
of  work.  The  Summer  Schooi  at  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  July  13-25,  was  an 
exceptionally  strong  session  of  instruc- 
tors from  the  very  best  the  country  af- 
fords. The  lessons  and  lectures  were 
admirable  for  their  quality  and  scope  and 
also  for  the  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested by  the  members  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago,  who 
is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  trainer  of 
children's  voices  in  America,  carried  all 
by  storm.  His  wonderful  work  and  re- 
sults among  the  thousands  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  Chicago  shows  that  he  possesses 
a  divine  art.  He  first  appeals  to  the 
higher  nature  of  the  boy,  teaching  help- 
fulness to  one  another.  No  one  could 
fail  to  receive  an  inspiration  as  he  gave 
his  illustrations  of  methods  and  practical 
experiences.  His  talks  from  his  great 
life-work  made  all  feel  stronger  and  bet- 
ter. Mr.  F.  H.  Ripley,  of  the  Bigelow 
School  of  Boston,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  **  Natural  Music  Course,'*  was  clear 
and  precise,  full  and  satisfying  in  his 
special  work  of  showing  the  principles  of 
the  system  which  teaches  while  giving 
interest  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Thomas  Tap- 
per, a  worker  with  Mr.  Ripley,  gave 
bright  and  interesting  lectures  on  **  His- 
tory of  Music,"  **  Music  as  a  Factor  in 


Education,'*  *' Music  Terminology"  and 
other  subjects,  with  piano- forte  illustra- 
tions. Miss  Julia  E.  Crane,  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  Potsdam,  New  York,  gave 
illustrative  work  with  classes  of  children, 
to  the  delighted  teachers. 

Exercises  in  physical  culture  were 
given  to  all  members  of  the  school  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Preece,  author  of  the 
**Preece  System."  She  showed  by  her 
carriage  and  manners  what  such  work 
should  accomplish  in  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

The  drawing  department  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  W.  Gilbert,  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. Her  successful  work  with  the 
**  Prang  System"  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  has 
given  her  that  experience  and  knowledge 
of  children  which  was  most  helpful  to 
those  who  had  come  for  inspiration,  or 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the 
schools.  Mr.  Hollis  E.  Dann,  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  taught  penmanship,  teaching 
both  vertical  and  slanting  writing.  His 
work  was  especially  adapted  to  those  who 
wished  to  introduce  the  vertical  system 
in  school  work. 

Not  only  were  the  members  of  the 
school  fortunate  in  the  faculty,  but  also 
in  the  location  of  the  school.  Hingham 
is  a  delightful  place  near  historic  Boston, 
with  its  neighboring  beaches,  and  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort.  The  hospitable 
residents  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  visitors.  Excursions  were  taken  to 
many  of  the  well-known  points  of  inter- 
est during  periods  of  rest.  Among  them 
was  a  delightful  barge  ride  along  Jerusa- 
lem Road  to  Nantasket. 

The  success  of  any  enterprise  depends 
upon  its  management.  This  school, 
which  was  promoted  by  the  **  American 
Book  Company,"  was  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Birchard, 
who  by  his  generosity  and  kindness  pro- 
vided at  all  times  most  acceptably  for  the 
entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  There  were  frequent 
lectures,  concerts  and  receptions,  \yith 
dancing  for  those  who  cared  for  it. 
Among  interesting  lectures  was  one  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clarke 
University  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
spoke  upon  the  **  Musical  Sense  in  Chil- 
dren and  Recent  Methods  for  its  Develop- 
ment." 

The  time  of  two  weeks  seemed  all  too 
short,  and  a  petition  by  students  to  ex- 
tend the  next  session  for  three  weeks  was 
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granted.  There  is  great  value  in  such  a 
4School,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  the  increase 
of  attendance  from  year  to  year.  Here 
one  meets  fellow-workers  from  east  and 
west,  alike  eager  to  hear  and  add  rare 
bits  of  successful  experience.  Fortunate 
are  those  teachers  who  can  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities. 


ALWAYS  REJOICING. 


Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always :  again  I  say,  Re- 
joice.— Phiwppians  iv.  4. 

IT  is  true  that  a  man  may  be  good- 
natured  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  religious;  but  certain  it  is  that  a 
man  cannot  be  truly  religious  without 
taking  a  bright  and  good-natured  view  of 
life.  The  habit  of  fault-finding,  of  look- 
ing on  the  dark  side,  is  just  as  truly  op- 
posed to  the  genuine  religious  spirit  as  is 
infidelity  or  atheism,  and,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  infidelity. 

If  you  see  the  Lord  in  the  right  light 
you  must  needs  also  see  whatever  hap- 
pens to  you  in  the  right  light,  and  the 
right  light  is  always  the  brightest  light 
which  the  circumstances  allow. 

We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  declaring 
that  religion  was  intended  to  produce 
happiness,  to  put  the  soul  into  the  best 
possible  relations  with  the  events,  both 
joyful  and  sorrowful,  which  must  inevi- 
tably occur,  and  if  this  result  is  not  pro- 
duced you  may  be  sure  either  that  what 
you  call  religion  is  not  genuine,  or  that 
there  is  some  radical  fault  in  you  which 
renders  it  ineffectual. 

The  discontented  soul  is,  first  of  all,  at 
odds  with  itself,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  demoralizing  spiritually  than  to 
<jultivate  the  tendency  to  find  the  black 
spot  on  everything  that  happens.  It  is 
€ven  possible  to  make  one's  self  chroni- 
cally miserable  by  cherishing  and  thus 
developing  this  tendency,  and  to  spend 
one's  time  in  making  a  jangling  discord 
of  events  which  if  rightly  considered 
would  afford  a  modicum  of  happiness. 
The  man  with  a  lemon  soul  is  sour  in 
himself  as  well  as  to  others.  He  is  a  one- 
sided creature,  whose  talk  is  as  unedify- 
ing  as  the  tones  of  a  harp  whose  strings 
are  broken  or  out  of  tune.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  the  landscape  because  the  wind 
is  east,  no  joy  in  the  sunshine  because  it 
will  be  cloudy  to  morrow,  no  sublimity 
in  the  heavens  because  the  full  moon 
blots  out  the  stars,  no  grandeur  in  the 


ocean  because  the  tide  is  going  down. 
There  is  a  shadow  on  everything,  for  he 
always  sees  the  seam  of  lead  in  the  bar 
of  silver,  always  sees  the  weed  that  grows 
by  the  side  of  the  flower,  and  the  black 
feather  in  the  white  bird's  wing.  Tell 
him  of  an  honest  man,  and  he  shrugs  his 
shoulders;  tell  him  of  a  pure  woman,  and 
he  arches  his  eyebrows. 

Not  only  is  this  all  wrong,  but  it  is 
positively  criminal.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  make  the  worst  of  things,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  best 
of  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
and  love  and  loyalty  in  the  world,  and 
you  are  guilty  if  you  ignore  the  fact. 
While  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  plenty 
of  evil,  you  are  not  only  bound  to  believe 
that  the  devil  is  waging  a  losing  warfare, 
but  you  must  contribute  to  his  discom- 
fiture by  your  personal  efforts.  If  God 
will  surely  win,  then  will  the  millennium 
come  some  time.  If  you  skulk  in  this 
fight,  if  you  lift  up  your  voice  in  discour- 
agement, you  are  on  the  devil's  side, 
even  though  you  punctually  attend 
church  and  nod  your  assent  to  all  the 
creeds  in  Christendom.  What  God  wants 
is  large-hearted,  brave  and  hopeful  sol- 
diers, not  men  who  go  to  sleep  in  the  rear 
and  disparage  the  generalship  and  the 
tactics  of  the  hour.  God  has  no  use  for 
a  man  who  thinks  he  will  lose  the  bat- 
tle; for  that  man,  however  devout  and 
prayerful  he  may  be,  is  a  half  traitor. 

What,  then,  is  religion  and  what  is  its 
object?  What  is  the  gist  of  the  matter 
as  Christ  taught  it  and  illustrated  it  in 
His  short  public  life?  Throw  your  theo- 
logical speculations  into  the  background 
for  a  moment  and  look  at  it  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint.  What  can  religion 
do  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  done  ? 

Well,  it  is  full  of  good  cheer  and  com- 
fort and  brightness  and  peace.  It  does 
not  deny  that  some  paths  are  very  hard 
to  travel ;  that  some  experiences  require 
all  the  fortitude  you  possess ;  that  some 
trials  wring  the  heart  to  the  point  of  re- 
bellion and  bitterness.  '*My  yoke  is 
easy,''  but  it  is  still  a  yoke;  '*  my  burden 
is  light,"  but  it  is  still  a  burden.  Yokes 
and  burdens  abound,  and  not  even  reli- 
gion can  make  you  quit  of  them. 

How  shall  you  bear  and  endure?  In 
such  way  as  to  make  the  worst  or  in  Fuch 
way  as  to  make  the  best  of  events?  The 
lemon  soul,  that  which  thinks  everything 
wrong,  makes  its  burdens  heavier,  while 
the  cheerful  soul  makes  them  lighter. 
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Your  religion  tells  you  that  there  are 
stars  over  Gethsemane ;  that  God  has  not 
abdicated;  that  though  the  battle  rages 
the  victory  will  be  won  by  sundown,  and 
that  when  the  shades  of  night  fall  on  the 
earth  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Break  the  chains  of  your  ill-nature  and 
discontent,  therefore.  Destroy  the  habit 
of  fault-finding.  Look  for  joy  in  sorrow, 
and  look  until  you  find  it,  for  it  is  there, 
however  deeply  hidden.  See  the  good  in 
yourself,  and,  above  all,  see  the  good  in 
others  Throw  dismay  to  the  winds, 
take  a  bright  and  cheerful  view  of  life, 
love  your  fellow-men,  and  do  them  what 
service  you  may. 

That  kind  of  religion  is  worth  having. 
He  has  good  fortune  who  possesses  it,  for 
its  price  is  far  above  that  of  rubies. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  TEACHING  READING. 


BY  MAY  R.  ATWATER. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Normal 
graduate  who  found  herself  in  charge 
of  a  first  primary  room. 

**  Reading  is  the  important  thing  in 
your  grade,  Miss  B.:  devote  most  of  your 
time  to  it,*'  said  her  ^principal.  So  the 
Normal  graduate  looked  up  her  note- 
book on  that  subject.  She  had  many 
note-books,  each  labeled;— as  History, 
Physiology,  Number,  Reading,  Litera- 
ture, Geography,  Botany,  etc.  In  these 
note-books  lay  her  stronghold. 

Opening  the  book  on  Reading,  she 
found  this  advice : 

**  Teach  by  the  word  and  sentence 
method,  using  objects  as  far  as  possible. 
The  child*s  interest  lies  in  his  toys  and 
pets.     Utilize  that  interest.*' 

Then  came  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
words,  including  a  small  menagerie  of 
animals  whose  names  consist  of  one 
syllable. 

After  spending  five  months  on  this  list, 
if  she  and  the  children  still  survived, 
they  were  to  **  make  the  transition  *'  from 
script  to  print. 

While  bravely  struggling  to  keep  the 
children's  interest  alive  on  this  **milk 
for  babes,"  she  was  summoned  to  listen 
to  one  of  the  educational  Solons  of  the 
land. 

**  The  word  method  is  all  wrong,"  said 
he.     *  *  It  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  a  Chi- 


nese method.  The  child  will  be  gray  be- 
fore he  can  memorize  enough  words  to 
allow  of  thoughtful  reading.  What  power 
over  words  dpes  it  give  him  ?  The  pho- 
nic method  is  the  only  logical  way  of 
teaching  Reading.  It  helps  the  child  to 
help  himself.  It  gives  him  the  key  by 
which  he  may  unlock  the  treasures  of  the 
printed  page." 

Thus  spake  the  Professor,  and  fired 
with  his  zeal  Miss  B.  hastened  back  to 
her  school.  For  a  few  weeks  phonics 
reigned  supreme.  But  ere  the  children 
had  mastered  th  hard  and  ///  soft,  and  the 
eight  sounds  of  a,  a  visitor  from  a  neigh- 
boring State  entered  her  room. 

'  *  Teaching  by  phonics  ?'  *  he  exclaimed. 
**Is  this  the  nineteenth  century  or  is  it 
not?  I  thought  that  method  had  van- 
ished with  my  childhood's  days.  It  is 
mechanical,  unnatural  and  lifeless.  The 
English  language  is  not  adapted  to  it. 
How  can  you  teach  cough,  enough,  bough, 
by  any  rule  of  pronunciation,  and  in  what 
family  do  you  place  gave  and  have  f  Take 
my  advice.  Drop  this  preliminary  work, 
and  let  your  children  learn  to  read  by 
readtfig.  Have  all  your  reading  follow 
your  work  in  science.  Animal  and  plant 
life  appeal  very  strongly  to  a  child's  in- 
terest. Have  caged  birds  in  your  school 
room,  crickets  in  boxes,  hens  in  coops, 
and  bees  and  hornets  under  glass.  Take 
the  expression  of  the  child's  thought  for 
the  reading  lesson.  Ability  to  recognize 
the  written  form  of  his  own  statement 
will  soon  be  followed  by  ability  to  gain 
the  thought  of  others  from  the  written 
work." 

Miss  B.  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  hung 
her  numerous  phonic  charts  away  in  the 
closet. 

But  the  Natural  History  reading  never 
materialized.  During  the  first  week 
grasshoppers  hopped  till  only  legs  re- 
mained in  tiny  fingers,  and  bees  exhausted 
themselves  in  vain  efforts  to  force  their 
way  through  the  glassy  prison  wall. 
When  a  glorious  black  and  gold  butterfly 
was  brought  in  with  one  wing  broken, 
the  crisis  was  reached. 

**  You  are  teaching  these  children  to  be 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
animals, ' '  said  her  principal .  '  *  To  accus- 
tom children  to  the  idea  of  imprisoning 
living  things  for  their  own  gratification 
or  amusement  is  all  wrong.  Freedom  is 
the  birthright  of  every  creature.  You 
will  do  more  good  by  instilling  that 
thought  in  their  minds  than  by  guiding  a 
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dozen  observation  lessons  on  legless  grass- 
hoppers and  wingless  butterflies/* 

Poor  Miss  B. !  As  she  meekly  turned 
away,  there  floated  through  her  mind  the 
classic  couplet, — 

**  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these,  *I*m  squelched  again/  " 

Later  the  principal  brought  her  a  small 
book,  and  in  it  she  read : 

"The  reading  which  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  young  child  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
relations  between  people.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  reason  why  the  fair^  tale  and  the  myth  ex- 
cite his  first,  his  last,  his  eternal  interest,  since 
that  class  of  reading  depicts  so  strongly,  so 
picturesq^uely,  so  humanly,  the  relation  of  one 
living  being  to  another." 

That  evening,  while  looking  through  an 
educational  paper  for  advertisements  of 
myth  and  fairy  tale  books,  her  attention 
was  caught  by  an  article  headed  **  Lit- 
erature for  Babies.*'  Just  what  she 
wanted!  Hoping  to  find  helpful  sugges- 
tions on  the  line  of  work  she  was  about  to 
follow,  she  read: 

"*The  children  like  the  myths.*  O  yes! 
But  I  find  they  like  them  in  proportion  as  they  are 
startling  and  thrilling.  The  child's  imagina- 
tion grows  in  advance  of  the  stories  themselves, 
and  demands  far  more  murders  and  more  hor- 
rors than  even  the  myths  themselves  can  fur- 
nish." 

In  despair  she  put  away  the  paper,  and 
sought  relief  from  her  puzzled  thoughts 
in  sleep.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  her 
even  in  dreams.  She  seemed  possessed 
of  a  great  desire  to  make  an  educational 
soup.  From  county  to  county  she 
traveled,  seeking  the  receipt,  but  no  one 
could  give  it  to  her.  At  last  she  found 
herself  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
seeking  the  Delphic  Oracle.  Up  the 
mountain  side  she  toiled,  till  the  cavern 
was  reached.  Eagerly  she  questioned 
the  Oracle,  and  this  was  the  reply  : 

''Why  hast  thou  not  sought  me  before, 
O  foolish  one  ?  for  I  am  the  Goddess  of 
Common  Sense?  Unquestioningly  hast 
thou  followed  every  wind  that  blew, 
never  once  asking  my  counsel.  Now 
wouldst  thou  know  how  to  make  the 
broth  which  shall  nourish  and  educate  the 
nation  ?  Listen.  Into  the  largest  pot 
thou  canst  obtain,  put  twenty-five  parts 
of  love  for,  and  sympathy  with,  little 
children,  and  fifteen  parts  each  of  litera- 
ture, plant  life,  animal  life,  chemistry, 
and  natural  phenomena.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  phonics,  salt  with  good  judgment, 
spice  with  fun.  Let  it  simmer  slowly, 
add  each  day  a  flavor  of  careful  prepara- 


tion.    In  all  thy  work,  forget  not  to  con- 
sult the  Goddess  of  Common  Sense.** 

The  Oracle  ceased,  the  dreamer  awoke, 
but  the  thoughts  remained. — Primary 
Education, 


STUDY  OF  POETRY. 


THERE  are  within  easy  reach  of  every 
teacher,  storehouses  of  the  best  litera- 
ture the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  progress  which 
may  be  made  along  the  lines  of  literary 
improvement  by  almost  any  one  who  has 
a  genuine  mind-hunger.  We  assume 
that  the  teacher  has  acquired  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  all  scholarly  progress— 
the  mastery  of  the  will  over  the  mental 
faculties,  and  the  ability  and  the  skill 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  make  good  use 
of  the  tools  with  which  all  mind-culture 
is  carried  on.  These  conditions — the 
power  of  concentrated  attention,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  knowledge  how  to  use 
books  of  the  first  quality,  on  the  other — 
being  present,  the  rest  is  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  of 
delightful  mental  toil.  We  know  that 
young  teachers  as  a  class,  are  above, 
rather  than  below,  the  average  in  ability, 
for  a  certain  kind  of  natural  selection  has 
placed  them  where  they  are.  Hence  it 
is  with  the  greater  confidence  that  we 
plead  earnestly  with  them  that  they  be 
not  content  with  present  literary  attain- 
ments, but  press  steadily  and  strenuously 
forwards  towards  other  and  higher  goals. 
We  do  not  now  speak  with  special  refer- 
ence to  fitness  for  higher  positions  in  the 
teaching  profession,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
fession or  pursuit.  Such  ambitions  are, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  perfectly 
natural  and  legitimate,  but  the  induce- 
ments to  effort  are  generally  sufficient. 
The  kind  of  progress  we  would  gladly 
stimulate  is  equally  desirable  and  useful 
for  the  farmer  and  the  artisan,  as  for  the 
lawyer,  or  professor,  or  minister.  The 
only  condition  of  its  attainment  is,  or 
should  be,  the  possession  of  those  fac- 
ulties of  mind  and  heart  which  make  the 
man  or  the  woman  capable  of  acquiring 
and  enjoying  it. 

The  highest  of  all  forms  of  literature  is, 
by  common  consent,  the  poetical.  The 
classics  of  all  languages  of  the  first  rank 
are  rich  in  poetry.  The  English  is  espe- 
cially opulent  in  this  form  of  wealth.  No 
student  of  English  can  lay  claim  to  any 
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high  measure  of  culture,  who  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  poets  of  the  highest 
rank — who  has  not  obeyed  Horace's  in- 
junction to  the  Latin  students  of  his  own 
day,  **To  turn  over  the  great  masters  with 
daily,  with  nightly,  hand."  In  order  to 
do  this  with  the  highest  profit  and  de- 
light one  must  know  how.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  line  of  study,  we  * 'learn  to  do 
by  doing. ' '  The  best  of  all  advice  to  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  would  learn  to 
read  the  English  masters  is  to  read  them. 
Yet  the  novice  in  this  line  of  study  may, 
undoubtedly,  be  greatly  helped  by  judi- 
cious hints  from  those  who  have  been 
over  the  ground  before  him,  especially 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  best 
methods  for  unlocking  the  rich  store- 
houses of  poetry,  ancient  and  modern;  or, 
to  vary  the  figure,  of  the  shortest  paths 
to  the  Heliconian  groves  of  the  West, 
where  one  may  slake  his  thirst  at  the 
•*  wells  of  English  undefiled." 

We  commend  the  following  from  Dr. 
W.  J.  Alexander  to  the  attention  of  every 
young  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  cultivat- 
ing poetical  taste,  and  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  highest  and  best 
in  English  literature: 

**  Hard  and  fast  general  methods  are 
useful  as  suggestions  and  guides;  but  they 
should  not  be  applied  in  a  wooden  fash- 
ion. All  good  method  is  elastic  and  or- 
ganic, adapting  itself  to  the  particular 
case  and  circumstances.  In  studying  a 
poem  the  natural  method  can  be  defined 
neither  as  being  purely  a  proceeding  from 
the  details  to  the  general  purport,  nor 
from  the  general  purport  to  the  details, 
but  as  a  proceeding  from  the  vague  to  the 
clear  and  accurate.  The  meaning  of  cer- 
tain details  will  probably  not  be  clear  un- 
til we  understand  the  general  drift;  nor, 
of  course,  can  we  understand  fully  the 
general  drift  until  we  have  mastered  the 
details.  As  a  rule,  we  read  a  poem  over 
until  we  catch  to  some  extent  the  general 
scope.  We  then  proceed  to  examine 
how  each  part,  each  sentence  and  epithet, 
contributes  to  this  main  result.  It  will 
almost  inevitably  happen  that  this  more 
careful  study  of  details  will  serve  to  make 
clearer,  or  to  modify,  our  conception  of 
the  general  idea.  The  result  attained 
will,  therefore,  arise  from  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  our  conception  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  whole  to  the  significance  of 
the  parts,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  best 
poetry,  every  word  will  have  its  effect  and 


its  reason — no  redundant  epithet  will  be 
found.  That,  at  least,  is  a  good  general 
principle  to  accept  in  our  studies,  although 
it  does  not  by  any  means  always  hold  of 
the  whole  body  of  poetry. 

*  *  No  poem  of  the  highest  order  yields 
its  full  secret  on  the  first  perusal,  perhaps 
not  on  the  twentieth.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  thought  and  suggestion  con- 
densed in  little  space;  time  and  pains 
are  required  to  catch  them,  to  connect 
and  adjust  the  various  impressions.  Only 
after  repeated  readings  does  each  detail 
fall  into  its  proper  place,  and  arise  in 
consciousness  without  effort  and  with 
the  proper  amount  of  prominence.  But 
it  is  not  until  this  stage  is  reached  that 
the  flow  of  feeling  and  enjoyment  is  un- 
interrupted. Most  prose  works  are  ex- 
haustible; we  master  all  that  they  contain 
on  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  reading. 
But  the  best  poetry  is  not  thus  exhausti- 
ble. Its  significance  increases  with  famil- 
iarity. It  grows  a  nucleus  of  pleasant 
associations;  the  delight  we  have  had  in 
it  in  the  past  serves  to  heighten  our 
pleasure  at  the  present;  it  becomes  a 
talisman  to  awaken  a  higher  and  happier 
mood.  Indeed,  for  ihe  cultivation  of  all 
artistic  taste,  the  most  important  instru- 
ment is  familiarity  with  the  best  examples 
of  that  art.  To  develop  our  taste  for 
music,  we  must  hear  good  music;  for 
painting,  we  must  see  good  pictures;  for 
literature,  we  must  read  good  books." — 
Toronto  Educational  JoumaL 


ATTENTION. 


Attention,  attention,  yes,  attention ! 
Teacher,  if  you  cannot  get  the  attention 
of  your  pupils,  you  cannot  teach  them. 
Without  the  ability  to  secure  and  retain 
the  attention  of  your  pupils  your  work  is 
worthless.  The  pupils'  attention  you 
must  have.  Get  it.  Get  it  in  some  way. 
No  one  can  tell  you  just  how  you  can  get 
it.  Personality  is  greater  than  method. 
If  all  of  a  class  attend,  each  pupil  recites 
the  entire  lesson.  Only  those  pupils  who 
attend  are  really  present;  the  inattentive 
are  practically  absent,  present  yet  absent. 
Without  attention,  there  can  be  no  percep- 
tion; without  perception  there  is  nothing 
to  remember;  hence  there  is  no  advance- 
ment without  attention.  The  art  of 
teaching  is  the  art  of  getting  attention. 
Giving  attention  is  acquiring  knowledge. 
Though  a  teacher  possess  all  knowledge 
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and  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  j 
angels,  if  he  has  not  the  tact  which 
secures  and  retains  the  attention  of  his 
pupils,  he  is  a  failure  in  the  school  room. 
Without  the  indescribable  art  which  holds 
the  attention  of  pupils,  instruction  is  in 
vain;  the  work  and  the  prayers  of  the 
teacher  avail  nothing.  Without  the 
tact,  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm, 
born  of  developed  purpose,  a  teacher  can- 
not reach  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the 
children . — Patrick, 


WHEN  AND  HOW  SHOULD  IT 
BEGIN? 


BY  DR.  JAMES  MACAUSTER. 


FROEBEL  plants  himself  firmly  on  the 
principle  that  all  education  should  be 
based  on. the  self-activity  of  the  child. 
What  Froebel  did,  was  to  show  how  the 
intellectual  activeness  of  childhood  should 
be  organized.  Laying  hold  of  the  child's 
tendency  to  play,  he  invented  various 
games,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  regulate 
the  natural  and  instinctive  activity  of  the 
limbs  and  senses,  that  the  ends  of  nature 
may  be  attained.  When  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  child's  education  is  reached, 
the  will  is  awakened,  and  the  instinctive 
activity  becomes  conscious  action,  which 
by-and-by  grows  into  productive  action 
or  work.  This  is  why  all  learning  con- 
sists in  doing.  If  we  could  only  get 
established  in  the  schools  the  doctrine 
that  a  human  being  must  be  educated  as 
a  whole,  and  that  neither  head,  hand  nor 
heart  can  be  normally  trained  by  itself, 
we  should  establish  the  greatest  reform  of 
which  education  now  stands  in  need. 

The  child  must  be  trained  in  right 
action  before  it  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  It 
is  the  highest  merit  of  FroebePs  system 
that  it  insists  upon  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  moral  training  to  the  child.  This 
exaggeration  of  intellectual  power  is  one 
of  the  greatest  faults  of  our  age,  and  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  overcome  this  false 
tendency  of  our  education  until  we  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  planting  the 
seeds  of  right  living  in  the  soul  of  the 
young  child.  We  must  keep  the  stream 
from  being  polluted  at  its  virgin  source. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  the  moral  nature 
to  be  reformed  in  later  life.  The  spon- 
taneous spiritual  activities  of  the  child 
should  be  laid  hold  of  when  they  first 


begin  to  show  themselves,  and  trained 
into  such  habits  as  shall  give  it  the  power 
to  protect  itself  against  the  corrupting 
influences  which  surround  it  on  every 
onward  step  in  life. 


EDUCATING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
MEAL-TIME. 


BY  MRS.    E.   A.    KELLOGG. 


HUMAN  nature  is  so  susceptible  to 
externals,  while  good  digestion  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  conditions  surround- 
ing us,  that  all  the  accessories  of  pleasant 
environments — neatness,  cheeriness,  and 
good  breeding — should  be  brought  into 
requisition  for  the  daily  gathering  of  the 
family  at  meal -time.  The  dining-room 
should  be  one  of  the  airiest,  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house.  Let  plants,  flowers, 
and  pictures  have  a  place  in  its  appoint- 
ments, that  the  association  with  things 
bright  and  beautiful  may  help  to  set  the 
key-note  of  our  own  lives  in  cheerful  ac- 
cord. 

Let  the  table  around  which  the  family 
meals  are  taken  be  at  all  times  a  model 
of  neatness  and  simplicity.  Says  a  writer 
upon  this  topic:  **  There  is  no  silent 
educator  in  the  household  that  has  higher 
rank  than  the  table.  Surrounded  each 
day  by  the  family  who  are  eager  for  re- 
freshment of  body  and  spirit,  its  impres- 
sions sink  deep,  and  its  influences  for 
good  or  ill  form  no  mean  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  lives.  Its  fresh  damask, 
bright  silver,  glass,  and  china  give  beauti- 
ful lessons  in  neatness,  order,  and  taste: 
its  damask  soiled,  rumpled,  and  torn;  its 
silver  dingy;  its  glass  cloudy  and  china 
nicked,  annoy  and  vex  us  at  first,  and 
then  instil  their  lessons  of  carelessness  and 
disorder.  An  attractive,  well-ordered  table 
is  an  incentive  to  good  manners,  and  be- 
ing a  place  where  one  is  incited  to  linger, 
it  tends  to  control  the  bad  habit  of  fast 
eating.** 

The  hour  of  meal  service  should  be 
made  cheery  with  bright,  sparkling,  and 
appropriate  conversation,  that  the  only 
attraction  about  the  meal  may  not  be 
merely  the  food.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
table  conversation,  if  properly  directed, 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  most  efficient 
help  in  educating  children  to  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  eating  is  not  merely 
the  appeasement  of  hunger  or  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  palate,  but  the  acquirement 
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of  strength  for  labor  or  study,  that  we 
may  be  better  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the 
world.  If  of  all  the  family  gatherings 
that  of  meal-time  is  made  the  most  genial 
and  pleasant  one  in  which  the  children 
can  participate,  the  meal- time  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  because  of  the  social 
pleasures  it  affords,  while  the  mere 
pleasure  of  eating  will  take  a  second 
place.  The  benefits  which  will  thus 
accrue  from  such  a  *  *  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul ' '  are  many.  Not  only  will 
it  help  in  making  appetite  subservient, 
but  it  will  aid  digestion,  and,  if  properly 
planned,  the  table  talk  may  be  an  excel- 
lent means  of  stimulating  thought  and 
conversational  powers  in  the  children. 

Even  for  the  baby  the  act  of  eating 
should  not  be  purely  a  pleasure  of  the 
senses.  If  it  is,  as  one  writer  has  said, 
*'  undue  prominence  will  be  given  to  eat- 
ing, and  it  will  assert  a  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  and  which  no  after 
wisdom  will  be  likely  to  correct.  There 
is  an  endless  varity  of  ways  by  which 
social  and  aesthetic  pleasures  may  be 
united  to  that  of  eating,  even  for  the 
small  child,  so  that  his  whole  self  will 
not  be  concentrated  on  the  mere  animal 
pleasure  of  eating." 

Do  not  let  the  food  upon  the  table 
furnish  the  theme  for  conversation,  thus 
emphasizing  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  instilling  the  notion 
that  eating  is  the  best  part  of  life,  whereas 
it  should  be  considered  only  a  means  to  a 
higher  end. 

The  habit  some  mothers  have,  when 
seated  at  table,  of  asking,  **  What  would 
you  like,  George?**  **What  will  you  have, 
Helen  ?  '*  instead  of  helping  the  children 
to  some  portion  of  suitable  food  and  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  they  will  eat  of  it 
and  be  satisfied,  is  a  most  potent  element 
in  the  downward  training  toward  sensuous 
gratification,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
love  of  appetite  in  a  child's  character.  A 
child  thus  treated  grows  to  think  he  must 
have  what  he  likes,  whether  it  is  good  for 
him  or  not.  It  is  not  strange  that  an 
appetite  thus  pampered  in  childhood  be- 
comes uncontrollable  in  maturity.  The 
natural,  unperverted  taste  of  a  child  will 
lead  him  to  eat  with  a  relish  that  food 
which  is  best  for  him. 

The  child's  appetite  can  be  educated  to 
enjoy  all  wholesome  foods,  if  mothers  are 
true  to  their  duty;  but  like  the  formation 
of  all  traits  of  character,  this  training  will 
be  easiest  accomplished  at  the  beginning 


of  life.  **  It  is  difficult  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  but  that  of  the  small 
stream  at  its  source  may  be  easily 
changed." 

Good  manners  at  the  table  have  also  a 
most  influential  bearing  upon  character. 
Upon  this  point  Dr.  Bushnell  says: 

**  Good  manners  are  a  kind  of  self- 
government  which  operates  continually  to 
keep  the  body  under,  and  hold  the  sensual- 
izing tendency  of  food  in  check.  Animals 
have  no  manners,  and  the  higher  gift  of 
manners  is  allowed  to  man,  to  keep  him 
from  the  coarseness  and  lowness  to  which 
his  animal  nature  would  otherwise  run. 
In  this  view  good  manners  are  even  a 
sort  of  first-stage  religion,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  body.  If  the  child  is  practiced 
carefully,  at  his  food,  in  deferring  to  his 
superiors  and  seniors;  in  the  restraint  of 
haste,  or  greediness;  in  the  proprieties  of 
position,  and  the  proper  use  of  utensils; 
in  the  limitation  of  his  feeding  by  his 
wants,  and  a  good-natured  submission  to 
restriction  when  restriction  is  needed  for 
his  good,  he  will  not  grow  sensual  in  that 
manner,  but  his  mind  will  be  all  the 
while  getting  sovereignty  over  the  body. 
The  Christian  training  of  children,  with- 
out any  care  of  their  manners  in  these 
respects,  is  only  the  training,  in  fact,  of 
barbarians  and  savages." — The  Crusade, 


THE  BRAVEST  THING. 


THAT  eminent  and  popular  writer. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Boston, 
was  recently  asked  regarding  the  bravest 
thing  done  within  his  knowledge  in  the 
civil  war.     He  wrote:  ^ 

**  On  mature  reflection,  I  should  award 
the  palm  to  something  done  by  a  young 
assistant-surgeon  of  mine,  not  quite 
twenty-one  years  old,  Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Miner,  then  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  an 
exceedingly  convivial  supper  party  of  offi- 
cers, to  which  a  few  of  my  younger 
subalterns  had  been  invited. 

**  They  sat  late,  and  the  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,  the  songs  sung  becoming 
gradually  of  that  class  which  Thackeray's 
Colonel  Newcome  did  not  approve.  Some 
of  the  guests  tried  to  get  away,  but  could 
not;  and  those  who  attempted  it  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  in  each  case  a  song,  a 
story  or  a  toast.  Miner  was  called  upon 
for  his  share,  and  there  was  a  little  hush 
as  he  rose  up.  He  had  a  singularly 
boyish  face,  but  his  manliness  of  char- 
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acter  was  known  to  all.  He  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  cannot  give  you  a  song  or  a  story, 
but  I  will  offer  a  toast,  which  I  will 
drink  in  water,  and  you  shall  drink  as  you 
please.  The  toast  is,  **  Our  Mothers."  ' 
'  *  Of  course  an  atom  of  priggishness  or 
self -consciousness  would  have  spoiled  the 
whole  suggestion.  No  such  quality  was 
visible.  The  shot  told;  the  party  quieted 
down  from  that  moment,  and  soon  broke 
up.  The  next  morning  no  less  than 
three  officers  from  different  regiments 
rode  out  to  my  camp,  all  men  older  than 
Dr.  Miner  and  of  higher  rank,  to  thank 
him  for  the  simplicity  and  courage  of  his 
rebuke.  It  was  from  them  I  first  learned 
what  had  happened.  Any  one  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  young  men  will 
admiti  I  think,  that  it  cost  more  courage 
to  do  what  he  did  than  to  ride  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth." 


LAMENESS  OF  THE  LAW. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


AFTER  a  trial  of  some  months  of  the 
compulsory  school  law,  several  grave 
defects  have  manifested  themselves.  To 
begin  with,  the  vaccination  law  and  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  are  to  some 
extent  contradictory  of  each  other ;  and 
the  difficulty  may  be  and  ought  to  be  re- 
moved by  doing  away  with  the  compul- 
sory feature  of  the  vaccination  law.  Vac- 
cination is  of  doubtful  benefit  at  the  best, 
besides  being  somewhat  dangerous  in 
practice,  and  many  parents  are  opposed 
to  subjecting  their  children  to  it  Par- 
ents ought  still,  in  spite  of  our  modern 
thinkers  and  sanitary  scientists  or  scien- 
tific sanitarists,  to  have  something  to  say 
as  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. In  regard  more  strictly  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  law : 

1.  The  age  limit  in  the  compulsory  law 
ought  to  be  changed  at  both  extremes. 
The  school  age  is  fixed  by  law  at  six 
years  at  one  side  and  at  twenty-one  years 
at  the  other.  Why  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  should  not  operate  until  a 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  why  it  should  cease  its  operation 
when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  is  **  one  of  the  things  that 
no  fellow  can  find  out.  * '  The  com  pulsory 
limits  should  be  made  from  at  least  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  fifteen  years. 

2.  The  most  serious  defect  is  as  to  the 


time  of  attendance  at  school.  The  law 
requires  sixteen  weeks ;  these  sixteen 
weeks  may  be  put  in  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  term  ; . 
or  the  pupil  may  diversify  the  proceed- 
ings by  going  to  school  now  and  then  at 
intervals  throughout  the  term,  as  it  may 
suit  the  convenience  or  the  caprice  of 
himself  or  of  his  parents.  Such  school- 
going  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  pupil,  and 
much  of  it  is  positively  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  law 
ought  to  exact  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
school  term,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  re- 
quire this  time  to  be  continuous,  and  to 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

3.  The  truant  officers  ought  to  be  given 
police  power  to  arrest  truants  wherever 
they  may  find  them  and  take  them  to 
school.  At  present  the  attendance  offi- 
cers are  but  objects  of  mockery  to  bad 
boys  on  the  street.  Boys  have  been  very 
prompt  to  discover  that  these  officers 
have  no  legal  right  to  arrest  them  or  put 
them  to  any  inconvenience.  Parents 
know  that  they  can  choose  their  own  con- 
venience as  to  the  portion  of  the  school 
term  to  utilize  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  they  are  acting  accordingly. 
These  points  might  be  greatly  amplified; 
but  my  object  has  been  only  to  state 
them,  and  not  to  enter  upon  any  argu- 
ment in  their  support.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislature  will  cure  the  defects 
in  the  law  and  thus  make  it  more  effective 
and  useful. 


KEEPING  WITH  THE  GANG. 


Just  keeping  with  the  gang  and  its  re- 
sults is  well  exemplified  in  the  following 
story  from  the  Western  Recorder: 

*'The  first  glass  of  beer  I  ever  drank 
was  like  taking  a  dose  of  medicine,"  said 
a  young  man  who  bore  the  nose  and 
flesh-marks  of  a  regular  old  toper.  * '  But 
it  is  no  dose  now,"  continued  he,  with  a 
chuckle. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  I,  *'since  beer  was 
so  distasteful  to  you  at  first,  why  did  you 
persist  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  it?" 

**0h,  just  to  keep  with  the  gang,"  was 
the  laconic  reply. 

**  Just  to  keep  with  the  gang,"  that  was 
all.  **  And  yet."  says  W.  M.  Oilman,  in 
Western  Recorder,  "what  a  terrible  pen- 
alty ! — a  physical  wreck,  a  moral  leper, 
manhood  sapped,  fond  hopes  blasted, 
mother's  heart  bleeding,  friends  disap- 
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pointed,  despair  and  death,  eternal  death, 
approaching.  But  that  is  just  the  way 
most  drunkards  are  made.  Eliminate  the 
saloons  of  their  social  features,  and  you 
have  crippled  them  of  boys.  Few  men,  I 
fancy,  ever  took  their  first  drink  of  liquor 
when  alone.  Without  congenial  and 
s>mpathizing  companions,  there  is  little 
fascination  in  the  cup  for  the  beginner. 


OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY  WILLIAM  NOETLING,  A.  M. 


AT  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  as  well  as 
el.->ewhere,  when  the  training  of  teachers 
is  referred  to  or  discussed,  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  become  the  main  topic  of  de- 
bate. Every  one  claims  that  they  have 
shortcomings,  and  that  he  knows  not  only 
what  they  are  but  how  they  can  best  be 
remedied.  It  is  interesting  to  listen  to 
the  opinions  that  are  advanced  by  the 
speakers  as,  in  rapid  succession,  they  rise 
to  be  heard. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  none 
of  those  who  condemn  the  management 
of  the  schools  or  those  who  defend  it, 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  what  a 
real  Normal  School  should  be,  or  have 
even  more  than  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  teaching  as  revealed  by  the  latest 
and  most  trustworthy  researches  and  in- 
vestigations of  experts  in  the  field  of  ped- 
agogics; but  the  evidence  is  too  convinc- 
ing to  admit  of  doubt  that  not  a  little  of 
what  is  said  has  nothing  to  substantiate 
it  but  opinion. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  of  those  who 
criticise  the  management  of  the  schools 
that  the  graduates  are  not  thorough  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied; 
but  when  asked  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  thoroughness,  scarcely  two  of 
them  view  it  from  the  same  standpoint. 
The  ability  to  solve  harder  problems 
would  satisfy  some;  a  severer  final  exam- 
ination would  meet  the  demands  of 
others;  and  more  time  spent  upon  the 
course  of  studies  would  ease  the  minds 
of  a  third  class. 

Superintendents  not  unfrequently  de- 
clare that  applicants  for  the  senior  class 
and  also  for  graduation,  whom  they 
would  not  at  their  own  examinations 
grant  provisional  certificates,  are  passed 
at  the  Normal  examinations;   but  that 


they  have  helped  to  conduct  such  exami- 
nations, cast  their  votes  for  the  supposed 
unfit  ones,  and  thus  themselves  done 
what  they  condemn,  does  not  seem  incon- 
sistent to  them.  Further,  when  they  re- 
commend graduates  of  so  called  high 
schools  to  the  faculties  of  the  Normals, 
knowing  them  to  lack  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications for  the  work  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  them,  their  conscientiousness 
does  not  appear  to  advantage. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Normal  Schools  and  most  de- 
sirous of  their  success,  do  not  pretend 
that  the  schools  are  perfect — far  from  it; 
but  that  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist  and  which  control  them  are  such  as 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  the  work 
which  is  expected  of  them. 

The  conditions  which  hamper  the 
schools  are  not  of  recent  origm ;  they 
date  back  almost  to  the  time  when  the 
earliest  of  them  were  established.  Dr. 
Wickers-ham  in  several  of  his  reports 
urged  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  fixed  or 
settled  policy  towards  them,  but  his 
words  did  not  seem  to  make  any  visible 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  law- 
makers of  the  state.  Some  of  them  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  schools 
should  receive  no  state  aid,  but,  like  pri- 
vate institutions,  should  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Sinc«  men  of  broader  views  have  been 
elected  to  the  seat  of  government  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  self- 
supporting  idea  of  the  schools  has  largely 
disappeared  and  a  more  friendly  spirit 
towards  them  taken  its  place. 

A  great  commonwealth  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  wealth  and  the  general 
intelligence  of  its  people,  can  not  with 
credit  to  itself  longer  remain  behind  other 
states  of  the  Union  in  its  educational 
policy.  If  teachers  are  expected  to  make 
professional  preparation  for  their  work, 
opportunities  for  doing  so  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them;  and  since  the  state  de- 
mands the  qualifications,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  provide  the  opportunities. 

The  State  of  New  York  appropriates 
annually  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  each  of  its  Normal  Schools.  Would 
any  intelligent  person,  who  knows  the 
value  of  education  and  of  good  schools, 
claim  that  Pennsylvania  cannot  do  at 
least  as  much  as  her  sister  state?  In  at 
least  twenty  states  tuition,  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  is  free  to  all  students  who  com- 
plete the  course  of  studies  and  graduate. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  since  Governor 
Hastings  is  favorable  to  education  and 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  State 
could,  in  its  present  financial  condition, 
make  *' tuition  and  the  dormitories  free 
to  students,*'  the  friends  of  education 
should  make  a  united  effort  to  secure 
legislation  that  would  place  the  schools 
upon  a  permanent  footing;  put  them  en- 


I  tirely  under  State  control;  restrict  them 
to  their  legitimate  work :  make  them  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  Normal  Schools. 

If  the  object  of  the  schools  is  to  gradu- 
ate or  send  out  teachers  capable  of  doing 
intelligent,  effective  pedagogic  work,  the 
course  of  studies  should  be  constructed 
with  that  end  in  view;  as  at  present^ar- 
ranged,  it  defeats  it. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURFAU 

LANCASTER,  JANUARY,  1897. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  waa  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit; 
the  first  true  sentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z?^r^^r. 

Ye  may  be  ave  sticbn'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— 5co/^A  Farmer. 


N.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Department  of  Pubwc  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburg,  January  i,  1897.  j 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  School  Superin- 
tendents at  Harrisburg  on  March  10-12,  1897. 
By  arrangement  with  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Borough  and  City  Super- 
intendents, they  will  hold  their  regular  annual 
meeting  while  the  county  superintendents  will 
hold  separate  sessions  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  rural  schools.  The  sepa- 
rate sessions  are  to  be  followed  by  joint  meet- 
ing in  which  all  the  superintendents  will  par- 
ticipate. Fuller  announcements  will  be  made 
in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  The  Jour- 
nal. Nathan  C.  Schabpfbr, 

Supt  0/ Public  Instruction. 


THE  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  fourth  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schae£fer,  is  given  in  full  in  this  issue  of 
The  Journal,  It  touches  many  questions 
of  interest  to  the  schools,  and  so  to  the 
general  public,  all  of  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  commend  the  views  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  the  average  reader  of 
intelligence.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  the 
last  school  report  we  are  to  have  from 
this  master  workman.  The  choice  of  the 
school  men  of  the  State  almost  by  com- 
mon consent  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, nearly  four  years  ago,  he  has  so 
administered  his  high  office  that  the 
earnest  desire  of  these  men  for  his  reap- 
pointment is  now  heard  everywhere.  It 
is  the  wish  alike  of  the  common  school 
and  the  college:  for  in  Dr.  Schaeffer  we 


all  recognize  the  man  of  clear  vision  and 
wise  judgment,  in  touch  with  the  best  in 
our  social,  educational  and  literary  life; 
a  man  of  comprehensive  grasp  and  untir- 
ing energy,  with  an  ear  quick  to  every 
call  of  duty;  a  righteous  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  whatsoever;  a  man  of 
broad  scholarship,  being  a  graduate  of 
honorable  rank  from  college,  theological 
seminary,  and  German  university ;  a 
ready  and  forcible  writer;  a  convincing 
and  eloquent  speaker;  a  skilful  teachei*  of 
youth  and  an  eminent  teacher  of  teachers; 
a  man  safe  in  counsel  and  leadership, 
conservative  in  his  regard  for  the  old  and 
tried,  and  progressive  in  his  ability  and 
disposition  to  look  into,  appreciate,  and 
adapt  or  adopt  the  new;  a  man  in  the  full 
vigor  of  strong  physical  and  intellectual 
power;  a  man  pre-eminently,  and  in  every 
way,  worthy  the  responsible  place  he 
holds  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
imperial  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
given  us  a  four  years'  administration  of 
his  office  that  has  been  quickening  in  its 
influence  in  the  past,  and  is  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  Let  us  all  hope  that 
we  may  not  lose  that  future  by  seeing  him 
retire  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  the  end  of  his  first  term. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  S. 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  this  editorial 
note,  and  will  be  surprised  to  see  it  here. 
We  write  of  our  honored  leader  what  we 
regard  the  simple  truth,  just  as  we  have 
written  in  the  past  of  other  good  men 
whom  we  have  known  well  and  rated,  as 
we  think,  at  their  true  deserving. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  will  be  held  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  July  6th  to  July 
9th.  It  is  expected  that  favorable  rail- 
road arrangements  will  soon  be  made  and 
reported  by  the  Executive  committee. 
The  Western  Passenger  Association  have 
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the  matter  how  under  consideration. 
State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany, 
New  York,  is  president,  and  Irwin  Shep- 
herd, Winona,  Minnesota,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  either  of  whom  will 
be  pleased  to  give  such  information  as 
may  be  desired  by  those  wishing  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Milwaukee.  We  hope  for 
a  good  representation  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Memorial  Committee  give  hearty 
holiday  greeting  to  this  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 28th,  from  Supt.  J.  George  Becht,  of 
Lycoming  county:  * 'Enclosed  find  check 
for  forty  ($40)  dollars  from  the  Lycoming 
County  Institute  to  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial  Fund.  We  expect  to  do  better 
in  the  near  future.  I  have  proposed  the 
plan  of  having  a  Burrowes  Memorial  Day 
in  the  schools  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 19th.  The  portraits  distributed  at 
the  Institute  are  to  be  framed  by  the 
schools,  and  the  unveiling  is  to  take  place 
in  all  the  schools  on  the  day  named.  A 
programme  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
will  be  prepared  and  copies  sent  to  each 
school.  A  small  contribution  will  be 
solicited  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  Our 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  the  desire  to 
make  the  day  one  to  be  remembered  in 
the  school  history  of  the  county.'*  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  influence  of  one  good 
man  in  a  good  cause.  **TheLord  lovetha 
cheerful  giver." 

Hon.  Clarence  B.  Miller,  Supt.  of 
the  schools  of  the  borough  of  Nanticoke, 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  handed  in  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  December  31st,  1896.  Prof. 
John  W.  GriflSths  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  and  commissioned  January  i,  1897. 

A  VERDICT  of  guilty  was  brought 
against  James  Kenna,  School  Director, 
P.  F.  Devine,  clerk,  and  Auditors  Fogarty, 
Finley  and  Humphy,  of  the  Blythe  Town- 
ship School  Board,  Schuykill  county. 
They  had  been  on  trial  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  fraud.  Patrick  Kenna, 
the  district  treasurer,  was  acquitted.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  a  princi- 
pal taxpayer  in  that  township.  It  was 
proven  that  $455  of  the  township  money 
was  fraudulently  obtained  by  raising 
orders.  They  divided  this  amount  among 
them.  Michael  Brennan,  James  Kenna, 
Michael  Conroy,  Martin  Delaney,  Joseph 
Clemens  and  Michael  Whalen,  members 


of  the  same  school  board,  pleaded  guilty 
in  court  to  bribery  and  misdemeanor  in 
ofl5ce.  Who  can  estimate  the  evil  done  by 
school  directors  and  auditors  such  as  these  ? 


The  school  authorities  of  Allegheny 
City  are  earnestly  at  work  in  enforcing: 
the  compulsory  education  law.  The  le-- 
port  of  the  attendance  officers,  for  whfcfri 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Gerwig^- 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Controllers,- 
shows  the  increase  in  number  of  pupili 
attributed  to  the  new  law  to  be,  for  Octo- 
ber 752,  and  for  November  991.  Mr. 
Gerwig  says:  **We  found  that  the  list 
of  pupils  made  by  the  assessors  was  prac- 
tically worthless."  The  following  amend- 
ments to  the  law  will  be  asked  for  by  the 
Allegheny  City  Board : 

1.  That  the  age  limit  be  made  8  to  14 
years,  the  latter  being  the  age  at  which  the 
factory  law  allows  them  to  go  to  work. 
Also  that  the  law  be  made  to  include  all 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
are  not  regularly  engaged  in  some  useful 
employment. 

2.  That  the  time  of  compulsory  attendance 
be  made  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school 
term  of  each  year. 

3.  That  Boards  of  Directors  and  Control- 
lers be  authorized  to  establish  special 
schools  for  incorrigible  pupils  and  truants, 
where  they  may  be  committed  until  they 
submit. 

4.  That  incorrigible  pupils  and  truants  be 
deemed  disorderly  persons  under  the  law. 

5.  That  the  registration  of  pupils  may  be 
made  either  by  the  attendance  officers  or  by 
the  assessors. 


One  who  has  seen  many  schools,  says; 
Occasionally  we  drift  into  a  schoolroom 
where  the  order  is  perfect,  the  lessons  are 
correctly  recited,  the  percentages  are  ac- 
curately entered,  the  movements  are  in 
harmony  with  the  clock,  but  there  is  one 
thing  lacking — life.  The  school  has  been 
reduced  to  a  machine-like  precision,  but 
the  spiritual  element — infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  all  other  elements  or  fac- 
tors— has  been  eliminated.  Of  such 
schools  the  words  of  Scripture  are  forever 
true  :  **  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  liv- 
est,  and  art  dead.'' 


From  The  American  of  September  19, 
1896,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  recent  Gettysburg  Convention  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics 
we  take  the  following  report  of  a  special 
memorial  committee  consisting  of  Messrs, 
W.  S.  Doebler,  Wilmer  Crow,  and  C.  E- 
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Wogan,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
Your  committee  upon  the  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  Memorial  Fund  respectfully 
report  that  after  looking  with  much 
interest  and  care  into  the  important  matter 
submitted  for  their  consideration,  they 
take  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  this  body,  and 
respectfully  recommend  the  following 
resolution  for  adoption  by  this  session  : 

Resolved^  That  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  ser/ices  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  during  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years  to  the  cause  of  general  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  in  Gettys- 
burg assembled,  do  hereby  recommend  to 
local  Councils  throughout  the  State  the 
consideration  and  support  of  this  most 
worthy  movement  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  who  must  ever  be  regarded  among 
the  foremost  benefactors  of  the  State. 


STATE  FORESTRY  REPORT. 


THE  report  of  the  Forestry  Commission 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  volume  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  value.  It  cannot  be 
read  too  widely  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  can  the  public  interest 
which  it  presents  be  too  carefully  re- 
garded by  our  law- makers.  New  York 
begins  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance 
of  her  forest  reservations,  and  the  people 
of  **  Penn's  Woods ''  ought  not  to  be  less 
awake  to  a  matter  of  so  great  public  im- 
portance. The  engineering  portion  of  it 
is  treated  by  Mr.  William  F.  Shunk  and 
the  botanical  and  practical  portion  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  the  best  man  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  great  work  that 
here  needs  to  be  done. , 

Mr.  Shunk  gives  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  45,096  square  miles,  and  after 
sketching  its  general  topographical  fea- 
tures, presents  sketches  of  its  water  sheds, 
crediting  the  Delaware  River  with  a 
drainage  basin  of  6443  square  miles  in 
Pennsylvania,  supplemented  by  5000 
square  miles  in  neighboring  states.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Susquehanna  River  drains  21,- 
000  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
6000  in  adjoining  States,  while  the  Ohio 
at  the  western  border  of  the  State  has  a 
basin  of  14,747  square  miles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  8680  square  miles  tributary 
in  adjoining  states.  Minor  drainage 
areas  aggregate  2900  square  miles.    A 


colored  map  graphically  indicates  these 
principal  water  sheds  and  those  of  the 
prominent  affluents,  while  a  series  of  pro- 
files illustrate  the  brief,  but  comprehen- 
sive statements,  concerning  the  various 
streams,  and  a  diagram  shows  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Har- 
risburg  from  1874  to  1894. 

He  directs  attention  to  six  possible  for- 
est reserves,  ranging  in  area  from  200  to 
2000  square  miles,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  Pocono  tract  of  970 
square  miles,  and  the  Lycoming  tract  of 
1460  square  miles.  As  the  average  pres- 
ent value  of  these  lands  is  given  at 
seventy- five  cents  per  acre,  the  State 
could  secure  the  six  reserves,  with  an  ag- 
gregate area  of  5430  square  miles,  for 
about  $2,600,000,  a  small  amount  when 
compared  with  the  value  which  these  re- 
serves would  prove  to  the  Commonwealth. 

He  briefly  discusses  the  influence  of 
the  forests  upon  reducing  flood  ravages, 
but  omits  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
portant bearing  which  forest  areas  have 
upon  our  water-powers  and  water  supply. 
These  and  other  topics  would  probably 
have  received  attention  from  him,  had 
not  serious  illness  interfered  with  Mr. 
Shunk's  labors  in  the  Commission,  a  cir- 
cumstance greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
engineering  features  of  the  forestry  prob- 
lem of  this  State  need  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rothrock,  the  botan- 
ist member  of  the  Commission,  embodies 
fourteen  distinct  chapters  embellished 
with  forty-seven  full  page  illustrations, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  com- 
prises in  all  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  J 

For  the  first  time  the  laws  of  the  as- 
sembly relating  to  forestry,  timber  land, 
trees,  etc.,  are  collected  and  abstracted, 
and  the  table  of  forest  fires  tells  a  start- 
ling story  of  their  ravages,  supplemented 
by  the  detailed  statement  of  cleared  and 
timbered  land,  and  the  views  of  burned 
or  waste  areas. 

The  direct  financial  loss  from  these 
fires  has  been  enormous,  while  the  indirect 
loss  is  even  greater.  One  firm  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  in  recent  years  lost  150,000,- 
000  feet  of  timber  by  reason  of  forest  fires; 
another  had  125  000  acres  of  land  de- 
vastated during  the  season  of  1893.  Of 
all  the  many  causes  which  combine  to  de- 
stroy property  by  fire,  insurance  com- 
panies now  place  burning  forests  third  or 
fourth  in  the  list. 
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The  catalogue  of  forest  trees  of  Penn- 
sylvania having  commercial  value,  which 
contains  extended  descriptions  of  the 
same,  in  popular  language,  and  occupies 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  the  report, 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  interest  and  use- 
fulness of  the  work,  as  does  the  discus- 
sion of  forestry  methods,  and  notes  on  the 
propagation  of  trees. 

Pennsylvania,  under  original  natural 
conditions,  was  one  of  the  best  wooded 
states  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union. 
The  forests  were  dense,  the  trees  large 
and  valuable,  and  comprised  a  variety 
that  was  of  great  commercial  value. 
Now,  this  is  sadly  changed. 

In  the  absence  of  forests  on  hilly  re- 
gions, the  soil  becomes  impoverished  and 
barren,  and  floods  rush  down  from  such 
areas  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  regions 
below.  Pennsylvania  to-day  has  many 
such  tracts,  and  it  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity th^t  this  condition  be  remedied.  The 
change  will  involve  half  a  century  of 
work,  and  no  person  or  persons  can  be 
expected  to  undertake  it.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  should  do  it  for 
her  own  self-preservation. 

The  cost  would  be  small,  compared 
with  the  immense  good  to  be  derived 
from  the  outlay.  Besides  this,  each  farmer 
could  plant  trees  on  some  portions  of 
his  farm,  along  small  streams,  ravines,  or 
rocky  hillsides,  and  thus  in  twenty  years, 
add  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  value  of  the  farms.  In  the  year  end- 
ing May  30,  1880,  the  total  value  of  the 
lumber  products  of  Pennsylvania  (merely 
as  lumber  and  not  in  a  manufactured  con- 
dition) aggregated  $22,457,359.  This  es- 
timate does  not  include  the  money  dis- 
tributed through  the  tanning  industries, 
aggregating  about  $12,000,000  annually. 
Pennsylvania  then  stood  only  second  in 
its  lumber  interests;  now,  in  consequence 
of  forest  fires  and  disregard  of  forestry 
principles,  the  great  tanning  and  lumber 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are  very 
seriously  menaced. 

In  half  a  century  this  State  could  have, 
on  grounds  otherwise  of  no  value  at  all, 
a  timber  crop  worth  $1,500,000,000. 
Hence  the  potential  loss  (not  the  actual) 
to  the  Commonwealth  for  each  series  of 
fires  that  devastates  the  timber-producing 
areas  is  $30,000,000.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 15,973,737  acres  of  cleared  land 
and  9,099,817  acres  of  wooded  lands  now 
jn  this  State.  These  figures  are  compiled 
from  assessors'  reports,  and  do  not  em- 


brace the  entire  area  of  the  State,  on  ac- 
count of  carelessness  in  ofl5cial  returns. 
Probably  36. 29  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
State  is  in  timber. 

Some  details  of  the  large  consumption 
of  timber  in  Pennsylvania  in  mines  and 
railroads  are  given.  Statements  from  265 
mine  owners  in  this  State  have  deduced 
the  following  facts :  The  yearly  consump- 
tion in  all  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  is 
46,606,196  solid  feet.  It  requires  139,- 
818  acres  of  land  or  218  square  miles  to 
furnish  merely  the  prop  timber  used  in 
one  year  by  the  coal  mines.  If  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  careful,  the  supply  of  timber 
will  not  meet  home  demands. 

Seventy  railroads  of  this  State  use  an 
aggregate  of  3,129,417  ties  yearly,  and 
the  total  number  is  probably  about 
3,556,041,  or  158,540,160  feet;  17,990,504 
feet  are  used  for  general  construction  ,* 
8,246, 189  feet  for  bridge  building,  and  78,- 
240,768  feet  of  wood  as  fuel,  or  a  total  of 
263,017,621  feet  of  lumber  used  annually 
by  Pennsylvania's  railroads. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  tim- 
ber lands  of  Pennsylvania,  the  native 
trees,  etc.,  and  interested  persons  who 
can  do  so  should  secure  a  copy  from  some 
member  of  the  Legislature  with  whom 
they  may  be  acquainted,  or  to  whom  they 
may  feel  at  liberty  to  apply  for  it.  It  is 
a  book  to  be  put  into  school  libraries  all 
over  the  State. 


SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY. 

WHITE'S  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  has  raised  the  question 
whether  scientific  inquiry  is  more  easily 
carried  forward  in  undenominational 
colleges  than  in  those  under  denomina- 
tional control.  No  one  denies  that  inves- 
tigation is  possible  under  the  auspices  of 
a  denominational  college,  because  at 
bottom  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
true  science  and  true  religion,  and  the 
search  for  truth  can  not  be  prejudicial  to 
either;  yet  many  believe  that  scientific 
inquiry  is  apt  to  be  fuller  and  freer  when 
it  is  not  fettered  by  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  itself  to  a  theological  system  or 
a  traditional  exegesis  of  texts,  or  the 
standard  of  a  particular  creed  or  sect. 
The  university  ideal  of  absolute  Lehr- 
freiheit  and  Lemfreiheit  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  fully  realized,  because  the  Republic 
of  Letters  can  not  be  fully  emancipated 
from  the  economic  and  other  influences 
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emanating  from  those  who  are  the  lead- 
ers in  the  state  or  the  church  or  the 
management  of  the  institution.  The 
boldest  thinkers  are  not  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  opinion.  Every  new 
discovery  must  fight  its  own  way  agauist 
the  conservative  tendency  in  human 
nature,  a  tendency  which  is  quite  as 
strong  among  scientific  men  and  in  the 
other  professions  as  among  the  clergy. 
It  was  the  medical  profession  whose 
members  were  most  bitter  against  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
of  small-pox,  although,  to  use  the  lan- 
;guage  of  an  JSnglish  physician,  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  **  Jenner  has  saved,  is 
BOW  saving,  and  will  continue  to  save  in 
all  coming  ages,  more  lives  in  one  genera- 
tion than  were  destroyed  in  all  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.*'  **When  the  Origin  of 
Species  first  appeared,'*  says  President 
Adams,  '  *  Louis  Agassiz  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of 
any  Harvard  sophomore  who  would 
write  such  trash,*'  and  though  he  may 
have  changed  his  view  in  regard  to  the 
average  Sophomore,  he  held  to  his  opinion 
of  Darwin's  work  to  the  last.  When  Sir 
William  Thompson  published  one  of  his 
great  works  on  Anaesthetics,  his  fellow 
professor  of  surgery,  Sime,  took  the  book 
before  his  medical  class,  excoriated  it,  tore 
it  asunder,  threw  it  upon  the  floor  and 
trampled  it  under  foot,  declaring  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  Edinburgh  University. 
Though  Simpson  returned  gallantly  to 
the  charge,  and  turned  the  laugh  on  his 
foe  by  such  arguments  as  that  the  I/)rd 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam  be- 
fore He  proceeded  to  the  first  surgical 
operation,  still  it  was  not  till  the  weapons 
were  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers 
that  the  cause  was  won  and  the  enemies 
were  scattered." 

Probably  this  conservative  tendency  in 
human  nature  does  more  good  than  harm. 
The  average  scientific  theory,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  a  learned  German 
Professor,  lives  ten  years.  What  would 
be  the  state  of  the  human  mind  if  it  was 
compelled  to  change  its  faith  in  scientific 
theories  or  its  conceptions  of  truth  every 
decade  ?  The  movement  in  history 
involves  the  conservation  of  what  is  true 
over  against  hasty  reformers  and  inno- 
vators, the  abolishing  of  what  is  defective 
or  useless  in  existing  theories  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race 
to  higher  and  more  perfect  planes  of 
thought  and  activity. 


This  law  of  development,  which  under- 
lies all  progress,  be  it  scientific  or  his- 
torical, should  make  us  more  patient  with 
the  average  school  director  and  with  the 
average  parent.  Their  conservative  ten- 
dencies often  help  to  neutralize  the  harm 
that  might  be  done  by  the  radical  apostles 
of  progress.  The  new  must  carry  the  old 
in  its  arms  if  our  course  is  not  to  be  zig- 
zag along  ever-recurring  lines. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


AS  A  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  LIFE. 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  by  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Henry  Altemus.  It  discusses  a 
question  which  many  a  parent  is  asking 
with  a  heart  anxious  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  his  sons.  That  a  boy  shall  be 
sent  to  college  if  he  desires  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession, requires  very  little  argument;  the 
good  which  college  training  will  do  him 
if  he  chooses  a  career  in  business  is  not  so 
evident.  **0f  all  horned  cattle,  deliver 
me  from  a  college  graduate,"  is  a  saying 
attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  The  great 
newspaper  which  he  founded  has  in  our 
day  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  mental 
training  and  intellectual  power  which  are 
the  natural  result  of  four  years  spent  in 
earnest  study  under  the  guiding  and 
stimulating  influence  of  a  great  institu- 
tion. One  evening  the  merchant  prince, 
A.  T.  Stewart,  was  sitting  opposite  a 
Harvard  and  a  Yale  professor.  The 
former  quoted  from  Homer  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  latter.  Then  turning  to  the 
merchant  with  an  air  of  apology  for  this 
show  of  erudition  during  a  banquet,  he 
said:  **Mr.  Stewart,  I  suppose  this  is 
Greek  to  you."  Mr.  Stewart  replied  in 
Attic  Greek,  whereupon  knife  and  fork 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  professors, 
so  great  was  their  surprise.  Greater  still 
was  their  astonishment  when  they  learned 
that  the  merchant  prince  of  America 
made  it  a  rule  each  day  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  lines  in  the  original  Greek,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  his  wits  bright  and 
his  mind  sharp  for  the  competition  with 
other  business  men  in  New  York. 

The  author  of  the  booklet  admits  that 
bankers,  railroad  presidents,  millionaires 
of  all  sorts,  who  know  nothing  of  a  col- 
lege education,  are  as  thick  as  black- 
berries, that  young  men  at  college  may 
contract  expensive  habits  and    acquire 
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false  ideals  of  life,  that  scholars  are  often 
poor  business  men  because  with  them  an 
engagement  lacks  the  definite  meaning 
which  it  has  in  the  mind  of  the  butcher 
or  the  grocer;  and  that  since  education 
and  incompetence  are  in  point  of  fact  so 
often  conjoined,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  an  inference  drawn,  making  them 
cause  and  effect.  A  merchant  is  quoted 
as  saying,  **It  is  queer  that  ministers 
will  lie  so  about  business  matters.  If  the 
saloon-keeper  across  the  street  promises 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  I  can  be  pretty  safe 
in  depending  on  it.  But  if  my  pastor 
makes  a  promise,  I  am  never  quite  sure 
that  he  will  keep  it  until  the  thing  is 
actually  done.'* 

A  lie  is  an  untruth  spoken  with  the  in- 
tention to  deceive.  The  literary  man 
has  no  intention  of  deceiving  when  the 
promise  is  made ;  he  simply  acts  on  the 
supposition  that  time  has  no  more  value 
to  other  people  than  it  has  to  him. 

The  little  book  discusses  college  weak- 
lings, the  nature  of  business,  the  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  highest  success,  and 
how  higher  education  develops  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  habits  which  are  needed 
in  a  business  career.  It  points  out  the 
difference  between  the  ability  to  make 
money  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it  or  to 
use  it  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  closes 
with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
Who  should  go  to  college  ?  It  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  teachers 
and  parents,  and  many  striking  state- 
ments of  the  reasons  why  men  of  high 
culture  fail  in  bread -winning  and  money- 
making. 


PREPARATORY  STUDIES. 


MORE  than  usual  interest  was  taken  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  which  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 27th  and  28th.  The  Association 
is  ten  years  old,  and  during  this  period 
it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  securing  better  teaching  and  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  men  who 
prepare  students  for  college  and  the  men 
who  teach  them  after  they  enter  college, 
and  it  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
securing  uniformity  along  certain  lines  of 
college  entrance  requirements.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  meeting  contained  the 
names  of  some  of  the  foremost  and  best 


known  educators  in  the  country,  among 
them  Presidents  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, University  of  Illinois,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Princeton, 
Cornell  and  Columbia,  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harris,  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  and  the  Presidents  of 
Union,  Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr  and  La- 
fayette Colleges.  It  was  the  most  import- 
ant meeting  of  this  body  of  educators  that 
has  yet  been  held,  and  its  results  for  good 
will  be  felt  very  widely. 

So  great  was  the  press  of  delegates  that 
Houston  Hall,  in  which  the  first  meeting 
was  held,  was  totally  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate them,  and  hundreds  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  standing  in  the  aisles  or  at  the 
doors.  Better  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  for  the 
evening  sessions  the  spacious  assembly 
room  of  the  Normal  School  made  a  wel- 
come change,  and  gave  the  visiting  educa- 
tors an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Presi- 
dent's address  under  more  comfortable 
conditions.  There  were  fully  500  dele- 
gates present, representing  more  than  fifty 
colleges  and  eighty  preparatory  schools, 
besides  many  who  were  not  delegates. 
The  greatest  interest  centred  in  the 
round-table  discussion  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  In  connection  with  the 
discussion,  it  was  desired  that  delegates 
should  ask  written  questions  on  any  points 
that  might  arise,  and  it  was  announced 
that  they  would  be  considered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  speakers,  and  answered  from 
the  platform. 

The  question,  **Shall  Historical  Studies 
be  a  Necessary  Part  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements?'*  which  was  the  first 
paper  on  the  programme,  was  pretty  gen- 
erally conceded  to  the  afiirmative  side, 
though  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  and  how  much  should 
be  taught.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  on  **  High  School  Science  Studies 
as  a  part  of  the  Preparation  for  College," 
Prof  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, gave  it  for  a  moment  or  two  a 
local  coloring  by  adverting  to  the  efforts 
recently  made  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Boys'  High  School  to  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. *  *  We  are  doubtful  in  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  **  ^s  to  what  the  word  col- 
lege means."  He  defined  it  as  meaning 
the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  of  B. 
A.,  but  he  thought  that  the  degree  was 
too  pften  made  the  end.  The  same  sub- 
ject was  again  referred  to  by  Chancellor 
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Holland,  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  said  that  it  was  a 
grievous  offence  to  the  cause  of  education 
that  a  high  school,  and  the  only  one  out 
of  more  than  a  hundred  in  the  State,  had 
the  power  to  confer  degrees. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limited  space 
does  not  permit  a  more  extended  report 
of  this  profitable  meeting. 


TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 


THE  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  December  29th,  30th 
and  31st,  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  with  representatives  from 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  concerts,  and  papers  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  association  and 
to  the  public,  were  features  of  the  ex- 
cellent programme  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  Mayor 
Warwick  spoke  in  a  happy  vein  of  his 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  music, 
which  he  thinks  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 
He  is  glad  that  Wagner's  music  is  becom- 
ing more  popular.  **  It  grows  upon  us, 
it  develops,  but  it  never  cloys,'*  said  he. 
**  I  sometimes  think  it  is  like  Carlyle's 
*  History  of  the  French  Revolution. '  You 
don't  know  what  he  means  when  you  be- 
gin, but  the  close  is  an  absolute  revelation. 
Philadelphia  has  every  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  centre  for  the  arts  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  am  glad  to  welcome  to  this 
city  the  delegates  to  the  convention  from 
all  parts  of  the  State." 

President  Thomas  ^  Becket  expressed 
-the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the 
welcome  extended  by  the  Mayor,  and  in 
an  address  to  the  delegates  referred  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  organiza- 
tion. **  It  elevates  the  profession  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  hearing  works 
performed  in  the  accepted  or  traditional 
manner,  to  those  living  at  a  distance  from 
musical  centres.  These  conventions  serve 
as  a  medium  for  presenting  the  composi- 
tions of  resident  composers,  in  which 
branch  of  the  art  the  American  musician 
is  making  great  advances.  While  offer- 
ing advice  and  assistance  to  those  of  the 
present  generation,*'  said  Mr.  ^Becket, 
*'  we  should  be,  and  can  be,  a  power  in 
providing  for  the  future  by  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  State.     As  early  in  our 


history  as  the  third  annual  meeting,  the 
then  President  called  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Since  that  time  much  hard  work 
has  been  done.  Petitions  signed  by  lead- 
ing citizens  and  music  instructors  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  obtained 
and  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Al- 
though they  have  failed  in  their  direct 
purpose,  the  leaven  is  working  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  being  gradually  moulded 
into  shape. ' '  The  President  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  active  connection 
with  the  Association  and  for  increasing 
the  membership  wherever  possible,  *'so 
that,  in  years  to  come,  we  can  look  back 
with  pleasure  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  our  art  with  so  little  cost  to 
ourselves."  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  also  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  earnestly  advo- 
cating the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
public  schools.  The  Association  now 
numbers  five  hundred  or  more  members. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Wil- 
liamsport. 


VISIT  TO  PITTSBURGH. 


FIFTH  AVBNUE  HIGH  AND  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


IT  was  a  pleasant  trip  to  Pittsburgh  that 
we  made  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  evening  sky 
along  the  Juniata,  the  still  water  reflect- 
ing the  blue  heavens,  all  radiant  with 
light  cirrus  clouds  of  gold  and  crimson, 
was  worth  a  trip  not  only  across  the 
Allegheny  mountains  but  across  a  conti- 
nent. We  recall  but  one  other  sky  of  its 
kind  to  match  it,  and  that  was  many 
years  ago.  The  newspapers  reported 
afterwards  that  at  that  hour  on  Thursday, 
December  loth,  the  sky  was  clear  all 
over  the  United  States.  Was  all  that 
day's  sunset  glory  of  cloud  form  and 
color  concentrated  and  lavished  upon 
these  twenty  miles  of  the  Juniata  River  ? 
We  can  easily  believe  it. 

Around  the  Horseshoe  Bend  and  over 
the  mountains  by  moonlight,  we  reached 
Pittsburgh  near  midnight,  and  next 
morning  found  Supt.  Luckey  in  his  new 
quarters  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  high  school. 
After  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  training 
school  department,  and  a  generous  lunch 
with  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  in 
the  building.  Miss  Jennie  Ralston,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  department,  kindly 
showed  us  around  through  the  different 
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rooms  and  classes.  The  course  of  study- 
comprises  four  years.  The  class  periods 
are  an  hour  each.  The  teachers  remain 
in  their  rooms,  the  classes  changing, 
each  teacher  having  the  literature,  etc., 
of  his  or  her  subject  in  tte  book-cases 
within  reach. 

This  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  which 
has  been  occupied  but  a  few  months,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  school  buildings  in  the 
country.  The  total  cost,  which  includes 
furnishing  and  equipment,  is  thus  far 
$282,000.  When  the  gymnasium  in  the 
roof  story  has  been  completed  and  fitted 
up,  the  total  cost  of  the  school  will  be 
about  $300,000,  which  does  not  include 
the  ground,  that  having  been  donated  by 
the  city. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  226  feet, 
with  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  It  in- 
cludes basement,  first,  second,  third  and 
roof  stories.  It  is  fire-proof  throughout, 
walls  of  stone  and  brick,  with  red  tile 
roof;  is  designed  in  Gothic  style;  has 
three  main  entrances  leading  into  spa- 
cious corridors  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  with  two  twenty  feet  wide 
stairways  in  the  wings  of  the  corridors. 

The  basement  has  accommodations  for 
the  storage  of  free  text-books  and  sup- 
plies (the  annual  cost  of  which  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars),  for  the 
large  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  for 
play  rooms  and  general  storage.  The 
first  story  contains  the  rooms  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education.  These  include 
the  assembly  room  (worthy  to  be  the 
meeting  place  of  a  Senate),  committee 
rooms,  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and 
of  City  Superintendent,  where  we  found 
our  old  friend  George  J.  Luckey  com- 
fortably at  home,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  incumbency  of  the  office,  in  the  finest 
quarters  occupied  by  any  official  of  his 
class  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  six 
fin^  class-rooms  on  this  floor  for  the  train- 
ing school  of  the  Normal  department  in 
the  same  building.  The  second  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  Commercial  department, 
there  being  twelve  class  rooms,  with 
banking,  insurance,  trade  and  other  busi- 
ness departments,  and  rooms  for  the 
superintendent  and  teachers.  The  Girls* 
Normal  department  has  the  third  floor, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  roof  story, 
which  contains  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  and  a  large  lecture  room,  and 
will  soon  have  its  fully  equipped  gymna- 
sium. Each  story  has  its  complete  toilet 
rooms,  everything  of  the  latest  and  best. 


The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished 
in  hard  wood,  and  all  furnishings  are  of 
special  design  to  suit  the  various  studies. 
Heating,  ventilation  and  sanitation  have 
received  special  care,  and  are  in  line  with 
the  most  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  number  of  students  and  teachers  in 
this  great  building,  including  the  train- 
ing school,  is  about  one  thousand. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Supt.  Luckey 
took  us  to  see  the  Shakespeare  school, 
recently  erected,  the  most  beautiful  in 
architectural  plan  and  general  finish  in 
the  city.  This  building  is  of  granite. 
The  central  Gothic  tower  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  without  and  within.  Soft  and 
harmonious  colors  everywhere,  hard 
wood,  stained  glass  windows  showing 
medallion  portraits  of  Shakespeare  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  well  ventilated  and 
heated,  water  all  filtered,  so  that  the 
cloudy  Monongahela  flows  from  the 
faucets  clear  as  crystal — it  seems  an  ideal 
school  building,  and  stands  a  picture  as 
we  recall  it.  The  patent  filters  used  here, 
which  are  self-cleansing,  cost  about  four 
hundred  and  fi»fty  dollars. 

A  matter  of  vital  importance,  of  which 
we  desire  to  make  mention  here,  is  the 
careful  attention  given  in  the  seventy-two 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  to  their  water-closet 
arrangements.  If  there  is  any  Superin- 
tendent in  the  State  who  is  disheartened 
and  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  the 
cheap,  degrading,  and  abominable  closets 
or  outhouses  connected  with  the  schools 
under  his  care,  let  him  go  to  Pittsburgh 
for  courage  and  suggestion.  To  ignore 
the  abominations  connected  with  so  many 
schools  that  look  well  from  the  street  or 
the  road,  or  from  the  side  of  study  hall  or 
class  room,  is  to  fail  in  the  first  essential 
of  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher  or  super- 
intendent— that  of  human  decency. 

We  had  gone  out  to  attend  a  division 
institute  of  the  teachers  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  called  to  order  by  Supt. 
Luckey  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  North 
School  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, with  an  attendance  of  some  500  teach- 
ers. After  singing  by  a  class  of  children, 
the  little  ones,  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty -five,  went  through  a  series  of  drills 
which  illustrated  the  different  steps  taken 
in  their  early  instruction.  The  class  was 
from  the  Humboldt  school,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Redmond  principal,  and  was  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Anna  Carey.  The  chil- 
dren repeated  stories  read  in  their  hear- 
ing, and  had  spelling  and  pronouncing 
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exercises,  and  exercises  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  drawing.  Their  work  was  re- 
markably well  done,  and  illustrated  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  method  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gave  the  best  evidence  of  her 
own  good  judgment  and  great  skill  as  a 
teacher  of  young  children.  Supt.  Luckey 
placed  dictionaries  within  reach  of  those 
present  and  requested  that  they  should 
ask  the  pupils  any  questions  in  spelling. 
This  division  of  the  schools  is  giving  es- 
pecial attention  to  reading  in  connection 
with  all  other  work. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  N.  E, 
Journal  oj  Education,  told  the  children 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  which  they  repro- 
duced on  their  slates,  blackboards,  and 
paper  in  a  fashion  that  was  a  surprise  to 
most  of  those  who  were  present.  These 
children  have  been  in  school  but  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  average  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age. 

After  complimenting  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  class,  and  saying  some 
very  good  things  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools,  Dr.  Winship  addressed  the  insti- 
tute. He  paid  a  glowing. tribute  to  such 
men  as  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Horace 
Mann,  men  who  did  not  grow  **too  old 
to  teach,'*  and  who  live  in  power  to-day 
as  never  before  in  the  past.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  committing  to  memory,  during  the 
years  of  school  life,  many  complete  poems 
and  choice  selections  in  prose  from  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere.  This  paper  will 
probably  appear  in  the  February  number 
of  The  Journal, 

Our  first  visit  to  Pittsburgh  was  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Of  our 
Lancaster  party,  which  numbered  twenty 
or  more,  and  included  Dr.  Burrowes,  Dr. 
Wickersham,  and  W.  V.  Davis,  President 
of  the  Association,  but  five  remain.  Of 
the  nine  hundred  teachers  now  employed 
in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  schools  of  Alle- 
gheny City,  under  our  good  friend,  Supt. 
John  Morrow,  we  suppose  there  are  not 
a  dozen  left  who  attended  this  meeting  of 
forty  years  ago. 

Saturday  evening  we  visited  the  pleas- 
ant home  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  one  of 
the  leading  principals  of  Pittsburgh,  and, 
after  supper,  looked  through  the  great 
Carnegie  library  and  art  gallery  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  enjoyed  the  second 
part  of  the  grand  organ  recital  in  the 
^auditorium  and  music  hall  of  this  mag- 


nificent building.  It  was  a  rare  evening, 
and  a  delightful  close  to  a  most  enjoyable 
trip,  that  began  in  cloudland  on  the  Ju- 
niata and  ended  with  the  *' Sicilian  Mari- 
ners'" hymn,  Gounod's  **Sing,  Smile, 
Slumber,"  and  the  *' Pilgrim's  Song  of 
Hope," — on  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  organs  in  America,  played  by 
Frederic  Archer,  of  England,  an  organist 
worthy  of  so  grand  an  instrument. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  following  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent H.  H.  Quimby  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of 
School  Directors.  There  should  be  a 
general  representation  of  the  School 
Boards  of  the  State,  to  consider  the  im- 
portant questions  that  will  be  brought  be- 
fore this  meeting  of  earnest  school  offi- 
cials. The  wiser  the  School  Board  the 
better  the  schools — and  the  better  the 
men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  School 
Directors  will  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  February  loth  and  nth, 
1897.  It  was  organized  iu  January  last,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published  in 
the  February  number  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  It  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  City  and  County  Associations  of  School 
Directors.  Its  objects  are  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  school  administration  and  the  ex- 
ercise, if  possible,  of  influence  upon  school 
legislation. 

Every  county  in  the  State  should  have  an 
organized  association  of  its  Directors,  and 
should  send  five  representatives  to  the  meetine 
at  Harrisburg.  Every  city,  which  is  separatea 
from  the  county  in  Teachers'  Institute,  is  also 
entitled  to  and  should  send  a  delegation  of  five 
Directors  or  members  of  its  Board  of  Education. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State 
Association  has  sent  circulars  to  all  County  and 
City  Superintendents,  urging  the  formation  of 
Directors*  Associations  where  they  do  not  exist, 
and  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  State  As- 
sociation. Several  have  thus  far  failed  to  re- 
spond. Only  a  little  more  than  one  month 
remains  for  preparation,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  all  cities  and  counties  that  have  not  done 
so  will  appoint  delegates  without  delay  and 
send  their  names  and  addresses,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  their 
organizations  to  Mr.  Elder  Peeler,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  State  Association,  Indi- 
ana, Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

The  programme  of  the  discussions  and  other 
exercises  of  the  meeting  will  be  mailed  in  time 
to  every  delegate  whose  address  is  reported. 
H.  H.  Quimby,  President. 

Mont  Clare,  Pa.,  Dec.  //,  i8g6. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


AivLEGHENY — Supt.  Hamilton :  The  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Directors'  Association 
was  held  November  25th.  It  was  unusually 
well  attended;  about  175  directors  were 
present.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  forenoon 
session  was  spent  in  discussing  the  com- 
pulsory school  law.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing meeting  and  one  which,  we  think,  will 
prove  helpful  to  our  educational  interests. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts:  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  the  main  getting  along  quietly. 
The  new  slate  boards  in  Cumberland  Valley 
are  a  help  to  the  teachers.  This  is  the  best 
investment  made  since  the  patent  desks 
were  put  in.  S.  C.  Bums,  a  former  director, 
has  presented  the  Filson  school  in  Juniata 
township  with  a  beautiful  eight-day  clock; 
also  curtains  for  the  windows,  and  spelling- 
blanks  for  the  use  of  the  children.  These 
gifts  are  not  only  ornamental  but  very  use- 
lul.  The  thanks  of  all  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  are  given  to  Mr.  Burns.  Let  us 
have  more  such  patrons.  The  Hyndman 
schools  under  Prof.  David  F.  Enoch  are 
pushing  forward.  With  such  work  as  most 
of  the  teachers  are  doing,  the  schools  will 
soon  rank  with  the  best  in  the  countrv.  I 
have  never  found  the  Londonderrv  schools 
in  better  condition.  If  the  teachers  con- 
tinue to  the  end  as  they  have  begun,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  to  employ  the  same  corps 
of  teachers  next  winter.  Director  J.  M. 
Kennell  visited  the  schools  with  me.  The 
best  attendance  in  the  county  found  thus 
far  is  in  Mann  township.  The  Hopewell 
township  schools  in  the  main  are  doing 
well.  Major  Smith  visited  with  me.  Lib- 
erty township  is  showing  up  some  very 
weak  work.  While  a  few  of  the  schools  are 
strong  and  doing  well,  a  few  of  them  are 
deplorably  poor.  Ninety- one  absent  with 
an  enrollment  of  345,  and  this  with  a  com- 
pulsory law  in  force  —  sixty  enrolled  and 
but  twenty- nine  present.  The  need  of  local 
supervision  is  felt. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson:  The  thirtieth 
annual  County  Institute  closed  November 
27th.  The  teachers  of  Johnstown  joined 
with  us  this  year,  thus  adding^  to  the  num- 
ber, enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  sessions. 
The  Directors'  convention  was  an  important 
feature  of  the  Institute.  Hon.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  of  the  State  Department,  was  pres- 
ent and  delivered  a  telling  address. 

Centre— Supt.  Gramley:  Millheim  bor- 
ough erected  at  wostory,  four-room  building, 
encased  in  brick,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,500. 
The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
iron  fence,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  directors,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  convenient  structures  in  the 
county.  College  and  Benner  districts  have 
also  erected  new  houses.  The  compulsory 
school  law  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 
A  few  districts,  however,  regard  it  as  a 
dead  letter,  because  a  multiplicity  of  opin- 
ions is  current  concerning  its  operations. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  the  coming  Legislature 
will  so  amend  the  wording  of  the  law  that 
the  quibbles  will  be  forever  silenced.  A 
few  of  our  teachers  seem  to  have  crossed 
the  "dead  line.*' 

Chester— Supt.  Bye:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  completely  successful.  The  in- 
struction was  of  a  high  order,  with  marked 
interest  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
This  month  sees  still  another  of  our  town- 
ships added  to  those  that  have  adopted  a 
graded  system.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
almost  weekly  occurrence  of  a  flag-raising 
on  one  or  other  of  our  school  grounds. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  which  these 
grounds  may  be  subject  that  equals  in  im- 

Sortance  the  planting  of  a  pole  and  daily 
ying  therefrom  the  national  colors.  For 
weeks  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  sight  of 
this  glorious  emblem;  as  one  disappeared 
behind  the  hills,  another  would  nse  into 
view,  and  on  several  occasions  two  could 
be  seen  at  once,  waving  proudly  over  their 
respective  eminences.  No  one  wno  has  never 
travelled  over  lonely  roads,  week  in  and 
week  out,  can  feel  the  warmth,  the  cheer, 
and  the  love  which  such  a  sight  engenders. 
As  the  traveller  on  a  dark  and  dreary  night 
eagerly  watches  a  single  distant  light  as 
long  as  it  is  visible,  so  the  wayfarer  by 
day  will  find  his  gaze  riveted  by  some 
distant  flag,  as  it  tells  him  that  here  are 
being  prepared  for  their  future  duties  the 
princes  ot  the  nation— the  children  of  its 
people.  I  hope  and  predict  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  school-room  will 
have  its  flag[,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  its  equipment  as  the  blackboard. 

CivEARFiELD— -Supt.  Weaver:  Brady  town- 
ship, one  of  the  large  districts  in  the  county, 
has  always  tried  to  improve  its  schools. 
During  the  month  of  November  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  six  volumes  was  placed  in  each  of 
its  fifteen  schools.  Curwensville  has  added 
two  rooms  to  the  Patton  building,  and  put 
in  the  Boy n ton  heating  system,  with  elec- 
tric lights  throughout,  at  a  cost  of  over 
J7,ooo,  making  it  a  handsome  building. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller:  Prof.  L.  P. 
Sterner,  supervisory  principal  of  the  schools 
of  Bloomsbur^,  has  prepared  a  course  of 
study  which  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  one.  The  schools  of  this  town  are 
in  an  excellent  condition,  doing  very  good 
work,  and  well  graded  in  every  particular. 
The  teachers  of  the  county  were  pleased 
with  the  Institute,  judging  from  what  I 
hear  during  my  visits. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Bryner:  The  County 
Institute  was  attended  by  every  teacher  ex- 
cept one.  The  interest  in  the  proceedings 
was  most  marked.  The  "honor  system'* 
in  keeping  the  time  of  attendance  was  a  de- 
cided success.  There  seems  to  be  an  awak- 
ening of  the  "dry  bones  in  the  valley.'* 
The  educational  forces  are  beginning  to  co- 
operate more  thoroughly,  and  this,  we  hope, 
will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  schools. 

Dauphin— Supt.    McNeal :    The   County 
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Institute  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  November 
9th-i3th,  and  was  with  great  unanimity  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 
We  had  a  strong  corps  of  instructors,  all  of 
whom  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  school 
work,  and  their  instruction  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  at- 
tenaance.  Only  two  teachers  were  absent, 
and  they  were  detained  by  sickness  in  their 
families.  Diphtheria  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  Eliza- 
bethville,  I^ykens,  Wiconisco  and  Williams- 
town.  The  schools  of  EHzabethville  were 
closed  two  weeks,  and  those  of  Lykens  four 
weeks,  on  account  of  this  disease.  The 
storm  of  September  29th  destroyed  one 
school -house  in  Derry,  greatly  damaged 
three  in  Royalton,  and  injured  a  number  of 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Derry  has  put  up  a  new  building  that  is 
about  ready  for  use,  and  the  damaged  build- 
ings have  been  repaired.  The  compulsory 
.education  law  has  been  generally  enforcedf, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
enroilment  of  pupils. 

Ei^K—Supt.  Sweeney:  During  the  County 
Institute  a  Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized with  sixty  members.  This,  with  our 
local  supervision  and  local  institutes,  will 
thoroughly  keep  alive  an  educational  spirit 
throughout  the  county.  Local  or  township 
supervision  is  working  wonders  in  several 
of  our  districts.  I  hope  it  will  be  expressed 
in  a  State  law  before  another  year  passes. 
It  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  unify  the  work 
and  give  definiteness  of  aim  and  purpose, 
in  which  the  county  ungraded  schools  are 
so  lamentably  lacking.  When  a  good  man 
has  charge  of  all  the  work  in  a  township, 
defining  the  part  each  teacher  has  in  the 
whole,  the  results  are  indeed  astonishing, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  unregulated 
system.  If  all  the  counties  would  take  hold 
of  the  matter  and  push  it  as  Elk  has  done, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature would  pass  the  law  needed  for  this 
purpose.  Local  Institutes  cannot  be  at  their 
best  as  factors  in  education,  until  Local 
Superintendents  are  placed  in  command. 
Where  no  responsible  head  is  in  close  con- 
trol of  affairs,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
waste  of  both  money  and  energy.  Let  us 
work  together  for  this  much-needed  reform. 

Erie— Supt.  Morrison:  The  ••Principals' 
Round  Table"  Institute  at  Union  City, 
November  13-14,  was  well  attended  and 
proved  a  profitable  meeting.  The  principal 
topics  discussed  were:  The  Compulsory 
School  Law;  Patriotism  in  our  Public 
Schools;  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  North  East,  Jan- 
uary 8,  9.  I  have  received  reports  of  meet- 
ings from  fifteen  townships  that  have  or- 
ganized monthly  institutes;  in  many  of  the 
meetings  directors  have  taken  an  active 
part.  Waterford  township  has  just  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  brick  school  house,  fur- 
nished with  single  desks  and  slate  black- 
boards. 


Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro:  The  County 
Institute  was  largely  attended,  only  one 
teacher  absent.  The  instruction  was  of  a 
high  order  and  full  of  inspiration.  We 
purpose  eetting  out  a  complete  stenographic 
report  ofthe  proceedings. 

Fulton- Supt.  Chestnut:  Local  Institutes 
are  doing  a  good  work.  Teachers  as  a 
class  are  alert  and  active;  only  one  real 
disorderly  school  out  of  twenty-four.  I 
have  been  making  special  efforts  to  improve 
the  primary  grade  and  feel  that  I  am  suc- 
ceeaing.  The  course  of  study  is  being 
generally  followed  by  the  teachers. 

Greene — Supt.  Hopton:  During  this 
mouth  two  school  houses  were  burned  down 
— one  in  Centre  and  one  in  Springhill  town- 
ship. In  both  cases  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  The  Annual 
Institute  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting.  The  regularity,  punctuality, 
attention  and  deportment  of  the  teachers 
caused  favorable  comment.  The  instructors 
were,  Dr.  R.  N.  Roark,  Prof.  A.  W.  Moore. 
Supt.  W.  A  Beer,  Miss  Alice  E.  Allen,  and 
Prof.  J.  G.  Dailey;  the  evenings  were  filled 
by  Prof.  Moore,  Rev.  Sam.  P.  Jones,  Dr.  J. 
B.  DeMotte,  and  Arion  Lady  Quartette, 
assisted  by  J.  V,  Cooke,  reciter  and  im- 
personator. On  Thursday  the  Directors' 
Association  met.  The  following  topics 
were  discussed:  Public  High  Schools: 
Necessity  for  School  Apparatus;  Compul- 
sory Attendance.  There  was  a  good  atten- 
dance of  directors.  The  county  has  been 
divided  into  ten  districts  for  Local  Institute 
purposes,  with  a  committee  appointed  for 
each  district,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
appointing  time  and  place  of  meeting,  pre- 
paring programmes,  and  providing  for  the 
accommodation  of  teachers.  A  course  of 
study  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  its 
adoption. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall:  Our  County 
Institute  was  a  success.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  sessions  were  unusually 
interesting  and  instructive.  All  the  teach- 
ers but  one  were  enrolled,  During  each 
session  the  court  house  was  crowded  with  an 
attentive  audience.  We  had  as  our  corps  of 
instructors:  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Hull,  Profs.  F.  H.  Green,  Wallace  P.  Dick. 
W.  W.  Deatrick,  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  and  W. 
Frank  Beck,  M.  D.  The  evenings  were 
taken  by  Profs.  Green,  lecture  on  •*  Three 
Queries,"  W.  J.  Clarke,  illustrated  lecture 
on  X  Rays;  and  R.  L.  Cumnock,  select 
readings;  the  Swedish  Quartette,  accom- 
panied by  Bertha  Webb,  violinist,  and 
Jennie  Shoemaker,  impersonator;  and  Rev. 
A.  N.  Raven,  lecture  on  **  The  old  woman 
and  the  new."  The  committee  on  profes- 
sional reading  reccomended  Halleck's 
Psychology  and  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, both  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Institute. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  Attendance 
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has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria  and  contagious  diseases. 
The  vaccination  law  has  been  enforced  in 
several  districts.  Full  reports  are  not  yet 
in,  but  action  was  taken  in  Taylor,  Spring 
Brook,.  Jermyn,  Mayfield  and  Blakely.  A 
local  institute  held  at  Clark's  Summit  was 
moderately  successful. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  a  success.  The  plan  of  *  *  section 
work"  was  approved  by  the  teachers.  I 
have  visited  all  the  schools  but  nine.  Whilst 
a  few  fall  below  our  expectations,  upon  the 
whole  I  never  before  found  them  in  betttr 
condition. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  Plymouth 
township,  Pittston,  Parsons,  Wyoming  and 
part  of  Hanover.  The  schools  of  Plymouth 
are  in  the  best  condition  I  have  ever  found 
them.  A  few  changes  last  year  have  proved 
beneficial.  Wvoming  has  a  large  corps  of 
excellent  teachers  and  very  good  work  is 
being  done.  Parsons  borough  occupies  all 
of  the  new  building  this  year,  and  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  schools  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  pupils  for  each 
teacher.  The  schools  are  improving.  Some 
very  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  Pitts- 
ton.  A  night  school  has  &en  established 
in  the  high  school  building  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils.  There  is  no  limitation  as 
to  age  or  sex.  The  only  qualifications  are 
that  the  applicant  be  a  resident  of  the  city 
and  willing  to  work.  The  jchool  is  a  great 
success.  Hanover  township  purchased  a  li- 
brary of  nearly  1400  volumes  for  the  schools. 

Lycoming— -Supt.  Becht:  Interesting  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  flags  at  the  Guide  school  and  the 
Port  Penn  school  in  the  Muncy  Creek  dis- 
trict. At  both  places  nearly  all  of  the 
patrons  in  the  sub-districts  attended.  The 
outlook  for  school  year  is  promising. 

MiFPiviN— Supt.  Cooper:  Our  institute 
was  in  most  respects  a  complete  success. 
Our  instructors  did  excellent  work,  and  we 
all  go  back  to  our  respective  fields  of  labor 
with  our  ideas  of  responsibility  and  duty 
quickened,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
climb  nearer  the  top.  May  there  be  no 
stragglers  in  our  ranks !  Most  of  the 
schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  direc- 
tors throughout  the  county  are  making 
some  needed  improvements. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  was  a  happy  day  for  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Mt.  Pocono  school,  in 
Coolbaugh  district.  It  was  the  day  for  the 
formal  opening  of  their  new  school  building, 
the  coziest  in  the  county.  Bidding  gooa- 
bye  to  the  old  building,  the  school,  with 
colors  flying,  came  marching  to  the  new 
house,  where  they  were  greet^  by  members 
of  the  Board,  by  parents  and  friends.  Sev- 
eral pupils  recited  appropriate  selections, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  andL.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  and 
D.  C.  Yothers,  directors,  and  F.  E.  Place, 


representative-elect.  The  building^  provides 
for  two  schools,  is  handsomely  furnished, 
heated  by  steam,  scientifically  constructed 
as  to  ventilation,  and  is  beautiful  in  design. 
The  County  Institute  was  a  signal  success. 
One  hundred  and  forty-three  teachers  regis- 
tered, representing  every  school  in  the 
county  but  two.  The  instructors  were: 
Drs.  White,  Home,  Bible  and  Curran; 
Profs.  Kemp,  Paul,  Park  and  Laury;  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  and  Miss  Patridge.  W.  A. 
Shafer,  H.  L.  Walters,  N.  G.  Keiser  and 
J.  J.  Unger,  of  the  teachers,  also  took  part 
in  the  regular  programme.  Prof.  I.  D. 
Gresh  was  the  musical  director. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  A  very  suc- 
cessful Local  Institute  was  held  at  East 
Bangor,  November  27- 28th.  In  the  evenine 
Prof  E.  L.  Kemp  lectured  to  a  crowded 
house  on  **  Liberty,  or  What?"  On  Satur- 
day, although  it  rained  all  day,  there  were 
as  many  people  present  as  could  be  accom- 
modated m  tne  M.  E.  church.  Class  drills 
on  the  Pollard  method  of  reading  were* 
given  by  Miss  Lizzie  Hartzell  ana  Miss 
Hattie  Bray,  both  of  East  Bangor.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  were:  The  Teacher's 
Mission,  by  A.  D.  Wannemaker,  of  Port- 
land; Geography,  by  S.  K.  Fouse;  The 
Teacher  in  and  out  of  the  School  Room,  by 
W.  H.  Lindeman,  of  Bangor;  Pennsylvania 
Civics,  by  W.  Wetzel,  of  Pen  Argyl;  and 
How  to  Help  and  be  Helped,  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Raker,  of  Pen  Arg^l.  The  music  was  furn- 
ished on  Friday  evening  by  the  Enterprise 
orchestra,  and  on  Saturday  by  the  East 
Bangor  orchestra,  both  of  East  Bangor. 

N0RTHUMBERI.AND  —  Supt-  Shipman: 
Local  Institutes  are  organized  in  nearly 
eveiT  district.  Where  the  districts  are 
small,  two  or  more  have  united..  The  re- 
ports as  a  whole  are  favorable,  but  show 
that  there  are  several  teachers  who  are  lack- 
ing in  interest.  The  monthly  uniform  re- 
view work  seems  to  be  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose. In  it  we  suggest  a  line  of  work  for 
each  month,  and  aim  to  develop  thought, 
originality,  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  The  following  supplementary 
reading  and  literature  has  been  outlined, 
and  is  now  used  by  many  of  the  teachers: 
For  October,  The  Death  of  the  Flowers,  by 
Bryant,  and  Learning  by  Observation,  by 
Kingsley;  for  November,  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Speech,  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard;  for  December,  America,  by  S. 
F.  Smith,  and  The  New  Year,  by  Tennyson; 
for  January,  The  American  Flag,  by  Drake, 
and  Thanatopsis,  by  Bryant;  for  February, 
An  Order  for  a  Picture,  by  Alice  Cary,  and 
The  Village  Blacksmith,  by  Longfellow;  for 
March,  The  Village  Preacher,  by  Goldsmith, 
and  The  Heritage,  by  Lowell. 

Perry— Supt.  Arnold:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The 
corps  of  instructors  was  a  strong  one,  and 
the  number  in  attendance  large;  184  teachers 
were  present.  The  Directors*  Association 
met  on  Thursday.    A  paper  was  read  and 
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several  topics  discussed,  from  which  it  is 
hoped  much  good  may  come. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowersox:  On  October 
3i»  a  very  interesting  flag  raising  celebra- 
tion took  place  at  MiUmont,  Union  county, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
After  a  number  of  addresses  by  members  of 
the  Order  and  selections  by  the  band,  Prof. 
Stapleton  received  the  flag  on  the  part  of  the 
directors.  The  writer  then  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  a  very  large  audience,  in  fact  the 
largest  ever  assembled  in  Millmont.  A  few 
days  before,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Prof  B.  R.  Johnson  in  his  new  capacity  as 
principal  of  the  I^ewisburg  High  School. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  long  and  honora- 
ble career  as  County  Superintendent  was 
serving  him  well  in  the  labors  of  his  pres- 
ent post  of  duty.  The  compulsory  school 
law  nas  had  a  salutary  effect  on  our  attend- 
ance. Fverything  bids  fair  for  a  successful 
term. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Most  of  the  dis- 
•  tricts  have  organized  local  institutes. 
These  meetings  are  as  a  rule  w^ell  attended, 
and  commendable  zeal  is  shown  by  teachers 
and  directors  in  the  interest  they  take  in 
the  progress  of  the  schools.  These  insti- 
tutes are  among  the  most  potent  factors  in 
the  advancement  of  our  schools. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  I  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  school-rooms  throughout  the 
county.  We  have  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  a 
weak  one  demanding  attention.  Our 
teachers  are  being  urged  to  form  reading 
circles  in  every  township.  Many  have 
already  done  so.  Some  townships  devote  a 
half  day  in  each  month  to  a  teachers'  and 
directors*  meeting.  It  is  a  great  factor  in 
unifying  our  schools  and  quickening  in- 
terest. 

Venango — Supt.  Bigler:  The  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  fulfllling  the  expectations 
of  our  people.  Cranberry  township  built 
two  very  fine  school  houses,  well  equipped 
with  modem  improvements.  The  Oil  Creek 
Board  also  built  a  substantial  house  this 
year.  Our  monthly  district  institutes  are  a 
greater  success  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  The  first  local 
institute  of  the  year  was  held  at  Cory  don. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  very 
successful.  The  discussions  were  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  all  took  part, 
patrons  as  well  as  teachers.  A  very  success- 
ful institute  was  also  held  at  Scandia. 

Washington — Supt.  Hall;  I  set  apart 
November  20th  as  Parents'  Day  throughout 
the  county.  The  object  was  to  induce 
parents  to  view  the  regular  work  of  the 
school.  It  was  a  success.  At  least  2000 
people  visited  the  schools  that  day.  I  have 
also  established  what  we  call  Directors* 
Faculty  Day ;  October  31  was  the  last.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  districts  met. 
The  object  was  for  directors  and  teachers  to 
get  together  and  talk  over  school  work. 


Altoona — Supt.  Keith :  About  600  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  reported  as  not  in 
school.  The  officer  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  this  number  and  found  but  few  of 
them  out  of  school.  The  list  reported  was 
largely  made  up  of  pupils  who  were  in 
actual  attendance,  but  whose  names  and 
residences  were  incorrectly  given  by  the 
assessors.  The  community  is  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  compulsory  act,  and  the 

feneral  sentiment  is  that  the  limits  should 
e  from  8  to  15  years,  instead  from  8  to  13. 

Bradford— Supt.  Miller:  An  interesting 
institute  of  the  city  teachers  was  held  on 
the  two  days  following  Thanksgiving. 
Superintendent  Fox  Holden,  of  Olean,  N. 
Y.,  spoke  on  School  Government;  Prof.  E. 
S.  Babcock,  of  Potts ville,  on  Science  Work 
in  the  Grades;  and  a  number  of  our  own 
teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting. 
Misses  Hall  and  Dennis  and  Messrs  Cable 
and  Freedenburg,  high  school  pupils,  con- 
tributed the  music  lor  the  occasion.  The 
graduating  class  from  the'  high  school  will 
this  year  number  about  sixty-five  members 
— the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  In  addition  to  the 
usual  teachers*  meetings  of  the  month,  a 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  in  review- 
ing tne  work  of  the  County  Institute.  A 
number  of  the  directors  and  other  interested 
persons  were  present. 

Carusle — Supt.  Shearer:  The  schools 
have  been  fumisned  with  two  sets  of  Ken- 
nedy's Mathematical  Blocks,  and  £400  worth 
of  the  new  relief  maps,  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  maps  being  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty  schools  have  also  been  supplied 
with  supplementary  reading  at  a  cost  of 
$150.  The  high  school  has  a  new  set  of 
ancient  maps  for  use  in  general  history. 
Two  new  school  sites  have  been  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  Latin,  General  History, 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  have  been 
added  to  the  high  school  course.  The  first 
study  is  voluntary,  but  the  41  pupils  com- 
posing the  third  class  have  all  taken  it. 
They  are  under  Prof.  E.  L.  Cross,  an 
•* honor'*  graduate  of  Dickinson  College, 
who  read  an  able  paper  on  **  Latin  in  our 
Common  Schools,**  at  our  County  Institute. 

Hazleton— ^upt.  Harman:  Our  schools 
have  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Laura  May  Keen,  for  several  years 
principal  of  the  Vine  Street  building  and 
teacher  of  the  Boys'  Grammar  g^ade.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  is  at- 
tested in  part  bv  the  anxiety  of  the  com- 
munity during  her  illness  and  the  expres- 
sions of  love  and  respect  heard  from  every 
quarter.  The  schools  were  closed  on  the 
afternoon  of  her  funeral  and  a  large  number 
of  sorrowing  friends  gathered  at  her  late 
home  to  pay  their  tribute  of  affection.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  official  report  of 
her  death  to  the  Controllers  bv  the  City 
Superintendent:  *'  Her  pupils  nave  lost  a 
devoted,  conscientious  and  affectionate 
friend,   who    thought  nothing  a  hardship 
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that  would  contribute  to  their  welfare;  the 
corps,  an  aiFable  and  inspiriting  co-worker, 
who  seemed  always  to  find  duty  a  pleasure; 
the  Controllers,  a  loyal,  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  whose  place  can  scarcely  be 
filled;  and  the  community  a  directing  and 
uplifting  power  that  will  be  missed  in  all  its 
councils  for  the  advancement  of  moral  and 
religious  institutions." 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Cleaver:  Our  com- 
bined County  and  Borough  Institute  was 
held  November  9-13.  Supt.  Rudy  provided 
excellent  instruction  and  profitable  enter- 
tainment for  the  week.  It  consisted  not  so 
much  in  device  and  method  as  in  getting 
down  to  educational  foundations.  Every 
honest  teacher  went  away  from  this  Insti- 
tute with  fires  within  them  that  shall  make 
to  glow  more  brightly  the  love  for  know- 
ledge and  the  mastery  of  self  in  the  minds 
of  the  young.  The  pupils  of  our  schools 
were  made  happy  in  giving  to  our  Orphanage 
on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Our  high 
school  quarters  are  proving  inadequate  for 
our  210  pupils.  The  directors  already  have 
plans  and  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  fine 
commodious  building  in  the  near  future,  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  high  school  purposes. 
While  the  general  work  of  the  schools  is 
receiving  due  attention,  we  feel  that  the 
subject  of  reading  is  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  as  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  to  all 
avenues  of  learning.  We  have  adopted  the 
Pollard  Synthetic  System,  and  although  two 
months  is  indeed  too  short  a  time  for  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  any  method,  yet  we  are 
thus  far  well  pleased  with  the  results.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  good  reading,  there 
must  be  much  reading;  and  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  of  the  right  sort. 

MiDDLETOWN— Supt.  Weber:  On  Friday, 
November  6th,  patriotism,  love  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  flag,  received  a  new  impetus 
from  the  public  exercises  attending  the 
presentation  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag  to  the 
schools  by  the  Daughters  of  Liberty.  The 
literary  part  of  the  programme  was  per- 
formed in  the  High  School  room,  which  was 
fiilled  with  directors,  patrons  and  friends. 
Appropriate  music  was  furnished  by  the 

gu^ils  of  the  High  School.  Mrs.  D.  L. 
mith.  State  Deputy,  in  behalf  of  Golden 
Star  Council  No.  6,  Daughters  of  Liberty,  in 
a  neat  address,  formally  presented  the  flag 
to  the  School  Board  for  the  high  school 
building^.  President  J.  F.  Raymond  ably 
and  fittingly  received  the  flag  in  the  name 
of  the  School  Board  and  the  public  schools 
of  Middletown.  Stirring  addresses  were 
then  made  by  Rev.  Ludwig,  pastor  of  the 
First  U.  B.  C5hurch,  and  Rev.  Ridgway,  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  The  pupils  and  friends 
then  congregated  in  the  yard,  where  amid 
music,  cheers  and  waving  of  hats,  the  flag 
was  flung  to  the  breeze. 

Mount  Carmel— Supt.  Dean:  Our  draw- 
ing, under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Ilgen- 
fritz,  is  showing  the  benefit  of  a  systematic 
order  of  work.     It  will  pay  any  school  to 


have  a  special  supervisor  for  the  work  of 
teaching  drawing.  Several  towns  combin- 
ing make  this  possible.  It  costs  but  little 
and  brings  large  returns.  We  need  similar 
work  in  music.  If  school  work  is  to  be  for 
the  * 'development*'  of  the  child's  powers— a 
preparation  to  enable  him  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  with  the  largest  amount  of  prac- 
tical benefit  and  rational  pleasure,  and  thus 
fit  him  the  better  to  be  increasingly  helpful 
to  others — then  these  two  subjects  may  be 
considered  of  the  utmost  practical  import- 
ance in  comparison  with  others  that  claim 
more  time  and  attention.  Man  learns 
more  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  than  we 
are  apt  to  think.  His  inner  life  will  not 
languish  for  want  of  nourishment,  if  he  has 
gained  the  power  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
the  sources  opened  up  by  music  and  drawing. 

South  Easton— Supt.  LaBarre:  Thanks- 
giving Day  was  specially  observed  in  this 
borough  by  the  schools.  The  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
presented  our  new  Asa  Packer  building  with 
a  beautiful  flag,  and  appropriate  exercises 
were  held  in  front  of  the  building.  All  the 
school  children  were  present  and  entered 
heartily  into  the  exercises.  Our  ministers 
made  stirring  addresses  and  the  pupils  sang 
patriotic  songs. 

South  Chester— Supt.  Hockenberry; 
Our  teachers  are  hard  at  work  and  much  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  Quick's  Educational 
Reformers.  Meetings  are  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions.  By  the  new 
year,  1897,  our  Board  will  have  had  printed 
the  most  complete  manual  of  our  schools  ever 
yet  gotten  up. 

STEE1.T0N— Supt.  McGinnes:  Echoes  of 
the  State  Association  and  the  Summer 
Schools  furnished  material  for  one  of  our 
most  profitable  teachers'  meetings  in  the 
month  of  October.  Our  corps  was  well  rep- 
resented at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Hunting- 
don and  excellent  reports  of  both  institutions 
were  given.  The  following  outline  was 
followed  in  the  discussion  of  the  school  in 
our  own  State:  The  Huntingdon  School,  (a) 
Socially,  (b)  Professionally,  (c)  Impressions. 

SuNBURY — Supt.  Oberdorf :  The  attend- 
ance for  the  month  has  been  very  good;  the 
percentage  for  all  schools  averaging  94, 
some  reaching  97.  We  attribute  the  good 
attendance  to  the  fact  that  pupils  know  that 
their  marks  will  be  lowered  if  they  are  ir- 
regular, and  that  a  failure  to  reach  the 
average  of  80  required,  will  subject  them  to 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  We  not  only  secure  better  attendance 
by  this  method,  but  better  class  work  as 
well;  our  written  tests  take  the  place  of 
examinations,  and  pupils  are  held  in  school 
to  the  last  day  of  the  term.  The  senior 
class  of  the  high  school  is  the  only  class 
that  will  be  examined  at  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Tamaqua— Supt.  Ditchburn:  Out  of  745 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen reported  by  the  assessors,  all  but  twenty 
were  found  in  school;  not  a  bad  showing. 
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T-HE  ROSY  CROWN. 


^^ 


C.  M.  VoM  Wedbr. 
Words  by  D.  Dutton. 


1.  A      ro  -   sy  crown  we  twine  for  thee,  Of  Flo  -   ra's   rich -est      treas 

2.  The  myr  -  tie,  thyme,  and  eg  -  Ian  -  tine,  One  blend  -  ed  wreath  dis  -  clo 


ure,    We 
ses;  And 


"y^jM-ff^fm^ij^xij^i 


p^^fi  ^|jyb^tjfe^^^T4^^^^^ 


r • rr  r  .  . 

ead  thee  forth  to  dance  and  glee,  To  mirth  and  youthful  picas     -     ure.  j^  Take  O    take    the 
)id   their  frangrant  breath  combine  With  these  em-blushing  ro    -    ses.  j  ' 


bid 


3.  We  bade  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow, 
Their  varied  tribute  render. 
To  shine  above  that  brow  of  snow, 
In  all  their  sunny  splendor. 
Take,  O  take,  etc. 


4.  Then  deign  to  wear  the  wreath  we  twine, 
Thy  beauteous  ringlets  shading; 
And  be  its  charms  a  type  of  thine. 
In  all  except  their  fading. 
Take,  O  take,  etc. 


THREE  CHILDREN  SLIDING- 


X.  D.  1633. 


^^ 


1.  Three  child  -  ren    slid-  ing       on       the     ice.     All  on       a       sum-mer's    day,       As 

2.  Now     had    these  chil  -  dren    been      at   home.  Or  slid  -  ing       on      dry    ground.  Ten 

3.  You       pa  -  rents    all      that     chil  -  dren  have,  And        you,   too,     that     have    none,       If 


^ 


^ifff-fHHH-^^f:!^^ 


fi  i  ^JIJ  ^  ^^^^^3 


The         resl 


it        fell      out  they      all        fell      in.        The        rest      they     ran         a    -   way 

thous-and    pounds        to      pen    -    ny      one,      They      liad      not       all      been    drownM 
you    would  have   .    them    safe        a  -  broad.      Pray      keep    them     safe        at    home. 


•  Grace  notes  in  Chonu  are  the  original  music  In  opera  of 'Dcr  Frcischutz/'  from  which  this  is  taken. 
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GOVERNOR  HASTINGS  ON  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  * 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION,  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOI^S,  SOI^DIERS' 
ORPHAN  SCHOOLS,  STATE  LIBRARY,  ETC. 


THE  appropriation  of  five  and  one-half 
million  dollars  to  the  public  schools 
has  attracted  wide-spread  attention  to  the 
method  of  its  distribution  among  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  State,  and 
there  appears  to  be  ground  for  the  general 
complaint  that  the  distribution  is  not  fair 
and  equitable,  all  things  considered.  The 
present  method  is  based  upon  the  number 
of  resident  taxables  in  each  district,  as  re- 
ported after  each  triennial  assessment  by 
the  county  commissioners  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  When  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  at  public  expense  equal  common 
school  advantages  for  all  its  youth,  the 
present  method  is  clearly  at  fault.  As 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  his  last  annual  report  has  stated,  **  it 
discriminates  against  the-  districts  which 
lack  industries  to  hold  their  adult  popu- 
lation, and  in  favor  of  districts  toward 
which  the  young  people  gravitate  as  soon 
as  their  school  days  are  ended.'*  Most 
of  the  States  distribute  their  school  money 
upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  This  method  discrimin- 
ates against  the  sparsely  settled  districts. 
The  elements  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  fund  should  in- 
clude not  only  the  number  of  taxables  in 

*From  Biennial  Message  of  His  Excellency 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, January  5,  1897. 


each  district,  but  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  as  well,  and  also  the  ever 
present  necessity  of  maintaining  each  in- 
dividual school,  the  cost  of  which  is  a 
constant  factor  in  all  districts,  regardless 
of  the  population  or  the  number  of  tax- 
payers. If  one-third  of  the  appropriation 
for  each  district  should  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  taxables,  and  another  third 
upon  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  the  remaining  third  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
district,  the  equity  and  fiirness  of  the 
distribution  would  be  more  nearly  ap- 
proximated. Whether  this  is  the  best 
method  that  may  be  devised  is  a  question 
for  your  consideration,  but  the  necessity 
for  re-adjustment  of  the  present  plan  of 
distribution  is  apparent.  The  amount 
raised  by  local  taxation  in  nearly  all  of 
the  school  districts  exceeds  the  sum  ap- 
propriated by  the  State.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  is  several  times  greater.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  districts  that  fail  to 
raise  by  local  taxation  as  much  as  they 
receive  from  the  State,  while  there  are 
still  others  that  have  failed  to  levy  any 
school  tax  whatever  since  the  increase  of 
the  State  appropriation.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  these  districts  are  giving 
the  smallest  measure  of  interest  and  sup- 
port to  the  schools.  School  tax,  as  well 
as  other  levies,  is  most  carefully  handled 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
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for  whose  benefit  it  is  expended  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  much  more  carefully  guarded 
than  the  money  which  comes  from  other 
people's  pockets.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion that  districts  should  not  receive  more 
money  from  the  St^te  than  they  raise  by 
taxation,  is  timely,  and  founded  on  sound 
principle. 

Another  and  far  more  significant  ine- 
quality in  our  school  system  has  become 
apparent  with  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  better  and 
higher  educational  advantages  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  business  prosperity 
of  many  of  our  towns  and  smaller  cities 
is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
lack  of  school  facilities  in  the  country  is 
causing  many  of  our  citizens  to  move  to 
the  boroughs  and  cities  in  order  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  This  tendency  is 
harmful  both  to  the  centres  of  population 
and  to  the  country  districts.  Most  of  the 
agricultural  communities  in  the  State 
afford  instruction  only  in  the  common 
branches,  and  those  living  therein  who 
desire  their  children  to  advance  beyond 
the  common  school  limit  are  compelled  to 
send  them  away  from  home  to  obtain  such 
advantage.  This  tendency  to  leave  home 
for  a  better  education  is  depopulating  the 
country,  and  is  leading  to  the  towns  and 
cities,  to  engage  in  other  enterprises, 
many  young  men  who  otherwise  would 
live  out  their  lives  upon  the  farm.  The 
agricultural  interest  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  State,  and  in  all 
adjustments  of  legislation  should  receive 
the  consideration  which  its  importance 
deserves.  The  time  has  now  come,  in 
my  judgment,  when  the  rural  districts 
should  be  supplied  with  high  school 
facilities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
towns  and  smaller  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Educators,  as  well  as  parents,  do  not 
underestimate  the  advantages  of  home 
life  to  children  while  being  educated,  and 
both  deprecate  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vent "equal common  school  advantages" 
as  required  by  the  Constitution.  Those 
of  our  farming  people  who  desire  ad- 
vanced education  for  their  children  are 
placed  at  extraordinary  expens?e  in  send- 
ing them  away  from  home,  while  many 
of  the  poorer  residents  of  farming  com- 
munities are  prevented  from  advancing 
their  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  common 
school  because  they  cannot  afford  the  in- 


creased outlay.  The  growing  interest  in 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  is  bring- 
ing to  our  farms  the  &st  efforts  of  well- 
trained  intellects.  If  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer  is  to  compete  successfully  with  his 
brother  in  the  natural  gardens  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  he  must  bring  with 
his  work  the  intelligent  application  of  ex- 
perience and  science  to  the  conditions  that 
surround  him.  Without  the  opportunity 
for  education  at  home,  parents  are  con- 
stantly compelled  to  combat  the  tendency 
of  youth  to  stay  away  from  home  after 
they  have  formed  new  associations  and 
attachments  and  have  become  familiar 
with  the  life  they  find  in  towns  and  cities. 
A  glance  at  the  census  reports  shows  that 
with  all  the  growth  and  shifting  of  the 
population  in  the  State,  the  agricultural 
portions  are  being  depopulated  more  and 
more  each  year.  The  time  is  at  hand  to 
give  the  youth  of  the  township  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  found  in  the  towns 
and  smaller  cities,  and  the  remedy  it  is 
believed  is  neither  expensive  nor  at  vari- 
ance with  our  educational  system.  The 
township  high  school  is  needed  in  our 
agricultural  communities  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  and  advantages  with  those 
now  in  existence  in  the  towns.  If  the 
population  of  one  township,  and  other 
conditions,  should  not  require  a  separate 
high  school,  two  or  more  townships  could 
unite  and  jointly  share  the  expense  and 
advantage.  Ten  acres  of  ground,  partly 
wooded,  a  stream  of  water,  a  commodious 
play  ground,  with  facilities  for  an  arbor- 
etum, orchard,  garden  and  flowers  and 
park,  surrounding  a  suitable  building 
fully  equipped,  and  with  competent 
teachers  conducting  the  scholars  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  district  school 
through  a  three  or  four  years*  high  school 
course,  is  a  consummation  which,  besides 
being  pleasant  to  contemplate,  is  neither 
impossible  nor  unnecessarily  expensive. 
The  State  can  make  no  better  use  of  its 
revenues  than  to  employ  them  in  this  di- 
rection. We  boast  of  our  great  material 
resources.  They  were  here  ages  before 
William  Penn  became  our  founder.  They 
were  valueless  until  touched  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Man  makes  the  State.  Coal 
and  iron,  oil  and  gas,  fertile  soil  and 
boundless  forests,  are  only  adjuncts. 
Mind  training  should  be  the  chief  in- 
dustry. The  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  youth  of  the  land  is  the 
paramount  duty.  The  same  spirit  which 
built  the  church  and  brought  religious 
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teaching  to  the  home  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  ought  surely  to  bring  to  the 
door  of  all  the  opportunity  for  that  edu- 
cation best  suited  to  their  needs,  capacity 
and  natural  adaptation.  The  township 
high  school  will  place  the  farmer's  boy 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  town  and  city 
boy.  The  States  of  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts  have  pointed 
the  way  to  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion worthy  of  our  emulation.  The 
twentieth  century  system  of  free  educa- 
tion should  make  it  possible  for  every  boy 
and  girl,  beginning  with  the  common 
school,  to  continue  through  the  high 
school  up  to  the  end  of  the  college  course. 
A  large  number  might  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  college 
course,  but  the  opportunity  should  be 
ever  present  for  the  deserving  patron  of 
the  common  and  the  high  school.  The 
connecting  link  between  the  high  school 
and  the  college,  as  a  part  of  a  free  educa- 
tional system,  has  been  an  accomplished 
fact  for  several  years  in  at  least  one  of  our 
sister  States. 

SOI^DIERS'    ORPHAN  SCHOOI^. 

There  was  appropriated  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  the  sum  of  $69,000  for 
completing  and  furnishing  the  mechanical 
building  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Indus- 
trial School  at  Scotland,  Franklin  county. 
There  was  also  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$325,000  for  the  education,  maintenance 
and  clothing  of  the  children  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools  and  in  the  Indus- 
trial School,  to  be  based  upon  the  per 
capita  of  $140  per  annum  to  each  child  in 
the  orphan  schools  and  $200  per  annum 
to  each  child  in  the  industrial  school. 
There  remain  three  soldiers'  orphan 
schools,  located  as  follows :  Chester 
Springs,  Chester  county,  containing  306 
children;  Harford,  Susquehanna  county, 
containing  202  children ;  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county,  328  children.  The  Sol- 
diers* Orphan  Industrial  School  contains 
240  children,  making  a  total  of  1,076 
children  cared  for  in  these  four  institu- 
tions. There  remain  on  file  at  this  time 
over  three  hundred  applications  for  the 
admission  of  destitute  soldiers'  orphans 
to  these  schools.  Many  of  these  cases 
are  both  deserving  and  necessitous.  Ow- 
ing to  the  crowded  conditions  of  the 
schools, much  care  has  been  exercised  by 
the  Commission  in  selecting  those  whose 
necessities  seem  to  require  preferment. 
The  number  of  applications  remaining  on 


file  and  for  whom  there  is  no  room  indi- 
cates that  this  work  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  years  to  come.  It  was 
the  evident  intention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  well  as  the  Commission  in 
charge  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Industrial  School 
at  Scotland  to  enlarge  it  from  time  to 
time  until  it  would  eventually  accommo- 
date and  care  for  all  the  children  in  the 
three  remaining  schools,  as  well  as  other 
children  who  are  entitled  to  admission. 
Until  the  acquisition  of  the  land  at  Scot- 
land and  the  erection  of  buildings  there- 
on, the  State  had  never  owned  a  building 
in  which  its  soldiers'  orphans  were  cared 
for  and  educated.  The  industrial  feature 
which  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  course 
of  instruction  at  Scotland  is  commended. 
The  State  is  committed  to  the  care  of 
these  children,  and  it  is  wisdom  as  well  as 
economy  to  make  provision  for  their  ulti- 
mate welfare  at  the  Scotland  institution. 

PENNSYI^YANIA  STATE  WBRARY. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  is, 
perhaps  with  one  exception,  the  most 
valuable  State  library  in  the  country.  It 
is  safely  housed  in  a  fire-proof  building 
whose  internal  arrangements  are  excel- 
lently adapted  to  ready  access.  During 
the  past  two  years  there  were  added  to 
its  shelves  10,913  volumes,  making  a 
total  number  December  i,  1896,  of  128,- 
035.  Valuable  additions  nave  been 
made  to  the  law  department  in  the 
purchase  of  law  reports  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  sufficient  to  supply 
the  library  with  the  law  reports  of  all 
English-speaking  countries.  The  Vic- 
torian law  reports  and  also  those  of  New 
South  Wales  have  been  added  during  the 
current  year.  There  is  almost  daily  in- 
quiry for  the  English  patent  office  re- 
ports, mostly  by  skilled  artisans,  in- 
ventors, and  workers  in  machinery,  and 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them  if  these 
reports  were  added  to  the  library.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  means  for  the  purchase  of 
outstanding  books  relating  specially  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  such 
works  of  reference  as  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  found  in  private  libraries. 

The  free  public  library  act,  approved 
June  28,  1895,  has  not  yet  proved  success- 
ful. The  intention  of  that  law  was  to 
furnish  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
non-sectarian  public  libraries  could  be  es- 
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tablished  for  the  use  of  the  patrons  of  the 
public  schools.  This  free  library  system, 
however,  will  continue  to  grow  in  public 
estimation  and  usefulness  and  receive  the 
aid  of  all  friends  of  education  as  well  as 
that  of  our  educated  men.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
State  publications  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian  for  distribution  to  every 
free  library  in  the  State,  and  in  addition 
a  number  sufficient  with  which  to  make 
exchanges  with  all  other  responding 
libraries  in  this  and  other  countries.  This 
is  doubtless  the  cheapest  and  most  effec- 
ive  method  of  adding  to  the  statistical 
requirements  of  the  library.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  manuscript  ar- 
chives of  the  State  should  be  conveniently 
arranged  with  reference  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  accessibility,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  be 
continued  until  the  work  so  well  con- 
ducted has  been  fully  completed.  There 
are  no  State  publications  so  much  appre- 
ciated and  so  generally  sought  after  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  sufficient 

f)rovision  be  made  to  complete  the  fol- 
owing  requirements:  The  remaining 
law  reports  of  English-speaking  countries, 
English  Patent  Office  reports,  all  books 
or  publications  relating  in  anywise  to 
Pennsylvania  or  any  of  her  interests,  his- 
torical or  otherwise,  such  books  of  refer- 
ence as  are  generally  not  found  in  other 
public  or  private  libraries  of  the  State, 
such  additional  copies  of  State  publica- 
tions as  are  required  to  furnish  our  free 
libraries  and  other  State  and  private 
libraries  and  also  for  exchange  with  other 
States  and  countries,  for  the  preservation 
and  classification  of  all  valuable  State 
archives  and  records,  for  the  continuation 
of  the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  and  particularly  for  the  proper 
cataloguing  of  the  entire  Library. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI.TURE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  approved  March  13, 
1895,  was  promptly  organized.  The  Sec- 
retary reports  that  the  various  divisions 
of  the  department  are  now  fully  officered 
and  the  work  is  progressing  as  satisfac- 
torily as  can  be  expected.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  commercial 
fertilizers  has  been  in  the  personal  control 
of  the  Secretary  and  has  through  licenses 
regulating  their  sale  realized  the  sum  of 
$12,450  during  the  year. 


The  Farmers*  Institutes,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  are  being  held  at  the 
rate  of  three  institutes  daily  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  during  about  four  and 
a  half  months  of  the  year.  The  in- 
struction given  covers  a  wide  and  useful 
range,  the  instructors  being  among  the 
best  of  our  practical  and  scientific 
agriculturalists.  The  average  attendance 
at  these  institutes  during  the  past  year 
was  266.  The  work  has  been  done  upon 
an  allowance  of  $7,500  a  year,  a  sum 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Professoi  Hamilton,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  states 
**  that  if  the  appropriations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  this  purpose  were  made  as 
liberally  as  is  done  in  the  following 
named  States,  the  rates  according  to  pop- 
ulation would  be  as  follows:  To  equal 
that  of  New  York,  $13,145  per  year; 
Ohio,  $21,452;  Michigan,  $25,080;  Wis- 
consin, $37,281;  Minnesota,  $54,157. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  Insti- 
tutes partake  of  the  nature  of  University 
Extension  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and 
are  highly  appreciated  and  patronized  by 
farmers,  enabling  them  to  secuie  some 
measure  of  technical  training  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  suc- 
cess, it  is  urged  that  the  appropriation 
therefor  should  be  more  liberal.  It  is 
the  only  organized  State  establishment 
for  education  in  agriculture  excepting 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  State 
College.  The  institutes  also  do  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  work  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, while  the  School  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinues the  work  thus  started  and  pro- 
vides for  further  systematic  training. 
For  the  support  of  both  these  agencies  the 
State  has  made  during  the  past  six  years 
an  average  annual  appropriation  of  $11,- 
500,  which  is  an  average  of  five  and  four- 
tenths  cents  for  each  farm  in  the  State. 
In  other  words,  out  of  each  $100  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  of  1895  seven 
and  three-tenths  cents  was  for  Farmers* 
Institutes  and  five  and  three-tenths  cents 
for  the  School  of  Agriculture,  while  fifty- 
four  cents  covers  the  entire  appropriation 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  amount, 
considering  the  great  interests  to  be  sub- 
served, is  not  only  inadequate  but  mani- 
festly disproportionate. 

Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. — The  State 
Veterinarian,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Live   Stock   Sanitary   Board,  has  been 
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actively  engaged  in  suppressing  outbreaks 
of  contagious  diseases  among  farm  ani- 
mals. A  large  number  of  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  has  been  dealt  with  and 
in  some  instances  serious  loss  has  been 
prevented  by  prompt  and  well  directed 
measures.  More  attention  has  been 
given  to  tuberculosis  than  any  other 
single  disease,  because  many  cattle  owners 
have  applied  for  assistance  in  freeing 
their  herds  of  this  scourge.  Co-opera- 
tion between  the  farmers  and  this  Board 
has  resulted  in  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis in  many  districts.  Serious  hin- 
drance to  the  eradication  of  many  de- 
structive diseases  is  found  to  result  from 
not  making  prompt  report  to  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  Veterinarian  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  every  epidemic  affecting  the  lives 
and  health  of  domestic  animals.  When 
we  consider  that  $125,000,000  is  invested 
in  live  stock  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
that  the  yearly  loss  resulting  from  dis- 
eases that  may  be  prevented  is  estimated 
at  $6,000,000,  the  importance  of  closer 
relations  between  the  farmer  and  the 
lyive  Stock  Sanitary  Board  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

Public  Roads — Attention  is  again  called 
to  the  necessity  for  better  public  roads.  It 
appears  that  we  have  about  80,000  miles 
of  public  roads  in  the  various  townships 
of  the  Commonwealth,  not  including  turn- 
pike roads  and  those  found  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs.  These  roads  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, although  large  sums  of  money 
amounting  to  almost  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  every  year  on  their 
improvement.  This  great  sum  of  money 
averaging  about  $48.73  per  mile  expended 
annually  for  many  years  past  should,  if 
laid  out  with  intelligence  and  economy 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  made 
every  public  thoroughfare  in  the  State 
equal  to  our  best  turnpike  roads.  There 
are  a  number  of  general  laws  regulating 
the  road  system  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  there  remain  in  addition  thereto  on 
our  statute  books  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  special  laws  affecting  as 
many  different  localities.  Before  any  fur- 
ther and  general  effort  at  improvement 
can  go  into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  our 
road  system  be  simplified  so  as  to  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  but  one  or 
two  general  laws  regulating  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  and  forming  the  basis 
of  a  system  for  permanent  improvement 


upon  which  future  legislation  may  be 
built. 

Whilst  there  are  many  points  in  road 
construction  that  should  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, yet  it  is  considered  to  be  unwise  to 
enact  into  law  those  things  that  intelligent 
supervision  ought  to  supply.  Legislation, 
therefore,  should  deal  only  with  the  un- 
derlying principles,  and  not  concern  itself 
too  much  with  details.  The  fundamental 
requirement  in  order  that  improvement 
may  begin  and  be  properly  carried  out  is  in 
providing  competent  supervision  of  the 
work  of  road  making.  The  selection  of 
incompetent  people  will  always  prevent 
the  possibility  of  bringing  about  what  is 
needed,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the 
State  might  furnish  substantial  assistance. 
Another  defect  in  our  present  method  is 
found  in  the  short  term  for  which  super- 
visors are  elected.  In  most  instances  this 
term  is  but  a  single  year,  thus  breaking 
up  any  plans  that  intelligent  supervisors 
may  endeavor  to  carry  out,  and  giving  a 
sense  of  insecurity  in  the  position  which 
must  embarrass  any  supervisor  who  un- 
dertakes to  do  permanent  work.  If  our 
present  method  were  to  be  so  changed  as 
to  provide  three  supervisors  to  be  elected 
for  three  years,  one  going  out  of  office 
each  year,  many  of  the  present  evils  would 
be  corrected.  In  addition  to  this,  if  about 
one-half  of  the  road  tax  could  be  paid  in 
money,  there  would  be  the  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  permanent  work  that,  un- 
der our  present  system  of  working  out  the 
entire  tax,  is  out  of  the  question.  A  third 
suggestion,  and  in  its  way  the  most  im- 
portant, is  that  every  mile  of  our  road 
system  should  be  under  the  care  of  indi- 
viduals whose  daily  duty  should  be  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  good  condition,  that 
the  repairs  required  are  immediately  made, 
that  loose  stones  are  removed,  mud  holes 
filled  up,  wet  places  drained,  and  that  the 
entire  section  over  which  the  individual 
would  be  placed  is  always  in  good  condi- 
tion for  public  use.  At  present,  the  work 
done,  generally  in  the  spring  and  fall,  is 
allowed  to  lie  neglected  for  months  with- 
out any  attempt  to  preserve  it  against  the 
floods  that  are  common  in  our  latitude, 
and  consequently  the  work  of  each  year 
is  swept  away  and  the  money  expended 
in  its  performance  totally  lost.  If  these 
suggestions  were  carried  out,  the  way 
would  then  be  open  for  the  State  to  grant 
such  aid  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary  to  assist  in  relieving  the  burden  that 
is  now  wholly  borne  by  the  rural  people. 
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Forestry, — Pennsylvania  was  originally 
one  of  the  best  wooded  of  the  Eastern 
States.  For  many  years  we  stood  first  as 
a  lumber  producing  State.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  Jake  or  an  open 
meadow,  the  entire  State  was  woodland. 
The  Forestry  Commissioner  estimates  that 
about  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  State  may  yet  be  classed  as  wood- 
land, but  most  of  this  has  been  stripped 
of  its  valuable  merchantable  timber. 
Much  of  it,  although  claimed  as  wood- 
land, possesses  almost  nothing  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  or  would  be  valued  by 
the  lumberman  for  sale  or  by  the  mechanic 
for  construction.  Many  of  these  large 
unproductive  tracts  present  a  picture  of 
desolation  which  cannot  well  be  contem- 
plated without  awakening  apprehension 
as  to  their  future  bearing  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Commonwealth. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania's  timber  crop 
during  the  course  of  many  years  floated 
down  our  rivers  on  the  spring  freshets  in 
the  form  of  logs,  rafts,  arks  and  other 
floating  combinations  of  native  wood  on 
their  involuntary  way  to  the  market. 
The  North  and  West  Branches  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny,  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  Delaware,  and  the  smaller 
tributary  streams  have  annually  pre- 
sented interesting  pictures  of  the  passing 
of  Pennsylvania's  forests  from  headwaters 
to  market. 

So  profitable  has  been  our  timber  crop 
that  about  four-fifths  of  it  has  already  been 
brought  to  market.  The  railroads  have 
invaded  the  forests  where  the  streams 
were  not  large  enough  to  float  the  timber, 
and  the  portable  saw  mill  has  made 
havoc  with  the  smaller  timber  growths. 
There  cannot  be  much  objection  to  the 
removal  of  a  tree  after  it  gets  its  full 
growth,  if  the  removal  be  for  a  lawful 
purpose.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
the  farmer  or  the  landowner  to  give  up 
his  land  to  the  raising  of  a  timber  crop 
that  takes  fifty  years  or  more  to  mature, 
and  that  costs  him  in  taxes  more  than 
the  natural  crop  will  bring  him  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  This  is  not  what  is 
asked  by  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania 
forests.  Their  desire  is  to  see  that  all  the 
land  of  the  State  which  is  absolutely 
good  for  nothing  else  be  utilized  in  grow- 
ing timber.  The  Forestry  Commissioner 
estimates  that  if  the  land  unfit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  not  worth  more 
than  an  average  of  $i  per  acre  were  pro- 
tected from   further  destruction  by  the 


hand  of  man  and  from  forest  fires,  the 
timber  value  of  the  crop  produced  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  would  be  worth,  at 
present  values,  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars, or  an  average  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

Aside  from  the  money  value  to  the 
State  and  the  people,  there  are  other  and 
probably  greater  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
generation  in  this  Commonwealth  that 
has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
dangers  and  disasters  of  a  timberless 
country.  The  removal  of  the  marketable 
timber  from  our  forests,  thus  cutting  off 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State, 
and  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  no 
longer  able  to  supply  her  own  inhabitants 
the  lumber  which  they  require,  are  of 
themselves  discouraging ;  but,  when 
coupled  with  the  apprehension  that  fur- 
ther destruction  of  the  forests  will  work 
perpetual  harm  to  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests, the  situation  becomes  alarming.  It 
is  recognized  as  a  fact  that  of  the  waters 
which  fall  upon  cleared  areas,  four-fifths 
are  lost  because  they  run  immediately 
out  of  the  country,  while  four-fifths  of  the 
water  which  falls  upon  our  forest  areas 
are  saved  ;  thus  proving  that  if  the  vast 
volumes  of  water  which  so  frequently  de- 
luge the  State  could  be  retained  long 
enough  to  soak  into  the  ground,  destruc- 
tive floods  would  be  prevented  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  property  and  life 
averted.  Two  floods  have  occurred  with- 
in the  past  eight  years  of  unequaled  pro- 
portions and  destructiveness.  Large 
areas  of  alluvial  soil  once  tilled  have 
been  abandoned  along  the  Juniata  river 
because  the  repeated  floods  have  made  it 
impossible  to  maintain  fences  or  mature 
crops.  This  is  true  also  of  other  portions 
of  the  State.  During  the  past  eight  years 
the  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  have  lost 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the  bridges 
which  were  swept  away.  The  recurring 
floods  overflowing  the  banks  of  nearly  all 
our  rivers  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
property,  the  personal  danger,  apprehen- 
sion and  fear,  are  quite  enough  to  excite 
serious  solicitude. 

Pennsylvania  possesses  vast  areas  of 
mountainous  territory  which  are  of  no 
value  whatever  as  agricultural  or  mineral 
lands.  They  are,  however,  of  untold 
value  to  the  State  at  large,  because  they 
contain  the  sources  of  many  of  our  rivers. 
When  the  owners  have  removed  the  tim- 
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ber,  the  land  is  generally  deserted  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  restore  a  growth  of 
timber  because  it  involves  a  period  of 
time  too  long  for  private  enterprise. 
Forest  fires  aid  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  great  interests  involved  make  it 
essential  that  our  forests  be  protected  and 
restored  wherever  possible.  The  waste 
areas  should  come  under  proper  guardian- 
ship. No  interest  so  important  should  be 
left  in  private  hands.  The  State  should 
feel  the  necessity,  and  it  has  the  power,  to 
protect  and  restore  and  guard  against 
forest  fires.  In  the  doing  of  this  work, 
the  rights  of  the  private  owner,  of  course, 
should  be  carefully  guarded  by  proper 
compensation.  The  National  Govern- 
ment has  already  set  apart  large  areas  of 
timber  land  as  forestry  reservations. 
New  Jersey  has  ceded  her  portion  of  the 
Palisades  to  the  Oovernment  as  a  public 
reservation.  New  York  already  main- 
tains large  forestry  reservations,  and  the 
legislation  needed  to  accomplish  the  same 
has  met  with  general  approval.  We  were 
developing  a  tree- destroying  instinct  at  a 
time  when  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland  were  realizing  that  there 
were  in  each  country  certain  exposed 
areas  which,  after  the  forests  were  re- 
moved, ceased  to  be  productive,  and  com- 
pelled the  population  to  seek  homes  else- 
where. France  formulated  her  experi- 
ence into  the  law  when  her  statute 
declared  that  trees  were  more  necessary  to 
the  State  than  to  the  individual,  and  there- 
fore the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
destroy  them  at  will.  It  may  be  stated 
as  the  truth  of  history  that  all  countries 
that  were  once  blessed  with  abundant 
forests  and  favorable  climate  are  now, 
with  their  forests  gone,  absolute  wastes 
or  the  abode  of  perpetual  droughts. 

Most  of  the  wooded  area  is  known  in 
legal  phrase  as  unseated  land,  much  of 
which  has  become  so  valueless  as  to  be 
sold  for  taxes  at  public  auction  by  the 
county  authorities  at  stated  periods.  The 
land  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes  in 
June,  1894,  gathered  from  the  printed 
lists  furnished  by  newspaper  advertise- 
ments over  the  name  of  the  county 
treasurer,  amounted  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  acres,  or  2,358  square 
miles,  while  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
upon  which  the  sales  were  advertised  to 
be  made  was  $290, 386.  If  the  taxes  were 
not  paid  the  county  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  lands,  and,  after  holding  for  five 
years,  will  advertise  it  for  sale   again. 


Since  the  timber  has  been  removed  from 
the  land  it  became  valueless  to  the  lumber- 
man and  taxes  are  generally  left  unpaid. 
It  is  now  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  it  would  be  both  wise  and 
profitable  for  the  State,  in  some  right 
manner,  to  become  the  owner  of  these 
vast  and  comparatively  worthless  forest 
areas,  which  contain  the  source  of  our 
water  supplies,  and  to  hold  them  as  such 
reservations,  protecting  them  from  forest 
fires  and  encouraging  regrowth  of  forest 
timber. 


THE  PRIMARY  PRINCIPI.E:  THE 
CHILD. 


BY  PATTERSON  DUBOIS. 


OVER  the  entrance  gate  to  a  certain 
playground  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  London  poor  is  this  motto:  **  No 
adults  allowed  to  enter  unless  accom- 
panied by  children." 

I  like  that.  Such  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  that  one  meets  within  a  half-century 
makes  one  feel  as  though  there  must  be  a 
definite  reason  for  it,  or  a  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

What  is  a  principle?  It  is  that  which 
is  of  first  importance,  something  essential, 
fundamental,  vital,  to  any  course  of  action. 
So  the  child  is  the  active  principle,  the 
germinal  fact,  in  all  education — all  life, 
indeed.  We  may  know  ever  so  many 
things,  but  we  cannot  educate  the  child 
unless  we  know  him.  He  is  the  first  or 
primary  principle  in  his  own  education. 
Not  books,  then,  nor  plants,  nor  animals, 
nor  any  motto  or  method,  but  the  child 
himself,  is  the  primary  principle. 

We  do  not,  to  use  Mr.  Scudder's  phrase, 
really  '*  apprehend  the  personality  of 
childhood.**  We  do  not  **  conceive  of 
children  as  a  distinct  individual  element 
of  human  life.'*  The  child  is  not  a 
miniature  or  undeveloped  adult.  **  It 
has  a  life  of  its  own,  out  of  which  some- 
thing even  may  pass  when  childhood  is 
left  behind.'*  So,  too,  Rousseau,  who 
was  the  first  great  educational  reformer  to 
base  education  entirely  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  child,  says:  '*  Childhood  has  ways 
of  seeing,  thinking,  feeling,  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to 
wish  to  substitute  ours  in  their  place. 
We  always  expect  to  find  the  man  in  the 
child,  without  thinking  of  what  the  child 
is  before  it  is  a  man.** 
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The  truth  is  that  the  child  is  robbed  of 
his  right  as  a  child  by  our  everlastingly 
thinking  of  him  only  as  the  coming  man 
— as  a  mere  substructure,  a  foreshadow- 
ing, a  preparation  for  something  yet  to  be. 
We  trouble  ourselves  too  much  with  what 
he  may  be,  and  not  enough  with  what  he 
is.  At  best,  the  ideal  man  must  first 
have  had  an  ideal  childhood.  We  shall 
not  make  a  perfect  child  of  him  by  forcing 
him  into  an  adult  mold.  Even  Jesus  had 
to  be  a  baby  before  he  could  become  a 
man.  **It  is  dangerous,'*  says  the 
immortal  Froebel,  **to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  a  ripening  process.'* 

Apart  from  this,  any  child  may  finish 
his  mission  in  childhood.  Out  of  every 
thousand  children,  over  two  hundred  die 
before  they  reach  nine  years  of  age.  Are 
we  going  to  let  these  short  lives  be  a 
failure?  I  have  known  lives  of  seven 
years  to  count  for  as  much  as  lives  of 
seventy.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
which  children  have  had  upon  history  ? 
I  refer  not  merely  to  their  attractions  and 
sweetening  influence  upon  us — that  were 
adult  egotism.  I  refer  to  their  direct 
powers — powers    which    we    have  lost, 

Eowers  which    convention    and    artifice 
ave  pressed  and  dried  out  of  us.    Says 
Wordsworth: 

Our  simple  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 

Not  one  of  us  has  as  yet  attained  to  the 
power  of  seeing  the  whole  child.  At  best, 
we  see  him  more  than  half  hidden  behind 
the  adult  idea. 

It  is  our  own  shadow  that  eclipses  the 
child.  We  want  to  be  obeyed  more  than 
we  want  him  to  be  obedient.  We  want 
to  teach  him  our  lessons,  rather  than  to 
have  him  learn  his.  Says  Quick: 
**  Children  have  been  treated  as  if  they 
were  made  for  their  school-books,  not 
their  school-books  for  them. '  *  We  refuse, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  step  on 
to  the  child's  natural  plane  of  experience. 
We  drag  him  on  to  our  artificial  plane, 
and  then,  by  holding  him  there  and  talk- 
ing baby  talk  to  him,  making  him  assent 
to  what  he  neither  believes  nor  under- 
stands, and  using  ''appliances"  for 
illustration  and  entertainment,  we  imagine 
that  the  thing  is  done. 

The  child  is  the  primary  principle.  He 
is  a  principle  because  his  own  mental  or 
psychic  nature  determines  the  course  of 
procedure  which  we  must  follow  in  bring- 
ing God's  truth  to  him.  As  God's 
creature,  he  is  the  germinal,  vital,  active 


principle  in  his  own  development.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  other  principles  in 
education.  But  he  is  the  primary  princi- 
ple, because  he  comes  first  both  in  order 
of  time  and  in  order  of  importance. 
Make  him  secondary,  and  you  lose  power 
over  him.  Subordinate  his  claims  to 
those  of  any  other  rule,  principle,  motto, 
method,  or  appliance,  and  you  make 
yourself  unequal  to  your  great  commis- 
sion. Command  nature  by  obeying  it. 
Formation  is  better  than  reformation. 
Make  the  child  first  for  the  child's  sake, 
for  the  world  and  humanity's  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  came  into  the 
world  as  a  child  to  save  the  world. — 
Primary  Education, 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  GIRL. 


BY  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

\ 

AUTHOR  OF  "the  BOW  OF  ORANGE  RIBBON,'*  ETC. 


w 


'HEN  I  was  a  girl  I  lived  in  a  differ- 
ent world.  I  write  these  words  with 
a  thoughtful  consciousness,  for  nothing 
material  of  my  childhood  world  remains. 
I  have,  indeed,  the  spiritual  and  mental 
outgrowth  of  that  world;  but  all  its  actual 
environments  have  become  a  memory.  I 
was  bom  among  the  lonely  sea-stretches 
of  Silverdale,  in  the  little  town  of  Ulver- 
ston,  a  neighborhood  saturated  with  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  George  Fox;  and  I 
think  the  soft  whish-h,  whish-h  of  the  sea 
waves  spoke  to  me  long  before  I  could 
speak.  I  have  a  cradle  memory  of  the 
great  sea,  whose  voice  has  haunted  and 
called  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

But  when  the  full  consciousness  of 
childhood  came,  I  was  living  among  'the 
mountains  of  the  English  lake  district,  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Penrith.  It  was  in 
the  year  1836,  and  this  year  is  the  first 
A.  D.  I  remember.  King  William  the 
Fourth  reigned  then,  and,  in  secluded 
parts  of  England,  life  was  very  similar  to 
what  it  had  been  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  I  remember  well  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  I  remember  the  great 
Chartist  riots.  I  remember  England's 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  scorned  be- 
ginnings of  the  Teetotal  movement.  I 
remember  the  birth  of  tract  and  Bible 
societies,  and  of  missionary  efforts.  I 
remember  the  bringing  home  of  the  first 
lucifer  match,  and  the  putting  away  for- 
ever of  the  flint  and  tinder  box.  I  re- 
member when  there  was  no  help  for  the 
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poor,  and  sick,  and  ignorant,  but  ip  pri- 
vate charity.  When  I  was  a  girl  atK>ut 
nine  years  old,  letters  were  great  events  ; 
there  was  no  penny  postage,  and  only 
three  thousand  post-offices  in  all  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  about  this  time  the 
Government  began  to  think  of  I^ancaster 
or  National  schools:  there  was  not  then  a 
Ragged  School  in  all  England.  In  those 
days  the  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  were 
so  dreadful  that  the  rich  lived  twice  as 
long  as  the  poor;  and  not  half  of  the 
population,  in  the  rural  districts,  could 
read.  Little  children  in  factories  and 
mines  were  worked  as  brutes  of  men  still 
work  horses;  and,  for  the  working-man, 
no  one  had  dreamed  of  libraries,  or  of  any 
kind  of  recreation. 

In  my  twelfth  year  I  first  saw  a  railroad 
and  a  steamboat.  I  had  never  read  about 
them,  and  I  had  never  seen  a  picture  of 
them,  and  I  can  feel  yet  the  swelling  of 
heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination  with 
which  they  filled  me.  For  in  those  days 
there  were  few  newspapers  taken;  and 
they  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  lux- 
ury of  men.  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  smoking  my  father's  pipe  as 
of  reading  his  newspaper.  There  were 
no  papers  at  all  for  women  and  children, 
if  I  except  the  **  Court  Journal*'  for 
women  of  rank.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  even  in  childhood,  that  I  should  re- 
main among  those  lonely  mountains.  I 
was  filled  with  longings  for  the  yellow 
splendors  of  Asia,  and  the  magnificence  of 
those  lands  towards  Sunrising  which  the 
** Arabian  Nights"  had  made  me  familiar 
with. 

I  dreamed  my  own  stories,  and  in  them 
set  my  future  years  to  deeds  of  high  em- 
prise and  impossible  self-denials.  Many 
of  my  kinfolk  had  been,  or  were,  East 
India  sailors.  I  used  to  sit  in  their  low 
parlors,  smelling  of  camphor  and  sandal- 
wood, and  dream  of  tropical  forests,  and 
minarets,  and  turbaned  men.  Bagdad 
and  Cairo  were  more  real  to  me  than  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Over  the  chimney-piece 
of  one  parlor  there  was  an  ear  of  Indian 
corn,  hung  by  a  ribbon.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  how  that  long,  golden  cone 
stirred  and  moved  me  ;  impossible  to  tell 
what  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  a  four-acre 
corn  field  in  Texas — the  tall  blowing 
leaves,  the  fresh  snowy  ears,  in  my  own 
hands  !  My  first  meal  of  corn-ears  was 
like  eating  a  sacrament.  In  some  way, 
I  was  eating  the  harvest  of  my  child- 
hood. 


But  I  owe  more  to  Queen  Scheherezade 
than  to  any  mere  mortal.  She  was  cham- 
berlain to  all  the  portals  of  fancy  ;  she 
filled  my  childhood  with  wonderful 
dreams;  she  made  it  joy  to  me  to  live;  she 
opened  every  sense,  built  up  lordly  pleas- 
ure houses  in  my  imagination,  and  car- 
ried me  on  the  enchanted  square  of  carpet 
to  all  the  spicy  lands  toward  the  Sunris- 
ing. I  hope,  beyond  the  questing  and  the 
guessing  of  this  world,  to  know  who 
wrote  those  marvelous  tales,  and  thank 
them. 

I  lived  in  books.  I  was  shipwrecked 
with  Crusoe;  I  went  round  the  world  with 
Anson  and  Cook;  I  crossed  the  Sahara 
with  Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  wan- 
dered hungry  and  forlorn  with  Mungo 
Park  on  the  Niger.  With  every  one  of 
Fox's  martyrs  I  suffered;  De  Foe's  book 
of  **The  Plague  of  London"  made  me 
walk  softly  and  cast  a  **  hush  !"  over  life 
for  days  and  weeks.  I  did  not  only  read 
through  books — I  felt  through  them. 
The  lK>oks  that  formed  my  mind  are  now 
old-fashioned  books;  unfortunately,  child- 
ren think  them  so.  They  were  my  first 
loves,  and  I  adore  them  yet;  for  literature, 
as  well  as  life,  has  its  early  and  its  latter 
loves. 

Life  was  all  a  wonder-land  to  me.  To 
travel  everywhere !  that  was  my  dream 
and  hope.  And  our  fervent  desires  are 
generally  prophecies.  God  is  too  good  to 
inspire  a  want  which  He  does  not  in- 
tend to  gratify.  I  have  traveled  all  my 
sixty  years.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  months  I  have  begun  to  think — '  *That 
will  do  !  I  have  seen  enough!  "  Not  cer- 
tainly what  I  planned  to  see;  but  I  have 
seen  lands  fairer  and  better  than  my 
dreams.  I  have  found  out  that  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  not  only  on  the  map;  my 
feet  have  trod  them.  The  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Red  Sea — which  had  been  in  my 
girlhood  the  enchanted  roads  to  lands  of 
enchantment— have  been  nobly  exchanged 
for  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  wilds  of  Mexico. 

In  my  sixteenth  year  I  left  home  and 
went  to  a  distant  school.  I  went  away 
full  of  great  expectations,  but  they  ran  in 
two  channels — I  would  go  to  far  strange 
countries,  and  I  would  do  some  great  and 
wonderful  thing.  This  achievement 
never  took  a  literary  form.  It  was  al- 
ways to  be  religious  and  charitable.  And 
so,  naturally,  my  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards missionaries.  My  knight  was  to 
be  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross. 
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I  look  back  to-day  over  fifty  years, 
and  see  how  little  of  my  own  planning  has 
come  to  pass.  A  man  of  commerce  had 
always  appeared  to  me  as  a  man  below 
my  standard  and  my  station.  To  *'  Sail 
the  Sea*'  and  to  ''  Serve  the  Altar"  were 
the  only  ideals  and  traditions  of  my 
family.  I  was  resolved  to  marry  a  mis- 
sionary— and  I  married  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  yarns,  nevertheless  a  true  knight, 
who,  in  the  great  strait  of  1867,  cheer- 
fully faced  death  and  laid  down  his  life. 
I  had  resolved  to  go  East— far  East.  I 
was  sent  to  the  far,  far  West.  I  had 
fully  resolved  to  be  a  great  philanthropist 
— a  saviour  of  men  and  women  ready  to 
perish.  Until  mid-life,  my  heart  and 
hands  were  full  and  busy  with  the  cares 
of  my  home,  and  the  care  and  education 
of  my  sons  and  daughter. 

The  countries  I  dreamed  about  I  have 
not  known;  but  God  has  shown  me  far 
better  ones.  I  have  not  been  permitted 
to  wear  my  life  away  as  a  ransom  for 
many;  but  I  have  been  permitted  to  do 
and  to  bear  the  noblest  duties  and  suf- 
ferings of  wifehood  and  motherhood;  and 
I  have  been  made  able,  by  God*s  good 
grace  and  love,  to  write  for  the  women  of 
my  generation  some  words  which  have 
strengthened  feeble  hands  and  made  hope- 
ful the  despairing. 

I  am  now  asked  how  I  have  found  life  to 
be?  I  answer  without  hesitation — I  have 
found  life  good.  It  has  been  good  al- 
ways—in poverty  or  wealth,  in  joy  or  sor- 
row, tenting  awhile  or  wandering  about. 
The  influences  of  childhood  never  left  me. 
The  tales  I  had  read  in  the  lovely  study 
among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  **The 
North  Country,*'  I  told  to  my  children 
under  the  stars  of  the  tropic  nights.  And 
if  ever  an  hour's  doubt  of  God's  care  has 
come  to  me  in  later  years,  it  could  find  no 
resting  place,  because  my  heart  was  sure 
to  whisper — "He  loved  you  when  you 
were  a  child.  Can  you  doubt  Him  now?" 

I  have  found  life  a  warfare,  but  I  have 
always  found  the  weapons  provided  suffi- 
cient for  the  victory.  The  obstacle  has 
been  the  necessity  for  the  leap  over  it. 
And  the  God  of  my  childhood  has  been 
the  Guard  and  Guide  of  my  youth,  and 
the  Friend  of  my  gray  hairs. 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is 
this: 

Let  young  girls  build  their  glorious 
castles  for  the  future;  and,  having  laid 
out  their  lives,  let  them  **  commit  their 
way  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  bring  it 


to  pass  " ;  or,  if  He  see  it  wise  not  to  give 
them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  still  let 
them  **  trust  in  Him,"  for  then,  surely, 
He  has  something  better  in  its  place. 

Then,  when  they  are  sixty  years  of  age, 
they  may  say  with  me, 

I  do  not  feel  the  snow  of  years, 

Sap  mounts  and  pulses  bound: 
My  eyes  are  filled  with  happy  tears. 
My  ears  with  happy  sound. 

My  life  still  keeps  the  dew  of  mom. 

And  what  I  have  I  give; 
Being  right  glad  that  I  was  bom. 

And  thankful  that  I  live. 


WHISTLING  TO  SOME  PURPOSE. 


HE  is  not  a  boy  in  a  book;  he  lives  in 
our  house.  He  seldom  says  any- 
thing remarkable.  He  eats  oatmeal  in 
large  quantities  and  tears  his  trousers  and 
goes  through  the  toes  of  his  boots  and 
loses  his  cap  and  slams  the  doors  and 
chases  the  cat,  just  like  any  other  boy. 
But  he  is  remarkable,  for  he  asks  few 
questions  and  does  much  individual 
thinking. 

If  he  does  not  understand,  he  whistles 
— an  excellent  habit  on  most  occasions, 
but  at  the  table  or  in  church  it  is  liable  to 
be  misinterpreted. 

There  was  much  whistling  in  our  yard 
one  summer.  It  seemed  to  be  an  all  sum- 
mer's performance.  Near  the  end  of  the 
season,  however,  our  boy  announced  the 
height  of  our  tall  maple  to  be  about  33 
feet. 

**Why,  how  do  you  know?*'  was  the 
general  question. 

**  Measured,"  sententiously. 

**How?'' 

**  Footrule  and  yardstick.*' 

**  You  didn't  climb  that  tall  tree?  "  his 
mother  asked,  anxiously. 

'*  No'm;  I  just  found  the  length  of  the 
shadow,  and  measured  that." 

**But  the  length  of  the  shadow 
changes." 

**  Yes'm;  but  twice  a  day  the  shadows 
are  just  as  long*  as  things  themselves. 
I've  been  trying  it  all  summer.  I  drove 
a  stick  into  the  ground,  and  when  the 
shadow  was  just  as  long  as  the  stick  I 
knew  that  the  shadow  of  the  tree  would 
be  just  as  long  as  the  tree,  and  that's  33 
feet." 

'  *  So  that  is  what  yoa  have  been  whist- 
ling about  all  summer." 

•*Did  I  whistle?"  asked  Tom. — 
Bright  /ewels. 
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COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 


COMPLETE  POEMS  AND  CHOICE  SELEC- 
TIONS IN  PROSE. 


GOOD   THINGS    IN   LITERATURE    DURING 

SCHOOL  DAYS  TO  ENRICH  ALL  THE 

YEARS  THAT  FOLLOW. 


IN  her  new  book  ** Authors  and  Friends," 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  gives  this  bit  of  girl- 
liood  experience.  **  There  is  a  keen  re- 
membrance/' she  says,  *'  lingering  with  the 
writer,  of  a  little  girl  coming  to  school 
once  upon  recitation  day  with  a  *  piece  *  of 
her  own  selection  safely  stored  away  in  her 
childish  memory.  It  was  a  new  poem  to  the 
school,  and  when  her  turn  came  to  recite 
her  soul  was  full  of  the  gleam  and  glory  ol 
Camelot.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  unlocking 
a  treasure-house,  and  it  was  with  unspeak- 
able pleasure  to  herself  that  she  gave,  verse 
after  verse,  the  entire  poem  of  *'The  Lady 
of  Shalott."  Doubtless  the  child's  voice 
drifted  away  into  sin^-song,  as  her  whole 
little  self  seemed  to  drift  away  into  the  land 
of  fancy,  and  doubtless  al50  the  busy 
teacher,  who  was,  no  doubt,  more  familiar 
with  Jane  Taylor  and  the  poet  Cowper,  was 
sadly  puzzled. 

**  When  the  child  at  length  sat  down, 
scarcely  knowing  where  she  was  in  her  sud- 
den descent  from  the  land  of  marvel,  she 
heard  the  teacher  say,  to  her  amazement 
and  discouragement,  after  an  ominous 
pause,  *  I  wonder  if  any  young  lady  can  tell 
me  what  this  poem  means  ?'  There  was  no 
reply.  *Can  you  tell  us?'  was  the  next 
question,  pointed  at  the  poor  little  girl  who 
had  just  dropped  out  of  cloudland.  '  I 
thought  it  explained  itself,'  was  the  plain- 
tive reply.  With  a  slight  air  of  depreciation 
in  another  moment  the  next  recitation  was 
called  for,  and  the  dull  clouds  of  routine 
shut  down  over  the  sudden  glory.  *  Shades 
of  the  prison  house '  then  and  there  began 
to  close  over  the  growing  child.  One  joy 
had  for  the  present  faded  from  her  life,  that 
of  a  sure  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Not  even  her  teacher  could  see  what  she 
saw,  nor  could  feel  what  lay  deep  down  in 
her  glowing  heart.  Nevertheless,  Tenny- 
son was  henceforth  a  seer  and  a  prophet  to 
this  child,  as  he  has  been  to  the  growing 
world." 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly  says,  in  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  teachers:  **Ltve  much  with  the 
poets  and  statesmen  of  this  and  other  lands. 
Make  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant 
and  Holmes,  and  other  poets,  your  constant 
companions.     Parts  of  them  should  be  your 

*  Address  before  the  Division  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute of  Pittsburgh,  December  12,  1896,  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  publisher  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  and  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


own.  Commit  much,  and  in  vour  nature- 
study  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
knowledge  these  men  had  of  the  very  sub- 
jects under  investigation.  The  speeches  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  men  of  their  kind,  are  fountains 
from  which  the  more  you  draw  the  more 
you  will  find  they  contain.  It  would  be 
nard  for  some  of  us  to  estimate  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  pioneer  teachers  who,  time  after 
time,  directed  our  attention  to  Pitt's  Reply 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Marco  Bozzaris, 
Rienzi's  Address  to  tne  Romans,  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina.  Not  long  since  I 
found  myself  repeating  Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators  at  Capua.  It  has  been  stored 
away  long  years,  but  it  comes  back  more 
readily  to-day  than  the  minister's  text  of  a 
week  ago. 

**  Lastly,  but  not  least  by  any  means,  read 
the  Bible.  Not  that  you  may  be  able  to 
discuss  theology.  Not  that  you  may  be  a 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Cath- 
olic. But  that  you  may  have  constantly 
with  you  a  store-house  from  which  your 
pupils  may  *hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.'  *  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.'  No  other  teachers 
have  ever  lived  such  as  Christ  and  Paul.  If 
they  have  been  the  chiefs  of  teachers,  where 
can  we  find  better  pedagogy  ?  Do  not  under- 
stand," he  adds,  *'that  I  wish  to  detract 
anything  from  the  reading  of  magazines, 
journals  or  books  on  education;  nor  from 
the  study  of  the  branches  you  dre  expected 
to  teach.  Far  from  it.  These  things  say  I 
unto  you,  *that  you  may  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly.'  To  sum  it  all  up: 
First,  study  nature.  Second,  study  the 
child.  Third, feast  largelyin  the  field  otlitera- 
ture,in  this  I  would  include  history.  Fourth, 
read  daily  some  portion  of  Scripture." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  most 
thoughtful  journals  is  the  following:  * 'Mem- 
ory IS  of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  eclectic. 
Many  men  say  they  have  no  memory,  simply 
because  they  are  unable  to  recite  a  poem  or 
quote  a  prose  passage  with  accuracy.  But 
ttie  sort  of  memory  needed  for  this,  while  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  Every  child  possesses  it,  and  every 
actor.  After  childhood  it  may  be  diflficult 
to  develop  a  strong  verbal  memory,  yet 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done.  While  the 
verbal  memory  may  be  greatly  strengthened 
the  other  is  certainly  capable  of  marked 
development.  It  proceeds  entirely  by  the 
association  of  ideas.  You  read  or  learn  a 
passage  that  strikes  you  and  instantly  fix 
it  in  the  brain  for  reference.  It  may  be  long 
before  the  occasion  comes  to  use  it,  out  when 
it  does  come  the  brain  may  automatically 
produce  it.  It  may  not  be  produced  accu- 
rately, or  verbatim;  but  often  you  will 
recall  where  you  read  it,  and  will  turn 
to  it  and  use  it.  This  sort  of  memory  is 
common,  almost  universal.  It  may  be  de- 
veloped in  every  thoughtful  man  ;  and  he 
who  cannot  recite  poems  and  other  choice 
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things  in  literature  at  will — though  such 
ability  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  striven 
for — often  possesses,  in  extraordinary  de- 
gree, this  most  useful  faculty  of  storing 
facts  and  reproducing  them  when  desired 
or  needed.** 

**  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  that 
were  there,"  Paul  tells  us,  **  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing. '  *  Like  them,  we  roam 
the  world  of  pedagogy  far  and  wide,  to  find 
something  "new"  in  matter  and  method, 
never  dreaming  that  often  the  old  may  be  in- 
finitely better;  that  under  our  very  feet  and 
all  about  us  are  '*  acres  of  diamonds,*'  if  we 
have  but  eyes  to  see  them.  Swedenborg 
tells  of  the  perpetual  buzzing  noise  that 
attends  the  groups  of  those  known  as  "rea- 
soners**  in  the  spirit  world, men  wise  in  their 
own  conceit.  At  times  he  drew  near  to  one 
group  or  another  to  learn  what  might  be  the 
subject  of  their  earnest  disputation,  and 
what  sort  of  discussion  it  might  be  that  in 
the  distance  buzzed  and  hummed  so  steadily. 
And  the  buzzing  of  these  self-styled  '*  reas- 
oners"  grew  louder— that  was  all— while 
from  the  silent,  patient  heavens  came  the 
still  small  voice  of  Wisdom,  the  only  voice 
in  all  the  wide  expanse  that  spoke  to  his 
soul. 

We  too  may  hear  this  voice,  if  we  will,  as 
it  comes  down  to  us  from  God  and  from  the 
fathers  ;  and  in  obedience  to  its  calm  behest, 
we  will  not  vainlv  attempt  to  give  the  child 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  human 
knowledge.  We  will  teach  but  a  few  things, 
those  which  are  essential,or  which  seem  most 
desirable.  In  these  few  thines,  which  will  be 
made  to  touch  very  many  things  of  vast  im- 
portance and  undying  interest,  we  will  give 
definite  knowledge.  We  will  do  this  m  a 
way  to  attract,  so  far  as  we  can.  So  far  as  we 
can  also,  we  will  give  only  such  knowledge 
as  is  worth  retaining,  and  is  sure  to  be  ap- 
proved best  by  the  child  grown  to  the  mature 
life  of  intelligent  manhood  or  womanhood. 
Nor  will  we  torget  this  truth  of  tremendous 
importance  in  tne  work  of  the  teacher — that 
it  is  not  one  generation  only  that  is  before 
us  in  the  school — for  in  teaching  these  boys 
and  girls  we  are,  in  a  degree,  teaching  their 
great-grandchildren . 

Are  we  teaching  the  best  things  ?  We  are 
everywhere  trying  to  do  this.  But  there  is 
so  much  blundering  theory,  so  much  mis- 
taken practice.  There  is  unrest  and  dissat- 
isfaction everywhere  amongst  thoughtful 
people.  They  tell  us  the  schools  are  not  do- 
ing their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  either 
in  the  matter  of  sound  elementary  scholar- 
ship, or  in  moulding  thought  and  character 
ana  shaping  life  to  the  high  ends  that  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  them  ;  that  they  are 
working  far  too  much  on  the  low  plane  of 
self-interest  and  vulgar  self-seeking. 

And  all  this  is  true  of  very  many  schools 
both  in  city  and  country.  There  are  schools 
in  which  things  sweet  and  noble,  generous 
and  beautiful,  seem  seldom  or  never  to  be 


thought  of  or  spoken  of;  in  which  the 
splendid  imagery  of  the  poet  is  never  made 
to  pass  before  the  rapt  vision  of  the  child;  in 
which  the  grandeur  of  heroic  achievement 
or  self-sacrifice  is  never  held  up,  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  growing  boy  or  girl  with 
quickened  heart-beat,  and  imitated  humbly 
afar  off.  Alas,  for  the  men  and  women  who 
were  children  where  all  this  was  true  !  And 
alas  for  to-morrow  where  this  is  true  to-day  ! 

You  have  perhaps  forgotten  some  of  the 
teachers  who  taught  you  the  alphabet  and 
spelling,  penmanship  and  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  what  not — a  *'dry 
grammatical  cinaer**  one  and  another  of 
Uiem  may  have  been,  for  whom  you  have 
neither  gratitude  nor  affection.  But  the 
man  or  woman  who  gave  you  glowing 
thought  and  noble  imagery,  the  thrill  of 
heroic  impulse  and  high  aspiration,  he  or 
she  is  immortal. 

Who  are  the  best  people  you  have  known  > 
those  whom  you  have  most  enjoyed  ?  from 
whom  j'ou  have  had  most  good?  They 
who  knew  fine  things  and  loved  them, 
who  thought  them,  and  said  them,  and 
wrote  them,  and  sang  them,  and  put 
them  deep  into  your  heart  of  hearts  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  Would  we  be  so 
remembered  by  some  of  our  pupils  when 
we  have  **  crossed  the  bar,**  the  path  is  open 
and  the  way  is  clear.  But  it  is  a  Way  in 
which  none  are  found  to  walk,  save  only 
unselfish  souls  of  wise  purpose  and  high 
courage.  Unselfishness  is  the  secret  of  all 
true  success,  of  all  enduring  good  report,  in 
teaching  as  in  any  other  worthy  field  of 
effort.  **  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it.**  The  self-seeker,  working  for  mere 
wages,  is  in  the  long  race  a  failure,  never 
truly  beloved,  and  soon  forgotten.  Not 
*'mine'*  but  "thine**  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  best  lives.  Think  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  life  such  as  this  upon  a 
large  school ! 

Teachers  such  as  these  are  the  very  elect 
of  God.  They  are  God's  angels  dispensing 
heavenly  manna  to  His  children.  We  care 
little  to  remember  those  who  directed  for  us 
only  the  dull  routine  of  school  life,  but  we 
venerate  the  memory  of  the  sainted  ones  in 
our  school  calendar  who  were  teachers  in- 
deed !  For  they  made  real  to  us  the  "splen- 
dor of  grass  and  flower,**  the  privilege  and 
the  glory  of  living  in  a  world  and  in  an  age 
like  this;  the  beauty,  and  the  duty,  and  the 
promise,  of  human  life.  How  wrought  they 
this  miracle  of  grace  ?  By  giving,  without 
measure  or  stint,  the  best  they  had  in  their 
own  richly  endowed  natures,  and  the  best 
they  had  gathered  from  all  the  world  beside, 
"  giving  all  as  though  they  gave  nothing.*' 

"The  way  to  the  blessedness  that  is  in 
music,  as  to  all  other  blessedness,**  says 
George  Macdonald,  "  lies  through  weary 
labors,  and  the  master  must  suffer  with  the 
disciple.**  So  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
had  in  this  study  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
masters,  the  teacher  must  be  willing — glad, 
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indeed — to  do  this  work  along  with  his 
pupils.  These  choice  things  must  soon  be 
apart  from  the  printed  page,  and  "in  the 
air;"  and  in  all  this  the  reward,  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  is  hardly  less  in  the  *'  liv- 
ing present"  than  in  the  certain  future. 
Besiaes,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
work  all  the  better  if  it  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  to  whom  they  look  as  leader  and 
guide. 

It  is  often  surprising  with  what  readiness 
a  song,  a  hymn,  a  poem  of  some  length,  or 
a  prose  selection,  may  be  learned  by  a  large 
scnool  with  some  help  and  direction  on  toe 
part  of  the  teacher,  though  for  the  most  part 
they  may  be  committed  to  memory  without 
such  assistance.  **We  learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  and  the  memory  is  greatly  improved 
and  strengthened  by  this  exercise.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  average  school  curricu- 
lum to  equal  this  in  its  lasting  influence 
upon  mind  and  heart.  We  must  know  the 
ordinary  branches  of  knowledge,  but  they 
are  largely  ot  **  the  machine,"  fitting  us  the 
better  for  the  business  or  professional  life  of 
the  world.  And  this  is  what  they  are  meant 
to  do.  What  high  thought  or  noble  pur- 
pose, moulding  life  and  shaping  character, 
do  pupils  get  out  of  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or 
geometry,  or  other  science,  as  it  is  usually 
taught?  For  these  better  things  we  must 
look  elsewhere.  The  time  appointed  for  our 
school  work  is  short,  and  the  grist  that  is 
ground  in  the  schools  has  in  it  a  very  large 
proportion  of  bran  and  '*  chopped  stuflT" 
Let  us  put  in  enough  good  wheat,  and  run 
the  mill  with  such  care  as  to  insure  at  least 
fairly  good  Graham  flour  for  human  souls  to 
feed  upon.  Our  thoughts  come  we  know 
not  whence  or  how.  I^et  us  put  into  the 
mind  of  youth  all  the  suggestiveness  to- 
wards good  thought  that  lies  in  our  power. 
The  mind  will  have  something  to  exercise 
itself  upon  ;  and  to  rise  to  good  requires 
more  effort  than  to  sink  downward  to  the 
low  plane  of  idle  personalities,  cheap  gos- 
sip, evil  suggestion,  and  ignoble  aims. 

Therefore  during  school  days  commit  to 
memory  much  that  is  best  in  our  literature. 
We  have  all  the  favorable  conditions.  The 
pupils  are  with  us  in  the  schools.  The 
programme  of  their  work  is  arranged  by 
ourselves  as,  in  our  judgment,  shall  be  for 
their  best  good.  We  can  give  to  them  a 
vast  store  of  precious  treasure — wealth  that 
can  never  be  squandered  or  lost,  like  that 
inherited  in  the  way  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, city  real  estate,  or  paternal  acres — 
wealth  that  will  increase  by  more  than 
earthly  compound  interest,  and  which, 
•either  in  itself  or  in  its  essence,  can  be 
taken  with  them  when  they  go  beyond— for 
is  it  not  immortal  treasure  ? 

Regarding  this  c;Teat  matter  as  I  do,  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  duty,  human  re- 
OTonsibility,  and  a  confident  expectation  of 
the  life  to  come,  if  I  were  a  sujlerintendent 
of  schools,  I  would  give  this  subject  a  prom- 
inent place  throughout  the  course  from  the 


primary  to  the  high  school— if  principal  of 
a  Normal  or  Training  school  it  should  be  my 
first  purpose,  whatever  else  must  give  way 
to  do  this,  to  put  abundantly  into  the  thought 
and  memory  of  those  preparing  to  be  teach- 
ers the  fine  gold  of  literature,  which  they 
having  would  again  pass  on  to  their  pupils 
in  after  years  in  unceasing  round  of  benefac- 
tion—as a  teacher,  I  would  give  it  (as  I  do) 
the  place  of  honor  upon  the  school  pro- 
gramme— as  Sunday-school  superintendent, 
I  would  take  enough  time,  though  it  might 
be  half  the  time  of  the  session,  to  teacn  a 
hymn  or  psalm,  or  similar  precious  thing  to 
the  entire  school,  having  concert  recitation 
of  others  that  had  previously  been  taught — 
everybody,  old  and  young,  so  far  as  possible, 
taking  part  in  the  exercise — as  Secretary  or 
oflficigfl  in  charge  of  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association,  or  similar  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  or  young  women,  I 
would  make  this  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Any  man  doing 
this  work  well,  would  be  more  than  mill- 
ionaire in  ability  to  confer  benefaction  upon 
his  kind,  just  in  proportion  as  spiritual 
things  are  of  greater  account  than  material 
things. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  school  hours  of 
our  city  some  years  ago,  which  being  gen- 
eral included  the  high  school  and  took  an 
hour  from  our  day— against  our  protest  that 
the  time  was  too  short,— we  were  compelled 
to  drop  certain  work  that  was  important, 
thougn  not  directly  in  the  line  ot  school 
studies,  and  at  length  I  became  so  dissatis- 
fied with  results  in  a  direction  in  which  the 
school  had  previously  been  strotig,  that, 
some  four  years  ago,  I  determined  to  cut 
out  a  period  of  two  hours  each  Tuesday 
morning,  and  have  some  of  the  most  gifted 
and  best  men  in  human  history  come  in  to 
help  us  during  the  brief  period  we  could  afford 
for  them.  They  have  companied  with  us 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
their  blessed  association.  Our  own  great 
mistake  as  a  teacher  has  been  that  we  did  not 
give  these  good  men  and  women  this  cordial 
invitation  lull  forty  years  ago. 

We  usually  have  in  the  boys'  high  school 
of  Lancaster,  one  selection  in  prose  and  one 
in  verse,  each  week,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  session.  We  take  things  striking, 
suggestive,  istrong,  tender,  beautiful — a  few 
of  them  only,  and  from  many  sources,  for 
the  field  of  literature  is  very  rich  in  treas- 
ure and  we  can  but  gather  a  little  here  and 
there.  We  think  about  these  things,  talk 
about  them;  the  boys  recite  them  in  concert; 
they  write  them  from  memory  in  blank 
books  kept  for  this  use,  with  attention  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  ar- 
rangement of  lines  and  matter.  Two  or 
three  or  four  of  these  are  named  on  the  black- 
board for  declamation  day,  which  comes 
round  to  each  lad  once  in  two  weeks,  and  he 
recites  what  is  called  for  when  he  goes  to  the 
platform.  It  is  desirable  to  have  something 
m  the  hands  of  the  pupils  from  which  they 
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can  get  much  of  what  is  wanted.  We  have 
been  using  the  three  numbers  of  Butler's 
Literary  Selections. 

The  teacher  commits  these  selections  to 
memory  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  the  book 
is  hardly  referred  to  by  either  after  learning 
them,  except  to  make  sure  of  a  doubtful 
word  or  phrase,  so  as  to  be  as  near  *'  letter 
perfect "  as  possible.  The  average  time  per 
week  given  to  the  learning  of  these  things 
by  the  boys  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  hours 
— and  the  teacher  gives  more  time  to  it  than 
the  average  pupil .  The  memory  is  strength- 
ened by  this  work,  and  in  every  way  good 
results  from  this  feature  of  our  weekly  pro- 
gramme, which  is  continued  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Do  we  forget  these 
things.^  Of  course  we  do.  But  they  are 
readily  recalled.  It  is  only  the  phenomenal 
man  that  remembers  everything!  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  diflficulty 
in  committing  to  memory,  and  for  these 
some  allowance  must  be  made.  To  hear  a 
large  school  recite,  in  concert,  these  fine 
things  one  after  another,  by  the  dozen,with- 
out  reference  to  the  book — some  of  them  the 
choicest  in  all  the  world  of  literature — is  out 
of  the  ordinary  experience,  even  in  these 
latter  days  of  universal  education,  elaborate 
school  curriculum,  and  expert  school  man- 
agement. 

The  habit  in  the  schools  of  touching  the 
Bible  for  themselves  and  thinking  of  it  on 
week  davs  is  also  good.  It  is  astonishing, 
now  and  then,  when  Bible  characters  or 
events  are  spoken  of.  to  find  how  few  pupils 
are  familiar  with  the  facts  or  references. 
Bible  wisdom  is  the  best  the  world  has 
known,  and  in  the  wash  and  slush  of  printed 
matter  of  our  time,  boys  and  girls  are  grow- 
ing up  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
Book.  If  you  doubt  it,  try  the  next  school 
you  enter.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
first  Psalm,  the  eighth,  the  twenty-third, 
the  Beatitudes,,  the  thirteenth  of  Corinthians, 
and  other  immortal  things  from  the  Bible. 
Teach  them  a  number  of  the  best  hymns. 
Make  them  their  own  by  reciting  many  of 
them  one  after  another  in  concert  and  indi- 
vidually, until  these  are  as  familiar  to  them 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  themselves  as 
sure  upon  them  as  upon  the  multiplication 
table. 

The  list  of  the  past  two  years,  as  we  take  it 
from  our  memorandum  book,  might  readily 
be  made  better,  but  it  is  good  enough  for 
our  purpose. 

COMMITTED  TO  MEMORY  DURING  1894-5. 

The  Song  of  the  Camp,  by  Bayard  Taylor; 
and  Enduring  Influence. 

Labor  is  Worship,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood;  and 
The  Nobility  of  Labor.  Orville  Dewey. 

In  Memoriam,  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and 
Address  at  Gettysburg.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Francis  Scott 
Key;  Columoia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  D. 
T.  Shaw;  and  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee, 
S.  F.  Smith. 


Abou  Ben  Adhem.  Leigh  Hunt;  and  The 
Boys,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Passage,  Uhland;  and  Rienzi's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Romans,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Mitford. 

Over  the  Hill,  George  Macdonald ;  and 
Among  My  Books,  Alexander  Smith. 

Small  Beginnings,  Charles  Mackay;  and 
The  North  American  Indians,  Charles 
Sprague. 

A  Psalm  of  Life,  H.  W.  Longfellow;  and 
Hamlet  to  the  Players,  Shakespeare. 

Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation,  J.  R. 
Lowell ;  and  The  Mystery  of  Life. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes;  and  Regulus  to  the  Roman  Senate 
(in  part),  Epes  Sargent. 

Hannah  the  Mother;  and  Regulus  to  the 
Roman  Senate  (completed). 

Oh.  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud?  William  Knox;  and  ist  Psalm. 

To-day  and  Tomorrow,  Gerald  Massey; 
and  XXIII.  Psalm. 

Polonius  to  Laertes  (Hamlet),  Shakspeare; 
and  The  Cynic,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Ulysses.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Dying  Gladiator,  Lord  Byron;  and 
13th  chapter  of  ist  Corinthians. 

Knowing,  C.  P.  Cranch;  and  Crossing  the 
Rubicon,  J.  S.  Knowles. 

To  a  Waterfowl,  Wm.  C.  Bryant;  Patriot- 
ism, Walter  Scott.  The  Isle  of  Yew;  and  the 
Bible  in  the.  Nursery,  Thomas  De  (Juincey. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  Lord 
Byron. 

The  Dream  of  Clarence  (Richard  III.), 
Shakspeare. 

Marmion  and  Douglas,  Walter  Scott; 
Definite  Training,  John  Ruskin. 

**The  Good,  Great  Man;"  and  Spartacus 
to  the  Gladiators.  Elijah  Kellogg. 

Thanatopsis,  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant;  and 
XC.  Psalm. 

Ozymandias.  by  Shelley;  "Break,  Break, 
Break,"  and  The  Bugle  Song,  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Samuel  Wood- 
worth  ;  and  Glory,  Francis  Wayland. 

Spring,  Mary  Howitt;  and  Angel  Faces, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Mulock. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  and  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  (Henry  VIII).  Shakspeare. 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young ;  and 
Beaut}'  of  the  Clouds,  John  Ruskin. 

Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Thomas  Campbell; 
and  The  Gentleman,  G.  W.  Doane. 

There  is  no  Death.  Edward  Ly tton  Bulwer. 

COMMITTED  TO  MEMORY  DURING  1895-6. 

Polonius  to  Laertes  and  Hotspur  and  the 
Fop.  Shakspeare. 

The  Dying  Gladiator,  Lord  Byron  ;  and 
Enduring  Influence. 

The  Song  of  the  Camp,  Bayard  Taylor ; 
and  Our  National  Banner,  Edward  Everett. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Samuel  Wood- 
worth  ;  and  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean, 
D.  T.  Shaw. 

The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  Robert  Southey  ; 
and  the  Mystery  of  Life. 
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Providence,  William  Cowpjer ;  and  Tribute 
to  Washington,  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Cato's  Soliloquy,  Joseph  Addison  ;  and 
Among  My  Books,  Alexander  Smith. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  and  Work, 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

God  Knoweth,  Mary  A.  Bridgman ;  and 
The  Red  Thread  of  Honor,  W.  D.  Adams. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  Ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Closing  Year,  George  D.  Prentice ; 
and  There  is  No  Death,  Lord  Lytton. 

The  Lost  Chord,  Adelaide  A.  Proctor ;  and 
Hannah  the  Mother. 

The  Charmer,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  City  of  the  Living,  Margaret  E. 
Sangster. 

Thanatopsis,  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  and 
Brutus  on  the  Death  of  Caesar,  Shakspeare. 

The  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Robert  Lowell  ; 
and  VIII  Psalm. 

Over  the  Hill,  George  Macdonald ;  and 
The  Beatitudes. 

Driving  Home  the  Cows,  Kate  P.  Osgood; 
and  XC  Psalm. 

Now,  Charles  Mackay  ;  and  Too  Dear  for 
the  Whistle,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young ;  and 
Hamlet  to  the  Players,  Shakspeare. 

Dickens  in  Camp,  Bret  Harte  ;  and  Ogg, 
the  Son  of  Beorl,  George  Eliot. 

Labor  is  Worship,  Frances  S.  Osgood ; 
and  The  Reformer,  Horace  Greeley. 

Small  Beginnings,  Charles  Mackay  ;  and 
Fall  of  Wolsey,  Shakspeare. 

Spring,  Mary  Howitt ;  and  Greece,  Lord 
Byron. 

Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud  ?  William  Knox. 

DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION. 

The  following  selections  have  been  learned 
during  the  current  school  session,  some 
being  given  year  after  year  that  they  may 
become  familiar  as  ** household  words:** 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young;  and  En- 
during Influence. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  J.  H.  Newman;  and 
Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,  Elijah  Kellogg. 

To  Agassiz  on  his  Fiftieth  Birth-day,  H. 
W.  Longfellow;  and  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

In  School  Days,  J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  Address 
at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  Giveth  his  Beloved  Sleep.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Browning;  Polonius  to  Laertes,  Shakspeare. 

The  Passage,  Uhland ;  Among  My  Books, 
Alexander  Smith. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  Robert  Southey;  and 
XC.  Psalm. 

Green  Be  the  Turf,  Fitz- Greene  Halleck; 
and  LXXXIV  Psalm. 

Each  and  All,  R.  W.  Emerson;  and  XXIII 
Psalm. 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill,  William 
Wordsworth;  and  CXXI  Psalm. 

Driving  Home  the  Cows,  Kate  P.  Osgood; 
and  I  Psalm. 


The  City  of  the  Living,  Margaret  E. 
Sangster;  and  XIII  of  i  Corinthians. 

A  Psalm  of  Life,  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

The  Touchstone,  Wm.  Allingnam;  and  the 
North  American  Indians,  Charles  Sprague. 

The  Closing  Year,  George  D.  Prentice ; 
and  Patriotism,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Rinff  Out,  Wild  Bells,  Alfred  Tennyson; 
and  The  Beatitudes. 

Do  the  boys  get  great  good  out  of  it? 
Many  do,  to  whom  it  will  be  increasing 
good  through  all  their  lives.  Anything  of 
which  this  can  be  said  deserves  to  be  rated 
essential.  Our  boys  who  go  to  college  soon 
find  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
knowing  so  many  choice  things  in  English 
literature.  And  boys  who  go  higher  than 
college  !  In  our  last  year's  class  there  was 
a  vouth  of  clear  brain  and  steady  purpose, 
who  would  have  entered  college  this  j^ear 
with  better  preparation  than  any  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  was  taken  ill  some  months  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  and  was  confined  to 
the  house  until  his  death  a  few  weeks  since. 
When  I  called  to  see  him  a  day  or  two  before 
he  died,  his  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper 
and  he  was  quietly  awaiting  the  end,  glad 
to  think  it  so  near.  As  I  sat  on  the  side  of 
his  bed  and  talked  with  him  of  familiar 
things,  I  recalled  his  having  learned  the 
ninetieth  Psalm,  and  said,  "You  know  the 
grand  old  verse,  *Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations.*  '*  With 
a  glad  smile,  **0h,  yes!**  he  whispered, 
for  he  could  no  longer  speak  above  his 
breath,  and  went  on  with  the  verses  that 
follow,  adding  eagerly,  in  a  whisper,  when 
he  had  ended,  "Oh,  how  good  many  of  those 
sweet  and  noble  things  that  we  learned  in 
the  High  School  have  been  to  me  when  I 
have  been  kept  in  the  house  all  these  long 
months  !  What  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
think  them  over  and  over  again !  **  He  was 
dying,  but  these  things  out  of  his  school 
life  he  recalled  with  rare  gratification  even 
then.  Not  mathematics  or  science  or  Latin 
or  Greek— and  he  was  foremost  in  all  of  these 
studies— only  this!  Is  it  good  to  do  such 
work  ?    I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lancaster  School  Board,  Hon. 
John  B.  Warfel,  is  much  interested  in  this 
work,  and  commits  some  of  these  things  to 
memory  in  giving  assistance  at  home  to  his 
little  grandson.  In  Europe  on  a  recent  visit, 
while  in  Scotland,  it  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  be  able  to  recall  page  after 
page  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  the 
localities  which  Sir  Walter  has  made  the 
scene  of  this  favorite  poem.  He  committed 
these  things  to  memory  in  his  younger 
days,  and  commends  this  work  to  the  boys 
as  one  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  school. 
We  go  a  little  farther  than  Mr.  Warfel,  and 
think  it  altogether  the  best  thing,  for  its  in- 
fluence in  opening  blind  eyes  to  see  those 
things  that  give  the  best  culture,  and  in 
quickening  the  sensibilities  to  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  best  things  in  the  world  ;  after 
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that  we  put  our  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  after  that,  perhaps,  Latin  and 
Greek,  history  and  botany ;  then  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  etc.  All  would 
not  agree  to  this,  but  it  is  the  order  of 
imi>ortance  in  which  we  would  name  these 
subjects  in  our  own  experience. 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who, 
with  her  nurse,  was  walking  at  the  seaside. 
They  came  to  an  inlet,  and  the  nurse  decided 
to  row  across,  shortening  the  walk  home. 
When  the  boat  reached  the  opposite  side 
she  put  the  child  ashore,  knowing  she  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  home,  and  rowed 
the  borrowed  boat  back.  The  distance  was 
short,  but  very  rough  and  difficult  for  a 
little  girl  of  four.  She  struggled  on  through 
the  coarse  grass  and  sand,  climbing  hillocks 
and  walking  throng[h  depths.  At  last  her 
mother  saw  her  coming  and  hurried  to  meet 
her.  She  exclaimed,  *  *  Were  you  frightened, 
my  sweet  ?  '  *  •  *  I  felt  very  lost, '  *  was  the  re- 
ply, **butl  sang  *  Lead,  Kindly  Light,*  to 
myself  all  the  way."  What  a  strong  argu- 
ment this  for  teaching  little  children  hvmns 
and  |>oetry  that  have  thoueht  in  tnem? 
The  pity  of  it,  that  the  minds  of  children 
are  filled  so  often  with  nonsense,  when  it 
would  require  no  greater  effort  to  give  them 
the  inspiration  of  good  literature!  Non- 
sense rhymes  are  good  enough  in  their  time 
and  place;  but  let  the  everlasting  things  be 
taugntas  well.  Can  an  hour  or  more  be 
spent  to  better  purpose  than  in  committing 
this  beautiful  poem  to  memory?  It  was 
written  by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1833. 

Lead,  kindly  Light  amid  th*  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  ou  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;, one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  be  gone. 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  lov'd  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Do  we  as  teachers  hesitate  to  begin  so 
good  a  work  because  it  involves  unusual 
effort  ?  Let  us  rather  think  of  the  end  ;  for, 
like  good  St.  Christopher,  we  *' labor  for 
eternal  life  *  *  —for  them  and  for  ourselves.  In 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  when  Jeanie  Deans 
makes  her  touching  appeal  to  Queen  Caro- 
line for  the  life  of  her  sister,  she  says— and 
the  heart  of  the  world  has  felt  that  appeal: 
"  When  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes 
to  high  and  low— lang  and  late  may  it  be 


yours! — oh,  my  lady,  then  it  is  not  what  we 
have  done  for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have 
done  for  others,  ^that  we  think  on  most 
pleasantly.*' 

Mr.  McCaskey  then  gave  the  teachers  a 
very  simple  and  ready  method  of  learning, 
or  teaching  a  class  or  school,  a  poem  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  of  knowing  and  plac- 
ing the  stanzas  in  their  proper  order.  Long- 
fellow's Birthday  Poem  to  Agassiz  was 
selected.  A  key- word  or  phrase  was  taken 
from  the  first  line  of  each  verse,  as  italicized 
in  the  poem  given  below,  and  numbered 
on  the  fingers  or  in  the  air,  and  upon 
these  eight  words  the  Institute  was  drilled 
rapidly  so  as  to  recall  them  promptlv,  then 
the  line,  then  the  entire  verse,  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  order  of  the  lines,  until 
finally  the  whole  poem  was  learned  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  an  interesting,  and  very 
suggestive  and  helpful  exercise.  He  does 
not  nave  much  respect  for  any  system  of 
mnemonics,  but  regards  the  matter  of  mem- 
orizing as  so  much  work  to  be  done,  takine 
advantage  of  any  helps  that  may  be  had 
from  words  or  phrases,  or  rhymes,  or  length 
of  lines,  in  the  poem  itself. 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

MAY  28,  1857. 


It  vi9iB  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Sa3ring :  **  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.'* 

"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
**  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.'' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  ivay  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child^ 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old. 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  mother  at  home  savs  *'  Hark  1 
For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 

It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 
And  my  boy  does  not  return  I " 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PRAISE. 


BY  MARY  E.    CANNING. 


[ANY  educators  of  the  present  day 
iTX  have  a  theory  that  if  children  who 
have  tried  their  very  best  be  prevented 
from  knowing  when  their  work  is  bad, 
they  will  soon  improve;  this  improvement 
increasing  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  power.  This  theory  is  being  tested  at 
the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  and 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  nothing  is  more  helpful  toward  a 
useful  and  happy  life  than  real  honest 
praise. 

The  theory,  held  by  some,  that  to 
praise  a  person  only  fills  him  with  vanity 
and  so  prevents  greater  effort,  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  thought  that  he  never 
does  and  never  can  do  anything  well  will 
prove  discouraging  to  even  the  stoutest 
hearted;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  one 
who  is  striving  to  do  well,  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  succeeding  will  act  as  a  power- 
ful incentive,  goading  him  on  to  achieve 
still  greater  success. 

With  children,  especially,  praise  is  a 
necessity.'  Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
to  a  child  than  the  thought  that  every- 
thing he  does  is  either  wrong  or,  at  best, 
nothing  above  the  ordinary.  To  have 
everything  he  does  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  his  best  efforts  meeting  with  no 
approval,  will  soon  lead  him  to  cease  his 
efforts  altogether.  While  a  word  of 
praise,  or  it  may  be  only  an  approving 
glance  or  smile,  will  cause  the  little  face 
to  light  up  with  pleasure,  and  because  he 
knows  that  his  mother  or  his  teacher  likes 
to  see  him  doing  well,  he  resolves  to  do 
still  better  in  the  future. 

Teachers  should  know  the  value  of 
praise  from  their  own  experience.  If  a 
teacher  feels  that  she  is  not  winning  the 
hearts  of  her  scholars,  she  becomes  dis- 
couraged; but  if  she  knows  that  they 
think  her  the  very  best  teacher  in  the 
school,  that  they  speak  of  her  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  she  is  at  once  lifted 
up  and  stimulated  to  greater  effort  in 
their  behalf.  Nor  does  this  praise  from 
her  little  ones  lead  to  any  feeling  of 
vanity.  On  the  contrary,  it  brings  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  humility  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  be  worthy  the  loving  trust 
of  the  children  under  her  care.  If  praise 
can  so  influence  the  teacher,  it  has  a  still 
greater  influence  on  the  scholar. 

Extravagant  flattery  is  to  be  avoided. 


The  child  must  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  can  do  everything  better  than  his  fel- 
lows, nor  must  he  be  made  to  think  that 
wrong  is  right;  but  when  he  does  well, 
encourage  him  to  go  on  trying  to  do  well 
always.  Paint  the  right  in  such  beauti- 
ful colors  that  the  wrong  will  be  entirely 
lost  to  sight,  or,  in  other  words,  aim  to 
cultivate  the  positive  side  of  the  child's 
character  and  the  negative  side  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Instead  oi  constantly  hold- 
ing up  before  the  children  the  things 
which  they  should  not  do,  let  us  teach 
them  those  things  that  they  should  do, 
and  encourage  them  by  sincere,  judicious 
praise.  — American  Jatimal  of  Education, 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY  W.  H.  VBNABLS. 


A  TEACHER  of  whom  I  think  with 
particular  satisfaction  was  John  P. 
Hole,  who,  I  believe,  became  an  influen- 
tial and  justly  honored  educator  in  North- 
em  Ohio.  I  trust  he  is  still  engaged  in 
the  noblest  of  professions,  and  would  be 
glad  to  renew  his  acquaintance.  As  I 
remember  Mr.  Hole,  he  was  modest 
almost  to  shyness,  a  fact  which  did  not 
prevent  his  patrons  and  pupils  from  dis- 
covering his  intellectual  and  moral  merits. 
He  was  tall  and  slender,  and  he  also 
wore  a  long  linen  coat,  such  as  is  called 
a  duster.  I  associate  this  summer  garment 
with  his  memory  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  came  to  my  father's  house  on 
Saturday  with  his  outer  pockets  filled 
with  spring  beauties,  violets,  and  other 
wild  flowers,  which  floral  treasures  he 
had  deposited  where  he  supposed  they 
would  not  be  observed  by  any  unsenti- 
mental farmer,  who  might,  on  discover- 
ing such  a  sign  of  the  school-master's 
weakness,  report  him  as  effeminate,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  the  stern  duties  of  his 
office.  The  prejudice  which  many  of  the 
country  people,  both  men  and  women, 
of  strict  Puritanic  or  plain  Quaker  train- 
ing, manifested  against  flowers  and  other 
beautiful  objects  in  nature  and  art,  I 
often  think  about  with  wonder.  The 
best  service  which  Mr.  Hole  did  for 
the  school  and  the  neighborhood  was 
this :  he  kept  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices 
a  few  good  books,  choice  works  of  the 
highest  literary  value.  His  store  was 
hidden  away  under  the  sloping  lid  of  his 
big  desk;  and  now  and  then  a  pupil  was 
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induced  to  make  a  small  purchase,  not 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  seller's  pocket, 
but  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  buyer's 
mind.  I  remember  begging  of  my 
mother  a  silver  dollar,  which,  with 
throbbing  eagerness,  I  exchanged  for  a 
copy  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  bound  in 
green  cloth. 

In  the  period  of  which  I  write,  men 
only  were  considered  competent  to  con- 
duct the  education  of  children  in  com- 
mon schools.  The  **old  fogy"  element 
of  our  district  was  much  disturbed  when 
a  woman,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Janney,  was 
chosen  by  the  directors  to  manage  the 
Ridgeville  school  during  a  summer  term. 
The  lady's  administration  proved  a 
phenomenonal  succees.  I  take  occasion 
to  record  my  testimony  that  Miss  Janney,  ' 
a  bom  lady,  quiet,  dignified,  with  the 
refined  culture  which  comes  from  living 
in  a  home  filled  with  books,  and  the 
stimulating  influence  of  parents  and  con- 
genial brothers  and  sisters,  was  one  of 
the  best  teachers  I  ever  knew. 

The  several  instructors  were  fully  com- 
petent to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their 
profession,  but,  at  the  time  of  their  ser- 
vice in  Ridgeville,  I  was  too  young,  or, 
at  least  not  suflSciently  developed,  to  ap- 
preciate them,  or  to  realize  the  precious- 
ness  of  my  opportunity.  I  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  learning  or  of  being  taught. 
I  was  inert,  passive,  a  creature  being 
done-for  by  everybody  and  everything, 
but  doing  nothing  of  my  own  impulse 
and  desire.  My  intellectual  faculties  had 
scarcely  been  aroused.  My  passions  had 
taken  no  special  direction  ;  my  will  had 
not  applied  itself  to  the  task  of  control- 
ling myself.  The  man  to  whose  skill 
and  enthusiasm  I  ascribe  the  awakening 
of  my  studious  powers  made  his  advent 
on  the  tenth  of  November  in  1852. 

This  man  was  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Morris, 
now  editor  of  the  Miami  Helmet,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  then  an  ambitious  young  fellow 
fresh  from  the  classes  of  Farmers'  College 
near  Cincinnati,  in  which  inspiring  insti- 
tution he  had  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Professor  Alphonso  Wood,  the  distin- 
guished botanist.  Morris  entered  upon 
the  work  of  teaching  with  all  his  mind 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
might,  and,  I  may  add,  he  loved  his 
work  and  his  pupils  as  he  loved  himself, 
if  not  more.  Without  neglecting  the  re- 
quired branches,  he  introduced  new  sub- 
jects of  study  and  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  modes  of  learning.    We  lived  in 


the  midst  of  nature,  having  eyes  that  did 
not  see  and  ears  that  did  not  hear.  But 
he  removed  the  scales  from  our  sight  and 
opened  all  our  senses  to  the  ingress  of 
real  knowledge,  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge upon  which  all  books  must  depend. 
Especially  did  he  make  of  botany  a  scien- 
tific pursuit,  an  enthusiasm  and  a  delight. 
Morris  was  the  first  of  my  teachers  to 
provoke  a  spirit  of  inquiry;  he  showed  his 
pupils  how  things  happen,  and  asked  us 
to  discover  why.  Once  in  a  while  he 
would  write  on  the  blackboard  some 
question  to  the  whole  school,  designed  to 
pique  curiosity  and  to  set  the  brains  in 
action.  **Why  do  cold  fingers  ache!" 
was  the  inscription  we  saw  on  the  wall 
one  frosty  morning,  when  we  came  to  our 
desks  benumbed  by  the  outside  cold. 
'  Mr.  Morris's  educational  energy  was 
not  limited  to  the  nine  or  ten  hours  daily 
given  to  his  pupils  in  school.  He  led  us 
to  battle  of  evenings  against  competing 
schools  in  contests  of  spelling,  a  species 
of  scholastic  warfare  which  still  survived 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  our  district  had  an  unshaken  faith  that 
our  master  could  out-spell  any  other;  I 
never  knew  him  to  miss  a  word.  He 
was  our  captain,  and  led  us  to  many  vic- 
tories and  some  defeats.  I  was  wounded 
deeply  at  the  battle  of  Salem,  in  which  I 
went  down  betrayed  by  the  treacherous 
word  demesne,  in  which  I  transposed  the 
absurd  s  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  n.  But 
all  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by 
the  same  weapon.  Finally,  Morris 
handled  it  right. 

Better  than  any  spelling-school  was  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  debating  society 
which  Mr.  Morris  started,  and  not  only 
started,  but  kept  going  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence  in  Ridgeville.  I 
am  tempted  to  decide  that  that  debating 
society  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  came 
to  our  rural  community.  It  taught 
everybody  a  little  of  everything,  and  set 
even  the  dullest  to  meditating  on  subjects 
the  most  vital  and  invigorating.  We 
met  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  school- 
house  ;  every  seat  was  filled,  and,  on  ex- 
citing occasions,  the  aisles  were  crowded 
with  standing  auditors.  The  schoolboys 
were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
ercises. I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  tempt- 
ing theme,  further  than  to  say  that,  under 
the  persuasive  urgency  of  Perry  Bunnel, 
Dr.  Stokes  and  others,  I  precipitated  my 
maiden  speech  upon  an  applauding  audi- 
ence in  the  course  of  a  heated  discussion 
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on  the  resolution  :  **  The  American  Gov- 
ernment should  intervene  in  behalf  of 
Kossuth  and  oppressed  Hungary."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  my  oration  was  on 
the  side  of  liberty  or  death.  When  I 
rose  I  found  my  knees  shaking  as  if  they 
had  an  ague,  and  when  I  sat  down,  my 
heart  thumped  faster  than  the  drum-beats 
of  a  reveille.  It  was  a  delirious  agony, 
but  our  side  beat. 

The  story,  Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  was 
published  serially  from  June  1851  to 
April  1852,  in  the  National  Era,  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  edited  by  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bailey.  Mr.  Morris  was  perhaps  the  only 
subscriber  to  this  journal  in  Warren 
county.  Though  not  given  to  reading 
fiction,  he  was  fascinated  by  this  wonder- 
ful tale,  and  called  the  attention  of  my 
father  to  the  most  wonderful  and  power- 
ful romance  of  the  period.  The  files  of 
his  copy  of  the  paper  were  sent  to  our 
house,  and  we  all  eagerly  read  the  suc- 
cessive chapters. — Ohio  Ed.  Monthly, 


IS  TEACHING  A  PROFESSION? 


BY  DR.  I.BWIS  R.  HARI^KY. 


IP  teaching  is  not  a  profession,  the  fault 
lies  to  a  great  extent  with  those  en- 
gaged in  educational  work.  The  other 
professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
are  guarded  by  an  unwritten  code  of 
honor  that  all  lawyers  and  physicians  in 
good  standing  obey.  The  following  will 
serve  as  a  good  illustration:  I^awyers  do 
not  advertise  beyond  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  professional  card  in  the  news- 
papers. Anything  more  than  this  is 
considered  an  undue  solicitation  for 
business,  tending  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  attorney.  The  same  is  true  in  medi- 
cine. Extensive  advertising  will  at  once 
.bring  the  physician  into  disrepute,  and 
the  various  county  and  state  medical 
societies  have  on  different  occasions  taken 
vigorous  action  along  this  line. 

But  as  far  as  educational  work  is  con- 
cerned, facts  clearly  indicate  that  teach- 
ing is  not  guarded  by  any  code  of  pro- 
fessional ethics.  Take  the  style  of  ad- 
vertisement of  many  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  as  an  illustration:  The  high 
class  college  and  university  do  not  ad- 
vertise at  all,  beyond  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  examination  dates,  term  opening, 
etc.  This  is  right,  and  it  shows  that  our 
leading  institutions  have  set  a  good  pro- 


fessional example.     But  there  are  schools 
and  schools.     I  have  before  me  the  ad- 
vertisements  of  certain    institutions    of 
learning,  which  more  nearly  resemble  the 
barn-door  poster  of  the  hippodrome.     A 
certain    school    announces    the    largest 
buildings  in  the  world  ;  a  healthy  town  ;: 
passenger  elevators  to  all  floors;  positions- 
guaranteed    to  all  graduates.     Another 
declares  itself  to  be  *'the  pride  of  its^ 
friends  and  the  envy  of  its  enemies.** 

In  this  State  some  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  conduct  a  house-to-house  solici- 
tation for  students,  and  this  is  another 
cause  tending  to  degrade  the  profession. 
The  fakir  peddles  his  wares  along  the 
streets,  but  educators  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  this  disreputable  level.  Profes- 
sors (?)  of  some  of  these  schools  pay  visits 
through  the  counties  and  make  them* 
selves  odious  to  the  community  by  dictat- 
ing  to  parents  to  what  school  fliey  should 
send  their  children. 

What  can  we  expect  from  teachers^ 
when  institutions  of  learning  set  such  an 
example  as  this  ?  The  school  should  be 
the  fountain  from  which  the  highest 
educational  and  professional  ideals  flow^ 
Buildings  do  not  make  the  school,  for 
education  is  not  measCired  by  the  cubic 
yard.  Socrates  taught  in  the  crowded 
streets;  Plato  in  the  Academic  Gardens; 
Aristotle  in  the  shady  porches  of  the 
Lyceum,  while  the  greatest  of  all  teach- 
ers **  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.**  A 
school  is  to  be  commended  for  letting  the 
world  know  in  a  modest  way  what  excel- 
lence it  possesses,  but  this  can  best  be 
done  through  its  silent  influence  upon  the 
human  mind.  The  teacher  is  the  living 
force.  In  after  years,  the  student  will 
remember  but  very  little  about  the  size  of 
the  school  building  and  its  material 
appliances;  the  only  lasting  impression 
will  be  the  good  influence  of  the  teacher. 

As  the  true  teacher  turns  away  with 
disgust  from  the  exaggerated  advertise- 
ment of  the  average  school,  he  may  re- 
ceive a  purer  inspiration  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  Dr.  Higbee  spent  his  most 
profitable  days  in  Mercersburg  College, 
Pennsylvania,  a  little  institution  unknown 
to  the  world;  but  the  pupils  who  sat  at 
the  feet  of  this  great  teacher  probably  had 
a  better  opportunity  than  those  who 
attend  the  schools  that  advertise  as  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  school  depends  on  the  teacher — a 
fact  that  a  great  many  institutions  fail  to 
realize  in  preparing  their  advertisements 
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If  this  fact  were  taken  into  consideration, 
many  institutions  of  learning  would  com- 
mand more  respect,  and  the  influence 
upon  the  professional  life  of  the  teachers 
would  be  vast. — School  Education. 


OUR  RELATION  TO  OUR  NORMAL 
SCHOOL* 


BY  J.  R.  FWCKINGER. 


I  ASSUME,  in  the  beginning,  that  Nor- 
mal School  is  here  used  in  a  generic 
sense;  that  the  relation  of  **  ourselves  "  to 
that  generic  school  is  a  friendly  one.  I 
deem  these  assumptions  necessary,  be- 
cause in  an  interstate  meeting  with  school 
men  representing  diverse  educational 
systems,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  make 
the  treatment  of  any  subject  specific.  My 
second  assumption  is  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  avoiding  **  storm-centres,"  but  of  em- 
phasizing that  altruism  which  I  know 
does  abide  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  edu- 
cators. 

I  shall  address  myself  to-daj'  to  just 
two  of  the  phases  of  the  subject :  the  re- 
lation of  the  Normal  School  to  the  coun- 
try and  smaller  borough  schools,  and  its 
relation  to  the  city  high  school.  This 
latter  phase,  some  of  you  may  think,  is 
the  point  of  divergence,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore pass  it  for  the  present.  This  method 
of  presentation  will  permit  me  to  formu- 
late my  line  of  thought  in  accordance 
with  my  own  experience,  that  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Normal  School  teacher,  which 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
every  part  of  this  paper. 

What  have  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania  done  for  the  country  and 
smaller  borough  schools?  The  answer 
to  this,  and  the  one  which  comes  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  teacher  that  has  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  on  the  subject,  is 
that  they  have  done  more  to  elevate  such 
schools  and  to  raise  their  ideals,  and  to 
infuse  proper  pedagogical  aims,  than  all 
other  agencies  since  the  origin  of  Normal 
Schools  in  this  state.  For  years  prior  to 
the  original  Normal  School  law  in  1857, 
the  constant  wail  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment and  of  all  who  had  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  schools,  was  the  low 
standard,  the  ineflBciency  of  the  teachers, 

♦Paper  read  by  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Principal  of 
Bdinboro  State  Normal  School,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  "Round  Table"  held  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
December  11-12, 1896. 


the  general  lack  of  aim  and  method.  Of 
course,  no  adequate  remedy  for  all  these 
evils  has  yet  been  found,  but  immeasur- 
able improvement  has  been  made,  and 
most  of  this  we  claim  for  the  Normal 
School. 

In  1855,  State  Superintendent  Curtin 
said,  in  referring  to  the  defects  and  wants 
of  the  system,  **The  leading  feature  of 
every  report  emanating  from  this  depart- 
ment for  20  years,  is  the  want  of  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  well-qualified  teachers." 
Three  years  later  and  one  year  after  the 
act  creating  Normal  Schools  had  been 
passed,  Supt.  Hickok  said,  ''The  Act 
itself  is  a  noble  monument  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  forecast.  Its  influence,  even 
in  advance  of  its  actual  operation,  has 
been  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  State." 

These  quotations  indicate  the  early 
condition  of  affairs.  The  remedy  seemed 
to  be  found  in  what  was  then  the  Normal 
idea,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  our 
state  proposed  to  incorporate  it  into  our 
school  system;  and  they  did  it,  although 
it  was  twenty  years  after  Horace  Mann 
had  applied  the  same  remedy  to  the 
schools  of  the  * '  Old  Bay  State. ' '  Liberal 
legislatures  aided  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  schools  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
system,  to-day,  embraces  thirteen  schools 
enrolling  each  year  an  average  atten- 
dance of  6500  pupils.  The  equip- 
ments of  these  schools  are  in  most  in- 
stances extensive  and  valuable.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  one,  they 
have  educated  over  116,000  pupils,  at  an 
average  cost  per  pupil  of  only  $19.00.  In 
thirty-nine  years,  they  have  graduated 
11,000  students,  and  33 J^  per  cent  of 
these  are  still  teaching.  They  have 
trained  8,000  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  now  in  service  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are,  besides,  1,600  Nor- 
mal trained  teachers,  teaching  in  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  twelfth  Normal  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  our  own  school  at  Edin- 
boro  has  the  honor  to  represent,  includes 
the  important  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford, 
Mercer,  Venango,  and  Lawrence,  aggre- 
gating a  population  of  almost  300,000 
people,  and  this  is  the  average  district  in 
population,  there  being  six  districts  in  the 
state  with  a  less  population.  In  these 
five  counties,  there  are  also  eight  cities 
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and  borotighs  having  city  superintendents, 
and  all  of  them,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, having  superior  High  Schools,  with 
four  year  courses.  The  graduates  of 
thsse  high  schools  are  able  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class  in  our  better  colleges. 
The  entire  teaching  force  in  all  of  these 
schools  in  this  district,  is  1918,  of  which 
number  1482  are  properly  designated 
country  school  teachers,  of  which  latter 
number  664,  or  42.9  per  cent.,  are  Normal 
educated. 

In  the  city  schools,  the  per  cent,  is  much 
less,  but  as  compared  with  those  who  are 
college  educated,  it  stands  at  about  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Figures  do  not  prove  everything,  but 
they  aflFord  a  basis  for  inference.  If  43 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  pub- 
lic schools  in  these  five  counties  have 
been  trained  in  one  special  kind  of  school, 
the  influence  of  that  school,  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  must  be  a  very  potent  factor,  in  this 
section  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  They  were 
created  as  training  schools  for  teachers, 
and  the  records  show  that  they  have 
come  nearer  fulfilling  their  mission  than 
any  other  class  of  schools  that  have  ever 
received  the  fostering  care  of  this  or  any 
other  state. 

Our  critics  say  that  if  we  are  profes- 
sional schools,  we  should  do  no  academic 
work.  My  friends,  I  dislike  to  take  your 
time  to  meet  this  argument,  for  it  has 
been  controverted  so  often  that  every 
reference  to  it  seems  trite.  Do  our 
iconoclasts  know  of  any  so-called  profes- 
sional schools  that  are  wholly  free  from 
such  criticism?  The  intelligent  can 
answer  this  question  for  themselves,  and 
the  answer  is  a  sufficient  refutation  to  that, 
the  superficial  side  of  the  criticism. 
There  is  another  and  deeper  answer  to 
it.  Academic  work  has  a  professional 
side  also,  and  this  fact  is  now  admitted, 
hence  the  highest  and  best  pedagogical 
orthodoxy  would  have  it  in  our  Normal 
Schools. 

Hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen:  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the 
argument  that  many  enter  Normal  and 
training  schools  with  such  slight  prepa- 
ration as  to  require  instruction  in  acad- 
emic subjects.  .  .  .  Academic  work  done 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  enforcing 
professional  truth,  has  its  place  in  a  pro- 
fessional school.  .  .  .  Professional  study 
{i,  e,,  of  a  subject)  diflfers  widely  from 
academic  study.     In  the  one  a  science  is 


studied  in  its  relation  to  a  studying  mind; 
in  the  other,  in  reference  to  its  principles 
and  applications.  The  aim  of  on&  kind 
of  study  is  power  to  apply;  of  the  other, 
power  to  present.  .  .  .  How  much 
broader  is  the  teacher  who  takes  both 
the  academic  and  the  professional :  he 
who  learns  that  he  may  know,  and  he 
who  learns  that  he  may  teach,  are  stand- 
ing in  quite  different  attitudes." 

We  have  digressed  in  order  to  bring 
before  this  body  the  current  criticisms. 
Reverting  now  to  our  query  as  to  what 
benefit  they  have  been  to  the  rural 
schools  (and  this  class  constitutes  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers),  we  answer  again,  and  more  em- 
phatically than  before,  that  they  are  the 
life  and  the  inspiration  of  this  class  of 
schools.  They  have  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  incalculably,  and 
they  have  aroused  a  professional  spirit 
that  is  rich  in  promise,  and  abiding  in 
character.  Our  County  Superintendents 
have  been  helped  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard,  and  Normal  graduates, 
with  at  least  some  professional  skill,  and 
in  some  instances  with  a  great  deal  of 
it,  are  filtering  down  into  the  very  low- 
est of  our  schools,  and  are  centres  of  the 
right  sort  of  influence. 

While  the  Normal  Schools  are  thus 
helping  the  lowest  grade  of  schools,  they 
are  also  influencing  their  bright  students 
to  finish  their  professional  and  academic 
work  in  the  college  and  university.  Yes- 
terday a  young  man  who  graduated  in 
1894  from  our  school  told  me  that  he, 
with  six  other  of  our  recent  graduates, 
were  students  |in  Allegheny  College  in 
this  city.  And  this  is  one  case  in  only 
one  of  our  Normal  Schools;  what  might 
the  other  twelve  schools  say  on  the  point? 

If  all  the  schools  of  our  grand  old 
Commonwealth  had  the  same  catholicity 
they  manifest,  the  harmony  would  be 
perfect.  Our  legal  status  in  the  system 
is  assured,  but  our  logical  status  is  some- 
what obscure  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  legislative  mind. 
Our  entire  educational  architecture  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  of  a  com- 
posite type,  hence  the  lack  of  apparent 
homogeneity.  There  is  an  abiding  pur- 
pose in  it  all,  but  some  of  us  fail  to  see 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  relation  of  the 
parts. 

This  brings  me  up  to  that  second  phase 
of  my  subject:  the  High  School  and  the 
Normal    School.     This    point    I  would 
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prefer  to  leave  to  abler  hands,  but  as  the 
subject  was  not  of  my  own  choosing,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  omit  it.  However,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  harmonious  rela- 
tion here  as  elsewhere,  if  we  only  choose 
to  see  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  point  of 
contact  is  not  clearly  defined.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  chief  evil  arising  from  the 
lack  of  correlation  between  them  has  its 
anost  serious  consequences  in  the  time 
lost  to  the  pupil.  A  High  School  gradu- 
ate, even  though  he  has  more  Latin, 
Science,  or  Mathematics  than  a  Normal 
Senior,  by  law,  must  still  take  the  Senior 
year  in  the  Normal.  Here,  of  course,  is 
a  loss  of  time;  but  are  not  most  High 
School  graduates  deficient  in  Mental  and 
Social  Science  ?  Have  our  High  Schools 
the  time  to  give  Psychology  a  pedagogical 
coloring,  and  have  they  the  right,  if  they 
would,  to  give  this  professional  turn  to 
their  work?  They  have,  at  most,  a 
limited  number  of  students  that  are  look- 
ing forward  to  teaching,  and  it  might  be 
unwise  to  attempt  Normal  methods  in 
Psychology  or  History.  Institutional 
History  study  begins  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  shades  all  the  professional  work  of  the 
Normal  School. 

It  is  possible  that  when  our  High 
Schools  adopt  more  uniform  courses,  that 
the  Normal  Schools  can  then  correlate  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  Normal  trained 
teachers  are  found  in  our  High  Schools  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Super- 
intendents of  several  of  the  cities  are 
honored  graduates  of  our  own  Normal 
School.  Surely,  the  Normal  training  was 
no  bar  to  their  advancement  even  though 
the  stimulus  received  from  it  did  impel 
them  to  go  through  college. 

I  can  admit  that  our  law  makers  have 
failed  to  define  clearly  the  relation  of 
these  schools,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail  which  time  will  remedy.  Every 
county  and  city  Superintendent,  every 
High  School  principal,  yes,  every  College 
President,  has  a  tangible,  living,  and 
harmonious  relation  to  the  Normal 
School.  I  pray  for  the  day  when  every 
public  school  in  the  state  will  demand 
more  scholarship  for  its  teachers  than  the 
Normal  Elementary  Course  aflFords,  for 
then  every  prospective  teacher  will  be 
compelled  to  take  the  Regular  Normal 
Course  of  three  years,  which  not  only 
aflFords  much  more  advanced  work,  but  is 
sufl&ciently  advanced  to  qualify  students 
to  enter  college. 

Graduates  in  that  course  could  pass 


into  the  Freshman  class  with  very  few 
substitutions.  If  our  public  schools  once 
demand  this  grade  of  diploma,  both  the 
High  School  and  the  College  would  be 
satisfied,  and  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, the  standard  of  education  would  be 
infinitely  higher. 

The  graduate  of  our  best  High  School 
has  probably  received  superior  advantages 
along  academic  lines,  when  compared 
with  the  Normal  Elementary  graduate. 
He  has  gone  deeper  into  most  of  his  sub- 
jects; in  other  words  he  has  more  intel- 
lectual culture,  at  least  in  language  and 
natural  science.  Therefore  as  a  scholastic 
product,  he  would  be  more  finished. 

Suppose,  however,  that  you  should 
place  him  in  the  public  schools  where  his 
higher  knowledge  would  not  be  in  demand. 
Suppose,  then,  that  he  is  without  that 
professional  veneer  (if  you  please)  that  is 
a  part  of  the  Normal  student's  equipment; 
are  the  chances,  can  they  be,  as  favorable 
for  his  success,  other  things  being  equal  ? 
Candor  on  both  sides  will  relegate  such 
frivolous  contention  to  the  limbo  of  dead 
issues. 

Better  to  think  wrongly  than  not  to 
think  at  all,  if  ''habit "  in  education  is  a 
fact  and  not  a  theory.  Better  that  you 
try,  even  if  lamely,  to  master  pedagogy, 
than  not  to  know  its  value  or  importance 
to  a  teacher.  This  of  course  applies  to  all 
classes  of  teachers  that  have  not  had  pro- 
fessional training.  Know  all  you  can» 
and,  above  all,  know  how  to  present  what 
you  know.  The  Normal  teacher  will  ^o 
as  far  as  any  university  professor  in 
accepting  this  dogma. 

Necessity  compels  us  to  limit  the  knowl- 
edge side  of  our  Normal  Schools  to  the 
elements.  When  the  market  demands 
€ggs,  we  had  better  not  be  **long*'  on 
butter.  When  the  sentiment  for  higher 
scholarship  in  our  public  school  teachers 
actualizes  itself  into  a  higher  school  tax, 
the  graduates  of  our  Normals  will  have 
not  only  more  knowledge,  but  higher 
pedagogical  skill. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pro- 
fessional side,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
in  all  of  our  Normals,  is  of  a  high  order. 
The  science  and  history  of  Education  are 
well  taught,  mostly  by  men  who  are  not 
only  graduates  of  our  best  colleges,  but  who 
have  done  post-graduate  work  in  native 
or  foreign  universities. 

Can  you  ask  more  than  this?  The 
Model  or  practice  school,  in  almost  every 
instance,  is  presided  over  by  a  principal 
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who  has  been  specially  selected  on  ac- 
count of  eminent  fitness.  In  these 
schools,  our  student  teachers,  under  a 
critic  teacher,  apply  their  scientific  theory, 
by  teaching  for  a  full  year  actual  classes, 
and  actual  studies  to  living  and  moving 
American  children.  Each  year  a  thous- 
and or  more  of  these  young  people  go 
out  from  our  thirteen  Normal  Schools  and 
into  the  public  schools.  They  are  a  full 
regiment  of  reasonably  skilled  workmen. 
They  are  enthusiastic  and  in  earnest,  and 
who  can  measure  the  power  of  their  in- 
fluence ?  If  they  do  nothing  else  than 
increase  the  fervor  for  better  things  in 
education,  they  would  well  earn  their 
positions.  The  unity  of  educational  aim 
in  our  Normal  Schools  has  concentrated 
the  heretofore  varied  aims  of  our  teachers. 
Will-culture  has  made  ethical  training 
the  paramount  aim.  Effective  virtue 
actualizing  itself  in  character  is  an  idea  of 
all  schools,  but  it  means  everything  to  the 
nation.  No  grade  of  school,  of  course, 
has  a  copyright  on  the  will-training  theory 
of  modem  education,  but  it  is  only 
through  the  Normal  graduate  that  it  can 
be  diffused  among  our  elementary  schools 
in  town  and  country.  While  on  this 
phase  of  the  question,  it  is  well  to  remai k 
that  in  no  other  grade  of  schools,  be  they 
private  or  public,  sectarian  or  secular, 
college  or  university,  are  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  their  students  looked  into  as  care- 
fully as  in  the  Normal.  Every  diploma 
is,  relatively,  a  badge  of  good  character, 
and  in  most  instances  it  can  be  safely 
accepted  as  such. 

Within  a  year,  a  high  and  honored 
official  of  this  state,  through  the  public 
press,  gave  expression  to  a  criticism  that 
needs  a  moment's  attention,  and  with  that 
I  will  close. 

He  charges,  in  brief,  that  our  Normal 
Schools  were  not  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  and  hence  were  losing  their  former 
influential  position.  As  to  the  latter 
statement,  what  I  have  already  said  will 
be  a  sufficient  answer.  That  they  were 
falling  behind  the  other  portion  of  the 
educational  world,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
their  vitality  is  their  material  prosperity. 
To-day  they  aggregate  more  students 
than  ever  before  in  their  history.  Their 
faculties  are  stronger,  and  through  the 
individual  members  of  their  respective 
faculties,  they  constitute  three-fourths  of 
the  present  Institute  instructors,  a  class 
of  men  who  have  always  been  the  chief 


purveyors  of  the  latest  educational  fads 
and  theories.  On  these  instructors  rural 
teachers  chiefly  depend  for  what  is  new  in 
education.  Certainly,  stand-still  teachers 
do  not  have  fads.  If  our  curriculum  is 
elementary  in  its  various  courses,  an  act 
of  the  legislature  will  remedy  that.  How- 
ever, I  rather  indicate  the  criticism  than 
try  to  answer  it  at  length;  every  intelli- 
gent teacher  can  add  cumulative  evidence 
to  what  has  been  said. 

Whatever  issue  there  may  be  to-day 
among  Pennsylvania  school  men,  after  all 
is  said,  it  chiefly  arises,  first,  on  accound 
of  the  lapping  over  of  the  High  and 
Normal  School  courses,  and  second,  that 
the  graduate  in  the  elementary  course  in 
the  Normal  has  not  sufficient  scholarship 
to  pass  into  the  Freshman  class.  These 
are  the  **  storm  centre  '*  points  to  which  I 
referred,  and  it  is  here  that  wisdom  and 
not  destructive  criticism  is  needed. 

I  have  indicated  in  a  general  way  what 
I  believe  would  help  to  obviate  this,  viz., 
uniformity  of  the  High  School  courses, 
and  next,  one  year  added  to  the  Normal 
course.  There  may  be  other  and  better 
methods  of  correcting  the  present  defects, 
but  these  are  all  that  occur  to  me.  When 
all  is  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  all 
other  portions  of  our  system  is  not  only 
intimate  and  helpful,  but  most  important, 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  the  very  class  of 
schools  designated  in  the  title  of  the 
original  act. 
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Dr.  E.  E.  Hai,b,  of  Boston,  has  recently 
written  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers 
on  teaching  that  have  been  put  into  type  in 
many  a  long  day.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1896,  and  it 
will  well  repay  a  most  careful  reading.  It 
is  an  account  of  his  life  as  a  student  at 
Harvard,  ** sixty  years  since,'*  and  it  is 
as  accurate  as  a  photograph.  In  it  **  de- 
fects and  excrescences  show  just  as  plainly 
as  virtues  do,"  a  thing  which  does  not 
often  happen  in  reminiscences  of  this  sort, 
more's  the  pity.  But  it  is  things  as  they 
were  that  the  true  historian  will  tell  when 
he  records  the  past,  and  not  things  as  they 
might  have  been.  The  simple  truth  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
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And  the  one  thing  that  stands  out  be- 
fore all  else  in  Dr.  Hale's  narrative  is  the 
story  he  tells  of  how  little  he  was  really 
taught  in  school.  He  rings  the  changes 
on  this  in  several  almost  startling  ways, 
and  finally  sums  it  all  up  in  the  following 
words : 

**  Mr.  Edward  Everett's  epigram  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  in  general  a  teacher  is  a 
person  who  hears  you  recite  a  lesson  which 
somebody  else  has  taught  you.'* 

When  I  read  this  sentence  it  took  in- 
stant and  entire  possession  of  me,  for  it  so 
perfectly  expressed  a  fact  that  I  have  pain- 
fully observed  scores,  not  to  say  hundreds 
of  times,  ever  since  I  have  been  big  enough 
and  old  enough  to  look  on  and  see  the 
work  that  is  done  in  school-rooms.  In- 
deed, as  I  look  back  on  my  own  work  as 
a  teacher,  I  find  no  short-coming  that 
stares  me  in  the  face  as  does  the  little 
real  teaching  I  did.  The  *  *  government ' ' 
of  my  school,  the  matters  of  attendance, 
whispering,  discipline,  and  all ''  rules  and 
regulations'*  whatsoever,  all  my  failures 
in  these  lines  slink  into  niches  and  cor- 
ners, are  forgotten,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  presence  of  the  memory  that  will  not 
down  of  the  poor  teaching  I  was  guilty  of. 

It  is  written  in  the  book  that  **  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light,*'  and 
I  guess  it  is  true.  For,  when  I  go  out 
among  folks  who  are  counted  just  com- 
mon, every-day  ''children  of  this  world," 
and  see  them  at  work  teaching,  I  have 
found  many  teachers  there  who  could  give 
** pointers*'  to  more  than  one  professor 
of  pedagogy  that  I  have  seen  at  his  work 
in  a  normal,  or  a  training  school.  And 
there  ason  is  this.  These  children-of-this- 
world  teachers  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
test  of  successful  results  to  their  work! 

Thus,  I  went  into  a  school  for  teaching 
bicycle  riding  the  other  day,  and  I  saw 
some  very  delightful  and  instructive  peda- 
gogy there.  They  didn*t  have  any  writ- 
ten examinations  every  few  days,  and 
there  were  no  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
memory  tests  put  upon  the  pupils.  The 
thing  that  the  pupils  came  to  that  scnool 
for  was  to  learn  to  ride  a  wheel,  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  teachers  to  teach 
them  to  ride  a  wheel,  not  merely  to  have 
them  recite  how  well  some  one  else  had 
taught  them  to  ride  !  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  is  just  as  I  have  stated  it, 
and  if  is,  it  will  bear  thinking  about. 
And  it  will  not  do  for  these  teachers  of 
the  wheel  to  rest  content  if  they  merely 


give  their  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  ride.  They  must  actually  teach 
them  so  that  they  become  masters  of  the 
machine,  can  go  out  on  the  road,  dodge 
teams,  ride  through  ruts,  go  safely  over 
bad  places,  and  a  hundred  and  one  simi- 
lar things.  They  must  make  their  pupils 
attain  such  results,  or  their  school  will 
go  into  **  innocuous  desuetude  **  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Now,  how  do  these  children-of-this- 
world  teachers,  most  of  whom  don't  know 
what  the  word  pedagogy  means,  go  to 
work  to  attain  the  desired  results  ?  Why, 
they  put  their  pupils  to  riding,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time ;  and  they  make  them- 
selves useful  in  helping  them  to  learn  to 
ride.  To  this  end  they  have  scores  of 
devices,  all  worked  out  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  the  one  thing  they 
seek  to  attain. 

Thus,  I  saw  a  very  clever  arrangement 
for  pupils  who  are  unusually  clumsy  or 
timid.  (And  these  have  to  be  provided 
for.  You  can*t  teach  them  all  in  the 
same  way,  not  even  to  ride  a  wheel.) 
There  is  a  slim,  agile,  wiry  girl  over 
there  (the  boys  will  learn  to  ride  by 
themselves,  anyway— no  need  of  a  school 
for  them),  who  will  learn  her  lesson 
at  almost  a  single  mounting.  She  catches 
the  trick  **  intuitively.**  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  is  a  bouncing 
and  dumpy  maiden  who  will  tip  the  beam 
at  twelve  stone,  or  thereabouts,  and  what 
of  her  ?  She  must  be  taught  to  ride,  too, 
for  that  is  what  she  (or  her  folks)  have 
paid  the  money  for,  and  they  must  get 
returns  for  their  outlay.  So  the  teacher 
has  to  get  that  result.  How  does  he  do 
it  ?  Watch  him,  and  learn  a  bit  of  peda- 
gogy. 

This  pupil  has  to  have  some  special 
care,  and  she  gets  it.  The  teacher  gets 
her  a  wheel  that  is  not  built  like  the 
others ;  or  rather,  one  that  has  appur- 
tancesand  appliances  that  ordinary  wheels 
do  not  have.  Across  the  handle  bar 
there  is  bolted  a  long  steel  rod  that  sticks 
out  about  three  feet,  right  and  left,  and 
which  curves  downward  almost  to  the 
floor.  On  each  end  of  this  rod  there  is  a 
wheel  that  will  touch  the  floor  if  the 
bicycle  careens  to  one  side.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  wheel  that  cannot  tip  over  ; 
and  the  teacher  puts  the  timid,  fat  girl 
on  this  thing,  and  starts  her  out  on  it. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  wheel  is  not  at 
all  what  she  will  ultimately  ride.  One 
could  scarcely  run  it  a  block  on  an  ordi- 
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nary  street,  especially  as  it  is  adjusted  for 
her  when  she  first  mounts;  for  the  side 
wheels  are  hard  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
on  an  uneven  surface  you  couldn't  make 
it  go  at  all,  geared  in  this  way ;  but  she 
is  not  now  to  ride  on  an  uneven  surface, 
and  this  teacher  who  never  studied  peda- 
gogy as  a  science  has  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  he  must  go  slow,  and  give 
his  pupil  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  girl 
must  learn  to  pedal  first,  and  if  he  tries  to 
make  her  do  that  and  balance  herself  at 
the  same  time,  the  chances  are  many  to 
one  that  he  will  fail  on  both  counts. 

And  now  watch  the  outset.  He  helps 
the  girl  into  the  saddle  and  gets  her 
squarely  seated,  her  hands  and  feet  in 
place,  and  then  tells  her  to  pedal.  She 
obeys,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  the 
wheel  begins  to  move  backwards!  (Fact! 
I  saw  it  just  the  other  day!)  The  girl 
began  by  treading  down  with  the  wrong 
foot  and  the  wrong  way,  and  the  wheel 
backed  up  instead  of  going  forward. 

And  what  did  the  teacher  do  then? 
Mark  her  zero,  and  take  her  oflFthe  wheel, 
or  tell  her  she  must  study  harder  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  He  came  to  her  side  and  said: 
*' Never  mind!  You'll  get  it  shortly.  It 
is  all  new,  but  you'll  get  there !  Now  you 
should  always  begin  to  push  down  when 
the  foot  is  at  its  highest  point,  and  also 
just  as  it  begins  to  move  forward." 

I  thought  he  told  that  pretty  well,  but 
when  the  girl  tried  she  couldn't  do  it! 
And  then  what?  This:  *'Now  I'll  help 
you  a  little,  and  tell  you  which  foot  to 
push  down  with." 

He  pushed  the  wheel  ahead  a  bit,  and 
said,  as  they  went,  **  Left  foot,"  **  Right 
foot,"  "Left  foot,"  **Rightfoot."  And 
still  she  couldn't  get  it!  What  then?  He 
stood  and  looked  at  her  a  minute,  for  it 
was  evidently  a  case  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  met  before,  and  I  am  sure  none 
of  the  text-books  on  wheel-teaching  made 
mention  of  the  like,  anywhere ;  and  then 
he  did  this:  Standing  at  her  side  he 
put  one  of  his  hands  on  her  right  knee, 
and  his  other  hand  on  her  left  knee, 
said:  **Now  we'll  get  it,"  and  started 
ahead,  bearing  down  on  her  knees  alter- 
nately with  his  hands,  and  actually  mak- 
ing her,  by  sheer  force,  go  through  the 
motions  that  she  must  master.  I  think 
he  worked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  that 
girl  before  she  got  far  enough  along  so 
that  she  could  move  her  feet  in  the  right 
direction  without  his  physical  help.  But 
he  kept  at  it,  patiently,   skillfully,   till 


presently  he  got  her  so  that  she  could 
work  with  only  one  of  his  hands  on  one  of 
her  knees,  and  meantime  he  said,  as  they 
went,  **right,"  "left,"  '* right,"  "left," 
over  and  over  again.  After  a  while  he 
removed  the  one  hand,  but  still  counted 
"right,"  "left,"  for  her,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  half  hour  she  had  so  far  progressed 
that  she  could  do  her  own  counting,  and 
make  her  feet  obey — most  of  the  time! 
She  made  breaks,  now  and  then,  as  I 
watched  her.  They  always  will  for  a 
while,  but  they  must  be  brought  to  suc- 
cessful results,  for  all  that. 

I  can't  stop  here  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story,  how  the  side- wheels  were  raised 
higher  and  higher,  by  adjustment,  as  she 
mastered  what  she  was  set  to  learn,  and 
finally  how  the  side-wheels  first,  and 
then  the  bar  they  were  fastened  to,  were, 
one  by  one,  taken  off,  and  she  was 
taught  to  do  without  them  as  she  became 
more  and  more  expert. 

I  saw  this  girl  ride  a  wheel  on  a 
crowded  street  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
she  rode  to  perfection. 

And  I  thought — 

I  wonder  how  it  would  have  turned 
out  if  the  first  thing  this  girl  had  been 
put  at  had  been  to  learn  the  definition  of 
a  bicycle,  and  then  to  tell  all  of  its  parts, 
and  their  logical  relation,  each  to  each  ! 

Yet  I  was  in  a  school  only  yesterday 
where  I  saw  a  class  beginning  "  written 
arithmetic,"  and  the  very  first  thing  that 
was  done,  the  teacher  asked  a  pupil: 
"What  is  arithmetic?"  looking  on  the 
book  as  she  said  it,  and  the  boy  replied, 
"  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers 
and  the  art  of  computing  by  them." 
And  then  he  sat  down,  the  teacher 
marked  him  10,  and  read  the  next  ques- 
tion !  Say,  say,  good  folks,  this  isn't  up 
to  the  limit  for  good  teaching,  is  it? 
And  yet  it  is  heart-breaking,  and  nothing 
short  of  it,  to  see  what  an  amount  of  this 
sort  there  is  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try !  Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  under 
whose  eyes  these  few  tremulous  lines  may 
pass,  let  me  on  bended  knee  beg  of  you 
to  reform  the  like,  if  it  lives  with  you  in 
this  form,  or  anywhere  near  it.  A  few 
days  ago  I  saw  a  teacher  conducting  a 
"nature  study"  exercise  in  a  third 
grade,  and  she  read  the  questions  she 
asked  the  children  from  a  slip  of  paper 
she  held  in  her  hand  !  When  shall  we 
learn  that  God  meant  what  He  said  when 
He  thundered  the  second  commandment 
from  Sinai :"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
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thee  a  graven  image  !  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  them  nor  serve  them.'*  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  teacher  was  doing 
all  these  things. 

And  how  is  it  with  you  ?  I  won't  ask 
the  question,  but  you  will.  Your  soul 
will.  You  can't  help  its  doing  so.  Make 
a  good,  brave,  true  answer  to  such  inter- 
rogation, and  be  happy.  But  otherwise. 
— No,  we  won't  have  any  otherwises  ! 

Thus  endeth  the  reading  of  the  lesson 
of  the  Pedagogy  of  the  Wheel.— /V^^/?^' 
School  JoumaL 


AN  INDIAN  MARTYR. 


IN  **Our  Life  Among  the  Iroquois 
Indians,"  Mrs.  Caswell  has  given  her 
readers  an  insight  that  is  almost  unique 
into  Indian  characteristics  and  habits. 
The  hunter,  the  government  agent,  the 
missionary,  each  looks  at  the  Indians 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  each 
observes  traits  that  are  perhaps  contradic- 
tory. The  man  of  God  looks  neither  for 
gain  nor  for  sport.  He  seeks  the  soul  of 
the  red  man.  and  he  instructs  it. 

In  the  original,  or  perhaps  better  the 
aboriginal  state,  the  Iroquois  had  certain 
marked  characteristics.  As  a  tribe  they 
were  pitiless  and  cunning;  as  individuals 
they  were  brave  and  faithful.  Mrs.  Cas- 
well gives  a  touching  illustration  of  the 
nobler  qualities  that  have  in  many  in- 
stances survived  the  ignoble  influences  of 
border  civilization. 

After  much  personal  work  and  months 
of  prayer  and  patience,  a  group  of  young 
Indians,  who  had  been  especially  uproari- 
ous and  wild,  came  into  the  church  and 
signed  the  pledge  to  give  up  tobacco  and 
fire-water.  To  them  the  taking  of  the 
pledge  meant  the  abandonment  ofall  vice, 
and  living  a  clean  life. 

One  of  these  young  converts  was 
induced  to  join  a  company  of  white  men 
to  go  **  rafting  "  on  the  Allegheny  river. 
The  raftsmen  were  freely  addicted  to 
liquor,  and  soon  noticed  that  the  Indian 
never  tasted  it. 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  they  asked  him. 

**Me  belong  to  temperance  society," 
was  the  laconic  reply.  **  Me  promise  not 
drink.     Me  keep  promise." 

The  raftsmen  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
**  We'll  soon  teach  you,  you  miserable 
redskin,  how  much  such  a  promise  is 
worth!" 

These  brutal  fellows  tempted  the  poor 


man  day  and  night  in  vain.  They  held 
liquor  under  his  nose;  they  threw  it  in 
his  face.  He  would  not  yield.  They 
then  resolved  to  conquor  his  will.  So 
one  day  they  handed  him  a  glass  of 
whiskey,  and  when  he  declined  it  they 
pushed  him  into  the  river.  The  Indian 
swam  to  the  edge  of  the  raft,  and  begged 
his  tormentors  to  let  him  come  aboard. 

**Yes,"  was  the  reply,  **if  you  will 
drink  the  whiskey." 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  '*  Me  no 
break  promise,"  said  he. 

Then  the  men  pushed  him  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  raft.  He  was  getting 
exhausted  and  sank ;  but  rising  he  clutched 
the  raft  convulsively. 

''Will  you  drink  it?"  came  the  last 
demand. 

**  No  break  promise,"  gasped  the 
Indian.     *  *  Me  cannot. '  * 

Then  the  brutes  unloosed  his  fingers 
for  the  last  time.  The  Indian  sank,  and 
rose  no  more. 

The  young  convert  was  as  much  a 
martyr  to  the  truth  in  this  nineteenth 
century  as  any  one  of  the  famous  Chris- 
tians in  the  third.  He  was  faithful  unto 
death. —  YotiWs  Companion, 


CHILDREN  SHOULD  READ. 


BY  MRS.    AWCB  COOI.BY. 


GIVE  them,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
the  stories  that  have  the  **  poetic 
touch;"  for  children  are  bom  poets. 
Why  crush  the  poetry  out  of  their  lives  ? 
Along  with  the  stories  that  people  their 
world  with  imaginary  beings,  give  them 
the  more  wonderful,  true  story  of  life  and 
growth.  Christ  taught  in  parables.  Be 
sure  the  truth  is  there,  and  children  will 
find  it. 

**  The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  Smith,  is  a  collection 
of  fourteen  stories  for  children,  with  an 
introduction  full  of  suggestions  to  parent 
and  teacher.  Here  is  one  sentence 
quoted  entire:  **The  old,  old  stories 
will  do;  stories  of  love,  and  heroism,  and 
sacrifice;  of  faith,  and  courage,  and  fidel- 
ity." These  will  always,  from  first  to 
last,  include  the  never-old  Bible  stories, 
of  which,  naturally  told,  children  never 
tire.  Mothers  will  find  delight  for  the 
very  little  ones  in  **  Baby  Land"  (M.  M. 
Dodge),  *'  Classics  in  Baby  Land"  (Clara 
Doty   Bates),   and   **  Beautiful  Land  of 
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Nod"  (Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox).  **  In  the 
Child's  World"  is  a  book  of  more  than 
300  wisely-selected  stories  and  poems, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Emilie  Pouls- 
son.  They  tell  of  nature  and  child  life, 
of  fairy  land  and  real  land.  **  Whatever 
the  kind  of  story,  its  spirit  and  influence 
liave  been  paramount,"  says  the  author. 
As  we  read  the  beautiful  stories  that 
charm  children  and  child  lovers,  we 
feel  the  truth  of  her  words.  An  added 
value  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  list  of 
references  to  related  reading.  Add  to 
this  Whittier's  editions  of  **  Child  Life  in 
Poetry"  and  **  Child  Life  in  Prose,"  and 
you  have  a  mine  of  pure  gold  which  will 
never  be  exhausted.  Among  other 
choice  books  of  the  same  nature  are 
*' Stories  Told  to  a  Child"  (Jean  Inge- 
low),  **  Rainbows  for  Children,"  (Lydia 
Maria  Child),  **  Stories  for  Home  and 
Kindergarten"  and  **  Kindergarten 
Stories  and  Morning  Talks,"  by  Sarah 
E.  Wiltse.  She  speaks  from  long  exper- 
ience when  she  assigns  to  the  story  a 
leading  place  in  the  child's  education. 
**  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Talcs"  is  a  charm- 
ing little  book  by  Mary  Howliston,  of 
twenty- seven  imaginative  nature  stories, 
each  clothing  a  truth  in  fancy  dress. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  children  know 
as  one  of  themselves,  so  guileless  and 
childlike  was  his  nature.  His  **  Fairy 
Tales"  will  never  grow  old. 

Of  poetry  there  is  no  lack.  Is  not  the 
truest  poet  nearest  to  the  heart  of  a  child  ? 
We  have  already  mentioned  Whittier's 
collection.  Another  good  one  is  **  Eliot's 
Poetry  for  Children."  Always  in  de- 
mand are:  The  Cary  sisters'  **  Ballads 
for  Little  Polks"  and  Celia  Thaxter's 
*' Poems  for  Children."  Here  we  find 
the  old  favorites,  **  Little  Gustavar," 
**Piccola,"  and  ''  The  Sandpiper." 
**For  are  we  not  God*9  children  both. 
Thou  little  Sandpiper  and  I  ?" 

In  the  sixteen  collections  here  given 
the  stories  and  poems  for  the  little  ones 
are  culled  from  the  best  literature  of  the 
world,  by  men  and  women  of  recognized 
literary  ability,  as  well  as  sympathy  with 
child  life.  They  will  prove  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  inspiration  and  joy ; 
for  we  all  know  how,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  the  little  ones  beg  us  to 
tell  again  the  stories  and  poems  they 
love.  How  eagerly  and  emphatically 
they  correct  us  when  to-night's  version 
differs  from  last  night's,  and  this  is  well. 
Why  not  heed  this  hint  of  nature  and  let 


it  teach  us  to  absorb  a  few  of  the  best 
books,  until  their  beautiful  thoughts  are 
really  a  part  of  ourselves  ?  As  the  child 
grows  older,  give  him,  now  and  then,  a 
book  for  his  own — a  book  worth  reading 
and  re-reading.  This  will  mean  a  rich 
harvest  in  the  ripening  time. 

Having  left  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's 
'*  Pilgrim's  Progress"  among  our  '*  cen- 
tral stories,"  let  us  outline  a  few  of  the 
delightful  paths  in  which  we  may  wan- 
der. These  paths,  however,  so  cross  and 
interlace  that,  following  one,  we  shall 
often  find  ourselves  in  another.  In  a 
general  way,  we  may  name  the  three 
main  paths,  stories  of  human  life,  the 
true  stories  of  nature  (natural  science), 
and  stories  of  fancy.  Branches  of  the 
first  are  pictures  of  life  in  foreign  lands, 
including  travels  and  descriptive  geog- 
raphy and  history,  including  biography. 
The  third  part  is  a  network  of  three : 
Fancy,  fairly  land,  and  mythology. 

Look  at  the  many  sweet,  simple,  natural 
stories  of  child  life.  Kate  D.  Wiggin's 
**  Little  Ruggleses,"  of  **  Bird's  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  and  **  Patsy,"  really  live  in 
many  a  child's  world  to-day;  and  very 
close  to  our  hearts  creeps  dear  little 
*  *  Timfy' '  of  *  *  Timothy's  Quest. ' '  Then 
there  are  '*  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
**  Little  Saint  Elizabeth,"  and  **Sara 
Crewe,"  who  have  been  given  to  us  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

*' Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  they 
Grew"  (Margaret  Sidney).  The  child 
that  has  them  for  playmates  and  grows 
with  them  will  want  to  follow  *'  Five 
Little  Peppers  Grown  Up. ' '  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  is  well  known  as  a  children's 
favorite.  Her  *'Hans  Brinker"  gives  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  child  life  in  Hol- 
land. 

The  **  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live 
on  the  Great  Round  Ball  Which  Floats 
in  the  Air"  (Jane  Andrews)  has  deser- 
vedly been  called  a  classic.  Sophie  May's 
**  Dotty  Dimple,"  and  **  Little  Prudy" 
stories  will  recall  to  many  a  mother  her 
own  delight  in  them  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl;  as  will  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  **  My 
Boys,"  **  My  Girls,"  *•' Little  Men,"  etc. 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett's  **  Play  Days"  must 
not  be  omitted.  **  *  Prue  and  I'  (G.  W. 
Curtis)  is  one  of  the  first  books  I  should 
put  into  a  child's  library,"  says  Mary  E. 
Burt.  Don't  forget  **  Captain  January," 
and  **  Melody,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards, 
nor  *' Jackanapes,"  **  Story  of  a  Short 
Life,"  and  '*  Mary's  Meadow,"  by  Mrs. 
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Ewing,  nor  **  What  Katy  Did/*  by  Susan 
Coolidge.  •  *  Young  Folks  Worth  Know- 
ing," from  Pansy,  is  a  book  of  sketches 
of  the  life  of  children,  including  Helen 
Kellar.     **  Being  a    Boy,"   by  Warner, 

g)rtrays  a  boy's  life  on  a  New  England 
rm. 

And  there  is  that  inimitable  **  Story  of 
a  Bad  Boy,"  by  Aldrich,  mainly  his  own 
autobiography. —  The  American  Primary 
Teacher. 


GOOD  MANNERS. 


SOME  growing  girls  and  boys,  who  have 
arrived  at  a  particularly  conscious  age, 
complain  that  companions  of  theirs  are 
better  liked  than  themselves,  although 
they  know  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that 
these  other  boys  and  girls  are  not  as 
really  deserving — that  is,  not  possessed 
of  as  many  virtues  as  they  themselves 
constantly  practice.  Now  is  the  time  for 
such  young  people  to  learn  that  to  be 
sought  after  one  must  have  good  manners 
as  well  as  a  good  heart;  taste  and  tact  as 
well  as  virtues.  You  may  think  this  is 
rather  hard,  but  stop  a  moment  to  con- 
sider. Why  don't  you  choose  that  girl 
for  a  friend  ?  She  tells  the  truth  and  is 
very  unselfish.  But  you  remember  that 
she  is  also  fond  of  reminding  you  if  your 
hat  is  crooked  or  your  gown  is  unbecom- 
ing. You  don't  care  for  her  society,  al- 
though she  is  **a  good  girl."  Then 
there  is  that  boy — he  is  generous  and 
obliging,  but  he  loves  to  talk  about  him- 
self and  his  own  affairs,  and  never  takes 
any  interest  in  what  you  are  doing.  You 
wouldn't  care  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  fine 
qualities,  for  an  intimate  friends  It  is 
well  to  learn  the  lesson  young — for  we 
must  learn  it  at  some  time  or  other — that 
the  people  we  shall  be  thrown  among 
through  life  will  ask  yet  more  of  us  than 
that  we  keep  the  Ten  Commandments. 
If  they  are  the  sort  of  people  whom  we 
ought  to  know,  they  will  expect  us  to  do 
right;  but  they  want  still  more  than  that 
of  us,  or  rather,  they  want  that  carried 
out  to  its  inner  meaning.  Tact  and  taste 
are  needed  in  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  golden  rule.  But  then 
tact  and  taste  are  the  further  carrying  out 
of  the  golden  rule.  It  is  because  young 
folks  sometimes  overlook  these  acts  that 
they  need  to  be  reminded  that  good  hearts 
are  not  visible  to  the  world,  as  are  un- 
couth manners,  careless  speech  and  un- 


pleasing  habits.  Therefore,  these  all 
count  in  the  impression  that  one  makes, 
and  one  must  be  on  g^ard  that  that  im- 
pression shall  be  agreeable.  ''Manners 
make  the  man  "  is  not  wholly  true,  but 
it  has  some  truth  in  it. — The  American. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLBOY. 


YEAR  after  year  gymnasiums,  high 
schools  and  universities  send  out  into 
the  world,  there  to  look  for  a  living, 
multitudes  of  overwrought  youths,  teem- 
ing with  instruction  which  has  unfitted 
them  for  bread-earning  by  the  practice  of 
any  purely  mechanical  craft  or  petty 
trade,  and  has  imbued  them  with  many 
of  the  tastes  and  sympathies  that  can  only 
be  productive  of  happiness  or  even  enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  are  enabled  to  take 
their  stand  and  maintain  it  in  one  of  the 
upper  social  spheres.  These  youths  have 
been  **put  through  the  mill"  with  a 
severity  of  which  the  British  or  Ameri- 
can public  schoolboy  and  university 
''  man"  have  not  an  approximate  notion. 

School  life  is  entirely  devoid  of  the 
element  of  play.  Games,  such  as  those 
which  constitute  an  important  feature  of 
our  educational  curriculum,  and  are 
specifically  associative  in  character,  are 
unknown  to  the  boys  who  attend  German 
Gymnasiums  and  Realschulen.  All  these 
establishments  are  in  the  nature  of  day 
schools.  They  do  not  take  in  boarders. 
No  leisure  moment  of  the  scholar's  life  is 
spent  within  their  precincts;  consequently 
no  playgrounds  are  attached  to  them,  and 
they  are  exclusively  utilized  for  study. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cricket,  football, 
rowing  or  paper-chasing  at  a  German 
school;  nor,  were  those  or  any  other  open- 
air  sports  tolerated  by  the  management 
of  any  educational  institution,  would 
there  be  any  time  for  indulgence  in  them. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  average  German 
schoolboy  that,  during  the  seven  years 
or  so  which  he  passes  in  working  his  way 
up  from  **  sexta  "  to  **  prima,"  his  labors 
never  cease  save  during  meal-times  and 
sleeping  hours,  and  are  only  lightened  to 
a  certain  extent  by  his  annual  summer 
vacation,  which,  however,  is  abundantly 
fraught  with  tasks  calling  for  careful  ful- 
fillment ere  he  returns  to  the  regular 
routine  of  school  life.  This  routine 
begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  lasts,with  an  inter- 
val for  necessary  refreshment,  until  a  late 
hour   of    the   afternoon.       Should   the 
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'^'gymnasiast*'  happen  to  reside  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  his  school,  he 
is  compelled  to  rise  at  6  or  a  little  after  in 
order  to  dress,  get  his  breakfast,  cast  a 
glance  at  his  lesson  books  and  exercises, 
and  reach  the  gymnasium  in  time  to  avert 
an  imposition  for  unpunctuality. 

When  he  returns  home  at  the  end  of 
school  hours,  he  carries  with  him  a 
quantity  of  work,  the  adequate  prepara- 
tion of  which  for  submission  to  his  teach- 
ers next  morning  will  occupy  him  until 
lo  p.m.  if  he  be  a  quick  student,  and 
probably  until  midnight  if  he  be  a  slow 
one.  For  healthful  recreation — nay,  for 
absolute  rest — he  has  not  had  five 
miuutes  at  his  disposal  throughout  the 
working  day.  Week  in,  week  out,  ex- 
cepting on  Sundays,  with  him  it  is  toil 
and  trudge,  and  toil  and  trudge. — London 
Telegraph. 


EVOLUTION  OP  A  MOTHER. 


BY  HBNRY   DRUMMOND. 


THE  evolution  of  a  mother,  in  spite  of 
its  half-humorous,  half-sacrilegious 
sound,  is  a  serious  study  in  biology.  It 
began  when  the  first  bud  burst  from  the 
first  plant  cell,  and  was  only  completed 
when  the  last  and  most  elaborately 
wrought  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  Nature 
crowned  the  animal  creation. 

What  was  that  pinnacle  ?  There  is  no 
more  instructive  question  in  science.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  are  the  protozoa. 
Then  follow  worms,  molluscs,  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  then — what?  The  Mam- 
malia, THE  MOTHERS.  There  the  series 
stops.  Nature  has  never  made  anything 
else.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  one 
great  motive  of  organic  nature  was  to 
make  mothers?  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  this  was  the  chief  thing  she  did.  In 
as  real  a  sense  as  a  factory  is  meant  to 
turn  out  locomotives  or  clocks,  the  ma- 
chinery of  Nature  is  designed  in  the  last 
resort  to  turn  out  mothers.  You  will  find 
mothers  in  lower  nature  at  every  stage  of 
imperfection;  you  will  see  attempts  T:^ing 
made  to  get  at  better  types  But  when 
you  get  to  the  top  you  will  find  the  last 
great  act  was  but  to  present  to  the  world 
a  physiologically  perfect  type.  It  is  a  fact 
which  no  human  mother  can  regard  with- 
out awe ;  which  no  man  can  realize  with- 
out a  new  reverence  for  woman,  and  a  new 
belief  in  the  higher  meaning  of  Nature. 


That  care  for  others,  from  which  the 
Mammalia  take  their  name,  is  introduced 
into  Nature  in  cnider  forms  almost  from 
the  dawn  of  life.  From  the  motherless- 
ness  of  the  early  Cryptograms,  we  find  a 
first  maternity  foreshadowed  in  the 
flowering  tree. 

So  exalted  in  the  tree's  life  is  this  pro- 
vision for  others  that  the  botanist,  like 
the  zoologist,  places  the  mothering 
plants  at  the  top  of  his  department  of 
Nature. 

Crossing  into  the  animal  kingdom  we 
observe  the  same  motherless  beginning, 
the  same  cared-for  end.  All  elementary 
animals  are  orphans;  they  know  neither 
home  nor  care.  But  as  we  draw  near  the 
apex  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  spectacle 
of  a  protective  maternity  looms  into  view. 
It  does  not  begin  at  once,  but  is  a  long 
and  graded  evolution.  Nature  made 
animals  in  the  early  days  so  that  they  did 
not  need  mothers.  The  moment  they 
were  bom  they  were  perfectly  able  to 
look  after  themselves.  Mothers  in  those 
days  would  have  been  a  superfluity. 
The  children  then  were  not  children  at 
all;  they  were  only  offspring,  springers 
off^,  deserters  from  home.  That  early 
world,  therefore,  was  for  millions  and 
millions  of  years  a  bleak  and  loveless 
world.  It  was  a  world  without  children, 
a  world  without  mothers.  In  the  lower 
reaches  of  Nature  it  is  not  that  the 
mother  ignores,  but  that  she  never  sees 
her  child.  Many  creatures  are  bom  into 
the  world  whose  mothers  are  dead  before 
they  themselves  begin  to  live.  In  these 
cases  there  is  a  solicitude  for  the  egg,  for 
its  being  placed  in  the  right  spot,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  shielded  from 
enemies,  and  provided  with  a  first  supply 
of  food,  but  motherhood  is  non-existent, 
is  even  an  anatomical  impossibility.  If  a 
butterfly  could  live  till  its  egg  were 
hatched  it  would  see  no  buttei^y  come 
out  of  the  ^%%y  no  airy  likeness  of  itself, 
but  an  earth-bound  caterpillar.  It  could 
not  feed  it,  could  not  protect  it,  could  not 
save  it,  nor  is  it  possible  to  see  any  direc- 
tion in  which  it  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  Nature  never  in- 
tended to  make  a  mother  here,  all  that 
she  desired  as  yet  was  to  perfect  the  first 
maternal  instinct.  Again,  in  lower  na- 
ture there  are  such  multitudes  of  off"- 
spring  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
caring  for  them.  With  children  of  this 
sort  motherhood  had  no  chance.    There 
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was  no  time  to  love,  no  opportunity  to 
love,  and  no  object  to  love.  Now  before 
maternal  love  can  be  evolved,  before  love 
can  be  made  a  necessity,  Nature  must 
alter  her  ways. 

Four  great  changes  must  be  introduced 
into  her  programme.  In  the  first  place,  she 
must  cause  fewer  young  to  be  produced 
at  a  birth.  In  the  second  place,  she 
must  have  these  young  produced  in  such 
outward  form  that  the  mothers  will  re- 
cognize them.  In  the  third  place,  she 
must  make  them  helpless,  so  that,  if  they 
are  to  live  at  all,  they  must  dwell  with 
her.  And  fourthly,  it  is  required  that 
she  shall  be  made  to  dwell  with  them; 
that  in  some  way  they  shall  be  physically 
necessary  to  her,  to  compel  her  to  attend 
to  them.  All  these  beautiful  arrange- 
ments we  find  carried  out  to  the  last 
detail. 

The  first  great  change  was  diminishing 
the  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth. 
The  lower  animals  produce  scores  or  even 
millions  at  one  time.  Now,  no  mother 
can  love  a  million.  Clearly,  if  Nature 
wishes  to  make  care-takers  she  must 
moderate  her  demands.  And  so  she  sets 
to  work  reducing  the  numbers  until  so 
few  remain  that  motherhood  becomes  a 
possibility.  This  bringing  down  of  num- 
bers is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  It 
means  the  calling  in  of  diffused  care  to 
focus  it  upon  one  and  concentrate  it  into 
love. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  parent  to  recognize  its  young.  If 
it  was  difficult  to  love  a  million,  it  was 
impossible  to  love  an  embryo.  The  next 
work  therefore  was  to  make  the  young 
resemble  the  parent.  -  And  from  the  day 
that  word  was  passed  the  embryos  were 
hindered  in  the  egg,  and  the  eggs  were 
hindered  in  the  nest,  and  the  young  were 
hindered  in  the  body,  retained  in  the 
dark  for  weeks  and  months,  so  that  when 
they  caught  the  mother's  eye  they  were 
at  least  a  colorable  imitation  of  their 
parents. 

If  this  second  process  be  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  necessity  of  the  third  will 
not  be  doubted.  If  the  mother  is  to  be 
taught  to  know  her  progeny,  surely  the 
progeny  must  be  taught  not  to  abandon 
the  mother.  And  hence  Nature  had  to 
set  about  a  somewhat  novel  task— to  teach 
the  youth  of  the  world  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. This  commandment  was 
thrust  upon  the  world  under  penalty  of 
death  for  disobedience.     Pick  out  a  few 


children  and  inspect  them,  one  from  the 
bottom  of  Nature,  one  from  the  middle, 
and  one  from  the  to^.  The  first,  the  young^ 
of  a  cilated  Infusoria,  will  do,  presenting^ 
countless  millions  like  itself.  This  is  the 
precocious  child.  The  moment  the  em- 
bryo is  bom  it  leaves  the  domestic  hearth ; 
the  chances  are  it  has  never  seen   its 

Earents.  If  it  has,  it  disowns  them.  A 
etter  swimmer — for  many  of  the  parents 
have  forgotten  how  to  swim — it  cannot  be 
overtaken.  It  ignores  its  mother  and 
demises  her. 

The  second  is  the  good-intentioned 
child.  This  child — a  bird,  let  us  say — 
begins  well ;  it  stays  much  at  home  in  its 
early  days,  but  plays  prodigal  at  the  close. 
For  some  weeks  it  remains  quietly  in  the 
^ZZ  \  for  more  weeks  it  remains  not  so 
quietly  in  the  nest ;  and  for  more  weeks 
still— but  with  an  obvious  itching  to  be 
off— in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest.  It 
is  really  a  sort  of  a  child  and  has  a  sort  of 
a  mother. 

The  third  is  the  model  child — the 
Mammal.  In  this  child,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  high  places  of  Nature,  in- 
fancy reaches  its  perfection.  Housed, 
fed,  protected,  the  children  keep  to  their 
mother's  side  and  only  quit  the  parental 
roof  when  their  filial  education  is  com- 
plete. 

On  a  casual  view  of  these  children  of 
Nature  one  might  object  that  so  far  from 
being  a  subject  of  congratulation  it  is  a 
clear  case  for  censure.  If  early  Nature 
could  turn  out  ready-made  animals  in  a 
single  hour,  is  it  not  a  retrograde  movement 
to  have  to  take  so  long  later  on  ?  Is  it  un- 
fair to  ask  if  she  has  not  lost  the  trick  of 
making  lusty  lives?  But  her  object  is 
ethical  as  well  as  physiological.  These 
roving  embryos  are  mere  bandits ;  their 
nature  and  habits  must  be  changed  ;  not  a 
sterner,  but  a  gentler  race  must  be  bom. 
New  words  must  come  into  the  world — 
home,  love,  mother.  Regarded  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view  there  are  few  things 
more  significant  than  this  reining  in  of  the 
world's  rampant  youth,  this  tightening 
the  bonds  of  family  life,  this  most  gentle 
introduction  of  gentleness  into  the  world, 
cold  with  motherless  children,  and  heart- 
less with  childless  mothers. 

The  personal  tie  once  formed  between 
parents  and  children  could  never  be  un- 
done. Every  mammalian  child  bom  into 
the  world  must  come  to  be  fed,  must  for  a 
given  number  of  hours  each  day  be  in  the 
maternal  school,  and  whether  it  will  or 
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not,  must  learn  its  lessons.  There  is  that 
which  compels  it  to  seek  its  mother,  and 
there  is  that  in  the  mother  which  compels 
her  to  seek  her  child.  On  the  physiologi- 
cal side  the  name  of  this  impelling  power 
is  lactation,  on  the  other  it  is  love.  With 
the  physical  programme  carried  out  to  the 
last  detail  the  ethical  drama  opens,  and  a 
new  and  beautiful  social  state  is  founded 
—domesticity.  While  man,  restless, 
eager,  hungry,  is  a  wanderer  on  earth, 
woman  makes  a  home.  And  though  this 
home  be  but  a  platform  of  sticks  and  leaves, 
it  becomes  the  first  great  school-room  of 
the  human  race.  For  one  day  there  ap- 
pears in  this  roofless  room  that  which  is  to 
teach  the  teachers  of  the  world — a  little 
child. 

No  greater  day  ever  dawned  for  Evolu- 
tion than  that  on  which  the  first  human 
child  was  bom.  For  there  entered  then  into 
the  world  the  one  thing  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  ascent  of  man — a  tutor  for  the 
affections.  It  may  be  that  a  mother 
teaches  a  child,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
it  is  the  child  who  teaches  the  mother. 
Millions  of  mothers  had  lived  before  this, 
but  the  higher  affections  were  unborn. 
Tenderness,  gentleness,  unselfishness, 
love,  care,  self-sacrifice — these  were  not 
or  were  only  in  the  bud.  Maternity  ex- 
isted in  humble  forms,  but  not  mother- 
hood. To  create  motherhood  and  all  that 
enshrines  itself  in  that  holy  word  required 
a  human  child.  The  creation  of  mam- 
malia established  two  schools,  the  one  for 
the  child,  who  must  now  at  least  know  its 
mother;  the  other  for  the  mother,  who 
must  as  certainly  attend  to  her  child.  The 
only  thing  that  now  remains  is  to  secure 
that  both  shall  be  kept  in  school  as  long 
as  possible.  No  animal  but  man  was  per- 
mitted to  have  his  education  thus  pro- 
longed. 

We  know  what  this  means  ethically — 
it  was  necessary  for  moral  training  that 
the  human  child  should  have  the  longest 
possible  time  by  its  mother's  side;  but 
what  does  it  mean  physiologically  ?  It  is 
the  perfecting  of  the  brain.  The  child  is 
not  using  it,  for  it  is  not  yet  fitted  up. 
Nature  is  working  hard  at  it,  but  owing 
to  its  intricacy  and  delicacy  the  process 
requires  much  time,  and  till  all  is  ready 
the  babe  must  remain  a  thin^. 

An  apparatus  for  controlling  one  of  the 
lower  animals  can  be  turned  out  from  the 
workshop  of  Nature  sometimes  in  a  day. 
The  wheels  are  few,  the  works  are  simple, 
the  connections  require  little  time  for  ad- 


justment or  correction.  Every  thing  that 
this  humble  organism  will  do  has  been 
done  a  million  times  by  its  parents,  and 
already  the  faculties  have  been  carefully 
instructed  by  heredity.  But  when  a  man 
is  made  it  is  not  an  automaton  that  is 
made.  This  being  will  think  new 
thoughts,  originate  new  ways  of  life ;  for 
half  of  the  life  that  lies  before  it  no  stor- 
age of  habit  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  past.  Each  descendant  must  carve  its 
way  through  the  world  as  best  it  can. 
The  equipment  for  this  is  very  complex. 
Into  the  infant's  frame  must  be  fitted  not 
only  the  apparatus  for  automatic  repeti- 
tion of  what  the  parents  have  done,  but 
the  apparatus  for  intelligent  initiation. 
The  higher  brain  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  the  world.  It  has  to  undertake 
a  vaster  range  of  duties,  often  totally  new 
orders  of  duties.  Now,  infancy  means 
fitting  this  extra  machinery  of  the  brain. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  brain 
is  very  large,  the  largest  mass  of  nerve 
matter  in  the  world,  when  it  is  realized 
that  each  of  its  cells  measures  only  one 
ten- thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that 
the  transit  fibres  that  connect  them  are  of 
unimaginable  fineness,  the  limitlessness 
of  the  powers  of  thought  and  the  incon- 
ceivable complexity  of  these  processes 
will  begin  to  be  understood. 

It  is  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having 
certain  routes  of  thought  established 
before  the  child  can  be  trusted  from  its 
mother's  side  that  the  delay  of  infancy  is 
required.  And  even  after  the  child  has 
begun  to  practice  the  art  of  living  for  it- 
self, time  has  still  to  be  granted  for  mak- 
ing new  routes,  for  becoming  familiar 
with  established  thoroughfares,  for  prac- 
ticing upon  obstacles,  for  allowing  acts 
repeated  to  embody  themselves  as  habits. 

The  use  of  all  this  to  morals  is  obvious. 
Among  the  camivora,  while  the  brief 
span  of  infancy  permits  the  mother  to 
learn  a  little  of  love,  the  father,  for  want 
of  even  so  brief  a  lesson,  remains  un- 
touched, so  that  the  mother  has  often  to 
hide  her  offspring  lest  he  devour  it. 
Love,  then,  had  no  chance  until  the 
human  mother  came.  To  her  alone  was 
given  a  curriculum  prolonged  enough  to 
let  her  graduate  in  the  school  of  the  affec- 
tions. Not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for 
months  must  she  stand  between  her 
helpless  infant  and  death,  and  for  years, 
until  the  budding  intellect  could  take  its 
own  command,  this  love  dare  not  grow 
cold  or  pause  an  hour  in  its  uselfish  min- 
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istry.  Here  dawned  upon  mankind  the 
four  virtues,  patience,  sympathy,  careful- 
ness, tenderness. 

On  occasion,  sympathy  will  be  called 
out  in  unusual  ways.  Crises  will  occur — 
dangers,  famine,  sickness.  At  first  she 
has  little  power  to  aid.  But  at  last  de- 
velops a  fractionally  better  mother,  and 
when  the  emergency  arrives  she  is  equal 
to  it.  That  day  a  cubit  is  added. to  the 
moral  stature  of  mankind,  the  first  act  of 
self-sacrifice  is  registered.  A  few  more 
centuries,  a  few  more  millions  of  mothers, 
and  the  germs  of  patience,  carefulness, 
tenderness  and  sympathy  will  have  rooted 
themselves  in  the  race  humanity.  See 
then  what  the  savage  mother  and  her 
babe  have  brought  to  the  world.  When 
the  first  mother  awoke  to  her  first  tender- 
ness and  warmed  her  loneliness  at  her  in- 
fiant's  love,  when  for  a  moment  she  for- 
got herself  and  thought  upon  its  weak- 
ness and  pain,  when  by  the  most  imper- 
ceptible sign  or  look  of  sympathy  she 
expressed  the  unutterable  impulse  of 
motherhood,  the  touch  of  a  new  creative 
hand  was  felt  upon  the  world. — Condensed 
from  the  Ascent  of  Man. 


POETRY  IN  SCHOOI.. 


BY  RACHEI.  PERKINS. 


THERE  was  once  a  teacher  who  kept 
what  she  called  a  scrap-book  of 
poetry.  There  were  some  very  good 
things  about  this  particular  scrap- 
book.  The  contents  were  well  selected 
and  always  ready  for  use.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a  ready  memory,  the  teacher 
memorized  such  poems  as  met  her  ap- 
proval. A  few  hours  of  careful  work 
made  not  only  the  words  but  the  thought 
and  motive  of  the  author  her  own. 

This  is  how  she  used  them. 

One  day,  instead  of  the  usual  language 
lesson,  she  recited  to  a  roomful  of  sixth 
grade  pupils  one  of  Adelaide  Proctor's 
sweetest  poems,  entitled  **The  AngePs 
Story.*'  The  poem  was  a  favorite  one 
and  she  read  it  well.  Every  thought 
was  given  full  expression  by  voice  and, 
when  absolutely  necessary,  by  gesture. 
As  the  reading  of  the  story  progressed, 
the  look  of  yi?r^^^  attention  left  the  faces 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  its  place  there  came 
a  look  of  eager  interest.  From  fifty  pairs 
of  wide  open  eyes  there  was  given  a 
glimpse  of  fifty  touched  souls.    For  one 


moment  the  soul  of  the  teacher  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  souls  of  her 
pupils. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  she 
waited  a  moment  for  the  hush  to  grow 
less  intense,  then  said  simply,  **  Write 
what  you  can  of  it.**  Not  a  word  then 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  composition  ; 
that  must  be  for  another  time.  They 
wrote  the  story.  Mistakes  ?  Of  course 
they  made  them.  They  were  mistakes 
in  punctuation,  in  diction,  in  construc- 
tion, yea,  even  in  spelling.  But  there 
was  not  one  who  had  not  caught  the  soul 
of  the  poem.  The  beautiful  culminating^ 
thought : 

"  In  his  hand  he  took  the  flowers, 
In  his  heart  the  loving  words/' 

found  various  expressions  in  every  story. 
The  poem  had  not  be«i  dissected  or  ex- 
plained.    It  had  been  simply  well  read. 

This  is  one  illustration  of  how  the 
teacher  used  her  scrap-book.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  was  made  of  use. 
When  in  history  the  reading  was  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  return  to  Spain,  she  re- 
peated **The  First  Thanksgiving,"  and 
left  a  word  picture  on  the  minds  of  her 
pupils  which  beautified  that  history  les- 
son. 

She  was  very  careful  that  all  the  poetry 
should  be  real  poetry,  heart  poetry,  and 
used  only  that  which  was  good,  strong, 
and  clear.  She  never  asked  the  question 
*  *  Are  my  pupils  old  enough  to  understand 
this?**  but  rather,  **Is  it  of  sufficient 
worth  to  make  it  worth  their  while?" 

To  us  comes  the  question,  **Did  her 
work  pay  ?"  for  that  question  must  come 
up  in  connection  with  every  moment  of 
time  a  teacher  uses  in  the  school-room. 
We  must  weigh  the  value  of  every  exer- 
cise. Of  what  use,  then,  is  poetry  in 
school? 

The  world  is  full  of  prose.  Every  one 
appreciates  it.  The  world  is  full  of  poetry. 
How  few  know  it !  Yet  it  is  untrue  to 
say  that  there  lives  a  soul  so  prosaic  that 
he  cannot  appreciate  poetry.  As  proof, 
take  the  most  practical,  prosaic  man,  and 
on  some  national  holiday,  in  an  enthus- 
iastic crowd,  let  a  thousand  voices  sing 
**  America."  Does  he  appreciate  it? 
He  wants  to  throw  up  his  hat  and  shout. 
The  poem  has  a  meaning  for  him.  All 
true  poetry  brings  a  message.  If  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  to  find  that  message 
they  themselves  become  poets,  insomuch 
as  they  can  take  the  poem  for  their  own. 
Perchance,  by  teaching  mathematics,  we 
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make  a  child  of  more  material  use  to  the 
world.  By  teaching  him  to  love  and  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful,  we  make  the  world 
of  more  spiritual  value  to  him. 

**  Education  is  not  a  whetstone/*  says 
President  Schurman,  "to  sharpen  the 
faculties;  it  is  rather  the  food  for  that 
living  organism — the  mind.  If  mere  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  were  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  then  education  could 
be  obtained  in  the  practical  occupations 
of  life  much  better  than  in  school.  Pat 
English  language  and  literature  first, 
and  take  half  the  time  to  teach  its  liberal 
humanizing  lessons.  This  is  the  only 
enduring  educational  foundation.'*  — 
Popular  Educator, 


CHARLES  LAMB. 


THIS  noted  English  author  was  born 
in  London  in  1775.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  charity 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  old.  At  this  time  he  and 
the  poet  Coleridge  met  and  they  became 
fast  friends.  He  was  a  small,  delicate 
boy,  and  it  seemed  that  he  never  could 
fight  his  way  among  hundreds  of  strong, 
hearty  lads;  but  his  sweet,  affectionate 
temper  won  him  the  good-will  of  all.  His 
life  was  saddened  in  the  very  outset  by  a 
great  trouble.  His  sister,  Mary  Lamb, 
had  attacks  of  insanity,  and  once,  in  one 
of  these  fits,  she  seized  a  knife  and  pierced 
her  mother  to  the  heart.  Charles  placed 
her  in  an  asylum,  where  she  staid  until 
she  got  well  again ;  and  then  her  brother 
promised  to  take  care  of  her  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  His  income  was  only  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  he  took  his 
sister  to  his  home,  and,  although  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  marriage  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  duty. 

Mary's  dreadful  illness  used  to  come  on 
very  often  in  her  life,  but  she  always 
knew  when  the  fits  were  near  ;  and  then 
Charles  would  get  leave  of  absence  from 
the  office  for  a  day's  pleasure^  and  with 
his  sister's  hand  clasped  in  his,  they 
would  go  off  together,  both  of  them  in 
tears,  to  the  asylum  near  London,  where 
Mary  was  left  until  she  was  well  enough 
to  go  back  to  her  brother's  house.  What 
sadder  story,  or  what  more  heroic  life, 
can  be  found  among  men  ? 

The  most  famous  authors  of  that  day 
were  Lamb's  intimate  friends ;  he  was 


very  modest  and  hesitated  in  his  speech  ; 
and  at  their  evening  parties  Lamb  used  to 
stammer  out  his  puns  and  witty  sayings 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  around.  His 
writings  are  an  odd  mixture  of  wisdom 
and  fun.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  **  Essays  of  Elia,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  language.  He  and  his  sister  wrote  a 
book  known  as  the  **  Tales  of  Shakes- 
peare." He  died  at  Edmonton  in  1834, 
at  the  age  of  fifty- nine  years. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  superintendent  of  schools  should 
set  the  standard  of  intellectual  ardor 
for  his  teachers:  he  should  be  a  distinct 
and  vital  influence  for  higher  ideals,  for 
unflagging  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
ideals  ;  his  enthusiasm  should  be  of  that 
carrying  quality  which  communicates 
itself.  He  should  be  a  man  of  liberal 
education  ;  if  not  a  scholar  (in  the  schol- 
ar's use  of  the  term),  he  should  be  at  least 
a  diligent  student ;  and  the  scholarship 
will  come  when  time  places  upon  his 
head  what  the  Scriptures  declare  is  a 
crown  of  glory.  He  should  know  and  love 
books;  and  yet  know  that  one  real  teacher 
is  worth  much  more  than  tons  of  text- 
books. He  should  know  the  trend  and 
the  drift  of  what  is  called  theory  of  mod- 
ern education,  or  pedagogics.  He  should 
know  and  work  out  for  himself  the.  first 
principles  of  education.  He  should  be 
an  original  investigator  of  principles  and 
methods.  He  should  learn  what  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Sir  James  Sully  can  teach  him — and 
then  be  his  own  man  and  nobody's  copy- 
ist. He  ought  to  know  enough  to  know 
that,  stripped  of  its  technical  vocabulary 
and  somewhat  pompous  phrasing,  ' '  scien- 
tific "  education  is  simply  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  teaching;  a  return  to  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word  **  edu- 
cation." He  should  work  out  for  him- 
self the  difference  between  the  old  schol- 
astic theory  that  education  is  a  memoriz- 
ing, a  pouring-in  of  facts,  statistics,  tables, 
and  the  modem  and  yet  very  old  theory 
that  education  is  both  a  drawing  out  and 
a  feeding  in,  a  development.  He  should 
have  experimental  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  of  psychology.  Although 
not  a  specialist,  he  should  possess  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  detect  poor  work  or 
to  appreciate  good  work  on  any  subject. 
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But  above  all  else,  his  intellectual  per- 
sonality should  be  of  that  quality  to  in- 
spire the  great  body  of  teachers  to  finer 
work,  and  to  more  exacting  ideals. — 
Binghamion  Republican. 


HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  SMALLER 
TOWNS. 


THE  Governor,  in  his  message,  says  a 
timely  and  needed  word  about  **  the 
necessity  for  better  and  higher  educa- 
tional advantages  in  the  rural  districts.'' 
The  State  distributes  the  school  money 
according  to  **the  number  of  resident 
taxables  in  each  district."  It  very  often 
happens  that  there  will  be  a  rural  dis- 
trict whose  sparse  and  scattered  popula- 
tion contains  very  few  **  resident  taxa- 
bles," hence  the  State  appropriation  is 
very  small  and  the  school  is  inferior. 

The  tendency  of  this  situation  is  to 
aggravate  the  disposition  of  citizens  to 
move  from  the  country  into  the  towns, 
and  to  add  to  the  number  of  deserted 
farms.  The  State  should  rather  do  all  in 
its  power  to  make  life  in  the  country 
districts  more  attractive,  and  to  lessen  the 
motive  which  urges  people  towards  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  Governor  wisely 
says,  **  The  rural  districts  should  be  sup- 
plied with  high  school  facilities  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  cities  and  larger 
towns."  Such  schools,  in  benefiting  the 
:scattered  rural  districts  and  in  rendering 
life  there  more  desirable,  will  benefit  the 
whole  State.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  coun- 
try towns  and  in  the  cities  that  there  are 
found  boys  and  girls  who  will  repay  the 
KX)st  of  education  ;  there  are  just  as  good 
minds  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  In- 
ventions of  great  value  to  the  community 
.are  just  as  likely  to  spring  into  being 
under  the  blue  frock  of  the  farmer's  boy 
.as  under  the  apron  of  the  mechanic,  and 
•especially  inventions  tending  to  make 
farming  less  toilsome  and  more  profitable. 
;Still  more,  the  cities  are  constantly  living 
upon  the  country.  The  cities  may  well 
afford  to  be  taxed  to  educate  not  alone 
those  who  are  now  in  the  city,  but  those 
'Who  will  be  hereafter.  It  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  that  those  who  come 
from  the  country  should  come  narrow- 
minded,  having  learned  only  the  three 
H's,  and  these,  perhaps,  imperfectly. 
With  better  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
there  will  not  be  such  a  tendency  for 
families  to  crowd  to  country  towns  and 


cities,  and  those  who  come  will  be  better 
prepared  than  now  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  for  business. 

The  Governor  justly  argues  that  the 
advance  in  agriculture  demands  a  higher 
quality  of  mind  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion. The  farmer  who  is  not  up  with  the 
times  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  his 
competitors  in  the  great  West.  The 
school  for  the  farmer's  boys  must  be  as 
good  as  the  school  for  the  boys  of  the 
merchant  and  the  mechanic.  He  pro- 
poses that,  instead  of  the  proportion  of 
school  money  being  based  simply  upon 
the  number  of  **  resident  taxables,"  the 
appropriation  for  each  district  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  that  one  third 
should  be  based  on  the  **  number  of  tax- 
ables," another  third  on  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  another  third 
upon  the  number  of  schools  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  State  wisely  taxes  Chestnut 
and  Walnut  Street  for  the  maintenance  of 
first-class  schools  in  the  wards,  where, 
though  the-  residents  are  numerous,  the 
taxables  are  few,  and  where  the  local 
taxes  would  not  begin  to  pay  for  such 
schools  as  are  demanded.  The  same 
principle  holds  throughout  the  State. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


ARITHMETIC :  A  MEMORY. 


BY  MABEL  E.  ADAMS. 


THE  United  States  money  was  taught 
to  us,  and  afterwards  decimals,  and  I 
can  remember  that  it  seemed  very  silly  to 
me  for  the  teacher  to  explain  decimals  at 
sm  h  length,  because  the  pointing  off,  etc., 
were  so  much  like  what  we  had  already 
learned  in  United  States  money. 

The  next  year  I  heard  some  one  talking 
in  my  home  about  interest.  I  asked 
what  that  meant,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
a  certain  number  of  cents  on  every  dollar, 
paid  by  a  man  who  borrowed  money  to  a 
man  who  lent  money.  I  knew  that  we 
were  going  to  study  interest  the  next 
year,  and  so  I  made  up  examples  for 
myself,  and  taught  myself  to  do  interest 
for  years  and  months  very  well ;  days  I 
did  not  consider.  Of  course  later  I 
learned  other  more  rapid  methods  of  com- 
puting interest,  but  the  way  which  I  had 
thought  out  for  myself  was  always  a 
means  of  verification  with  me. 

From  the  time  I  was  ten  until  I  was 
fifteen  and  began  to  study  algebra,  I  can- 
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not  remember  that  any  problem  or  subject 
ever  seemed  difficult  to  me,  with  one  ex- 
ception. One  day  when  I  was  eleven  some 
problems  of  this  sort  appeared  upon  the 
blackboard:  **  If  A  can  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  six  days,  B  in  four  days,  and  Ci  n 
three  days,  how  long  will  it  take  all  three 
men  to  complete  the  work  if  they  all  work 
together?" 

I  could  not  do  those  problems.  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  the  first  time  that  I  read 
them  over.  It  was  perfectly  apparent  to 
me  how  not  to  do  them  ;  I  knew  that  none 
of  the  **  ways  '*  in  which  I  had  performed 
other  problems  would  be  effective  in  this 
case,  and  I  did  not  try  aimless  adding  or 
subtracting — I  gave  them  up.  When  ex- 
plaining time  came  the  teacher  found 
that  not  one  pupil  in  the  class  had  ob- 
tained a  correct  answer,  so  she  gave  us  a 
clew.  She  said,  **  If  A  can  do  the  whole 
of  the  work  in  six  days,  what  part  of  it 
can  he  do  in  one  day?"  It  all  flashed 
upon  me  then,  and  while  she  was  drawing 
out  an  explanation  from  different  pupils  I 
went  to  work  and  performed  the  whole 
ten  problems  which  all  involved  the  same 
principle,  and,  as  I  said  above,  I  do  not 
remember  encountering  another  uncon- 
querable difficulty  while  I  studied  arith- 
metic. I  made  mistakes  in  plenty,  but 
they  were  caused  by  careless  thinking  or 
by  careless  reckoning,  not  by  inability  to 
understand  the  principles  involved.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  we  never 
learned  a  rule  of  any  kind  except  the  rule 
of  cube-root,  and  to  this  day  cube-root  is 
the  one  arithmetical  subject  for  which  I 
invariably  hunt  up  an  old  arithmetic. 

This  fragmentary  paper  is  not  intended 
to  prove  anything.  If  there  be  any  value 
in  it,  it  is  because  it  shows  how  number 
and  the  study  of  number  seemed  to  one 
child.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  the  teach- 
er's side  of  the  study  of  number.  I  could 
write  many  pages  on  that  side  myself,  but 
the  children  are  seldom  represented  ex- 
cept as  they  are  brought  in  to  illustrate 
some  teacher's  theory.  The  paper  grew 
from  thoughts,  occasioned  by  a  very  posi- 
tive statement,  made  by  a  prominent  edu- 
cator to  the  effect  that  all  mental  number 
is  naturally  concrete ;  that  the  youthful 
mind  would  never  conceive  of  abstract 
number  unless  taught  to  do  so  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  adult  mind  never  con- 
ceives of  number  in  the  abstract,  because 
all  the  number  of  real  life  is  necessarily 
concrete.  Concerning  the  first  two  prop- 
ositions I  have  written  very  fully  of  my 


own  experience  and  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  my  youthful  mind  did  conceive  of 
abstract  number.  The  last  proposition 
seems  like  an  unassailable  truth,  and  yet 
I  found,  by  watching  myself,  taking  my- 
self unawares,  as  it  were,  that  when  I  was 
adding  up  columns  of  figures  in  account 
books  I  did  not  think  cents  while  I  was 
adding  the  cents,  dimes  while  I  was  add- 
ing the  dimes,  and  dollars  while  I  was 
adding  the  dollars.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I  dealt  with  abstract  numbers 
until  I  came,  perhaps,  to  the  hundreds, 
perhaps  to  the  grand  total,  and  then  the 
numberssuddenly  assumed  concreteness  to 
me. 

I  asked  a  good  many  of  my  friends  to 
watch  themselves  while  they  were  com- 
puting and  tell  me  the  result.  I  could 
not  get  many  satisfactory  answers  because 
most  of  my  friends  were  unused  to  con- 
sidering their  Own  mental  operations. 
One  wealthy  woman,  of  education  and 
culture,  told  me  that  she  never  thought 
dollars  and  cents  until  she  had  put  down 
the  last  figure  in  the  answer.  As  she  is 
an  expert  accountant  and  deals  with  large 
sums,  her  testimony  is  valuable.  The 
others  who  were  able  to  give  an  answer 
at  all  agreed  that  when  they  were  adding 
dollars  and  cents  they  never  considered 
the  numbers  as  concrete,  that  when  they 
reached  tens  and  hundreds  of  dollars  the 
result  of  each  column  became  concrete  aa 
it  was  written  down,  if  the  money  in- 
volved concerned  themselves  personally, 
but  if  the  computers  had  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  sums  of  money  they  were 
adding  then  the  numbers  assumed  con- 
creteness only  when  the  final  result  wa^ 
reached.  A  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store 
told  me  that  when  she  reckoned  up  small 
accounts  for  customers  she  never  thought 
of  the  money  involved,  but  of  the  num- 
bers, and  she  was  sure  of  this  because  she 
always  felt  surprised  at  results  which 
were  larger  than  she  expected  them  to  be, 
but  the  surprise  never  came  until  she  had 
put  down  the  last  figure.  For  instance,  if 
she  were  adding  a  column  of  dollars,  and 
the  last  addition  was  eighteen  and  one,  it 
was  not  until  the  nineteenth  was  actually 
a  fact  in  her  mind  and  being  written  upon 
the  paper  that  a  sense  of  the  largeness  of 
the  sum  came  to  her.  But  she  went  on 
to  tell  me  that  when  she  was  reckoning 
an  account  of  her  own  the  number  alwayii 
became  concrete  to  her  (in  her  own  words 
she  ' '  thought  dollars  "  )  as  soon  as  she  be- 
gan to  add  the  column  of  dollars. 
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A  real-estate  agent  told  me  that  in  com- 
puting areas  ot  house  lots  he  never 
thought  long  feet  or  square  feet,  he 
thought  ''figures/'  as  he  expressed  it, 
and  then  when  he  had  reckoned  up  an 
area  he  thought  square  feet.  He  thought 
long  feet  when  he  put  down  his  figures 
and  square  feet  when  he  finished,  but  dur- 
ing the  actual  computation  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  in  his  mind. 

These  answers  made  me  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  do  deal  with  abstract 
number  in  real  life,  and  then  it  was  that  I 
looked  back  over  my  own  acquaintance 
with  numbers,  with  the  foregoing  rather 
disjointed  result. 


A  REPIrY. 


BY  WM.  NOETUNG,  A.  M. 


IN  the  December  number  of  The  Journal 
appeared  what  claimed  to  be  '*  corrections 
and  suggestions  '*  of  my  •*  strictures  "  upon 
the  so-called  Psychology  of  Number. 

The  writer  of  the  **  corrections  and  sug- 
gestions *'  assumes  that  I  was  **  eager  for  the 
fray."  The  fact  however  is  that  I  neither 
suggested  the  subject,  nor  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  paper  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  subject  was  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  it.  Thus  much  for  the 
**  eagerness  tor  the  fray.*' 

I  said  in  my  paper,  **  Why  the  book  was 
called  the  psychology  and  not  a  theory y  is 
difficult  to  tell."  Now  *a  theory  of  num- 
ber^ and  *the  theory  of  numbers  '  are  two 
different  things ;  and  those  who  heard  me 
read  the  paper  understood  my  objection  to 
the  name  ;  and,  I  suppose,  too,  believed  that 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  what  writers  of  the 

Fast  meant  by  the  theory  of  numbers.  Had 
supposed  my  audience  to  consist  of  edu- 
cational primarians,  I  should  have  adapted 
my  discussion  to  their  calibre. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  said,  in  his  review  of  the 
book,  **I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
title  which  the  author  chose — *  Psychology  of 
Number;*  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  in  his  review  of  it,  said,  **  The 
very  title  of  the  book  involves  us  in  obscur- 
ity— The  Psychology  of  Number. '  Psychol- 
ogy is  the  science  of  the  mind.  So  the  book 
is  entitled  *  The  Science  of  the  Mind  of 
Number,'  whatever  that  may  mean." 

Of  course,  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Mowry 
did  not  suggest  a  substitute  for  the  name, 
but  since  Uiey  do  not  consider  the  name  ap- 
propriate, the  Pittsburgh  corrector  must  re- 
fard  them  very  ignorant  in  comparison  with 
imself. 

According  to  the  corrector  and  suggester, 
the  name  cannot  be  **  inappropriate";  if  it 


were,  '*  is  it  not  strange  that  Dr.  Harris  did 
not  suggest  a  change?"  Perhaps  it  is 
strange  to  some  people,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Dr.  Harris  is  not  inlallible,  nor  ever  has  in- 
timated that  he  considers  himself  so. 

My  statement,  that  scarcely  two  writers 
upon  formal  psychology  are  agreed  upon  the 
use  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  various 
activities,  is  declarea  *' reckless,"  and  to 
prove  his  assertion  the  corrector  challenges 
me  to  name  two  writers  who  do  not  agree 
that  the  fundamental  activity  of  mind  is  the 
'*  synthetic  analytic." 

With  regard  to  analysis  and  synthesis. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  •'  From  what  I 
have  stated,  you  will,  therefore,  now  be 
aware  that  the  terms  analysis  and  synthesis, 
when  used  without  qualification,  may  be 
employed,  at  cross  purposes,  to  denote 
operations  precisely  the  converse  of  each 
other."  And  so  it  has  happened.  Analysis, 
in  the  mouth  of  one  set  of  philosophers, 
means  precisely  what  synthesis  denotes  in 
the  mouth  of  another. 

Compayr6,  in  his  Lectures  on  Pedagogics 
(Payne's  translation),  says,  **  I  know  of  no 
terms  more  badly  defined,  or  whose  mean- 
ing has  been  more  obscured  by  misuse 
made  of  them,  than  the  words  analysis  and 
synthesis.  *  *  *  What  some  call  synthesis 
others  call  analysis,  and  vice  versa  J"  ^ 

Here,  then,  is  a  combination  of  two  terms, 
or  a  compound  term,  unqualified,  and  there- 
fore indefinite,  and  I  am  challenged  to  name 
two  writers  who  do  not  agree  as  to  its  use  ! 
If  the  corrector  knows  precisely  in  what 
sense  he  considers  the  term,  and  is  really 
desirous  to  find  writers  who  do  not  agree  to 
his  use  of  it,  whatever  that  may  be,  he  can 
find  them  in  Porter's  Human  Intellect,  under 
th  eories  of  perception . 

Subscribing  or  not  subscribing  to  the  use 
of  such  a  term  depends  (i)  upon  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used,  and  (2)  upon  the 
theory  of  perception  one  holds. 

To  maintain  that  psychologists  are  at  one 
upon  the  use  of  the  terms  they  apply  to  the 
various  mental  activities,  betrays  a  degree 
of  innocence  truly  remarkable  m  one  who 
would  like  to  have  us  believe  that  he 
*'  knows  it  all."  The  battles  over  realism, 
nominalism,  conceptualism,  are  well  known 
to  psychologists;  even  apperception  is  not 
the  same  for  all  writers  on  mental  phenom- 
ena. 

The  corrector  says  I  erred  in  saying  that 
number  is  a  necessary  creation  of  the  mind 
in  dealing  with  aggregates  of  things ;  but 
if  mind  did  not  create  the  idea  of  number, 
it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what  did,  or 
where  did  it  come  from  ?  That  **  there  is  a 
relation  between  things  regardless  of  mind," 
no  person  would  dispute  ; hut  relation  is  not 
number.  Number  is  the  measure  of  relation, 
and  if  mind  did  not  originate  this  mode  of 
measurement,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else 
could  have  done  so. 

As  is  plain,  I  referred  to  the  origin  of 
number,  and  not,  as  the  corrector  seems  to 
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think,  to  the  measuring  of  the  relations  of 
things. 

I  am  declared,  by  the  corrector,  *' alto- 
gether at  sea**  as  to  what  the  authors  meant 
by  **  fixed  unit;'*  and  I  think  he  is  right. 
I  know  of  no. unit  absolutely  fixed,  except 
the  abstract  one.  a  mere  name  or  term,* with 
which  pupils,  in  our  early  school  days, 
commenced  their  work  in  arithmetic.  Ob- 
jects were  then  not  used.  The  facts  of  num- 
bers were  not  thought  out  or  discovered  by 
the  pupils,  but  were  memorized  from  the 
tables  given  in  the  books. 

Of  course,  my  ignorance  in  not  under- 
standing all  the  peculiar  terms  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  book,  is  deplorable,  but  think 
of  Dr.  E.  E.  White  !  He  says,  *'  If  number 
be  the  ratio  of  like  q^uantities,  the  ra!io  of 
two  equal  like  Quantities  is  one,  and  this 
one,  or  unit,  is  tne  base  of  all  numbers;  and 
since  the  ratio  of  two  equal  like  quantities 
is  the  same  whatever  be  their  quality  or  ab- 
solute quantity,  this  ratio,  or  one,  is.  in  a 
sense,  a  fixed  unit.  Is  this  the  fixed  unit 
which  the  authors  have  chased  through  so 
many  pa^es  as  a  fundamental  error  in  num- 
ber teaching?  We  must  confess  ignorance, 
for  though  we  have  been  dealing  with  num- 
bers for  many  years,  we  have  never  recog- 
nized this  *  fixed  unit  theory  *  of  numbers. 
Is  it  a  recent  philosophic  discovery,  or  has 
it  kept  on  our  psychological  blind  side? 
What  is  meant  hy  this  term  ?" 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  a  man  like  Dr. 
White,  known  as  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  country,  should  appear  so  inferior 
in  ability  when  compared  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh corrector? 

The  corrector  says  that  I  do  '*  not  under- 
stand that  the  authors  declare  the  Grube 
method  to  be  a  fixed  unit  method,  and  there- 
fore fundamentally  bad.'*  No  matter  what 
the  authors  declare  the  method  to  be,  it  is 
neither  in  the  sense  in  which  they  seem  to 
use  the  **  fixed  unit,*'  nor  in  any  other,  a 
*  *  fixed  unit '  *  method.  Every  number  above 
one,  as  high  as  the  work  is  carried  accord- 
ing to  Grube,  is  measured  by  the  numbers 
below  it,  and  if  the  authors  regard  this  as  a 
'*  fixed  unit'*  method,  then  their  explana- 
tion of  fixed  unit  itself  needs  an  explanation. 
It  seems  evident  that  there  must  be  **  hope- 
less muddle  **  in  more  than  one  head. 

In  his  review  of  the  book;  previously  re- 
ferred to,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowrysaid,  **  But  time 
would  fail  should  one  attempt  to  follow  out 
what  seem  to  be  bare  and  bold  fallacies, 
arising  from  a  few  preconceived  notions 
concerning  number.  The  main  attempt, 
apparently,  is  to  belittle,  to  discount,  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule  the  famous  *  Grube 
system,*  so-called.  This  system,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is,  in  its  entiraty,  scarcely  used  any- 
where in  America.  But  a  great  logical  truth 
underlies  the  Grube  system,  which  is  every 
day  paining  ground  among  the  best  teach- 
ers in  America.  The  clearness,  accuracy, 
and  interest  that  result  from  knowing  eight 
before  proceeding  toward  a  *  vague  idea  '  of 


nine  and  ten,  have  brought  multitudes  to., 
teach  after  this  fashion.** 

The  last  blow  the  corrector  aimed  at  my 
imbecility  is  to  show  what  college  and  uni* 
versity  teachers  think  of  that  part  of  the 
book  which  I  have  styled  antiquated  and 
obsolete.  It  is  however  a  fact  well  known 
to  teachers  of  fair  ability  that  college  and 
university  instructors  are  not  the  most  com- 
petent persons  to  teach  arithmetic  or  to  pass 
judgment  upon  its  methods. 

Drs.  Mowry,  Balliet  (Springfield,  Mass.), 
Badares  (New  York),  and  other  equally  com- 
petent judges  of  such  matters,  think  about 
the  supposed  practical  part  of  the  book  as  I 
do;  but,  perhaps,  they  have  no  more  fitness 
for  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  best 
methods  ofprocedure  in  teaching  arithmetic 
than  I  have,  and  therefore  **  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  authors  among  scholars  is  no 
more  endangered  by  their  opinion  ••  than  it 
is  by  mine.*' 

A  reviewer  of  the  book,  in  The  Nation 
(New  York),  said,  *'The  two  respected 
scholars  whose  names  appear  upon  the  title 
page  of  this  work,  in  their  eagerness  to  illus- 
trate the  important  truth  that  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  ought  to  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  psychology, 
seem  to  have  clean  forgotten  that  there  are 
two  other  legs  to  the  tripod  upon  which  it 
should  rest,  viz.,  an  exact  logical  analysis, 
and  a  lively  appreciation  and  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  mathematics  in  general.  ^  * 

**  When  we  come  down  to  details,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  mathematical 
thought,  they  are  more  often  wrong  than 
right.  They  have  allowed  secondarj^  truths 
and  half  truths  to  run  away  with  them.  Foi; 
instance,  their  own  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose and  end  of  numbers  is  not  true  either 
in  scientific  mathematics  or  in  life.** 


THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 


BY   H.  H.  QUIMBY. 
President  Penna.  State  Association  0/ School  Directors. 


THE  efiForts  made  at  each  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  change  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment of  the  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic schools  evidence  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  arrangement, 
and  that  this  feeling  is  well  founded  is 
shown  very  clearly  by  Governor  Hastings 
in  his  recent  message  to  the  Legislature, 
and  by  State  Supt.  SchaefiFer  in  his  last 
report'  The  appropriation  is  munificent 
and  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  but 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  distributed  has  no 
logical  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
system;  for  the  number  of  children  in  a 
district  is  not  in  regular  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  taxables,  neither  is  the  amount 
of  necessary  school  expenses,  nor  even  the 
amount  of  tax  raised.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble to  devise  a  scheme  of  distribution  that 
will  give  to  a  community  less  stimulus, 
less  incentive  to  increase  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  its  schools,  than  that  now 
prescribed  by  law  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
six-months  district  gets  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  extended  its  term  to  ten 
months;  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  with 
many  thousands  of  children  deprived  of 
public  school  accommodation,  would  get 
no  more  if  it  added  the  two  hundred 
schools  that  it  needs;  the  district  that  is 
progressive  enough  to  maintain  ten 
schools  of  thirty  pupils  each  gets  no  more 
than  it  would  if  it  it  crowded  its  children 
into  six  schools. 

It  seems  clear  that  a  change  shbuld  be 
made,  but  manifestly  the  percentage 
allotted  to  any  one  district  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  portion  enjoyed  by  some  other  dis- 
trict; and  as  lawmakers  are  very  naturally 
considerate  of  the  material  interests  of 
their  own  constituents,  it  is  not  strange 
that  any  proposition  to  make  a  change  is 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  local  in- 
terest, and  that  the  representatives  of  a 
district  whose  allotment  would  be  reduced 
are  found  arrayed  in  opposition  to  it. 

So  long  as  this  disposition  prevails  the 
prospect  for  reform  is  not  bright,  for  the 
present  basis  favors  populous  districts, 
because  there  children  are  fewer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  taxables  and 
voters  while  the  schools  are  far  more 
crowded,  and  the  most  populous  district 
has  the  greatest  number  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Legislature.  The  Legisla- 
ture, however,  should  act  on  such  ques- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,  for  the  members,  while  represent- 
ing individual  districts,  are  not  sent  to 
legislate  each  for  his  own  local  com- 
munity nor  to  get  for  it  from  the  public 
'  treasury  by  any  and  every,  means  what- 
ever he  can,  but  they  are  commissioned 
to  make  laws  for  the  whole  State  and 
their  vision  should  therfore  comprehend 
the  whole. 

Any  legislation  for  schools  should  be 
of  a  kind  that  will  operate  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  stimulate  the  local 
school  authorities  to  greater  energy  and 
— if  necessary — a  more  progressive  spirit. 
The  State's  generous  yearly  gift  to  the 
public  schools  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good,  but 


its  influence  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
distributing  it  upon  a  more  reasonable 
and  better  adapted  basis — one  which  will 
furnish  inducement  to  short  term  districts 
to  lengthen  the  term,  and  to  crowded 
districts  to  provide  more  teachers.  Chil- 
dren attending  school  only  six  months  in 
a  year  will  not  advance  as  rapidly  nor 
learn  as  thoroughly  as  they  would  with 
eight,  nine  or  ten  months  of  school,  and 
a  teacher  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils 
will  do  far  more  complete  work  than  with 
fifty  or  sixty.  So  it  follows  that  the  plan 
of  distribution  which  will  encourage 
longer  terms  and  more  schools,  while  help- 
ing the  weak  districts,  is  the  ideal  one. 

This  plan  is  to  distribute  the  money  on 
the  basis  of  the  school- months  —  the 
number  of  schools  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  that  they  have  been  kept 
open.  Thus  a  township  borough  or  city 
ward  having  twenty  schools  and  a  term  of 
ten  months  would  be  credited  with  two 
hundred  school  months.  Superintendent 
Schaeffisr's  last  report  shows  that  we  have 
25,899  schools,  and  as  the  average  term 
was  7.98  months  the  whole  number  of 
school  months  in  the  state  last  year  was 
206,674.  which  would  allow  about  twenty- 
six  dollars  to  each  school  for  every  month 
that  it  was  open. 

This  plan  is  very  simple  and  permits  of 
easy  yearly  adjustment  by  the  district  re- 
ports, and  is  not  subject  to  the  padding 
that  registry  lists  of  taxables  are,  for 
there  can  be  no  duplication  nor  carrj-ing 
of  dead  names.  The  conditions  of  pay- 
ment to  any  district  should  be  the  same 
as  at  present,  with  the  added  requirement 
that  there  must  be  raised  by  taxation  a 
sum  equal  to  that  received  from  the  State, 
so  that  no  district  will  receive  a  larger 
sum  than  it  taxed  itself  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  previous  year.  If  any  thus 
receive  less  than  their  quota  the  balance 
can  be  covered  back  into  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

If  this  plan  should  be  adopted  the  dis- 
tricts whose  share  would  be  lessened  are 
those  which  can  best  afford  it,  and  those 
favored  by  it  with  an  increase  are  the 
ones  that  are  most  in  need  of  help  and  the 
quarters  of  the  State  where,  as  Governor 
Hastings  points  out,  the  State's  wants  are 
imperative.  The  most  of  the  latter  are 
rural  districts  where  the  property  that 
pays  nearly  all  the  tax  differs  in  its  econo- 
mic character  from  that  which  pays  State 
tax  and  that  which  pays  city  or  borough 
tax.    The  farmer's  property  as  a  rule 
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yields  him  no  interest  on  his  investment 
but  an  occupation — employment,  so  that 
his  income  from  it,  whether  a  bare  living 
or  a  little  more,  is  merely  wages  for  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  family.  A  farm  of 
seventy-five  acres  assessed  at  $6000,  will 
cause  the  farmer  to  be  taxed  for  school 
purposes,  at  say  four  mills  per  dollar,  $24, 
yet  the  united  efforts  of  himself,  his  wiie 
aud  several  children  will  not  produce  as 
much  as  the  wages  of  a  mechanic  earning 
$2  or  $2.50  per  day  who  is  taxed  only  one 
dollar,  and  the  home  in  which  the  me- 
chanic lives  is  an  investment  either  of  his 
own  or  of  some  capitalist  paying  at  the 
same  rate  six  or  seven  dollars  school  tax. 
For  this  reason  the  farmer  is  made  to  pay 
an  unfair  proportion  of  taxes  under  the 
prevailing  modes  of  assessment  and  levy, 
and  it  is  against  the  farming  communities 
that  the  present  system  of  distributing 
the  State  appropriation  discriminates. 

Compromises  generally  satisfy  neither 
side,  but  are  often  the  only  solution  of 
difficulties.  In  this  case  a  measure  of  re- 
lief would  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
appropriation  among  the  counties  on  the 

K resent  basis  of  the  number  of  taxables, 
ut    distributing    each    county's    share 
among  its  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 


school-months,  but  if  the  principle  is 
right  its  application  should  be  complete. 
Governor  Hastings'  suggestion  of  division 
and  distrib  Jtion  upon  three  different  bases, 
while  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  complicated  and 
trebling  the  work  without  utilizing  all  the 
possibilities  for  good  that  are  in  the  ap- 
propriation. The  number  of  children 
enrolled  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  real 
school  population,  for  in  manuffiCturing 
and  populous  places  there  is  much  migra- 
tion and  consequent  duplication  of  names. 

The  attendance  of  pupils— the  number 
of  pupil  days,  as  suggested  by  Superinten- 
dent Schaeffer— is  a  far  better  basis  than 
the  enrollment,  for  its  reports  would  be 
reliable,  and,  while  it  would  operate 
against  rural  districts  because  of  the 
deterrent  influences  of  distance  and 
weather,  it  would  stimulate  and  increase 
the  regularity  of  attendance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature 
now  in  session  will  take  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  problem  and  not  only  continue 
the  beneficent  allowance  but  provide  for 
its  distribution  on  a  plan  that  will  develop 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  its  elevat- 
ing influence  on  the  cause  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Editorial  Department, 
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The  beat  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■ufferer,  a  soil,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed— Z7rr>ft<(r. 

Ye  may  be  ave  suckiu'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  grrowin' 
when  ye*re  sleepln'.— .SM^rcA  Farmer. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONVENTIONS. 


Theseveuth  annual  convention  of  the  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  held  in  Central  High  School  building,  Har- 
risburg,  March  10,  1897. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

Wednesday^  10  a,  tn. 

Devotional  exercises. 

Opening  Addresses— Paul  A.  Hartman,  M.  D., 
President  of  Harrisburg  Board  of  Control,  and 
Supt.  L.  A.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 

Inaugural  Address — "The  Superintendent's 
Creed,"  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinness,  Steelton. 

Discusion  of  Inaugural  Address. 

Progressively  Related  Language  Work  below 
the  High  School,  Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 


Discussion— Supt.  Cyrus  Soger,  Lebanon,  and 
Supt.  J.  C.  Hockenberry,  South  Chester. 

2  p.  w.— The  Modern  High  School  and  its 
Course  of  Studies,  Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Meadville. 

Discussion —Dr.  E.  D.  War  field,  president  of 
Lafayette  College,  and  Prof.  S.  J.  Landon,  prin- 
cipal of  Harrisburg  High  School. 

Elementary  Science  below  the  High  School, 
Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown. 

Discussion— Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona,  and 
Supt.  L.  B.  Shearer,  Carlisle. 

Round  Table: 

1.  How  can  the  City  Superintendent  make 
his  Visits  most  Beneficial  to  Pupils  and  Teach- 
ers? To  be  led  by  Supt.  H.  H.  Weber,  Middle- 
town. 

2.  What  Relation  do  the  Special  Teachers 
Sustain  to  the  other  Teachers  in  the  Corps? 
To  be  led  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

8  p.  w.— Round  Table :  The  True  Basis  of 
Promotion  of  Pupils.  To  be  led  by  Supt. 
George  Howell,  Scran  ton. 

Music  by  Harrisburg  High  School. 
Thursday,  g:jo  to  i2:jo  a.  m. 

Devotional  exercises. 

**  The  Superintendent  a  Student  of  Sociology 
as  a  part  of  Pedagogy."  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeflfers,  of 
York  Collegiate  Institute. 
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Discussion — Supt.  Charles  Lose,  Williams- 
port,  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown. 

Round  Table: 

I.  Teachers'  Meetings.  To  be  led  by  Supt. 
H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

2..  How  can  the  Efficiency  of  the  Association 
of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  be  In- 
creased? To  be  led  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness. 

Information  in  ragard  to  travel  and  hotel 
charges  will  be  given  later. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Supt.  L.  E.  McGinness,  Steelton. 

Vice-President— Supt.  Matilda  S.  Booz,  Bristol. 

Secretary — Supt.  N.  C.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 

Treasurer— Supt.  C.  F.  Foster,  Chester. 

Executive  Committee— Supts.  J.  K.  Gotwals, 
Norristown ;  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton,  and  J. 
B.  Richey,  New  Brighton. 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Wednesday^  March  lo,  lo  a.  tn. 

Opening  Address — Gov.  D.  H.  Hastings. 

The  Teachers'  Institute— Supt.  A.  M.  Ham- 
mers. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss 
and  Supt.  D.  L.  Hower. 

2  p,  tn, — The  School  Director,  Supt.  Anna 
Bodler. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Supt.  H.  E.  Raesly. 

The  Rural  School: 

1.  Its  Relation  to  the  Vocation  of  Farming, 
Supt.  J.  G.  Becht. 

2.  The  Purchase  of  Apparatus,  Supt.  T.  B. 
Harrison. 

3.  The  Indian  School,  Supt.  H.  M.  Putnam. 
Discussion  on  Rural  Schools  to  be  opened  by 

Supt.  F.  W.  Meylert. 

Thursday,  g:jo  a.  tn. 

The  Influence  of  Music  upon  Character. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  School. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  names  of  those  who  will  discuss  these 
topics  will  be  announced  after  letters  of  accept- 
ance have  been  received. 

JOINT  SESSION  OF  COUNTY,  CITY  AND  BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Thursday,  2  p,  m. 

English  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Supt.  Edward  Brooks. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Green. 

Pending  School  Legislation. 

Friday,  g.-jo  a.  tn. 

The  Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, Supt  J.  M.  Coughlin. 

Discussion. 

Bird  Day  in  the  Public  Schools,  Supt.  C.  A. 
Babcock  and  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy. 

EVENING  SESSIONS. 

Wednesday^  8  p,  tn. 

The  Waste  of  Time  in  Public  Schools,  Supt. 
G   W.  Twitmyer. 

Talcott  Williams.  LL.  D.,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  , 


Thursday,  8 p.m. 

Report  on  what  has  been  Accomplished  in 
Child  Study,  Supt  E.  Mackey. 

Beautiful  Pennsylvania  (illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon  views),  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association, 
through  the  Chairman,  Dept.  Supt.  John 
Q.  Stewart,  of  Harrisburg,  has  announced 
that  the  Association  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  county,  June  29,  30,  and  July 
I,  1897.  The  conditions  are  favorable 
for  a  large  attendance.  It  was  thought 
better  to  hold  the  meeting  before  the 
National  Association  rather  than  after  it, 
hence  the  early  date  determined  upon  by 
the  Committee.  The  hearty  co  operation 
of  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  other 
friends  of  education,  may  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  in 
every  particular.  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon  cf 
the  city  schools,  and  County  Supt. 
Thomas  M.  Stewart,  will  have  charge  of 
the  local  features  and  will  assist  the 
Executive  Committee  in  completing  the 
final  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  which 
will  be  announced  at  an  early  date.  The 
Executive  Committee  are  Dept.  Supt. 
John  Q.  Stewart,  chairman,  Harrisburg, 
Prof.  George  M.  Philips,  West  Chester, 
Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown,  Supt.  E. 
Mackey,  Reading,  and  Supt.  Miss  Anna 
Bodler,  Potter  county. 


The  State  Association  of  School  Direc- 
tors which  will  meet  at  Harrisburg  in  tbe 
Superior  Court  Room  on  February  loth 
and  nth,  will  discuss  the  operation  of  the 
Compulsory  School  law,  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  Vaccination  and  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  acts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  University,  the  control 
and  publication  of  text-books  by  the 
State,  and  needed  school  legislation. 
Governor  Hastings  has  consented  to 
attend  and  address  the  convention.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  principal  of  the  Boys' 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  will 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  State 
University.  Printed  programmes  will  be 
sent  to  all  delegates  whose  appointment 
and  addresses  are  reported  in  time. 
Superintendents  as  well  as  Directors  are 
invited  to  attend  the  sessions.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected,  from  the  interest  felt  in 
the  work  of  this  organization,  that  the  at- 
tendance will  be  large  and  representative. 
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GOV.  HASTINGS  ON  EDUCATION. 


THE  recent  message  of  Gov.  Hastings 
takes  advanced  ground  upon  edu- 
cational questions.  If  his  ideas  are  re- 
alized, it  will  enshrine  his  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  future  generations,  and  cause 
his  name  to  be  spoken  in  connection  with 
that  of  Gov.  Wolf,  who  is  revered  as  the 
founder  of  our  Common  School  System. 
To  Governor  Hastings  belongs  the  honor 
of  signing  the  law  making  attendance  at 
school  compulsory  for  all  children  between 
eight  and  thirteen,  of  signing  the  act 
creating  the  College  and  University  Coun- 
cil, which  is  the  first  step  towards  reform 
in  our  policy,  as  a  Commonwealth,  upon 
the  great  question  of  Higher  Education. 
The  stand  which  he  has  taken  in  favor  of 
aiding  high  schools  is  the  first  move  on 
the  part  of  any  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
towards  bringing  our  state  into  line  with 
the  other  states  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  on  the  important  question  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  modification 
in  the  method  of  distributing  the  annual 
State  appropriation  will,  if  enacted,  help 
the  rural  districts  to  give  the  children 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed in  the  boroughs  and  cities. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
conclusions  which  the  Governor  an- 
nounces in  his  message  are  in  harmony 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Schools,  appointed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Education.  We 
make  this  assertion,  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
published  account  of  the  committee's 
deliberations,  but  from  inside  knowledge 
of  their  discussions  and  conclusions  in 
advance  of  the  publication  of  their  report. 
That  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  common- 
wealth should  thus,  in  the  midst  of  his 
study  of  public  questions,  anticipate  the 
results  of  a  committee  of  experts,  gather- 
ing their  information  from  the  entire  civil- 
ized world,  is  a  fact  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  Governor  Hastings,  and  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  pride  and  the  hopes  of  the 
school  men  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Super- 
intendents, Teachers  and  Directors  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Governor,  and 
assist  in  bringing  public  sentiment  up  to 
the  advanced  position  which  he  has  taken 
in  his  message. 

Let  all  those  whose  views  are  in  accord 
with  the  message  make  known  their 
convictions  to  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Legislative  session 
just  begun  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the 


educational  development  of  the  Keystone 
State.  In  no  long  time  illiteracy  will  be 
banished  from  our  territory,  ignorance 
will  be  made  impossible  among  our  peo- 
ple, and  education  beyond  the  common 
branches  will  be  placed  within  reach  of  all 
our  boys  and  girls. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  AT 
MONTREAL. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  American  Institute  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  years.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  the 
president,  made  a  report  upon  the  mission 
of  the  Association.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  at  Montreal,  July 
9th  to  July  1 2th.  This,  says  the  N.  E. 
Journal  0/ Education,  will  enable  all  who 
choose  to  do  so,  to  attend  the  National 
Council  and  one  day  of  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Milwaukee,  and  get  the  whole  of 
the  Institute,  or  the  whole  of  the  Council 
and  National,  and  have  Sunday  and 
Monday  at  Montreal.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  that  there  will  be  an  un- 
usual rally  of  New  England  and  New 
York  to  Montreal.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  city  is  very  striking  and  the  histori- 
cal associations  are  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  a  remarkable  degree.  No- 
where else  on  the  continent  are  the  Old 
and  New  World  so  clearly  presented  in 
the  same  city. 

Mount  Royal  is  without  a  rival  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  continent.  In  grandeur 
and  beauty,  of  city,  river,  and  country  scen- 
ery,it  is  unsurpassed.  The  Place  D*  Armes 
never  loses  its  fascination  any  more  than 
Champ-de-Mars,  while  Jacques  Cartier 
Square  is  more  interesting  than  either, 
and  Victoria  Square  is  a  place  to  be  re- 
membered. All  these,  and  more,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  most  beautiful  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  America. 

In  addition  to  all  these  city  attractions 
there  is  the  greatest  array  of  excursions 
of  universal  interest  for  a  trifling  sum. 
One  can  go  down  to  Quebec  for  a  dollar* 
or,  after  dinner,  he  can  go  up  the  river  by 
rail  and  have  one  of  the  most  exciting 
boat  rides  in  the  world,  down  theLachine 
Rapids.  Then  there  are  the  Thousand 
Islands,  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  the  Saguenay  River. 

Railroad  and  boat  rates  will  all  be  as 
low  as  ever  offered,  while  the  hotels  of 
Montreal  are  centrally  located  and  good 
accommodations  may  be  had  from  $1.00 
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to  $2.00  per  day,  and  all  the  villages 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  mountains 
will  oflfer  teachers  and  their  friends  good 
summer  board  at  low  prices.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  teachers  of  the  East  had 
such  attractions  spread  out  before  them 
for  the  same  money. 
Teachers  from  Pennsylvania  who  desire 


to  attend  this  meeting  can  take  an  ex- 
cursion ticket  by  way  of  Watkins  Glen, 
Niagara  Falls,  the  Thousand  Islands, 
Montreal,  Lake  Champlain,  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  Ticonderoga,  Lake  George,  Sara- 
toga, Albany,  and  down  the  Hudson  to 
New  York  and  the  sea-shore.  There  ia 
no  better  excursion  trip  in  America. 


Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg.  February,  iSgy, 

THE  examinations  at  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  will  be  held  this  year  as 
follows: 

Tuesday,  June  8th.  10  a.  m.,  at  Mansfield 
and  West  Chester. 

Monday,  June  14th,  9  a.  m.,  at  Edinboro, 
Clarion  and  Slippery  Rock. 

Wednesday,  June  i6th,  9  a.  m.,  at  Indiana 
and  California. 

Monday,  June  21st,  9  a.  m.,  at  Kutztown, 
Millersville  and  Shippensburg. 

Wednesday,  June  23d,  9  a.  m.,  at  Lock 
Haven,  Bloo'msburg  aud  East  Stroudsburg. 


COUNTY  COMIITTEES  ON  PERMA- 
NENT CERTIFICATES. 


"PHE  following  are  the  changes  in  the 
i  names  of  the  persons  appointed  on  the 
Committees  on  Permanent  Certificates,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved 
June  28,  1895.  The  committees  in  cities  and 
counties  not  here  named  remain  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Cambria — Anna  M.  Jones.  Ebepsburg;  L. 
M.  Sebring,  Johnstown,  Walnut  Grove;  F. 
G.  Mock,  South  Fork. 

Cameron— J.  J.  Coleman,  Driftwood ;  Anna 
H.  Rhoads,  Emporium;  Frank  A.  Leet, 
Emporium. 

Carbon— James  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk; 
I.  K.  Witmer,  Lansford;  William  H.  Traub, 
Weissport. 

Centre— David  O.  Etters,  Bellefonte;  F. 
A.  Foreman,  Centre  Hall;  A.  F.  Stauffer, 
Phillipsburg. 

Chester— John  R.  Hunsicker,  Downing- 
town;  Jacob  K.  Jones,  Spring  City;  Hannah 
Epright,  Malvern. 

Clearfield— J.  L.  L.  Bucke,  Houtzdale; 
Blanche  Miller,  Du  Bois;  H.  M.  Weigle, 
Curwensville. 

Columbia— A. U.Lesher, Berwick;  Alice  Ed- 
gar, Bloonisburg;  L.  P.  Sterner,  Bloomsburg. 

Erie— Mary  Sterrett,  Girard;  James  R. 
Burns,  Erie;  W.  G.  Smith,  Union  City. 

Fayette— A.  J.  Gans,  Point  Marion;  J.  L. 
KefFer,  Dunbar;  Ira  L.  Smith,  Brownsville. 

Franklin — R.  T.  Adams,  Waynesboro; 
Miss  Sadie  M.  Parker,  Mercersburg;  H.  N. 
Creamer,  Pleasant  Hall. 


Huntingdon— J.  B.  Boring.  Huntingdon; 
Jno.  M.  Drake,  Saltillo;  J.  H.  Swan,  Mt. 
Union. 

Indiana  —  J.  P.  Archibald,  Saltsburg  ; 
Edwin  E.  Bach,  Indiana;  W.  S.  Trainer, 
West  Indiana. 

Jefferson — W.  A.  Henry,  Brookville;  G. 
L.  Glenn.  Lindsey;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Rey- 
noldsville. 

Lancaster — C.  L.  Arnold,  Mount  Joy ;  Miss 
Mary  Martin,  Lancaster;  H.  E.  Gehman, 
Ephrata. 

McKean—T.  F.  Driscoll,  Lewis  Run;  E. 

B.  Horton,  Kane;  A.  B.  Vera,  Custer  City. 
Northampton — M.    A.    Richards,    South 

Bethlehem;  Jacob  Mann,  Easton;  James  M. 
Frankenfield,  Freemansburg. 

Northumberland — Mr.  P.  S.  Bergstresser, 
Trevorton;  Lizzie  Weaver,  Sunbury;  E.  B. 
Truckenmiller,  Dewart. 

Pike— John  C.  C.  Watson,  Milford;  James 
F.  Molony,  Matamoras;  Minnie  Van  Akin, 
Matamoras. 

Potter— W.  F.  DuBois,  Coudersport;  J.  A. 
Gardner,  Andrew's  Settlement ;  Minnie 
Dunmore,  Cross  Fork. 

Snyder— C.  L.  Wetzel,  Beavertown:  R.  L. 
Schroyer,  Selinsgrove:  J.  W.  Walbom, 
Freeburg. 

Somerset— W.  H.  Kretchman,  Berlin;  J. 
J.  Brollier,  Elk  Lick;  D.  W.  Seibert,  Somer- 
set. 

Sullivan  —  Miss  Julia  M.  Cronin,  Du 
Shore;  Chas.  L.  Lewis,  Du  Shore;  F.  J. 
Wandall,  Forksville. 

Susquehanna — Geo.  A.  Stearns,  Hartford; 

C.  F.  Thorp,  Forest  City;  Edith  Jones. 
Montrose. 

Tioga  —  M.  F.  Cass.  Elkland;  Alice 
Hughes,  Blossburg;  William  B.  Bair,  Tioga. 

Union  —  C.  R.  Neflf,  Miffiinburg:  B.  R. 
Johnson,  Lewisburg;  John  P.  King,  Laurel- 
ton. 

Warren  — C.  C.  Eaton,  Warren;  P.  N. 
Osborne,  Youngsville;  E.  F".  Braley,  Kinzua, 

Wayne  —  Mark  Creasy,  Hawley;  Miss 
Clara  T.  Sutton,  Horesdale;  M.J.  Hanlon, 
Honesdale. 

Lancaster  City  —  F,  Shibley,  Helen  R. 
Stahr,  Hannah  R.  Finger. 

McKeesport— W.  H.  McMullen,  Miss  Ida 
McCaughan,  Miss  Blanche  Muse. 

Reading — Mr.  Chas.  E.  Foos,  Miss  C.  A. 
Hobson,  A.  J.  Wobensmith. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong -Supt.  Jackson:  The  County 
Institute  was  very  well  attended  and  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Nearly  all  of 
our  teachers — more  than  300 — ^were  present. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  and 
E.  E.  White.  Miss  Anna  Buckbee  of  the 
California  State  Normal  School,  Profs. 
Chambers  and  Robertson  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School.  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  of 
the  Clarion  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  J.  S. 
Brown  of  McKeesport.  The  lecturers  were 
Dr.  Winship,  on  ** Girls,  Old  and  Young"; 
Col.  Geo.  N.  McCain, on  **  Venezuela'*; and 
Dr.  White,  on  **  Character.'*  Miss  Lorena 
Cove,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  was  the  soloist  of 
the  institute,  and  Miss  Ashe,  of  Kittanning, 
and  Miss  McMeans,  of  Freeport,  were  the 
elocutionists.  The  County  Directors*  A.«5SO- 
ciation  held  its  third  annual  meeting  during 
the  week.  Many  important  topics  were 
discussed,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Armstrong,  of 
Leechburg,  and  W.  C.  Guthrie,  of  Edmon. 
were  elected  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  Three  educational 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month.  They 
were  largely  attended  by  the  citizens  and 
teachers  of  the  respective  localities.  At  the 
last  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers* Association,  Rev.  A.  J.  Bonsall,  of 
Rochester,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
**  Commemoration  Week  at  Oxford."  Our 
County  Institute  was  very  successful.  There 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance  at  each 
session.  All  the  teachers  were  enrolled 
except  four— two  of  these  being  detained  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  The  day  sessions 
of  our  County  Institute  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  qualitv  of  work  done,  in  regular 
ana  prompt  attendance  of  teachers,  and  in 
interest.  Of  an  enrollment  of  298,  we  had 
an  average  attendance  of  something  over  297. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inspiration 
gathered  by  the  teachers  from  these  meet- 
ings will  bear  much  fruit  when  the  holiday 
season  is  over  and  the  teachers  have  gone 
back  to  the  work.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  as  methods  of  teaching  improve  and 
teachers  learn  more  of  child  nature,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school -room  becomes  more 
natural  and  consequently  better.  But  there 
is  another  truth  some  teachers  are  slow  to 
learn— that  all  advancement,  scholastic 
attainment,  conduct,  self-government,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  teacher 
in  the  recitation.  The  requirements  in  the 
recitation  outline  the  manner  of  preparation. 
Is  there  carelessness  in  preparation  ?  It  can 
be  traced  to  the  recitation.  Is  there  lack  of 
will  power,  self  control  or  attention  ?  the 
real  cause  may  be  found  in  the  teacher  in 
the  recitation.  Is  there  disorder  or  rude- 
ness ?  the  corrective  lies  in  the  recitation. 
The  important  thing,  the  all-important 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  do,  is  to  hear  the 
recitation.    It  is  in  the  recitation  that  the 


teadkercan  incidentally  press  bame  the  inoraJ 

truth,  the  lesson  on  patriotism,  on  duty  or 
on  temperance,  that  weighs  more,  that  will 
have  a  more  lasting  effect,  than  any  formal 
lesson  can  have.  A  single  statement,  a 
kindly  word  spoken,  a  question  so  put  that 
the  answer  from  the  pupil  will  condemn 
some  fault  now  in  the  school,  or  will 
strengthen  some  good  resolve,  leaves  such  an 
impression  as  no  formal  lesson  can.  All  the 
special  daily  preparation  of  the  teacher 
should  be  planned  with  a  direct  view  of  the 
class  work.  The  great  need  of  rural  schools 
now  is  skilled  supervision.  To  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  term  will  not  help  the 
children  of  the  rural  schools,  if  by  that  in- 
crease the  teaching  force  is  not  bettered; 
and  the  fact  is  that  lengthening  the  school 
term  in  many  instances  will  by  so  much 
weaken  the  teaching  force.  Seven  months* 
work  will  be  done  for  the  pav  they  now  get  for 
six  months.  Better  have  five  or  six  months 
school  taught  by  good  teachers  than  even 
ten  months  taught  by  novitiates  without 
local  supervision.  Fully  one-fifth  of  our 
schools  are  taught  by  "beginners.**  A 
longer  school  term  will  not  change  these 
conditions.  Two  laws  should  be  placed 
upon  our  statute  books — a  mandatory  law 
making  skilled  local  supervision  a  part  of 
the  school  system,  and  one  permitting 
directors  to  convey  pupils  to  another  school 
in  such  districts  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance has  fallen  below  ten. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  Although  late,  I  de- 
sire to  make  mention  of  the  fine  building 
erected  by  the  Logan  Township  Board  at 
Fairview.  It  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
building  operations  throughout  the  county 
during  the  summer.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
has  twelve  rooms,  with  halls,  all  well  lighted 
and  spacious.  It  was  designed  by  an  exper- 
ienced architect,  who  superintended  the 
work  with  the  utmost  care.  Outside  the 
limits  of  Altoona  it  is  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  county,  durable  and  complete  in  every 
respect.  The  County  Institute  was  well 
attended.  The  instruction  was  practical 
and  well  received.  District  Institutes  have 
been  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  sessions  thus  tar  held  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  exercises  have 
been  interesting  and  profitable. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson:  Local  Institutes 
are  being  held  all  over  the  county,  and  in 
many  of  the  districts  the  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  on  professional  reading  are 
followed. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel:  The  Teachers* 
Institute  was  a  great  success,  both  educa- 
tionally and  financially.  All  but  one  of  the 
202  regular  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
All  the  instructors  were  well  received  and 
are  highly  complimented  b^  our  teachers 
for  their  timely  subjects,  their  good  advice, 
and  their  valuable  instructions.  About  fifty 
of  the  162  directors  were  present  on  Direct- 
ors' Day.  They  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  very  able  addresses  by  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart 
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and  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Institute  has  inspired  every  teacher  and 
director  with  such  enthusiasm  as  will  assure 
the  most  successful  school -term  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  The  County 
Institute  was  held  in  December.  Every  ses- 
sion was  crowded.  The  hardest  question  we 
had  to  settle  was  what  to  do  with  the  people. 
By  actual  count  250  people  stood  during 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoon  ses- 
sions. The  evening  sessions  were  also  well 
attended.  With  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones  as  the 
attraction,  standing  room  was  at  a  premium, 
and  many  could  not  get  in  at  all.  It  was  a 
great  educational  rally. 

Clinton— Supt.  Sn3'der:  Our  County  In- 
stitnte  convened  at  Renovo.  The  enrollment 
was  the  best  we  have  had  during  my  incum- 
bency of  the  office.  The  patronage  we  were 
favored  with  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Our  instructors  were,  Dr.  G. 
M.  Philips,  Profs.  C.  C.  Miller,  J.  M.  Wis- 
man,  I.  H.  Mourer,  W.  J.  Wolverton,  J.  W. 
Elliott,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Herr.  The  Directors* 
Association  met  and  discussed  topics  of  in- 
terest to  them  and  the  schools.  The  follow- 
ing delegates  were  elected  to  represent  the 
county  at  the  State  Convention  of  Directors: 
Messrs.  Thos.  A.  Roberts,  Jos.  McMonigal, 
and  D.  M.  Brungard. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Bryner:  We  are  or- 
ganizing Local  Institutes.  Some  of  the 
teachers  are  commendably  active  in  this 
work  ;  others  are  not  as  yet  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  We  hope  through  these 
institutes  to  cultivate  a  better  school  senti- 
ment. Not  enough  care  is  exercised  in  the 
election  of  directors.  In  many  cases  Quali- 
fications are  not  considered  and  party  affilia- 
tions are  placed  paramount.  We  hope  to  see 
good  school-men  elected  to  these  responsible 
positions,  irrespective  of  political  considera- 
tions. 

Dauphim — Supt.  MeNeal:  A  very  success- 
ful Local  Institute  was  held  at  Middletown. 
The  exercises  opened  on  Friday  evening, 
December  11,  with  a  splendid  concert  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Middletown  High  School,  in 
charge  of  Supt.  Weber.  This  was  followed 
by  an  interesting  and  helpful  address  on 
*'  Three  Queries,"  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  of 
the  West  Chester  Normal  School.  On  Satur- 
day morning  Prof.  Green  made  another  ex- 
cellent address  on  "Literature."  A  number 
of  practical  subjects  were  discussed  by  the 
teachers,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  exercises.  There  were  about  fifty 
teachers,  several  directors,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  patrons  present  at  the  sessions.  On 
Friday  evening  the  house  was  crowded,  and 
many  who  came  were  unable  to  get  inside 
the  "room.  A  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
two  class  drills,  illustrating  the  Pollard 
method  of  teaching  reading,  by  classes  from 
the  local  schools. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter:  The  directors 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  during  the 
week  of  the  County  Institute.    Dr.  Jos.  S. 


Walton  made  the  annual  address  to  the 
association.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed:  *' What  new  Legislation  for  our 
Schools  is  Advisable?"  opened  by  Dr. 
Smith  Buttermorev  of  Connellsville.  He 
thought  the  school  age  should  be  changed 
from  six  to  eight  years,  basing  his  opinion 
upon  his  professional  experience,  auring 
which  he  had  seen  the  physical  development 
of  children  injuriously  aflFected,  because  of 
their  having  entered  the  public  school  at 
too  tender  an  age.  He  recommended  Kin- 
dergarten schools  for  all  children  under 
eight  years  of  age.  The  speaker  carried  the 
association  with  him  in  his  views.  Mr. 
Geo.  L.  Moore,  President  of  Bridgeport 
School  Board,  opened  the  question,  '*  What 
should  be  the  length  of  the  school  term  ?  ' ' 
Mr.  Moore's  talk,  and  those  that  followed, 
showed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  directors 
is  to  increase  the  length  of  the  term  above 
the  minimum  of  six  months.  Prof. 
Saunders,  of  Ohio,  opened  the  question, 
•*  Are  teachers  sufficientlv  compensated  for 
their  work  ?  "  A  general  feeling  prevailed 
to  increase  teachers'  wages.  A  motion  was 
made  by  R.  F.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  of  Union - 
town,  recommending  that  each  district  shall 
levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  State  aid  received  by  said 
district.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried.  Bridgeport's  new  school  building 
was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  De- 
cember, nth.  The  citizens  turned  out  en 
masse.  It  was  a  gala  day,  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  people  of  the  town. 
The  school  exercises,  the  music,  the  ad- 
dresses of  ministers,  directors,  and  others, 
the  school  history — all  combined  to  make 
the  occasion  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one.  Much  praise  is  due  Principal  Ira  L. 
Smith,  his  teachers,  and  the  directors,  for 
the  fine  programme  rendered. 

Forest — Supt.  Stitzinger:  The  County 
Institute,  held  at  Tionesta,  was  a  successful 
and  very  profitable  meeting.  The  attend- 
ance was  good  throughout  the  week,  and  the 
teachers  manifested  gfreat  interest,  and  were 
very  attentive.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  C. 
M.  Thomas,  of  Clarion  Normal  School,  Prof. 
S.  G.  Smith,  Columbus  School  of  Music, 
Prof.  J.  G.  Nolph,  Derrick  City  Schools,  and 
Dr.  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Kentucky  State  College. 
Lecturers  were,  Rev.  Frank  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  Dr.  R.  N.  Roark,  Dr.  Geo.  Edward 
Reed,  and  Dr.  John  De  Witt  Miller. 

Fulton— Supt  Chestnut:  Our  teachers,  or 
many  of  them  at  least,  seem  to  think  the 
County  Institute  was  very  good.  It  certainly 
should  inspire  all.  Local  Imstitutes  have 
already  done  and  are  now  doing  a  great  work 
for  our  schools.  Each  township  holds  its 
own ;  Friday  night  of  each  third  week  is  the 
regular  time  for  these  meetings.  The  teacher 
of  the  school  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 
makes  out  the  programme,  a  copy  of  which 
he  sends  to  each  teacher  in  the  district. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  take  part.  I  shall 
soon  be  through  with  the  first  series  of  vis- 
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its.  Our  teachers  as  a  body  are  surely  im- 
proving. Twenty-three  directors  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Associ- 
ation. 

Greene— Supt.  Hopton:  The  teachers  are 
doing  good  work  in  most  of  the  schools,  also 
in  attending  Local  Institutes;  there  is  usu- 
ally a  full  attendance  at  these  meetings  and 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  expressed  by 
actual  work.  In  isome  districts  the  schools 
had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  diphtheria. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  Spruce  Creek 
township  has  just  completed  a  three-room 
brick  building,  which  does  great  credit  to 
the  School  Board.  The  rooms  are  of  good 
size,  high  ceilings,  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  ample  blackboard  surface  of 
slate.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  a 
hot-water  plant.  Several  districts  have  re- 
cently adopted  the  **Berkey  Course  of 
Study."  In  the  course  of  a  year  we  hope  to 
have  this  course  of  study  in  use  generally 
throughout  the  county.  Five  Local  Insti- 
tutes have  been  held  and  a  number  of  others 
arranged  for.  In  different  sections  of  the 
county,  school  work  has  been  and  still  is 
interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  forty- fifth 
annual  County  Institute  was  held  December 
21-25.  It  was  largely  attended.  The  in- 
structors included  Drs.  White,  Tompkins, 
Winship  and  Maltby,  Prof.  S.  G.  Smith,  and 
Superintendent  Sam'l  Hamilton.  A  number 
of  Local  Institutes  have  been  held  and  others 
appointed.  Our  schools,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  doing  well.  The  Directors'  Asso- 
ciatipn  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  Decem- 
ber 24th  and  25th.  Considerable  interest 
was  manifested  and  a  number  of  important 
topics  discussed. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  Our  schools 
were  never  before  so  broken  up  by  various 
contagious  diseases  as  during  the  last  two 
months.  One  school  with  an  enrollment  of 
loi  pupils  (two  teachers)  had  nineteen  in  at- 
tendance. Our  teachers  and  health  officers 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  these  diseases;  but  in  districts  having 
a  large  foreign  population,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  manage.  Local  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Moscow  and 
Mayfield.  Farmers'  Institutes  were  held 
at  Tompkinsville,  Fleetville,  Walls ville, 
Clark's  Summit,  Bald  Mount,  and  Madison- 
ville.  At  each  of  these  meetings  one  session 
was  devoted  to  education.  The  writer  at- 
tended two  of  these  Institutes  and  spoke  on 
the  necessity  of  higher  education  for  farmers. 
Several  of  our  principals  of  schools  also  took 
part  in  these  meetings.  Much  good  is  being 
accomplished  in  showing  the  farmers  the 
need  of  better  schools.  In  several  farming 
districts  there  has  been  considerable  agita- 
tion looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
central  graded  school  to  take  the  place  of  from 
four  to  eight  small  ungraded  schools;  but 
thus  far  no  definite  action  has  resulted.  The 
Win  ton  election  case  has  been  decided  and 
an  organization  of  the  School  Board  effected. 


The  teachers  in  this  borough  have  received 
no  pay  for  their  services  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  this  litigation.  The  Old  Forge  di- 
rectors have  been  planning  to  erect  a  High 
School  building  and  had  offered  their  bonds 
for  sale ;  but  an  injunction  was  served  last 
week  forbidding  them  to  proceed.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  Del.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Com- 
pany. The  new  building  at  Waverly  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  use. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Stewart:  Much  inter- 
est has  been  taken  by  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  school  directors  and  teachers,  in  the 
Local  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
different  sections  of  the  county  during  the 
last  month.  An  additional  school  building 
has  been  completed  by  the  school  board  of 
Ell  wood  City,  and  the  schools  have  been  re- 
organized and  graded  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
occupy  the  new  building  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1897. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  Mr.  John  H.  Behr- 
inger,  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  county 
died  this  month  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
taught  school  in  North  Whitehall  until  four 
years  ago,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  at  South  Allen  town,  where 
he  taught  until  the  time  of  his  death.  That 
he  was  very  proficient  in  his  work  in  the 
school-room  is  attested  by  the  large  number 
of  professional  men  who  received  their  early 
training  under  him.  Hanover  township  is 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  two-room  build- 
ing at  East  Catasauqua,  to  take  the  place  of 
a  two- story  building  no  longer  considered 
safe  for  school  purposes.  Our  series  of  seven 
Local  Institutes  was  concluded  with  the  one 
at  Old  Zionsville,  December  19th.  All  of 
them  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers 
and  directors.  Very  few  are  the  teachers 
who  failed  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these 
meetings. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht:  An  Institute  for 
the  districts  of  Picture  Rocks,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mill  Creek  was  held  at  Picture  Rocks. 
Although  the  weather  was  unusually  dis- 
agreeable, yet  the  sessions  were  well  at- 
tended and  much  interest  was  manifested. 
Washington  township  through  the  efforts  of 
director  G.  E.  Hagenbuch  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Bower,  teacher,  has  a  splendid  library  in' 
White  Hall  school.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  arouse  an  interest  favorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  every  district.  The 
County  Institute  was  the  most  notable 
educational  event  of  the  year.  In  point  of 
numbers,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  it  was 
without  a  doubt  the  best  meeting  of  the 
kind  ever  held.  Of  the  301  teachers  em- 
ployed, 298  were  enrolled.  The  Directors* 
Convention  was  of  special  interest  and 
largely  attended.  **  School  Libraries," 
**  School  Appropriation,'*  **  Compulsory 
Law,"  and  **  Needed  Legislation,"  were  the 
chief  topics  discussed.  Interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  Pres.  J.  F.  Fleming,  G.  E. 
Hagenbuch,  Frank  Ball,  Geo.  Rager,  E.  W. 
Sweely,  Hon.  J.  W.  King  and  others. 

McKean— Supt.  Myers:  Local  Institutes 
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have  been  held  at  Lewis  Run,  Derrick  City, 
Clark* s  Comers,  Bradford  township  and 
Duke  Centre.  The  meetings  at  Lewis  Run 
and  Derrick  City  were  well  attended  con- 
sidering the  bad  weather.  At  Duke  Centre 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons  were  present 
in  large  numbers. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  During  the 
month  I  have  visited  forty  schools,  includ- 
ing those  of  Union,  Menno,  Lewistown, 
Oliver,  Wavne,  Armagh,  and  Granville.  A 
number  of  new  out-houses,  very  much 
needed,  have  been  put  upon  diflFerent  school - 
grounds  throughout  the  county.  A  few 
teachers  take  pride  in  making  their  school- 
rooms cheerful  and  attractive  by  means  of 
appropriate  decorations,  such  as  pictures, 
flowers,  etc.  *'As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  In  Menno  district  the  AUensville 
schools  have  been  neatly  painted  and  other- 
wise improved  by  repairing.  Flags  were 
presented  to  the  Toll  Gate  and  Ryan  schools 
in  Derry,  and  to  the  Junction  school  in 
Granville  by  the  W.  C.  462,  P.  O.  S.  A. 
Appropriate  addresses  were  made  on  these 
occasions.  Prof.  Kennedy  has  prepared  an 
extensive  course  of  study  for  the  Lewistown 
high  school,  involving  an  increased  amount 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  teachers  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  German.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  getting  on  well. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
County  Institute  was  held  at  Sunburj',  with 
an  enrollment  of  300  teachers,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1 10  directors  at  the  differ- 
ent sessions.  The  Directors'  Convention 
showed  an  attendance  of  seventy-six.  The 
following  delegates  were  elected  to  represent 
the  county  at  the  coming  State  convention  : 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Cox,  of  Montandon,  D.  W. 
Cooper,  Sunbury,  Isaac  M.  Jones,  Trevorton, 
C.  M.  Lesher,  Northumberland,  and  J.  W. 
Bettleyon,  Dalmatia.  The  Institute  be- 
comes more  interesting  and  profitable  every 
year.  We  regret  that  two  of  the  boroughs 
were  not  better  represented — their  teachers 
are  not  paid  for  attendance.  We  have  ar- 
ranged for  holding  seven  Local  Institutes, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  January. 
Teachers  deserve  credit  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  this  line  of  work. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  Successful  Local 
Institutes  were  held  at  Blair  and  Ickesburg; 
much  interest  was  taken  in  them  by  our 
teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Prof. 
Green,  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School, 
delivered  an  able  lecture  at  Blain  on  *'  The 
A-B-C  of  Life."  Penn  township  has  the 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  Township 
High  School  in  the  county.  A  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  study  has  been  adopted. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  The  County 
Institute  held  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber elicited  a  greater  popular  interest  than 
ever  before.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing at  every  session.  The  Directors* 
convention  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  About  60  directors  were  present, 
and  all  were  well  pleased  with  the  work  of 


the  convention.  The  instructors  were  Supt. 
J.  S.  Walton,  Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin,  Drs.  A.  R. 
Home  and  Theo.  B.  Noss,  and  Prof.  Theo. 
Carmichael. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly:  During  the  month 
of  December,  interesting  educational  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Westfield,  Canoe  Camp, 
and  Elkland. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  We  have  at- 
tended and  participated  in  some  of  the  edu- 
cational meetings  held  in  difl*erent  parts  of 
the  county  during  the  month— among  them 
the  Farmers'  Institutes,  which,  especiallv 
the  educational  sessions,  were  very  much 
enjoyed.  The  county  institute  surpassed  all 
expectations  in  its  educational  value  and 
social  feature.  Our  teachers,  officers,  and 
instructors  had  but  one  aim — the  good  of 
all ;  and  success  was  with  us  from  the  first 
day  to  the  last.  The  attendance  of  directors 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  sessions  of 
their  convention  were  profitable  and  very 
much  enjoyed.  Five  directors  volunteered 
to  represent  the  county  in  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Harrisburg,  Our  place  of  meet- 
ing was  far  too  small,  hundreds  being  turned 
away  for  want  of  even  standing  room.  The 
spirit  of  an  educational  revival  seemed  to 
pervade  the  Institute.  We  hope  it  may  con- 
tinue. A  County  Teachers*  Association  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Superintendent. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Our  County 
Institute  had  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  one  of 
the  best  ever  held.  Rockland  district  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  consolidation  of  her 
schools  since  the  opening  in  September;  and 
thus  far  all  are  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
transportation  from  small  schools  to  larger 
ones. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  a  success  in  every  particular. 
Definite  lines  of  instruction  for  the  entire 
week  were  insisted  upon,  and  the  experiment 
proved  a  happy  and  profitable  innovation. 
The  instructors  were,  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp,  Prof.  C. 
M.  Parker,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  DeMotte.  The 
work  was  directed  mainly  along  the  lines  of 
Child  Study.  History  of  Education,  and  Lit- 
erature. Judging  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested and  the  general  approbation  ex- 
?ressed,  much  lasting  good  will  result, 
'he  first  permanent  Directors'  Association 
was  formed  and  the  following  topics  dis- 
cussed: Free  Text  Books,  the  Compulsory 
School  Law;  Township  High  Schools;  and 
Needed  School  Legislstion.  The  discussions 
were  able,  the  directors  were  inspired  with 
new  zeal,  and  the  venture  will  be  an  import- 
ant feature  of  our  annual  gatherings.  The 
county  was  divided  into  twelve  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  Local  Institute  work.  Com- 
mittees were  designated  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  beginning  of  the 
work  at  once. 

Beaver  Fali^  —  Supt.  McKinney  :  A 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  this 
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month  in  the  matter  of  heating,  ventilating 
&c.  A  library  has  been  started  in  the  high 
school,  and  three  pieces  of  apparatus  added 
to  the  laboratory.  The  gtrls  of  the  high 
school  have  been  organized  into  a  physical 
culture  class.  The  vaccination  and  compul- 
sory attendance  laws  have  been  enforced. 
The  attendance  and  interest  taken  in  our 
weekly  institutes  and  grade  meetings  during 
the  past  month  have  been  very  encouragine. 

BETHI.EHEM— Supt.  Twitmyer:  The  teach- 
ers, under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, meet  every  alternate  Saturday  for  pro- 
fessional study.  Three  lines  of  work  engage 
our  attention:  i.  Practical  work  connecttfd 
with  the  managements  of  the  schools,  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  &c.  2.  Pedagogy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Child  Study.  3.  Culture  studies 
with  pedagogical  inferences.  We  have 
thus  studied  *The  Great  Stone  Face," 
"Vision  of  Sir  Iraunfal,*'  etc.  A  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up 
with  thirty-six  opera  cnairs  with  tablet  for 
note- taking,  and  other  needed  appliances. 
A  complete  equipment  will  be  put  in  at  an 
early  date.  It  is  thepurpose  of  the  Board  to 
raise  the  standard  for  graduation  and  to 
make  the  course  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. Special  courses  in  English  are 
being  prepared  with  a  view  to  a'ffbrd  a  good 
working  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  Lehigh 
University  and  Lafavette  College,  this  of 
course  only  incidentally. 

Braddock.— Supt.  Keefer:  Wm.  Hawley 
Smith  gave  a  lecture  on  '^The  Common 
People  and  the  Common  School "  under  the 
auspices  of  the  schools  of  our  town  and  town- 
ship. A  large  number  of  the  citizens  turned 
out  to  hear  him ,  and  were  well  pleased .  The 
teachers  paid  the  expenses  and  made  the 
admission  free  to  the  people. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN  —  Supt.  Landis  :  The 
Board  has  provided  two  Lunar  Tellurians 
by  Sweigert,  at  a  cost  of  $42.50  apiece;  both 
teachers  and  pupils  find  them  a  great  addi- 
tion, in  interest  and  convenience,  to  the 
study  of  Geography.  It  has  also  been  de- 
cided to  refurnish  three  rooms  in  the  primary 
department.  The  new  furniture  is  to  be  the 
very  best  and  of  the  adjustable  kind.  With 
this  improvement,  our  primary  rooms,  as 
the  High  School,  will  be  among  the  model 
school-rooms  of  to-day.  There  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  Board  has  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  at  heart, 
and  will  do  what  is  possible  with  the  means 
at  hand  to  equip  the  school-rooms  and  beau- 
tify the  buildines  and  their  surroundings, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  best  influences  for  good 
upon  the  children.  The  Dr.  Burrowes  por- 
trait, recently  received,  has  been  placea  in 
an  elegant  flve-dollar  frame  and  now  ^aces 
the  walls  of  the  High  School.  It  is  not 
only  an  ornament,  but  a  source  of  inspiration 
as  well.  The  picture  was  framed  by  the 
Board,  another  of  the  many  evidences  of 
their  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  schools. 


MiDDLETOWN—Supt.  Weber:  The  Board 
has  piocured  De  Puy*s  University  Library  of 
Literature  in  20  volumes  for  our  reference 
library.  The  truant  officer  has  been  on  duty 
the  past  month  with  gratif^une  results.  The 
parents  see  to  it  that  their  children  get  to 
school,  when  they  realize  that  the  law  will 
be  enforced.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of 
boys,  and  girls  also,  on  the  streets  now,  for 
they  know  not  when  or  where  they  may 
meet  the  officer.  Although  he  is  on  duty 
only  two  days  in  a  week,  the  time  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  one  knows  when  he  is  on 
duty.  A  Local  Institute  was  held  December 
nth  and  12th.  Out  of  62  teachers  in  the 
district,  comprising  three  townships  and  two 
boroughs,  58  were  in  attendance.  The  High 
School  was  much  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  people  at  the  Friday  evening  session. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a  thirty-minute 
concert  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
reading  by  Prof.  Brandt,  and  a  lecture  on 
"Three  Queries*'  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  of 
West  Chester  Normal  School.  The  enter- 
tainment was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
attendance  on  Saturday  was  very  large,  both 
by  pastors  and  teachers.  Prof.  Green  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  **  Lit- 
erature in  Our  Public  Schools."  County 
Superintendent  McNeal  talked  on  '*  How  to 
become  Better  Teachers. "  *  *  He  hit  the  nail 
aright."  Every  person  assigned  a  part  re- 
sponded nobly.  It  was  truly  an  educational 
gathering,  and  the  desire  for  another  is  so 
pronounced  that  Prof.  Green  has  been  en- 
gaged for  Friday  evening,  February  19th. 

South  Easton — Supt.  La  Barre:  One  ot 
our  teachers,  now  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Leh,  mem- 
ber elect  of  the  Assembly,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the  term,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Kleinhans,  a  graduate  in  the  classical 
course  of  Lafayette  College,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  B.  H.  Thomas,  a  for- 
mer graduate  of  our  high  school,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  primary  department 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elsie 
Burkhardt. 

Uniontown— Supt.  Smith:  By  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  law,  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  increased  and  the  attendance 
improved.  A  truant  officer  has  been  elected. 
Many  of  our  citizens  think  the  age  limit 
should  be  extended  to  15  or  16  years,  and  the 
time  of  attendance  for  all  the  time  the  schools 
are  in  session.  Our  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
doing  good  work .  All  subscribe  for  and  read 
one  or  more  educational  papers,  apd  the  re- 
sults show  in  their  school  work.  Regular 
weekly  teachers*  meetings  are  held  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  relative  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools. 

York — Supt.  Wanner:  The  pupils  of  our 
large  building  made  a  liberal  contribution 
of  canned  goods,  apples  and  potatoes  to  the 
Hospital.  When  further  supplies  are  needed 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  will  be  given 
to  another  building.  In  this  way  the 
Hospital  will  not  receive  more  than  can  be 
conveniently  used. 
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Evenings  at  Home. — ^There  is  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  the  pleasure  of  evenings  at  home 
than  music  in  families.  To  cultivate  a  love  of  music 
among  children,  creates  and  fosters  a  refined  senti- 
ment that  is  not  forgotten  when  they  arrive  at  ma- 
turity Music  engenders  and  promotes  good  feeling. 
The  blending  of  the  voices  of  parents  and  children 
in  song  strengthens  the  ties  that  bind  them  together, 
and  the  love  that  centres  about  the  home  fireside. 
It  renders  home  attractive,  interesting,  and  beautiful ; 
and  in  every  home  circle  where  it  is  tolerated  and 
cultivated,  there  will  be  found  a  greater  freedom 


from  all  those  discords  and  inharmonious  conten 
tions,  that  render  so  many  parents  miserable  and 
their  children  anxious  to  find  a  more  congenial  atmos- 
phere elsewhere.  Music  is  not  an  unmanly  or  efifemi- 
nate  way  of  spending  one's  time,  as  many  unrefined 
parents  aver  when  they  proscribe  even  the  coveted  fid- 
dle their  sons  enjoy  scraping  in  the  attic.  Every  homr 
should  have  a  musical  instrument  in  it  that  can  be  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  family  voices.  It  will  give 
employment  and  amusement  to  Uie  children  in  their 
otherwise  unoccupied  hours.  It  will  keep  them  at 
home,  and  very  often  out  of  bad  influences  elsewhere. 


THE  DEAREST  SPOT. 


W.  T.  Wrigbtoh. 
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1.  The  dear-est  spot  of  earth  to  me.    Is  home,  sweethome.  The  fairy  land  IVe  lone'd  to  see.  Is 


1.  The  dear-est  spot  of  earth  to  me.    Is  home,  sweethome.  The  feirv  land  IVe  long'd  to  see,  Is 
.  I've  taught  my  heart  the  way  to  prize  My  home,  sweet  home,  I've  learuM  to  look  with  lover's  eyes,  On 
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home,  sweet  home.  There  how  charm'd  the  sense  of  hearing,  There  where  hearts  are  so  endearing, 
home,  sweet  home.  There  where  vows  are  truly  plighted,  1  here  where  liearts  are  so  u  -  ni  -  ted, 
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All     the  world  is    not      so      cheer  -  ing.  As  home,  sweetliome. 
All     the  world  be -side    I've    slight -ed,  For  home,  sweet  home, 
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rth  to   me,  Is  home,  sweethome ;  The  fair -y  land  I've long'd  to  see.  Is  home,  sweet  home. 
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What  an  auxiliary  music  is  to  the  teacher,  bright- 
ening up  dull  faces,  inspiring  cheerfulness  that  be- 
comes an  impetus  to  labor,  softening  and  soothing 
nervous  irritation  often  so  difficult  to  contend  against, 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  crowded  school  im- 
patient under  the  restraint  and  monotony  of  position 
and  occupation!  Think,  too,  of  each  child  frequently 
going  home  at  night,  like  the  honey-laden  bee,  with 
a  gay  little  song  to  charm  the  work-wearied  father's 
h^tft;  a  lullaby  which,  sung  over  the  baby's  cradle. 


shall  soothe  the  mother's  spirit  while  it  closes  baby's 
eyes;  holy  hymns  that  shaJl  make  the  very  roof-tree 
a  better  shelter  for  the  hearts  beneath  it.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  public  school  goes  out  blessing  and 
blest ;  and  we  gather  sheaves  of  joy  to  hold  close  to 
humble  hearts,  thankful  that  we  may  be  permitted  toaid 
in  making  the  world  happier  and  better,  as  well  as  wiser ; 
that  we,  too,  amid  the  silent,  unseen  influences,  are 
serving  our  country  and  our  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
learning  the  useful  lesson  of  how  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  CAPITOL  BUILDING*  AT  HARRISBURG. 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IS  SWEPT  AWAY  WITHIN 

LESS  THAN  FORTY  MINUTES. 


''FHE  Capitol  building,  in  which  the 
1  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  made  for  the  past  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  winter  storm  of  February 
2nd,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  bare 
walls  and  the  charred  girders  bent  and 
piled  upon  each  other  where  they  were 
hurled  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
the  alarm  was  sent  out. 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were 
in  session  when  the  fire  broke  out,  though 
the  Senate  had  taken  a  recess  to  await 
the  action  of  the  House.  The  Senate  had 
finished  its  calendar,  and  the  House  was 
pushing  through  bills  on  second  reading, 
so  as  to  adjourn  and  give  the  committees 
a  chance  to  act  on  bills  referred  to  them. 

The  Senate,  which  convened  at  ii 
o'clock,  had  been  in  session  but  a  half  hour 
when  Senator  Grady  called  one  of  the 
pages  and  told  him  that  he  detected  an  odor 
of  burning  wood,  and  to  see  if  anything 
was  burning  to  which  it  could  be  ascribed. 
The  boy  made  a  brief  investigation  and 
reported  to  the  Senator  that  he  could 
find  nothing  suspicious.  At  12.25  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  to  i  o'clock  and  most 
of  the  members  returned  to  the  various 
committee  rooms  to  consider  bills.  Twenty 
minutes  later  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  circular  ventilator  over  the  Chief 
Clerk's  desk  in  the  Senate,  as  though  the 
rain  which  was  falling  outside  was  inter- 
fering with  the  draft  of  a  flue.     As  the 


smoke  increased  in  volume  and  filled  the 
chamber,  some  of  the  members  began  to 
realize  that  everything  was  not  right, 
and  they  began  an  investigation.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  smoke  was  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
room— just  above  the  rear  of  the  Senate 
chamber.  Senator  Saylor,  of  Montgom- 
ery, and  Librarian  Miller  took  the  eleva- 
tor to  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  room, 
and  they  found  the  smoke  coming  up 
through  the  floor.  Mr.  Saylor  seized  an 
axe  and  began  hacking  at  the  wooden 
flooring,  but  his  efforts  were  checked  by 
an  explosion  which  hurled  him  across  the 
room.  He  was  picked  up  almost  uncon- 
scious, and  was  with  difficulty  carried  to 
a  place  of  safety  by  the  librarian  and  a 
newspaper  man  who  had  followed  them 
upstairs.  It  was  explained  afterwards 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  gas 
which  had  been  liberated  and  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  flames. 

In  the  meantime  the  smoke,  which  had 
become  more  dense  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, indicated  that  the  situation  was  grow- 
ing serious.  Representative  Keyser  car- 
ried the  information  over  to  the  House 
that  the  Senate  annex  of  the  Capitol  was 
on  fire.  Representative  Bliss,  of  Dela- 
ware, was  acting  as  Speaker,  and  the 
members  began  leaving  their  seats  and 
going  to  the  other  side.  Some  one  made 
a  motion  to  adjourn.  As  there  was  only 
one  more  bill  on  the  calendar,  Represen- 
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tative  Voorhees  objected,  and  insisted 
upon  finishing  up  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  eagerness  of  the  members  to  witness 
the  excitement  prevailed,  however,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

The  Senate  committees,  which  had 
been  in  session,  precipitately  cut  short 
their  meetings,  and  the  members  hurried 
into  the  Senate  Chamber.  Here  all  was 
confusion.  The  hour  of  i  o'clock  having 
arrived,  when  the  Senate's  recess  termi- 
nated, Senator  Grady  ascended  the  presid- 
ing officer's  platform,  and,  choking  with 
the  smoke,  through  which  the  forms  of 
his  colleagues  were  barely  discernible, 
called  the  Senate  to  order.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Senator  Gobin  and  carried  to 
adjourn  to  ii  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  the  Senators  began  leaving  with  their 
effects,  which  they  had  been  gathering 
together. 

An  alarm  had  been  struck,  but  no  fire 
company  had  responded.  Even  at  this 
time  no  one  suspected  that  the  fire  was 
serious,  or  that  it  could  not  be  controlled 
by  a  few  buckets  of  water.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  thought,  was 
in  no  danger,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
fire  would  be  confined  to  the  Senate  wing. 
While  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  on  the 
Senate  side,  there  was  no  intimation  that 
in  a  half  hour  the  mighty  iron  girders 
which  held  up  the  roof  of  the  House  side 
would  be  precipitated  to  the  basement. 
Soon  volumes  of  smoke  began  to  break 
through  the  cornices  on  the  outside,  and 
then  it  became  apparent  that  the  fire 
was  of  greater  extent  than  was  first  sus- 
pected. It  was  seen  at  once  that  the 
flames  had  insidiously  crawled  along  be- 
tween the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  the 
whole  building  was  doomed. 

No  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the 
main  Capitol  building  was  on  fire  than 
everybody  seemed  to  try  to  get  into  Capi- 
tol Park.  Thousands  of  people  crowded 
around  the  building  on  every  side,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  were  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  by  the  police.  There  seemed 
great  danger  of  the  walls  falling  at  any 
moment,  and  hundreds  would  have  been 
crushed.  The  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout,  and  men  and  boys 
were  rushing  in  every  direction.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  get  into  the  build- 
ing, some  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
valuable  documents  and  furniture  in  order 
to  save  it. 

At  first  only  heavy  volumes  of  smoke 
indicated  that  a  fire  was  raging  within. 


The  rain  was  falling,  and  the  damp  atmos- 
phere sent  the  smoke  down  among  the 
spectators  and  enveloped  the  building  on 
the  right.  Soon  a  tongue  of  flame  was 
seen  to  shoot  up  alongside  of  the  dome. 
After  that  the  blaze  became  general,  and 
between  the  cornices  and  the  roof  the  fire 
became  visible,  devouring  the  woodwork 
and  spreading  to  the  dome  columns  which 
gave  character  to  the  structure.  Above 
the  dome  waved  the  American  flag,  which 
has  floated  over  the  Capitol  every  day  for 
the  past  four  years.  Everybody  felt  the 
danger  to  Old  Glory  as  it  proudly  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze,  but  when  the  flames 
reached  the  rope  that  held  it  in  place  it 
slowly  sank  into  the  flames  beneath. 
The  fire  soon  found  its  way  up  through 
the  rotunda,  and  burst  out  around  the 
dials  of  the  tower  clock.  The  heat  and 
flames  increased,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
dome  would  not  stand  much  longer,  as 
the  entire  top  of  the  main  building  was 
on  fire,  and  with  a  crash  it  soon  came 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  After  the  dome 
had  fallen,  the  interior,  which  was  now  a 
roaring  furnace,  suddenly  sent  a  sheet  of 
flames  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  and  burning  embers,  and 
the  conflagration  was  at  its  height. 

The  loss  is  estimated  at  over  $6oo,coo. 
The  original  cost  of  the  destroyed  build- 
ing was  $135,000.  Since  then  $340,000 
has  been  spent  in  different  years  for  im- 
provements. In  1893  the  construction  of 
a  new  Capitol  was  agitated,  but  enough 
money  could  not  be  provi^ied  for  it,  and 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  appropriat- 
ing $600,000  for  a  new  executive  build- 
ing, which  has  since  been  erected,  and 
$125,000  for  improving  the  House.  In 
the  session  of  1895  ^^  was  found  that  the 
changes  in  the  House  destroyed  the  acou- 
stics, and  $70,000  has  just  been  spent  in 
lowering  the  ceiling  and  in  decorations, 
which  made  it  a  good  Legislative  Assem- 
bly hall.  The  value  of  the  furniture  and 
other  contents  of  the  building  is  placed  at 
about  $160  oco.  On  this  there  is  said  to 
be  an  insurance  of  $98,000,  with  $100,- 
000  upon  the  Capitol  building,  distri- 
buted among  various  companies.  Until 
the  session  of  1893  the  Capitol  buildings 
had  never  been  insured.  No  one  seemed 
to  have  been  aware  of  this  until  it  was 
discovered  by  a  member  who  was  in^  the 
insurance  business.  The  executive  offi- 
cers were  surprised  to  learn  the  fact,  and 
immediately  an  appropriation  was  passed 
to  insure  the  buildings. 
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Among  the  great  losses  were  all  the 
documents  and  papers  in  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
occupied  two  fine  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  destroyed  building.  These 
included  the  financial  and  statistical  re- 
I)orts  of  every  school  district  in  the  State, 
the  reports  of  county,  city,  borough  and 
township  superintendents  for  many  years, 
and  all  other  records  of  the  Department. 
It  also  contained  a  valuable  library,  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  volumes  of  peda- 
'  gogical  works,  educational  journals,  pro- 
ceedings of  educational  associations,  and 
a  complete  set  of  the  annual  State  reports, 
though  nearly  all  that  is  essential  in  these 
can  b^  reproduced  from  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

The  papers  of  the  Game  and  Forestry 
Commissions,  which  had  apartments  in 
the  building,  were  also  destroyed.  Among 
these  was  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  War- 
ren, the  State  Zoologist,  and  considerable 
private  property  belonging  to  Dr.  Roth- 
rock,  the  Forestry  Commissioner.  Chair- 
man Marshall,  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee, saved  all  the  appropriation  bills 
referred  to  his  committee,  and  Secretary 
McElroy,  of  the  Judiciary  General  Com- 
mittee, secured  the  measures  referred  to 
that  committee. 

The  entire  libraries  of  the  Senate  and 
House  were  destroyed,  at  a  loss  of  about 
$25,000.  The  two  French  clocks  in  the 
Senate,  which  were  imported  at  a  cost  of 
$500  each,  were  lost  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  save  one  of  them,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  cut- 
glass  chandeliers.  In  the  rooms  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  in  addition  to  two 
valuable  clocks,  five  portraits,  in  oils,  of 
ex-Lieutenant  Governors,  were  destroyed. 
These  pictures  were  of  Stone,  Latta, 
Black,  Davies  and  Watres  Etchings  of 
Judge  Black,  ex- United  States  Senator 
Wallace,  General  Reynolds,  and  Simon 
Cameron  were  also  burned. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion among  the  pictures  lost  were  the  fine 
memorial  portraits  of  Dr.  Higbee  and  Dr. 
Burrowes,  together  with  the  memorial  bust 
in  bronze  of  Dr.  Higbee. 

The  saving  of  the  current  Legislative 
records  is  due  to  the  perilous  efforts  of 
Chief  Clerks  Smiley  and  Rex,  with  some 
of  their  assistants,  at  a  time  when  nobody 
felt  safe  except  outside  the  blazing  build- 
ing. The  building  to  the  right  of  the  Cap- 
itol, occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  which  contains  the  most  valuable 


records  on  the  hill,  was  threatened  by  the 
wind  carrying  the  sparks  and  burning 
embers  in  that  direction.  In  this  build- 
ing are  stored  all  the  surveys  of  the  State, 
and  if  they  were  destroyed  it  would  cause 
unlimited  confusion  in  establishing  titles 
throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth. 
When  the  fire  began  to  spread.  Deputy 
Secretary  Brown,  of  this  department,  had 
the  employes  pack  all  these  records  in 
boxes,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  in 
such  shape  that  if  the  building  had 
caught  fire  they  could  have  been  removed 
in  a  few  minutes. 

That  all  the  valuable  archives  of  the 
State,  the  Colonial  records  and  other 
books  and  papers  of  great  value,  are  and 
have  been  for  nearly  two  years  safe  in  the 
new  Executive  building,  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  several  officers,  including 
Major  John  C.  Delaney,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Her- 
man P.  Miller,  Librarian  of  the  Senate, 
and  others,  who  possess  the  most  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  Other  old  records 
of  value,  however,  including  all  the 
original  petitions  and  Legislative  bills 
from  the  year  1800  down  to  the  last  term, 
are  said  to  be  lost. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  BUILDING. 

The  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
in  use  on  the  day  of  its  destruction,  ex- 
actly seventy-five  years  and  one  month. 
Its  comer- stone  was  laid  by  Governor 
Findlay  on  May  31,  18 19. 

On  January  2,  1822,  Governor  Joseph 
Heister,  with  the  heads  of  the  State  De- 
partment; the  Senate,  headed  by  Speaker 
William  Marks,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburg;  the 
House,  led  by  Speaker  Joseph  Lawrence, 
of  Washington  county,  father  of  George 
V.  Lawrence,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens,  marched  in  procession  from  the 
old  Court  House,  where  the  Legislature 
had  met  for  two  years,  to  the  new  capitol, 
and  with  appropriate  ceremonies  dedicated 
it  to  the  legislative  uses  for  which  it  has 
served  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

As  early  as  1785  John  Harris  gave  five 
acres  of  land  to  the  State  on  which  to 
erect  a  Capitol.  The  Legislature  was  then 
sitting  in  Philadelphia.  In  1 787  that  body 
decided  to  go  to  Harrisburg,  but  that  was 
reconsidered  and  in  1795  Carlisle,  and  in 
1798  Wrightsville,  York  county,  were 
successively  selected  by  the  House  for  the 
seat  of  government,  but  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  concur.  In  1799  both  branches 
agreed  on  Lancaster,  and  that  town  re- 
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mained  the  capital  until  1812.  In  1810 
Harrisburg  was  finally  selected,  but  the 
Legislature  did  not  move  there  until  two 
years  later. 

The  commission  appointed  to  erect  a 
capitol  offered  prizes  of  $400  and  $200  for 
plans.  Stephen  Hills,  of  Boston,  was  the 
successful  architect  and  erected  the  build- 
ing. It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  colonial  architecture  in  the 
country.  Hills  also  designed  the  State 
Capitols  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  they  were 
almost  copies  ot  that  now  destroyed.  It 
stood  practically  unchanged  until  1866, 
when  an  addition,  until  recently  used  for 
a  State  Library,  and  since  for  committee 
purposes,  was  erected  on  the  north  side 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  In  1874  the  doubling 
of  the  House  membership  caused  an  en- 
largement of  the  House  wing,  costing 
$15,000.  Two  years  ago  $125,000  was 
spent  in  extensive  improvements,  mainly 
on  the  House  side.  The  result  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  last  year  $70,000  more 
was  spent,  the  work  not  being  yet  com- 
pleted when  the  fire  destroyed  the  build- 
mg.  Seventy-one  regular  and  special 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  have  met  in 
this  Capitol,  and  seventeen  Governors 
have  sent  their  messages  to  them.  The 
most  important  legislation  under  the 
State's  three  constitutions  was  framed 
within  its  walls,  and  the  building  has 
witnessed  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  our 
legislative  history,  from  the  *' buckshot 
war**  down  to. the  stormy  Senatorial  elec- 
tions wherein  Simon  Cameron  was  the 
chief  actor. 

On  Tuesday,  February  i,  1825,  sev- 
enty-two years  almost  to  a  day  before  the 
Capitol's  destruction,  General  Lafayette 
was  given  a  public  reception  in  the  House 
by  the  Legislature,  and  sat  in  the  chair 
in  which  John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  had  sat  when  he 
signed  Lafayette's  commission.  In  i860 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  received 
here,  and  the  great-grandson  of  George 
III.,  at  the  invitation  of  Simon  Cameron, 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  the  first 
signer  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  wrested  the  brightest  jewel  from 
England's  crown.  This  historical  chair 
was  not  destroyed,  it  being  now  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia.  Fifty  years 
ago  Daniel  Webster,  attired  in  his  famous 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  buff  vest, 
addressed  the  Legislature  in  the  House. 
Later  President  Zachary  Taylor  was  given 


a  reception  there,  and  on  February  22, 
1861,  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  his  way  to 
assume  the  Presidential  office,  spoke  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  House.  That  night 
he  quietly  left  the  town  and  was  hurried 
to  Washington,  to  escape  at  Baltimore  the 
assassination  that  overtook  him  four  years 
later,  when  his  great  work  was  done. 

The  Legislature  now  meets  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  Capitol. 
A  contract  has  been  made  under  which 
Grace  Methodist  Church,  on  State  street, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Governor  ' 
Hastings,  has  been  transformed  for  the 
time  into  a  legislative  hall.  The  large 
auditorium  on  the  first  floor  is  used  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Sunday-school  room,  in  the  rear,  by  the 
Senate.  The  class  and  lecture  rooms  are 
used  for  committee  meetings,  for  clerks' 
quarters  and  for  the  convenience  of  news- 
paper men .  The  large  basement  has  rooms 
for  pasters  and  folders,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  assistants.  The  members  each 
have  a  desk,  as  they  had  in  the  Capitol. 
The  church  authorities  have  decided  to 
ask  no  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
building,  but  the  Legislature  will  no  doubt 
make  them  a  liberal  donation.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  this  congregation  was 
without  a  home,  and  the  State  sheltered 
it  temporarily  in  the  Capitol.  The  chance 
has  now  come  to  repay  the  kindness. 

The  majority  of  the  members  express 
their  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  com- 
paratively comfortable  quarters  for  the 
rest  of  the  session.  After  the  fire  it  was 
thought  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  would  have  to  meet  in  sepa- 
rate buildings,  probably  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  which  would  subject  the 
members  to  much  inconvenience.  It  was 
then  that  different  projects  were  proposed 
to  avoid  the  discomfort  that  would  ac- 
company such  an  arrangement.  Some 
favored  going  to  Philadelphia;  others  sug- 
gested an  adjournment  for  two  months, 
during  which  the  burned  building  could 
be  temporarily  roofed  over,  while  many 
thought  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be 
immediately  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  Capitol  building,  pass  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  and  go  home.* 

The  Governor,  however,  insisted  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  interruption 
of  the  work  of  the  Legislature,  and  with 
his  accustomed  energy,  undertook  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which 
the  fire  seemed  to  have  thrown  every- 
thing.     He  determined  to  prevent  the 
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Legislature  from  leaving  Harrisburg,  or 
adjourning,  because  of  a  lack  of  accomo- 
dations. When  he  learned  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  meet  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room,  he  took  a  contractor  and  a  number 
of  carpenters  there  to  prepare  accommo- 
dations for  the  Senators,  and  it  was  due 
to  his  prompt  action  that  the  members  of 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  were, 
on  the  day  after  the  fire,  in  a  position  to 
continue  their  sessions. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives met  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  room,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Post  Office  Building.  The  room  had  120 
school  desks  put  in  for  a  recent  civil  service 
examination,  and  these  were  occupied  by 
the  first  members  to  arrive.  The  others 
had  to  stand  around.  Beyond  the  recep- 
tion of  a  petition  and  three  bills  and  the 
passage  of  two  resolutions,  one  to  give  the 
members  their  chairs  and  desks  which 
had  been  rescued  from  the  fire,  and  the 
other  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Board  of  Public  Buildings  and 
grounds  relative  to  a  further  place  of 
meeting,  no  business  was  transacted  on 
the  day  following  the  fire. 

Of  course  a  new  Capitol  must  be  built. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  it  must  be  one 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
State.  That  recently  destroyed,  much  as 
it  is  regretted,  was  in  many  ways  anti- 
quated and  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 
As  it  is  gone,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  there  should  be  erected  a  Capitol  that 
will  fully  answer  every  need  ot  the  State 
for  a  century  to  come,  and  which  will 
be  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth.  With 
the  public  debt  almost  entirely  provided 
for,  and  a  return  of  prosperity  in  every 
way  probable,  the  Commonwealth,  it  is 
held,  can  afford  to  do  this,  and  the  beau- 
tiful site  on  Capitol  Hill  will  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  be  crowned  with  a  structure, 
or  a  suitable  group  of  buildings,  of  which 
the  people  may  be  justly  proud. 

From  our  excellent  contemporary.  The 
School  Gazette,  of  February  5th,  published 
at  Harrisburg,  we  take  the  following  in- 
teresting article  upon  the  Capitol  building 
and  the  disastrous  fire  in  which  it  went 
down  to  sudden  and  utter  ruin: 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  old  State 
Capitol  struck  twelve,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  as  usual;  but  when  it  struck 
again,  it  tolled  its  own  death-knell;  for  at 
one  o'clock  the  fire,  whose  ravages  will 
be  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  already  encircled  the  dome  like 


a  hydra- headed  serpent,  and  the  old  clock, 
together  with  all  that  was  dear  about  the 
historic  building,  was  doomed  to  be  no 
more.  The  halls  which  in  the  morning 
resounded  with  the  voices  of  the  Solons, 
in  the  evening  were  as  silent  as  the  ruins 
of  a  buried  city.  The  patriotic  lover  of 
historic  relics  will  find  little  hereafter  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  feed  his  reverent  musings. 
He  can  no  longer  stop  and  say:  **Here 
lay  in  state  the  body  of  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln.** *'  Here  stood  the  Great  Commoner 
when  he  made  his  defense  of  the  common 
schools.*'  **Up  there  the  heroic  Piper 
made  his  great  and  unrivaled  leap." 
*'  There  are  the  petitions  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  asking  for  the  protection  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law."  There  will 
be  a  new  Capitol,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the 
old  will  be  left  to  remind  us  of  the  history 
that  was  made  within  its  walls. 

A  more  desperate  fire  than  that  of 
our  State  Capitol  is  seldom  seen.  It  was 
as  defiant  as  a  flood  or  a  storm.  It  could 
not  have  been  more  destructive,  had  not 
a  drop  of  water  been  spent  on  its  fury.  It 
consumed  everything  within  the  great 
building — from  the  flag  in  the  air  to  the 
coal  in  the  cellar.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  much  of  the  building  had  just  been 
remodeled  at  great  expense,  the  more  is 
the  pity.  Some  of  the  decorations  and 
furnishings  were  of  a  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence not  surpassed  in  this  country. 
But  all  these  were  but  transient.  Books 
and  records  are  destroyed  that  can  never 
be  replaced.  The  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss;  for  all 
the  documents,  reports  and  books  pertain- 
ing to  them  have  been  burned  to  ashes. 
State  Supt,  N.  C.  Schaeffer  and  Mr.  J. 
O.  Knauss  barely  escaped  with  their  lives, 
and  had  to  turn  their  backs  in  horror  on 
the  havoc  that  was  about  to  be  wrought 
by  the  fiery  demon. 

The  main  building  of  the  Capitol  was 
180  feet  front,  80  feet  deep,  and  two  stories 
high.  The  lower  story  contained  vesti- 
bule and  staircase,  the  chambers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
several  small  apartments  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
Legislature.  The  second  story  contained 
rooms  for  the  state  library,  canal  commis- 
sioners, supreme  court,  school  department 
and  committees.  The  main  entrance  was 
by  a  circular  portico,  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  sustained  by  six  Ionic  col- 
umns of  red  sandstone,  painted  white, 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  feet 
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high,  the  portico  receding  thirty-seven 
feet  to  a  circular  wall.  The  floor  of  the 
portico,  upon  which  the  columns  rest,  is 
about  six  feet  high  from  the  ground  and 
is  attained  by  steps  of  sandstone  and 
paved  with  massive  flags  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. From  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  the  distance  was  forty-six  feet,  and 
the  whole  height  of  the  front  was  fifty -six 
and  one-half  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
cornice  to  the  top  of  the  dome  was  fifty- 
seven  and  one-half  feet,  making  the  whole 
height  i8o  feet. 

**The  rotunda  above  the  roof  was 
composed  of  sixteen  columns,  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter  and  seventeen  feet 
high,  and  was  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter 
outside  of  the  columns.  There  was  a 
space  of  three  feet  between  columns  and 
wall.  The  diameter  of  the  inside  was 
thirty-four  feet.  The  dome  was  forty  feet 
in  diameter.  It  contained  eight  windows 
and  eight  iiiches.  Four  of  the  latter  were 
partly  covered  with  the  faces  of  the  clocks, 
and  the  remainder  were  originally  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  statues. 

**Penn,"  in  the  Philadelphia  ifi'z^^w/;?^ 
Bulletin y  recalling  interesting  memories  of 
the  seat  of  the  State  government,  says: 

There  is  an  old  Harrisburg  tradition 
that  when  William  Findlay,  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  State  Capitol,  the  mallet  was 
broken  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  super- 
stitious in  the  crowd  of  Dauphin  county 
citizens  that  witnessed  the  ceremonies 
were  moved  to  regard  the  accident  as 
ominous  of  bad  luck.  Yet,  for  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  that  followed  the 
first  occupation  of  the  building  itVemained 
up  to  yesterday  substantially  as  it  looked 
when  Governor  Heister  and  his  Legisla- 
ture received  it  from  the  Building  Com- 
mission that  had  been  charged  with  its 
construction.  With  all  the  antiquity  of 
its  post-colonial  architecture  in  red  brick 
and  white  ornament — a  style  which  has 
largely  survived  in  the  South,  and  which 
we  may  still  see  suggested  in  the  hotel, 
church  and  court  house  architecture  oJF 
Pennsylvania  towns,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  like  Gettysburg  and  Bedford 
— the  Capitol  had  a  certain  air  of  solid 
repose  and  picturesque  dignity.  Associ- 
ated with  the  struggles,  the  triumphs  and 
the  downfalls  of  most  of  the  men  who 
have  figured  in  Pennsylvania  politics 
since  the  collapse  of  the  Federal  party,  it 
was  an  object  of  historic  interest  to 
every  Pennsylvanian  who  visited  Capitol 


Hill  and  could  call  back  the  scenes  of  its 
memorable  past.  The  memories  of  the 
Buchanan  regime,  of  the  Cameron  dynasty 
and  of  a  long  line  of  able  men,  from  Joseph 
Ritner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  clustered 
around  the  quaint  old .  building  in  the 
quiet  sylvan  shades  of  **  the  Hill.'* 

The  seat  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  for  more  than  a  century  in 
Philadelphia,  save  some  interruptions 
during  the  Revolution,  and  chiefly  at  the 
State  House  and  previously  on  lower 
High  street.  But  toward  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century  there  sprang  up 
an  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  capitol 
to  the  interior.  This  was  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Quaker  party,  who 
had  long  ruled  the  Commonwealth  from 
Philadelphia,  and  who  now  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  growing  forces  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  Germans  in  the  in- 
terior. It  was  contended  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  would  be  free  of 
the  turmoil  of  politics  around  the  State 
House  on  Independence  Square,  where 
the  Legislature  had  its  sessions,  and  that 
it  would  also  be  easier  and  cheaper  for  the 
countrymen  to  perform  their  duty  if  the 
meeting- place  were  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  new  counties. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  of  conten- 
tion, and  a  war  of  ** sites'*  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  There  was  a 
rivalry  in  which  Lancaster,  Reading  and 
Carlisle  figured  as  the  chief  participants. 
There  were  some  members  who  wanted 
the  capital  at  Wright's  Ferry  or  Harris' 
Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna  ;  but  for  sev- 
eral years  nothing  was  done  to  get  the 
country  party  together.  Finally  the  blow 
that  destroyed  Philadelphia  as  a  State 
capital  came  with  the  yellow  fever.  The 
countrymen  declared  that  the  city  had 
become  a  dangerous  place  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  assemble  in,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle  between  the  old  and  compara- 
tively stable  town  of  Lancaster,  which 
had  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  statesmen 
from  Philadelphia  in  other  times  of 
danger,  and  the  little  settlement  called 
Harrisburg,  with  its  few  score  houses, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
carried  the  day.  Governor  Mifflin  met 
his  Legislature  in  Lancaster  in  1799  and 
told  them  that  for  the  first  time  direct 
taxation  would  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Government,  as  the  fees, 
which  had  sustained  it  in  Philadelphia, 
were  not  to  be  had  at  Lancaster. 

Perhaps  I  should  also  mention  the  in- 
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fluence  which  the  completion  of  the  Lan- 
caster turnpike  had  in  the  direction  of 
taking  the  capital  into  the  interior.  The 
old  colonial  road  or  king's  highway  had 
been  converted  into  a  turnpike  as  far  as 
Lancaster  in  1792.  The  work  was  re- 
garded as  a  triumph  of  modern  improve- 
ment, and  great  was  the  joy  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  Philadelphian  could 
get  to  Lancaster  on  the  stage  in  a  single 
day !  The  great  route  of  travel  to  the 
Western  wilderness,  the  turnpike,  soon 
came  to  be  crowded  with  horses,  coaches 
and  the  famous  Conestoga  wagons.  At 
far  outposts  like  Carlisle  there  was  much 
indignation  over  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  running  the  wagons,  because  they 
would  cut  ofiF  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  tramping  packers,  just  as  the  team- 
sters of  the  wagons  themselves  howled  in 
later  years  over  the  appearance  of  the  first 
locomotive  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad.  So  large  was  the 
tide  of  traffic  that  from  this  city  to  Lancas- 
ter, a  distance  of  about  sixty-seven  miles, 
there  were  on  the  turnpike  upwards  of 
sixty  inns  or  public  houses  where  the 
traveler  might  refresh  himself  or  stop 
over  night. 

There  is  a  story  once  familiar  to  the 
traditions  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  this  period  of  the  State's  history, 
when  Lancaster  was  the  capital.  Christo- 
pher Ludwig,  a  rich  German  baker,  from 
whom  the  queer  building  back  of  Walnut 
street,  above  Sixth,  once  a  hive  for 
lawyers,  gets  its  name,  died  here,  leaving 
his  residuary  estate  to  the  society  first 
formed  in  Philadelphia  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  children.  There  were  two 
claimants  to  the  bequest,  the  University 
and  a  free  school  association  recently 
organized,  but  not  incorporated.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  will  the  claimant  who 
succeeded  first  in  getting  a  charter  from 
the  State  would  receive  the  bequest.  The 
Rolis  office  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at 
Lancaster,  and  each  side  made  prepara- 
tions to  reach  there  first.  The  University 
engaged  relays  of  horses  for  its  messenger; 
the  rival  society  secured  a  sulky  for  its 
courier,  and  the  papers  were  placed  in 
their  hands  simultaneously  at  the  door  of 
the  court  house  in  Philadelphia.  All  the 
way  out  on  the  Lancaster  pike  they  raced 
-each  other  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
bearer  of  the  paper  of  the  Free  School 
Society,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
a  ploughman's  horse  out  of  the  field  on 
the  last  stretch,  flew  into  Lancaster  seven 


hours  from  Philadelphia,  with  the  Uni- 
versity horseman  behind  him. 

Lancaster,  during  the  first  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  the  century,  was  the  most 
populous  and  important  of  the  inland 
towns  of  the  State,  but  about  the  time  of 
the  war  of  181 2  the  old  scheme  of  Har- 
ris was  consummated  by  the  removal  of 
the  capitol  to  the  Susquehanna,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  river 
might  become  a  great  channel  of  com- 
merce from  the  Chesapeake  and  a  future 
metropolis  rise  upon  its  shores.  Harris- 
burg,  however,  has  only  in  recent  years 
fulfilled  these  expectations  in  part  as  a 
railroad  and  manufacturing  city. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  School  Directors'  Association  met 
at  Harrisburg,  on  February  loth,  and 
was  called  to  order  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room  at  2:20  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  by 
President  H.  H.  Quimby. 

The  sessions  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  K.  Knerr,  of  Lebanon. 

The  roll  was  called  by  Corresponding 
Secretary  Elder  Peelor,  and  with  addi- 
tions and  substitutions  shows  the  attend- 
ance to  be  as  given  in  the  full  list  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

The  privilege  of  the  floor  was  extended 
to  all  directors,  superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  education  present,  the  right  to 
vote  being  limited  to  accredited  dele- 
gates and  substitutes  for  absentees. 

The  minutes  of  last  year's  session  were 
read  by  Recording  Secretary  James  W. 
Howarth,  of  Glen  Riddle,  Delaware 
county,  and  adopted. 

The  large  attendance  filling  the  court 
room,  W.  Howard  Day,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  school  authorities,  ofiered 
the  assembly  room  of  the  high  school  for 
the  evening  session,  which  was  accepted. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  QUIMBY. 

Fellow-workers  in  th^  public  schools  ofPenn- 
sylvania:  One  year  ago  a  convention  of  earn- 
est men  and  women,  representing  the  public 
school  authorities  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  state,  met  here  and  organized  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  interest  of  school  administra- 
tion. Our  second  annual  meeting  occurs 
under  favorable  circumstances  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  our  organ- 
ization.   We  have  had  the  experience  of  a 
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State  convention  and  a  twelvemonth  of  di- 
gestion of  its  good  things.  We  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  improved  methods 
suggested  there,  and  to  profit  generally  by 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  experience. 
Now  as  we  are  assembled  here,  representing 
a  large  majority  of  the  school  boards  of  the 
state,  we  have  again  the  privilege  of  com- 
muning together  upon  the  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  of  giving  to  our  sentiments 
upon  important  subjects  of  legislation  an 
expression  that  ought  to  be  influential. 

The  call  for  our  first  convention  was  is- 
sued without  knowledge  that  any  other 
state  had  taken  similar  action,  but  we 
learned  afterwards  that  in  four  other  states 
— Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Texas— the 
directors  or  controllers  had  already  organ- 
ized State  associations.  Subsequently  New 
York  and  Minnesota  followed  the  example 
set,  making  now  seven  states  in  line.  This 
naturally  led  to  thoughts  of  a  national  or- 
ganization, and  consequently  there  was  or- 
fanized  in  July  last,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
epartment  of  school  administration,  aux- 
iliary to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  call  had  been  sent  to  city  boards 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
among  them  that  of  Philadelphia,  which 
appointed  as  delegates  three  of  its  members, 
Messrs.  Hubbert  and  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Mum- 
ford.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  attend  by 
way  of  having  this  Association  identified 
with  the  movement.  So  Pennsylvania  was 
represented  in  the  national  convention  by 
four  of  our  members,  all  of  whom  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  proceedings.  The  in- 
terest there  shown  indicated  widespread 
earnestness  and  zeal  among  the  business 
managers  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
country,  and  it  logically  follows  that  the 
cause  of  education  is  advancing,  greater 
liberality  is  being  displayed,  new  methods 
are  being  tried,  and  special  legislation  is 
being  secured. 

The  present  season  has  witnessed  in  our 
state  efforts  more  or  less  sincere  and  ener- 
getic to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  is  for 
Pennsylvania  as  radical  a  departure  from 
previous  public  school  methods  as  was  the 
institution  of  the  free  school  system  itself. 
The  people  of  the  state  are  by  no  means  a 
unit  in  tneir  attitude  toward  it  nor  in  their 
judgment  of  its  wisdom  or  propriety,  for 
many  regard  it  as  being  in  principle  out  of 
harmony  with  our  free  institutions.  But 
this  was  the  experience  also  of  the  free 
school  law  when  first  enacted.  People  bit- 
terly antagonized  its  apparently  arbitrary 
fundamental  principle  that  a  childless  man 
must  pay  taxes  for  the  educati*-  n  of  his  pro- 
lific neighbor's  children,  yet  .*ow  everybody 
seems  to  be  loyal  to  it  because  its  wisdom 
was  long  ago  completely  vindicated.  So  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  before  long 
that  all  citizens  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  state,  in  appropriating  for  public  schools 
a  generous  share  of  its  revenue  from  inter- 


ests that  otherwise  would  not  contribute  to 
the  support  of  schools,  has  the  right  to  in- 
sist that  it  shall  be  compensated  by  the  sec- 
ular education  of  all  its  children,  and  the 
local  school  authorities  should  see  to  it  that 
this  is  accomplished. 

The  new  law  w^as  early  found  by  those 
charged  with  its  enforcement  to  be  some- 
what crude  and  perplexing.  The  commis- 
sioners in  some  of  the  counties,  for  awhile, 
declined  to  furnish  the  necessary  registry- 
lists  of  children,  because  they  objected  to 
paying  the  assessors  for  the  extra  labor  of 
enrolment.  Then  the  time  and  method  of 
the  application  of  the  law  being  not  clearly 
defined,  differences  of  interpretation  arose. 
Some  public  prints  erroneously  reported  the 
State  Superintendent  as  advising  that  the 
penalties  for  non-attendance  be  not  imposed 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  which  would 
practically  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  the 
act.  Seeing  this,  some  school  boards  are 
deferring  action.  Then  some  zealous  boards 
discovered  that  the  vaccination  act  con- 
flicts with  it,  because  one  prescribes  a 
penalty  for  non-attendance  while  the  other 
prohibits  without  vaccination,  and  many 
parents  refuse  to  inflict  this  operation 
on  their  children.  The  Dauphin  county 
court  solved  the  puzzle  by  deciaing  that  the 
vaccination  act  being  of  later  date  should 
prevail  over  the  compulsory  attendance  act 
at  any  point  of  conflict.  The  court  also  de- 
clared that  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  a 
school  board  to  enforce  either  or  neither  of 
the  two  acts,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  application  of  all  this  import- 
ant school  legislation  has  been  as  yet  of 
somewhat  limited  extent,  though  both  laws 
have  undoubtedly  exerted  much  influence 
and  accomplishea  great  good.  Clearly  some 
revision  of  this  legislation  is  needed,  and  as 
we  have  arranged  for  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  this  meeting  we  may  hope  to  see 
an  improvement  made  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
the  State  appropriation  for  schools  should  be 
distributed  upon  a  basis  more  in  harmony 
with  the  objects  of  the  appropriation,  more 
helpful  to  the  weak  districts  and  more  stim- 
ulating to  the  cause  of  education  generally. 
Governor  Hastings  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  Le^slature  and  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer  in  his  last  report  show  clearly  the 
desirability  of  a  change.  The  present  basis 
is  the  number  of  taxables,  but  this  bears  no 
logical  relation  to  the  school  needs.  Under 
it  some  districts  receive  four  times  as  much 
as  others  per  school  per  month,  and  in  gen- 
eral those  that  are  most  in  need  of  its  help 
receive  the  least.  I  have  advocated  a  change 
to  the  basis  of  the  school -months — the  num- 
ber of  schools  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  that  they  are  in  operation.  With 
this  system  the  short-term  district  will  have 
an  inducement  to  lengthen  its  term,  and  the 
district  with  crowded  schools  will  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  sufficient  schools  to 
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give  ample  accommodation,  one  or  both  of 
which  results  are  in  the  highest  degree  es- 
sential to  the  advance  of  public  school  work 
in  every  district.  But  an  additional  condi- 
tion of  the  payment  to  a  district  should  be 
imposed,  and  that  is  that  an  equal  sum  be 
raised  by  taxation  so  that  no  district  will 
get  from  the  State  more  than  from  its  own 
citizens.  A  certain  borough  last  year  re- 
ceived from  the  State  about  four  times  as 
much  as  it  did  from  its  taxpayers.  Its  state 
appropriation  was  enough  to  cover  the 
teacher's  pay,  which  was  $180  for  the  year, 
and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  all  books  and  sup- 
plies. So  presumably  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  was  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  school 
board  !  At  our  convention  last  year  a  dele- 
gate reported  the  case  of  a  district  which 
reduced  the  pay  of  its  teachers  enough  to 
bring  all  of  its  expenses  within  the  amount 
received  from  the  State,  so  that  no  taxes  at 
all  had  to  be  laid  !  In  order  to  overcome 
the  objections  that  populous  counties  might 
have  to  the  proposed  basis  of  the  school 
months,  the  plan  might  be  modified  so  as  to 
make  the  distribution  among  the  counties 
on  the  present  basis,  and  in  the  counties 
amone  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  month.  But  this  would  be  only  a 
partial  reform. 

A  disposition  is  growing  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  minimum  term,  which  is  now 
six  months,  and  making  it  seven.  If  no 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  State  appro- 
priation like  that  just  suggested  be  made, 
the  minimum  term  should  be  required  by 
law  to  be  seven  months.  There  are  said  to 
be  a  very  few  districts  where  the  maximum 
rate  of  taxation  allowed  by  law  together 
with  the  amount  received  from  the  State 
does  not  sufiice  to  keep  the  schools  open 
longer  than  six  months.  For  the  relief  of 
such  extreme  cases  special  provision  should 
be  made,  and  a  small  fund  might  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  to 
disburse  in  his  discretion. 

Among  the  trials  and  perplexities  experi- 
enced by  some  of  our  school  boards  is  their 
failure  to  receive  their  share  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation in  reasonable  time.  Many  boards 
are  embarassed  for  want  of  the  money  that 
has  been  allotted  to  them  but  is  withheld, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
State  treasury.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  Leg- 
islature will  result  in  prompt  payments  to 
all. 

It  will  alwavs  be  difiicult  to  determine 
just  what  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
school  boards  and  what  should  be  prescribed 
\3iy  law.  Probably  in  any  case  of  doubt  it 
will  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  individual 
freedom,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  more 
paternal  laws.  In  my  judgment  the  laws 
should  prescribe  a  common  standard  of  con- 
venience and  healthfulness  in  school  houses. 
The  ^uilt  of  shortcoming  in  respect  to  this 
is  principally  in  the  rural  ana  semi-rural 


districts,  where  from  ignorance  or  parsimony 
the  most  unsanitary  conditions  are  either 
deliberately  established  or  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. The  appropriation  for  schools  gives 
the  State  autliorities  a  convenient  means  of 
enforcing  the  school  laws,  and  gives  them 
also  the  right,  if  they  had  it  not  otherwise, 
to  supervise  and  control  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings.  The  science  of 
ventilation  and  disposal  of  wastes  is  now  so 
well  developed  and  its  principles  so  well  es- 
tablished, and  there  is  such  substantial 
unanimity  as  to  its  essentials,  that  rules  can 
be  laid  down  that  will  when  enforced  insure 
vastly  more  wholesome  conditions  than  now 
prevail.  Cities  have  their  building  depart- 
ments with  skilled  inspectors  to  safeguard 
lives  and  property  against  the  danger  of 
faulty  and  insecure  construction.  The  laws 
prescribe  certain  standards  of  strength  and 

Provision  for  escape  of  inmates  in  case  of 
re,  etc.  So  there  can  be  prescribed  by  law 
certain  definite  provision  in  school  houses 
to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  pure  air,  to  pre- 
vent exposure  to  disease  ana  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  dan^^er  of  moral  contamina- 
tion. A  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
the  last  Legislature.  It  was  ordained  that 
certain  divisions  or  certain  fences  must  be 
erected  between  outhouses,  and  that  certain 
efforts  must  be  made  at  disinfection  of  out- 
houses and  vaults.  Both  acts  are  indefinite 
and  ambiguous.  My  observation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  indicates  that  perhaps 
a  majority  of  the  school  boards  have  made 
an  effort  to  carry  out  their  understanding  of 
the  fence  law,  but  inquiry  leads  to  the  belief 
that  very  few  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
disinfection  act.  Both  are  of  real  importance 
and  value,  but  they  ought  to  be  made  more 
specific,  and  then  enforced.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  no  efforts  have  been  made  by  any  offi- 
cers of  the  State  to  ascertain  whether  these 
laws  are  obeyed,,  or  to  compel  obedience  to 
them. 

A  reasonable,  moderate,  and  above  all  ex- 
plicit law  should  be  enacted  reduiring  certain 
well  defined  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings,  and  the 
location  and  character  of  closets,  looking  to 
the  gradual  but  complete  abandonment  of 
the  present  abominable  privies,  by  the  sub- 
stitution for  them  of  either  dry  or  flush 
closets  accessible  only  from  the  scnool  build- 
ing and  by  completely  separated  passage 
ways.  Flush  closets  are  not  practicable 
where  there  is  not  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  In  my  judgment  the  dry  closets  are 
superior  to  them  and  they  are  available 
everywhere  in  city  or  country.  There  is  no 
longer  patented  control  of  them,  there  is 
competition  in  fixtures,  they  can  be  con- 
structed by  ordinary  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters, and  they  can  be  added  to  existing 
buildings  of  almost  any  style  with  moderate 
outlay  of  money  and  operated  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. In  these  closets  a  current  of  air  in- 
duced by  the  draught  of  the  chimney  stack 
passes  through  the  vaults,  drying  up  all  the 
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excrementitious  matters,  the  residue  of 
which  is  set  fire  to  in  place  and  burned  up 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  All  effluvia  pass 
up  the  stack,  the  closets  are  absolutely  odor- 
less and  the  whole  forms  a  scientific  method 
■of  disposing  of  waste  matters  and  providing 
comfortable  and  healthful  convenience.  At 
the  great  majority  of  school  houses  the  chil- 
dren go  from  the  warm  school  room  in  win- 
ter— often  without  putting  on  wraps — to  the 
-cold  outhouse  ana  remain  there  partially 
undressed,  exposed  to  chilling  draughts 
which  may,  and  in  many  cases  surely  do, 
produce  sickness  resulting  in  death,  or  sow 
the  seeds  of  consumption.  After  science 
and  inventive  genius  have  developed  a  better 
thing  and  put  it  within  our  reach,  we  ought 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it  and  never  again  re- 
sort to  the  old  make-shifts. 

But  the  reform  will  be  very,  very  slow  if  it 
depends  upon  the  enlightened  disposition  of 
rural  school  directors.  It  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  and  officers  should  be  provided 
to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 

This  subject  suggests  the  proposition 
made  at  our  last  convention  that  the  State 
should  publish  a  small  assortment  of  model 
plans  of  school  houses  of  one,  two,  three  and 
four  rooms,  with  complete  working  drawings 
and  specifications,  for  the  benent  of  com- 
munities where  the  school  board  will  not 
employ  a  competent  architect.  Unquestion- 
ably a  decided  improvement  in  the  architec- 
ture and  sanitation  of  the  rural  schools  would 
immediately  result.  But  the  essential  and 
most  valuable  feature  of  tiiis  scheme  would 
be  the  furnishing  of  working  drawings,  not 
merely  pictures.  This  advance  might  be 
undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  without  any 
specific  legislation.  The  cost  would  not  lie 
great  and  the  resulting  good  would  be  im- 
measurable. Or  we  m  i  ght  have  a  law  requir- 
ing  that  all  plans  of  new  school  houses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval 
before  proceeding  with  the  work,  and  oy  this 
means  the  matter  can  be  controlled. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  refer  to  the  effort  made  in  the 
last  legislature  to  enact  a  law  conferring 
the  powers  and  authority  of  a  i board  of 
health  upon  school  boards  in  townships  and 
other  communities  where  boards  of  health 
are  not  organized.  In  such  districts,  now, 
the  only  lawful  power  possessed  by  any 
local  authority  that  can  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  is 
that  of  the  school  board  to  close  the  schools. 
But  the  time  to  act  is  before  the  disease  has 
become  epidemic,  and  there  are  families 
either  ignorant  or  selfish,  and  ph3'sicians 
either  indifferent  or  careless  or  worse,  who 
reauire  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  As  the  school  beard  is  already 
an  organized  body  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  powers,  the  members  of  it  are 
the  most  appropriate  and  available  public 
officials  upon  wnom  to  place  the  additional 
•  duty  of  enforcing  the  health  requirements 


of  isolation,  private  funerals  and  disinfec- 
tion. After  the  failure  of  the  bill  mentioned, 
I  urged  upon  the  rural  boards  in  my  county 
the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  immediate  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion when  necessity  occurs,  and  that  will 
have  at  least  the  appearance  of  authority 
and  will  probably  not  be  resisted.  I  earn- 
estly recommend  that  school  boards  in  every 
locality  where  a  board  of  health  does  not  ex- 
ist, put  themselves  into  communication 
with  Dr.  Lee,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  who  will  assist  and  advise  them. 

The  legislation  enacted  two  years  ago, 
intended  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
high  schools,  seems  not  to  have  accom- 
plished much.  It  classifies  them  into  three 
grades  according  to  the  length  of  the  course, 
and  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  each ;  and  it  contemplated 
an  appropriation  from  the  treasury  to  be 
paid  to  each  high  school  in  amount  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  course,  but  the 
appropriation  was  not  made  and  the  law  is 
therefore  without  much  influence  as  yet. 
The  branches  of  learning  which  the  act  re- 
quires the  teacher  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
constitute  a  standard  that  is  certainly  high, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  all  of  them 
will  be  required  in  a  school  before  it  will  be 
recognized  as  a  high  school.  The  advance 
to  higher  education  in  the  rural  districts 
must  be  a  growth,  and  a  great  leap  is  im- 
practicable. Too  high  a  standard  may  dis- 
courage school  boards  from  all  effort  to 
raise  their  grades.  Adequate  provision  for 
help  to  progressive  districts  in  establishing^ 
hign  schools  is  very  desirable  ;  it  would  be 
a  profitable  investment  for  the  State,  and  we 
as  executive  officers  should  encourage  and 
urge  it.  But  I  would  suggest  that  the  pre- 
scnbed  course  of  study  should  not  be  too 
extensive,  and  in  it  business  rules  and  cus- 
toms should  have  an  important  place,  with 
some  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts 
The  establishment  and  growth  of  many  so- 
called  business  colleges  throughout  the 
State  is  to  my  mind  a  reproach  to  our  public 
school  system.  Training  in  business  meth- 
ods and  the  rudiments  of  business  law  is  of 
wider  utility  and  greater  and  more  imme- 
diate value  to  the  majority  of  our  pupils  than 
some  cherished  branches  of  learning.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  not  strange  that  professional  edu- 
cators and  school  controllerr.  look  at  this 
question  from  different  points  of  view — that 
the  former  are  on  the  culture  side  and  the 
latter  on  the  utilitarian— that  superinten- 
dents advocate  higher  education  tor  mind 
discipline  and  refinement,  while  directors 
incline  to  something  practical  and  imme- 
diately useful.  So  large  a  proportion  of  our 
pupils  leave  school  before  going  beyond  the 
common  grades  that  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  giving  them  the  most  prac- 
tical education  possible,  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  better  start  in  life  if  they  have  to 
make  it  early. 
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There  is  great  diversity  of  practice  in  re- 
gard to  this  throughout  the  State.  Here  is 
a  town  of  twenty  odd  thousand  inhabitants 
ivith  a  well -equipped  manual  training  school 
in  its  own  building,  teaching  also  mechan- 
ical drawing,  but  having  no  business  de- 
partment. Its  high  school  does  not  have 
Greek  nor  the  higher  mathematics  nor  the 
**ologies."  In  a  neighboring  county  is  a 
town  of  the  same  size  with  high  school  of 
about  the  same  ^rade,  without  manual 
training  or  mechanical  drawing,  but  with  a 
very  practical  and  successful  business  course 
which  is  elective.  Another,  a  city  twice  as 
large,  has  Greek  in  its  high  school  but  no 
manual  training,  no  mechanical  drawing, 
no  chemistry  and  no  business  department. 
Another  inland  city  has  type-wnting  and 
stenography  together  with  a  thorough  busi- 
ness course,  also  mechanical  drawing,  btft 
no  manual  training.  And  in  at  least  one 
county,  certain  rural  districts  have  been 
trying  the  experiment  of  introducing  into 
their  schools  instruction  in  carpentry  and 
sewing  by  traveling  instructors. 

When  the  State  in  good  earnest  fosters 
and  puts  a  premium  on  higher  education,  it 
should  at  tne  same  time  encourage  spepial 
training,  and  then  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  pupils  will  remain  at  school  to  take 
the  higher  grades. 

We  should  however  not  wait  for  legisla- 
tion to  cure  all  the  defects  in  our  school 
work.  There  are  weak  points  that  we  can 
and  ought  to  strengthen.  There  is  probably 
not  one  district  that  is  ideal  throughout  in 
curriculum,  equipment,  management  and 
personnel.  We  as  business  managers  have 
by  law  the  right  and  power  to  reach  out 
and  up.  There  are  few  other  public  officials 
who  are  so  untrammeled,  or  have  so  wide 
discretion  as  school  directors.  We  ought  to 
exercise  it  fearlessly  and  wisely.  If  we  are 
in  office,  without  any  selfish  ends,  as  we 
ought  to  be,  we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
captious  criticism ;  and  if  the  voters  disap- 
prove and  retire  us  to  private  life,  we  are 
simply  relieved  of  onerous  and  too  often 
thankless  labors.  But  while  we  are  in  office 
let  us  give  to  it  the  best  service  of  which  we 
are  capable.  We  should  not  rest  content 
with  perfunctory  doing  of  routine  work — the 
very  least  that  the  law  requires — but  we 
should  reach  out  for  opportunities  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  and  benefit  the  youth 
of  our  state. 

We  have  the  power  to  introduce  into  our 
schools,  and  require  to  be  taught  there,  some 
things  that  the  law  does  not  prescribe. 
Music  is  one  of  these,  and  is  an  elevating  and 
refining  study.  Patriotism  is  another.  It 
should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  all 
pupils.  Every  school  of  grammar  grade  and 
above,  ought  by  all  means  to  teach  the  sci- 
ence of  civil  government  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens  under  our  republican  form 
of  government.  The  elements  of  political 
economy  and  moral  science  should  also  be 
taught,  though  not  by  elaborate  treatises. 


We  should  aim  at  the  moral  as  well  as  men- 
tal improvement  of  our  wards.  The  use  of 
tobacco  should  be  discouraged  by  example 
as  well  as  by  the  prescribed  study  of  Physi- 
ology, and  both  teachers  and  directors  can 
set  an  example.  Too  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  teach- 
ers come  short  of  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  is  reported  that  the  principal  of 
the  Boys'  High  School  in  one  01  our  cities, 
after  a  lesson  on  the  evils  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, took  down  a  box  of  cigars  and  invited 
the  boys  to  smoke  ' '  something  good. ' '  Was 
he  not  violating  his  duty  to  the  boys  and  to 
their  parents  and  to  his  office  in  tempting 
them  to  smoke  tobacco,  even  if  it  was  a 
costly  brand  ? 

We  have  also  power  to  provide  improved 
appliances  for  teaching,  and  to  establish 
free  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  public  which 
can  be  made  of  ^reat  value  to  a  community. 
We  can  establish  school  savings  banks, 
which  have  proved  to  be  completely  success- 
ful and  are  exerting  a  beneficent  influence 
in  many  localities.  We  can  establish  hi^h 
schools  and  can  secure  thorough  grading  m 
rural  districts  by  consolidating  the  schools 
and  transporting  the  pupils  from  remote 
parts,  as  is  being  done  in  Tredyffrin  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  where  the  system  is 
satisfactory  and  has  won  popular  approval. 
We  can  provide  extra  supervision  of  schools, 
something  that  rural  schools  particularly 
suffer  for  the  want  of  and  that  is  of  immeas- 
urable value  to  all  schools. 

All  these  subjects  both  of  legislation  and 
administration  it  is  within  the  province  of 
this  Association  to  consider  and  discuss. 
The  fruit  of  our  discussions  should  appear 
in  the  betterment  of  legislation  for  schools 
and  in  the  advance  of  the  business  of  school 
management  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  organ- 
ization is  fairly  started  upon  its  useful 
mission.  We  are  not  able  yet  to  measure 
its  possibilities  for  good,  but  they  must  be 
great,  and  it  needs  only  faithful  attention 
and  wise  direction  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being. 

During  the  President's  address.  Gov. 
Hastings  arrived,  and  at  its  close  he  was 
introduced  and  spoke  much  as  follows : 

GOVERNOR  HASTINGS'  ADDRESS. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  .the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  welcome  visiting  organizations 
to  the  capital  city  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth, but  particularly  when  they  represent 
so  good  a  cause  as  yourselves.  That  I  come 
here  this  afternoon  to  speak  to  you  is 
the  fault  of  our  excellent  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  had  my  name 
placed  on  the  programme — he  is  always 
trying  to  **rope  in  "  everybody  for  service 
in  the  cause  of  education.  As  I  had  notice 
of  a  few  minutes  only  before  coming  here, 
you  will  of  course  expect  a  very  able,  con- 
nected, logical,  philosophical  oration. 
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I  do  not  feel  specially  out  of  place  here, 
however,  since  the  first  office  I  ever  held 
was  that  of  school  director;  and  I  was  for 
seven  years  principal  of  the  schools  of  Belle- 
fonte,  and  believed  that  town  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  State,  and  its  schools  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country.  All  of  my 
own  little  educational  life  was  spent  in  the 
public  schools,  but  I  have  always  regretted 
being  unable  to  secure  a  college  training; 
for  while  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Free  schools, 
I  also  believe  in  the  higher  education.  We 
did  not  have  the  same  facilities  nor  as  well 
Qualified  teachers  in  those  days  as  now;  in- 
deed, I  doubt  if  our  Superintendent  would 
give  me  a  permanent  certificate  to-day  if  I 
asked  for  it — and  I  am  not  sure  I  would  be 
entitled  to  one. 

The  excellent  address  of  your  President, 
to  which  we  have  iust  listened,  is  full  of 
meat — and  as  I  sat  here  listening  and  con- 
sidering what  I  should  say  to  you,  every 
leaf  he  turned  over  took  away  part  of  my 
speech,  until,  as  you  will  see,  there  was 
very  little  left. 

One  thing,  or  rather  two  things  nearly  re- 
lated, to  which  I  feel  like  calling  special  at- 
tention of  directors,  is  the  subject  of  sanita- 
tion and  vital  statistics.  Something  has 
been  done  on  this  line— 162  of  our  boroughs 
and  cities  have  sanitary  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  law;  but  this  reaches  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  does  not  touch  the  rural  districts  at  all. 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  les^islation  on  this 
question  that  will  cover  the  entire  State. 
Epidemics  have  no  regard  for  city  and  bor- 
ough lines,  and  we  cannot  successfully  draw 
a  cordon  around  infected  districts;  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  people  is  by  general  law 
covering  the  whole  Commonwealth.  There 
will  be  opposition,  of  course;  people  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  epidemics 
come  at  intervals  and  sweep  away  those 
they  love,  that  their  intellect  seems  be- 
numbed, and  many  ascribe  these  visitations 
to  Providence.  These  must  be  educated.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  behind  the  other  states  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  in  the  matter  of  vital  statis- 
tics, where  she  should  be  at  the  top.  Hardly 
any  one  dies  the  fact  of  whose  death  does 
not  become  important  in  one  way  or  another; 
but  what  record  have  we  of  it  ?  Such  loose- 
ness encouraees  crime.  I  trust  the  General 
Assembly  will  take  action  on  this  matter, 
and  that  you  will  commend  such  laws  to 
your  communities,  and  help  enforce  them 
when  passed. 

I  want  to  sav,  too,  that  if  no  other  honor 
comes  to  me  through  my  four  years'  official 
service,  I  can  at  least  congratulate  myself 
upon  having  had  the  honor  of  affixing  my 
signature  to  a  law  requiring  every  parent 
or  guardian  in  Pennsylvania  to  give  his 
children  some  education,  whether  he  be 
willing  or  not.  [Applause.]  And  we  want 
to  go  farther  than  that,  and  hasten  the  day 
when  the  children  of  the  townships  may 


have  at  their  own  homes  the  same  facilities 
for  more  advanced  education  as  those  in 
cities  and  towns.  We  want  the  township 
high  school,  and  it  is  coming.  [Applause. J 
Wnen  I  went  to  school,  we  went  over  the 
same  ground  one  winter  after  another,  till 
we  knew  the  text-books  by  heart,  forward 
or  backward.  Last  year  at  St.  Louis  I  met 
three  of  my  old  schoolmates — one  now  a 
judge  in  Chicago,  another  a  leading  physi- 
cian in  Kansas  City,  the  third  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  the  fourth  Governor  of  the 
greatest  state  in  the  Union.  In  our  talk 
about  old  times,  I  said  to  them  what  I  say- 
to  you — that  I  hoped  to  live  in  Pennsylvania 
long  enough  to  see  boys  and  girls  such  as  we 
were  then,  having  the  same  chance  in  the 
country  as  in  towns — not  that  we  are  envious 
of  the  towns,  but  we  appreciate  their  privi- 
leges, and  want  to  share  them .  As  the  church 
follows  the  woodman's  ax  and  the  emigrant 
wagon,  so  should  the  school,  with  all  its 
modem  advantages.  Pennsylvania  is  rich 
enough  to  give  her  country  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  ;  and  as  I  see  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Legislature  here,  I  promise  them,  if 
they  will  get  this  done,  to  give  them  another 
and  a  better  reception.     [Laughter.] 

Massachusetts  has  as  many  poor  people  as 
we,  and  is  taking  care  of  this  matter.  All 
these  winter  mornings,  their  covered  wagon 
comes  along  and  picKS  up  the  children — ^the 
delicate  ^in  whose  parents  could  not  take 
her — carries  them  to  the  high  school,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  brings  them  back.  Are 
we  not  rich  enough  and  patriotic  enough  to 
do  for  the  children  of  Pennsylvania  what  is 
done  in  Massachusetts  ?    [Applause.] 

President  Quimby— Some  of  us  are  doing 
it  here. 

The  Governor — So  you  are,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  it.  But  you  are  in  Montgomery 
county,  at  the  fringe  of  one  of  the  great  cen- 
tres— we  want  it  everywhere. 

Another  matter  we  are  interested  in  is  the 
distribution  of  the  State  appropriation.  I 
do  not  think  the  present  plan  is  just.  Other 
elements  beside  the  number  of  taxables 
should  enter  into  the  calculation.  The 
school-house  is  a  constant  quantity— we 
must  have  shelter,  and  heat,  and  apparatus. 
The  number  of  children  should  be  taken 
into  account.  Possibly  I  am  wrong  in  my 
view  of  this  matter,  but  naturally  I  do  not 
think  I  am  [laughter].  Suppose  the  ap- 
prof)riation  increased  to  six  millions  (I  am 
afraid  this  Legislature  will  not  do  that,  but 
I  want  a  figure  divisible  by  3).  Divide  it 
into  thirds.  Take  the  number  of  schools  or 
school -houses  and  divide  it  into  one-third 
of  the  appropriation  for  a  ratio — so  much  to 
a  school-house — and  dispose  of  two  millions 
in  that  way.  Then  divide  the  total  number 
of  school  children  in  the  State  into  another 
third,  for  another  ratio— multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  children  in  each  township, 
and  distribute  the  second  two  millions  on 
that  basis.  The  remaining  third  might  be 
distributed  as  now,  according  to  taxables ; 
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but  there  is  so  much  carelessness  in  report- 
ing taxables,  so  many  commissioners  and 
clerks  are  derelict  in  duty,  that  it  is  hard  to 
make  equitable  distribution  on  that  basis. 

And  now,  as  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
have  another  chance  at  you  [laughter^,  I 
will  go  on  a  step  further.  I  want  the  time 
to  come  pretty  soon  when  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools  can  step  up  to  college,  if 
they  have  the  capacity  and  ability  and  de- 
sire, and  go  clear  through  their  collegiate 
course,  free.  J  know  that  many  will  not 
want  to  eo  to  college,  that  many  will  stop 
even  before  reaching  the  high  school,  and 
many  at  the  end  of  the  hic^h  school  course; 
but  we  ought  to  offer  the  higher  education 
to  those  who  can  and  will  take  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] Look  at  the  state  of  Michigan, 
with  one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the 
country,  free  to  all  comers.  I  would  like  to 
see  such  opportunities  offered  here. 

Now  I  imagine  some  old  fogy  objecting, 
*'  You  are  spending  five  and  a  naif  millions 
now,  and  you  want  to  spend  more  to  get  the 
boys  away  from  home,  and  when  they  come 
back  they  wont  be  willing  to  work."  My 
friend,  just  look  around  upon  this  great 
country — its  natural  wealth,  its  free  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth — and  ask  yourself  the  question, 
how  and  why  in  a  single  century  have  we 
grown  to  this,  with  promise  of  a  yet  grander 
future,  instead  of  following  the  vanished  re- 
publics of  the  past }  There  js  only  one  an- 
swer— it  is  because  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  American  people. 
And  our  institutions  will  stand  and  grow  as 
long  as  we  keep  developing  along  these 
lines,  and  not  otherwise.  We  must  foster 
the  church  and  the  school  on  parallel  lines 
— not  under  one  roof,  for  you  know  parallel 
lines  can  never  meet.  The  Grecian  repub- 
lics were  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses — they  were  aristocracies;  the  Roman 
were  no  better;  the  Dutch  republic  was  an 
aristocracy  of  land  owners.  They  are  all 
gone.  Ours  is  a  republic  of  the  people,  and 
to  perpetuate  it,  we  must  provide  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among  us. 
The  defeated  party  call  upon  the  successful 
one  to  keep  their  promises.    You  know  peo- 

E>le  will  sometimes  promise  the  earth 
laughter]  and  fail  to  deliver.  Prosperity 
was  to  come  like  a  wandering  minstrel  to 
our  doors,  asking  to  be  taken  in;  but  it  has 
not  and  will  not  come  that  way.  If  the  in- 
coming administration  be  not  loyally  sup- 
ported and  encouraged,  the  unrest  will  con- 
tinue. Whence  comes  it?  Not  from  the 
school-house — the  seeds  of  anarchy  are  not 
sown  there  !  [Applause.]  We  cannot  legis- 
late ourselves  rich  and  great — if  we  could, 
what  millionaires  our  legislators  would  be- 
come [laughter]— but  we  must  grow  by  our 
own  judgment  and  industry;  and  for  these, 
back  of  all  else,  and  for  the  glory  and  per- 
petuity of  our  country,  we  must  depend  on 
the  school-house.  [Applause.] 


You,  gentlemen  and  school  directors,  are 
the  custodians  of  the  greatest  of  our  inter- 
ests. I  cannot  but  applaud  the  enthusiasm 
that  has  brought  so  many  of  you  together 
from  considerable  distance  at  your  own  ex- 

r*nse.  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  points 
have  hastily  presented,  and  take  action  in 
favor  of  providing  the  very  best  educational 
opportunities  for  all  our  boys  and  girls. 
Let  us  put  our  hands  down  deep  into  the 
State  Treasury  and  also  into  our  own 
pockets,  and  spend  our  money  wisely  to 
ffive  the  best  education  to  the  children  of  a 
free  people.     [Applause.] 

The  President  remarked  that  he  was 
sure  every  director  present  was  already 
well  paid  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hubbert,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  as 
follows : 

While  feeling  unequal  to  the  duty  of  re- 
plying to  the  splendid  speech  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, I  am  sure  we  shall  all  carry  away 
with  us  an  inspiration  that  will  impel  to 
greater  usefulness  in  the  performance  of  our 
official  duty.  Though  associated  with  edu- 
cational work  for  17  years,  I  have  here  had 
certain  ideas  presented  to  me  for  the  first 
time.  We  have  come  together  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives  of  American  citizens,  to 
consider  and  provide  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  admitted  that  general  intelli- 
gence and  morality  are  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  republican  institutions;  and 
this  involves  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide most  liberally  for  the  education  ot  its 
people.  We  will  all  agree  to  the  Governor's 
proposition  that  the  church  and  school 
should  develop  together  on  parallel  lines — 
that  wherever  the  church  spire  rises  the 
school-house  should  stand  nearby.  Since 
we  are  the  only  great  nation  of  the  earth 
to-day  that  is  directly  governed  by  the 
consent  of  the  people,  we  should  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the  highest 
intellectual  development.  I  hope  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  in  accord  with  the  Governor's 
views  regarding  the  opportunity  tor  uni- 
versity education,  and  will  make  the  neces- 
vSary  appropriation  to  realize  it.  A  country 
may  be  blessed  with  good  laws,  wise  states- 
manship, an  invincible  armament — but  all 
these  will  not  compare  with  the  school  for 
instilling  patriotism  into  our  future  citizen- 
ship. We  are  proud  of  our  great  State,  of 
her  resources  and  her  prosperity;  but  our 
greatest  pride  is  in  her  magnificent  appro- 
priation of  five  and  a  half  millions  for  the 
education  of  her  people.  In  this  respect  we 
are  ^lad  that  Pennsylvania  leads  all  others, 
and  is  a  beacon  star  of  progress.  It  may  be 
true  that  some  of  our  money  might  be  used 
to  greater  advantage  and  for  wiser  purposes; 
and  we  must  not  stop  where  we  are,  but  go 
forward. 
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Some  of  our  laws  hamper  rather  than 
assist  proper  administration;  many  of  them 
are  largely  the  result  of  local  needs,  and  are 
not  of  general  application.  For  instance, 
in  Philadelphia  the  school  appropriation  is 
not  directly  subject  to  the  order  of  the  school 
authorities.  It  goes  into  the  general 
revenue  of  the  city,  and  is  appropriated 
thence  to  the  schools  by  city  councils.  This 
should  be  amended,  and  the  appropriation 
set  aside  specifically  for  school  purposes. 
Last  year,  excluding  the  State  appropria- 
tion, the  school  fund  fell  $40,000  short  of 
paying  the  teachers*  salaries.  Many  chil- 
dren have  only  half  time  in  school,  and  many 
others  fail  to  secure  admission  into  the 
crowded  schools.  If  all  this  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  bodies  making^  the 
appropriations,  such  conditions  would  not 
exist.  The  only  way  to  remedy  them  is  to 
have  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  laws  and 
their  application.  I  have  always  been  glad 
that  my  lot  has  fallen  in  this  work — my 
greatest  honor,  mv  highest  duty,  have  been 
m  connection  with  school  work;  and  I  infer 
from  your  presence  here,  at  your  own  ex- 
pense, that  it  is  the  same  with  all  of  us. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  planned 
the  programme  of  work  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  is  now  in  session, 
that  some  educational  questions  are  now 
before  them;  and  we  hope  that  from  this 
body  will  go  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  (questions  pro- 
posed— that  of  a  State  University — we  regret 
to  say  both  of  the  gentlemen  announced  are 
unable  to  be  present.  It  is  an  important 
question,  and  should  be  discussed  here— we 
hope  for  volunteers. 

The  publication  and  control  of  text-books 
by  the  State  will  be  discussed  here — a  bill 
for  that  purpose  is  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  hope  for  a  full  discussion  and  de- 
cided action  upon  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
action  of  directors  and  superintendents  and 
teachers  on  one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters in  their  work.     [Applause.] 

The  discussion  of  the  relation  and  appar- 
ent conflict  of  the  compulsory  education  and 
vaccination  laws  will,  it  is  hoped,  clear  up 
that  difficulty.  In  our  city  we  were  last 
year  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  children, 
but  this  year  we  expect  to  do  better. 

And  now,  feeling  that  every  county  here 
represented  will  be  reached  by  the  reflex  in- 
fluence of  this  convention,  let  us  bring  to 
its  work  our  best  intelligence  and  judgment, 
so  as  to  reap  the  benefits  intendedf. 

On  motion  of  I.  A.  Cleaver,  of  Berwyn, 
Chester  county,  the  Chair  was  instructed 
to  appoint  committees  on  Nomination  of  ' 
Officers  and  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of 
five  members  each. 

All  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  proper  committees  without  de- 
bate, unless  specially  ordered  otherwise 
by  the  Convention.  I 


Rev.  J.  K.  Knerr,  of  Lebanon,  pre- 
sented a  resolution  signed  by  a  number 
of  the  Directors  of  that  city,  which  was 
on  motion  diiected  to  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee  when  appointed. 
-  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  made  the  following  address  on 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  two  most  influential  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  were  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
willing  to  move  very  far  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Lincoln  would  sometimes  start 
public  discussion  in  a  given  direction  with- 
out announcing  his  own  conclusions,  and 
when  he  found  the  people  beginning  to 
move  in  the  desired  direction,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  van  as  a  leader,  and  without 
much  difficulty  accomplished  the  purpose  in 
hand. 

So  in  all  questions  of  school  administra- 
tion, the  creation  and  moulding  of  public 
sentiment  is  fundamental.  No  school  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  much  better,  nor  will  it  long 
remain  inferior  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
putting  a  law  on  the  statute-books  means 
Its  enforcement.  You  may  fill  your  statute- 
books  with  new  legislation,  but  if  public 
sentiment  does  not  sustain  them  your  laws 
will  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  same  is  true  in 
administration  ;  however  progressive  your 
board  of  directors,  if  the  people  are  not  up 
to  your  mark,  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  ga 
out,  and  school  affairs  will  drop  back  into 
the  old  ruts.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
people  grow  dissatisfied  with  the  mental 
progress  of  their  children,  they  at  first  blame 
the  instruction  and  the  teachers,  but  i  a  no- 
long  time  the  administration  of  the  school 
system  becomes  the  storm  centre.  The  sci- 
ence and  art  of  instruction  are  discussed  and 
studied  at  our  Teachers*  Institutes;  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools  may  well  claim  at- 
tention at  a  State  Convention  of  School 
Directors. 

School  administration  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  two  new  classes  of  offi- 
cials. One  is  the  school  director  or  con- 
troller or  trustee.  This  class  are  assumed 
to  have  brains,  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment, and  are  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  A  county  judge  recentlj'  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  corporate  body  under  the 
law  with  greater  discretionary  powers  than 
a  school  board,  unless  it  was  another  school 
board.  [Laughter.]  Think  of  the  powers 
vested  in  these  six  men :  they  fix  the 
amount  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes, 
levy  the  taxes,  fix  salaries,  select  sites  for 
school  houses  and  build  them,  g^rade  the 
schools,  employ  the  teachers,  adopt  and 
purchase  the  text  books,  furnish  supplies 
and  apparatus,  fix  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  pass  judgment  on  violations  of  the 
compulsory  law,  and  finally  decide  upon 
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the  extremest  cases  of  discipline.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  I  am  astounded  at  the  lack 
of  courage  shown  by  those  directors  who 
meet  the  Question  when  the  compulsory 
period  shall  begin,  with  the  answer  that 
'*the  law  does  not  say.**  Neither  does  the 
law  say  when  the  schools  shall  open,  or  at 
what  hour.  Upon  the  presumption  of 
brains,  the  directors  are  expected  to  say, 
and  do  say,  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  ist  of 
September  (for  instance).  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  settle  it ;  let  them  decide  that  the 
comjjulsoiy  period  shall  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  and  if  those  who  re- 
quire compulsion  are  absent,  there  is  a  rem- 
edy. It  is  not  common  sense  to  wait  until 
the  last  sixteen  weeks,  presuming  that  the 
pupil  will  never  be  absent  a  day  of  that 
time.  Directors  should  live  up  to  their 
powers  and  privileges. 

The  other  new  official  class  consists  of 
those  experts  known  as  county,  city,  bor- 
ough and  township  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  Supenntendent  has  a  triple 
function:  i.  He  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
leader  of  public  opinion;  2.  He  should  be  a 
competent  professor  of  pedagogy,  able  to 
teach  others  how  to  teach,  and  to  give  cor- 
rect advice  to  parents  on  the  education  of 
their  children;  3.  He  must  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  minister  of  education  in  the  Old 
World.  I  am  always  glad  that  much  is  ex- 
pected of  a  superintendent;  where  there  is 
to  be  good  administration,  responsibility 
must  be  centralized  as  well  as  power. 

The  first  thine  that  directors  and  super- 
intendents should  impress  upon  the  public 
mind,  is  that  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.  Everybody  accepts  that  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  but  in  practice  schools 
are  sometimes  administered  as  though  they 
existed  for  other  reasons.  I  lately  visited  a 
city  in  another  state  where  the  Superintend- 
ent is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  invested 
with  power  to  appoint  the  teachers.  Some 
years  ago.  before  the  present  superintendent 
was  in  office,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  influence  of  a  ward  boss,  one  of 
whose  near  relatives  was  an  applicant  for  a 
school.  The  committee  reported  that  she 
could  not  spell  common  English  words  and 
that  the  children  would  laugh  at  her  mis- 
takes. **  Give  her  the  certificate  and  1*11  fix 
the  rest,"  said  the  superintendent.  With 
the  letter  announcing  her  employment  as 
teacher  of  one  of  the  primary  schools,  this 
very  explicit  direction  was  sent:  "Never 
write  upon  the  blackboard.**  The  people  of 
that  city  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  schools  of  their  city  were  run  in  the  in- 
terest of  politics  rather  than  the  children, 
and  at  the  next  election  they  purged  the  tem- 

f)le  of  education.  In  another  city,  I  asked  the 
ady  supervisor  why  so  manv  pupils  are  on 
half  time.  She  replied :  ' '  There  are  various 
causes.  In  one  ol  the  buildings  under  my 
charge  there  are  a  thousand  school  seats 
and  only  about  eight  hundred  pupils.  We 
could  put  all  the  children  on  full  time,  were 


it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  would  req^uire 
less  teachers,  and  the  mayor  wishes  a  given 
lady  in  that  ward  to  be  supplied  with  a 
school.'*  In  that  ward  the  schools  seem  to 
exist,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  but 
in  order  that  certain  women  may  have  em- 
plovmeni  as  teachers.  Do  not  such  facts — 
and:  there  are  too  many  of  them— justify  the 
statement  that  it  is  ot  prime  importance  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  schools 
do  not  exist  to  give  teachers  employment, 
or  to  run  popular  elections,  or  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  persons  anxious  to  hold  office? 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  the  schools 
are  for  the  children,  and  that  the  Great 
Teacher  has  said  *'It  were  better  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  your  neck  and 
you  drowned  in  the  sea,  rather  than  that 
you  should  give  offence  to  one  of  these  little 
ones."  I  have  studied  the  political  and 
educational  history  of  this  State  with  some 
care;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  curse 
of  the  Almighty  had  followed  those  direc- 
tors, superintendents  and  members  of  the 
legislature  who  have  consciously  subordi- 
nated the  interests  of  childhood  to  the 
personal  advantage  of  self  or  friends.  In 
this  connection  we  may  dispose  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  some  one  that  the  school 
appropriation  should  be  reduced  on  account 
of  the  late  fire.  I  believe  if  the  people  of 
this  State  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
capitol  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
their  children's  education,  there  will  be 
such  an  uprising  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Mason  &  Dixon's  line  to 
our  northern  border,  as  will  convince  the 
lawmakers  and  prove  to  the  world  how  near 
the  heart  of  the  people  lies  their  common 
school  system.    [Applause.] 

Every  good  tning  costs  money.  We 
cannot  have  good  schools  unless  we  have 
good  brains  in  teachers  and  superintendents; 
and  the  get  and  keep  good  brains  takes 
money.  A  fundamental  question  in  running 
any  system  of  schools  is  the  raising  of  suffi- 
cient revenue.  At  this  point  the  township, 
the  borough  and  the  cities  of  the  second  and 
third  class  have  a  manifest  advantage. 
In  all  these  the  School  Boards  are  vested 
with  the  power  to  say  how  much  money 
shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  our 
only  city  of  the  first  class,  as  well  as  in 
similar  cities  in  other  states,  city  councils 
have  the  right  to  scale  down  the  estimates 
of  those  charged  with  the  management  of 
schools;  and  in  all  such  cities  I  hear  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  there  are  no  accommodations 
in  the  public  schools,  and  of  other  children 
who  are  on  half  time,  and  of  school  houses 
which  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  child- 
hood. We  conclude  therefore  that  it  is  wise 
to  vest  in  the  School  Board  the  power  to  fix 
the  amount  of  revenue. 

This  raises  another  question :  How  shall 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  be 
selected,  by  popular  vote  or  by  appoint- 
ment 1  If  the  School  Board  does  not  have 
the  power  to  levy  taxes,  it  may  be  wise  to 
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have  its  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
as  in  New  York,  or  by  the  Judges,  as  in 
Philadelphia.  Bnt  where  the  power  of  tax- 
ation is  vested  in  a  School  Board,  its  mem- 
bers should  be  made  directlv  responsible; 
in  other  words,  they  should  be  selected  by 
popular  vote.  We  should  hold  fast  the  faith 
delivered  to  us  by  the  fathers  on  this 
question. 

Several  cities  in  the  United  States  elect 
their  superintendents  by  popular  vote.  It 
makes  the  office  the  storm  centre  for  every 
movement  and  for  every  agitation  connected 
with  the  school  system.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  one  term  in  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Delaware  ruined  the  career  of  every  man 
who  ever  attained  the  office.  The  number 
of  appointments  in  every  county  was  so  large, 
that  it  created  a  host  of  enemies  ready  to 
slaughter  him  at  all  subsequent  elections. 
The  appointment  of  the  teachers,  wherever 
this  has  been  made  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent, has  ultimately  ruined  that  official, 
and  often  prevented  him  from  discharging 
his  duties  as  a  school  expert.  Our  Pennsyl- 
vania law  wisely  divides  this  responsibility. 
Whenever  the  proper  confidential  relations 
exist  between  a  superintendent  and  his 
school  board,  his  advice  is  secured,  which, 
coupled  with  the  good  judgment  of  a  sensi- 
ble school  board,  secures  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  and  the  running  of  the  schools  in 
the  interest  of  childhood.  The  wisdom  of 
our  plan  is  proven  by  its  results  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  superin tendency.  I  know  all 
the  superintendents  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  met  all  the  state  superintendents  of  the 
country  and  am  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  them ;  and  I  believe  Dr.  Higbee  was  right 
in  sa3;ing  that  the  average  city  and  borough 
superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to 
the  averege  state  superintendent  in  the 
United  States.  So  we  have  done  well  to 
leave  the  selection  of  these  officers  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  directors. 

I  saw  a  sight  the  other  day  illustrating 
the  value  of  centralized  i)ower.  In  Grace 
Methodist  church  of  this  city,  where  dozens 
of  men  were  busy  preparing  for  the  tempo- 
rary accommodation  of  the  Legislature,  there 
sat  in  the  gallery  a  gentleman  who  did  not 
pretend  to  be  very  busy.  His  eye  rested  upon 
the  busy  scene,  and  occasionally  his  word 
of  direction  gave  a  new  turn  or  new  vigor  to 
the  work.  It  was  the  same  administrative 
genius  rising  superior  to  the  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  fire,  that  had  won  the  admiration 
of  the  state  in  controlling  the  conditions 
created  by  the  Johnstown  fiood.  [Applause.] 
Administrative  power  lies  in  tne  direction 
of  getting  thinzs  done,  in  the  ability  to 
make  others  wonc  to  the  greatest  advantage 
and  with  the  best  results.  Hence  a  small 
school  board  is  better  than  a  large  one.  It 
centralizes  responsibiity,  develops  adminis- 
trative power,  and  makes  reform  possible 
without  too  much  notoriety.  This  admin- 
istrative faculty  is  what  is  wanted  in  di- 
rectors and  superintendents  of  schools;  the 


faculty  that  gets  things  done,  and  prevents 
waste  of  what  is  next  in  value  to  brains — 
that  is,  time. 

But  while  successful  administration  re- 
quires this  centralization  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  never  forget  to  keep 
the  schools  near  to  the  people.  If  the  peo- 
ple lose  interest  in  their  schools,  the  schools 
will  go  down.  In  the  larger  cities  local 
boards  or  committees  of  visitation  are 
needed  to  oversee  the  work,  note  defects, 
and  advise  the  central  authority  wherein 
the  teaching,  the  curriculum  of  studies  and 
the  details  of  management  can  be  improved. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  schools  can 
be  kept  near  the  people,  that  public  interest 
can  be  kept  alive  on  school  questions,  and 
that  sufficient  revenue  can  be  obtained  to 
enable  the  schools  to  solve  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  century,  namely:  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  children  for  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  public  and  private  life  in  the 
century  to  come.     [Applause.] 

WHEN  DOES  IT  BEGIN? 

Mr.  Peter  Berry,  of  Plummer,  Venango 
county,  asked  Dr.  Schaeffer  if  a  school 
board  should  decide  that  the  compulsory 
period  began  when  the  schools  opened  in 
September,  and  proceeded  against  those 
who  were  not  present,  on  which  side 
would  be  the  law  ?  Suppose  a  neighbor 
said  when  notified:  **I  will  send  the 
child  in  time  to  make  the  sixteen  weeks, 
but  will  not  send  now*' — where  is  the 
law? 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  The  law  is  on  the  side 
of  the  board.  It  is  their  business  to  do 
the  thinking  and  deciding,  and  not  the 
neighbors.  That  will  be  the  decision  of 
the  department,  and  it  is  good  law  until 
reversed.     [Applause.] 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

On  motion  of  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  the  discussion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  compulsory  law  was  postponed 
to  the  evening  session.  In  reply  to  a 
question  whether  this  would  prevent  the 
discussion  of  the  State  University  ques- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  that  matter  would 
come  up  to-morrow,  as  there  was  not 
time  to  procure  volunteers  for  to-night, 
in  absence  of  the  gentlemen  announced. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lauder,  of  Bedford,  offered 
the  following,  which  after  a  few  remarks 
was,  on  motion,  laid  on  the  table : 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  office  of  District 
Superintendent  be  established. 

2.  That  the  said  superintendent  shall  be 
a  skilled  teacher. 

3.  That  he  shall  have  charge  of  not  more 
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than  twenty  schools,  unless  there  be  more 
than  twenty  in  one  district,  or  not  fewer 
than  fifteen.  When  necessary  districts  shall 
be  formed  by  the  County  Superintendent; 
such  districts  to  embrace  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts, but  in  no  case  is  a  district  to  be 
divided. 

4.  That  each  district  superintendent  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  district  or 
districts,  upon  the  recommendation  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

5.  That  the  District  Superintendent  shall 
visit  each  school  under  his  jurisdiction  at 
least  once  a  month,  supervise  the  work  of 
each  school,  require  each  teacher  to  keep  a 
correct  record  of  books  and  supplies.  He 
shall,  in  connection  with  the  School  Board, 
examine  all  reports,  order  all  supplies,  act 
as  attendance  oflBcer  and  report  in  writing 
at  least  once  a  month  to  the  School  Board  or 
School  Boards  in  whose  employ  he  is,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  month  report  to  the 
County  Superintendent  on  appropriate 
blanks  to  be  furnished  him  by  the  Depart- 
ment through  the  County  Superintendent. 
He  shall,  with  the  County  Superintendent, 
have  supervision  of  all  local  institutes  and 
reading  circles,  and  attend  to  such  other 
work  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
School  Board  or  the  County  Superintendent. 

6.  The  District  Superintendent  shall  re- 
ceive not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  school,  which  amount  is  to  be 
paid  him  by  the  State  either  through  the 
County  Superintendent  or  direct  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the 
Department  may  deem  best. 

ARBITRATION   TREATY. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Bull,  of  Whitford.  Chester 
county,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  discussion  of 
one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  ever 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  that  body 
— the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
belt 

Resolvedy  That  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  School  Directors  in  annual 
convention  assembled,  and  indirectly  repre- 
senting the  15,000  directors  and  one  million 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
heartily  endorses  the  principle  of  arbitration 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  respectfully  urges  our  two  senators  in 
Congress,  while  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
equitable  rights  of  both  nations,  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  procure  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  which  shall  bind 
together  in  closer  union  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English  speaking  race — the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ; 
believing  that  the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty 
will  prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  as  well  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  so 


earnestly  sought  for  by  the  founder  of  this 
Commonwealth,  when  men  "shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and'  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks"  and  the  sentiment  of 
"peace,  good  will  towards  men"  shall  be 
no  longer  merely  a  pious  aspiration,  but  an 
accomplished  and  enduring  fact. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  at  once  to  our  two  United 
States  Senators  by  the  secretary  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Brown,  of  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  which  was  lost. 

On  a  motion  to  adopt  as  read,  Mr. 
Brown  said  Congress  would  no  doubt  fully 
consider  the  treaty  before  them,  and  pass 
what  was  proper. 

Mr.  Bull  replied  that  the  resolution  did 
not  ask  for  the  ratification  of  the  particu- 
lar form  of  treaty  now  pending,  but  for  a 
treaty. 

The  motion  to  adopt  was  agreed  to  al- 
most unanimously. 

EXPENSES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Borland,  of  Washington 
county,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  promptly  laid  on  the  table: 

Resolved y  That  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion be  instructed  to  secure  if  possible  an 
amendment  to  the  law,  permitting  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  directors  attending 
County  Institute  and  County  Directors' 
Meetings,  not  to  exceed  five  days  per  annum. 

REDUCING  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bell,  of  Bower,  Clearfield 
county,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to 
send  copies  of  same  to  the  Legislative 
Committees  on  Education  and  Appropri- 
ations: 

Whereas;  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  deserving  institutions  receiving 
State  aid;  and  whereas  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness and  the  low  price  of  products  have  di- 
minished revenues  so  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  appropriations,  and  whereas, 
while  withholding  appropriations  from 
many  of  these  institutions  affects  only  hun- 
dreds, the  reduction  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion to  the  common  schools  affects  millions, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  req^uest  our  representa- 
tives to  make  no  reduction  in  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Common  Schools. 

FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Verlenden,  of  Darby,  Dela- 
ware county,  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  recently  introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  establishing  public  kin- 
dergartens, receives  our  endorsement. 
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A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.Bell,  of  Clear- 
field, authorizing  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  transportation  of  pupils,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  the 
Department  could  furnish  copies  of  school 
bills  pending,  it  was  stated  that  all  the 
printed  bills  were  burned  ;  but  a  member 
said  he  had  copies  of  all  the  House  bills 
in  his  pocket,  and  would  give  the  commit- 
tee the  use  of  them. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following 
committees,  as  ordered: 

On  Nominations:—^.  K.  Wildman,  Bristol, 
Bucks  county;  J.  K.  Funck,  Lebanon;  W.  I. 
Hibbs,  Pittston,  Luzerne  county;  W.  M. 
Heimach,  Newton  Hamilton,  Mifflin  county; 
Dr.  N.  BertLowman,  Belle  Vernon,  Fayette 
county. 

On  Resolutions:—!.  A.  Cleaver,  Berwj'n, 
Chester  county;  B.  M.  Bunker.  Altoona;  E. 

E.  Kaercher,  Tremont,  Schuylkill  county; 

F.  W.  Lockwood,  Lafayette,  Montgomery 
county;  C.  D.  Phipps,  Franklin,  Venango 
county. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Supt.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna  county, 
asked  the  Convention  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  an  amendment  to  that 
portion  of  the  High  School  law  which  re- 
quires the  principal  of  a  school  of  third 
grade  to  possess  the  qualifications  for  a 
school  of  first  grade.  The  question  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

The  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
the  High  School  Assembly  room  at  7.30 
o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7.30  at  the 
High  School,  and  the  first  order  was  dis- 
cussion of  the 

OPERATION  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  D.  F. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  re- 
port for  1888-89  said:  **The  principle  of 
compulsory  education  is  steaaily  gaining 

f  round.  Steps  in  advance  are  being  taken 
ere  and  there  all  along  the  line.  Since 
1886,  no  less  than  seventeen  states  and  ter- 
ritories have  enacted  laws  for  the  first  time 
or  have  made  their  former  laws  more  strin- 
gent. The  arguments  and  discussions  of 
Siirty  year.««  or  more  have  been  gradually 
silencing  opposition,  and  public  sentiment 
is  slowly  crystallizing  in  the  direction  of  re- 
quiring by  law  all  parents  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain minimum  of  scnool  instruction  for  their 
children." 
In   1895,  our  own  great  Commonwealth 


joined  the  procession,  and  there  was  placed 
upon  her  statute  books  a  law  providing  for 
compulsory  attendance  upon  the  school  of 
children  between  certain  ages  within  her 
borders.  Compulsory  attendance  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  much  like  the  public 
school  system  in  this  country ;  it  is  a 
growth.  Some  of  the  states  have  had 
laws  compelling  attendance  upon  their 
schools  for  many  years,  and  in  -  these  the 
laws  on  this  subject  have  been  recently 
.revised  and  made  more  vigorous  than  they 
were  originally.  Just  why  there  is  now,  or 
should  ever  have  been,  any  objections  to  a 
law  compelling  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
persons  to  send  their  children,  or  those  in 
their  care  between  certain  ages,  who  are  in 
good  physical  condition,  to  school,  I  never 
could  understand. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children  is  a  principle 
of  natural  law  ;  an  obligation  laid  on  them, 
not  only  by  nature  herself,  but  by  their  own 
act  in  bringing  them  into  existence.  They 
would  be  in  the  highest  manner  injurious 
to  their  issue  if  they  only  gave  their  chil- 
dren life  that  they  might  afterwards  see 
them  perish.  The  need  of  furnishing  only 
food  and  clothing  to  children  may,  at  one 
time,  have  been  covered  by  the  general 
terms  maintenance  and  support ;  but  in  this 
day  and  generation,  and  in  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, above  all  others,  it  surely  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  imagination  to  make  it 
as  much  the  duty  of  parents  and  others, 
having  charge  of  children,  to  do  what  they 
can  to  educate,  as  well  as  support  and  maiii- 
tain  them:  and  where  they  fail,  it  surely  in- 
flicts no  hardship  upon  them  to  lay  the 
hand  of  the  law  upon  them  and  compel 
them  to  do,  in  every  instance,  what,  accord- 
ing to  every  law  of  love  and  humanity, 
they  ought  to  do. 

There  never  was  anything  in  the  argu- 
ment that  a  law  compelling  attendance  upon 
schools  was  paternalism,  or  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  Some  people  do  not  know  how  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  I  know  of 
no  way  that  is  so  healthy  and  which  brings 
such  good  results  as  a  little  compulsion. 
The  power  of  the  law  is  a  great  teacner,  and 
under  it  this  class  of  persons  soon  leam  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
our  institutions. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  the  law  can  do 
to  restore  order  and  preserve  peace  and  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  take  the  organization 
known  as  the  MoUie  McGuires.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  neither  life  nor  property  was 
safe  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  Murder 
ran  rife.  Whosoever  they  willed  they  killed. 
At  last  the  law  began  to  get  hold  of  them. 
They  were  brought  to  justice,  and  one  after 
another  hanged,  until  something  like  six- 
teen of  them  had  dangled  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  and  as  many  more  went  to  prison. 
True,  the  remedy  was  somewhat  severe,  but 
it  gave  quiet  to  this  turbulent  region,  and 
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life  was  as  secure  and  property  as  safe  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the  law 
as  a  civilizer.  Make  it  eood  and  strong, 
with  proper  penalties,  and  the  results  it  wUl 
produce  will  soon  make  themselves  felt,  and 
last  for  generations  to  come. 

There  is  but  little  in  an  argument  of  this 
kind  at  most,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State.  The  great  mass  of  people, 
especially  the  native  born,  are  intelligent, 
industrious  and  law  abiding.  They  send 
their  children  to  school  voluntarily,  and 
are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity.  For  them 
a  compulsory  attendance  law  has  no  terrors  : 
their  children  go  to  school  just  as  if  such 
law  did  not  exist.  Compulsory  attendance 
laws  are  not  made  for  the  good,  thrifty  and 
industrious  citizen.  If  his  children  of 
proper  age  do  not  go  to  school,  there  is  a 
reasonable  and  lawml  excuse.  The  class  of 
people  it  will  reach  if  properly  enforced  and 
enlarged,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  it  will 
improve. 

Some  laws  are  enacted,  and  properly  so, 
in  the  interest  of  children.  For  instance,  it 
is  made  unlawful  for  any  person,  company, 
association  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
child  or  children  under  a  certain  age,  in 
mill,  manufactory  or  mine,  or  about  an 
elevator.  All  laws  that  prescribe  penalties 
for  cruelty  to  children,  that  fix  penalties  for 
employing  minors  at  certain  vocations,  for 
the  hiring  of  minors,  for  mendicancy;  that 
authorize  the  humane  society  and  the  society 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  and  all 
kindred  laws,  are  maae  in  the  interest  of 
and  for  the  welfare  and  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  children.  Nobody  complains 
of  these,  unless  it  is  the  parents  who  would 
desire  to  place  children  in  the  situations 
forbidden.  So  the  law  we  are  considering 
was  made  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  child; 
and  what  the  garrulous,  worthless,  drunken, 
shiftless  or  greedy  parent  may  say  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  the  law. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  demand  for  a  law  compelling  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  schools,  of  chil- 
dren within  certain  ages.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  law,  I  apprehend,  arose  from  two 
facts  : 

First.  Population  within  recent  years  has 
a  tendency  to  centre  in  our  cities  and  larger 
towns.  This  overcrowded  the  marts  of 
labor,  wages  were  reduced  to  the  scantiest 
living  margin,  and  sometimes  below  that 
point.  .  The  need  of  whatever  a  child,  of  any 
age,  might  be  able  to  earn  for  the  support  of 
the  family,  caused  parents,  especially  those 
working  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
to  put  their  children  to  work  at  a  very 
tender  age,  thus  depriving  them  of  much 
needed  schooling,  and  making  them  mere 
dwarfs  and  machines,  worth  only  what  they 
can  earn,  in.stead  of  men  and  women,  fit  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  liberties  of  a  great 
republic. 

Second.  The  inflow  of  a  large  foreign  pop- 


ulation, reaching  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  with  no  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  no  comprehension  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  little  or  no  disposition  to  ac- 
quire the  one  and  understand  the  other,  who 
put  their  children  to  work  in  both  mine  and 
factory  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  any- 
thing, and  many  times  to  begging,  whereby 
they  can  earn  or  beg  a  penny  or  two  and  aid 
in  the  keeping  of  a  family  or  add  to  the 
common  savings. 

These  facts  existing  and  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  with  a  tendency  to 
rapidly  increase  rather  than  decrease,  it  re- 
ports be  true,  and  I  believe  they  are,  caused 
a  great  increase  in  illiteracy  in  our  state. 
It  therefore  became  apparent,  that  if  the 
state  would  preserve  her  fair  fame  and  im- 

f)rove  the  power  and  strength  of  her  popu- 
ation,  something  must  be  done  to  meet  and 
overcome  this  increase  in  illiteracy.  Noth- 
ing is  so  convenient  or  more  sure  to  meet  and 
destroy  the  mischief  than  a  good  law  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  all  children  be- 
tween certain  ages,  in  proper  physical  con- 
dition, to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of 
months  each  year. 

I  have  said  this  much  for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  making  it  plain  that  a  law  com- 
pelling attendance  upon  schools  was  a  ne- 
cessity. I  believe  in  it,  and  believe  it  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  school  directors  to  see 
that  it  is  enforced.  There  should  be  no  let 
up  or  lack  of  diligence  on  their  part. 

And  now  more  particularly  as  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law. 

In  the  country  districts,  I  apprehend, 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty,  at  least 
not  the  same  difficulties  you  have  in  the 
towns  and  large  cities  in  enforcing  the  law. 
The  people  in  these  districts,  esj>ecially 
those  in  the  agricultural  regions,  being  na- 
tive born,  thrifty  and  indu-triou«<,  desire 
that  their  children  shall  obtain  all  the  edu- 
cation they  can,  and  they  willingly  ket  f) 
them  at  school.  Then  everybody  knows 
who  is  who  and  how  many  children  they 
have,  what  age  they  are,  where  they  live 
and  what  they  do,  and  in  township-*  con- 
taining twelve,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand population,  there  will  be  not  over  four 
or  five  or  ten  families,  and  perhaps  not  that 
many,  who  would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  But  this  is  not  so  in  our  great 
centres  of  population.  There  you  have  the 
little  alleys  and  short  streets,  the  old  garrets 
and  the  five  and  six  story  buildings,  the 
flats,  the  basements  and  the  rookeries,  the 
shops  and  factories,  all  teeming  with  hu- 
manity, to  look  after  and  search,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  law  providing  for 
compulsory  attendance  upon  tne  schools  is 
being  violated  or  not;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  mining  districts. 

And  I  have  no  doubt,  like  the  director 
from  the  country,  you  will  be  met  most 
often  with  the  statement  that  the  children 
do  not  have  clothing  such  as  they  should 
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have  to  go  to  school.  Then  what  are  we  to 
do?  I  can  only  suggest,  as  a  director,  I 
would  complain  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  insist  that  proper  clothing  be  furnished 
at  public  expense.  Clothing  too  poor  to  go 
to  school  in  is  to  poor  to  wear  at  home. 

When  shall  we  begin  to  apply  the  law — at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  or  after  the  expir- 
ation of  two  months?  There  is  only  one 
good  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is  to 
begin  as  soon  as  the  school  term  opens.  As 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Allegheny 
county  puts  it,  "  The  act  in  general  terms 
speaks  of  the  required  sixteen  weeks  and 
then  descends  to  the  realms  of  particulars, 
specifies  that  the  secretary  or  attendance 
officer  shall  at  the  end  of  each  month  notify 
all  parents  and  guardians  whose  children 
were  absent  five  or  more  days  during  that 
month,  and  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  shall  proceed  against 
them  in  the  name  of  the  district." 

The  law  is  reasonable,  for  it  says  that  un- 
less such  child  or  children  shall  be  excused 
from  attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school 
district  in  which  such  parent,  guardian, 
etc.,  resides,  upon  presentation  to  said 
board,  showing  such  child  or  children  are 
prevented  from  attendance  at  school  or  ap- 
plication to  study  by  mental,  physical  or 
other  urgent  reasons.  In  a  farming  com- 
munity, a  stout,  healthy  boy  of  ii,  12  or  13 
might  necessarily  be  kept  out  of  school  for 
a  month  or  more,  especially  where  the 
schools  open  about  the  first  of  September. 
The  reasons  for  his  absence  are  to  be  given 
to  the  board,  and  they  are  to  judge  whether 
or  not  they  are  sufficient  or  '*  urgent." 

We  must  assume  that  the  assessor  does 
his  work  properly  ;  but  the  question  arises, 
if  by  accident  or  otherwise  he  fails  to  return 
any  children  who  should  be  returned,  and 
after  school  opens  it  is  found  that  they  have 
not  been  returned,  the  question  arises,  what 
under  such  circumstances  ought  a  board  or 
a  teacher  or  an  attendance  officer  do  ?  The 
law  is  silent.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
names  of  all  such  children,  coming  within 
the  law,  should  be  at  once  added  to  the  list 
by  the  school  board,  and  attendance  insisted 
upon. 

In  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  act, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  should,  as  soon  as 
school  opens  fit  could  be  done  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  wno  were  to  be  the  teachers  in 
the  sub-districts),  certify  to  each  teacher  the 
name  of  every  child  in  the  several  districts, 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years,  and  the 
teachers  are  to  report  to  the  secretary  im- 
mediately (that  would  be  upon  the  opening 
of  the  schools),  the  names  of  all  children  on 
the  list  previously  furnished,  and  after  that 
the  report  must  be  made  monthly.  If  from 
these  re|x>rts  it  shall  appear  that  any  parent 
or  guardian  or  other  person,  having  control 
of  any  child  or  chirdren,  shall  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  they 
must  be  notified  m  writing  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  or  attendance  officer  if  there  is 


one.  If  the  law  is  not  then  complied  with, 
the  offending  partj'  shall  be  proceeded 
against,  and  be  fined  for  the  offense,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  dollars. 

Right  here  we  are  met  with  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  law.  Few  people,  very 
few  I  believe,  who  have  wealth  enough  to 
enable  the  authorities  to  collect  the  fine  to 
which  they  may  be  subject,  will  be  careless 
enough  to  put  themselves  within  its  provi- 
sions. The  absolutely  indolent  and  do-less, 
those  who  are  irresponsible  and  independ- 
ently poor,  are  more  likely  to  incur  the 
penalties  provided  in  the  law  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  It  is  true  the  act  says, 
"Such  fines  shall  be  collected  by  a  process 
of  law  similar  to  the  collection  of  other 
fines."  But  fines  cannot  be  collected  from 
people  who  have  nothing,  any  better  than 
other  debts.  While  this  is  so,  we  should  in- 
sist on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
such  persons  upon  the  schools  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  law;  and  if  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing else,  we  can  pile  up  fine  upon  fine 
against  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  requires  the 
teacher  to  report  the  names  of  all  children 
on  the  list  previously  furnished  by  the  sec- 
retary, who  were  absent  without  satisfactory 
excuse  five  days  during  the  month,  for 
which  the  report  shall  be  made.  Here  we 
are  met  with  the  Question,  who  is  to  do  the 
excusing,  the  teacher  or  th  e  board  ?  Clearly 
the  teacher  is  to  do  the  excusing  in  this  in- 
stance. This  section  assumes  that  the  child 
has  been  in  the  school,  and  when  once  there, 
the  excuse  is  to  be  made  to  the  teacher ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear,  for  instance,  that  the 
child  was  sick,  or  there  was  sickness  in  the 
family,  especially  of  some  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  the  child  did  not  have  proper  cloth- 
ing, the  cause  is  sufficient,  and  the  child  or 
children  in  that  situation  should  not  be  re- 
ported. If,  however,  the  teacher  has  any 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  reason  for 
non-attendance,  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  board. 

The  secretary  or  attendance  officer,  if 
there  is  one,  of  any  board  of  directors,  who 
willfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 

I  have  now  gone  fairly  well  over  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  law  compelling  atten- 
dance upon  the  schools,  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  years, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  enforced 
as  it  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  a  director.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
spend  our  time  searching  for  difficulties  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  law,  or  means  to  evade 
any  of  its  provisions.  We  should  get  down 
to  real  work.  Men  who  are  fit  to  &  direct- 
ors will  find  remedies  for  most  of  the  ques- 
tions that  arise  under  the  law,  when  they 
meet  them.  Few  people  indeed  will  want 
to  punish  directors  for  trying  to  get  their 
children  to    school.     No   board    of  school 
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directors  has  the  right  to  sit  down  and  say 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  law  is  upon 
the  statute  books,  and  as  men  sworn  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  our  duty,  we  must 
do  whatever  we  can  to  enforce  the  law  both 
in  letter  and  spirit. 

To  help  in  carrying  it  out,  a  few  blanks 
for  the  use  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  teacher  would  be  very  convenient. 
First  one,  called  the  *' Secretary's  Official 
Report.'*  On  this,  the  secretary  certifies  to 
each  teacher  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
township  and  borough,  the  names  of  all 
children  whose  age  makes  them  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Second,  **  The 
Teacher's  Official  Monthly  Report,"  on 
which  the  teacher  reports  to  the  secretary 
the  names  of  all  children  originally  given  to 
them  by  the  secretary';  and  third,  "The 
Secretary's  Official  Notice  of  Absence." 
This  to  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  par- 
ents or  guardians,  etc.,  notiwing  him  or 
them  of  the  absence  of  children  in  their 
care. 

Each  of  the  notices  should  have  printed 
thereon  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  duty  of  the  secretary,  the  teacher  and  the 
parent.  They  are  convenient  and  cheap, 
and  while  doing  duty  are  teaching  every 
one  into  whose  hands  they  come  what  the 
law  requires,  and  they  should  be  supplied  at 
the  cost  of  the  district. 

A  few  words  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  make  the  law  more  efficient,  and  I  have 
done.  With  the  experience  we  have  had,  in 
what  way  should  this  act  of  assembly  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective  }  I 
can  only  suggest — 

First.  Let  it  be  amended  so  that  where 
any  child  or  children  fail  to  attend  upon  the 
school  because  of  the  want  of  proper  cloth- 
ing, the  board  or  the  secretary  of  any  board 
shall  notify  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  upon  such 
notice,  to  supply  the  clothing  needed  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  district. 

Second.  The  age  for  attendance  should  be 
added  to  at  both  ends,  and  made  to  extend 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  and  when  the 
child  or  children  are  not  actually  employed 
in  some  lawful  calling  or  engaged  at  legiti- 
mate work  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  the  age  should  be  extended  to  six- 
teen years.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child 
seven  years  of  age,  in  good  physical  and 
mental  condition,  especially  in  the  villages, 
towns  and  cities,  should  not  attend  upon 
school ;  nor  can  any  good  reason  be  given 
why  the  compulsory  age  should  stop  at 
thirteen.  The  law  very  wisely  prohibits 
children  under  certain  ages  from  being  em- 
ployed in  mine  and  factory:  why  not  com- 
pel them  to  go  to  school  ? 

Third.  The  term  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  entire  period  for  which  the  schools 
are  open.  Why  the  limit  should  be  put  at 
sixteen  weeks  I  do  not  understand.  Take 
a  child  under  the  present  law  in  the  condi- 
tion contemplated  by  the  act,  twelve  years 


of  age,  with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  much 
indeed  that  he  or  she  can  do,  but  go  to 
school,  why  should  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  be  compelled  to  send  him  or  her 
to  school  only  sixteen  weeks,  when  the 
schools  are  open  twenty-six  or  thirty-six  or 
forty  weeks?  I  am,  therefore,  strongly  in 
favor  of  extending  the  term  for  compulsory 
attendance,  to  cover  the  entire  period  the 
schools  are  open,  with  all  proper  excuses 
for  non-attendance  on  account  of  inclement 
weather,  distance  or  bad  roads,  to  children 
who  live  in  the  country.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  from  observations  made  in  the 
district  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
director.  Daily  do  I  see  boys,  not  over 
14  or  15  years  of  age,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  stand  around,  and  doing  it  with  a  ven- 
geance, smoking,  swearing  and  chewing 
tobacco  in  the  shops  and  on  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  which  I  live.  They  should  be 
at  school,  and  if  they  do  not  go  voluntarily, 
as  it  is  clear  they  do  not,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  school. 

Fourth.  In  order  that  the  law  may  be 
thoroughly  enforced,  every  district  hhould 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  what  they  have  done 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  board  of  directors  in  any  district 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  in  all  its  provisions, 
such  district  to  forfeit  its  right  to  any  share 
of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  public 
schools. 

The  obtaining  of  the  State  appropriation 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system.  And  all  districts 
not  keeping  the  schools  open  the  minimum 
number  of  months  required  by  the  law,  for- 
feit their  right  to  the  State  appropriation. 
Apply  the  same  rigid  but  reasonable  rule  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  I  feel 
confident  it  will  bring  results  far  better  than 
we  now  think  or  conceive. 

F.  W.  Lockwood,  Montgomery  county, 
said  his  district  was  just  outside  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  law  was  working  splen- 
didly. There  had  been  two  families 
whose  children  did  not  attend;  they  were 
foreign  people;  he  had  visited  them  and 
explained  in  a  friendly  way  the  situation, 
was  kindly  received,  and  the  children  are 
now  in  regular  attendance.  Some  chil- 
dren come  to  school  who  have  not  been 
returned  by  the  assessor. 

W.  M.  Heiraach,  Mifflin  county,  said 
they  had  no  trouble  with  the  assessor's 
list.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  children 
had  'not  suitable  clothing,  the  charitable 
people  of  the  neighborhood  supplied  that, 
and  the  children  are  regular  in  attend- 
ance, in  fact,  eager  to  come;  in  one  case 
where  they  were  kept  out  by  a  case  of 
scarlatina,  they  came  back  just  as  soon 
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as  they  could  get  the  required  certificate. 
The  law  works  well. 

S.  W.  Wakefield,  Fayette  county: 
Ours  is  a  mining  district,  but  we  have  no 
trouble  with  that  class  of  people — they 
are  glad  to  have  their  children  come. 
The  only  diflficulty  is  with  people  who 
think  their  children  too  good  to  associate 
with  those  of  the  miners;  one  such  man 
has  given  us  more  trouble  than  the  other 
five  hundred,  by  defying  us  to  force  his 
grandchild  into  school;  the  board  has  let 
him  alone  thus  far,  considering  that  is 
not  the  class  the  law  was  intended  for; 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  know 
whether  we  can  make  him  send  her. 

J.  J.  Johnston,  Greensburg,  Westmore- 
land county:  Three  members  of  our  board 
are  newspaper  men,  and  four  are  attor- 
neys; and  we  were  in  good  shape  to  carry 
out  the  law  when  we  resolved  to  enforce  it 
vigorously.  We  elected  two  attendance 
officers,  but  now  have  only  one—a  man 
who  knows  the  town  thoroughly.  The 
teachers  place  their  reports  in  the  hall  of 
the  school  building,  and  the  officer  col- 
lects them  daily  and  looks  up  the  ab- 
sentees. In  December  there  were  no 
truants,  nor  in  January.  We  think  we 
have  succeeded  admirably.  The  law  has 
put  50  or  60  more  children  into  the 
schools.  We  used  the  papers  to  make 
known  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  enforced.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  little  effort  is  made  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  foreign  people;  they  are  glad  to  have 
their  children  learn,  and  they  are  obe- 
dient pupils. 

Iv.  G.  Heck,  Lock  Haven:  We  have 
1 500  children  in  the  schools.  The  law 
works  well,  and  meets  with  general  favor. 
The  janitors  act  as  truant  officers.  I  ap- 
prove the  amendments  suggested  in  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Fortney.  Of  course  w»e  un- 
derstand that  the  law  as  passed  was  a 
compromise  measure;  it  was  a  new  thing, 
and  had  to  feel  its  way;  but  it  is  doing 
good. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Jeffries,  Chester  city:  We 
have  3500  pupils  in  the  schools.  Upon 
reading  the  law  and  noting  the  imperfect 
reports  of  assessors,  our  board  referred 
the  question  to  our  solicitor  for  instruc- 
tions. He  reported  that  as  there  was  no 
penalty,  we  need  not  act:  and  9  members 
against  7  voted  to  do  nothing.  We  have 
many  children  not  going  to  school  who 
ought  to  do  so;  and  I  hope  when  our  dele- 
gation go  home  we  will  be  able  to  get 


something  done.  The  reports  here  are 
certainly  very  encouraging;  but  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  circus  when  we  go  to  en- 
forcing the  law,  and  some  of  our  board 
think  we  will  have  costs  to  pay — there 
are  magistrates  who  put  costs  on  the 
party  able  to  pay  them. 

Edw.  Gibbons,  Avoca,  Luzerne  county: 
I  have  here  last  month*s  report  of  West 
Pittston,  in  our  mining  region.  There 
are  1050  children  in  the  schools.  Of  the 
400  coming  within  the  law,  only  five  are 
not  in  attendance,  and  these  are  accounted 
for.  They  are  reported  by  the  assessor 
to  the  secretary,  by  the  secretary  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  list  verified  by  personal 
examination.  We  construed  the  16 
weeks  to  begin  with  the  opening  of  term; 
but  where  children's  work  is  needed  by 
the  family  (the  boys  work  at  the  break- 
ers), we  have  not  insisted  on  their  coming 
at  once.  Tlbere  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  evade  the  law — they 
are  glad  to  have  theirchildren  attend. 

M.  H.  Borland,  Washington  county: 
The  county  superintendent  says  the  law 
is  generally  enforced,  and  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  has  gathered  in  more  pupils, 
and  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
In  our  district  there  are  but  4  or  5  chil- 
dren out;  the  secretary  looks  after  them. 

Peter  Berry,  Plummer,  Venango 
county:  Our  board  consider  the  compul- 
sory law  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
educational  progress.  If  it  continues  to 
fulfil  its  present  promise,  it  will  do  yeo- 
man service.  It  takes  a  class  of  people 
out  of  the  mire  and  places  them  upon  the 
rock;  and  they  and  the  community  are 
saved  from  future  lawlessness.  It  will 
count  on  the  citizenship  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. With  us  it  is  the  foreign  people 
that  need  looking  after — the  Americans 
seldom  need  compulsion.  I  am  willing 
to  lengthen  the  age  at  both  ends.  It  is 
far  better  to  pay  a  little  more  tax  to 
maintain  the  poor  children  than  to  have 
them  earn  a  few  cents  now  and  grow  up 
in  ignorance  to  become  a  public  burden 
later.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  honorable 
to  the  Commonwealth  to  discharge  our 
debt  to  these  children  early  than  to  sup- 
port them  in  almshouses  and  penal  insti- 
tutions when  they  come  there  through 
our  neglect. 

Wm.  Lauder,  Bedford  county:  When 
the  law  went  into  operation  the  foreign 
element  predominated  in  our  district. 
We  had  the  law  printed  and  copies  dis- 
tributed.    When  the  schools  opened  we 
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were  surprised  at  the  increased  attendance. 
We  have  no  trouble;  few  absentees,  and 
these  for  reasonable  cause.  Some  of  the 
other  townships  are  not  enforcing  the 
law.  The  age  ought  to  be  6  to  15.  It  is 
.  a  grand  law,  and  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

B.  M.  Bunker,  Altoona:  Our  city  has 
6300  pupils.  The  six  directors  decided 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  have  done  so  em- 
phatically. To  begin  with,  we  had  500 
more  children  in  the  schools  than  on  the 
assessment  roll.  We  started  with  743 
truancies  in  a  month:  the  good  work  of 
the  teachers  reduced  it  to  150.  An  ex- 
president  of  the  board  being  unemployed 
was  engaged  at  the  maximum  salary  al- 
lowed by  law;  he  went  to  work,  and  I 
have  his  report  here.  The  talk  about 
diflBculties  in  enforcement  is  all  bugaboo 
— when  you  go  at  it,  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear. The  greatest  trouble  with  us 
was  that  the  assessors  did  not  assess — 
they  omitted  so  many,  and  got  what 
names  they  had  into  queer  shape.  After 
the  teachers  had  reduced  the  truancy  list 
to  150,  in  another  month  the  remainder 
had  been  brought  down  to  41,  and  some 
of  these  are  properly  detained  at  home. 
We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  law  can  and  should  be  enforced.  I 
would  suggest  these  additional  provisions 
to  increase  its  efficiency:  i.  That  the 
school  board  have  some  supervision  over 
the  assessors  for  school  purposes.  2. 
That  the  names  be  got  from  the  family 
Bible  or  from  the  mothers — fathers  often 
don't  know  their  children's  ages.  3.  The 
registration  should  be  made  in  May.  4. 
The  age  should  be  raised  to  15,  if  not  16. 
Boys  at  that  age,  and  not  employed,  need 
perhaps  more  than  any  others  to  be  in 
school.  5.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  utterly  incorrigible— a  small  class,  but 
very  demoralizing  to  the  others;  these 
should  be  placed  in  penal  or  reformatory 
institutions,  or  in  some  way  separated 
from  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  cost 
of  enforcement  of  the  law,  our  whole  ex- 
pense has  been  inside  of  $100,  and  since 
we  have  got  down  to  work,  it  will  not  cost 
more  than  $20  a  month.  We  have  done 
it,  and  therefore  I  know  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  done  in  a  city  of  our  class,  with 
45.000  people.     [Applause.] 

C.  H.  Caley,  Montgomery  county:  The 
list  for  Upper  Merion  district  was  turned 
over  to  me,  and  I  fixed  up  blank  books 
for  the  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  a  number  of  absentees  were  re- 


ported. I  visited  all  except  a  few  who 
were  known  to  be  sick.  The  excuse  given 
was  usually  that  they  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  law.  We  explained  the  situ- 
ation, the  children  came  to  school,  there 
is  no  more  trouble,  and  the  law  has  a 
good  influence.  Supt.  Hoffiicker  thought 
ours^would  be  one  of  the  worst  districts, 
we  having  many  foreigners  and  large  fac- 
tories; but  these  foreign  people  do  better 
than  many  who  have  been  with  us  for 
years.  The  proposed  extension  of  age  to 
15  is  right — the  boys  at  that  age  unem- 
ployed are  worse  out  of  school  than 
younger  ones. 

T.  H.  Higgins,  Chester  city:  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  make  the  law  more 
stringent,  and  we  should  use  all  practical 
means  to  get  at  what  we  want.  Our 
Committee  on  Legislation  should  formu- 
late our  conclusions  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  The 
suggestion  of  a  penal  or  reformatory 
school  for  incorrigibles  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary; I  think  there  should  be  truant 
schools  established  at  suitable  places.  In 
one  city  there  are  250  children  of  the  legal 
age  out  of  sfliool,  because  we  do  not  en- 
force the  law. 

C.  D.  Phipps,  Franklin,  Venango 
county:  We  printed  the  law,  with  the 
names  of  the  officers,  on  one  sheet,  and 
circulated  it  among  the  people.  We  have 
had  no  trouble,  and  are  moving  on  all 
right.  When  new  families  come  in  we 
pick  up  the  children.  The  law  is  doing 
good. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion closed  at  this  point,  the  time  allotted 
to  it  having  been  considerably  extended. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  was  announced  that  the  University 
question  would  be  presented  at  to-mor- 
row's session  by  J.  K.  Wildman,  of  Bristol. 

STATE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Wm.  McGeorge,  Jr.,  Cynwydd,  Mont- 
gomery county,  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  **  Should  the  State  control 
and  publish  school  text- books?"  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  does  this  question  presuppose  and  in- 
volve.^ It  may  mean  either  that  horrible  mon- 
strosity where  the  state  edits,  manufactures 
and  supplies  textbooks;  or  the  less  objection- 
able plan,  where  the  state  simply  selects 
them.  It  is  proposed  to  show  that  which- 
ever form  of  the  dilemma  its  advocates  may 
take,  they  are  thereby  making  one  of  the 
most  deadly  assaults  possible  upon  the  in- 
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tegrity  and  efficiency  of  our  school  sj-stem. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  light  of  experience, 
this  question  hardly  admits  of  discussion; 
indeed,  even  without  that  help,  it  stands 
upon  little  better  than  absurdity.  To  prove 
tnis,  let  us  ask  a  few  other  questions,  which 
are  quite  as  sensible  and  reasonable  as  the 
one  directly  before  us: 
Should  the  State  control  and  manufacture 

Elows,  wagons,  bicycles,  furniture,  clothing, 
oots  and  shoes?  Wh^  not,  if  "  uniformity  '* 
is  so  vital  a  matter  in  books?  In  the  one 
matter  of  the  bicycle,  just  imagine  the  re- 
ducing to  uniformity  of  all  the  various  styles, 
heavy  and  light,  high  and  low  gear,  racing 
and  safety,  and  all  the  improvements  that 
come  along  every  day.  But  this  absurdity 
would  be  harmless — yes,  good  and  virtuous 
— compared  to  the  purposed  injury  to  the 
schools.  Uniformity  is  undesirable,  even  if 
it  were  possible. 

Carry  the  question  a  little  further,  to  show 
its  character  even  more  plainly,  and  bring  it 
closer  to  the  book  business:  Should  the 
State  control  and  publish  all  hymn-books, 
books  of  worship  and  liturgies?  That  would 
be  so  economical,  you  know— only  one  kind, 
instead  of  ever>'body  having  his  own.  To 
be  sure,  there  might  be  a  difficulty  about 
what  doctrines  should  be  inculcated — 
whether  our  Lord's  divinity  should  be  as- 
serted or  denied — whether  we^should  teach 
predestination  or  universal  salvation;  but 
surely  such  little  matters  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  waj'  of  "uniformity 
and  economy.'* 

Again,  should  the  State  control  and  pub- 
lish all  newspapers?  Would  not  that  be  a 
great  scheme  for  crooked  officials  to  prevent 
criticism  or  investigation?  And  what  a  de- 
cided advantage,  if  there  were  any  Lexow 
committees  appointed,  to  be  able  to  keep 
their  discoveries  from  the  public! 

Should  the  State  control  and  manufacture 
our  cigars?  And,  but  for  the  fact  that  School 
Directors,  of  course,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  drink,  I  might  add,  should  the  State 
control,  manufacture  and  compound  our 
drinks? 

Coming  directly  to  the  question  of  text- 
books, let  us  ask,  shall  they  inculcate  free 
trade  or  protection?  Of  course  the  Commis- 
sion, or  whatever  the  book  makers  are  called, 
will  represent  the  party  in  power,  and 
nothing  contrary  to  its  ruling  sentiment  will 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  books.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  human  nature  for  them  not 
to  fix  them  their  own  way.  Do  we  want 
that?  So  with  the  histories—shall  they  call 
it  "the  lost  cause,"  or  "the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion?" Shall  they  speak  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  buffoon  and  a  tyrant,  or  as  a 
benefactor  and  a  martyr?  You  never  know 
which  party  will  come  into  power,  and  if 
they  take  turns  at  making  books,  we  might 
have  both  kinds!  Each  Commission  would 
give  us  a  set  in  which  their  own  ideas  were 
dominant. 

The  principle  at  stake  is  well  brought  out 


in  a  fake  story  that  I  have  picked  up  some- 
where. A  smart  book  agent  interviews  a 
Democratic  school  director,  whose  board 
have  agreed  to  adopt  a  rival  book.  Failing- 
to  convince  him,  he  finally  asks  "Are  not 
you  a  Democrat?"  "Certainly."  "Well, 
do  you  know  that  this  new  book  teaches 
Republicanism  in  so  many  words?"  "1 
guess  not."  "  Let's  see— here's  the  book — 
now  listen,  or  look  on  while  I  read  '  Congress 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
^Republican  form  of  government.' "  "Is 
that  so?  Well,  that  book  w^ill  never  go  in 
while  I  can  stop  it."  It's  a  little  hard  on 
directors,  of  course,  but  there's  a  point  there 
worth  noting. 

These  questions  can  all  be  boiled  down 
into  one,  and  it  will  take  this  shape — Do  we 
believe  in  paternalism,  or  in  a  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple"? 

It  is  amazing  that  this  book  question  can 
be  seriously  proposed  so  near  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  even  if  there  were  no 
experience  to  draw  upon.  But  what  can  it 
mean  to■da3^  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  school  men  of  Vermont, 
and  Maryland,  and  California,  and  Oregon, 
and  Minnesota,  and  Indiana— everywhere 
that  it  has  been  tried — to  the  effect  that  the 
working  of  such  laws  in  any  form  produces 
evil  and  only  evil  results. 

What  is  it  that  it  is  proposed  to  accom- 
plish? "Uniformity  and  economy."  We 
may  well  understand  how  a  desire  for  uni- 
form excellence  and  wise  economy  might 
have  misled  honest  and  well-meaning  peo- 
ple once;  but  how  is  it  possible  now,  in  the 
light  of  experience?  But  let  us  look  at  it 
closer. 

Do  we  want  absolute  uniformity?  Is  not 
the  tendency  to  dull  sameness  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with, 
and  would  not  this  absolute  uniformity  de- 
stroy all  individuality  of  treatment?  Let 
us  look  into  the  past  for  a  parallel.  Pro- 
crustes was  the  great  high -priest  of  uniform- 
ity. He  had  made  a  bed,  3'ou  remember, 
which  every  traveler  who  stopped  with  him 
was  made  to  fit — if  too  long,  enough  was 
cut  off;  if  too  short,  they  were  stretched  to 
the  proper  length.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  Procrustes  was  too  crusty 
an  old  fellow  to  be  copied  ;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  when  Theseus  killed  him,  his 
crimes  were  so  black  that  neither  earth, 
heaven  nor  hell  would  receive  him.  As 
Procustes  was  a  robber,  so  it  is  hinted  and 
alleged  that  this  text-book  scheme  is  a 
scheme  of  robbery,  to  provide  fat  berths  for 
some  new  officials,  and  especially  to  favor 
some  strong  monopoly.  No  place  should 
be  found  in  earth,  heaven  or  hell  for  a  set  of 
men  who  for  their  own  selfish  interest  seek 
to  introduce  a  scheme  that  will  injure  and 
destroy  our  beneficent  school  system. 

How  has  "uniformity"  worked  where  it 
has  been  tried  ?  If  human  testimony  is 
worth   anything,  the  educators  who  have 
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watched  the  working  of  these  books  should 
know  them.     Hear  what  they  say  : 

One  superintendent  in  Minnesota  says  : 
**  From  an  intellectual  standpoint,  a  disad- 
vantage." Another,  "Our  text- book  sys- 
tem has  retarded  the  true  progress  of  the 
schools."  Still  another,  "  If  every  trial  ex- 
hausts some  tempting:  form  of  error,  then 
truly  the  experience  ol  this  state  should  de- 
ter others  from  experimenting  in  the  school- 
book  business."  And  again:  "I  do  not 
think  state  uniformity  is  desirable ;  the 
books  are  not  uniform  here,  as  the  state 
books  have  been  laid  aside  for  something 
better."     And  so  on,  indefinitely. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education,  says  : 
**The  lessons  of  experience  are  decisive 
upon  this  point.  The  states  which  have 
tried  this  sovereign  remedy  of  enforced  uni- 
formity have  found  it  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Wherever  such  a  law  has  been  fairly 
tried,  it  has  soon  been  repealed." 

State  Supt.  Henry  Raab,  of  Illinois,  says: 
'  *  It  has  been  frequently  tritd  in  other  states, 
and  uniformly  failed,  whether  the  books 
have  been  manufactured,  purchased,  or  se- 
lected by  state  authority." 

Indiana  and  California  tell  the  same  story. 
Uniformity  is  not  desirable,  even  were  it 
possible.  '  Every  community  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  such  text-books  as  are 
adapted  to  its  needs.  And  the  power  to 
change  text-books  should  also  be  carefully 
preserved  and  surrounded  by  every  possible 
safeguard.  Even  the  inert  roil  wants  a 
change  of  manure  and  products. 

Does  the  idea  of  economy  or  cheapness  at- 
tract you  1  When  were  excellent  school- 
books  ever  so  cheap  as  they  are  to-day  ? 
But  on  this  question  let  us  see  wh.it  those 
who  have  tried  it  say  of  the  plan  : 

In  California,  the  state  printer  estimated 
that  he  could  produce  500,000  text-books  for 
$89,000.  Before  he  had  published  187,000 
volumes,  he  had  expended  $357,000,  and, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  was  asking  tor  more. 

In  Indiana,  a  few  years  ago,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  state  publication 
of  text  books.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
a  partial  list  was  made  which  extended 
only  to  the  lower  grades  of  pupils.  The 
high  school  books,  as  before,  were  fur- 
nished by  publishers.  This  list  of  books 
which  were  to  be  published  according  to  law, 
was  first  published  by  a  s>ndicate  or  school 
book  company,  as  it  was  called,  and  after 
operating  a  year  or  two,  the  company  sold 
out  to  the  American  Book  Company,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  school  book  trade 
of  the  state  of  Indiana  is  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  last-named  company. 

In  Minnesota  the  verdict  of  superinten- 
dents and  other  experts  reads  thus  :  "The 
books  are  inferior  in  manner  of  presenting 
subjects  and  in  general  make-up."  "No- 
body except  the  contractor  and  a  few  in  his 
interest  likes  the  book.s — and  why  should 
they.-*"      "They  are  more  expensive,   be- 


cause they  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements." 
"  It  discourages  competition,  it  favors  mo- 
nopoly; the  law  was  conceived  in  corrup- 
tion, and  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  job- 
ber, who  needed  a  contract  and  got  it." 
"  The  state  books  are  shams,  in  matter  and 
make."  "There  is  no  real  saving  to  the 
people."  "As  to  the  cheapness  o?  books, 
there  has  never  been  a  time,  since  long  be- 
fore this  law  was  contemplated,  that  super- 
ior books  to  those  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractor could  not  have  been  purchased  at  as 
good  figures.''  And  to  close  the  list,  here 
is  what  State  Superintendent  Burt  thinks 
of  it :  "It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  law  for 
the  past  two  years  has  made  school  books 
dear  rather  than  cheap,  and  we  can  never 
realize  any  better  result  under  the  law.  Its 
native  depravity  exceeds  the  original  sin  in 
the  theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  deprav- 
ity innate,  inherent,  inseparable,  incapable 
of  regeneration,  and  sure  to  work  out  waste 
ard  loss,  for  which  there  can  be  no  remedy 
while  the  law  remains  in  force." 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question,  this 
scheme  of  State  Uniformity  in  text-books 
has  been  a  failure  wherever  tried.  It  has 
not,  could  not,  and  would  not  reduce  the 
cost.  School  books  now  are  the  cheapest 
books  published.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  state  to  make  books  as 
well  as  those  furnished  by  the  publishers, 
and  each  community  should  be  considered 
able  and  competent  to  choose  its  own  text- 
books. Remember,  text- books  grow,  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  made  to  order,  and 
therefore  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  the  wis- 
est committee  could  at  once  originate  im- 
proved books.  This  idea  of  uniformity  bars 
all  progress.  Text-books  produced  under 
such  a  system  are  so  poor  that  they  prevent 
mental  development.  They  stimulate  teach- 
ers to  violate  law  and  get  around  the  pre- 
scribed text-books,  and  even  the  most  ad- 
visable and  necessary  changes  cannot  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  contractor. 

In  conclusion,  have  you  considered  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  adopting  any  set  of 
books,  however  good,  on  the  children  ?  Have 
3'ou  stopped  to  consider  the  cost  to  them» 
and  the  injury  done  to  a  whole  generation 
in  its  educatfon.?  If  a  set  of  books  are 
adopted  for  a  given  number  of  years,  would 
there,  or  could  there  be  any  improvement? 
If  books  must  be  bought  of  him,  wo'uld  the 
contractor  spend  money  to  improve  them  ? 
Remember,  that  once  this  monster  gets  a 
hold  on  you — once  let  these  books  in — and 
they  will  be  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ; 
you  will  be  unable  to  shake  them  off.  For 
the  sake  of  the  schools,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  let  us  unanimously  protest  against 
any  and  all  such  legislation. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  I.  A. 
Cleaver,  of  Berwyn,  Chester  county,  as 
follows : 

It  was  hoped  that  the  di.scussion  of  this 
question  would  be  opened  by  Senator  Ken- 
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nedy,  the  author  of  the  bill  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  few  days  a^o;  but  as  he  could 
not  be  secured,  and  owing  to  the  fire,  we 
have  been  unable  even  to  find  the  text  of  the 
bill,  we  are  not  well  situated  to  consider  that 
measure.  However,  we  must  do  as  well  as 
we  can. 

This  question  embodies  two  propositions: 
State  control  or  uniformity  precedes,  and 
State  publication  naturally  follows.  Shall 
we  have  either  or  both,  are  Questions  most 
appropriate  for  this  body  to  discuss.  Care- 
ful and  thoughtful  consideration  will,  \ 
think,  thoroughly  satisfy  us  that  State  uni- 
formity ought  to  be  exceedingly  offensive, 
and  State  publication  so  repulsive  as  to  be 
utterly  obnoxious  to  every  patron,  director, 
and  true  citizen  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 

Sections  138  and  139  of  our  school  laws 
delegate  to  directors  and  teachers  the  selec- 
tion of  all  school  text-books,  limited  only 
by  the  pupils'  needs  and  the  Board's  discre- 
tion. Can  we  reach  the  people,  the  very 
fountain-head  of  government,  under  our 
democratic  institutions — or  at  least  so  in- 
tended to  be — those  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  schools  and  the  text  books — 
in  any  better  way  than  by  this  local  control 
of  this  supremely  local  matter  ? 

The  nearer  we  get  to  the  people  in  matters 
that  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
State,  the  nearer  we  approach  justice  and 
virtue,  or  else  our  boasting  of  a  government 
*'of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people"  is  a  olatant  fallacy.  In  a  Republic 
like  ours,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle  that 
all  control  should  begin  with  the  people  and 
move  upward,  and  not  with  their  represen- 
tatives and  move  downward.  The  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  is 
the  danger  surmounting  all  others  that  to- 
day menaces  the  perpetuity  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  evidences  of  paternalism 
stalk  unmasked  over  our  State  and  Nation, 
and  the  directors  and  teachers,  who  should 
be  in  closest  kind  of  touch  with  the  people, 
are  to  be  asked  to  aid  in  securing  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  great  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  our  State,  of  this  patent  for  a  genu- 
ine legal  monopoly,  which  will  take  from 
teachers  and  scnool  officials  the  liberty  of 
choosing  their  own  school  text  books;  and 
this  new  patent  is  to  be  christened  "State 
Uniformity."  The  few  who  are  asking  for 
uniformity  or  consolidation  of  text-books — 
and  be  it  known  that  these  are  almost  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  patrons,  directors  and 
teachers— claim  that  this  thing  of  having 
so  many  text-books  is  unnecessary,  costly 
and  pernicious;  that  the  people  should  have 
but  one  book  on  each  subject,  and  all  should 
be  compelled  to  use  this  same  book — nor 
should  they  be  allowed  to  choose  even  that 
one  book,  it  must  be  chosen  for  them  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  and  then  not  by  those 
who  are  to  teach  it,  or  even  see  it  taught, 
but  by  our  civil  rulers! 

The  plea  under  which  the  Moslems  burned 
the  great  Alexandrian  library  was,  "  If  the 


books  teach  not  according  to  the  Koran, 
they  are  pernicious;  if  they  teach  according- 
to  the  Koran,  they  are  unnecessary;  in  either 
case,  thev  must  be  destroyed."  This  is  the 
universal  despotic  plea.  The  tendency  in 
modem  times,  of  governments,  both  State 
and  National,  to  encroach  upon  the  natural 
and  domestic  rights  of  the  people,  should 
justly  cause  serious  concern  and  alarm;  but 
when  such  tendency  invades  and  interSferes 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
education,  it  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  such  encroachments  will 
always  be  resisted  by  an v  people  who  cher- 
ish free  institutions  and  tree  government. 
The  people  of  this  country,  without  regard 
to  State  lines  or  partisan  creeds,  will  always 
support  the  doctrine  so  well  and  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty to  quote  and  freely  endorse,  "Freedom 
of  education,  being  an  essential  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  as  well  as  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  intelligence,  must  not 
be  interfered  with  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever." 

Compulsory  State  uniformity  or  consolida- 
tion is  condemned  by  the  educational  senti- 
ment and  experience  of  the  day,  and  as  a 
political  principle  is  untenable,  as  it  cannot 
be  established  and  complied  with,  except 
by  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  legislation, 
which  always  disturbs  and  brings  unrest  to 
the  people.  The  authority  to  prescribe  text- 
books involves  the  right  to  say  what  system 
of  instruction  shall  be  taught  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  When  the  people  sur- 
render this  to  the  State  government, they  sur- 
render the  dearest  right  that  belongs  to  the 
freeman  of  any  age  or  country ;  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  belonging  to  any  people  in 
their  parental  and  family  relations  is  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  their  children,  and  with 
it  to  manage  and  control  their  own  schools. 
Who  is  there,  who  has  given  any  serious 
thought  to  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
text-books,  would  dare  to  say  that  any  better 
commission  than  teachers  and  directors 
could  be  named  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict? These  two  factors  in  public  school 
work  come  into  closest  and  most  direct  touch 
with  the  people:  if  a  mistake  be  made  now 
and  then — and  mistakes  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  made;  even  a  State  Commission 
would  not  claim  to  be  infallible — ^how  much 
more  easily  and  inexpensively  can  it  be  cor- 
rected, than  if  it  were  made  by  representa- 
tives, .so  much  farther  removed  from  the 
people? 

That  we  have  so  many  school  books,  and 
so  many  good  ones,  is  due  to  the  wide  field 
open  to  authors,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
them  by  competition.  And  competition  has 
enabled  publishers  to  improve  on  the  books 
of  the  past:  it  has  stimulated  them  to  pro- 
cure the  best  authors  and  to  give  them  re- 
munerative prices.  And  who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  improvement  in  school 
books?  The  advancement  has  been  as  great 
as  in  any  other  department  of  intellectual 
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labor,  and  this  advancement  will  go  on  in- 
definitely if  competition  is  free;  but  if  not, 
if  it  is  repressed  by  State  enactments,  we 
must  expect  such  books  as  neither  teachers 
nor  parents  nor  booksellers  would  approve. 
By  nothing  are  teachers  more  hampered 
than  by  books  with  which  they  are  dissatis- 
fied. Good  results  seldom  come  when  the 
book  and  the  teacher  are  not  in  harmony. 

If,  therefore,  this  central  federative  idea 
of  State  limitation  to  our  school  books  in  the 
public  schools,  is  to  be  carried  out,  why  not 
still  further  extend  it?  Whv  not  the  State 
College,  the  School  of  Technology?  Why 
not  apply  it  to  all  the  schools  and  colleges, 
those  that  derive  no  support  from  the  State 
as  well  as  those  that  do?  For  does  not  the 
State's  paternity  extend  to  all  her  children? 
And  then,  why  not  stretch  it  to  all  the  books 
thev  read?  Why  not  say  what  they  shall  read 
and  what  they  shall  not  read?  This  would 
be  far  more  sensible.  Why  not  say  that  no 
book  shall  be  bought,  sold  or  read  that  has 
not  the  seal  of  the  State  upon  it?  Why  not 
prescribe  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  what 
mowers,  what  reapers,  what  plows,  what 
hoes  and  what  fertilizers  they  should  use  ? 
Now,  these  are  not  idle,  but  lej^itimate,  per- 
tinent questions;  for  once  admit  the  undem- 
ocratic idea,  and  who  can  predict  the  end  of 
its  application?  If  states  do  it,  why  may 
not  the  nation  do  it?  May  not  the  nation 
claim  that  it  is  parent  of  us  all?  Is  not  this 
claim  already  set  up?  May  it  not  claim 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  work  of  educa- 
tion? May  it  not  undertake  that  work,  as 
it  is  proposed  that  the  states  shall  do  it?  Is 
there  no  danger  here?  Let  the  paternal  idea 
leaven  the  masses,  and  the  absolute  sway  of 
the  central  government  is  easy.  The  only 
breakwater  against  the  flood  tide  of  central- 
ized power  which  is  sweeping  over  the 
whole  country,  is  the  democratic  idea  that 
the  people  are  to  have  the  largest  possible 
liberty,  and  this  well  applies  to  the  kind  and 
choice  of  their  books.  And  what  can  be 
more  undemocratic  than  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  few,  say  six  or  eight,  to  say  what 
our  children  musl  study,  and  what  they 
must  Tiol  study? 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
State  publication.  The  proposition  for  State 
Uniformity  is  surely  offensive  enough  of 
itself,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  its  twin 
brother?  Shall  we  add  to  this  gigantic 
blunder  another — that  of  State  publication  ? 
That  would  be  more  stupendous,  because  of 
the  more  fertile  possibilities  for  blundering, 
if  rtot  actual  disgrace,  that  surround  it. 

We  all  know  that  every  monopoly — trusts 
or  companies,  as  those  interested  prefer  to 
call  them — proclaims  that  the  one  supreme 
object  of  their  conception  and  birth  is  that 
the  **  dear  people  "  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  productions  of  said  monopolies  for  less 
money.  If  this  were  not  a  delusion,  if  we 
could  even  have  faith  to  believe  it.  then 
there  would  be  at  least  one  leg  upon  which 
it  might  try  to  stand.     Experience  along 


this  line  has  satisfactorily  proven  that  com- 

I)etition  is  a  much  surer  lever  with  which  to 
ower  prices,  than  monopolies  ever  have 
been  or  ever  will  be.  Then,  shall  our  State 
transform  herself  into  one  of  the  hugest  of 
monopolies?  Can  we  consistently  do  so 
and  then  condemn  other  monopolies,  and 
pass  laws  against  them,  if  we  first  set  the 
example  ourselves  ?  Carry  out  this  idea  of 
State  publication  of  books,  because  of  the 
claim  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children,  to  what  will  it  lead  ?  And  where 
shall  the  line  be  drawn  ? 

If  the  State  manufacture  her  own  books, 
upon  the  plea  that  she  can  furnish  them 
better  and  cheaper,  then  may  she  undertake 
the  building  of  school  houses,  the  making 
of  desks,  of  maps,  of  blackboards,  of  pens, 
of  paper,  of  ink,  and  everything  else  that 
pertains  to  a  well  equipped  school.  We 
would  then  need  an  immense  carpenter 
shop,  one  huge  cabinet-shop,  one  mammoth 
paper  mill,  and  one  deep  Artesian  ink 
well,  etc.,  etc.,  all  to  be  presided  over  or 
bossed  by  a  commission,  appointed  or 
elected  for  the  purpose,  not  one  of  whom, 
in  all  probability,  has  had  the  least  training 
or  experience  for  the  work.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  make  a  very  good  governor  or 
treasurer,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  judge  of  a 
text-book. 

If  the  State  manufactures  her  own  books 
it  must  either  contract  with  authors  to  write 
new  books,  or  it  must  adopt  books  already 
published.  If  new,  the  authors  must  be 
paid  for  their  work ;  if  old,  it  must  purchase 
the  right  to  print  from  those  who  own  the 
copyrights;  either  will  be  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  cost  of  publication.  And  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  plant  ?  The  Almighty 
only  knows!  And  when  the  books  are 
printed  by  the  State,  what  will  be  the  cost 
to  the  pupil?  Will  there  be  any  saving? 
And  will  the  State  books  be  as  good  in  all 
respects  as  those  printed  by  the  great  pub- 
lishing houses  ? 

California  and  Minnesota  have  both  made 
the  experiment  and  failed.  The  Educational 
Commissioner  of  California  honestly  tells 
us  that  he  was  disappointed  in  all  his  calcu- 
lations, and  no  wonder;  he  had  figured  that 
certain  books  would  cost  8^  cents  each — 
and  this  estimate  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
adopting  State  publication — when  he  found 
the  real  cost  to  be  30 cents;  hence,  this  Com- 
missioner now  says  "that  he  is  constrained 
to  admit — although  he  was  at  the  start  a 
strong  advocate  and  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  project — that  he  would  not  advise 
any  other  State  to  undertake  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  school  books."  In  Minnesota  it 
was  proven  that  State  publication  of  their 
school  books  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
over  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  for 
which  they  could  have  been  purchased  from 
private  publishers,  and  also  the  books  of 
these  publishers  were  far  superior  in  type, 
in  press  work,  in  paper  and  in  binding,  to 
the  State  books.     Nor  did  this  estimate  take 
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into  account  the  great  sum — nearl>^  half  a 
million — paid  for  the  plant;  as  in  California, 
the  taxpayers  were  paying  twice  for  their 
books— first  for  the  plant  and  then  for  the 
books — is  it  any  wonder  they  got  sick  of  the 
project,  and  that  the  State  Superintendent 
writes,  **When  the  plan  expires,  after  fif- 
teen years'  trial,  it  will  not  be  renewed  "? 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  expensive  ex- 
perience of  these  two  States,  is  it  not  strange 
that  there  ^  are  those  who  would  make  it 
the  policy*  of  this  State  ?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a  most  tempting  bait. 
State  ofiicials  might  be  found  eager  for  such 
a  scheme;  men  might  be  found  who  would 
be  willing  to  give  many  thousands,  if  they 
could  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  mammoth 
State  monopoly.  Might  not  many  pub- 
lishers be  found  who  would  give  their 
thousands  if  they  could  purchase  the  right 
to  become  the  sole  publishers  of  a  single 
series  for  one  State,  and  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  if  they  could  purchase  the  sole 
right  to  manufacture  and  distribute  all  the 
books  for  the  public  schools  of  an  entire 
State  ?  State  manufacture  is  a  most  tempt- 
ing plum,  and  State  Uniformity  is  the  enter- 
ing wedge.  Does  experience  justify  the  ex- 
periment ?  Has  past  experience  in  any  line 
proven  that  State  work  is  the  cheapest  ?  Is 
it  not  universal  experience  the  world  over 
that  work  is  the  cheapest  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  an  interest  in  his  own  work? 
And  is  not  this  more  probable  where  there 
is  active  competition,  and  that  of  the 
sharpest  kind,  as  modern  business  methods 
have  made  it  ? 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  State  make  the  experi- 
ment, if  they  could  have  a  "finger  in  the 
pie."  If  we  are  wise  we  will  never  ^ive 
them  a  chance.  A  gigantic  monopoly  is  a 
cordial  invitation  to  jobbery  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  conceding  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty  upon  the  part  of  our  State  authori- 
ties, it  would  still  create  a  grievous  monop- 
oly. 

With  the  only  plausible  argument  in  favor 
of  State  publication,  i.  e.  that  of  cheaper 
books,  dispelled,  may  we  not  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  conclusion  add  a  few  words  as  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  this 
Association  of  State  School  Directors? 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  scrutiny  of  pro- 
posed legislation  is  one  of,  if  not  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Association,  hence, 
this  particular  subject  is  one  that  should 
command  not  only  our  most  careful  scrutiny, 
but  our  wisest  action.  State  control  and 
publication  being  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
and  dangerous  of  schemes,  justly  merits  our 
condemnation.  It  would  be  a  case  of  .suicide 
for  us  not  to  do  so,  for  just  as  sure  as  this 
Association  fails  to  condemn  any  project 
that  from  the  very  start  would  be  a  huge 
monopoly,  and  one  that  might  become  a  per- 
fect volcano  of  corruption  and  jobbery,  it 
might  just  as  well  adjourn  sine  die,  hand 
over  the  keys  and  retire  from  business.   Even 


the  fact  so  well  known,  that  we  work  for 
nothing  and  pay  our  own  expenses,  would 
not  save  us  from  the  avalanche  of  public 
criticism  and  condemnation  that  we  would 
justly  merit  and  liberally  receive.  Public 
servants  who  from  philanthropic  motives 
accept  official  positions,  without  pay,  reed 
above  all  others  to  most  scrupulously  guard 
their  endorsement  of  public  measures,  and 
to  fearlessly  condemn  those  against  which 
even  insinuation  of  official  prostitution  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  Cleaver  also  quoted  at  length  from 
the  report  of  State  Supt.  Wickersham  in 
1875,  in  condemnation  of  the  principle  of 
state  text-books. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  announced 
to  continue  the  discussion,  wished  to  ex- 
cuse himself  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  (afteno  o'clock),  but  the  Con- 
vention insisted  on  hearing  him,  and  he 
spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  question  here,  and  I  hardly  see  the 
use  of  further  discussion,  especially  at  this 
late  hour.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  text-books  must  grow, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  order.  A  book  that 
is  to  live  and  give  life  must  be  written 
because  the  author  loves  his  subject  and 
cannot  help  writing  of  it;  any  other  kind  of 
book  is  as  dead  as  this  question  of  State 
publication.  You  cannot  buy  an  author 
who  is  worth  buying;  the  men  who  can  be 
bought  are  the  wrong  men  to  make  our 
books,  and  would  simply,  as  all  experience 
shows,  unload  upon  us  a  mass  of  inferior 
trash. 

I  feel  ashamed  to  talk  on  a  question  that 
has  been  dead  for  200  years — ever  since  old 
Comenius  showed  the  world  that  things 
were  better  than  books.  What  we  want  is 
for  the  time  to  come  speedily  when  we  will 
care  more  about  teachers  and  less  about 
books.  [Applause.]  Give  us  honest  and 
competent  directors  and  teachers,  and  the 
book  question  will  take  care  of  itself;  with- 
out them,  anybody  can  unload  anything 
upon  the  schools,  and  damn  them  from  the 
beginning.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  discuss  this  question  for 
another  reason — the  kind  of  people  with 
whom  it  brings  one  in  contact.  I  have  been 
reading  the  message  of  the  new  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Washington  (he  must  l)e  worth 
seeing  as  a  curiosity)— and  he  wants  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary  to  make  books 
for  the  children  m  the  schools.  [Laughter.] 
From  all  such  Populistic  rot.  Good  Lord  de- 
liver us  !  And  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
home.     [No,  no — go  on.] 

Well,  let  me  give  a  moment  to  another 
question,  which  I  hoped  to  hear  discussed. 
*' Shall  we  have  a  State  University?'*  To 
be  consistent,  I  must  admit  that  this  one, 
too,  has  been  dead  over  100  years— not  quite 
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so  long  as  the  other.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  had  a  University  of  Pennsj^vania  since 
1791,  with  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth eX' officio  at  the  head  of  its  Board. 
All  we  need  is  the  honest,  intelligent,  lib- 
eral development  of  what  we  have,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  be  all  right.  [Applau.se.] 
Our  educational  fathers  knew  what  they 
were  about,  and  gave  us  the  system  which 
best  fits  the  life  of  our  people  and  the  spirit 
of  our  Commonwealth.  Down  in  the  town- 
ship is  the  educational  unit,  and  when  we 
rob  the  people  of  their  power,  we  rob  the 
State  of  its  educational  glory.     [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  chairman  of  Executive 
Committee,  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion was  closed  at  this  point,  and  the 
Association  adjourned,  after  returning 
thanks  through  the  chair  to  the  Harris- 
burg  School  Board  for  the  use  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


SOON  after  9  o*clock,  the  Association 
was  called  to  order  in  Supreme  Court 
Room,  and  by  request  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  programme  was  so  modified  as 
to  make  the  first  order  the  discussion  of 
the  **  Relation  of  the  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Act  to  the  Vaccination  Act." 
F.  R.  Brunner,  M.  D.,  of  Eshbach,  Berks 
county,  opened  the  discussion  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper: 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  VS.  VACCINA- 
TION. 

Laws,  like  individuals,  or  other  animals, 
at  times  get  into  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  a  struggle  for  supremacy  follows. 

The  vaccination  law  and  the  compulsory 
education  law  are  so  constructed,  and  are 
already  experiencing  a  clash  of  resounding 
arms  in  the  hands  of  valiant  warriors.  The 
Dauphin  county  court  in  the  case  of  Hum- 
melstown  Citizens  vs.  Hummelstown  School 
Board,  has  decided  in  favor  of  vaccination. 
This  leaves  two  alternatives  for  the  child  of 
proper  school  age.  It  must  either  be  vac- 
cinated or  it  must  have  had  small-pox,  or 
it  dare  not  attend  school. 

From  the  wording  of  the  act,  I  do  not 
consider  vaccination  compulsor}',  but  it  is 
one  of  the  essentials  to  assure  a  child  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  without  hin- 
drance. If  parents  have  neglected  to  vac- 
cinate their  children,  neither  had  them 
affected  with  small-pox  previous  to  reaching 
the  lawful  school  age,  such  children  dare 
not  attend  school;  and  yet  if  the  child  is  be- 
tween the  age  of  eight  and  thirteen  years  it 
must  attena  school  eighty  days  each  year, 
or  its  parents  pay  a  fine  of  two  dollars  for 
the  first  offence,  and  five  dollars  for  every 
subsequent  offence. 


'  We  are  a  progressive  people,  living  in  a 
progressive  age,  and  are  pushing  our  busi- 
ness affairs  upon  scientific  platforms  to 
exceedingly  fine  points,  and  our  school 
system  is  no  exception  to  this  forward, 
march  system.  Bacteria  and  living  entities 
were  in  existence  in  families  and  schools 
fifty  years  ago  when  manj'  of  us  were  school- 
boys, and  were  then  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  could  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye, 
marching  ad  libitum  over  our  knowledge 
boxes  densely  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  were  just  as  healthy,  just  as 
pretty,  slept  as  soundly,  dreamt  as  pleas- 
antly, received  their  floggings  more  com- 
placently, and  developed  fewer  bald  heads 
than  do  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present 
generation. 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  the  so-called  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion act  and  its  needed  amendments,  and, 
secondly,  the  importance  of  the*  compulsory 
attendance  act. 

The  vaccination  act  is  no  doubt  the  off- 
spring of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  many 
instances  an  over  ofiicious  body  and  a 
detrimental  institution  to  the  practitioner 
of  medicine.  However  much  it  may  benefit 
the  general  public,  it  infringes  upon  our 
personal  rights,  and  hence  is  not  very  popu- 
lar. Our  medical  collages  are  filled  with 
students,  trying  to  master  the  healing  art 
and  study  the  origin  and  cause  of  all 
ailments  to  which  men,  women  and  children 
are  heir,  3'et  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  State 
Legislature  establishes  a  board  of  health 
which  is  trying  to  prevent  and  wipe  out  all 
diseases  by  quarantining,  which  is  equal  to 
destroying  the  doctor's  field  for  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  supports  a 
law-making  body  which  passes  conflicting 
laws,  the  wording  so  indefinite,  mysterious 
and  imperfect,  that  it  requires  more  lawyers, 
more  courts  and  more  money,  year  after 
year,  to  compare  and  define  their  significa- 
tion and  intent  and  to  establish  their  consti- 
tutionality. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  define  small -pox, 
its  nature  and  origin,  in  order  to  open  the 
subject  of  vaccination— simply  to  state  that 
it  is  a  disease  handed  down  to  us  as  having 
existed  centuries  ago  ;  that  it  has  been  epi- 
demic ;  considered  one  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases;  that  its  virulence  had  been  modi- 
fied early  in  the  i8th  century  by  inoculating 
people  with  the  small-pox  virus,  and  that 
the  Chinese  inserted  the  small-pox  crusts 
in  the  noses  of  their  people  to  rob  the  dis- 
ease of  at  least  some  of  its  virulence.  In 
1713,  Dr.  Emanuel  Simoni  wrote  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  London, 
speaking  of  his  success.  In  1715,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, an  English  surgeon,  also  verified  the 
successful  treatment  by  inoculation ;  but  not 
till  May  14,1796,  was  vaccination  bom,  when 
Edward  Jenner  took  matter  originally  from 
the  udder  of  a  cow,  that  had  affected  the 
hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes.  The  pus  taken  from 
I  the  hand  of  this  lady  was  inserted  into  the 
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arms  of  James  Phipps.  He  went  through 
the  disease  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He 
was  afterwards  inoculated  with  small-pox 
virus  and  no  disease  followed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  vaccination 
was  proven  to  be  successful,  objections  were 
then  offered  to  the  operation  the  same  as 
now.  Some  said  it  was  unnatural  and  im- 
pious to  engraft  the  disease  of  a  brute  upon 
a  Christian;  others  said  that  it  introduced 
new,  unheard  of  and  monstrous  diseases, 
distinct  from  cow-pox;  but  we  are  overcom- 
ing these  objections  by  further  scientific  ex- 
periments. 

Small- pox  is  not  near  as  prevalent  now 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  still  the  same  dreaded  and  the 
same  fatal  disease  if  left  to  itself,  and  it 
would  always  be  proper  to  bow  our  heads  at 
hearing  the  name  of  Edward  Jenner. 

Scientific  men  of  the  present  time  declare 
that  all  diseases  arise  from  filth,  and  that 
filth  is  a  breeder  of  microbes  or  infectious 
matter.  Centuries  ago  it  was  asserted  that 
all  diseases  and  death  came  from  the  devil, 
and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  quoted  as  an 
example,  and  the  same  idea  is  still  held  by 
some  people. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  con- 
tagious diseases,  even  small -pox,  arise 
through  ignorance,  carelessness,  laziness 
and  unconcern,  more  readily  than  by  spon- 
taneous outbreaks,  and  if  people  were  bet- 
ter educated  they  would  be  more  on  the 
lookout,  more  on  the  preventative  than  on 
the  defensive. 

Education  never  costs  as  much  as  igno- 
rance, and  by  attending  to  our  duties  over- 
officious  boards  of  health  would  find  much 
less  to  concern  themselves  about. 

Why  a  compulsory  vaccination  law  should 
have  been  passed  by  our  State  Legislature  is 
not  altogether  plain,  but  I  presume  for  the 
public  good  and  as  a  financial  lift  to  the 
board  of  health.  Not  a  word  is  said  nor 
provisions  made  for  re  vaccination,  and  yet 
this  is  just  as  important  as  original  vaccina- 
tion, more  particularly  where  original  vac- 
cination was  practiced  durine  childhood. 
In  case  of  an  epidemic  of  smalT-pox,  school 
children  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  child- 
hood would  be  exempt  from  a  re-vaccina- 
tion, without  any  assurance  that  such  chil- 
dren would  not  be  affected. 

In  five  years,  1833-37  inclusive,  small  pox 
infection  had  been  imported  sixteen  times 
into  different  regiments  of  the  army  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  but  one  case  of  modified  small 
pox  ensued  among  14,384  re- vaccinated  sol- 
diers. In  the  Prussian  army,  from  1831-33, 
no  less  than  312  deaths  occurred  by  small- 
pox who  were  vaccinated  but  once.  104  an- 
nual deaths  occurred  in  the  army  from  one 
vaccination,  and  an  average  of  two  annual 
deaths  from  small-pox  for  the  re- vaccinated 
army. 

Had  the  subject  of  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  been  incorporated  into  the  study 
of  physiology,  and  its  importance  and  ne- 


cessity explained  and  urged,  it  would  have 
furnished  interesting  historical  reading,  and 
impressed  parents  and  children  with  the 
importance  of  the  operation.  Few  intelli- 
gent people  need  be  subjected  to  compulsory 
laws  for  maintaining  health  and  prolonging- 
life,  but  many  are  so  situated  that  they  have 
not  the  means  to  provide  all  things  neces- 
sary to  protect  health,  comfort  and  life.  If 
we  must  have  boards  of  health,  why  not 
provide  the  necessary  means,  and  direct 
that  board  to  urgje  all  practicing  physicians 
to  attend  to  vaccinating  all  children  in  fam- 
ilies they  are  attending;  and  if  families  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  operation,  provision 
could  be  made  by  the  school  boards  where 
no  board  of  health  exists,  to  vaccinate  and 
re-vaccinate  such  children  at  the  expense  of 
the  district  wherein  they  reside. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  have  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  vaccination  now  as 
of  yore,  supporting  their  argument  by  citing 
cases  that  have  proved  hazardous,  and  even 
fatal  in  some  instances;  and  others  where 
vaccination  did  not  protect.  A  few  such 
isolated  cases,  if  known  to  exist,  are  no  cri- 
terion to  go  by  when  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  instances  have  proven  its  protective 
powers.  I  believe  that  if  the  vaccination  of 
children  were  placed  on  another  footing, 
most  if  not  all  the  children  of  our  State 
would  be  vaccinated  before  reaching  the 
proper  school  age.  Compulsion  through 
the  rude  hand  of  the  law  is  not  agreeable  to 
all  people,  but  educated  people  are  always 
willing  to  perform  a  plain  and  important 
duty  without  coercion  or  compulsion.  The 
United  States  have  suffered  very  few  epi- 
demics of  small-pox.  When  no  epidemic 
exists,  there  is  no  need  of  being  vaccinated; 
if  an  epidemic  occurs,  then  both  vaccination 
and  re- vaccination  are  equally  essential,  but 
the  act  is  mum  on  re- vaccination. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
school  children  is  the  act  prohibiting  them 
from  attending  school  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  following  the  discharge  by  recovery  or 
death  of  the  last  person  afHicted  in  said 
house  or  family,  or  his  or  her  removal  to  a 
hospital  and  a  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
premises,  and  all  such  children  or  other  per- 
sons as  aforesaid,  before  being  permitted  to 
attend  or  to  return  to  school  shall  furnish 
to  said  principal  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  said  school,  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
medical  attendant  of  children  or  persons,  or 
by  any  physician  to  be  designated  by  the 
health  authorities,  setting  forth  that  the 
thirty  days  mentioned  in  the  act  have  ex- 
pirea.  What  nonsense !  Where  is  the  proof 
that  it  requires  thirty  days  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  patient  to  drive  out  contagion, 
if  proper  sanitary  and  disinfecting  measures 
are  pursued  during  the  disease  and  a  thor- 
ough room  and  house  cleaning  after  the  pa- 
tient is  enabled  to  leave  his  sick  chamber  ? 
Thorough  fumigation  and  proper  disinfec- 
tion destroys  all  contagious  matter  in  a  day 
or  two;  why  then  keep  children  out  of  school 
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thirty  days,  more  particularly  in  country 
districts,  where  the  annual  school  term  is 
but  six  months  ?  Truly,  we  strain  at  gnats 
and  swallow  camels  as  vigorously  as  did 
our  ancestors  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Law,  medicine  and  religion  are  mil  of  fads, 
and  what  one  builds  up  another  pulls  down. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  is  not  trying  to  disprove 
the  Bible,  but  because  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  big  fish  swallow  Jonah  and  then  on  the 
third  day  eject  him  from  his  belly,  he 
simply  does  not  believe  it.  He  considers  it 
not  a  humbug  but  a  'fad,''  a  fabulous 
story.  Our  prominent  politicians  are  fight- 
ing for  high  and  low  tariff,  some  for  mono- 
and  others  for  bi-metalism,  and  the  world 
moves  on  as  if  neither  were  especially  essen- 
tial. In  the  Dr.  Johnson  murder  trial,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  a  little  string  of  big  expert 
fish  swore  that  Johnson  was  insane,  and  a 
big  string  of  smaller  fish  swore  that  Johnson 
was  sane.  The  jury  believed  that  Johnson 
was  both  sane  and  insane,  and  rendered  a 
verdict  in  the  second  degree.  The  judge 
received  the  verdict  with  thanks,  but  did 
not  express  an  opinion  whether  he  believed 
the  jury  sane  or  insane — but  probably  both. 
So  we  have  anti- toxin  fads,  hydrophobia 
fads,  anti-tuberculin  fads,  vaccination  fads, 
and  many  more  fads,  upheld  by  one  faction 
and  denounced  by  another,  and  collectively; 
the  great  republic  believes  that  both  may  be 
right,  and  either  may  be  wrong,  and  often 
hands  in  a  verdict  in  the  second  degree. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  ignorance 
that  asks  for  a  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
vaccination  act,  nor  selfishness  that  ushered 
it  into  existence,  but  a  desire  to  outstrip 
and  overcome  all  contagious  diseases,  whose 
tactics  are  not  all  understood. 

Many  years  ago  a  monk  met  the  cholera 
and  said,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?'*  Cholera 
said,  **I  am  going  to  Calcutta  to  kill  my 
twenty  thousand."  On  his  return  the  der- 
vish again  met  cholera  and  said:  "  You  liar, 
you  said  you  were  going  to  kill  twenty  thou- 
sand and  you  have  killed  ninety  thousand." 
Cholera  replied:  *'  I  have  only  killed  my 
twenty  thousand,  fear  killed  the  rest."  I 
could  mention  many  instances  where  so- 
called  contagious  diseases  arose  from  mind 
influence,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  we 
are  often  working  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
only,  when  we  should  be  looking  up  the 
other  also.  Fear  often  plays  a  more  import- 
ant part  in  producing  a  disease  than  does 
contagion ;  nevertheless  I  am  an  advocate  of 
protection,  prevention  and  vaccination,  and 
convinced  of  their  influence  and  usefulness, 
if  properly  and  successfully  performed,  just 
as  strongly  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  protec- 
tion of  lightning  rods,  when  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  put  up:  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  law  that  keeps  children  out  of 
school  because  their  parents  have  neglected 
or  refused  to  have  them  vaccinated  before 
the  proper  school  age,  more  particularly 
when  there  is  no  epidemic  of  small-pox  pre- 
vailing, nor  a  small-pox  scare  afloat. 


In  many  respects  our  common  school  sys- 
tem is  and  must  be  one  of  compulsion,  but 
it  should  not  be  compulsion  in  opposite 
directions,  as  that  of  vaccination  and  com- 
pulsory attendance.  Our  school  system  has 
become  a  law,  and  it  must  be  upheld.  We 
must  have  no  less  than  a  six  months  school 
term,  but  we  may  have  more.  We  must 
employ  competent  teachers.  We  must  pay 
their  salaries,  whether  they  have  six  or 
sixty  pupils  in  attendance.  We  must  have 
free  text-books  and  free  stationery.  We 
must  pay  our  school  taxes.  We  must  pro- 
vide sufficient  ground,  suitable  buildings 
and  location,  and  swear  to  our  reports  that 
the  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  State,  or  we  lose 
the  State  appropriation. 

Why  must  the  taxpayers  do  all  this  ?  To 
give  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State — and 
God  bless  them! — an  opportunity  to  become 
educated,  to  become  prepared  for  the  various 
duties  of  life.  Why  not  then  compel  par- 
ents and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to 
school  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  during  the 
entire  term,  when  their  health  permits,  that 
they  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  immense 
sum  of  money  spent  in  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren's welfare  and  future  usefulness  ? 

Compulsory  education  outshines  compul- 
sory vaccination  as  brilliantly  as  the  sun 
outshines  the  moon,  and  tJie  beneficial  influ- 
ence there  will  be  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land;  felt  in  our  churches, 
felt  in  heathen  countries,  felt  in  our  national 
and  state  legislative  halls;  felt  on  our  farms, 
in  our  workshops,  in  our  business  relations, 
in  science  and  art,  in  official  capacity  as 
well  as  in  all  other  pursuits  of  life.  Then 
may  we  well  quote  the  words  of  the  wise, 
•* Wisdom  crieth  without."  She  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets  and  crieth  in  the 
chief  places  of  concourse,  from  the  peasant's 
hovel  to  the  king's  palace.  Wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  will  be  hushed  forever,  and 
intelligent  arbitration  will  settle  all  differ- 
ences arising  among  individuals,  masses, 
classes,  and  nations,  and  the  pen  proven  to 
be  much  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Thos.  W.  Baldwin,  West  Chester:  The 
assessors  must  return  the  births  and  file 
names  and  residences  of  children  between 
8  and  13;  where  there  are  boards  of  health, 
they  return  the  deaths — where  there  are 
no  such  officers,  there  is.no  record.  The 
whole  matter  of  vital  statistics  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  body — 
perhaps  boards  of  health  are  the  best  cus- 
todians of  these  statistical  matters;  if  so, 
we  should  have  them  everywhere.  Why 
might  not  physicians  be  required  to  re- 
port vaccinations? 

H.  H.  Rice.  Waltonville,  Dauphin 
county:  We  understand  from  competent 
attorneys  that  vaccination  is  not  compul- 
sory in  country  districts;  but  it  is  needed 
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there  as  much  as  in  towns,  perhaps  more. 
People  live  far  apart,  directors  do  not 
hear  of  disease  promptly,  and  even  when 
they  do  know  of  it,  they  cannot  keep 
the  pupils  out  for  thirty  days,  because  a 
township  is  not  a  *' municipality." 

D.  F.  Fortney,  Bellefonte:  Whatever 
our  powers  may  be,  school  boards  should 
act  cautiously  and  not  push  this  matter 
to  radical  extremes.  I  had  two  children; 
small-pox  came  around,  and  they  were 
vaccinated;  my  girl  was  never  well  after- 
wards, and  died  in  a  few  years,  I  firmly 
believe  because  her  blood  was  poisoned 
then.  There  is  another  case  in  Houlzdale 
where  a  child's  physical  development  was 
arrested  by  this  same  poisoning.  These 
facts  make  a  man  cautious.  Of  course  it 
was  well  to  get  rid  of  the  old  nonsense  of 
some  preachers,  that  disease  came  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  it  was  wrong  to  inter- 
fere; but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  make 
or  enforce  such  radical  rules  except  in 
case  of  necessity  like  a  wide-spread  epi- 
demic. I  should  not  set  myself  up  against 
the  law,  but  would  apply  it  judiciously, 
and  not  stir  up  antagonism  unnecessarily. 

W.  M.  Heimach,  Newton  Hamilton, 
Mifflin  county:  The  law  sometimes  works 
hardship.  I  lived  in  a  house  where  there 
was  a  contagious  case;  we  were  quaran- 
tined, and  marked  with  the  red  flag; 
the  man  of  the  house,  an  engineer,  got 
into  a  fight,  and  his  wife  ran  out  to  get 
him  away;  the  police  arrested  both,  and 
locked  them  up  together;  then  the  medi- 
cal authorities  quarantined  the  man;  fear 
gave  him  the  disease,  and  he  died  of  it, 
for  he  never  was  upstairs  where  the  sick 
person  lay,  nor  was  any  one  else  but  the 
physician  and  myself.  Perhaps  more  pre- 
cautions are  needed  in  rural  districts,  but 
they  have  some  advantages  too;  where 
people  are  farther  apart  there  is  less 
chance  of  contagion,  and  when  people  get 
sick  something  is  done  for  them  immedi- 
ately— every  family  has  its  stock  of  herbs, 
remedies  from  time  immemorial. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Lewisburg,  Union  county: 
We  must  use  common  sense  in  enforcing 
these  two  laws.  It  is  very  important  in 
contagious  disease  that  the  boards  act 
promptly.  We  had  thirteen  cases  of  diph- 
theria, due  to  delay. 

J.  B.  Lehr,  Millerstown,  Perry  county: 
Is  not  this  common  sense?  First  settle 
the  question,  Is  vaccination  preventive?  if 
not,  discard  it;  if  yes,  then  profit  by  it. 
Pennsylvania  has  not  suffered  much  from 
small-pox   for  years — why?     Because  of 


general  vaccination.  Then  why  wait  for 
an  epidemic  before  protecting  ourselves? 
People  need  lo  be  informed  about  these 
things,  and  we  as  officers  should  do  our 
duty  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia:  Our  city 
rules  embody  the  vaccination  law,  and 
require  the  vaccination  to  be  successful. 
If  the  operation  does  not  **  take,"  it  is  re- 
peated, and  if  that  fails  they  are  presumed 
to  be  protected.  The  law  ought  to  be 
enforced  everywhere,  and  when  there  is 
no  board  of  health,  its  powers  should  be 
exercised  by  the  school  board  so  far  as 
the  schools  are  concerned. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point, 
after  a  resolution  had  been  offered  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Legislation 
to  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  law  pro- 
viding boards  of  health  for  rural  districts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee,  who 
already  had  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was 
opened  by  Chas.  E.  Quail,  M.  D.,  Au- 
burn, Schuylkill  county,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  in  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

In  compliance  with  Article  14th  of  our  ac- 
tion in  the  last  session,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  •  •  The  Legislation  Committee  shall 
scrutinize  all  bills  affecting  the  public 
schools  that  may  be  presented  to  the  State 
Legislature  at  each  session,  and  make  a  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Association  ;  it  shall 
also  secure  the  presentation  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  such  measures  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Association,**  the  following 
report  is  submitted  : 

During  the  past  year  marked  interest  has 
been  taken  all  over  the  Commonwealth  in 
reference  to  school  legislation.  The  inter- 
est thus  shown  in  the  past  year  as  regards 
legislation  affecting  our  common  school 
system,  bids  fair  to  overstep  that  ot  any 
other  subject  of  social  or  political  economy, 
and  with  the  aid  and  interest  that  this  State 
Association  is  now  manifesting,  a  new  era 
of  advanced  educational  problems  is  dawn- 
ing upon  us. 

THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  Act  No.  53,  known 
generally  as  '*  The  New  Compulsory  School 
Law,"  so  much  interest  is  shown  that  we 
find  all  over  the  State,  bills  formulated  and 
presented  to  the  present  legislature  for  the 
amending  of  said  act.  In  a  number  of 
counties  where  directors'  associations  are 
held,  various  changes  in  the  law  have  been 
advocated.  And  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  public  schools,  we  believe  that 
the  State  Directors*  Association  has  come 
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none  too  soon.  The  i)eople  all  over  the  state 
have  been  intensely  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation, and  of  right  are  looking  to  the 
State  Directors'  Association  to  lend,  if  pos- 
sible, substantial  aid  in  moulding  legisla- 
tion through  the  present  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  for  such  remedial  changes 
in  tne  law  as  shall  strengthen  its  weak 
points  and  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  believe  the  compulsory  law  has  come 
to  stay.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  tried  over  all  parts  of  the  state,  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  liberty  the  law  gives  every 
local  board  ot  directors  to  construe  or  deter- 
mine how  it  shall  be  enforced,  or  if  to  be 
complied  with  at  all.  However,  whenever  a 
faithful  application  of  the  law  has  been 
made  by  directors  (in  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  enforce  its  provisions)  so  much  good  has 
been  already  attained  that  in  no  section  where 
an  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  it 
has  its  repeal  been  advocated.  We  believe 
that  with  the  liberal  expenditure  from  the 
state  treasury  of  the  five  or  six  million  dol- 
lars for  the  common  school  system,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  derive  the  greatest 
good,  and  certainly  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  the  poor  and  illiterate  children  in  the 
schools,  is  one  of  the  great  interests  to  be 
subserved. 

And  here  we  are  oblieed  to  present  certain 
suggestions  by  way  of  opening  up  discus- 
sion of  measures  adVocated  (although  we  do 
not  endorse  some  of  the  propositions  to  your 
body). 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  to 
make  the  law  operative  in  getting  the  indi- 
gent and  poor  children  into  the  schools,  leg- 
islation be  enacted  giving  school  directors 
power  to  furnish  aid  to  the  parents  of  such 
children,  from  whom  they  derive  support, 
while  they  are  at  school.  And  that  the  law 
giving  boroughs  and  townships  the  present 
license  fees  be  changed  so  that  the  said  fees 
may  be  diverted  in  part  or  whole  to  school 
boards  for  such  purposes,  and  if  said  fund  is 
insufl&cient,  giving  authority  to  the  school 
boards  to  supply  such  deficiency  out  of  the 
state  appropriation.  This  matter  is  pre- 
sented m  a  bill  drawn  by  R.  H.  Wilder,  Esq. 
ot  Schuylkill  county,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
amend  the  public  school  law,'*  and  which 
has  already  been  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Your  Committee  feel  constrained  to  favor 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  in  that  it  advo 
cates  the  extension  of  the  period  of  age  one 
year,  namely,  from  8  to  14  instead  of  8  to  13, 
and  would  even  suggest  an  advance  to  15 
years  of  age.  There  are  so  many  children 
who,  having  arrived  beyond  the  age  of  13 
years,  are  not  generally  occupied  at  work, 
but  are  on  the  streets,  having  had  no  in- 
instruction,  could  be  thus  benefited;  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  children  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  15  should  at  least  attend 
the  schools  sixteen  (16)  consecutive  weeks, 
if  not  twenty  f2o)  weeks,  as  advocated;  and 
that  the  attendance  be  consecutive  from  the 


first  Monday  of  November  of  the  annual 
school  term.  This  is  set  forth  more  particu- 
larly and  fully  in  a  bill  recommended 
through  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

SOI.DIERS'  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^S. 

Among  other  important  legislation  re- 
quired is  the  amending  of  an  act  entitled 
*'An  Act  relating;  to  the  admittance  and  in- 
struction of  children  of  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  common 
schools,"  approved  April  18,  1893.  The 
law  relating  to  soldiers'  children  attending 
other  schools  of  the  State  outside  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  pupils  live,  and  which 
compels  the  admittance  of  said  soldiers' 
chilaren  into  these  schools,  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  district  in  which  the  said  chil- 
dren reside,  in  that  the  district  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  tuition.  If  the  Commonwealth 
legislates  in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers' 
children,  then  the  State  should  bear  the  ex- 

Sense.  We  find  in  small  towns  and  school 
istricts  from  50  to  100  children  who  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  th'e 
extra  tuition  which  said  law  compels  the 
district  to  pay  is  burdensome.  If  there  is 
any  appearance  of  class  legislation  in  this, 
let  the  expenses  be  derived  from  the  public 
at  large,  the  same  as  that  for  the  burial  ot 
indigent  soldiers,  and  we  would  advise  this 
Association  to  ask  that  such  change  in  the 
law  be  made,  which  is  but  just. 

FORESTRY  AND  TREE  CULTURE. 

The  following  measure  has  been  offered 
in  the  Senate : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  ten 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  use  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  pay  for 
editing,  printing  and  distributing  among 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
a  series  of  '  *  leaflets  ' '  or  other  cheap  form 
of  publication,  on  the  subject  of  forestry 
ana  tree  culture,  as  supplementary  reading 
lessons  for  pupils. 

The  subject  of  control  and  publishing  of 
school  and  text-books  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. 

There  is  much  more  of  school  legislation 
that  should  be  considered.  But  for  the  lim- 
ited time  for  the  work  of  the  Association, 
the  few  subjects  considered  in  this  report 
are  of  so  much  importance  that  to  accom- 
plish this  through  the  present  legislature 
will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  of  school 
legislation  already  acquired. 

The  questions  of  school  legislation  already 
proposed  in  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives are  of  such  importance  that  this 
Association  should  instruct  your  committee 
at  once  what  legislation  they  should  en- 
dorse ;  and  we  trust  that  the  legislation  en- 
dorsed by  this  Association  and  presented 
by  your  committee  will  have  the  effect  of 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature  to  so  change  and  amend  the 
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school  legislation  enacted  and  proposed, 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  views  of  this 
body,  who,  coming  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  should  after  full  and  free  discussion 
here  be  best  able  to  advise  such  legislation 
as  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth.  Our  grand 
old  Keystone.  State  is  not  in  its  zenith,  but 
grown  to  full  manhood,  and  with  this  pro- 
gressive age  in  the  annals  of  public  school 
instruction,  any  legislation  that  is  good  and 
beneficial  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  is  none 
too  good  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
have  been  formulated  in  a  supplementary 
report,  which  will  now  be  presented  for 
your  consideration. 

LEGISLATION   RECOMMENDED. 

Hugh  B.  Eastbura,  Esq.,  Doylestown, 
Bucks  county,  presented  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  which  on  motion 
were  taken  up  seriatim  for  action,  and 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

1.  Length  of  the  School  Term. — Your  com- 
mittee was  directed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  a  year  ago  to  take  this  matter 
under  consideration.  We  herewith  report 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  minimum  school 
term  should  be  seven  months,  instead  of  six 
months  as  at  present. 

Supt.  F.  C.  Bowersox,  of  Snyder 
county :  Of  course  I  am  glad  when  people 
can  have  nine  or  ten  months  school ;  but 
in  our  agricultural  districts  we  find  even 
the  six  months  is  too  long  and  we  cannot 
keep  the  children  in  school.  Sometimes 
in  a  school  of  40  or  45  pupils,  only  five 
or  ten  get  there  at  the  opening,  and  but 
few  more  for  the  first  two  months.  The 
people  say  they  must  have  their  children's 
services  at  home,  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  Even  if  attendance  were  made 
compulsory  by  law  for  the  whole  term,  I 
doubt  if  it  could  be  enforced.  Therefore 
we  had  better  not  pass  the  resolution. 

W.  M.  Heimach,  Mifflin  county:  Others 
of  us  have  to  meet  that  same  question,  of 
course.  But  are  our  children  to  be  de- 
prived of  proper  education  because  others 
say  that  five  months  and  $25  teachers  are 
good  enough?  We  want  all  the  schooling 
we  can  get;  and  our  action  should  not 
represent  the  mossback  element. 

The  question  was  put  and  the  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  a  very  decided 
majority. 

2.  Uniformity  of  Text  Books  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  Publication  thereof  under 
State  Authority, — Your  committee  would 
most  eamestlv  protest  against  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation.  It  would  be 
vicious,  and  in  our  opinion  would  be  at- 


tended with  disastrous  results  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  schools  and  their  management 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

This  question  having  been  already  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  the  ap- 
plause with  which  it  was  received  was 
iollowed  by  calls  for  the  question,  and  it 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

3.  Distribution  of  School  Appropriation. — 
There  are  at  least  three  bills  upon  this  sub- 
ject now  pending.  Your  committee  are 
agreed  that  the  recognition  in  all  of  these 
bills  of  the  unwisdom  and  unfairness  of  the 
present  basis  of  distribution  is  well  founded ; 
and  while  not  committing  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  any  particular  one  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  legislature  upon  this  point  as  will  aid 
the  weaker  school  districts  of  the  State, 
encourage  all  districts  to  secure  the  best 
possible  attendance  of  pupils,  and  to  employ 
an  adequate  number  of  competent  teachers. 
We  further  recommend  that  no  greater 
amount  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  dis- 
trict than  is  raised  therem  by  local  taxation. 

M.  H.  Borland,  Washington  county:  I 
think  we  should  speak  more  definitely. 
I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the  suggestion 
of  the  Governor,  formulated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Granger  bill,  to  distribute 
the  appropriation  in  thirds  —  one- third 
based  on  number  of  schools,  one-third  on 
number  of  pupils,  one-third  on  taxables. 
This  seems  j  ust  and  fair.  I  move  to  amend 
the  report  by  recommending  this  plan. 

C.  J.  Vance,  Oakdale,  Allegheny 
county:  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  give 
more  money.  There  are  districts-  that 
take  the  money  they  get  from  the  state 
and  cut  down  their  millage  proportion- 
ately. We  want  legislation  to  prevent 
that.  Why  give  more  money  if  the  schools 
get  no  benefit  from  it?    [Applause.] 

S.  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette  county:  I 
know  of  one  district  with  eight  teachers, 
where  the  state  appropriation  paid  all 
their  salaries  but  $313;  I  hear  of  another 
where  it  paid  all  but  $18.  We  should 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  this — 
we  should  insist  that  no  district  get  more 
from  the  state  than  it  raises  by  direct  tax- 
ation. There  are  districts  that  would 
have  but  three  months  school  and  levy  no 
tax  if  they  were  allowed. 

W.  M.  Heimach:  There  is  much  unfair- 
ness in  the  distribution,  as  between  dis- 
tricts. On  one  side  of  the  road  a  township 
with  twelve  schools  of  forty  pupils  get 
$120  per  school;  on  the  other,  one  with 
two  schools  of  the  same  size  gets  $200. 
Something  should  be  done  to  equalize 
them. 
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T.  H.  Higgins,  Chester  city:  I  move  to 
amend  by  substituting  this:  *' Provided, 
tliat  no  district  shall  receive  from  the  state 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation." 

Dr.  Quail;  That  goes  further  than  the 
committee  considered  wise.  We  were 
agreed  to  say  that  no  more  be  appropri- 
ated than  the  amount  raised  by  taxation. 

B.  M.  Bunker,  Altoona:  I  think  as  di- 
rectors we  had  better  keep  our  hands  off 
this  matter.  I  agree  that  the  basis  is  un- 
fair. Of  course,  coming  from  a  city  of 
the  third  class,  ray  selfish  interest  would 
say  leave  it  as  it  is;  but  I  want  to  be  fair 
and  just.  However,  the  Legislature 
should  be  better  able  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion upon  an  equitable  basis  than  we  are. 

H.  H.  Hubbert:  Large  cities  raise  more 
money  than  they  receive;  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  some  country  districts 
use  the  stale  appropriation  to  reduce  tax- 
ation, and  that  should  be  prevented.  Men 
fit  to  be  directors  should  do  this  without 
law;  they  have  the  power,  and  should 
have  the  nerve,  to  fix  a  high  standard 
for  their  schools,  and  raise  money  enough 
by  taxation  to  pay  good  teachers. 

Wm.  Repp,  Old  Forge,  Lackawanna 
county :  If  something  like  this  is  not  done, 
much  of  our  great  five  and  a  half  million 
appropriation  might  as  well  be  thrown 
down  a  sewer.  What  is  needed  is  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  mossbacks  to  save 
themselves  from  tax  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  As  long  as  they  can  do  it,  they  will. 
The  state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  insist 
on  getting  the  worth  of  its  money,  instead 
of  paying  other  people's  debts. 

J.  B.  Lehr,  Perry  county:  The  major 
part  of  the  directors  present  here  are  not 
from  **  mossback*'  counties,  and  have  no 
experience  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
backward  districts.  We  must  teach  the 
people  in  the  mossback  regions,  and  make 
a  different  public  sentiment.  There  are 
people  in  most  counties,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  in  some  counties,  who  believe 
that  the  large  appropriation  is  made  on 
purpose  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  use  it  in 
that  way.  They  believe  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  and  quote 
Gov.  Pattison  as  authority. 

F.  L.  Carr,  Blmhurst,  Lackawanna 
county:  I  object  to  this  fifty  per  cent, 
amendment.  We  have  taxed  ourselves 
up  to  the  limit.  Last  year  we  had  nine 
months  school,  this  year  we  had  but  eight 
months,  next  year  we  may  have  to  do 


with  less  teachers — still  our  tax  rate  is 
up  to  the  limit.  If  we  can  only  get  the 
fifty  per  cent,  appropriation,  we  can  have 
only  six  months  school.  Is  not  that  hard 
on  us? 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  fifty  per 
cent  amendment,  and  it  was  defeated  by 
.  a  large  majority. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amend- 
ment to  distribute  the  appropriation  in 
thirds— based  on  schools,  pupils  and  tax- 
ables  respectively. 

H.  B.  Easlburn:  This  was  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  we  finally  agreed 
that  it  was  best  to  recommend  simply  that 
no  more  be  appropriated  than  the  district 
was  willing  to  raise  by  taxation.  We 
thought  it  unwise  to  commit  this  body  to 
any  particular  method.  Careful  manage- 
ment will  be  needed  to  get  anything,  and 
we  think  the  recommendation  offered  goes 
as  far  as  we  ought  to  go. 

J.  B.  Lehr:  The  one-third  based  on 
schools  would  help  the  poorer  districts. 

The  amendment  dividing  the  appropri- 
ation into  thirds  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
now  coming  up,  the  limit  of  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, it  was  adopted  by  a  decided  vote. 

4.  AmendmeJits  to  the  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Act, — While  not  agreed  to  recommend 
any  radical  changes,  nor  make  amendments 
of  this  law  in  advance  of  the  fair  and  gen- 
eral test  of  the  efficacy  of  its  main  features, 
we  favor  the  enlarging  of  the  age-limit  by 
adding  another  year,  thus  making  the  period 
extend  from  the  age  of  eight  years  to  four- 
teen years,  and  we  further  favor  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  are 
not  engaged  in  some  regular  employment. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

5.  Education  of  Soldiers'  Orphans, — If  the 
act  requiring  school  districts  in  which  Sol- 
diers' Orphans  are  residents  and  from  which 
they  may  go  to  schools  in  other  districts,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition  therein  should 
be  held  to  be  constitutional,  and  should  con- 
tinue in  force,  we  would  recommend  that 
it  be  amended  so  that  the  cost  of  such  tuition 
shall  be  paid  from  the  same  source  from 
which  the  funds  for  the  burial  of  indigent 
soldiers  are  derived. 

Adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Committee  also  reported  back  with- 
out recommendation  the  following  resolu- 
tion, presented  by  the  delegation  from  the 
city  of  Lebanon: 

Resolved,  That  we  instruct  the  committee 
on  legislation  to  endeavor  to  have  the  act  of 
1891,  which  compels  the  boards  of  school 
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control  of  cities  of  the  third  class  to  elect 
their  secretary  from  among  its  members,  so 
amended  that  the  board  can  at  their  option 
elect  either  one  of  their  members  or  any  other 
competent  person. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  resolution. 

D.  F.  Fortney,  esq.,  Bellefonte,  offered 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  on  the  subject  of  township 
high  schools,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Wildman,  of  Bristol,  Bucks 
county,  said  that  sometimes  silence,  like 
honesty,  might  be  the  best  policy.  We 
are  full  of  business  this  morning,  and  the 
speaker  is  better  qualified  to  receive  than 
to  impart  light  upon  this  question  of 
whether  we  shall  have  a  State  University. 
But  having  been  asked  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, he  would  do  so  in  few  words. 
Dr.  Brumbaugh  told  us  last  night  that 
we  already  have  a  University,  and  have 
had  for  a  hundred  years;  but  if  he  would 
go  back  to  his  boyhood  (though  he  does 
preserve  the  spirit  of  boyhood  remark- 
ably), and  go  from  school  to  that  same 
University  with  an  empty  pocket-book, 
he  might  find  some  difficulties  that  do  not 
exist  in  Michigan,  which  really  has  a 
State  University.  If  such  an  institution, 
free  to  all,  is  good  for  Michigan,  why 
not  for  Pennsylvania?  Notwithstanding 
friend  Brumbaugh's  statement,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  Pennsylvania  has 
not  a  State  University,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  question  proposed.  Is  it 
not  our  duty  as  directors,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  give  equal  opportunities  to 
all,  and  extend  them  as  far  as  possible? 
And  would  it  not  be  profitable  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  long  run  to  pro- 
vide means  to  develop  the  gifts  of  her 
children  to  the  fullest  extent?  If  so, 
then  the  logical  outcome  is  the  State  Uni- 
versity. If  knowledge  is  a  good  thing  in 
a  small  way,  as  public  school  theory 
must  take  for  granted,  it  ought  to  be  still 
better  in  a  larger  way.  We  can  set  no 
limit  to  the  growth  of  mind,  and  why 
limit  the  opportunity? 

F.  W.  Lockwood,  Montgomery'  county, 
said  he  was  opposed  to  a  State  University 
because  to  day  it  is  impracticable.  We  are 
busy  with  foundation  work,  trying  to  get 
the  common  school  lifted  to  higher  grade 
and  get  all  the  children  into  it;  we  want 
the  high  school  everywhere,  but  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  it,  because  public 


sentiment  has  not  been  educated  up  to 
demanding  it.  We  have  made  an  expjer- 
iment  in  the  way  of  a  State  college,  which 
has  been  the  subject  ofa  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule, and  not  much  praise.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  proposition  for  a  State  Univer- 
sity is  away  up  in  the  air — too  far  up  for 
serious  consideration.  The  time  may 
come,  will  come  in  the  future  perhaps, 
when  this  will  be  practical;  but  it  will  not 
be  until  after  we  have  paid  for  the  new 
capitol.  We  are  not  ready  for  this  matter 
and  had  better  discuss  something  else. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  was  closed 
here,  by  a  vote  of  41  ayes  to  11  noes. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions was  presented  and  read  by  the 
chairman,  Isaac  H.  Cleaver,  of  Berwyn, 
Chester  county.  As  this  committee  was 
in  session  while  the  Convention  was  act- 
ing upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  and  several  subjects  had  been 
considered  by  both  committees,  some  of 
the  resolutions  covered  subjects  already 
acted  upon.  On  motion,  the  several  res- 
olutions were  taken  up  seriatim  and  dis- 
posed of  as  follows: 

STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  presented  to 
the  legislature  of  our  State,  creating  state 
uniformity  and  publication  of  all  school 
text-books  used  in  our  public  schools, 
thereby  eliminating  competition  in  both 
selection  and  manufacture  of  such  text- 
books, preventing  the  proper  choice  neces- 
sary to  the  fullest  development  of  the  pupil, 
and  establishing  a  monopoly  in  publication 
that  must  prove  inestimably  harmful  and 
wasteful.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  emphatic- 
ally protests  against  the  passage  of  an^' 
such  law,  as  one  unwise  and  pernicious, 
because  it  will  deprive  the  pupils  of  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment  of  local  boards  and 
teachers,  and  thus  deter  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  upon  which  depenas  the  welfare 
of  future  generations  and  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Republic. 

Several  members  rose  to  inquire  if  that 
matter  had  not  been  already  disposed  of. 
The  chairman  explained  the  repetition 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

Resolved,  That  after  one  year's  experience 
with  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  we  most  heartily  approve  of  it, 
and  recommend  its  thorough  enforcement 
throughout  our  entire  State. 

Adopted  unanimously. 
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I.ONGER  TERM. 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  upon  our  senators 
and  representatives  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  school  term  to  at  least  seven 
months. 

Adopted  with  a  few  dissenting  votes. 

HIGH  SCHOOI.  LAW. 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  law  for  the 
establishment  of  high  schools,  passed  by  the 
last  legislature,  and  request  our  senators 
and  representatives  to  make  the  additional 
appropriation  to  render  the  same  effective. 

Supt.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna  county, 
said  he  had  offered  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  high  school  law  which  he  would 
like  to  have  embodied  in  this  resolution. 
The  chairman  replied  that  the  matter 
would  come  up  later,  and  the  resolution 
as  read  was  adopted  without  opposition. 

CLOSER  SUPERVISION. 
Resolved,  That  we  favor  legislation  pro- 
viding closer  supervision  for  our  schools, 
in  accordance  with  the  bill  reported  from 
the  committee  on  education  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

A  number  of  members  objected  to  the 
endorsement  of  a  particular  bill,  unless 
informed  of  its  provisions ;  and  on  mo- 
tion, the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  decided  vote. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

Resolved,  That  we  vigorously  protest 
against  any  reduction  in  the  present  appro- 
priation to  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

Adopted  unanimously, 

BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  establishing  boards  of  health 
in  townships,  with  the  same  powers  and 
duties  now  vested  in  such  boards  in  cities 
and  boroughs. 

Objection  being  made,  the  chairman 
explained  that  some  had  thought  that 
these  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
boards  of  directors,  but  as  this  had  been 
objected  to  at  the  previous  session,  it 
was  not  considered  best  to  press  that. 
Others  think  we  have  law  enough  to  jus- 
tify directors  now,  who  would  be  sus- 
tained in  exercising  these  powers  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  schools;  but  it  must 
reach  farther  to  be  effective.  We  can 
hardly  stretch  the  term  **  municipality '' 
to  cover  townships,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts need  the  protection. 

Peter  Berry,  Plummer,  Venango  county, 
said  he  lived  in  a  rural  district  where 
nuisances  abounded,  caused  by  the  oil  re- 
fineries. Some  of  the  land  is  so  poor  that 
a  rabbit  would  starve  on  it.     [Laughter.] 


Some  of  the  people  are  what  you  call 
**  mossbacks  **  here — we  call  them  **  hay- 
seeds;" and  they  seem  willing  to  stand 
anything  in  the  way  of  rubbish  dumped 
anywhere.  The  fragrance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  school- houses  is  peculiar. 
[Laughter.]  I  would  like  to  amend  this 
so  as  to  put  board  of  health  duties  upon 
the  road  commissioners,  with  a  resident 
physician  appointed  by  them  as  chairman. 

The  chairman  thought  we  should  not 
attempt  to  dictate  the  form  of  legislation. 

F.  L.  Carr,  Lackawanna  county :  I 
move  to  amend  the  resolution  so  that 
these  officers  shall  serve  without  pay. 

H.  H.  Rice,  Dauphin  county:  I  think 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  And  I  think 
experience  will  suggest  to  most  of  us 
that  road  supervisors  are  not  generally 
suitable  material  for  a  Board  of  Health. 

F.  B.  Wickersham,  Dauphin  county: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  service  without  pay  is 
usually  poor  service — excepting  of  course 
the  case  of  school  directors  [laughter]. 
I  should  oppose  placing  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  road  supervisors,  because  they 
are  generally  of  the  small  politician  class, 
and  if  the  nuisance  was  created  by  a  man 
who  controlled  a  few  votes,  it  would  stay 
there  forever.     [Laughter.] 

The  amendments  were  severally  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  resolution  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way — a  division 
showing  more  than  two-thirds  in  favor  of 
tabling  it. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  for  a  biennial  cen- 
sus to  be  taken  by  the  registration  assessors, 
of  all  children  of  legal  school  age. 

The  chairman  stated  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  presented  at  the  request  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  Stewart,  who 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  law. 

H.  B.  Eastbum,  Bucks  county:  That 
would  create  considerable  expense.  Are 
we  sure  of  commensurate  utility  ? 

State  Supt.  Schaeffer:  A  school  census 
had  better  be  made  under  supervision  of 
the  school  board.  Experience  with  the 
work  of  assessors  has  changed  my  opin- 
ion— there  are  such  ceaseless  complaints 
of  their  work.  Ohio  puts  this  work  in 
the  hands  of  the  educational  authorities, 
and  I  think  that  is  best. 

Deputy  Stewart  not  being  present, 
further  discussion  of  the  resolution  was 
postponed,  and  it  was  not  called  up  again. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to 
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his  Excellency  Gov.  D.  H.  Hastings,  and 
to  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  their  most  excellent 
addresses  before  our  Association,  and  the 
valuable  aid  rendered  in  arranging  for  this 
meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  our  very  able  presiding 
officer,  of  the  executive  committee  for  their 
untiring  labors  and  the  excellent  pro- 
gramme prepared  for  our  sessions,  and  of 
all  who  so  well  performed  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to 
the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Education,  who  so 
courteously  ottered  us  their  Assembly  Hall, 
affording  us  ample  room  for  our  evening 
session. 

These  three  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  committee  also  returned  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  negatived  : 

CONSOLIDATION    AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  allowing  directors  to  consoli- 
date schools  and  provide  free  transportation 
tor  pupils. 

The  chairman  said  the  committee  had 
negatived  this  because  they  believed 
there  was  already  law  enough  to  cover 
the  case. 

On  motion,  the  Association  sustained 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

ADJACENT   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  law  making  it 
mandatory  upon  directors  in  districts  adja- 
cent to  those  having  high  schools,  to  pay 
for  tuition  of  such  pupils  as  can  attend  such 
schools,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $5  per  month 
for  each  pupil. 

The  committee  had  negatived  this  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  unjust  to  make  it 
mandatory  upon  the  high  school  district 
to  receive  the  pupils  as  proposed.  The 
action  of  the  committee  was  ratified. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

Whereas,  The  high  school  law  requires 
principals  of  high  schools  of  the  second  and 
third  grade  to  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  those  of  the  first  grade;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 
sociation that  principals  of  high  schools  of 
the  second  and  third  grade  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  possess  the  qualifications  required 
for  the  first  grade,  provided  the  standard 
shall  not  be  lower  than  that  required  by  the 
law. 

The  committee  had  negatived  this  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  first- 
grade  high  schools,  and  would  lower  the 
average  grade. 


Supt.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna  county : 
The  law  as  it  stands  is  inoperative  in  our 
county  because  the  teachers  who  would 
be  principals  of  high  schools  if  estab- 
lished, cannot  pass  the  examination  for 
the  first  grade — so  we  lose  the  high 
school  altogether.  With  the  modifica- 
tion asked  for  by  this  resolution,  we 
could  start  some  eighteen  high  schools  of 
the  second  and  third  grade  when  there  is 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  the  principals  would 
qualify  for  the  first  grade. 

State  Supt.  Schaeffer:  As  I  drew  up 
the  act  that  is  now  in  force,  I  feel  like 
saying  a  word  here.  The  teachers  who 
want  to  work  in  high  schools  have  now 
had  two  years  in  which  to  qualify,  and 
another  year  must  elapse  before  any  ap- 
propriation can  be  operative.  We  ex- 
pected and  intended  to  encourage  princi- 
pals and  teachers  to  do  some  studying. 
It  has  given  a  third  year  to  the  element- 
ary course  in  the  Normal  schools,  and 
many  students  have  attended  summer 
schools  to  assist  in  preparing  themselves. 
In  one  Normal  school,  some  thirty  pupils 
are  trying  to  reach  the  standard.  I  fear 
if  we  should  put  into  high  schools  of 
third  grade  teachers  who  know  just 
enough  for  that  work,  they  will  never 
work  beyond  that  point.  The  reason 
the  high  school  has  not  grown  faster 
here  and  in  other  states  has  been  that  too 
many  of  the  teachers  had  not  knowledge 
and  information  sufficient  to  work  the 
high  school  upward.  We  must  know 
more  than  we  are  required  to  teach,  in 
this  age,  if  our  teaching  is  to  be  of  the 
best  sort.  I  agree  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee.  It  may  work  hardship 
in  some  cases,  as  did  the  additional 
branches  added  to  the  course  ;  but  the 
schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
and  if  teachers  cannot  or  will  not  qualify 
themselves,  let  them  step  out  and  do 
something  else.     [Applause.] 

H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia^  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  State  Superintendent 
take  that  stand.  If  the  high  schools  are 
to  come  up,  their  teachers  must  be  pre- 
pared for  higher  grade  work.  If  there  is 
but  a  pitcherful  ot  water  in  a  reservoir, 
you  cannot  get  it  out  with  a  pitcher;  it 
is  easy  enough  if  it  contains  1000  gallons. 
It  is  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  teachers,  for  unless 
that  is  done,  they  cannot  improve  the 
schools.  I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity 
to  adopt  a  resolution  of   this  kind.     If 
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you  have  not  properly  qualified  teachers 
at  home,  look  elsewhere  for  them;  you 
can  get  what  you  want,  if  you  pay  for  it. 

Supt.  Taylor:  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  What  I  want  is  the  establish- 
ment of  those  1 8  high  schools  of  the  third 
grade;  and  under  the  present  law  we 
will  get  none  of  them.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  other  mining  counties.  I  believe 
they  would  grow  into  second  and  first 
grade  schools;  but  even  if  they  did  not, 
we  would  be  better  off  than  at  present. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  require  a  third-grade 
principal  to  be  qualified  for  a  first-grade 
school.  Many  people  will  make  an  effort 
to  give  their  children  a  two  years'  course 
who  could  not  give  them  four. 

The  chairman  of  committee  on  resolu- 
tions said  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  question 
of  name;  let  the  Lackawanna  people 
raise  their  grammar  grade  as  high  as 
they  can,  and  keep  it  there. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  the 
negative  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  sustained. 

This  completed  the  items  considered  in 
the  report,  and  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions was  discharged  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Association. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  now 
made  report  through  its  chairman,  J.  K. 
Wildman,  Bucks  county,  who  said  it  had 
been  their  unanimous  desire  to  recom- 
mend the  reelection  of  the  present  pre- 
siding officer,  and  ihey  had  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  only  by  his  own 
persistent  protest.  All  of  us  know  his 
efficiency  and  energy,  and  the  thought 
and  time  he  has  given  to  the  formation 
and  prosperity  of  this  Association;  and 
all  will  unite  in  commending  his  example 
to  the  emulation  of  his  successors.  The 
following  list  of  officers  was  presented: 

President — Hon.    J.    P.    Elkin,    Indiana. 

Vice-  Presidents  —  H  ugh  B .  Eastburn , 
Bucks;  William  Repp,  Lackawanna ;  I.  S. 
Geist,  Lancaster. 

Rec,  Secretary — Harry  Sloyer,  Chester. 

Cor.  Secretary— I.  Elder  Peelor, Indiana. 

Treasurer— ^^v.  J.  K.  Knerr,  Lebanon. 
Executive  Co7nmittee.—Yi.  H.  Hubbert,  Phil- 
adelphia, Dr.  N.  B.  Lowman.  Fayette;  D.  F. 
Fortney,   Centre,    A.   T.    Heintzelman,   Al- 
toona:  Charles  H.  Foster,  Luzerne. 

Legislative  Committee — Emerson  Collins, 
Williamsport;  Isaac  A.  Cleaver,  Chester;  W. 
M.  Heimach,  Mifflin;  Hon.  Jas.  B.  Ham- 
mond, Westmoreland;  E.  W.  Parthemore. 
Harrisburg. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  gentle- 


men named  declared  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported 
their  expenses,  which  were  provided  for. 

E.  C.  Wagner,  Girardville,  Schuylkill 
county,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  principal  committees  of  this 
Association,  be  elected  delegates  to  the  De- 
partment of  Administration  auxiliary  to  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Wm.  McGeorge,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery 
county,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
received  with  applause 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  education  is  above 
and  should  be  devoid  of  partisan  politics; 
and 

WhereaSy  It  is  good  policy  to  retain  in 
service  faithful,  efficient  and  devoted  public 
servants;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  has  con- 
ducted the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  education;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly 
recommends  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Schaeffer  to  the 
office  he  now  holds. 

I.  A.  Cleaver,  Berwyn,  Chester  county: 
No  one  here  is  more  in  favor  of  what  the 
resolution  proposes  than  myself;  no  one  is 
a  better  friend  to  Dr.  Schaeffer,  or  more 
fully  appreciates  the  advantage  his  reap- 
pointment would  give  the  schools  of  the 
State;  but  I  believe  action  in  this  matter 
goes  beyond  the  province  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  would  make  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  future.  I  am  sure  that  the  Doctor 
agrees  with  me  in  this.  We  should  hold 
ourselves,  as  an  Association,  above  and 
beyond  all  personal  matters. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  While  I  appreciate  the 
good- will  of  the  friend  who  presented  this 
resolution,  and  the  general  feeling  mani- 
fested, I  ask  as  a  personal  favor  that  it  be 
withdrawn.  In  my  judgment  no  such 
action  should  be  taken.  As  citizens  you 
can  act  as  your  wishes  may  prompt,  but 
as  a  body  it  is  best  to  keep  solely  to  the 
consideration  of  educational  questions  on 
their  merits. 

Mr.  McGeorge:  Of  course  that  settles 
it,  and  I  will  withdraw  the  resolution, 
it  has  partly  accomplished  its  purpose  in 
making  evident  the  sentiment  of  those 
present,  and  we  will  hope  and  trust  that 
the  record  our  Superintendent  has  made, 
and  the  general  respect  and  affection  he 
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has  commanded,  will  have  due  influence 
with  the  appointing  power. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Supt.  Twitmyer,  of  Bethlehem:  I  was 
sent  here  by  our  board  to  take  notes  and 
report,  and  have  been  much  pleased. 
Two  things  have  impressed  me  most 
favorably:  i.  The  character  of  the  men 
composing  the  body — they  are  represent- 
ative men,  representative  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  2.  The  keynote  of  the  con- 
vention has  been  the  good  of  the  child;  it 
is  well  that  this  age  dignifies  childhood, 
since  what  is  put  into  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  boy  and  girl  to-day  will  be  reflected 
in  noble  citizenship  to-morrow.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  solid  resistance  to  any 
effort  to  lower  the  grade  of  the  high 
school.  Lowering  of  grade  means  retard- 
ing of  progress.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  here — one  which  teachers 
seldom  have — and  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  saying  so. 

Peter  Berry,  Venango  county:  When  I 
get  home  on  Saturday  and  meet  my 
board,  I  shall  tell  them  I  have  met  with 
a  band  of  typical  citizens,  who  came  here 
at  their  own  expense  for  the  good  of  their 
communities.  I  came  300  miles,  and 
should  not  regret  if  it  had  been  1,000 
miles.  Only  the  intelligence  of  our  people 
enabled  us  to  get  into  shape  so  quickly 
after  a  great  civil  war;  and  these  meetings 
help  to  advance  us  still  further.  Such  a 
meeting  as  this  does  a  man  good. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Jeffries,  Chester  city:  I  am 
glad  I  came  here,  and  I  go  back  to  try  to 
secure  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
law.  [Applause.]  I  think  we  have  im- 
bibed enough  of  the  spirit  of  this  meeting 
to  do  something  with  the  other  nine  votes. 
[Laughter.]  I  hope  the  high  school  law 
will  become  generally  operative,  and  that 
the  curriculum  will  be  so  adj  usted  to  that 
of  the  colleges  that  when  pupils  are  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  they  can  enter 
college  without  conditions.  I  think  we 
waste  some  time  in  the  lower  grades  on 
unnecessary  work. 

VISITING   LEGISLATORS. 

Throughout  the  sessions,  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
present  and  interested  spectators.  The 
Chair  now  called  upon  a  few  of  them  for 
remarks,  to  which  responses  were  made 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Jason  Sexton  :  The  alumni  to 
which  I  belong  are  graduates  of  a  little 
red  school  house  up  among  the  hills  of 


New  York,  and  I  hardly  feel  like  getting^ 
up  before  the  captains  of  education,  and 
telling  them  how  little  I  know  about  it. 
We  should  give  our  children  greater  ad- 
vantages than  our  parents  could  give  us; 
and  we  are  doing  it.  We  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  what  Pennsylvania  has  done. 
I  will  only  say  this:  when  you  have  de- 
cided what  is  best  to  be  done  along  this 
line,  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  as  a 
legislator  to  help  get  it  done,  and  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can.     [Applause.] 

Col.  B.  F.  Moore:  I  was  struck  with 
the  Governor's  remark  yesterday  that  the 
school  and  the  church  should  develop  on 
parallel  lines.  But  we  must  not  alto- 
gether lose  sight  of  the  politicians ;  they 
are  considered  below  par  in  these  days, 
perhaps  not  entirely  by  their  own  fault. 
The  foundation  of  our  government  is  laid 
upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  when  that  equality  is 
disturbed,  it  must  be  restored  if  we  are  to 
be  secure.  There  is  something  wrong, 
wrong  where  a  single  man's  say-so  over- 
balances 10,000  votes.  We  need  not  mix 
church  and  school  and  politics — each  has 
its  work  on  its  own  line,  and  we  want  it 
as  thoroughly  and  honestly  done  on  one 
line  as  on  the  other.  I  think  you  were 
wisely  advised  to  withdraw  the  resolution 
offered  awhile  ago — there  should  be  no 
appearance  of  encroaching  on  another's 
province.  In  your  development  of  edu- 
cation, I  hope  you  will  make  it  as  broad 
as  the  capabilities  of  the  human  mind. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert:  I  am  glad  I  re- 
mained over  to  meet  this  body.  Though 
engaged  most  of  my  life  in  educational 
work,  I  sometimes  grow  lukewarm  and 
discouraged ;  but  meetings  like  this,  and 
words  like  that  of  our  Chief  Executive 
yesterday,  put  more  backbone  into  a 
man.  I  will  go  back  to  the  House  to 
work  harder  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  ever  before.  When  the  compulsory- 
law  was  before  the  Legislature,  I  held  up 
the  House  one  whole  day  to  get  a  better 
bill;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  body  en- 
dorsing some  of  the  views  then  held. 
The  Committee  on  Education  acted  the 
other  day  on  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  educational  measure  of  this 
session — increasing  the  term  to  seven 
months;  and  there  was  but  one  solitary 
vote  in  the  Committee  against  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
it  will  pass.  As  the  school  system  we  are 
so  proud  of  had  to  be  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing minority,  so  it  will  be  with  this; 
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but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take 
this  step  forward  in  a  most  important  and 
necessary  direction,  and  that  this  is  the 
Legislature  to  do  it.     [Applause.] 

VISITING  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There  being  several  county  superinten- 
dents present,  some  them  throughout  the 
session,  they  were  invited  to  address  the 
Association.  The  following  responses 
were  made: 

Supt.  W.  H.  Blotter,  Bucks  county:  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  could  attend  a 
meeting  like  this  and  not  get  fresh  inspi- 
ration for  work.  The  tone  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  thought  and  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  profitable  papers  and 
discussions,  all  have  been  helpful  and 
encouraging. 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware  county: 
I  was  present  at  your  first  Convention, 
and  thought  it  advisable  to  come  again. 
I  have  been  pleased  and  profited  by  the 
discussions  and  papers,  including  the 
excellent  address  of  the  President.  What 
particularly  delighted  me  was  the  posi- 
tive stand  taken  on  the  text-book  ques- 
tion. What  we  have  heard  here  is  evi- 
dence that  enlightened  directors  are  the 
right  men  to  select  books.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  marked  by  a  decision 
that  showed  the  members  knew  what 
they  were  about.  This  Association  de- 
serves to  live  and  grow,  as  it  will. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp,  Berks  county  :  At 
this  late  hour,  the  best  speech  I  can 
make  is  to  say  "Amen**  to  what  my 
brethren  have  so  well  said,  and  I  do  so 
heartily. 

A  HARRISBURG  DIRECTOR. 

W.  Howard  Day,  of  the  Harrisburg 
school  board,  said  no  one  could  be  here 
without  being  benefited  and  instructed. 
He  was  proud  of  his  membership  in  this 
body,  and  wished  there  were  a  blank  cer- 
tificate he  could  have  filled  up,  to  hang 
up  with  some  other  such  souvenirs  he 
had  at  home.  We  have  got  down  to 
building  upon  the  child,  to  the  proper  real- 
ization of  its  importance,  as  the  bud  of 
immortality.  The  castle-builder  in  the 
sand  to-day  will  to-morrow  be  the  castle- 
builder  of  eternity — the  future  poet,  and 
singer,  and  statesman,  the  future  nation, 
the  future  church  of  the  living  God,  all 
are  the  children  of  to-day  [applause],  and 
as  we  realize  this  conception  our  work 
will  become  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  lies 
with  us  to  mould  the  future  of  American 
citizenship. 


CU)SING  REMARKS  FROM  CHAIR. 

President  Quimby:  I  understand  that 
President-elect  Elkin  could  not  be  here, 
so  I  cannot  introduce  him.  I  cannot  ad- 
journ this  meeting  without  expressing 
my  sense  of  the  consideration  and  for- 
bearance extended  to  me  by  all  the  mem- 
bers. I  have  never  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  any  body  that  manifested  a 
happier  disposition.  It  is  evidently  a 
body  of  picked  men,  representative  of  the 
best  class  of  directors  and  superintend- 
ents, which  adds  to  the  honor  of  being 
your  presiding  officer.  We  had  no  pre- 
cedents, our  constitution  was  purposely 
made  simple,  we  had  no  iron-clad  rules, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  done  that 
seemed  unduly  lax  or  severe  was  done 
with  a  view  to  expedite  our  business.  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
Men  who  will  spend  $25  from  their  own 
pockets  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
their  public  duties,  have  a  real  interest 
in  them;  and  the  prompt  objection  to 
any  claim  for  compensation  was  a  healthy 
sign  in  a  time  when  some  other  signs  are 
not  quite  so  healthy.  I  believe  we  all 
feel  the  serious  responsibility  of  an  office 
— not  only  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
people's  money,  but  in  the  more  import- 
ant trust  of  the  people's  children.  Let 
us  aim  at  all  times  to  do  our  full  duty, 
which  cannot  be  discharged  without  giv- 
ing it  time  and  thought.  We  will  all  say 
as  we  go  home,  I  think  that  "  it  was  good 
to  be  here."  Let  us  keep  up  our  organi- 
zation and  work  for  local  associations  in 
townships,  counties  and  cities — we  can 
do  better  work  collectively  than  individ- 
ually. 

treasurer's  report. 

H.  H.  Rice,  Dauphin  county,  reported 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  as  follows: 

Receipts  last  year ^2  61 

Expenditures  last  year 19  00 

Balance $3  61 

Receipts  this  year 40  00 

Total $43  61 

Expenditures  this  year 26  54 

Balance  in  treasury $^7  07 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia:  I 
think  as  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
smooth  running  of  the  meeting,  we  all 
realize  our  great  obligation  to  our  pre- 
siding officer,  who  made  it  possible.  It 
would  not  be  justice  to  ourselves  to  ad- 
journ without  giving  formal  recognition 
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to  our  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services. 
I  therefore  propose  that  we  tender  him 
our  thanks  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  vote  was  unanimous. 

Several  members  inquiring  if  these 
proceedings  would  be  published,  Mr.  J. 

C.  Brown,  of  Bloomsburg,  said  The  School 
Journal  would  have  full  reports,  and  that 
every  School  Board  received  a  copy  for  its 
Secretary  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  entire 
board  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 
His  district  did  this,  and  encouraged  the 
teachers  to  use  The  Journal,  which  was 
done  at  district  institutes. 

The  President  then  adjourned  the  ses- 
sion sijie  die, 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS   IN   ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  delegates,  substitutes 
and  visitors  given  privilege  of  the  floor, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  (with  other 
courtesies),  to  Corresponding  Secretary 
Elder  Peelor,  of  Indiana,  Pa.  As  will 
be  seen,  39  counties  and  7  cities  are  repre- 
sented by  an  aggregate  of  153  persons,  all 
directors  unless  otherwise  designated. 
Distance  and  expense  considered,  it  is  a 
good  showing  of  the  interest  taken  in 
their  work  by  these  important  officers : 
From  Counties, 

Adams— Isaac    Hoechst,   H.   L.  Strayer, 

D.  L.  Plank,  J.  R.  Bittinger,  A.  H.  Kready. 
Allegheny — C.  J.  Vance. 

Bedford — Wm.  Lauder,  Wm.  S.  Lysinger. 

Berks— Lyman  Umstead,  Adam  Minnich, 

Dr.  F.  R.  Brunner,  County  Superintendent 

E.  M.  Rapp. 

Blair — Ira  Wentzel. 

Bucks — Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Esq.,  Jno.  K. 
Wildman,  County  Superintendent  Wm.  H. 
Slotter. 

Centre— D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  H.  E.  Holtz- 
worth,  Co.  Superintendent  C.  L.  Gramley. 

Chester— Thos.  W.  Baldwin,  Dr.  M.  E. 
Conrad,  Isaac  A.  Cleaver,  Harry  Sloyer,  W. 
Jno.  Campbell,  Rev.  W.  L.  Bull. 

Clearfield— J.  W.  Bell,  J.  C.  Barclay,  T. 
L.  Snyder. 

Clinton— Thos.  A.  Roberts,  L.  G.  Heck. 

Columbia — John  R.  Townsend,  J.  C. 
Brown. 

Cumberland— L.  (x.  Firestine,  S.  W.  Lehn, 
W.  L.  Duncan,  E.  F.  Gilbert,  Robt.  L. 
Myers,  F.  C.  Frick,  A.  G.  Eberly,  Siipt.  I. 
L.  Bryner,  Principal  G.  M.  D.  Eckels  (Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  School). 

Dauphin— J.  F.  Raymond,  Allen  K.  Wal- 
ton, F.  B.  Wickersham,  D.  M.  Stoudt,  J. 
A.  Balesbaugh,  H.  H.  Rice.  H.  M.  Witraan, 
J.  C.  Debs,  County  Superintendent  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Supt.  H.  H.  Weber  (Middletown), 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinness  (Steelton). 


Delaware— Jas.  W.  Howarth,  B.  S.  Fel- 
lows, W.  Lane  Verlenden,  Dr.  H.  L.  Smed- 
ley,  T.  E.  Bullock,  County  Superintendent 

A.  G.  C.  Smith. 

Fayette— S.  M.  Wakefield,  Dr.  N.  Bert 
Lowman. 

Franklin— H.  D.  Small. 

Huntingdon — R.  J.  Coons. 

Indiana— J.  F.  Hood,  D.  E.  Thompson, 
Hon.  Jno.  P.  Elkin,  Elder  Peelor.  T.  S. 
Pierce. 

Lackawanna— Wm.  Repp,  J.  P.  Moore,  J. 
J.  O'Mollov,  F.  L.  Carr,  County  Superin- 
tendent J.  C.  Taylor. 

Lancaster— S.  S.  Kraybill,  J.  W\  Eshle- 
man,  D.  D.  Herr,  E.  G.  Reist,  I.  H.  Hilde- 
brand,  I.  S.  Geist,  J.  D.  Pyott  {iox  Journal), 

Lebanon— J.  B.  Gerberich,  W.  A.  Bach- 
man,  D.  O.  Mader,  M.  L.  Black. 

Luzerne— Geo.  Fancourt.  W.  T.  Hibbs, 
C.  H.  Foster,  Edw.  Gibbons,  Jacob  Webster, 
John  J.  Morahan,  Solomon  Deeble,  Supt. 
Irving  A.  Heikes  (Plymouth). 

Lycoming — Howard  Lyon,  Jno.  W.  Grier, 
Hon.  J.  E.  Wilson. 

Mifflin  — Dr.  S.  H.  Rothrock,  W.  M. 
Heimach. 

Montgomery  —  H.  H.  Quimby,  C.  H. 
Caley,  F.  W.  Lockwood,  Thos.  Williams, 
Comly  Walton,  Wm.  McGeorge. 

Northampton — Geo.  H.  Harleman,  S.  R. 
Odenwelder,  M.  J.  Shimer,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Swartz.  W.  B.  Lilly,  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twit- 
myer  (Bethlehem). 

Northumberland — David  W.  Cooper,  Isaac 
M.  Jones. 

Perry- J.  B.  Lehr. 

Schuylkill— Ed.  E.  Kearcher,  Dr.  Chas. 
E.  Quail,  E.  C.  Wagner. 

Snyder— Dr.  E.  W.  Tool,  County  Super- 
intendent F.  C.  Bowersox. 

Somerset — W.  H.  Sanner. 

Sullivan— Hon.  M.  J.  Phillips. 

Tioga— A.  B.  Hitchcock. 

Union — H.  C.  Brown,  Isaac  F.  Brown, 
Saml.  F.  Prowell. 

Venango— Peter  Berry,  C.  D.  Phipps. 

Washington — M.  H.  Borland,  Wm.  Dun- 
lap. 

Wayne— Hon.  W.  W.  Mumford,  AlonzoT. 
Searle,  County  Superintendent  D.  L.  Hower. 

Westmoreland— J.  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Jas.  B.  Hammond,  Jno.  A.  Stevenson. 

York— A.  K.  Frey. 

From  Cities. 

Altoona— A.  C.  Lytle,  B.  M.  Bunker. 

Chester— Dr.  D.  \\\  Jeffries,  John  R.  Cul- 
lingworth,  Jos.  T.  Oliver,  J.  C.  Ross,  Thos. 
H.  Higgins. 

Harrisburg— S.  H.  Garland,  W.  Howard 
Day,  E.  W.  Passmore,  City  Superintendent 
L.  O.  Foose. 

Lebanon — Rev.  J.  K.  Knerr,  J.  S.  Krause, 

B.  F.  Seltzer,  J.  K.  Funck.  F.  W.  Frost.       . 
Philadelphia  —  H.     H.     Hubbert,     Wm. 

Wri^ley. 
WiUiamsport — Emerson  Collins,  Esq. 
York— J.  Hamilton  Small. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  eentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z?^fA^. 

Ye  may  be  ave  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepln'.— &orrA  Farmer. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


IN  the  programme  of  the  Convention  of 
Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  March  loth,  nth  and  12th,  there 
have  been  three  or  four  additions  and 
changes  since  its  publication  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Journal.  Supt.  Edward 
Brooks,  Philadelphia,  will  discuss  *'The 
New  Psychology  ;'*  Prof.  F.  H.Greene, 
of  West  Chester,  "English  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Public  Schools;"  Prof. 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  Cincinnati,  **  Music  and 
Literature;"  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of 
Johnstown,  **  Course  of  Study."  The 
principals  of  Normal  schools  and  High 
schools,  and  all  other  friends  of  popular 
education,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  convention. 


OUT  OF  THE  FIRE. 


UTTER    AND    COMPLETE    DESTRUCTION — 

ALMOST   NOTHING   LEFT  FROM 

THE   FIRE. 

IN  the  recent  disastrous  fire  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  at  Harrisburg,  by  which 
the  Capitol  building  was  destroyed,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  lost 
many  valuable  records  as  well  as  essential 
data  which  will  delay  for  several  weeks 
the  issue  of  the  remaining  school  war- 
rants. The  books  containing  the  warrants 
which  were  to  be  sent  out  to  the  unpaid 
districts,  and  the  complete  list  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  paid,  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  districts  which  have  re- 
ceived their  appropriation,  must  now  be 
ascertained  from  the  warrants  as  they 
come  back  to  the  State  Treasurer's  office. 
New  blanks  must  be  mailed  to  the  unpaid 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  their  treasurers;  and  then 
new  warrants  must  be  drawn  for  the 
amounts  still  unpaid.  Hence  the  school 
districts  must  be  at  the  inconvenience  of 
waiting  for  their  appropriation  until  the 


machinery  of  the  office  can  again  be  got 
into  working  order.  Everybody  is  doing 
and  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  we  hope  by  the  middle 
of  March  to  have  this  department  of  the 
work  fairly  under  control.  We  are  very 
sorry  that  there  should  be  occasion  for 
this  delay,  but  not  a  day  will  be  lost  in 
bringing  the  work  into  such  order  that 
payments  can  be  resumed  aud  proceed 
rapidly  forward. 

The  bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Higbee,  his 
large  and  costly  portrait,  as  well  as  the 
handsome  portraits  of  Drs.  Burrowes  and 
Wickersham,  and  smaller  pictures  of  State 
Supts.  Hickok  and  Coburn,  of  ex -Sena- 
tor Breck,  who  framed  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1834,  and  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  whose  eloquence  saved  the  system 
in  1835,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  It 
will  require  much  time  and  money  to  re- 
place the  books  of  reference  and  other 
volumes  of  the  library  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  which  have  been 
the  accumulation  of  a  half  century  or 
longer. 

The  metallic  cases  in  which  the  records 
were  kept,  so  far  as  known,  afforded  very 
little  protection  against  the  flames.  The 
ventilating  flues  and  the  spaces  between 
the  ceilings  and  floors  hastened  the  spread 
of  the  fire,  and  many  of  those  in  the  build- 
ing, including  the  messenger  of  the  School 
Department,  ex-Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss,  had 
a  very  narrow  escape.  When  we  recall 
his  and  our  own  experience,  and  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  Department  went 
down  to  destruction,  we  cannot  but  think 
what  might  have  happened  had  the  fire 
occurred  with  everybody  present  in  this 
death  trap,  eager  to  save  records  and 
other  things  of  value  !  One  or  another 
might  have  taken  risks  too  great,  or  re- 
mained a  moment  too  long!  We  regard 
it  cause  for  especial  gratitude  that  almost 
everybody  was  absent  from  the  Depart- 
ment, directly  over  the  Senate  Chamber, 
when  the  smouldering  fire  broke  out  so 
furiously,  carrying  everything  before  it. 

Temporary  quarters  having  been  se- 
cured for  the  School  Department  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Locust  streets,  long  before 
this  appears  in  print  all  the  force  at  com- 
mand will  be  busy  morning,  noon,  and 
night  to  re-organize  the  work  and  to  repair 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  disaster  that  has 
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so  suddenly  overtaken  us.  Through  the 
kindness  of  General  Frank  Reeder,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  desks  were 
at  once  provided  in  his  department  for 
the  homeless  School  men  on  **  the  Hill/' 
until  new  rooms  could  be  fitted  up  else- 
where. This  generous  courtesy  is 
heartily  appreciated  by  the  oflScials  of  the 
School  Department,  though  we  trust 
there  may  never  be  any  occasion  for  them 
to  return  the  favor  in  kind. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Knauss  has  kindly 
written  the  following  article,  somewhat 
in  detail,  which  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  throughout  the  State: 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
occupied  two  large  rooms  over  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol building,  and  these  were  considered  the 
most  pleasantly  located,  and  most  com- 
fortable offices  on  "  Capitol  Hill."  The 
rooms  had  recently  been  remodeled, 
painted,  papered,  carpeted,  and  partly 
refurnished,  making  very  cheerful  and 
comfortable  quarters.  In  this  remodeled 
condition  they  were  re-occupied  February 
22,  1896. 

The  north  room  was  occupied  by  the 
two  deputy  State  Superintendents,  the 
financial,  the  statistical  and  the  recording 
clerks,  the  messenger,  and  the  steno- 
grapher and  typewriter,  each  having  a 
separate  desk.  This  room,  when  re- 
fitted, was  furnished  with  metallic  cases, 
files  and  drawers,  in  which  were  stored 
the  official  records,  files  of  important 
papers,  and  blanks. 

The  other  room  was  used  by  the  State 
Superintendent  as  a  private  office.  This 
contained  large  bookcases  whose  shelves 
were  filled  with  many  rare  and  valuable 
books — books  of  reference,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, the  Department  law  library, 
full  sets  each  of  the  Colonial  Records  and 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  forty- four  vol- 
umes of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jotirnal^ 
and  a  full  series  of  School  Reports  of  the 
different  State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction.  On  the  walls  were  sus- 
pended, in  costly  gold  frames,  the  large 
and  well  executed  portraits  of  deceased 
State  Superintendents,  Doctors  Burrowes, 
Wickersham  and  Higbee.  The  bronze 
bust  of  Dr.  Higbee,  upon  a  handsome 
ebony  pedestal,  purchased  by  the  schools 
of  the  State  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
feature  of  striking  interest  in  this  room. 

The  School  Department  wiis  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  had  cause  to  pride  itself  on 
the  full  and  complete  files  and  records 


which  it  possessed,  all  of  them  carefully 
indexed  for  easy  and  ready  reference. 

On  Tuesday,  February  2,  on  my  return 
to  the  office,  after  a  lunch  down  town,  I 
met  Dr.  N.  C  Schaeffer  in  the  office, 
getting  ready  to  go  to  his  dinner.  After 
a  few  minutes'  pleasant  conversation  he 
left  the  room,  but  returned  immediately, 
saying  that  he  feared  the  building  was  on 
fire,  and  called  my  attention  to  smoke 
issuing  from  under  the  washboard  in  the 
hall,  on  the  side  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor's room,  which  was  just  across  the 
hall  from  our  rooms.  The  door  leading- 
into  this  room  was  locked,  but  was  opened 
at  once  by  those  inside  who  apparently 
had  discovered  the  fire  at  about  the  same 
time  we  did.  Among  them  was  the 
Senate  librarian,  Mr.  Herman  P.  Miller, 
who  with  others  went  to  the  end  of  the 
hall  to  bring  into  use  the  stationary  hose, 
while  I  removed  the  washboard  with  a 
hatchet.  The  fire  was  discovered  burning 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  over  the 
Senate  library.  A  stream  of  water  from 
the  hose  directed  upon  it  seemed  to  have 
very  little  effect,  and  soon  it  was  burning 
fiercely.  On  returning  to  our  office, 
smoke  was  discovered  issuing  through 
crevices  in  the  floor.  After  a  moment's 
consultation  as  to  what  course  to  take, 
whether  to  aid  in  fighting  the  fire,  or  to 
try  to  save  some  of  the  records,  we  de- 
cided on  the  latter,  as  we  could  be  of  little 
service  in  the  other  direction. 

When  there  are  a  thousand  things  of 
almost  equal  value  and  importance  that 
ought  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  decide  which  should  be  taken  first. 
The  records  of  the  financial  clerk  were 
taken  as  far  as  they  could  be  found  at  the 
moment,and  carried  into  the  private  room 
of  the  State  Superintendent  because  a 
little  farther  from  the  fire.  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Holland,  carried  these 
records  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  I  was  in  the  meantime  gath- 
ering other  files  and  records  belonging  to 
the  same  clerk.  At  this  time  the  ceiling 
in  the  hall,  just  outside  of  our  rooms, 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  woodwork  overhead  was  all  on 
fire.  The  smoke  in  the  rooms  had  become 
so  dense  that  I  had  to  throw  open  the 
windows.  The  fire  was  making  its  way 
through  the  ceiling  of  our  room,  when 
some  one  in  the  hall  called  to  me  to  leave 
the  rooms  at  once,  as  the  loft  was  all 
ablaze,  and  the  ceiling  might  drop  at  any 
moment,    I    hurriedly    caught    up    the 
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records  and  files  that  I  had  collected, 
hurried  over  with  them  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  returned  to  save,  if 
possible,  some  other  records,  but  on 
getting  through  the  rotunda  to  the  foot 
of  the  spiral  stairway,  a  volume  of  dense 
smoke  forced  me  back.  I  had  barely  left 
the  rotunda  and  stepped  off  the  portico  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  when  a 
terrific  explosion  occurred  inside  the 
building,  hurling  pieces  of  glass,  plaster- 
ing, and  wood,  in  all  directions.  This 
explosion  gave  additional  vent  and  force 
to  the  flames, and  spread  the  fire  in  every 
direction.  Everybody  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the 
building,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  doomed 
and  that  the  fire  was  beyond  human  con- 
trol. 

The  flames  then  made  their  way  into  the 
loft  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  and 
over  the  large  hall  occupied  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  also  spread 
eastward  into  the  Committee  rooms  over 
the  corridor  in  the  annex  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  State  library,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  fine  old  building,  with  its 
sumptuous  legislative  halls,  its  offices 
and  office  appliances,  libraries  and  records, 
costly  furniture  and  ornamentation,  was 
a  mass  of  ruins. 

From  the  first  a  strong  northeast  wind 
drove  the  flames  in  the  direction  of  the 
offices  of  the  School  Department,  and  the 
fire  seemed  to  burn  most  fiercely  on  that 
side  of  the  building.  Everything  belong- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, excepting  the  few  records  named 
above,  was  destroyed,  not  even  a  blank 
being  left.  The  Deputy  Superintendents 
and  each  of  the  clerks  lost  valuable  pri- 
vate ofiicial  papers  and  records,  and  other 
individual  effects. 

Besides  the  loss  sustained  in  the  prop- 
erty in  the  offices,  there  were  destroyed 
in  the  storage  room  in  the  cellar  about 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  and  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  large  bound  Re- 
ports of  1896  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  These  were  in  pro- 
cess of  being  packed  and  shipped. 

The  loss  of  records  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  great,  and  can 
never  be  fully  repaired.  But  in  this 
calamity  it  is  especially  fortunate,  when 
everything  must  be  started  anew,  that  all 
the  officials  of  the  Department  have  had 


large  experience  in  the  work.  They 
know  the  field  and  the  work  of  the  office, 
and  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make 
good  the  loss  and  to  restore  the  Depart- 
ment in  every  way  to  its  old-time  vigor 
and  usefulness. 

The  School  Gazette,  February  19th,  says 
in  an  article  on  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
School  Department :  **  The  daily  papers 
have  had  much  to  say  about  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  Capitol  fire,  but  they 
contained  little  about  the  loss  to  the 
School  Department,  which  was  the  heavi- 
est sufferer  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
State  government  that  were  burned  out. 
Here  is  an  inventory  of  what  was  saved, 
(i)  Warrant  Books  from  1891-95— all 
other  records  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  public  schools  being  in  ashes ;  (2) 
The  Normal  School  warrant  books ;  (3) 
a  list  of  taxables  for  1895 ;  and  (4)  the 
decrees  of  courts  making  new  districts  for 
the  year  of  '95  and  '96.  The  School  De- 
partment is  to-day  almost  what  it  would 
be  had  it  been  organized  yesterday,  so 
far  as  records  are  concerned. 

**The  most  important  and  valuable 
things  destroyed  are  as  follows :  (i)  War- 
rant Book,  containing  the  amounts  of  the 
appropriations  to  be  paid  to  the  districts 
of  the  state.  About  $4,000,000  had  been 
paid ;  the  balance  cannot  be  paid  until 
the  unpaid  districts  have  forwarded  new 
affidavits  and  certificates.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Glenn,  the  financial  clerk,  had  taken 
a  list  of  the  taxables  and  amounts  of  ap- 
propriation for  each  district  to  his  home 
early  last  summer,  thinking:  that  a  fire  in 
the  Capitol  was  a  possibility.  (2)  All 
records  of  Permanent  Certificates  and 
College  Graduate  Certificates.  (3)  All 
the  records  of  elections  of  county  and  city 
superintendents  back  to  1854,  are  gone. 
(4)  The  library  of  the  department,  con- 
taining all  its  own  reports,  and  the  reports 
of  many  States  in  the  Union,  together 
with  many  literary  and  scientific  books, 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  etc.  (5) 
The  portraits  of  ex-State  Superintendents, 
and  the  bust  of  Dr.  Higbee,  paid  for  by 
the  school  children  of  the  state. 

**  Superintendents'  reports  for  1896  for- 
tunately had  been  sent  out  to  all  the 
county  superintendents  except  those  of 
Dauphin,  Wayne  and  Washington ;  but 
the  cities  and  boroughs  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived theirs.  Deputy  Stewart  has  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  county  superintendents 
asking  them  to  share  with  the  boroughs 
and  cities  in  their  counties.     Every  one 
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of  the  officials  lost  heavil}'  in  the  form  of 
private  papers,  scraps,  letters,  etc.  Mr. 
Houck  had  been  collecting  material  for 
years  for  a  book  that  he  contemplated  to 
write.  Mr.  Glenn  had  lost  some  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars  in  coin,  a  part  of  which  he 
recovered  a  few  days  ago  among  the  ruins 
of  his  desk,  which  had  dropped  down  into 
the  bath-room  of  the  Senate  Chamber." 
The  list  of  college  graduate  certificates 
referred  to  above  and  the  entire  list  of 
county,  city,  borough  and  township 
superintendents  since  the  creation  of  the 
office,  can  all  be  recovered  from  the  files 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School JoumaL  Also, 
the  lists  of  Permanent  Certificates  until 
within  a  recent  period.  Indeed,  the  value 
of  this. periodical  is  most  evident  at  a  time 
of  disaster  like  the  present.  It  contains 
nearly  everything  of  importance  in  the 
history  and  development  of  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania. 


DIRECTORS*  CONVENTION. 


THE  second  State  Convention  of  School 
Directors  was  held  at  Harrisburg  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednes- 
day and  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary ID  and  II,  1897.  The  discussions 
were  kept  on  a  high  plane  and  evinced  a 
grasp  of  educational  problems  that  was 
both  surprising  and  inspiring.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  in 
attendance.  The  words  of  Gov.  Hastings 
gave  those  present  new  courage  for  the 
fight  against  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  It 
was  gratifying  to  hear  reports  of  the  good 
already  accomplished  by  the  law  making 
school  attendance  compulsory.  Where 
directors  wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  not 
acting,  it  seems  that  excuses  valid  in  their 
own  eyes  can  readily  be  found.  From 
the  days  when  the  law  was  given  on  Mt. 
Sinai  down  to  our  time,  men  have  always 
been  able  to  discover  reasons  for  not  obey- 
ing the  divine  law,  but  their  disobedience 
has  never  been  excused  by  the  Almighty. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  directors  have 
been  in  earnest  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  the  obstacles  which  at  first  looked 
so  formidable  seem  to  have  vanished  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  law. 
The  very  sensible  paper  of  D.  F.  Fortney, 
Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  on  the  exposition  and 
enforcement  of  the  law,  should  be  read 
by  the  directors  who  have  not  yet  tried  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect. 


The  question  of  the  State  publication 
of  text- books  was  thoroughly  discussed. 
All  who  spoke  were  so  decidedly  against 
the  scheme  that  when  they  got  through 
with  their  dissection  and  exposition  of 
its  weakness,  there  was  not  even  a  corpse 
visible. 

That  so  many  men  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duty  as  school  directors, 
should  be  willing  to  leave  their  homes 
and,  at  their  own  expense,  come  to  Har- 
risburg for  the  sake  of  discussing  educa- 
tional questions,  speaks  well  for  the  future 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ex-Senator 
Brunner  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
when  the  vaccination  law  was  enacted. 
The  very  sensible  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed, show  that  the  medical  man  does 
not  necessarily  become  an  enthusiast  on 
questions  relating  to  his  profession.  Had 
his  views  been  incorporated  into  the  act, 
much  of  the  friction  between  patrons  and 
directors  would  have  been  avoided. 


TWO  TEACHERS. 


THE  list  of  subscribers  to  a  periodical 
that  has  been  published  for  many 
years  should  contain  some  names  at  least 
that  become  as  familiar  as  the  faces  of  old 
friends.  For  thirty  years  or  longer  we 
have  continued  the  name  of  Richard 
Chad  wick  upon  The  Journal  \\sX,,  as  from 
year  to  year  he  has  sent  his  order  for  re- 
newal. He  has  been  a  subscriber  for 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years.  At 
times  he  has  contributed  a  common-sense 
article  to  our  columns  upon  some  topic  of 
importance  to  the  schools  in  which  he 
felt  more  than  passing  interest.  We 
have  wondered  who  and  what  manner  of 
man  he  was — knowing  of  him  only  that 
he  was  a  good  man,  staunch  and  true, 
sincere,  in  earnest,  and  growing  old.  A 
newspaper  clipping  which  comes  to  our 
desk  tells  a  story  of  strong  ancestry,  a 
manly  life,  and  painless  death. 

Richard  Chadwick  was  born  in  Shippen 
township,  Cameron  county,  Dec.  17, 
1820,  and  was  a  resident  of  this  township 
all  his  life.  He  died  at  his  home  Dec. 
27,  1896,  going  to  bed  in  his  usual  health 
and  passing  away  as  he  slept,  apparently 
without  a  struggle.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  William  Brewster,  who 
came  over  from  England  in  the  famous 
Mayflower,  in  1620.  His  grandfather, 
Elihu  Chadwick,  was  a  colonel  in   the 
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Revolutionary  war,  and  at  an  early  day 
settled  in  what  is  now  Shippen  township. 
Bearing  the  impress  of  his  sturdy  ancestry, 
he  was  of  that  quality  which  character- 
ized so  many  of  the  early  settlers,  and  all 
forms  of  frivolity  or  trickery  were  unknown 
to  him.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  in  his 
death  there  is  great  loss  to  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  lived  so  long.  He  was 
**one  of  the  landmarks  of  his  native 
county.'*  He  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  at  a  very  early  age,  to  which  he 
adhered  all  his  life.  He  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  school  work,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  his  part  of  the 
State,  which  vocation  he  followed  for 
about  fifty  years.  When  Cameron  county 
was  organized  Mr.  Chadwick  was  made 
the  first  superintendent  of  schools.  '  *  Their 
works  do  follow  them." 

MONTGOMERY  R.  HOOPER. 

Among  the  strong  teachers  whom  we 
have  known  more  or  less  intimately  is 
Rev.  Montgomery  R.  Hooper,  the  late 
headmaster  of  Yeates  Institute,  an  Epis- 
copal school  of  Lancaster.  Three  weeks 
ago  we  heard  him  preach  such  a  sermon 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  James'  Church  as 
few  men  can  preach.  Not  long  ago,  as 
we  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  front  of  a 
book- store  down  town,  we  felt  a  grip  on 
both  shoulders,  so  strong  and  firm  that 
for  a  moment  we  were  unable  to  turn 
and  see  what  good-natured  fellow  was 
behind.  He  laughed,  and  we  knew  it 
to  be  Mr.  Hooper.  We  chatted  for  a  short 
time.  The  writer  spoke  of  some  one  who 
was  ill  or  had  just  died,  and  said,  *' We'll 
soon  be  going  too."  He  replied,  "Oh, 
yes  -  the  readiness  is  all."  He  died  yes- 
terday, February  21st.  We  have  long 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  half-dozen 
ablest  men  in  Lancaster.  From  a  local 
notice  of  his  death,  written  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  we  take  the  following : 

**  Mr.  Hooper's  early  days  were  passed  on 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  bom  August  11,  1839.  He 
worked  steadily  on  the  farm  and  studied  at 
the  same  time  until  his  |)reparation  was 
complete  for  entrance  to  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. His  career  at  college  was  marked  by 
diligent  application  and  intensity  of  pur- 
pose. He  kept  always  in  view  the  distinct 
intention  of  preparing  himself  for  a  teacher. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
never  was  rector  of  a  parish.  He  conducted 
several  successful  boarding  schools,  and 
was  at  Yonkers  when  invited  about  nine 
years  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  Yeates  Insti- 


tute. As  a  teacher,  therefore,  Mr.  Hooper 
•  must  be  measured,  and  no  one  who  knew 
!  him  can  call  in  question  his  high  qualifica- 
tions both  in  temperament  and  learning. 
I  In  the  class  room  he  always  tempered  dis- 
I  cipline  by  kindness.  He  made  a  boy  who 
'  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  school  feel 
that  the  punishment  for  the  offense  was 
meted  out  by  a  just  man.  The  writer  has 
met  men  now  grown  to  middle  life,  pupils 
of  his  in  earlier  dajs,  who  have  gladly  testi- 
fied to  his  good  influence  on  their  lives. 
This  very  discipline,  exercised  with  tact, 
controlled  and  corrected  faults  and  failings 
that  spared  the  growing  youth  many  a  sor- 
row in  the  future.  It  is  certain  that  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  many  admirers  in  this  community 
none  are  more  ardent  than  the  boys  who 
are  or  who  have  been  pupils  in  Yeates  Insti- 
tute. As  a  preacher  Mr.  Hooper  was  both 
effective  and  impressive.  His  clear-cut 
sentences  displayed  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  insight  into  human  nature.  His 
epierams  were  admirable.  When  one  thinks 
oTthe  infrequency  of  his  pulpit  efforts,he  is 
led  to  wonder  at  his  pre-eminent  eflSciency 
as  a  sermonizer.  His  subject  once  well 
matured  in  his  own  mind,  in  a  simple, 
chaste  style  he  could  impress  his  congrega- 
tion with  its  importance  and  its  truth.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  broad  in  his  sympathies  but 
strong  in  his  convictions.  His  cheerful 
disposition  and  love  of  good  fellowship 
made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He 
always  had  a  good  story  to  emphasize  or 
demonstrate  an  argumentative  point.  His 
varied  reading  made  him  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation. No  one  who  has  ever  taken  a 
cursory  glance  at  his  library  could  be  mis- 
taken in  the  mental  calibre  of  the  man.  Mr. 
Hooper's  true  nature  was  not  on  the  surface; 
underneath  his  calm  exterior  was  a  disposi- 
tion that  was  most  kind,  most  svmpathetic, 
and  most  cordial.  No  one  who  has  been  in 
distress  and  sorrow  can  but  be  a  witness  to 
his  tenderness,  if  the  occasion  suggested  the 
propriety  of  his  attention.  Mr.  Hooper  will 
DC  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His 
death  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  church  at  large, 
to  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  Head 
Master,  and  to  the  social  circle  of  which  he 
was  a  most  estimable  member." 


The  authorities  at  Harvard  still  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  courses  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  for  the  special  benefit  of  teach- 
ers, though  there  is  considerable  demand 
to  make  the  same  more  popular  in  their 
character.  These  are  now  attracting  a  large 
number  of  enterprising  teachers,  more  than 
600  having  been  in  attendance  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  We  notice  that  the 
list  now  comprises  courses  in  the  Classics  as 
well  as  in  Modern  Languages,  that  Prof. 
Hart  has  added  American  History,  while 
Prof.  Davis  repeats  his  Physiography. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics 

IN    irwO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic^ 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic^ 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  IVI.,  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Milhrmlle  State   Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of   Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  •*  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION:  MEETING  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association 
met  at  Indianapolis,  February  i6th,  17th 
and  i8th.  Nothing  was  Wanting  to  make 
the  meeting  a  success.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  this  department  has  the  at- 
tendance been  so  large  and  representative. 
The  hotel  accommodations  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  superintendent  and 
teachers  of  the  city  schools,  the  Commer- 
cial club,  and  the  daily  papers  of  Indian- 
apolis did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  the  stay  of  the  visitors  a  pleasant 
one.  The  weather  was  delightful.  The 
programme,  prepared  by  President  C.  B. 
Gilbert,  of  New  Jersey,  was  excellent. 
Barren  topics  seemed  to  be  excluded ;  every 
subject  was  timely,  fruitful,  and  of  direct 
interest  to  progressive  school  superintend- 
ents. The  speakers,  many  of  them  making 
their  first  bow  to  a  national  educational 
body,  were  chosen  with  care,  and  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  person  selected 
was  admirably  qualified  to  treat  the  par- 
ticular question  under  discussion.  How 
thoroughly  the  educators  in  attendance 
appreciated  the  programme  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  at  every  session  the  large 
assembly  room  in  Plymouth  Church  was 
crowded  to  the  doors. 

Some  of  the  Round  Tables  were  very 
profi  table :  That  on  child  study  attracted 
so  large  an  attendance  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conduct  it  on  anything  like  a  con- 
ference basis.  Prof.  O'Shea  had  antici- 
pated this,  and  made  arrangements  for  a 


general  meeting  which  lasted  almost  four 
hours.  Taken  in  all,  it  was  very  success- 
ful, and  did  much  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical benefit  that  teachers  may  derive  from 
child  study. 

Dr.  Rice's  *'  round-table  '*  on  the  three 
R's  drew  a  still  larger  crowd  than  the 
child-study  meeting.  He  had  expected 
to  gather  a  few  earnest  workers  around 
himself  to  exchange  ideas  concerning 
standards  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
(and  spelling,)  but,  instead  of  that,  found 
a  mass  meeting  awaiting  him  with  the 
expectation  of  hearing  him  reveal  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  of  the  teaching 
of  the  three  R's  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country.  The  meeting-room  assigned 
was  too  small  to  hold  one-tenth  of  the 
people  who  had  come  to  listen  to  him, 
and  even  the  auditorium  of  Plymouth 
Church,  which  was  given  over  to  his 
** round-table,'*  could  not  hold  all  who 
desired  to  attend.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  '*R"  meeting  was  a  failure. 
Dr.  Rice  opened  it  with  a  brief  speech, 
outlining  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  subject  selected  for  discussion,  and 
then  propounded  a  few  questions  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  these  problems, 
but  the  discussion  was  of  little  practical 
value  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  round-table  on  **national  teachers' 
certificates"  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  to  instruct  the  chairman  to  se- 
cure from  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence indorsement  of  these  propositions: 
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1.  Appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft 
a  report  setting  forth  clearly  and  in  detail 
what  should  be  considered  the  minimum 
standard  of  professional  qualifications  to 
be  required  of  the  candidates  for  state 
certificates. 

2.  This  committee  to  consist  of  sixteen 
members :  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  present  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  the  present  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  four  state 
superintendents,  three  state  normal  school 
principles,  two  principals  of  local  training 
schools,  two  presidents  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  two  others. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  at 
this  meeting : 

1.  National  teachers'  certificates  may 
or  may  not  be  recognized  by  political  au- 
thorities, but  their  universal  recognition 
should  be  the  end  of  our  efiforts. 

2.  A  national  teachers'  certificate  would 
be  merely  a  diploma  testifying  that  the 
holder  possesses  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  law  of  teachers  in  the  state  or 
states  having  the  highest  professional 
standard  or  standards. 

3.  Interstate  recognition  of  state  certifi- 
cates cannot  be  compelled  by  law.  It 
will  always  remain  a  courtesy  shown  by 
the  authorities  of  one  state  to  those  of 
another.  What  ought  to  be  secured  is 
the  passage  of  laws  by  the  several  legis- 
lative bodies  empowering  either  the  state 
board  of  examiners  or  the  state  superin- 
tendent to  endorse  state  teachers'  certifi- 
cates issued  by  other  states. 

4.  Practical  recognition  of  these  state 
certificates  by  every  school  community  in 
the  state  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  com- 
pelled by  law.  This,  then,  would  be  the 
irst  definite  result  to  be  secured. 

5.  Before  this  recognition  can  be  se- 
cured the  state  certificate  must  carry  with 
it  convincing  proof  that  the  holder  pos- 
sesses the  highest  professional  qualifica- 
tions required  of  teachers  in  any  part  of 
the  state. 

6.  In  order  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing as  to  what  demands  may  be  reason- 
ably made  upon  applicants  for  state  cer- 
tificates a  clearly-defined  standard  of 
.qualification  must  be  agreed  upon. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of 
the  programme  was  the  evening  address 
on  *'  Music  and  Education,"  by  Prof.  W. 
Iv.  Tomlins,  who  has  been  for  twenty- five 
years  the  director  of  the  Apollo  club,  and 
was  the  choral  director  of  the  Columbian 
Bxposition.    He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 


**How  universal  is  the  influence  of 
music  among  all  peoples  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life!  the  infant's  lullaby,  the  songs 
of  children,  the  lover's  song,  the  anthem, 
the  battle  hymn,  the  dirge.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  everywhere  is  music. 
Ruskin  says  truly  that  music  will  not 
voice  what  is  unwholesome  or  vulgar. 
A  maiden  may  mourn  in  song  the  loss  of 
her  lover,  but  a  miser  may  not  voice  in 
music  the  loss  of  his  gold,  for  music  will 
not  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  a 
miserly  passion.  The  influence  of  music 
upon  us  does  not  depend  upon  our  under- 
standing of  it — rather  it  understands  us, 
as  the  larger  may  encompass  the  smaller, 
as  a  mother  understands  her  child.  In  our 
joys  it  sympathizes  with  us,  consoles  us 
in  our  sorrow. 

**  The  power  of  music  is  as  amazing  as 
its  universality.  I  have  stood  in  the 
busiest  thoroughfare  of  a  busy  city  on 
a  ^workday  afternoon,  when  every  one 
jostled  his  fellow  in  the  mad  rush  of  self- 
seeking;  the  strains  of  an  approaching 
military  band  are  heard  in  the  distance, 
and,  instantly,  every  one  brightens,  the 
steps  become  buoyant  and  the  workday 
is  transformed  into  a  holiday.  Yet  this 
is  accomplished  by  a  simple  brass  band. 
The  power  of  song  is  very  much  greater. 
It  is  said  of  John  B.  Gough,  the  temper- 
ance orator,  that  he  invariably  began  his 
powerful  addresses  with  a  number  of  an- 
ecdotes. It  were  but  a  superficial  judg- 
ment to  explain  these  as  merely  to  inter- 
est or  entertain  his  audience — to  bring 
them,  as  it  were,  into  good  humor.  Mr. 
Gough's  method  had  deeper  meaning 
than  that.  His  stories  touched,  in  turn, 
all  sides  of  his  hearers;  one  appealed  to 
sympathy,  another  aroused  indignation. 
By  stories  heroic,  pathetic,  tragic,  hu- 
morous, he  touched  upon  these  maoy- 
sided  natures,  and,  having  gone  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  emotions,  he 
struck  home  with  his  argument  and 
'struck  twelve.'  And  yet,  what  Gough 
did  in  forty  minutes  or  an  hour,  Patti, 
with  a  verse — nay,  with  only  a  line  of 
*Home,  Sweet  Home' — would  do,  and 
do  even  more  efiectually,  in  but  a  few 
seconds." 

After  analyzing  and  explaining  the 
power  of  music.  Professor  Tomlins  con- 
sidered the  great  difference  which  exists 
between  music,  which  is  an  epitome  of  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  mere  music 
notation,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent 
invention: 
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**  What  is  the  song  power  possessed  by 
these  singers,  evidenced  not  in  vocal  pyro- 
technics, but  in  simple  ballad  ?  Is  it  the 
birthright  of  the  few,  or  our  common  heri- 
tage, latent  powers  not  rightly  under- 
stood ?  Is  it  a  power  that  may  be  used  in 
education?  Certainly  it  is  something 
which  exists  apart  from  music  notation 
and  text-books.  I  know  many  who  have 
thoroughly  informed  themselves  in  these, 
who  can  answer  correctly  as  to  the  flats, 
sharps,  clefs,  keys,  notes,  intervals,  etc., 
but  who  are  not  musicians.  •  And  many 
there  are  who  have  practiced  diligently 
in  vocal  work,  who  sing  with  range, 
power,  fluency,  agility,  and  all  outward 
forms  of  expression,  to  whom  song  power 
has  not  come — to  whom,  alas !  it  may 
never  come,  for  *  the  letter  killeth/ 

**  The  High  School,  the  College  of  the 
People,"  was  the  subject  of  an  evening 
address  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  part  as  follows : 

**The  most  important  question  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  the  relation  of  the  high 
school,  college,  and  university.  The  col- 
leges disregarded  the  growth  of  the  high 
school  for  a  long  time,  then  they  opposed 
it,  now  they  are  trying  to  make  it  subject 
to  their  own  purposes.  It  has,  however, 
already  passed  in  its  development  the 
stage  when  it  can  be  merely  the  prepara- 
tory school  for  admission  to  college.  This 
is  certainly  true  if  the  college  is  to  remain 
what  it  is  in  theory — a  school  for  merely 
liberal,  disciplinary  training,  leading  to 
university  work  in  the  true  sense.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  young  men  to 
spend  four  years  in  the  high  school  and 
then  four  years  in  the  college,  making 
eight  years  in  all,  as  a  mere  preparation 
for  professional  study,  especially  when 
this  eight  years*  curriculum  is  not  entered 
upon  until  the  boy  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  means  that  the  future 
lawyer,  physician,  clergyman  and  teacher 
shall  take  a  course  of  study  extending 
over  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  con- 
tinuous study  from  his  sixth  year,  in  order 
to  begin  to  learn  his  business  practically. 
This  scheme  is  unreasonable.  It  has 
broken  down  completely,  and  rightly  so. 
It  is  not  justified  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  either  on  grounds  of  peda- 
gogy or  economy.  How  it  works  in  prac- 
tice may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  only 
a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  members  of 
the  so-called  learned  professions  ever  en- 
ter the  college  at  all,  while  one  class— the 


teachers  utilizing  the  college — do  not  go 
to  the  university,  much  to  the  injury  of 
our  educational  interests. 

* '  The  method  of  solution  is  for  the  high 
school  to  expand  its  work  so  as  to  cover 
the  field  of  secondary  education,  and  thus 
prepare  for  the  university  instead  of  for 
the  college.  The  content  of  the  first  two 
years*  work  in  college  should  be  pushed 
down  into  the  high  school,  thus  permit- 
ting the  college,  where  feasible,  to  expand 
into  the  university.  Such  a  plan  will 
allow  the  development  of  the  university 
as  a  special  school  for  persons  who  have 
an  adequate  degree  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion. It  will  allow  the  high  school  a  per- 
fectly distinct  sphere — that  of  secondary 
education.  It  will,  moreover,  make  pos- 
sible a  much-needed  advance  in  high 
school  standards  of  work  along  these  lines 
where  it  serves  as  the  only  higher  school 
open  to  the  general  public.  There  are 
many  signs  of  such  development.  Our 
best  high  schools  now  ofier  sufficient  work 
in  this  connection  to  enable  the  student 
to  take  advanced  standing  in  some  of  our 
best  colleges.  As  the  equipment  is  made 
more  nearly  what  it  should  be  for  work 
in  science,  language,  and  mathematics, 
this  possibility  will  be  widely  expanded. 
Popular  education  will  gain  by  an  ad- 
vance in  the  standard  of  high  school 
training,  and  the  true  university  will  be 
made  possible  as  a  normal  institution  of 
our  national  life,  which  it  is  not  at  pres- 
ent. All  our  universities  are  still  largely 
colleges.** 

*'The  Province  of  the  Supervisor**  was 
disscussed  by  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of, 
Cleveland.  Two  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  supervisor  are  the  setting  of  standards 
of  work,  and  the  creating  of  ideals.  Ex- 
aminations were  discussed,  and  shown  to. 
be  valuable  when  properly  conducted, 
and  the  practical  child  study  which  can 
be  carried  on  by  every  teacher  was 
earnestly  commended. 

*'  Supervision  as  Viewed  by  the  Super- 
vised **  was  the  subject  of  a  valuable  and 
suggestive  paper  by  Sarah  ly.  Brooks,  of 
St.  Paul,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Journal, 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Supt. 
C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
called  special  attention  to  what  he  con- 
sidered too  much  conservatism  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  superintendents;  by 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  of  Boston,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  valuable  lessons  learned  from 
children,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
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teachers'  meetings  so  helpful  and  interest- 
ing that  attendance  need  not  be  made 
compulsory;  and  by  Supt.  John  W.  Carr, 
Anderson,  Indiana,  who  outlined  in  a 
very  humorous  but  instructive  manner, 
the  "province**  of  supervision,  and  then 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  high  ideals  in 
the  life  and  practice  of  the  superintendent. 

*  *  The  Correlation  of  Educational  Forces 
in  the  Community*'  was  the  general  sub- 
ject for  consideration  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session.  The  first  paper  was 
read  by  Samuel  T.  Button,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
different  forces  at  work  in  education  and 
made  very  plain  the  great  importance  of 
making  the  school  the  centre  of  local  in- 
terest and  usefulness.  Several  examples 
were  given  showing  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  interest  of  public  educa- 
tion by  local  organizations  in  different 
towns  and  cities. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr. 
Ida  C.  Bender,  of  Buffalo,  who  treated  of 
the  **  Relation  of  Citizens  and  Teachers." 
She  called  attention  to  the  excellence  of 
early  schools,  and  the  great  changes  in  so- 
cial conditions  which  make  changes  in  edu- 
cational policy  necessary,  and  made  some 
very  pointed  suggestions  regarding  the 
difiSculties  which  are  connected  with  the 
management  of  schools  in  many  localities. 
In  the  solution  of  all  these  problems  the 
teacher  and  citizen  must  work  in  harmony. 

Thursday  evening.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  *  *  Art  in  Education.  *  *  He 
spoke  only  thirty  minutes,  but  his  audi- 
ence would  have  been  glad  to  listen  much 
longer.  He  rose  above  small  technicali- 
ties, and  discussed  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  Grecian,  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian art. 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  discussed 
**The  Proper  Use  of  School  Houses**  in 
a  very  practical,  suggestive  manner  and 
advised  that  public  halls  be  connected 
with  school  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
people  in  holding  educational  meetings, 
lectures,  etc. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chat- 
tanooga, with  State  Superintendent  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  presiding 
oflScer.  The  Ohio  Educational  Mojithly  is 
good  enough  to  say  that  **his  election 
makes  certain  that  no  backward  steps 
will  be  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
Department.**  We  trust  there  may  be  no 
mistake  in  this. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 


from  Pennsylvania  were  Supt.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  Oil  City;  Drs.  T.  B.  Noss,  Califor- 
nia; E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville;  Charles  De 
Garmo,  Swarthmore;  Herman  T.  Lukens, 
Bryn  Mawr;  Harry  M.  Trask,  Philadel- 
phia; George  ly.  Holliday,  Pittsburgh; 
Wm.  Riddle,  Lancaster ;  and  State  Supt. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Dewhurst,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  in  which 
the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
tendency  were  held,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  meeting,  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  teachers*  profession: 

**  We  have  had  in  this  city,  and  assem- 
bled in  this  church,  during  the  last  week, 
a  notable  convention;  notable  not  only  on 
account  of  the  men  and  women  who  com- 
posed it,  not  only  in  the  nature  and  range 
of  subjects  under  discussion,  but  most  of 
all,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  spirit  and 
purpose  pervading  the  discussions.  And 
I  want  to  say,  as  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal conviction,  that  the  most  hopeful 
atid  encouraging  sign  in  our  entire  re- 
public, at  the  present  time,  is  the  spirit 
and  purpose  which  appear  to  be  controll- 
ing our  leading  educators.  There  is 
much  to  dishearten  and  dismay  the  most 
hopeful  and  courageous  in  our  present 
condition  in  this  land,  but  I  feel  that  one 
has  a  right  to  gather  fresh  hope  and  faith 
from  the  attitude  to  life  which  was  indi- 
cated last  week  by  the  leading  speakers 
on  this  floor.  If  our  senators  fail  us  we 
may  turn  with  confidence  to  our  school- 
masters. If  salvation  is  to  come  to  our 
republic,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  must 
come,  in  a  great  measure,  from  our  com- 
mon schools.  '  Now,  of  course,  one  knows 
that  there  is  pedantry  and  professionalism 
there  and  everywhere  else,  but  the  very 
first  notes  that  were  sounded  here  were 
notes  from  the  Pauline  trumpet,  calling 
out  the  *more  excellent  way.*  When 
the  schoolmasters  begin  to  talk  more 
about  the  child  than  the  curriculum;  more 
about  the  soul  than  the  system;  one  feels 
very  sure  that  personality  and  sympathy 
can  not  perish  under  professionalism. 

**An  incident  related  by  one  speaker, 
Dr.  Schaeffer,  was  very  impressive — im- 
pressive and  instructive  so  far  as  his  own 
thought  was  concerned,  and  in  its  bearing 
upon  our  thought  to-day.  *  I  was  in  the 
university,*  he  said,  *in  the  day  of 
Tischendorf,  the  renowned  Biblical 
scholar;  I  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  I 
saw  the  flowers  heaped  upon  his  coffin, 
and  the  badges  of  honor  which  he  had 
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received  from  emperors  and  from  learned 
societies  were  upon  his  breast.  But  in 
those  days  no  one  cared  to  hear  Tischen- 
dorf  lecture,  for  he  dwelt  continually 
upon  his  own  attainments  and  his  distin- 
guished contributions  to  Biblical  learn- 
ing.' Ah!  how  sad  it  all  was!  how 
pathetic !  I  could  seem  to  hear  these 
words  of  Paul  come  echoing  down  the 
centuries:  *  Though  I  know  all  mysteries 
and  have  all  knowledge,  but  have  not 
love,  I  am  nothing.'  To  lose  this 
sympathetic  contact  with  life,  to  forget 
lor  one  moment  what  one's  learning  is 
for,  to  think  of  one's  attainments  and  not 
of  one's  deepening  accountability  because 
of  one's  attainments — how  it  empties  life 
of  its  interest  and  glory;  how  it  makes  it 
nothing.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
however,  that  if  the  conception  of  the 
teacher's  profession  that  was  voiced  in 
this  address,  and  which  was  expressed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  many  others — 
if  this  conception  generally  prevails,  we 
have  everything  to  hope  for  this  republic 
from  our  public  schools;  we  must  look  to 
them  to  leaven  the  people  and  to  establish 
the  ideals  which  shall  determine  the 
perpetuity  of  the  republic." 


SUPERVISION  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE 
SUPERVISED* 


BY  SARAH   C.    BROOKS. 


THE  action  of  the  Superintendents  in 
giving  a  place  on  their  programme 
for  the  consideration  of  a  few  sentiments 
from  the  supervised  is  in  line  with  the 
custom  of  successful  generals  of  noting, 
although  in  a  surreptitious  way,  the  opini- 
ons of  their  soldiers  concerning  the  day's 
action  and  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Baron  Thiebault,  of  Napoleonic  fame, 
says  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  from  group 
to  group  of  men  about  the  camp  fires  at 
night,  to  hear  their  comments,  and  that 
he  frequently  was  surprised  at  the  accur- 
acy of  their  judgments,  tersely  stated. 
Whether  these  judgments  had  any  effect 
upon  the  plan  of  campaign,  we  have  good 
reason  to  doubt,  because  Thiebault  him- 
self was  **  a  man  under  authority,"  appre- 
ciated in   the  hour  of  necessity  for  his 


*  Read  before  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  by  Miss  Sarah 
C.  Brooks,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools,  St.  Paul,  MinnesoU. 


judgment  and  devotion,  but  neglected 
when  honors  were  bestowed  because  pride 
forbade  the  pleading  of  his  own  cause. 

It  is,  however,  the  teacher's  province 
**to  reason  why.'*  She  is  urged  on  all 
occasions  to  put  thought  into  her  work, 
and  attempt  to  comprehend  the  end  as 
well  as  the  beginning,  before  undertaking 
a  series  of  exercises.  She  is  not  placed 
between  the  superintendent  and  the  child 
simply  to  transmit  power,  but  to  interpret 
and  apply  in  an  intelligent  manner  the 
plans  of  the  one  to  the  needs  of  the  other. 
Her  critical  interpretation  should  tend  to 
modify  the  former  in  the  degree  that  the 
richness  of  her  intellectual  attainments 
and  her  personality  influence  the  latter. 

By  accepting  a  position  in  any  system 
of  schools,  a  teacher  tacitly  accepts  a  cer- 
tain form  ot  government  about  which,  in 
the  main,  she  need  not  trouble  herself. 
Her  freedom  lies  not  in  changing  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  but  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  applying  plans  of  in- 
struction, and  methods  of  discipline  to 
the  development  of  the  individual  child, 
for  whom  the  whole  system  exists.  This 
freedom,  wisely  used,  will  insensibly  react 
upon  the  whole  plan,  just  as  in  any  other 
department  of  life  the  best  efforts  of  the 
individual  react  upon  his  environment  for 
its  improvement. 

The  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  the 
conditions  under  which  one  labors,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  individual 
progress,  and  the  more  rapid  the  general 
advancement.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  those  who  control  these  conditions 
lose  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  workings  of  the  system, 
and  with  all  due  speed  to  modify  the  same, 
when  necessary,  to  suit  conditions,  and 
thus  encourage  general  progress. 

By  viewing  the  matter  of  supervision 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  intelligent 
teacher,  that  which  seemed  liberal  and 
helpful,  or  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  seen  to  have  the  contrary 
effect  from  the  one  intended,  and  a  read- 
justment be  found  necessary. 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  be  critical 
while  standing  as  interpreter  between  the 
child  and  the  plan  of  instruction;  she  is 
also  expected  to  be  able  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  plan  as  a  whole.  By  this  means 
is  she  able  to  put  life  into  dead  form,  and 
to  apply  the  same  to  the  development  of 
the  child.  Therefore  for  heads  of  de- 
partments to  heed  the  criticisms  made — 
thoughtful,  shrewd,  witty — with  a  mind 
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open  to  conviction,  is  to  be  still  **  pluck- 
ing the  grass  to  see  where  sits  the  wind.*' 

Prom  the  mass  of  material  at  hand,  I 
have  endeavored  to  select  a  few  of  these 
criticisms  which  I  consider  legitimate  and 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  super- 
vising force,  because  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  efiSciency  of  the  schools, 
and  by  their  very  nature  suggest  the 
means  whereby  the  customs  and  regula- 
tions of  the  system  may  be  improved. 

The  points  touched,  briefly  stated,  are 
dates  of  entrance  into  the  kindergarten 
and  first  primary  room,  the  course  of 
study,  meetings,  the  supervising  force, 
and  the  teachers'  tenure  of  office. 

I.  The  first  of  these  may  be  local,  but 
the  criticisms  are  of  so  fundamental  a  na- 
ture that  they  seemed  to  me  to  deserve 
mention. 

Where  admissions  are  made  to  the  high 
school  twice  a  year,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
arrange classes  in  the  district  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  first  semester.  This  re- 
arrangement leaves  some  one  or  more 
rooms  without  its  quota  of  pupils.  To 
fill  these  rooms,  children  are  removed  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  primary  rooms, 
and  new  pupils  admitted  to  both  places, 
according  to  age  and  conditions.  The 
weather  being  inclement  at  this  season, 
comparatively  few  new  pupils  enter.  A 
most  important  sequence  of  work  is  broken 
in  the  kindergarten  by  the  change.  The 
kindergarten  children  enter  the  new  field 
under  circumstances  detrimental  to  a  suc- 
cessful beginning,  because  they  must  cope 
with  pupils  who  undertook  the  grade 
work  five  months  previously.  Nature 
and  the  child  are  not  in  accord,  so  far  as 
topics  for  observation  are  concerned,  and 
both  pupil  and  teacher  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  April,  when  the  world  is  again  new, 
when  weather  is  propitious  and  all  things 
in  harmony,  another  class  enters,  necessi- 
tating another  change  of  classes,  and  a 
loss  of  much  precious  time  results  to  the 
children  in  the  efforts  at  readjustment. 
By  this  clumsy  and  illogical  method  cer- 
tain classes  pass  through  the  hands  of 
three  teachers  in  one  year,  at  an  age 
when,  timid  and  shrinking,  they  need  the 
most  careful  nurture  and  the  most  skilled 
instruction. 

II.  Comments  made  upon  the  course  of 
study  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
have  a  wider  significance. 

Selection  and  arrangement  of  topics 
frequently  prove  impracticable  because 


they  lack  the  verification  of  test  before 
adoption.  A  study  of  the  whole  plan  re- 
veals a  lack  of  unity  which  should  result 
from  a  continuous  and  critical  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  field  of  instruction  by 
the  entire  supervising  force.  Instead  of 
the  one  mind  evident  through  all  sub- 
jects, evidence  too  frequently  points  to  a 
compilation  of  the  work  of  separate  indi- 
viduals working  in  isolation  and  without 
reference  to  the  whole  plan.  Aside  from 
this,  plans  are  too  vague  and  indefinite ; 
and  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  in  the  various 
schools,  individual  principals  and  teach- 
ers being  frequently  a  law  unto  themselves 
in  the  matter.  As  a  result,  when  classes 
change  teachers  and  pupils  change 
schools,  results  are  most  unsatisfactory. 

III.  Criticisms  of  meetings  come  from 
great  numbers  of  teachers,  touching  num- 
ber of  meetings,  time  of  meetings,  and 
matter  presented.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors  and  special  teachers, 
the  heavier  falls  the  burden  of  meetings, 
making  grievous  inroads  upon  time, 
strength,  and  money.  If  the  justice  of 
this  comment  is  doubted  by  any  one  pres- 
ent, perhaps  a  term's  trial  of  teaching  fifty 
children  at  forty-five  dollars  a  month 
might  convince  the  doubter,  especially  if 
he  should  reside  a  few  miles  away  from 
the  school,  and  from  the  points  at  which 
meetings  are  held.  As  a  final  touch,  let 
the  meetings  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  five,  when  body  and  soul  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  from  the  day's  strain 
upon  mind  and  body. 

** Still,"  the  faithful  say,  "we  would 
not  care  so  much  for  the  cost  in  time, 
strength  and  money,  if  the  assistance  and 
the  inspiration  given  were  equal  to  the 
outlay."  In  vain  we  urge  that  the  city 
offers  this  assistance  gratis,  furnishing 
skilled  instructors  to  supply  the  same,  and 
teachers  should  be  glad  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded.  There  is  something  materi- 
ally wrong,  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  our 
best  teachers  make  open  demonstrations 
of  dissatisfaction. 

IV.  Springing  from  the  same  root,  are 
two  comments  made  upon  the  supervisor, 
or  special  teacher,  in  the  regular  visits 
from  school  to  school  and  their  remedy  is 
the  same.  The  teachers  say  criticisms  are 
in  many  cases  destructive  and  discour- 
aging, leaving  the  teacher  without  clearer 
views  of  what  should  be  done,  and  too 
frequently  without  inspiration  to  seek  a 
better  way. 
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It  is  also  frequently  claimed  that  special 
teachers  give  no  help  outside  their  im- 
mediate work,  and  make  such  exactions 
upon  time  in  preparation  and  upon  the 
programme  as  are  impossible  to  be 
granted.  The  last  note  of  **  disharmony  *  * 
is  reached  when  the  teacher  asks,  **In 
case  the  principal  objects  to  this  plan, 
whom  shall  we  obey?" 

V.  My  last  topic  is  that  of  appoint- 
ment and  advancement  of  teachers,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  incompetent  from 
service.  Principals  and  supervisors  have 
cause  to  regret  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers to  a  grade  without  sufficient  inquiry 
as  to  their  fitness  for  the  place,  and  some- 
times without  fitness  for  any  grade.  This 
makes  special  trouble  in  the  first  year's 
work.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the 
probationary  period  should  be  extended 
to  a  greater  limit  than  is  usually  assigned. 
Many  faithful  teachers  feel  that  promo- 
tion is  not  so  dependent  upon  effort  and 
excellence  as  it  should  be,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  universal  that  influence  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  recalling  to 
mind  perhaps,  the  remark  of  the  Unjust 
Judge,  that  not  for  fear  of  powers  above 
nor  below  would  he  grant  the  woman's 
petition,  but  lest  she  weary  him. 

The  perennial  complaints  of  the  in- 
efficient are  that  no  one  tells  them  they 
are  failing,  and  no  one  criticises  them  ! 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

A  case  diagnosed  calls  for  treatment, 
but  the  physician  whose  diagnosis  is  ex- 
cellent is  not  always  the  one  whose 
practice  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  easy 
enough  in  the  present  instance  to  point 
out  existing  causes  of  friction  and  dis- 
content. Suggestions  by  which  the  same 
are  to  be  remedied  may  seem  impractica- 
ble in  many  cases. 

Dates  of  Admission.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  first  subject  of  criticism  was  the 
dates  of  admission  to  kindergartens  and 
first  primary  rooms,  there  seems  but  one 
suggestion.  Admit  in  September  and 
April,  when  conditions  are  right,  because 
nature  and  the  child  are  in  unison.  If 
possible,  arrange  to  have  the  teacher  who 
receives  in  September,  keep  her  pupils 
through  the  following  June,  giving  the 
April  classes  to  another  teacher  who  will 
give  them  over  to  the  care  of  some  one 
else  the  following  April.  This  arrange- 
ment will  save  from  two  to  three  months 
to  the  child  in  uninterrupted  progress, 
and  give  him  time  to  have  many  habits 
fixed  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  teach- 


ers, before  he  is  compelled  to  form  the 
acquaintance  and  learn  the  ways  of  an- 
other. In  the  kindergarten,  pupils  en- 
tering in  September  would  remain  for 
the  year,  as,  also,  those  in  April,  provi- 
sion made  for  both  divisions,  in  double 
sessions,  as  is  necessary  in  any  case  in 
the  crowded  portions  of  the  city. 

The  Course  of  Study,  This  should 
have  three  points  considered  in  its  con- 
struction, in  order  to  reduce  friction  to 
the  minimum  in  its  application.  It 
should  represent  the  united  efforts  of  the 
supervising  force  in  council.  The  theory 
of  the  supervisor  should,  in  all  grades,  hie 
tempered  by  the  practical  suggestions  of 
the  best  teachers  in  those  grades.  It 
should  embody  no  plan  which  has  not 
been  previously  tested  in  the  school  room, 
and  for  which  ample  arrangements  have 
not  been  made  to  help  teachers  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  same.  It  should 
be  a  growth  from  within  outward,  sus- 
ceptible to  change  from  year  to  year  from 
its  very  vitality,  and  not  from  whims  and 
fancies.  Once  presented  to  the  schools, 
it  should  form  the  basis  of  many  meetings 
in  which  principles  and  plans  are  first 
discussed  by  superintendent,  supervisors 
and  principals,  and  then  by  principals 
and  teachers  in  the  separate  buildings. 
New  plans  of  work  presented  in  this  way, 
would  remove  a  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  supervisors  and  principals, 
and  do  away  with  a  whole  series  of  meet- 
ings at  a  central  building,  thus  annihi- 
lating two  fowls  with  a  single  pebble. 
Formulated  and  duly  discussed,  it  should 
be  enforced  equally  in  all  schools.  With- 
out this  last,  we  have  anarchy,  and  not 
system,  and  must  contend  with  the  dis- 
contents and  jealousies  aroused  by  un- 
equal distribution  of  burdens.  The 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  did  not  die  with 
the  rebellion,  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  nor  to  government  in  a  political 
sense.  The  highest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  by  no  means  a  popular  theory, 
and  must  sometimes  be  enforced.  In  this 
case,  what,  say  you,  will  become  of  the 
progressive  and  ambitious  teacher  with 
genius  and  originality?  Is  there  not 
danger  of  suppression  and  consequent 
discouragement  ?  Will  not  this  result  in 
deadness  and  monotony?  The  private 
citizen  is  restricted  in  nothing  so  long  as 
he  lives  within  the  requirements  of  the 
law;  and  if  the  law  needs  modifying,  he 
even  has  power  by  his  force  of  character, 
by  his  influence,  to  change  the  same.    So 
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with  the  teacher.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  the  exercise  of  every  splendid 
quality  in  adapting  the  plan  to  her  school; 
and  if  her  experience  proves  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  plan,  no  one  will 
be  more  gratified  than  the  superintendent 
to  modify  conditions.  The  province  of 
the  superintendent,  with  his  assistants,  is 
here  clearly  indicated.  The  general  plan 
belongs  to  him. 

Meetings,— Ou^  relief  in  numbers  of 
meetings  was  suggested  above,  when  it 
wgs  recommended  that  the  course  of 
study,  and  all  new  plans  of  work  prepared 
afterwords,  be  presented  to  principals 
first  for  discussion  and  explanation,  and 
later,  by  principals  to  the  teachers  under 
their  charge.  The  greatest  harmony 
should  exist  between  the  supervising 
force  and  training  school  as  to  matter 
and  method,  and  many  conferences  be 
held  by  them  in  which  critic  teachers,  or 
directors  of  practice,  participate.  Thus 
only  will  new  teachers  entering  the 
schools  be  prepared  to  receive  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  with  intelligence,  the  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  of  supervisors. 
This  trouble  obviated,  it  only  remains  to 
deal  with  a  limited  number  who  need 
the  help  of  meetings  for  criticism,  and 
the  number  will  decrease  from  year  to 
year.  The  city  which  at  present  enter- 
tains us  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  the  spirit 
of  its  schools  reflects  the  wisdom  of  the 
practice. 

Each  special  teacher  after  entering  the 
corps  should  be  granted  a  specified  time 
for  meetings,  varied  according  to  the 
degree  of  technical  skill  required  by  the 
teachers  in  his  department,  after  which 
time,  meetings  should  be  confined  to 
teachers  needing  special  help,  and  to  those 
necessary  in  presenting  new  plans  of  work. 
Thus,  with  a  specified  portion  of  time  de- 
voted to  the  training  school,  sufiicient  in- 
struction could  be  imparted  without  regu- 
lar meetings  from  week  to  week.  By  this 
arrangement,  leisure  may  be  afforded  for 
meetings,  general  and  classified,  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  lifted  above  the 
wearisome  details  of  work,  to  the  con- 
templation of  higher  things,  and  her  de- 
sire for  culture  satisfied  by  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  in  an  orderly  manner, 
impossible  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  Stipervising  Force. — It  is  essential 
to  all  entering  upon  the  work  of  super- 
vision, to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  criticism.     To  most  people  it  is 


synonymous  with  fault-finding  in  the  dis- 
agreeable sense.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a 
human  being  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
his  shortcomings,  and  there  is  small 
wonder  that  a  teacher  so  situated  im- 
mediately begins  to  defend  herself  by- 
making  excuses.  Criticism  has  a  nobler 
side,  that  of  helpfulness  and  inspiration, 
which,  when  we  think  upon,  we  hesitate 
to  say  to  a  struggling  soul,  **That  is 
wrong,**  unless  we  are  sure  we  are  able 
to  suggest,  *  *  Try  this  better  way. '  *  With 
this  view  of  the  work  of  the  critic,  one 
begins  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  kindli- 
ness and  consideration,  and  to  cast  about 
for  means  to  construct  new  scaffolding  by 
which  a  new  edifice  may  be  constructed, 
before  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  old, 
imperfect  structure. 

To  the  bitter  quarter  of  fault-finding, 
add  one  part  encouragement,  one  part 
suggestion,  and  one  part  practical  instruc- 
tion, to  compound  a  perfect  critical  whole. 
Encouragement  keeps  hope  alive;  sug- 
gestion stimulates  the  mind  to  new  in- 
vestigation; and  instruction  supplies  de- 
ficiences  in  previous  preparation.  The 
most  sensitive  must  respond  to  this  form 
of  treatment,  and  complaints  of  destruct- 
ive criticisms  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  complaints  arising  firom  exactions 
of  special  teachers,  from  multiplicity  of 
directions,  and  from  conflicting  orders,  all 
arise  from  one  source,  which  is  a  lack  of 
that  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
supervising  force  who  for  the  sake  of  har- 
monious action  in  the  consummation  of  a 
desired  end,  should  be  willing  individu- 
ally each  to  subordinate  self  and  individ- 
ual plans,  and  to  consider  his  work  as  but 
a  fraction  of  a  great  whole.  Let  us  try 
for  a  moment  to  understand  this  relation 
of  whole  and  part. 

The  chief  business  of  the  superintend- 
ent is  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  system  of  schools  upon  certain 
general  principles.  What  shall  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  system  ?  What  sub- 
jects shall  be  studied?  At  what  stage 
shall  they  be  introduced?  In  what  se- 
quence shall  they  follow  each  other? 
What  shall  be  the  correlation  of  studies 
and  methods  at  every  period  ? 

To  see  that  these  matters  are  carried 
out  in  detail,  and  that  teachers  have  suf- 
ficient technical  instruction  to  introduce 
any  new  subjects  in  the  course,  his  hands 
and  his  brain  must  receive  aid.  Hence, 
have  been  added,  in  recent  years,  a  corps 
of  men  and  women  who  are  supposed  to 
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labor  in  unison  to  carry  out  the  general 
plan.  Briareus  of  old  had  only  the  prob- 
lem of  a  hundred  hands  to  be  directed  by 
one  brain.  The  modem  Briareus  finds 
each  new  hand  endowed  with  intellect 
with  its  attendant  ambitious,  passions, 
weaknesses.  The  head  and  heart  and 
soul  of  the  modern  Briareus  must  be  great 
enough  to  check,  to  encourage,  to  stimu- 
late, to  direct,  and  in  all  things  to  prove 
himself  a  leader,  with  but  one  end  in  view, 
and  that,  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  schools,  which  are  the 
interests  of  the  children.  Thus  only  will 
dissensions  cease,  and  the  source  of  au- 
thority be  established.  Men  and  women 
seek  advancement  nalu  rally,  and  are  eager 
to  accept  office  too  frequently  without 
pausing  to  consider  the  position  as  a  pub- 
lic trust,  and  their  own  powers  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  imposed  by  rank.  Have, 
we,thecandidates,wisdom,insight,justice, 
moderation,  discretion?  If  not,  a  burden 
awaits  us  more  grievous  than  that  which 
chafed  the  shoulders  of  Pilgrim,  and  be- 
fore us  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond  ob- 
structs the  way. 

Appointment^  Promotion,  Tenure  of 
Office, — The  last  matter  which,  while 
seemingly  simple*  is,  in  fact  the  most 
complex  of  all.  Fitness  for  the  position 
should  be  the  only  test  ot  appointment 
and  promotion  of  teachers,  and  unfitness 
be  attended  by  dismissal.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  conference  with  his  assistants, 
should  be  the  sole  judges  of  fitness  or 
unfitness.  How  simple  a  case  it  seems! 
And  yet,  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education,  while  probably  always 
desiring  to  be  just  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties,  are  so  besieged, 
menaced,  flattered  and  cajoled  by  an  army 
of  people,  who  for  personal,  political, 
business,  social  or  unclassified  reasons, 
desire  the  appointment,  promotion  or  re- 
tention of  some  one  or  more  persons,  with- 
out consideration  of  age,  fitness  or  previous 
experience.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  off  comes  the  head  and 

?robably  many  of  the  hands  of  Briareus! 
^o  what  is  the  country  coming  when  one's 
plain  duty  is  so  hedged  about  by  circum- 
stances that  its  discharge  means  official 
execution  or  nervous  prostration  ? 

Appointments  from  without  the  city  are 
largely  ruled  by  examinations,  and  fol- 
lowed by  probation*  which  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  teacher,  the 
principal  under  whom  she  works  and  the 
supervisor  and  special  teachers  immedi- 


ately interested.  In  confirmation,  pro- 
motion or  dismissal,  all  parties  officially 
interested  should  be  consulted  so  that  no 
room  for  prejudice  be  given. 

Candidates  from  the  training  school 
should  receive  appointment  in  the  order 
of  excellence  presented  by  the  principal 
and  critic  teachers,  and  not  in  the  order 
of  personal  interests  or  the  degree  of  sym- 
pathy one  may  have  been  able  to  arouse 
in  some  member  of  the  board,  the  mayor, 
minister,  or  other  prominent  person. 

A  more  trying  class  still  remains  to  be 
considered.  The  applicants  may  or  may 
not  have  taught,  may  or  may  not  have 
had  previous  preparation.  Through  finan- 
cial or  domestic  misfortunes,  influential 
friends  make  out  a  strong  case  in  their 
favor,  pleading  their  need,  their  qualifi- 
cations; but  the  candidates  themselves 
are  unable  to  pass  the  examinations. 
Duty  seems  plain,  but  the  various  lights 
turned  upon  it  distort  the  perspective. 
Who  is  able  to  grapple  with  these  cases 
in  all  their  complexities,  and  who  is  will- 
ing to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection?  Courage  to  do 
the  right  can  only  come  from  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  province  of  the  public 
schools. 

Evils  surrounding  the  dismissal  of  in- 
competent teachers  can  be  lessened  by 
extending  the  time  of  probation,  and  by 
preparing  a  list  of  unsatisfactory  teachers 
early,  each  year,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  superintendent,  supervisors,  special 
teachers  and  principals.  These  teachers 
should  receive  special  care  from  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  clearly  understand  their 
position.  If  improvement  has  not  been 
made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  are  to 
be  recommended  for  dismissal.  It  will 
be  urged  that  in  the  event  of  informing 
the  teacher  of  her  standing,  the  case  is 
often  complicated  by  the  army  of  sympa- 
thizers she  is  able  to  enlist  in  her  behalf. 
I  grant  the  danger,  but  see  no  other  hon- 
orable position  to  take  in  relation  to  the 
teacher,  and  a  position  once  assumed  must 
be  consistently  maintained,  even  in  the 
tempest  following  announcements.  Hon- 
est and  fair  means  have  been  used  through- 
out. Honor  compels  a  stand  to  be  made. 
If  these  are  restored  to  position,  it  must 
be  done  over  the  veto  of  the  chief,  and 
the  consequences  be  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  pass  the  measure. 

The  above  may  seem  heroic  measures, 
and  more  in  accord  with  dreams  than  re- 
ality; but  after  years  of  scorching  expert- 
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ence,  I  am  still  convinced  that  what  the 
city  needs  is  men  and  women  with  moral 
stamina,  who  in  the  service  of  the  schools 
are  willing  to  abide  by  opinions  based 
upon  personal  knowledge  ot  the  situation 
reinforced  by  the  opinions  of  co-laborers, 
liberal-minded  and  competent  to  judge. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  educate  pub- 
lic opinion  by  assuming  the  obligations 
imposed  by  rank,  and  holding  a  public 
trust  as  beyond  all  private  fears  or  ends. 
We  have  the  example  of  the  Great 
Teacher  '*who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."  Perhaps  you  recall  the 
passages  from  St.  John,  which  testify  to 
the  fact  that  even  Christ  was  not  wholly 
superior  to  the  consequences  of  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duty.  Facing  physical 
anguish  and  certain  of  death,  he,  the 
strong  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  shrinks 
from  the  ordeal.  **  Now  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  never- 
theless, for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this 
hour!" 

In  conclusion,  there  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished throughout  a  system  of  schools  a 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  circumstances, 
those  at  the  head  are  actuated  by  profes- 
sional motives  as  opposed  to  personal  am- 
bition, that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
diflSculties  which  surround  the  individual 
teacher  in  her  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
general  plan  and  regulations  of  the  system. 

A  spirit  of  fairness  must  encourage  the 
best  efforts  of  supervised  and  supervisor, 
and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  head  of 
the  system  as  courageous  **  to  do  the  right 
as  it  is  given  him  to  see  the  right;'*  he 
has  not  only  a  mind  to  direct,  but  a  heart 
to  respond  to  the  labors  of  the  individual 
in  whatever  capacity  he  may  serve. 

A  spirit  of  harmony  must  direct  the  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  supervising  staff  if  pro- 
gress is  to  be  general  and  continuous,  and 
a  system  of  schools  prove  more  efficient 
than  the  work  of  isolated  schools. 


HELP  FOR  A  GOOD  CAUSE. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
has  already  more  than  justified  its 
creation.  Its  exertions  and  influence  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  a  State  Forestry 
Commission,  and  later  of  a  permanent 
Forestry  Commissioner.  Its  organ,  For- 
est Leaves,  disseminates  information  on 
this  subject  and  stimulates  interest  in  it 
wherever  it  is  read.     It  is  proposed  to 


make  that  paper  an  aggressive  advocate 
of  the  interests  which  the  association  has 
at  heart.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  has  part  in  or  influence 
over  the  work  of  legislation.  What  blocks 
the  way  to  intelligent  legislation  on  the 
forestry  question  is  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  on  the  subject,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence and  prejudice  which  grow  out  of  this 
want  of  information. 

This  ignorance  is  in  the  process  of  being 
dispelled  by  the  agency  of  the  newspapers 
which  take  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  of  such  periodicals  as  Forest  Leaves, 
A  most  potent  agency  of  enlightenment 
is  the  very  accomplished  Forestry  Com- 
missioner whom  the  State  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure.  His  annual  re- 
ports and  his  unceasing  labors  on  the 
platform  and  wherever  he  can  obtain  a 
hearing  to  instruct  the  public  on  the  true 
use  and  value  of  forests  are  a  means  of 
education  which  has  already  affected 
public  opinion  greatly.  Garden  and  For- 
est, Prof.  C.  S,  Sargent's  well-known 
paper,  published  in  New  York  city,  in  re- 
viewing, editorially,  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Commission,  has 
this  to  say  about  Dr.  Rothrock's  valuable 
labors: 

**  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  this  report  is  due,  is  now  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry  of  the  State,  and  has 
been  untiling  in  his  lal^ors  for  the  for- 
estry cause.  In  the  farmers*  institutes 
and  at  other  gatherings  he  has  continued 
to  give  illustrated  lectures  upon  the 
subject.  These  have  proved  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  leaven  thus  introduced  ought 
at  least  to  permeate  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people  and  bring  about  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  forestry  is,  and  what 
when  supported  by  public  interest  and 
opinion,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  such  an  ofiicer  as  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry,  and  that  the  State 
publishes  and  disseminates  every  year  a 
careful  report  on  the  condition  of  its 
woodland,  is  of  itself  a  distinct  gain,  for 
it  means  education.  What  the  Common- 
wealth needs  is  enlightment,  and  after 
this  will  follow  necessary  laws  and  their 
enforcement." 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion needs  additional  funds  to  carry  on 
its  share  of  the  work  of  public  education. 
Forestry  reservations  must  be  established 
at  the  headwaters  of  our  streams.  The 
forests  themselves,  those  that  are  left, 
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must  be  protected  against  destruction  by 
fire.  The  bare  and  devastated  mountain 
and  hill  slopes  which  are  useless  for 
agriculture  should  be  reforested.  This 
will  all  be  done  when  the  public  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  it,  and  here  is  just 
where  enlightenment  is  needed.  There 
are  few  fields  in  which  a  little  money  can 
bring  about  such  far-reaching  results  as 
may  be  accomplished  by  that  intrusted 
to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association.  Its  plea 
for  assistance  should  meet  with  a  prompt 
and  liberal  response, —  West  Chester  News. 


MANUAL  TRAINING.* 


ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  WILL  AND  UPON 
THE  CHARACTER. 


BY  THOMAS  M.  BALUET. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  to  de- 
cide, on  scientific  grounds,  what  kinds 
of  manual  work  are  educational  and  what 
kinds  are  not;  in  short,  what  kinds  of 
manual  exercises  are  to  be  introduced 
into  a  manual  training  school.  Large 
groups  of  muscles  are  more  easily  con- 
tracted than  small  groups,  and  the  funda- 
mental muscles  are  more  easily  contracted 
and  co-ordinated  than  the  accessories. 
A  boy  ought  to  write  only  with  the 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  hand,  but  in  his 
first  attempts  he  contracts  muscles  all 
over  his  body,  and  twists  out  of  shape 
even  many  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.  It 
requires  less  skill,  to  grasp  the  handle  of 
an  ax,  using  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  chop  wood,  than  to  seize  a 
penholder  by  means  of  two  fingers  and 
the  thumb,  and  perform  the  act  of  writ- 
ing. What  we  commonly  call  ''un- 
skilled labor"  involves  large  groups  of 
muscles,  and  mainly  the  fundamental 
muscles  with  their  coarser  adjustments, 
whilst  ** skilled  labor'*  involves  small 
groups,  and  in  the  main  the  accessory 
muscles  with  their  finer  adjustments. 
Unskilled  labor,  therefore,  develops  but 
few  and  crude  motor  ideas;  skilled  labor 
on  the  other  hand  develops  accurate 
motor  sensations  and  ideas,  and  fine  co- 
ordinations of  muscular  movement.  The 
latter  alone  is  educational.     Indeed,  the 

*From  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers*  Association. 


heaviest  kind  of  manual  labor  dulls  the 
motor  sensations  and  makes  men  stolid. 
Human  beings  are  not  educated  by  being 
made  beasts  of  burden. 

This,  again,  enables  us  to  determine 
what  kind  of  tools  are  to  be  used  in  a 
manual  training  school.  The  ax,  the 
crow-bar  and  the  pickax  have  no  place  in 
such  a  school ;  they  appeal  to  large 
groups  of  muscles,  and  require  but  crude 
motor  co-ordinations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  jack-knife,  the  chisel,  the  saw,  the 
hammer,  the  jack-plane  and  the  lathe  ap- 
peal to  small  groups  of  muscles,  and  re- 
quire accurate  motor  ideas  and  delicate 
muscular  co-ordinations. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  brain  only. 
The  spinal  cord  also  must  be  considered 
in  education.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  spinal  cord  to  be  endowed  with 
a  dim  sort  of  consciousness,  and  they 
have  spoken  of  the  "soul  of  the  spinal 
cord.**  This  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  cord  cannot  be 
ignored  in  studying  educational  problems. 
The  spinal  cord  is  made  up  of  sensory 
and  motor  cells  in  the  centre,  and  of  con- 
ducting fibers  in  the  outer  portions. 
Many  impressions  made  on  the  senses  go 
no  farther  than  the  cells  in  the  cord ; 
they  never  reach  the  brain;  You  tickle 
the  foot  of  a  good-natured  friend  when  he 
is  asleep ;  he  draws  it  back  without  wak- 
ing up,  and  without  being  conscious  either 
of  the  tickling  or  of  the  movement.  The 
impression  was  carried  from  the  skin 
along  sensory  nerves  to  the  sensory  cells 
in  the  cord.  From  there  the  nerve  energy 
traveled  to  the  motor  cells,  and  thence 
along  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  caus- 
ing them  to  contract.  It  never  reached 
the  brain.  Such  an  act  is  called  a  reflex 
act.  The  spinal  cord  is  the  organ  of  re- 
flex action.  Many  acts  at  first  require 
conscious  action  of  the  brain,  but  later 
become  habitual  and  unconscious.  Such 
acts  are  relegated  by  the  brain  almost 
wholly  to  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  cord ; 
they  become  almost  identical  in  character 
with  strictly  reflex  acts. 

In  this  way  the  brain  is  relieved  of  much 
work.  To  illustrate:  At  first  a  child 
uses  his  brain  in  walking,  later  he  can 
walk  from  habit,  and  walks  therefore  with 
his  spinal  cord.  At  first  we  spell  with 
painful  consciousness,  later  we  spell  famil- 
iar words  of  our  vocabulary  with  little  or 
no  consciousness.  Children  ought  to  be 
trained  to  write  and  spell  mainly  with  the 
spinal  cord,  and  use  all  their  brain  power 
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in  thinking  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed. 
We  do  many  things  with  the  spinal  cx)rd 
to  relieve  the  brain.  We  walk  with  the 
cord,  we  write  and  spell  with  the  cord ;  I 
suppose  we  knit  and  gossip  with  the  spinal 
cord  ;  indeed  we  may  sing  and  pray,  not 
with  our  hearts,  nor  with  our  brains,  but 
with  the  upper  part  of  our  spinal  cord. 
We  tip  our  hats  to  each  other,  not  with 
our  brains,  but  mainly  with  our  spinal 
cord  ;  and  when  we  meet  people  whom  we 
do  not  wish  to  see,  we  often  shake  hands 
mechanically  with  our  spinal  cord— hence 
also  we  may  speak  of  a  *  *  cordial  welcome.  *  * 

Much  time  is  lost  in  the  life  of  every 
one  of  us  because  our  early  training  did 
not  relieve  the  brain  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
purely  mechanical  work  which  the  spinal 
cord  can  do  with  very  much  more  precis- 
ion and  accuracy.  To  make  a  conscious 
cerebral  process  of  what  ought  to  be  short- 
circuited  and  made  a  function  of  the  cord, 
is  a  waste  of  power. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  this  prin- 
ciple for  manual  training :  The  muscular 
movements  involved  in  the  handling  of 
tools  are  made  at  first  by  nerve  energy 
which  comes  from  the  brain,  but  after 
these  movements  become  automatic  by 
practice,  the  brain  relegates  them  almost 
wholly  to  the  spinal  cord.  Such  move- 
ments cease  to  be  of  much  educational 
value  when  they  are  no  longer  directed 
consciously  by  the  brain.  Any  process 
in  manual  training  ought  to  stop  when  it 
ceases  to  be  brain  work.  Here  we  have 
the  dijQFerence  between  the  manual  train- 
ing school  and  the  trade  school.  The 
manual  training  school  stops  when  the 
point  mentioned  is  reached.  Its  purpose 
is  purely  educational.  The  trade  school 
continues  the  training  in  skill  even  after 
the  process  is  relegated  to  the  spinal 
cord,  in  order  that  the  person  may 
develop  the  power  of  producing  as  large 
a  quantity  as  possible  of  goods  of  a  high 
grade  of  finish,  in  a  given  time,  for  the 
market.  Its  purpose  is  economic.  This 
is  the  basis  for  the  distinction  between  the 
two  which  has  been  overlooked  in  dis- 
cussions of  manual  training. 

The  partridge  comes  out  of  the  shell  a 
complete  partridge  in  all  respects  except 
size.  It  can  run,  peck  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty at  food ;  it  can  do  almost  every- 
thing the  mother  can  do.  There  is  no 
such  helplessness  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  new-born  child.  The  cat  and  the 
dog  mature  in  about  a  year  ;  the  horse  in 
five  or  six  years.     The  human  being  is 


born  the  most  helpless  of  all  creatures. 
Whilst  its  brain  grows  rapidly  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  life  and  reaches 
almost  its  maximum  size  and  weight  by 
the  end  of  that  period  ;  there  is  yet  a 
period  of  very  gradual  growth  after  this, 
which  is  probably  due  to  processes  of 
organization,  and  which  lasts  to  the  age 
of  25  or  30,  and  in  some  cases,  as  recent 
investigations  have  shown,  extends  into 
the  forties.  Here  we  have  a  process  of 
maturing  reaching  over  30  or  more  years. 
What  does  all  this  mean  for  education  ? 
The  partridge's  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  matured  before  the  partridge  leaves 
its  shell,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  materially 
modified  by  the  impressions  it  receives 
from  the  world  around  it.  Heredity  de- 
termines its  whole  life.  The  young  part- 
ridge is  a  second  edition  of  the  old— with- 
out revision.  Progress  and  education 
are  impossible.  The  cat,  the  dog,  and 
the  horse  have  brains  and  nervous 
systems  considerably  matured  before 
birth-;  heredity,  therefore,  determines 
much,  but  not  quite  all.  Their  brains  are 
plastic  for  a  year  or  a  few  years ;  hence 
they  can  be  trained — scarcely  educated. 

The  human  infant  has  the  most  imma- 
ture brain  at  birth  of  all  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  so  early  in  its  development 
brought  under  the  power  and  the  in- 
fluences of  its  environments  that  these 
forces  can  very  largely  determine  its 
development.  This  long  period  of  matur- 
ing after  birth,  giving  environment  and 
education  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
brain  and  nerves  and  to  fashion  charac- 
ter, is  one  of  the  things  which  make 
progress  and  civilization  possible  in  the 
human  race,  whilst  the  same  are  not  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  cats  and  dogs.  It 
renders  it  possible  for  individual  charac- 
ter to  be  developed,  and  for  the  child  to 
be  better  than  the  parent ;  it  accounts  in 
part  for  Franklins  and  Lincolns. 

Many  rich  lessons  for  education  can  be 
drawn  from  this  truth  ;  they  are  so  ob- 
vious that  I  need  not  stop  to  refer  to  more 
than  one.  It  is  this.  There  is  a  time  in 
the  maturing  of  the  brain  when  it  is  most 
susceptible  to  given  influences,  and  can 
be  most  effectively  modified  by  certain 
kinds  of  training.  These  opportune 
periods  have  been  called  **  nascent 
periods'* — the  periods  when  given  apti- 
tudes are  born  and  blossom  out.  The 
determining  of  these  nascent  periods  is 
one  of  the  pressing  educational  problems 
of  the  day.     Such  a  nascent  period  is  ap- 
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proximately  known  for  the  development 
of  manual  skill.  We  all  know  that  if  a 
child  is  to  learn  to  play  on  an  instrument 
it  must  begin  young,  and  that  if  a  boy  is 
to  learn  a  trade  he  must  likewise  begin 
early.  Some  one  has  said,  **You  can 
make  something  of  a  Scotchman,  pro- 
vided you  catch  him  young. ' '  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Yankee,  the  Englishman, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  rest. 

The  nascent  period  for  developing  the 
various  forms  of  manual  skill  is  roughly 
estimated  to  extend  from  the  age  of  about 
four  to  the  age  of  about  fourteen.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  brain  centres  which 
preside  over  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  hand  develop  into  functional  activity, 
and  can  attain  a  degree  of  efficiency,  if 
properly  trained,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  at  any  later  period  in 
life.  In  this  fact  is  found  the  weightiest 
reason  for  connecting  manual  training 
not  only  with  high  schools,  but  also  with 
the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  a 
boy  cannot  receive  such  training  in  school, 
he  must  either  miss  his  opportunity  for 
getting  it  during  the  period  when  he  can 
develop  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  or 
must  leave  school  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  neglect  the  education  which 
comes  from  books. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  **judgment 
day"  after  death.  Many  people  seem  to 
dread  it.  But  few  realize  that  life  is  full 
of  judgment  days — days  after  which  it 
will  be  forever  *  *  too  late  "  to  do  certain 
things.  Every  one  of  these  **  nascent 
periods**  in  the  life  of  the  maturing 
human  being  is  a  judgment  day  which 
forever  determines  certain  things  vital  to 
its  character  and  life.  A  lost  opportun- 
ity in  early  education  is  not  merely  a  loss 
of  time — a  loss  which  can  afterwards  be 
made  up;  it  is  a  loss  as  irrevocable  as 
youth  itself. 

What  does  manual  training  accomplish 
in  developing  moral  character? 

In  the  first  place,  it  develops  respect 
for  manual  labor  in  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  helps  to  eradicate  the  vicious 
notion  that  selling  goods  over  a  counter 
at  $5  a  week  is  more  genteel  than  laying 
brick  at  $3  a  day.  Finding  as  they  do 
that  skill  in  manual  occupations  is  as 
difficult  to  acquire  as  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  of  a  dead  language,  they 
realize  that  it  demands  a  high  order  of 
brain  power,  and  that  those  who  engage 
in  manual  labor  of  a  skilled  kind  may  be 
the  peers  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 


engaged  in  intellectual  work.  The  asso- 
ciation, too,  in  their  minds  of  the  literary 
or  academic  work  of  the  school  with  the 
shop  work,  increases  their  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  latter. 

In  the  second  place,  whilst  the  manual 
training  school  does  not  aim  to  teach  a 
boy  a  trade,  it  gives  him  a  training  which 
will  enable  him  at  once,  on  leaving 
school,  to  earn  from  $1  to  $2  a  day,  and 
thus  become  self-dependent.  I  believe 
that  few  things  in  a  boy*s  life  appeal 
more  deeply  to  his  manhood  than  this 
feeling  of  self-dependence ;  and  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  earning  of  an  honest  dollar  by 
an  honest  boy,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
dollar,  should  be  more  sordid  than  the 
begging  of  an  unearned  dollar  from  his 
father,  or  the  depending  on  his  father  for 
all  the  dollars  he  needs  for  his  support 
without  furnishing  any  equivalent  for 
them.  If  idleness,  shiftlessness  and 
pauperism  are  immoral  in  their  tendency, 
if  not  in  their  very  nature,  then  there  are 
worse  things  for  which  our  schools  may 
be  responsible  than  teaching  a  boy  how 
to  earn  an  honest  living. 

In  the  third  place,  manual  training 
creates  sympathy  for  the  laborer  in  those 
who  do  not  earn  their  livelihood  by  man- 
ual labor.  It  establishes  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  laborers  and  employers  of 
labor.  If  the  future  employer  of  labor 
takes  a  course  in  manual  training  as  a 
boy,  he  will  not  only  have  more  respect 
for  his  employees,  but,  having  performed 
difficult  manual  work  himself,  .he  knows 
what  it  means  to  earn  one's  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  That  this  is  not 
always  the  effect,  simply  shows  that 
manual  training  shares  the  fate  of  all 
teaching. 

In  the  fourth  place,  manual  training 
helps  effectively  to  develop  habits  of  ac- 
curacy which  are  carried  into  other  lines 
of  work.  This  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  those  in  the  best  position  to  know. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  it  is  true,  as  is  main- 
tained by  many  psychologists,  that  all 
thought  is  motor  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree; that  what  we  call  thought  is  re- 
pressed action,  and  what  we  call  volition 
is  simply  thought  carried  into  execution, 
then  these  motor  ideas  which  control 
directly  the  voluntary  muscles,  must  have 
an  important  function  to  perform.  They 
are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  the  ethical  will  is  formed; 
they  are  at  least  the  soil  out  of  which  it 
grows. 
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More  than  this,  inhibition  in  the  ner- 
vous system  lies  at  the  root  of  self-cx>ntrol 
in  morals.  The  man  who  cannot  effect- 
ively inhibit  his  muscks  cannot  effect- 
ively control  his  passions  and  desires. 
Flabby  muscles  and  weak  will,  if  they 
are  not  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect,  are  at  all  events  concomitant  effects 
of  a  common  cause — lack  of  motor  effi- 
ciency in  the  brain. 

Whilst  all  forms  of  physical  exercise 
contribute  more  or  less  to  this  power  of 
inhibition—foot  ball  included,— -it  yet  re- 
mains true  that  manual  training  makes  a 
very  important  contribution  to  it.  All 
skilled  labor,  as  already  shown,  involves 
small  groups  of  muscles.  The  natural 
tendency  of  motor  nerve  centres  is  to 
drain  off  energy  through  all  the  channels 
open  to  them,  and  hence  to  contract  large 
groups  of  muscles;  to  limit  the  contraction 
to  small  groups  means  a  delicate  inhibi- 
tion of  all  muscles  not  used  in  the  move- 
ment, especially  such  as  are  commonly 
associated  with  those  used.  This  power 
of  inhibition,  and  the  necessary  concen- 
tration of  attention,  form  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  strength  to  the  higher 
ethical  will,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  it. 

More  than  this,  manual  training,  ap- 
pealing to  eye  and  hand,  establishes  a  co- 
ordination between  the  sensory  and  the 
motor  parts  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  most 
important  step  in  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain.  This  proper  knitting 
together  of  different  centres,  this  opening 
of  paths  of  association  between  the  sensory 
and  central  portions  of  the  brain  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  executive  portions  on 
the  other,  is  most  vital  to  its  health  and 
eflficiency.  It  makes  for  perfect  sanity 
and  mental  health,  for  well  balanced  ad- 
justment of  life  to  environment,  for  good 
judgment,  for  self-control,  and  for  firm- 
ness and  poise  of  character.  Much  of  our 
present  school  work  divorces  knowing 
from  doing,  and  often  exaggerates  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  former  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  latter.  Examinations 
test  knowing  more  than  doing,  and  even 
university  degrees  are  conferred  on  the 
basis  of  attainment  in  knowing  rather 
than  attainment  in  doing.  This  may  be 
to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  unfortunate.  The  legitimate 
end  of  knowing  is  doing.  Right  thought, 
to  remain  healthy,  must  ultimately  issue 
in  right  deed.  This  is  an  unalterable 
law    of   moral    hygiene;    and  anything 


which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  schools 
to  establish  the  necessary  physical  co- 
ordinations in  the  brain,  which  will  open 
lines  of  least  resistance  between  the  cen- 
tres of  thought  and  the  centres  which 
execute  thought,  will  make  powerfully, 
I  believe,  for  the  prevention  of  that  utter 
divorcement  of  thought  and  morals  which 
we  find  in  such  characters  as  Rousseau, 
and  which  is  expressed  so  forcibly  by  the 
Roman  poet  when  he  exclaims: 

I  know  the  better,  and  approve  it,  too, 
Condemn  the  worse,  and  still  the  worse  pursue. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  CHILD. 


MABEL  ELLKRY  ADAMS. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  offer  some  remarks 
concerning  my  remembrance  of  my 
early  ideas  of  number.  I  remember  many 
circumstances  which  occurred  during  the 
years  of  early  childhood  quite  as  distinctly 
as  I  remember  about  number — not  only 
circumstances,  but  what  I  thought  about 
those  circumstances. 

I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance, 
if  space  allowed,  but  perhaps  a  few  con- 
cerning my  early  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture will  suffice.  My  father  was  very 
fond  of  poetry,  and  used  to  read  it  and 
teach  it  to  me  every  day.  He  read 
**  Young  Lochinvar'*  to  me  frequently, 
and  I  know  that  when  he  read  **  He 
quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 
cup,"  *'She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she 
looked  up  to  sigh,"  etc.,  that  a  picture  of 
a  very  handsome  man  dressed  as  my 
brother  dressed  when  he  went  to  parties, 
always  rose  before  me,  with  the  fragments 
of  a  glass  wine  goblet  at  his  feet.  In 
front  of  this  figure  of  my  imagination 
stood  a  girl  who  was  grieving  because 
one  of  her  mother's  best  goblets  was 
broken.  She  was  not  crying,  because  it 
was  not  polite  to  cry  ^before  company, 
but  I  knew  that  she  felt  sorry.  My  pro- 
cess of  thinking  in  relation  to  another 
piece  of  literature  I  remember,  a  mere 
fragment  this  time.  Whenever  my 
father  read 

In  the  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor  boy  lay. 
His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the 
wind, 

a  vision  of  a  very  dark  room  used  to  come 
before  me  when  he  said  the  first  line,  and 
when  he  said  the  second  a  picture  of  a 
hammock  fastened  high  up  on  the  mast 
of  a  ship  always  followed  quickly,  and 
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besides  I  always  had  to  say  to  myself 
*  *That  means  wind,"  when  he  pronounced 
the  word  wind  as  the  rhyme  requires. 
One  more  instance  occurs  to  me.  For 
years  I  wondered  what  the  doe  was,  men- 
tioned in  Tennyson's  **Lady  Clare."  I 
knew  the  whole  poem,  but  whether  that 
doe  was  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rabbit,  or  a  goat, 
I  did  not  know,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ask, 
because  my  brother  usually  made  fun  of 
my  questions.  On  the  whole  I  inclined 
toward  the  belief  that  it  was  a  goat  and 
The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

always  brought  the  picture  of  a  girl  in  a 
brown  leather  dress  (my  interpretation  of 
russet  gown)  holding  her  hand  down  low 
for  a  long-whiskered  goat  to  rest  his  nose 
in.  There  always  existed  alongside  this 
picture,  however,  a  somewhat  blurred  one 
of  a  monstrous  rabbit,  which  was  my 
mental  alternative  for  the  goat. 

Absurd  as  these  fancies  may  seem, 
they  are  nevertheless  my  actual  imagin- 
ings, and  as  such  have  a  certain  corrobo- 
rative value. — N,  Y,  School  Journal, 


PAUL  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 


BY   ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 


[■RS.  MERVIN  was  much  esteemed 
iVl  by  all  her  neighbors  for  her  good, 
practical  common  sense ;  she  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  books,  but  she  was  a 
notable  house-keeper,  and  by  her  thrift 
and  energy  she  kept  her  family  very  com- 
fortable on  the  small  patrimony  left  her 
by  her  departed  husband;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  her  good  manage- 
ment that  there  had  been  any  patrimony, 
for  Arthur  Mervin,  a  poet  and  a  dreamer, 
lived  among  books,  and  flowers,  and  birds, 
while  his  wife  prepared  the  frugal  meals, 
and  made  and  mended  the  clothing. 

In  addition  to  a  cottage  and  a  little 
plot  of  ground,  Arthur  Mervin  left  his 
wife  three  children;  the  two  older  ones 
never  gave  her  any  uneasiness,  but  little 
Paul,  with  his  brown  eyes  looking  out 
from  under  their  heavy  lashes  away  oflf 
into  dreamland,  was  a  mystery  that  his 
mother  could  never  comprehend.  She 
was  wont  to  say  to  her  neighbors:  '*I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  that  boy; 
he's  not  a  bit  like  the  other  children  and 
never  was;  when  he  was  nothing  but  a 


baby  he'd  lie  for  hours  with  that  far-oflf 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  now  all  he  cares  for 
is  to  be  out  doors,  among  the  birds  and 
the  flowers.  He  asks  such  queer  ques- 
tions that  nobody  can  answer,  and  he's 
always  talking  about  the  fairies  that  come 
and  play  with  him;  what  puts  such  things 
into  his  head  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  lor 
there  isn't  a  fairy-book  in  the  house." 

One  beautiful  summer  day,  when  the 
whole  earth  seemed  like  a  vast  fairy-land, 
Paul  found  a  pretty  moss -covered  nook, 
shaded  by  a  giand  old  oak  tree,  and  in 
this  quiet  spot  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  palace  for  the  queen  of  the 
fairies.  For  the  floor  he  chose  a  patch  of 
the  softest,  greenest  moss;  to  make  the 
wall  he  searched  in  the  brook  for  the 
brightest,  cleanest  stones,  and  for  the 
roof  he*  brought  great  sheets  of  grey 
lichen  from  an  old,  worm-eaten  fence ; 
then  he  found  other  beautiful  things  with 
which  to  adorn  his  fragile  structure,  for 
Mother  Nature  reveals  many  secrets  to 
those  who  loo'i  upon  her  with  loving  eyes. 

His  mother  came  to  the  door-way  and 
called  him  to  supper,  but  his  palace  was 
still  unfinished  and  he  did  not  heed  the 
summons;  he  worked  on  until  the  sun 
sank  in  the  west  behind  its  gorgeous 
canopy  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  the 
harvest  moon  arose  in  its  quiet  beauty 
and  gave  light  to  the  little  builder. 
When  all  was  completed  he  brought  some 
water  from  the  brook  and  shook  the 
sparkling  drops  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  till  the  walls  and  roof  were  studded 
with  nature's  purest  pearls;  and  then  some 
stray  moonbeams  struggled  through  the 
branches  of  the  great  oak  tree,  changing 
the  pearls  into  diamonds  and  edging  the 
eaves  with  silver. 

**  Oh,  how  beautiful ! '  cried  little  Paul 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight;  **  now  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  will  surely  come."  With 
a  child's  unquestioning  faith,  he  lay  down 
on  the  mossy  bank  to  wait  for  the  tiny 
folk  from  elf- land. 

The  crickets  chirped  around  him,  the 
katydids  piped  in  their  shrill  notes,  the 
leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
moonbeams  shone  brighter  and  brighter 
on  the  face  of  little  Paul.  Then  a  frag- 
rance as  from  a  thousand  flowers  filled 
the  air,  the  leaves  rustled  when  there  was 
no  wind  to  stir  them,  and  oh,  wonderful 
sight !  there,  alighting  on  the  branches  of 
the  oak  tree,  flying  down  through  the  air, 
gliding  on  the  moonbeams,  were  myriads 
of   little    fairies,   with    wings  of   finest 
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gossamer,  clad  in  robes  taken  from  the 
sunset  clouds,  and  talking  with  one  an- 
other in  voices  sweeter  and  clearer  than 
the  songs  of  birds. 

Scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  he 
should  frighten  them  away,  little  Paul 
lay  entranced  with  the  vision.  Presently 
the  most  beautiful  fairy  of  all,  dressed  in 
a  snow-white  robe  of  fleecy  cloud  gemmed 
all  over  with  the  purest  crystal  dew-drops, 
glided  swiftly  down  a  moonbeam  into  the 
door  of  the  fairy  palace;  then  the  others 
followed  until  they  were  all  dancing  about 
on  the  green  moss,  going  in  and  out  of 
the  palace  at  will;  and  PauVs  heart  flut- 
tered with  delight  as  he  saw  them  nod 
their  little  heads  in  approval. 

Just  then  a  voice  called  from  the  cot- 
tage door,  **Paul!  Paul!  Come  into  the 
house,  child,  and  go  to  bed."  And  when 
he  did  not  come,  the  practical  mother 
went  to  the  oak  tree,  where  she  had  last 
seen  him  playing;  she  walked  straight  on, 
seeing  neither  the  fairies  nor  the  palace,- 
but  only  the  boy  lying  there,  apparently 
asleep,  on  the  mossy  bank. 

**Wake  up,  child,  and  come  into  the 
house  this  minute!**  she  exclaimed, 
*'  you'll  catch  your  death  of  cold,  sleeping 
here  on  the  damp  ground.*'  And  as  she 
sj^oke  she  stepped  on  the  palace  that  she 
did  not  see  and  crushed  it  to  the  earth. 

At  her  approach  the  fairies  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  when  she  spoke  Paul 
gave  a  great  start  and  sobbed  out,  *'  Oh, 
mother,  you've  driven  the  fairies  all  away 
and  spoiled  their  little  palace." 

"Nonsense,  child,  you've  been  dream- 
ing; there  were  no  fairies  here." 

**  They're  all  flying  away  now;  don't 
you  hear  the  rustle  of  their  wings  ?"  And 
he  looked  mournfully  up  into  the  tree 
from  which  the  beautiful  little  people  had 
all  departed. 

** How  foolish  you  are,  child;  its  only 
the  leaves  shaking  in  the  wind.  You're 
not  awake  yet." 

**But  I  wasn't  asleep,"  persisted  the 
boy,  still  sobbing;  **  the  fairies  were  here 
and  they  danced  around  me  and  sang  to 
me;  but  you  stepped  on  the  palace  I  built 
for  them  and  frightened  them  all  away.** 

Mary  Mervin  was  far  too  matter-of-fact 
to  place  any  faith  in  Paul's  wonderful 
vision,  so  she  replied  impatiently, '  *There, 
there,  child,  don't  cry  so;  mother's  sorry 
she  knocked  down  your  house,  but  you're 
too  big  a  boy  to  go  on  so  about  the  fair- 
ies, for  you  know  well  enough  there  are 
no  such  things." 


So  saying,  she  carried  the  sorrowing 
child  into  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed. 
When  she  went  down  stairs  and  left  him, 
little  Paul  lay  and  sobbed  softly  until  his 
pillow  was  wet  with  tears;  he  knew  his 
mother  would  not  tell  an  untruth,  but 
she  had  said  there  were  no  fairies,  and 
had  he  not  both  seen  and  heard  them  ? 
The  longer  he  thought  about  it  the  more 
perplexed  he  became,  and  again  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Then  the 
moon  passed  from  behind  a  cloud  and  its 
bright  beams  shining  through  the  win- 
dow, fell  on  the  face  of  little  Paul.  The 
leaves  of  the  maple  beside  the  house 
rustled  in  the  breeze  and  he  cried  out, 
**The  fairies  are  coming;  I  hear  their 
wings;"  and  though  he  could  not  see 
them  from  where  he  lay,  he  caught  the 
words  of  the  song  they  were  singing  out- 
side his  window: 

When  the  moonbeams  shine  so  brightly. 

Others  only  moonlight  see. 
But  thine  eyes  behold  the  fairies 

'Mong  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Others  say  the  green  leaves  rustle, 
Thou  dost  hear  the  fairies'  wings; 

Others  list  the  brooklet's  murmur, 
But  to  thee  a  fairy  sings. 

Others  smell  the  fragrant  flowers 
As  they  bloom  upon  the  heath; 

Thou  with  nicer  wisdom  koowest 
Perfume  is  the  fairies*  breath. 

Happy  art  thou,  little  dreamer, 

Happy  wilt  thou  ever  be, 
Hearing  music,  seeing  beauty. 

Others  cannot  hear  or  see. 

When  the  song  was  ended  little  Paul 
was  fast  asleep.  An  hour  later  his 
mother  looked  in  upon  him,  and  though 
his  pillow  was  wet  there  was  a  bright 
smile  on  his  face.  '*He's  forgotten  his 
troubles  and  is  dreaming  about  the  fairies 
again,"  she  said  half  aloud;  then  she 
sighed  and  added,  **  He'll  never  get 
along  in  this  world,  never;  he's  just  like 
his  father,  full  of  dreams  and  fancies,  and 
he'll  find  they  won't  make  a  living  for 
him."  But  even  as  she  sighed  the 
branches  rustled  in  the  wind,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  on  the  face  of  the  little 
sleeper,  and  he  murmured,  **The  fairies, 
mother,  don't  you  hear  their  wings  ?  " 

The  years  passed  on  and  the  boy  who 
built  the  palace  under  the  oak  tree  was 
no  longer  "  little  Paul,"  but  in  manhood 
as  in  childhood,  he  saw  beauty  that 
others  could  not  see  and  heard  music 
that  others  could  not  hear.  Out  of  the 
rich  treasures  of  his  imagination,  he  built 
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castles  in  the  air,  and  peopled  them  from 
the  fairy-land  of  beauty,  virtue,  and  truth; 
and  many  tired  souls,  wearied  with  the 
cares  of  this  world,  were  uplifted  by  a 
longing  for  a  higher  and  better  life,  be- 
cause one  dwelt  among  them  who  had 
within  him  the  spirit  of  faith. 


SCHOOIy  STUDIES  AND  THE 
CHILD.* 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


THE  report  to  which  we  have  just  lis- 
tened is  the  sequel  to  an  address 
delivered  at  last  year's  meeting.  The 
diction  of  both  documents  reminds  me  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  and  Froebel. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  attempted 
an  exposition  of  Schleiermacher  in  the 
English  tongue.  Upon  explanations  of 
Hegel,  Commissioner  Hams  has  a  claim 
in  the  shape  of  a  first  mortgage  which  no 
one  has  dared  to  dispute,  not  even  the 
Herbartians.  For  me  to  venture  upon 
the  domain  of  our  great  apostle  of 
Froebel,  would  be  trespass  and  presump- 
tion. It  is  true  there  are  occasions  when 
the  influences  which  remain  from  earlier 
studies,  tempt  me  to  roam  in  transcen- 
dental fields  of  speculation.  After  a  good 
dinner,  when  a  good  cup  of  cofiee  assists 
in  developing  ideas,  the  mind  dwells 
upon  transcendental  statements  of  peda- 
gogic truth,  upon  apperceptive  and  intro- 
ceptive  ideas,  upon  the  formulas  in  which 
words  like  analysis  and  synthesis,  sym- 
bols and  things,  concrete  and  abstract, 
simple  ana  complex,  occupy  very  promi- 
nent places.  . 

When,  perchance,  the  mind  drops  into 
this  subconscious  realm  of  misty  specula- 
tion, I  feel  as  if  something  wonderful  was 
to  be  achieved  by  these  aerial  flights, 
and  by  the  formulation  of  creeds  which 
differ  from  the  ancient  creeds  in  that  they 
do  not  sum  up  the  beliefs  of  the  faithful 
in  every  age  and  clime,  but  hardly  re- 
present the  views  of  anybody,  not  even 
the  views  of  the  author,  twenty-four 
hours  before  or  after  they  were  written. 
But  when  a  rap  at  the  door  wakes  me 
from  the  afternoon  siesta  and  brings  me 
back  from  the  land  of  dreams  and  peda- 
gogic reveries,  to  the  stern  realities  which 

*In  discussion  of  Report  of  Committee  on 
the  Vital  Connection  between  School  Studies 
and  the  Development  of  the  Child,  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Indianapolis. 


confront  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  outlook  suddenly  changes. 

The  primary  teacher,  who  has  entered 
my  oflBice,  picks  up  the  programme  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  As  soon 
as  she  has  read  the  first  topic,  she  startles 
me  by  asking,  *'  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
educators  use  these  high  sounding 
phrases  and  learned  words  to  hide  your 
own  ignorance  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  training  the  child?*'  The  challenge 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  clarify  her 
ideas  as  well  as  my  own.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  clearly  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  world  of  truth,  and 
beauty,  and  life,  which  is  at  hand  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  and  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  host  of  growing  children  in  the 
schools  who  are  to  be  trained  into  mature 
men  and  women.  But  how  is  the  world 
of  truth  and  beauty  to  be  linked  with  the 
mental  life  of  each  child  ?  How  are  the 
school  studies  which  embody  the  truth 
nearest  at  hand  to  be  utilized  in  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  child  and  of 
man  ?  The  paper  asserts  that  there  must 
be  a  vital  connection  between  the  two. 
*' What  is  meant  by  vital  in  this  connec- 
tion?** says  my  tormentor.  **  Webster 
says  that  vital  means  essential,  or  very 
necessary,  and  also  that  it  means  living 
or  relating  to  life.  Who  will  dispute 
that  the  connection  between  school  stud- 
ies and  the  development  of  the  child  is 
essential  or  necessary,  and  who  will 
deny  that  the  connection  between  these 
studies  and  the  growing  child  must  be  a 
living  connection;  but  what  gain  is  there 
in  such  statements  for  us  primary  teach- 
ers in  our  daily  work  ?  What  is  the  good 
of  all  your  philosophy,  if  it  does  not  bear 
fruit  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school 
room?*' 

In  reply  I  suggest  that  we  turn  to  one 
who  was  greater  than  Hegel  and  Herbart 
and  Froebel ;  to  one  who,  though  he 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  was 
never  spoken  of  as  a  great  carpenter ;  to 
one  who,  though  he  expounded  the  law 
so  that  men  were  astonished  at  his  doc- 
trine, was  never  spoken  of  as  a  great 
lawyer  or  a  great  law-giver;  to  the  one  of 
whom  we  read  that  he  '*  sat  down  and 
taught,"  and  through  the  ages  he  has- 
been  known  as  the  Great  Teacher.  In 
the  record  of  His  life  we  read:  **So' 
when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest- 
thou  Me  more  than  these?  He  saith 
unto  Him,  Yea  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that- 
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I  love  Thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed 
my  lambs."  In  this  figure  of  speech  the 
lambs  symbolize  childhood  and  the  Great 
Teacher  likens  the  act  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  the  process  of  feeding  the  lambs. 
In  other  words,  the  assimilation  of  food 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  assimilation  of 
knowledge.  The  assimilation  of  food  is 
an  organic  process;  ** organic'*  is  the 
term  which  Mr.  Hailman  employed  at 
Jacksonville. 

How  does  the  organic  differ  from  the 
mechanical  ?  In  a  mechanism  the  rela- 
tion between  the  several  parts  is  external. 
If  a  cog-wheel  or  any  other  part  of 
machinery  breaks  I  can  replace  it  by  sub- 
stituting another  cog-wheel  or  a  piece 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  broken  piece 
of  the  machine.  In  an  organism  the  re- 
lation between  the  parts  is  an  inner  re- 
lation brought  about  by  living  forces.  A 
branch  cannot  be  broken  from  a  tree  and 
another  attached  in  a  merely  external 
way.  In  the  wonderful  process  of  bud- 
ding or  of  grafting,  the  bud  or  the  graft 
becomes  a  part  of  the  tree  through  a  pro- 
cess of  growth.  We  have  instances  of 
substances  being  incorporated  in  an 
organism  without  this  living  connection. 
A  stone  placed  between  the  branches  of 
a  tree  may  ultimately  be  surrounded  and 
•covered  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  but  it 
bears  no  living  relationship  to  the  tree 
itself.  A  bullet  may  lodge  in  the  human 
body;  it  may  be  encysted  if  it  is  not  re- 
Tmoved  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  it 
never  can  be  said  to  be  assimilated  as  an 
•organic  part  of  the  human  frame.  It  is 
possible  to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the 
-child  statements,  definitions  and  entire 
paragraphs  which  are  indeed  carried  by 
the  mind  as  the  body  carries  the  encysted 
bullet,  but  may  not  be  assimilated  in  a 
living  way.  They  may  not  be  incorpo- 
Tated  as  an  integral  or  organic  part  of  the 
child's  mental  life,  any  more  than  the 
lead  is  made  part  of  the  human  body,  or 
the  stone  is  made  part  of  the  tree.  Very 
much  of  the  memorizing  at  school  is  a 
lifeless  process.  You  can  get  at  the 
bullet  in  the  human  body  by  a  surgical 
process,  and  you  can  often  get  out  of  the 
mind  what  is  learned  mechanically  by 
that  surgical  operation  known  as  the 
examination.  The  removal  of  the  bullet 
leaves  the  human  body  in  better  condi- 
tion than  before,  the  examination  some- 
times rids  the  mind  of  much  useless  stuff 
which  is  fortunately  dropped  as  soon  as 
the  examination  is  ended,  often  however 


it  only  serves  to  fix  the  useless  stuff  so 
deeply  that  it  can  never  be  eliminated  or 
Forgotten.  **0f  all  the  exercises  of  the 
school,''  says  Fitch  **  there  is  none  which 
has  so  little  heart  in  it  as  learning  by 
heart."  **To  know  by  heart,"  says 
Montaigne,  is  **not  to  know  at  all." 
Plato  indeed  expresses  the  same  thought 
when  in  the  Protagoras  he  says  that 
knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind.  Food 
is  not  assimilated  as  soon  as  it  is  swal- 
lowed. It  must  be  transformed  into 
something  else;  otherwise  indigestion  is 
the  result.  As  long  as  the  mind  simply 
holds  a  truth  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  was  given  by  the  teacher  or  learned 
from  a  book,  so  long  it  resembles  the 
food  which  instead  of  being  transformed 
into  chyme  and  chyle  and  blood,  remains 
unchanged  in  the  stomach,  causing  the 
multitudinous  ills  of  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia. 

So  important  is  this  transformation  of 
knowledge  that  I  venture  to  recall  to  j^our 
minds  a  favorite  illustration  of  Gough. 
A  crying  child  was  disturbing  the  slum- 
bers of  every  passenger  on  a  sleeping  car. 
A  gruff  miner  from  the  Far  West,  whose 
patience  had  been  exhausted,  at  length 
exclaimed:  **I  would  like  to  know  where 
that  child's  mother  is."  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  child  replied:  **In  the 
baggage  car,  in  a  coffin."  The  informa- 
tion communicated  in  those  few  words 
was  immediately  changed  into  sympathy. 
There  was  not  another  word  of  complaint 
throughout  the  journey.  In  the  case  of 
the  old  miner  it  was  further  transformed 
into  will,  into  purpose;  for  ere  long  he 
got  up  from  his  berth  and  began  to  carry 
the  child  to  and  fro,  doing  his  best  to 
make  it  contented  with  the  strange  sur- 
roundings. If  the  lessons  on  Old  Testa- 
ment History  which  are  imparted  in  the 
Sabbath-school  remain  in  the  memory  in 
the  exact  form  in  which  they  were  giveu, 
the  teacher  has  failed  in  spite  of  all  the 
answers  which  the  quarterly  review  may 
elicit  from  the  class.  If  the  lessons  in 
United  States  History  are  not  transformed 
into  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  if  they 
do  not  pass  into  a  purpose  to  live,  yea,  to 
die  for  one's  country,  if  they  remain  a 
mere  tissue  of  dates  and  names,  and 
stories  of  battle  and  court  intrigue,  then 
the  lessons  in  history  have  not  been  prop- 
erly assimilated;  the  teacher  has  failed,in 
spite  of  all  the  high  marks  which  his 
pupils  may  have  made  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination.    This,  I  take  it,  is  what  Mr. 
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Hailman  means  when  he  says,  ''from  ex- 
perience, through  thought,  to  action/' 

*  *  Except  the  grain  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but 
if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit*' 
(John  xii.  24).  The  ideas  which  lodge 
in  the  mind  must  perish  in  their  original 
form  before  there  can  be  a  harvest  of 
thought,  and  sentiment,  and  purpose. 
If  an  audience  can  give  a  discourse  word 
for  word,  or  even  in  logical  outline,  it  is 
not  proof  positive  that  the  preacher  has 
succeeded.  Still  less  is  it  evidence  of 
success  if  they  speak  of  his  rhetoric,  his 
delivery,  his  diction,  his  profundity  of 
thought,  or  his  brilliant  metaphors.  The 
flock  has  been  properly  fed  only  when 
the  ideas  of  the  discourse  have  perished 
in  their  original  form,  been  transformed 
into  a  harvest  of  thought,  sentiment  and 
purpose,  and  thus  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  audience. 

Here,  indeed,  we  strike  the  most  im- 
portant phase  in  the  assimilation  of 
knowledge  and  spiritual  truth.  The 
food  is  not  merely  transformed  into 
chyme,  chyle  and  blood;  but  its  elements 
are  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  assimilated  as  nerve  and  muscle, 
fibre  and  bone,  so  that  the  food  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  physical  man. 
The  truth  on  which  the  lambs  are  fed  is 
to  be  assimilated  so  as  to  become  part  of 
the  inmost  being,  essence  and  life  of  the 
soul.  The  knowledge  which  is  imparted 
at  school  is  not  to  remain  as  mere  theory 
in  the  pupil's  mind;  its  function  is  not 
merely  to  excite  interest  and  to  stir  the 
mind  into  activity;  its  mission  has  not 
been  accomplished  until  it  has  passed 
into  action,  into  conduct,  into  life. 

Here  my  tormentor  interrupted  me  by 
asking:  ''Do  you  mean  to  banish  all 
memorizing  from  the  school?"  "  By  no 
means,"  I  replied,  "you  must  not  press 
a  figure  of  speech  until  it  squeals. ' '  Many 
of  the  words  and  phrases  that  are  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  higher  life  of 
man  are  derived  from  the  world  of  sense 
and  sight,  and  are  figures  of  speech  based 
upon  the  relations  of  things  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  It  is  possible  to  push  these 
metaphorical  expressions  until  they  con- 
vey half-truths  or  even  untruths.  In  one 
respect  knowledge  differs  from  food.  Food 
which  has  been  swallowed  cannot  remain 
in  the  stomach  unchanged  for  a  long  time 
without  causing  indigestion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  bit  of  jeweled  eloquence,  a 
statement  of  truth  in  the  form  of  a  defini- 


tion which  marks  perhaps  a  triumph  of 
intellect,  a  gem  of  thought  or  sentiment 
which  is  valuable  by  reason  of  the  form 
in  which  it  is  expressed  or  enshrined, 
may  with  advantage  be  treasured  in  the 
mind;  and  it  may  take  years  before  it  is 
fully  understood,  appreciated  and  made 
an  organic  part  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
pupil. 

At  this  point  the  bell  rang;  the  primary 
teacher  departed  to  her  work,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  made  a  valiant  effort  at  a  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Hailman 's  position,  even 
though  I  had  not  fully  clarified  to  myself 
and  my  friend  the  entire  content  of  his 
paper. 

One  suggestion  before  I  close!  The 
paper  assumes  that  data  are  to  be  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods 
and  courses  of  work  in  primary  schools 
which  tend  to  promote  a  vital  connection 
between  school  studies  and  educational 
development.  Who  is  sufficient  for  this 
task  ?  What  was  the  test  which  the  great 
Teacher  applied  to  Simon  Peter?  "Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?**  Did  He  mean,  lovest  thou  Me 
more  than  thou  lovest  these,  the  other 
disciples?  That  sort  of  jealousy  never 
found  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  unfits 
the  individual  for  pedagogic  work.  Did 
He  mean,  as  Luther  translated  the  pass- 
age, "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these  love  me?**  Must  a 
teacher  be  pre  eminent  above  his  fellows, 
say  as  a  professor  in  some  favorably- 
situated  university,  before  he  can  under- 
take to  collect  the  required  data  ?  If  Lu- 
ther's  interpretation  be  correct,  the  Lord 
meant  to  teach  Peter  a  lesson  of  humility. 
University  pride  is  perhaps  as  great  a 
hindrance  to  success  m  work  of  this  kind 
as  any  obstacle  which  can  be  named.  I 
was  in  the  University  at  Leipsic  in  the 
days  of  Tischendorf,  the  renowned  Bibli- 
cal scholar;  I  followed  him  to  the  grave;. 
I  saw  the  badges  of  honor  which  he  had 
received  from  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  and  from  learned  societies  of  the 
Old  World.  But  in  those  days  no  one 
cared  to  hear  Tischendorf,  for  he  dwelt 
continually  upon  his  own  attainments 
and  his  distinguished  contributions  to 
Biblical  learning.  Pride  ruined  his  work 
and  influence  as  a  teacher. 

There  is  a  third  interpretation  possible, 
which  Dr.  Higbee  claimed  was  better 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  word 
translated   "these"   may    refer    in    the 
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original,  as  in  English,  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  things — these 
fishing  tackle,  this  occupation  of  fishing 
which  puts  shekels  into  your  pocket  and 
gives  you  standing  in  the  world  ?  If  in 
the  collection  of  data  you  have  in  view 
your  chair  in  the  university,  or  your  re- 
putation for  scholarship  and  original  re- 
search, or  the  preparation  of  an  article 
for  a  magazine,  or  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing novel  which  shall  draw  attention 
to  yourself,  then  you  lack  the  qualifica- 
tion for  this  kind  of  work,  and  in  fact  for 
teaching  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 

The  question  to  Simon  Peter  is  twice 
repeated,  though  with  the  omission  of 
the  comparison.  '*  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me?'*  ** Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.**  '*Feed  my 
sheep.'*  So  dose  is  the  relation  between 
the  Great  Shepherd  and  his  flock  that  the 
supreme  affection  which  He  claims  for 
Himself  passes  over  to  the  lambs  and  the 
sheep  of  His  flock,  insomuch  that  what- 
ever is  done  unto  the  least  of  His  brethren. 
He  accepts  as  done  unto  Himself. 

When  the  data  are  collected  for  the 
sake  of  childhood,  when  the  interests  of 
self  are  subordinated  to  the  interests  of 
the  little  ones  in  the  primary  school, 
then,  and  only  then,  may  we  hope  for 
valuable  results  from  this  particular  kind 
of  child  study. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  I.ANGUAGE.* 


BY  DR.  BDWARD  BROOKS. 


THE  productions  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  broadly  included  under  the 
two  heads  of  Literature  and  History. 
These  subjects  are  as  real  as  the  objects 
•of  the  material  world,  and  are  quite  as 
important  in  the  work  of  education.  A 
thought  is  as  real  as  a  thing,  and  con- 
tinues to  exist  when  the  material  thing- 
has  become  extinct.  A  work  of  litera- 
ture is  as  enduring  as  the  mountains,  and 
has  far  greater  influence  in  touching  the 
heart  and  shaping  the  intellectual  growth 
of  a  child.  The  deeds  of  history  are  as 
much  an  actuality  as  a  tree  or  a  mineral; 
and  through  the  examples  of  noble  lives 
and  heroic  actions,  are  specially  adapted 

*From  ''Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Lan- 
guage in  the  Elementary  Schools"  of  Philadel- 
phia— a  pamphlet  of  seventy-five  pages,  by  Dr. 
Kdward  Brooks,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


to  shape  the  character  of  mankind  and 
mold  the  civilization  of  an  age. 

These  products  of  Literature  and  His- 
tory should  be  early  employed  in  the 
education  of  children.  Children  have  a 
natural  interest  in  persons  and  their  ac- 
tions and  feelings  as  well  as  in  stones, 
plants,  and  animals.  They  have  ideas 
and  feelings  of  their  own  to  which  they 
desire  to  give  expression.  They  delight 
in  fairy  stories,  in  fables  and  fictions,  and 
in  the  relation  of  personal  incidents. 
**Tell  me  a  story'*  is  one  of  the  earliest 
requests  of  home- life.  Children,  it  is  thus 
seen,  are  early  interested  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ** humanities"  of  education. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  actions  of  per- 
sons, their  thoughts  and  feelings,  inci- 
dents in  child  lite,  the  social  and  moral 
actions  of  children,  their  plays  and  pas- 
times, etc.,  should  aflbrd  material  for 
language  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
Hence,  stories  of  children  and  adults, 
biographies,  fables,  fairy  stories,  poetry, 
etc.,  are  to  be  largely  used  in  the  lan- 
guage work  of  the  primary  school. 

The  culture  derived  from  the  use  of 
Literature  and  History  is  quite  as  import- 
ant as  that  derived  from  the  study  of 
material  things.  They  touch  a  deeper 
part* of  a  child's  nature,  and  g^ve  a  finer 
and  broader  culture  than  the  use  of  ob- 
jects and  material  phenomena.  They 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities,  to  the  emotions 
and  desires  of  the  child  wherein  arise  the 
motives  that  give  shape  to  the  purposes 
and  actions  of  children.  They  touch  the 
will  from  which  flow  the  actions  that 
constitute  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
Material  things  give  food  to  the  intellec- 
tual side  of  the  mind;  literature  and  his- 
tory touch  the  entire  nature — intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will — and  tend  to  a  har- 
monious development  of  the  entire  spirit- 
ual nature.  Character,  which  is  the 
highest  product  of  education,  is  based 
upon  the  ethical  element,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  material  sciences.  We 
cannot  develop  character  by  the  study  of 
minerals  and  plants;  for  this  highest  and 
best  work  of  the  teacher,  we  need  litera- 
ture and  history  where  motives  have  their 
play  and  the  will  goes  forth  into  the  exe- 
cution of  purpose. 

This  relation  of  the  two  forms  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
educator  and  teacher.  While  the  study 
of  objects  is  essential  in  primary  educa- 
tion, to  limit  our  instruction  to  the  use  of 
objects  would  materialize  the  work  of  the 
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primary  school.  We  need  idealism  as 
well  as  realism  in  education;  there  is  a 
place  for  the  humanities  even  in  the  work 
of  the  primary  school.  Nature  Study 
should  be  thus  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  human  nature;  the  material  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  spiritual;  the  facts  of 
the  physical  world  are  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  facts  and  products  that  belong 
to  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling. 
This  principle,  which  has  sometimes  been 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  would  be 
guides  in  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice, should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
teacher  of  children. 

An  additional  element  of  value  in  liter- 
ary and  historical  subjects  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  can  originate  something 
for  itself.  In  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals  a  child  can  only  observe  and  de- 
scribe what  is  before  it.  The  value  of 
Nature  Study  is  in  its  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  description.  In  the  sphere  of 
mental  products  it  can  begin  to  create 
new  things  for  itself.  It  can  express  its 
own  feelings,  its  own  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions of  things,  and  narrate  its  own  actions. 
It  can  relate  incidents  of  family  life, 
narrate  the  actions  of  its  playmates  or 
schoolmates,  originate  imaginary  inci- 
dents, etc.,  all  of  which  give  culture  to 
the  creative  powers  of  a  child's  mind. 

While  technical  knowledge  of  English 
is  of  ^reat  value  and  is  even  necessary, 
there  is  a  higher  and  more  valuable  work 
which  demands  the  teacher's  attention. 
This  higher  work  includes  the  cultivation 
of  a  literary  taste  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
literature  and  also  the  skill  to  create  liter- 
ary productions.  The  value  of  this  part 
of  the  work  is  inestimable.  No  greater 
benefit  can  be  conferred  upon  a  pupil  than 
to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  for  the  master- 
pieces of  literature,  and  the  ability  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  sentiments  in 
correct  and  attractive  literary  form. 

This  element  of  the  problem  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  important.  Almost  any 
teacher  familiar  with  the  subject  can  train 
pupils  in  the  technical  part  of  English; 
but  teachers  who  can  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  a  real  love  for  liter- 
ature and  literary  expressions  are  rare. 
Many  attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  present  a  Course  of  Instruction  adapted 
to  secure  this  end,  but  no  system  has  yet 
received  the  general  approval  of  educa- 
tors. The  study  of  I<atin,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  continually  using  English  words 
in  his  translation  and  weighing  the  value 


of  the  words  in  his  dictionary  in  order  to 
select  the  most  appropriate  one,  has  been 
largely  depended  upon  to  cultivate  liter- 
ary taste  and  talent.  Many  pupils,  how- 
ever, do  not  desire  to  take  a  course  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  problem  is  what 
course  in  the  study  of  English  can  be 
substituted  for  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  that  will  produce  the  same  or 
even  better  results.  Educators  are  still 
waiting  for  a  complete  solution  of  this 
problem.  What  we  need  is  a  course  of 
instruction  in  English  that  will  give  a 
taste  for  and  skill  in  the  use  of  English. 

The  success  of  such  a  course,  it  should 
be  remembered,  depends  more  upon  the 
teacher  than  upon  the  method.  A  good 
teacher  with  no  definite  method  will  pro- 
duce better  results  than  a  poor  teacher 
with  the  best  method  that  can  be  devised. 
It  depends  not  so  much  on  instruction  as 
on  inspiration;  and  what  is  especially 
needed  is  literary  inspiration  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  which  will  awaken  literary 
enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
For  this  work  only  a  few  suggestions  can 
be  made,  and  these  will  be  somewhat  an 
amplification  of  several  suggestions  pre- 
viously made  for  the  primary  grades. 

Reading  Good  Literature. — Literary 
taste  and  skill  are  cultivated  by  reading 
good  literature.  Reading  gives  words 
and  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  and  also 
gives  facility  in  the  use  of  words  to  ex- 
press thought.  Those  pupils  who  have 
read  most  will  generally  be  found  to  excel 
in  the  use  of  Language.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  pupils  deficient  in  the  technical 
branches  who  write  excellent  composi- 
tions; and  upon  inquiry  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  they  have  read  much,  even 
if  it  is  only  light  literature.  The  best 
scholars  in  the  school  branches  are  often 
poor  writers,  the  cause  of  which  is  that 
they  have  done  so  little  reading.  By 
reading  we  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  words, 
understand  their  meaning  and  their  use, 
become  familiar  with  the  style  of  an 
author,  and  insensibly  form  a  style  of  our 
own.  Many  distinguished  men  have  cul- 
tivated their  literary  taste  and  formed 
their  style  of  expression  by  the  constant 
and  thorough  reading  of  a  few  books. 
Lincoln  received  his  language  culture 
largely  firom  reading  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress; and  Kossuth's  masterly  knowledge 
of  English  was  acquired  by  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible. 
**The  modern  university,"  Carlyle  aptly 
says,  **is  a  collection  of  books." 
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Copying  Productions. — It  is  a  valuable 
literary  exercise  to  copy  passages  of  liter- 
ature. Copying  an  author  will  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  than 
even  a  careful  reading  of  one.  Sight 
strikes  deeper  than  sound;  to  execute 
form  stamps  it  upon  the  memory  like  a 
die  on  the  waxen  tablet.  Going  over  a 
production,  word  by  word  and  sentence 
by  sentence,  writing  it  out  in  full,  will 
impress  the  language  and  style  of  an 
author  deeply  upon  the  literary  sense. 
I  would,  therefore,  frequently  require 
pupils  to  **copy  compositions.'*  If  a 
paragraph  could  be  written  every  day  on 
slate  or  paper,  it  would  do  much  for  the 
pupil's  literary  growth.  Many  writers, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  practiced  copy- 
ing the  productions  of  the  masters  of  liter- 
ature. Demosthenes  copied  the  history 
of  Thucydides  seven  or  eight  times  in 
order  to  acquire  his  clear,  concise,  and 
elegant  style. 

Committing  Productions. — Literary  taste 
is  cultivated  by  committing  literary  pro- 
ductions. Committing  makes  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  mind  than  either 
reading  or  copying.  It  tends  to  fix  the 
words  in  the  memory,  and  deepen  the 
channels  of  thought  and  expression.  It 
gives,  as  it  were,  literary  molds  in  which 
to  run  one's  own  thoughts,  or  forms  liter- 
ary channels  in  which  our  thoughts  and 
sentiments  will  naturally  flow  out  into 
expression.  This  has  also  been  the  prac- 
tice of  many  who  have  attained  excel- 
lence in  the  use  of  language.  The  old 
practice  of  declaiming  pieces  and  giving 
recitations  was  of  great  value  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  literary  taste  and  skill.  These 
selections  presented  models  of  style  and 
stimulated  thought  and  expression.  In- 
deed, the  declamations  of  early  years 
often  did  more  to  shape  the  literary  taste 
and  give  skill  in  expression  than  the  en- 
tire college  course  in  classics,  rhetoric, 
and  literature.  The  style  of  literary  ex- 
pression of  young  men  after  their  gradua- 
tion from  college  and  the  entrance  upon  a 
profession,  can  often  be  traced  back  to  the 
culture  derived  from  their  declamation 
exercises  in  public  school  or  academy. 

Pupils  should  also  be  required  to  com- 
mit fine  selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 
These  will  cling  to  their  memory,  furnish- 
ing the  mind  with  facts  and  sentiments, 
and  also  giving  a  vocabulary  of  words 
and  molding  the  form  of  expression. 
Let  the  minds  of  the  children  be  filled 
with    *' memory   gems"    of   prose   and 


poetry.  Have  the  girls  commit  suitable 
pieces  for  recitation  and  the  boys  learn 
passages  from  the  great  orators,  and  have 
frequent  exercises  in  recitation  and  decla- 
mation. Such  exercises  will  be  found 
most  valuable  in  cultivating  literary  taste 
and  ability  in  literary  expression. 

The  Reading  Lesson. — ^The  reading  les- 
son gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  literary- 
culture  in  both  its  technical  and  its  gen- 
eral features.  The  most  valuable  text- 
book in  the  public  schools  is  a  good 
school  reader.  In  using  it,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  to 
**  thought-getting."  In  the  oral  expres- 
sion of  the  thought,  be  sure  that  the 
pupils  read  in  a  natural,  simple,  conver- 
sational style.  Do  not  permit  the  unnat- 
ural and  artificial  '* word  calling"  so 
often  heard  in  the  public  schools.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  acquire  the  habit  of  express- 
ing the  thought  from  the  printed  page 
just  as  if  they  were  talking  to  you  and 
their  classmates. 

In  concluding  these  general  directions 
for  Language  work,  we  urge  teachers  to 
take  special  pains  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
literature  on  the  part  of  their  pupils. 
This  is  often  a  difficult  task,  but  it  will 
repay  all  the  labor  required.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  for  it  is  an  in- 
visible growth  of  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  nature.  Literary  taste  and  skill 
are  both  the  result  of  literary  growth.  A 
student  can  master  a  text-book  on  geom- 
etry or  algebra  in  a  few  months,  but  liter- 
ary culture  is  the  work  of  a  life  time. 
Literary  skill  is  an  organic  product;  like 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  it  comes  by  the 
mind  feeding,  as  it  were,  on  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  expressions  of  literary 
writers,  and  assimilating  these  in  the 
mental  and  spiritual  growth.  All  this 
training  requires  time  and  patience,  but 
if  continued  day  by  day  the  result  will 
crown  the  work. 

Reading  Good  Books. — The  value  of 
reading  good  books,  both  for  general  cul- 
ture and  the  culture  of  Language,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Literary  culture  comes 
through  the  reading  of  literature.  The 
best  writers  obtained  their  literary  taste 
by  reading  well-written  and  interesting 
books.  One  of  the  best  things  a  teacher 
can  do  for  her  pupils  is  to  develop  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  The  greatest  blessings 
the  city  could  confer  upon  its  citizens 
would  be  to  put  a  library  of  well-selected 
books  into  each  of  the  public  schools. 

In  my  course  of  lectures  to  the  teachers 
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last  winter,  I  suggested  that  they  would 
do  a  most  worthy  work  for  their  pupils  if 
they  could  make  a  collection  of  books  and 
start  a  small  library  in  their  schools. 
This  recommendation  met  with  a  cordial 
response  from  principals  and  assistants, 
and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
schools  which  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  Several  principals  and  their 
assistants,  by  personal  solicitation  and 
contribution,  have  already  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  working  library  of  well- 
selected  books  in  their  schools.  Efforts 
similar  to  those  by  which  money  was  ob- 
tained to  put  pianos  into  the  schools  are 
recommended  in  the  interest  of  school 
libraries.  This  movement  already  started 
is  worthy  of  high  commendation,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  become  general. 
By  securing  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  pupils  and  parents,  little  libraries  can 
be  formed  in  every  public  school  in  the 
city. 

These  books  should  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  pupils*. 
They  should  be  classified,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  accordance  with  their  age  and 
culture.  The  course  in  reading  should 
be  directed  by  the  teacher.  Teachers  can 
do  much  to  stimulate  a  taste  among  their 
pupils  for  reading  by  talking  to  them 
about  books,  asking  questions  upon  what 
they  have  read,  etc.  Remember,  that  a 
few  well-chosen  books,  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  read,  will  do  more  for  the 
culture  of  literary  taste  and  skill  than 
many  books  carelessly  and  hastily 
skimmed.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  and  speakers  developed  their  ad- 
mirable literary  skill  by  the  careful  read- 
ing of  a  few  choice  volumes  in  their  early 
years.  Remember,  also,  that  **if  we  are 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  work 
must  be  begun  before  the  children  have 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  poor  and 
vicious  books." 

In  directing  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
of  the  elementary  schools,  endeavor  to 
lead  them  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  history. 
History  properly  read  and  understood  is 
more  interesting  than  fiction.  Especially 
try  to  interest  them  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  and  thus  kindle  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  their  hearts.  Lead  them 
to  become  familiar  with  the  inspiring  his- 
tory and  marvelous  development  of  the 
Republic,  to  understand  the  underlying 
principles  of  free  government,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  true  conception  of  the  rights,  privi- 


leges, and  duties  of  American  citizens. 
The  youth  of  America  should  be  proud 
of  the  birthright  of  freedom,  and  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  guard  its  institutions  and 
to  aid  in  transmitting  them  to  the  future. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  led  to  real- 
ize that  free  government  is  the  hope  and 
destiny  of  the  world. 


HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


BY  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 
State  Superintendent  0/ Public  Instruction,  New  York. 


THE  famous  recipe  **How  to  cook  a 
hare?'*  began  with  the  sage  counsel, 
•*  First  catch  your  hare."  Many  schools 
cannot  beautify  their  grounds  because 
there  are  none  to  beautify.  School  build- 
ings often  stand  directly  upon  the  street, 
with  only  narrow  alley-ways  on  either 
side,  and  barely  room  enough  in  the  rear 
for  the  illy-constructed,  malodorous,  un- 
healthful  closets,  at  once  a  menace  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  communities  tolerating 
them.  An  unwise  and  niggardly  economy 
has  prevailed  in  many  cities  and  villages, 
which  has  cut  down  to  the  lowest  dollar 
expenditure  for  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  lavished  large  sums  on  the 
erection  of  court  houses  and  jails. 

In  many  prosperous  cities  and  villages 
and  rural  communities  other  school  build- 
ings stand  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of  ground 
without  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  or 
even  green  grass.  Upon  these  buildings 
the  storms  beat  in  winter  and  the  sun  in 
summer,  with  no  protection  whatever 
from  cold  or  heat.  These  buildings  are 
frequently  without  blinds  or  curtains  to 
exclude  the  glare  of  sunshine,  and  are  as 
bare  and  unattractive  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  buildings  to  be.  Pupils  reach 
them  by  muddy  paths  or  by  no  paths  at 
all,  through  grounds  that  have  never  re- 
ceived one  hour's  care  since  th6  buildings 
were  erected. 

In  many  communities  the  school 
grounds  would  not  require  much  work  to 
properly  level  and  drain  them.  On  other 
school  grounds  unsightly  stones  and  de- 
cayed trees  are  found  which  should  at 
once  be  removed.  When  grounds  are 
properly  leveled  and  drained  and  freed 
from  disagreeable  obstructions,  the  first 
effort  to  beautify  them  in  every  instance, 
should  be  to  erect  the  necessary  closets 
required  by  law  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
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and  to  shield  them  from  observation  by  a 
thickly-planted  row  or  clump  of  ever- 
greens. Next,  hard  walks  should  be 
made  from  the  street  to  the  different  doors 
of  the  building,  and  from  them  to  the 
closets  screened  by  the  evergreens. 

When  the  school  building  stands  a 
short  distance  from  the  street,  these  walks 
may  wind  around  oval  plats  where  flowers 
and  shrubs  may  be  grown,  or  where  foun- 
tains may  be  erected,  or  statues  of  Wash- 
ington, or  Lincoln,  or  Grant  may  be 
placed.  The  last  recommendation  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  large  communities. 
In  various  parts  of  the  grounds  beautiful 
trees  may  be  planted,  like  the  maple,  the 
** state  tree**  of  New  York,  or  the  elm,  or 
the  oak.  Between  these  plots  of  ground, 
of  whatever  form,  oval  or  otherwise, 
should  be  sown  seeds  pf  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  hardy  grasses  adapted  for  lawns, 
so  that  there  shall  be  formed  a  smooth 
and  handsome  turf,  which  must  be  often 
rolled  and  carefully  cut.  In  some  shaded 
comer  native  ferns  should  be  planted, 
and  elsewhere  some  of  the  many  elegant 
native  shrubs  should  find  a  cherished 
home.  The  suggestion  of  State  Supt. 
Sabin,  of  Iowa,  is  worth  adopting:  **To 
teach  children  the  kind  of  trees  which 
flourish  best  in  that  section;  which  of 
them  are  best  for  timber;  which  for  shade; 
and  which  for  fuel.  Specimens  of  each 
will  then  be  found  on  the  school  ground, 
and  referred  to  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
In  the  same  connection  we  must  teach 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  cul- 
tivate in  each  an  honest  respect  for  a 
thriving,  growing  tree.** 

In  the  rear  of  the  school  buildings  the 
playgrounds  should  be  located,  where 
trees  also  may  be  planted  to  afford  shade 
and  pleasure,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the 
sports  of  the  children.  If  in  the  planting 
of  the  trees  in  the  grounds  the  children 
are  permitted  to  take  part,  and  to  call 
them  after  the  names  of  favorite  states- 
men, like  Washington  or  Lincoln,  or  of 
authors  like  Irving  or  Bryant,  there  will 
be  a  feeling  of  interest  and  ownership  in 
the  trees  on  the  part  of  the  children  which 
will  go  far  toward  securing  needed  care 
for  them. 

The  plots  devoted  to  flowers  and  shrubs 
may  have  many  varieties  in  the  passing 
years.  The  children  often  have  plants 
they  would  gladly  place  in  the  school 
grounds  for  the  summer.  Others  have 
seeds  which  they  would  sow,  so  that  each 
summer  the  grounds  would  disclose  the 


taste  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  of  the  teach- 
ers. Different  plots  might  be  assigned  to 
different  rooms  or  classes  of  pupils,  and 
a  wholesome  rivalry  excited  as  to  which 
should  be  most  neatly  kept,  and  show 
greatest  improvement  in  the  summer. 

Great  variety  might  be  given  the 
grounds  from  year  to  year  by  training 
hardy  vines  and  creepers  over  the  walls 
of  the  buildings,  and  around  the  windows, 
or  by  planting  them  beside  arches  and 
trellises  over  which  they  would  grow. 
The  comparatively  trifling  expense  need- 
ful to  make  the  required  arches  and  trel- 
lises would  gladly  be  met  by  the  parents 
when  once  the  children  proved  their  in- 
terest in  such  methods  of  beautifying  the 
grounds. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection 
to  speak  also  of  beautifying  the  school- 
rooms as  well  as  school  grounds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
the  national  flag  must  be  displayed  over 
every  school- house  in  the  State  during 
the  hours  of  school  day.  It  may  prove  a 
helpful  suggestion  to  teachers  to  say  that 
a  large  flag  or  a  number  of  small  ones 
will  do  much  toward  decorating  a  school- 
room. When  pictures  and  mottoes  may 
be  had  also,  the  otherwise  unattractive 
walls  assume  a  very  cheerful  aspect  and 
the  pupils  profit  largely  thereby.  Many 
school-rooms  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  the  walls  were  painted  in  some  soft 
neutral  tint  which  would  relieve  the  eyes 
of  pupils  and  make  the  room  more 
attractive.  Potted  plants  and  flowers 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  flags  and 
pictures  and  mottoes  in  decorating  the 
school-room.  Especially  do  these  give 
pleasure  in  the  winter  months  when  the 
view  out  of  doors  is  cold  and  bleak.  Even 
four  or  five  beautiful  plants  growing  in 
the  school-room  give  a  cheering  and 
wholesome  suggestion  of  the  spring  and 
summer  that  are  on  their  way  with  their 
sunny  skies  and  bright  flowers,  which 
children  love  so  well. 

One  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  discussing  the  question  **How  to 
beautify  school  grounds  ?  **  is  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  great  majority  of  parents  and 
taxpayers  respecting  it.  **What  is  the 
use?*'  they  say.  Because  there  is  no 
lowering  of  the  tax  rate,  because  no  im- 
mediate pecuniary  advantage  accrues  to 
pupils  or  parents,  many  districts  continue, 
as  in  years  past,  to  neglect  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  never  caring 
whether  they  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
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attractive  or  disagreeable.  Often  in  the 
same  districts  may  be  found  bams  and 
outhouses  far  more  neat  and  orderly  in 
appearance  than  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  men  caring  more  for  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  keep  their  horses  and 
cattle  than  for  seemly  and  inviting  pre- 
mises where  their  children  spend  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  waking  hours. 

**How  to  beautify  school  grounds?*' 
involves  in  substance  the  education  of 
parents  and  tax-payers  respecting  the 
value  of  the  beautiful  in  human  life. 
This  education  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
determined  effort  of  those  interested,  by 
inviting  the  men  in  every  district  to  give 
up  ** Arbor  day"  every  year  to  making- 
the  school  building  and  grounds  as 
attractive  as  possible.  If  in  the  entire 
neighborhood  only  one  building  with  its 
accompanying  grounds  can  be  made 
light,  clean,  pleasant,  and  beautiful,  that 
building  ought  to  be  the  public  school. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  all  can  be 
done  in  one  year.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  every  man  in  the  district 
will  help  in  the  first  effort  to  beautify  the 
school  grounds,  but  if  persisted  in  by 
those  interested  year  after  year,  ** Arbor 
day"  will  come  to  be  distinctly  **  The 
Children's  Festival."  It  will  teach 
parents  also  the  value  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  flowers  and  lawns,  and  the  entire 
district  will  soon  become  more  attractive 
in  appearace.  What  Governor  Morton 
wrote  for  ** Arbor  day  "  in  New  York  in 
1896  is  well  worth  repeating:  **  Beautify- 
ing school  and  home  grounds  with  trees 
emphasizes  obedience  to  that  higher  law 
which  adorns  character  and  life  with 
whatever  is  pure,  noble,  and  of  good  re- 
port." 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  note  the 
increased  attention  now  being  given  to 
this  subject.  Hitherto  too  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  it.  The  influence  of 
their  surroundings  is  felt  far  more  by 
children  than  by  adults.  Impressions 
made  upon  their  tender  susceptibilities 
are  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  im- 
pressions on  men  and  women.  The 
element  of  beauty  appeals  to  the  child- 
nature  most  powerfully.  A  picture,  or 
flower,  or  plant,  or  tree  awakens  interest 
and  calls  forth  expressions  of  delight. 
Why  not  minister  to  this  from  the  very 
beginning  of  school  days,  and  make  this 
innate  sense  of  beauty  contribute  to  the 
child's  education  and  happiness,  and 
leave  its  powerful  impress  on  character 


and  life  ?  The  world  has  been  fashioned 
by  its  Divine  architect  in  forms  of  won- 
drous beauty.  **The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handy-work."  Forms  of 
varied  shape  and  color  appeal  to  the 
purest  and  loftiest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  heavens 
above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  *' There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth;  and  their  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world.''  It  will  be  a  glad 
day  for  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
a  glad  day  for  the  armies  of  children  in 
the  years  to  come,  when  school  authorities 
shall  secure,  by  legislative  enactment 
sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
people  in  all  the  states,  adequate  provision 
for  the  careful  maintenance  and  proper 
beautifying"  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds  in  our  entire  country. — N.  V. 
School  JoumaL 


BRUTAL  EXHIBITION. 


THE  great  convention  of  degenerates 
which  assembled  at  Carson,  Nevada, 
recently,  to  witness  the  Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons  prize  fight,  was  a  disgraceful  spec- 
tacle in  a  country  which  claims  to  have 
reached  the  high  tide  of  civilization. 
Happily  that  assembly,  great  as  it  was  in 
point  of  numbers,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
typical  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  only  one  state 
in  the  American  Union  which  throws  the 
mantle  of  legal  sanction  over  such  a 
scene.  Nevada,  by  deliberate  choice,  has 
become  the  cockpit  of  the  country,  and 
no  other  state  is  likely  to  rival  her  bad 
eminence.  Since  the  days  of  Heenan 
and  Sayers  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
country  has  made  itself  felt  in  many 
legislatures,  and  prize  fighting  is  now 
under  the  legal  ban,  save  in  one  commu- 
nity, the  most  retrogressive  among  Amer- 
ican commonwealths.  The  investiture 
of  Nevada  with  statehood  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  which  Nevada  could  be  remanded 
to  a  territorial  condition,  or  be  absorbed 
by  a  more  self-respecting  state.  There 
was  scarcely  any  dissent,  except  from 
clergymen,  to  the  action  of  the  Nevada 
legislature  when  the  bill  licensing  pugi- 
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listic  encounters  was  pending  in  that 
body.  At  one  time  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
seemed  probable;  but  two  ** doubtful'* 
senators  were  won  over  by  the  flood  of 
telegrams  which  poured  into  Carson  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  old  law, 
prohibiting  such  contests,  was  never  en- 
forced, and  it  was  claimed  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  state  wanted 
this  law  repealed.  The  governor  was 
easily  persuaded  to  sign  the  new  measure 
upon  the  specious  pretext  that  it  would 
promote  ** business'*  in  the  decaying 
state,  and  the  motley  assembly  of  thugs, 
gamblers,  brutish  men  and  shameless 
women  brought  together  at  Carson  re- 
cently was  the  sequel. 

With  gambling  a  licensed  institution 
and  prize  fighting  under  the  shield  of 
law,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  state 
was  recently  the  Mecca  of  the  most  dis- 
reputable elements  that  ever  assembled 
at  one  place  in  the  country*s  history. 
The  crowd  that  shouted  itself  hoarse  at 
Carson,  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
fight,  was  a  study  in  human  degeneracy 
not  often  witnessed  outside  of  barbarous, 
churchless  and  schoolless  communities. 
This  glorification  of  brutish  instincts  and 
savage  animalism  brings  to  the  front  a 
new  hero,  who,  to  the  country's  shame 
be  it  said,  will  have  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  who  will  be  followed  from  city  to  city 
with  greater  curiosity  and  interest  than 
the  best,  the  most  worthy,  the  most  de- 
serving, the  most  exalted  personality  in 
the.land  could  excite.  The  influence  of 
this  exaltation  of  mere  brute  force  upon 
the  unthinking  and  impressible  portion 
of  the  public  is  in  every  sense  bad  and 
deplorable.  It  holds  up  for  admiration 
and  imitation  unworthy  models.  The 
evil  is  continuous,  inasmuch  as  the  hero 
of  the  prize  ring  is  always  under  chal- 
lenge, and  new  candidates  for  this  kind 
of  glory  are  constantly  appearing.  The 
champions  of  the  fistic  arena  secure  great 
publicity,  and  their  contests  cannot  be 
absolutely  ignored  by  the  public  press. 
They  must  be  noticed  like  any  other  un- 
pleasant event,  but  as  little  notoriety  as 
possible  should  be  given  to  them  in  the 
record  of  daily  occurrences. 

Such  a  saturnalia  as  that  witnessed  at 
Carson  recently  ought  not  to  be  possible 
anywhere  in  a  nation  like  ours.  But  we 
have  made  very  sensible  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  as  the  statute  books  at- 
test. Even  Nevada  may  finally  recon- 
sider the  legislation  making  prize  fight- 


ing lawful,  when  the  stain  of  the  Carson 
incident  upon  the  reputation  of  the  estate 
is  fully  realized.  No  community  can 
prosper  which  makes  itself  the  rendezvous 
of  the  lawless  elements  of  the  country  at 
large.  A  state  which  gives  hospitality 
and  warm  welcome  to  these  people  must 
pay  dearly  for  its  imprudence  and  rash- 
ness in  the  long  run. — Phila,  Ledger, 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PEDAGOGY. 


PROF.  F.  J.  BROWN. 


Brutus,    What,  Lucius,  Ho! 

Lucius,  I  say! 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
When,    Lucius,    when !    awake,   I   say !  what, 
J^ucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 
/  ucius.    Called  you,  my  lord  ? 
Hrutus.    Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius; 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 
Lucius,    I  will,  my  lord. 

Jutius  Casar^  Act  12^  Scene  /. 

Brutus  was  burdened  with  the  anxiety 
of  a  conspiracy  that  involved  Caesar's 
death,  the  desolation  of  Rome,  and  the 
domestic  peace  and  safety  of  his  family; 
but  he  was  patient  with  a  boy. 

His  patience  was  the  more  worthy  be- 
cause it  was  exercised  with  one  of  in- 
ferior station  in  life.  The  sleepy  boj-, 
on  appearing,  met  no  reproof.  When 
commanded  to  light  the  taper,  he  politely 
and  promptly  obeyed.  It  was  not  an 
obedience  of  servile  fear.  Brutus  com- 
manded as  a  father,  not  as  a  master. 
His  command  was  equivalent  to  a  re- 
quest. His  quick  sympathy  for  child- 
nature  begat  a  quick  response,  and  he 
had  scarcely  closed  his  soliloquy — the 
only  dark  spot  of  his  life — when  Lucius 
returned. 

Lucius.    The  taper  burneth  in  5^our  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint.  I  found 
This  paper  thus  sealed  up,  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Brutus.  Get  you  to  bed  again;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

L  ucius.     I  know  not.  sir. 

Brutus.     Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring 
me  word. 

Lucius.     I  will,  sir. 

Lucius  lighted  the  taper,  and  reported 
the  unusual  incident  of  finding  a  letter 
in  the  window.  He  did  not  pry  into  his 
master's  business,  but  exercised  a  confi- 
dence seldom  found  between  superior  and 
inferior. 

Regardful  for  the  boy,  Brutus  told  him 
to  go  to  bed.     It  is  touching  to  see  the 
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philosopher  so  careful  for  the  needs  of 
the  child. 

As  Brutus  told  Lucius  to  go  to  bed,  he 
asked  about  the  ides  of  March.  The 
cares  of  the  night  disturbed  his  memory. 
He  asked  information  from  the  boy.  He 
appealed  to  the  boy*s  manly  ambition  to 
help  some  one.  Many  a  reckless  boy 
has  been  saved  by  being  asked  to  help 
his  teacher. 

Lucius  candidly  answered  that  he  did 
not  know.  His  mind  was  in  a  teachable 
condition.  Brutus,  teacher-like,  put  the 
boy  to  work.  This  developed  the  boy, 
and  aided.  Brutus.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  when  Lucius  brought  the  informa- 
tion, Brutus  accepted  it  without  a  doubt, 
as  a  good  teacher  would  believe  a  faith- 
ful pupil. 

It  must  have  been  a  critical  interview 
that  night  between  the  conspirators. 
Visions  of  riot,  blood,  and  death  would 
shut  out  ordinary  observations  from  ordi- 
nary minds;  but  Brutus,  seeing  the  tired 
boy  sleeping,  says : 

Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter; 

Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber; 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies 

Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 

Therefore  thou  sleepst  so  sound. 

To  appreciate  the  purity  and  innocence 
of  a  child*s  soul,  and  to  realize  that  the 
acts  of  a  teacher  may  eternally  modify 
that  soul  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  an  attain- 
ment of  high  pedagogical  value. 

Fbrtia,    I  pray  thee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate 
house: 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Lucius,    To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Portia*    I  would  have  had  thee  there  and 
here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  tliee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. 
Act  //,  Scene  4. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  Portia  when 
she  thought  faster  than  she  spoke;  there 
is  little  excuse  for  such  a  thing  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher.  It  is,  however,  a  fre- 
quent fault.  The  problem  is  in  advance 
of  the  principle;  the  command  is  given 
before  the  direction  for  executing  it;  the 
teacher  would  have  the  child  **  there  and 
here  again*'  before  the  child  compre- 
hends what  is  required.  And  the  un- 
skilful teacher  wonders  why  the  child  is 
so  dull. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  As  to  the  teacher: 

1.  Patience  is  a  necessary  trait  of  a 
good  teacher. 

2.  A  request  is  better  than  a  command. 


3.  Physical  needs  of  children  should  be 
respected. 

4.  A  teacher  helps  a  child  by  making 
him  helpful. 

5.  A  pupirs  honest  words  should  be 
accepted  without  doubt. 

6.  The  child's  innocent  soul  is  devel- 
oped, for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  life  of 
the  teacher;  and  he  is  not  worthy  his 
profession  who  does  not  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  each 
pupil's  life. 

II.  As  to  the  child: 

1.  Prompt  obedience  begets  respect. 

2.  Honesty  in  conduct  is  a  sign  of 
manliness. 

3.  Children  must  rest. 

4.  A  child  loves  to  help. 

5.  A  confession  of  ignorance  invites 
knowledge. 

With  all  this,  there  is  no  record  that 
Shakespeare  ever  belonged  to  a  society 
for  child-study. — Edticational  Review. 


A  STUDY  IN  ETYMOLOGY. 


BY  HENRY  CI.ARK. 


IT  appears  to  have  been  once  thought 
that  a  fountain  of  English— a  many- 
sided  language — was  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew.  It  has  even  been  hinted  that 
a  national  history  might  be  discovered, 
as  we  discover  strata  in  rocks,  by  over- 
turning the  changes  words  have  suffered 
through  generations.  But  have  we  yet 
found  the  key  that  unlocks  so  much 
mystery  ?  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  us 
may  be  able  to  read  and  translate  the 
marks  made  by  some  prehistoric  boulder 
over  the  plane  of  history,  by  the  scratches 
we  find  made  on  the  surface.  However 
certain  our  knowledge  has  become  in 
other  lines,  we  may  confidently  say  that 
on  this  way  it  cannot  be  so  definitely 
said  that  we  have  found  out  everything 
we  want  to  know.  Still  there  is  a  good 
deal  yet  to  be  known  by  conjecture. 
What  is  so  learned  is,  mayhap,  subject  to 
severe  criticism,  and  to  not  a  little  modi- 
fication, when  pure  facts  are  set  along 
side  of  what  guesses  we  make.  -  If  the 
way  to  find  out  to-day  seems  to  be  no 
easier  than  the  way  our  grandsires  knew, 
the  way  is  broader  and  clearer,  to  say  the 
least  about  it.  Even  now,  conjecture  has 
its  uses  in  sharpening  wits  and  leading  us 
to  ask  more  questions  than  we  should, 
were  unqualified  statements  set  down  as 
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so  many  strings  of  facts.  Conjecture  is 
interesting,  too.  Of  words,  we  fancy  we 
know  more  than  we  might  otherwise 
know,  by  tracing  out  family  relations. 
Here  is  the  word  *'  bereaved  '*: 
Bereaved  is  obsolescent.  More  than 
obsolescent  is  reeve,  a  bailiff  of  the  time 
when  Chaucer  wrote  his  prologue  to 
*'  Canterbury  Tales.'*  Reeve  suggests 
shire,  since  a  shire- revee  and  a  sheriff  zr^ 
the  same  man.  But,  to  go  back  to  reeve, 
we  think  of  reef,  a  stony  obstacle  in  the 
sea,  which  breaks  up  a  drifting  ship ;  of 
five^  which  means  to  split ;  of  derive,  or 
taken  from  ;  of  ri/t,  as  a  rift  in  a  cloud, 
and  of  a  rifted  rock.  After  rift,  we  have 
drift,  drive,  shrift,  shrive;  significant  of 
separation,  of  a  man  from  his  place,  of  a 
man  from  his  acts  ;  and  why  not  strife  and 
rife,  that  suggest  strip  and  rip,  both  of  the 
nature  of  disjoin  f  Now,  Irom  rift  and 
rive,  and  strip  and  strive,  and  rip  and 
drive,  we  step  farther  away  to  ripple,  and 
then  to  rough,  and  thence  to^rw^and  to 
rove ;  and  back  again  to  reef.  From  reef, 
rife ;  from  rife,  ripe,  related  to  rip  ;  from 
ripe,  reap  and  rape  Cand  why  not  rope  ?). 

What  we  do  is  to  guess.  Guessing  is 
profitable.  It  is  guessing  only  ;  of  that 
we  are  sure.  But  we  discover  some  pretty 
places  in  literature  that  we  might  have 
overlooked  had  we  kept  to  the  beaten 
track. — N,  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


INTERESTING  FACTS, 


THERE  are  few  who  know  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  by  no  means  the  only 
province  or  territory  of  the  New  World 
given  to  an  individual  in  payment  of 
royal  indebtedness.  Venezuela  was  in 
the  same  way  given  to  Bartholomew 
Welser  in  payment  of  a  large  loan  of  gold 
to  Charles  V.  In  1527  he  sent  three 
ships  to  take  possession  of  the  territory 
which  the  Emperor  had  promised  him. 
Aftei  twenty  years  the  family  was 
deprived  of  this  possession  and  it  reverted 
to  Spain.  The  most  famous  of  the  family 
was  a  niece  by  the  name  of  Philippine 
Welser,  bom  about  1530.  She  had 
received  an  excellent  education  from  her 
mother  and  was  very  beautiful.  During 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1547  she  was 
seen  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  second 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  It  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight:  They  were 
secretly  married  in  1550,  and  although 
the  son  did  not   dare  visit    his  angry 


father,  they  lived  in  great  domestic  happi- 
ness. She  enchanted  every  one  that  met 
her  by  her  intelligence  and  kindness  of 
heart.  At  last  she  made  her  way  with 
her  two  sons  to  her  falher-in-law  and  won 
his  admiration  by  her  conduct  and  the 
personal  charms  of  herself  and  her  two 
sons.  He  forgave  his  son,  declared  the 
children  legitimate,  and  made  her  Mar- 
gravine of  Burgau.  The  pride  of  the 
blue  blood  in  his  veins  prevented  him 
from  acknowledging  them  as  archdukes, 
which  would  have  placed  them  in  line  as 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  One  of  the 
sons  became  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Brixen  and  the  other  attained  high  rank 
in  the  army.  The  mother  died  in  Tyrol, 
and  her  name  is  connected  with  many 
benevolent  institutions  in  that  province. 
Redwitz  has  written  a  drama  in  which 
she  is  the  heroine. 

The  southern  part  of  South  America 
was  given  to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Augs- 
burg by  the  name  of  Fugger.  This  wealthy 
family  came  into  prominence  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530  Charles  V.  was  the  guest 
of  Anthony  Fugger.  Upon  the  fire-place 
was  a  heap  of  cinnamon  wood  which  be 
lighted  by  using  the  Emperor's  bond  of 
indebtedness  to  him.  In  no  long  time 
thirty  members  were  honored  by  titles  of 
nobility.  At  his  death  he  left  six  millions 
of  gold  crowns  in  ready  money,  besides 
jewels  and  possessions  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  both  Indies.  Charles  V.  on 
being  shown  the  royal  treasury  in  Paris, 
is  said  to  have  remarked:  ** There  is  a 
linen- weaver  in  Augsburg  that  could  pay 
for  all  this  out  of  his  purse.*'  He  had 
reference  to  the  occupation  by  which  the 
wealth  of  the  family  was  established. 
Several  of  its  members  had  belonged  to 
the  famous  council  of  twelve  in  the  weaver 
guild,  and  at  least  one  of  them  was  an  as- 
sessor of  the  noted  Fehmgericht — or  secret 
tribunal  of  Westphalia.  For  many  years 
this  organization  exercised  a  salutary  ter- 
ror over  the  feudal  barons  who  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  checked  in  their  ca- 
reer of  crime  and  murder. 

The  fate  of  these  wealthy  families  shows 
that  riches  do  not  confer  immortality,  their 
names  being  unknown  except  by  special- 
ists in  history.  Philippine  Welser  is  re- 
membered at  Innspruck  on  account  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  which  she  founded , 
just  as  William  Penn  is  known  the  world 
over  by  the  service  he  rendered  to  human- 
ity in  foundingthecolony  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CONVENTION     OF     CITY,     BOROUGH     AND 
TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents* 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  was  called 
to  order  in  the  Drawing  Room  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Harrisburg,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  March  10,  1897,  ^7 
President  L.  E.  McGinness,  of  Steelton. 

The  Vice-President  being  absent,  Supt. 
W.  W.  Rupert,  of  Pottstown,  was  elected 
to  that  office  and  Walter  A.  Miller  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  President  of  Harrisburg  Board  of 
Control  finding  it  impossible  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  opening  address  was  delivered 
by  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 

It  has  been  made  my  pleasant  duty  to  ex- 
tend to  you  a  hearty  welcome,  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities  of  this  city,  to  meet 
here  in  your  Seventh  Annual  Convention. 

I  make  this  welcome  cordial,  because  I 
know  that  it  is  extended  to  those  who  are 
friends  to  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  friends  to  all  that  is 
calculated  to  educate  and  elevate  the  young 
and  broaden  their  outlook  for  usefulness 
and  happiness  in  life,  friends  to  the  public 
schools  and  to  popular  education. 

I  welcome  you  into  our  midst  and  into 
our  schools, feeling  that  you  understand  our 
work  and  that  you  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
the  better  performance  of  it. 

In  doing  this  I  trust  that,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  I  appreciate  your  mission  and  am , 
able  to  commend  the  motives  which  have 
induced  you  to  come  here  at  considerable 
expense  and  loss  of  time  to  attend  this  con- 
vention; and  I  indulge  the  hope  and  express 
the  wish  that  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
the  sacrifices  thus  made. 

Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  those  interested  in  the  same  cause 
or  work  to  come  together  now  and  then  and 
compare  notes,  and  take  counsel  of  one  an- 
other. **As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 
We  are  always  wiser  and  better  for  having 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  are  our 
equals  or  our  superiors  in  the  line  of  our 
own  work,  or  in  work  of  any  kind  that  lifts 
us  up  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought  or 
action,  and  that  broadens  the  range  of  our 
professional,  or  our  intellectual  ken.  We 
come  together  on  such  occasions  to  renew 
old  acqtiaintances  and  ta  form  new  ones,  to 
gather  something  of  inspiration  and  help 
trom  associating  together,  which  will  make 
us  stronger  and  enable  us  to  do  more 
efficient  work  in  the  future.  We  look  up  to 
our  leaders  with  admiration  and  confidence, 


feeling  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  come 
under  the  magic  influence  of  their  great 
personal  power,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
also  a  great  duty  to  carry  away  with  us,  if 
possible,  something  of  this  power  which 
shall  be  an  inspiration  to  us,  and  upon  which 
we  may  feed  and  grow  until  we  have  become 
strong  enough,  by  and  by,  to  infuse  some  of 
it,  little  by  little  and  day  by  day,  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
associated  in  our  work. 

On  occasions  like  this  we  are  delighted  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  thinkers  and  the 
experts,  to  learn  from  the  results  of  their 
experience,  and  get  wisdom  from  their 
words.  It  was  Emerson,  I  believe,  who 
said  that  he  would  cross  the  ocean  to  talk 
with  one  great  man  rather  than  to  see  all  the 
monuments  and  the  treasures  of  art  of  all 
Europe.  Usually  personality  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  in  education.  Within 
reasonable  limits  the  superintendent's, or  the 
teacher's  personality,  far  more  than  his 
learning,  determines  his  value  as  an 
educator.  The  superintendent,  in  these 
times,  needs  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  must  be  able  to  assert  them  when  and 
where  wisdom  and  prudence  dictate.  He  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized 
as  a  public  benefactor,  and,  with  little  or  no 
authority  at  his  command,  he  is  presumed 
to  right  all  the  wrongs  in  the  administration 
of  the  schools  and  to  adjust  and  harmonize 
all  the  incongruous  and  disorganizing  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  their  general  make- 
up. He  is  a  developer  and  shaper  of  life 
and  destiny,  and  has  the  opportunity,  when 
unhindered,  of  exerting  a  great  power  and 
influence  upon  a  community.  His  worth  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lives  is  tersely  put  by 
Horace  Mann  when  he  says,  **One  right 
former  is  worth  a  thousand  reformers.'* 

Fellow  superintendents,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  calling  and  work, 
on  the  influence  you  exert  on  the  rising 
generation,  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended your  efforts,  and  on  the  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  by  the  people.  Your 
work  is  one  of  education,  which  may  be 
termed  the  stimulation  of  life,  the  rousing 
of  endowments  to  that  activity  which  ulti- 
mately produces  faculty.  You  have  learned 
long  before  this  that  •*  as  life  proceeds  from 
life,  so  life  is  developed  by  life,  and  the  kind 
of  development  depends  chiefl}'  upon  the 
kind  of  lite  by  which  it  is  promoted."  And 
right  along  this  line,  one  of  the  problems 
wnich  deserves  serious  attention  is  how  to 
make  the  superintendents'  and  the  teachers' 
calling  attractive  to  the  men  and  women 
who  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  quality  of 
life  and  native  force,  that,  with  the  mea^e 
compensation  now  offered,  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  renain  in  the  work  of  the  schools, 
when  greater  inducements  are  held  out  in 
other  avocations.  Only  such  should  be  al- 
lowed to  find  their  way  into  the  schools. 
Education  itself  is  a  process  of  life,  a  contact 
of  living  beings  acting  and  reacting  upon 
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one  another,  and  is  promoted  by  willing 
rather  than  by  knowing.  *'Hewho  has  a 
live,  steadfast  will  to  learn  and  love  what- 
ever is  high  and  true  and  ^ood  and  fair, 
has  within  himself  the  principle  and  power 
from  which  education  proceeds  ;  and  they 
who  rouse  and  strengthen  the  will  to  strive 
through  a  lifetime  for  truth  and  justice  and 
freedom  and  liffht  alone  deserve  the  name  of 
teachers  and  educators.*'  Nothing  short  of 
this  should  be  one's  aim. 

I  trust  that  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
named  on  vour  programme  will  point  toward 
this  standard,  and  will  be  helpful  in  fur- 
nishing information  which  will  enable  us 
all  to  measure  up  to  it.  I  also  trust  that 
because  of  this  meeting  you  will  all  have  a 
happier  experience  in  disposing  of  the  manv 
perplexing  and  distracting  questions  which 
turn  up  in  the  routine  of  daily  work,  and 
for  like  reason  that,  by  and  by,  ^ou  will  all 
be  the  better  able  to  gather  a  rich  fruitage 
from  the  orchards  you  prune  and  a  golden 
harvest  from  the  fields  you  cultivate. 

It  is  customary  in  battle  for  the  picket 
line  to  fire  their  small  arms  quickly  and  fall 
back  for  the  unlimbering  of  the  heavv  >artil- 
lery.  I  have  fired  the  picket  gun  in  aclvance, 
and  will  now  fall  back  that  the  big  guns 
may  have  a  chance. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  as  follows,  his  subject: 

THE  superintendent's  CREED. 

Educational  creeds  are  not  necessarily 
dogmatic.  A  dogma  is  a  settled  principle, 
or  IS  at  least  so  considered  by  its  supporters. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  subject  to  growth  or  pro- 
gression. An  educational  creed,  according 
to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 
thus  limited  in  its  scope.  It  is  a  belief  sub- 
ject to  change  and  development. 

The  beliels  of  this,  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  the  products  of  the 
light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  human 
intelligence  and  experience  down  through 
the  a^es.  The  limited  creed  of  Plato,  **A 
beautiful  soul  in  a  beautiful  body,"  doubt- 
less represented  the  height  of  educational 
thought  and  ideals  at  that  period.  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  later  Petrarch  firmly 
believed  that  the  future  of  scholarship  de- 
pended upon  the  resuscitation  of  Greek 
studies,  and  to-day  the  conflict  continues 
between  the  devotees  of  the  humanities  and 
the  firm  advocates  of  naturalism.  This  goes 
to  prove  that  some  of  the  creeds  of  the  pres- 
ent have  certain  elements  in  common  with 
those  of  the  past,  and  yet  there  are  many 
points  of  difference. 

The  term  belief  has  formed  the  title  of 
many  an  article  in  educational  current  lit- 
erature in  recent  years.  It  has  furnished  a 
theme  for  scores  of  teachers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university.  The  defense  of  individual 
beliefs  along  educational  lines  has  led  to 
some  of  the  most  profound  and  animated 


,  discussions  of  modem  times.  The  Depart- 
j  ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  witnessed  in 
recent  years  some  of  the  most  earnestly- 
fought  intellectual  battles  over  educational 
theories  and  beliefs  that  history  records,  and 
yet,  with  all  the  energy  displayed  in  these 
conflicts,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  com- 
mendable disposition,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
truth  the  goal  of  faith.  The  day  that  Locke 
saw  in  the  distance,  when  argument  merely 
for  the  sake  of  argument  would  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  honest  searcher  after  truth, 
is  about  to  dawn.  Col.  Parker  voices  this 
sentiment  when  he  states,  in  his  preface  to 
**  Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  that  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  see  every  principle  there 
enunciated  fall  to  the  ground,  under  log^ical 
and  convincing  reason .  We  take  it  that  this 
is  the  spirit  of  this  convention.  We  are  here 
for  the  light  of  truth  and  the  warmth  of  fel- 
lowship. Shall  we  not,  therefore,  sound 
forth  as  our  motto  for  the  next  three  days, 
**The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth."  We  cannot,  as  finite  beings, 
expect  to  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  this 
high  standard,  but  we  are  doubtless  meeting 
our  responsibility  when  we  aim  in  that  di- 
rection. 

It  is  not  natural  for  any  two  minds  to 
think  alike  in  every  particular,  for  no  two 
are  alike  constituted,  neither  can  they  oc- 
cupy precisely  the  same  standpoint  from 
which  to  reason.  To  undertake  therefore 
to  establish  a  creed  to  which  we  all  could 
subscribe,  would  be  contrary  to  this  law  of 
dissimilarity.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
things  that  have  been  worked  out  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  there 
are  others  that  are  as  definitely  settled  as  is 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state,  if 
possible,  what  some  of  these  laws  and  con- 
clusions are,  and  perhaps  emphasize  a  few 
of  the  things  that  we  as  superintendents 
should  believe. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  believe  in  the 
common  school  system.  Shall  we  say  an- 
(^ualifiedly  ?  Yes.  We  should  believe  that 
it  should  be  supported  .by  universal  taxa- 
tion, and  we  should  believe  further  that  it 
be  free  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. The  tree  public  school  is  firmly 
planted  in  our  national  ideas;  it  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
and  it  is  inscribed  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  our  land.  It  has  lone  since  outgrown  the 
period  of  discussion  and  experiment. 

As  one  of  the  instruments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  we  have  come  to  believe 
in  the  principle  of  supervision.  The  School 
Superintendent  has  oecome  as  much  of  a 
fixture  as  has  the  school  system  itself;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  his 
efforts  be  wisely  directed.  If  the  schools 
are  to  accomplish  what  they  are  meant  to 
accomplish,  tnese  glad  results  are  to  come 
from  the  superintendent,  aided  Iw  the  gen- 
erous and  cheerful  co-operation  of  directors, 
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principals  and  teachers.  His  beliefs  con- 
trol his  ideals,  and  his  ideals  in  turn  stimu- 
late his  activities,  therefore  what  he  be- 
lieves as  superintendent  has  much  to  do 
with  the  manner  and  the  vigor  of  his  actions 
in  that  capacity.  If  he  is  to  breathe  a 
higher,  nobler  life  into  his  schools;  if  he  is 
to  kindle  a  new  interest,  create  worthier 
motives,  lead  to  better  methods  and  place 
teachers  and  pupils  upon  the  true  plane  of 
progress,  he  must  do  it  through  conscien- 
tious ideals  wisely  and  energetically  striven 
after.  When  the  fact  is  considered  that  his 
ideals  and  his  actions  aid  very  materially 
in  shaping  the  ideals  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow  beings,  the  responsibility  is  almost 
overwhelming.  Every  child,  every  teacher, 
every  parent,  all  the  educational  interests 
of  the  community,  stand  in  close  relation  to 
him.  In  the  language  of  the  veteran  How- 
land,  of  Chicago,  **  Certainly  no  higher, 
holier  trust  can  be  imposed  upon  any  man." 
What  is  his  spirit  1  Has  he  noble  ideals  1 
Does  he  shape  his  conduct  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child?  Does  he  see  in  the 
child,  the  youth,  the  adult  ?  Does  he  think 
of  that  child  as  possessing  the  priceless  gem 
of  immortality  1  These  are  questions  that  a 
confiding  public  has  a  right  to  ask  of  us. 
They  are  questions  that  we  should  fre- 
quently ask  of  ourselves. 

Doubtless  we  air  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  the  Superintendent's  ability  to  elevate 
and  influence  the  teaching  in  his  schools  is 
the  standard  whereby  to  measure  his  success. 
Although  force  of  circumstances  compjels 
many  a  superintendent  to  direct  a  portion 
of  his  energies  in  keeping  records,  sum- 
marizing statistics,  issuing  supplies  and 
performing  other  ordinary  clerical  duties, 
yet  it  is  not  here  that  his  work  tells.  It  is 
in  the  influence  of  contact  with  his  princi- 
pals and  teachers  that  his  power  for  good  or 
ill  is  felt.  That  this  influence  may  be  for 
the  best,  his  faith  in  wluit  constitutes  good 
teaching  must  be  well  grounded.  He  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  science  of 
Education  and  that  progressive  teachers 
need  not  grope  in  the  darkness  for  precepts 
and  principles  to  guide  them.  His  recogni- 
tion of  this  truth  will  lead  him  to  certain 
definite  beliefs  concerning  the  activities  of 
his  teachers.  In  the  first  place  he  will 
recogpize  the  fact  that  formal,  lifeless  teach- 
ing, is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Slavish 
formalism  and  inactivity  usually  go  hand  in 
hand;  therefore  the  teacher  who  may  have 
been  considered  efficient  at  one  time,  but 
who  is  no  longer  Rowing,  is  the  one  that 
settles  down  to  lifeless,  mechanical  teach- 
ing. Even  the  Superintendent  himself  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  tainted  with  this 
fatal  condition  of  lethargy.  In  view  of 
this  danger,  his  eye  should  ever  be  suffi- 
ciently keen-sighted  to  see  the  *'dead  line  '* 
in  the  distance,  and  his  faith  and  energy 
should  be  strong  enough  to  give  him  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  •*life  line"  of  progress.    One 


part  of  his  creed  therefore  should  be, 
studious  pupils,  studious  teachers,  studious 
superintendent. 

Another  definite  belief  that  he  should 
possess  concerning  the  activity  of  his  teach- 
ers is,  that  methods,  formally  adopted, 
without  first  being  wrought  out  by  them- 
selves, carefully  studied  and  made  their 
own,  are  in  a  measure  valueless.  Much  of 
the  inferior  work  of  the  schoolroom  to-day 
doubtless  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  teach 
as  some  one  else  teaches.  Methods  and 
devices  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  when 
obtained  they  are  employed  without  any 
reference  to  the  limitations  of  conditions. 
With  the  abundance  of  educational  current 
literature,  and  the  ambition  on  the  part  of 
many  to  originate  something  new,  this  ten- 
dency is  increased.  Nor  would  it  be  wise 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals to  strive  to  check  this  demand  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  for  it  indicates  a  whole- 
some, progressive  spirit.  But  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  growing  responsibility  placed 
upon  supervisors  to  recognize  the  evil  re- 
sults of  ill-digested  methods,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  encourage  teachers  to  work  out 
their  methods  by  close  observation,  and  a 
careful  study  of  means  to  ends. 

Doubtless,  one  of  the  most  important  be- 
liefs that  a  superintendent  should  have 
relative  to  the  make-up  of  his  corps  of 
teachers  is,  that  they  be  men  and  women  of 
high  ideals  of  life  and  character.  One  of 
the  best  qualities  of  a  good  teacher  is  his 
power  to  keep  his  pupils  in  touch  with 
their  own  highest  ideals  of  life.  These 
ideals  are  subject  to  improvement,  but  the 
most  vital  thing  in  the  building  of  char- 
acter is  the  power  of  holding  true  to  present 
ideals,  with  the  understanding  that  that 
firmness  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
higher  ideal  as  soon  as  it  is  created.  A 
teacher  may  be  very  successful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  methods,  but  if  he  fails  to  see 
something  of  the  relation  that  the  means 
which  he  employs  sustains  to  character  and 
achievement,  he  lacks  a  very  important 
qualification.  The  statement  has  been 
made  by  some  one  that  education  seeks  to 
change  what  is  into  what  ought  to  be;  thus 
recognizing  the  distinction  between  reality 
and  possibility.  The  teacher  should,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  familiar  with  the  actual, 
but  he  should  have  an  idea  of  the  possible. 
This  idea  of  the  possible  in  education  is  the 
goal  for  which  he  should  strive.  The  high- 
est type  of  teaching  is  that  which  directs 
the  activities  of  childhood  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  in  the  life  of  the  child  what  is 
ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent,  God- 
fearing teacher.  Nor  is  this  all,  education 
continues  after  school,  consequently  the 
child  should  be  led  to  originate  and  foster 
high  ideals  for  himself.  This  is  doubtless, 
a  high  standard  for  teaching,  but  none  too 
high.  It  can  not  be  reached  in  a  day, 
neither  can  it  be  acquired  by  overlooking 
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the  fact  that  our  teachers  are  human,  and 
by  expecting  the  impossible.  The  faithful, 
anxious,  toiling  teachers  need  all  the  aid 
and  encouragement  that  can  be  given  them. 
Here  is  our  held  of  eflFort. 

The  Superintendent  should  also  have  defi- 
nite beliefs  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
children  over  whom  his  supervision  extends. 
These  ideals  should  lead  him  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  conditions  that  will  en- 
able him  to  make  as  near  an  approach  as 
possible  to  his  ideals. 

In  the  first  place  he  should  believe  in  the 
importance  of  laying  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure.  This 
will  lead  him  and  his  teachers  not  only  to 
carefully  observe  the  child  to  be  taught,  and 
to  thoughtfully  study  rational  methods 
whereby  this  teaching  is  to  be  done,  but  it 
will  also  lead  them  to  attach  due  import- 
ance to  the  values  of  the  branches  taught. 
One  thing  that  is  apparent  in  recent  years 
is  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  educational 
discussion  from  methods  and  principles  to 
values.  This  is  not  to  be  condemned  when 
it  is  remembered  that  too  little  attention 
was  formerly  paid  to  this  phase  of  peda- 
gogics. These  discussions  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trend  of  thought  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  making  the  school  curriculum 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  that  the  school 
must  be,  in  a  measure,  the  nursery  of  the 
other  institutions  of  society.  Some  one  has 
said,  *'that  the  living  over  in  the  imagina- 
tion and  in  practice  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  formulated  our  social  life  seems  to 
be  the  distinguishing  purpose  of  the  school. 
The  different  subjects  of  study  are  only 
the  diflFerent  activities  systematized  into 
sciences,  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
social  life.*'  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  shows  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  argument  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted how  the  school  studies  are  correlated 
with  our  civilization.  It  plainly  points  out 
the  fact  that  certain  studies  are  in  the  school 
because  they  constitute  the  activities  that 
make  our  social  order.  The  committee  evi- 
dently looked  into  the  life  of  the  people,  ob- 
serving their  thoughts,  their  feelings  and 
their  actions,  when  it  formulated  its  remark- 
able report.  That  part  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's creed  is  weak,  that  pertains  to  the 
course  of  studies,  if,  whatever  else  is  done, 
it  fails  to  attach  due  importance  to  the  four 
R's — Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  aud 
Righteousness. 

Another  belief  that  should  possess  the 
mind  of  the  Superintendent,  relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  child  at  school,  is  that  he 
should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
honest  effort — vigorous,  faithful  effort  all 
along  the  line.  Our  civilization  to-da}^  is 
sadly  in  need  of  more  men  who  are  willing 
to  do  the  drudgery  of  their  calling  as  well  as 
to  perform  the  more  pleasant  portions  of  it; 
and  where  is  there  an  occupation  that  does 
not  have  its  fair  proportion  of  uninteresting 


details  that  require  attention?  The  fact 
needs  to  be  emphasized  in  our  school  work 
that  all  labor  is  dignified  that  is  prompted 
by  lofty  ideals;  that  aims  should  be  of  such 
a'character  that  the  means  to  their  attain- 
ment are  not  only  justified  but  glorified  as 
well.  More  lawyers  are  needed  to-day  who 
exercise  as  much  care  in  working  up  the  de- 
tails of  their  cases  as  \hey  do  in  displacing 
their  eloquence'  before  judge  ana  jury. 
More  physicians  are  needed  to-day  who 
spend  more  time  in  thoughtful  diagnosis 
than  they  do  in  prescribing  pills  and  pre- 
senting bills.  What  applies  in  these  learned 
professions  is  equally  true  in  nearly  every 
avocation  in  life.  There  are  far  too  many 
who  are  willing  to  receive  without  making 
an  equivalent  return.  Many  a  young  man 
would  be  glad  for  an  education  it  it  could  be 
obtained  without  an  effort.  To  attribute 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  schools  would 
be  unjust  when  there  are  so  many  influences 
that  operate  in  our  civilization;  but  to  claim 
that  they  bear  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter  would  be  equally  unfair.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done  through 
the  schools  to  lead  the  rising  generation  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  persistent,  honest 
effort. 

That  the  school  should  aid  in  leading 
pupils  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  possi- 
bilities, should  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
principles  in  every  educational  creed.  This 
should  not  only  be  admitted  by  every 
superintendent  and  teacher,  but  it  should 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  drive  them  to  the 
most  persistent  efforts  in  its  attainment. 
Every  child  is  morally  responsible  to  realize 
his  best  self,  and  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
school  is  not  only  to  impress  this  belief,  but 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  child  in  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  result  in  life. 
The  student  with  whom  graduation  ends  all 
as  far  as  growth  and  development  is  con- 
cerned has  not  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
education.  The  school,  whether  it  be  high 
school,  normal  school  or  college,  that  makes 
a  practice  of  sending  out  such  graduates, 
fails  in  its  most  important  mission. 

In  conclusion  a  brief  summary  is  sub- 
mitted of  the  few  points  that  we  have 
attempted  to  make  in  this  paper.  Among 
the  many  elements  that  should  control  and 
stimulate  the  activities  of  the  Superinten- 
dent are  the  following:  i.  Enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education.  2.  The  conviction  that  his 
powers  are  best  utilized  when  they  are 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  securing  proper 
qualities  in  the  teacher.  Among  these 
qualities  are  intellectual  and  professional 
growth,  the  power  of  intelligent  application 
of  principles  and  methods,  and  above  all 
the  possession  of  noble  ideals  of  character 
and  attainment.  3.  The  belief  that  the 
efforts  of  the  schools  should  be  in  the 
direction  of.  Firsts  leading  the  child  to  touch 
the  life  of  the  community  in  as  many 
points  as  possible,  through  the  branches 
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taught,  this  to  be^et  intelligent  citizen- 
ship; Second,  causing  it  to  realize  the 
importance  of  engaging  cheerfully  and 
persistently  in  whatever  work  its  hands  may 
find  to  do,  this  to  develop  honest  and  vig- 
orous manhood  and  womanhood;  and  Thirds 
influencing  it  to  high  and  noble  ideals  in 
order  that  it  may  have  something  of  the 

gratitude  that  haS  ^ood  old  Comenius  when 
e  broke  forth  in  this  acclamation  of  praise, 
**I  thank  my  God,  who  has  willed  that  I 
should  be  my  life  long  a  man  of  aspiration. 
For  aspiration  after  the  good,  whatever  may 
be  its  form  in  the  heart,  is  a  stream  that 
flows  from  the  source  of  all  good — from 
God.»' 

No  discussion  took  place  on  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  Supt.  Foose  remarking 
that  the  subject  had  been  so  exhaustively 
treated  that  there  was  little  left  to  be  said. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Supt.  At- 
reus  Wanner,  of  York,  on 

PROGRESSIVELY  RELATED  LANGUAGE 
WORK  BELOW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  or  the  other  of  two  motives  generally 
inspires  the  teacher  who  suggests  a  subject 
for  discussion ;  either  he  is  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving information,  or,  overburdened  with 
a  surplus  of  knowledge  and  experience,  he 
is  anxious  to  enlighten  his  less-favored  as- 
sociates. 

The  writer  acknowledges  that  he  proposed 
the  subject  under  discussion,  but  he  wants 
also  to  confess  that  he  is  not  overburdened 
with  any  surplus  knowledge  on  the  subject; 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Ind^d,  had  he  known 
that  those  charged  with  the  arrangement  of 
these  exercises  would  have  had  the  temerity 
to  ask  him  to  discuss  his  own  question,  he 
would  not  have  responded  to  the  prayers  and 
tearful  entreaties  of  a  troubled  programme 
committee. 

When  the  child  first  comes  to  school  he 
knows  little  of  arithmetic.  Easily  and  nat- 
urally he  advances  through  the  closely- 
related  and  associated  fundamental  pro- 
cesses. The  successive  steps  are  insepa- 
rable. Very  much  the  same  conditions  are 
met  with  in  the  study  of  other  branches, 
with  the  single  exception  of  language.  In 
language  the  pupil  does  not  have  everything 
to  learn;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  often 
acquired  too  much. 

His  vocabulary  is  extensive.  He  is  at  no 
loss  to  express  his  thoughts,  feelings  and 
fancies,  often  with  more  force  than  elegance. 
He  is  no  novice  in  the  use  of  parts  of  speech, 
but  is  accustomed  to  run  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  technical  grammar.  Nor  has  he 
recently  acquired  this  ability.  It  has  grown 
up  with  him  from  infancy,  and  possesses  all 
the  strength  of  force  of  habit.  Moreover, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  to  school,  he  rapidly 
enriches  his  vocabulary  by  first  assimilating 
all  the  isms  and  idioms  and  errors  of  speech 
possessed  by  his  fellow  pupils.    To  all  this 


must  be  added  the  too  frequent  linguistic 
incapacity  of  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon 
to  meet  these  conditions.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  it  is  not  necessary  to 
further  present  the  difl5culties  of  a  situation 
with  which  ever>'  superintendent  is  familiar. 

We  believe  that  whatever  the  course  in 
grammar,  it  should  correct,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, the  errors  of  speech  with  which  the 
average  beginner  is  saturated  and  sur- 
rouncied  when  he  enters  school.  It  should 
be  so  adapted  to  his  wants  as  to  give  him, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  correct  use  of  the 
language  he  will  need  in  his  intercourse 
with  associates  and  in  the  ordinary  business 
affiairs  of  every-day  life. 

He  should  learn  how  to  write  letters, 
notes,  receipts,  advertisements,  telegrams, 
etc.,  etc.,  before  he  is  introduced  to  the 
formal  composition.  Technical  grammar 
has  its  value  and  place,  but  it  should  sub- 
serve the  ends  specified.  Facility  as  well 
as  accuracy  of  expression  should  be  culti- 
vated. There  is  need  of  diction  below  the 
high  school.  Incidentally,  in  language 
work,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  The  course  should  not  be  formu- 
lated upon  the  assumption  that  the  pupils 
will  pass  through  all  the  lower  grades  and 
enter  the  high  school.  It  should  rather 
give  to  each  grade  just  what  the  pupils 
therein  most  need.  The  difficulty  is  to  de- 
vise a  course  that  shall  meet  these  general 
requirements.  How  shall  it  begin  ?  How 
shall  the  work  of  one  year  be  related  to  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it  ? 

The  writer  undertook  to  formulate  such  a 
course  for  the  schools  over  which  he  has 
been  placed.  After  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years  had  been  compiled,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  course  based  upon  the  same 
plan  he  was  following,  and  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Eaucation.  It  so 
well  meets  what  he  considers  to  be  the  re- 
quirements of  the  York  schools  in  language 
work,  and  is  so  much  better  than  his  own 
unfinished  product,  that  he  has  accepted  it, 
and  is  adapting  it  to  the  York  schools.  It 
was  publisned  in  thciV.  K  School  Journal 
of  Nov.  14,  1896,  and  is  herewith  recom- 
mended and  presented  as  it  appeared  in  that 
paper. 

Supt.  Cyrus  Boger  (Lebanon):  Since 
we  have  heard  the  decision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Massachusetts,  of  course  there 
is  nothing  left  for  Pennsylvania  to  do. 
Boston  is  the  brain  of  the  Union,  and  the 
course  they  recommend  is  no  doubt  a 
good  one;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
that  especially.  Language  seems  to  be 
an  art,  not  a  science;  a  habit,  a  mode  of 
expression.  Grown  people  as  well  as 
children  are  imitators,  and  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  this  disposition  governs 
them.  Hence  this  principle  should  con- 
trol our  teaching.     Parker  says  the  real 
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grammar  teaching  in  the  school  is  the 
language  of  the  teacher.  Language 
teaching  begins  in  the  nursery;  the 
language  of  nurse  and  pedagogue  should 
be  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  then 
the  imitative  faculty  of  the  child  will 
form  his  language  on  the  good  models. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  is  the  leading  factor.  In  the 
primary  grade  especially  the  teacher 
should  have  a  pleasant  voice  and  manner, 
good  conversational  power,  correct  articu- 
lation, pronunciation  and  grammar, 
elegance  of  diction,  and  of  course  a  large 
fund  of  information.  Given  these  condi- 
tions, we  can  guarantee  results,  in  the 
primary  grades  at  least.  Children  come 
to  us  with  the  language  of  the  home ; 
where  that  is  defective,  we  must  correct 
their  speech  by  presenting  good  models. 
We  need  to  make  use  of  this  imitative 
disposition  all  along  the  line  of  language 
work.  In  spelling,  we  should  not  give 
them  conundrums  to  guess  at  orally,  but 
set  before  them  correct  forms  for  copying; 
printers  are  always  good  spellers,  and 
they  become  such  by  following  the  copy. 
Give  only  correct  forms,  and  you  will 
get  good  results.  The  same  is  true  in 
reading;  we  all  know  how  differently  the 
thought  impresses  us  when  read  by  some 
expert.  Those  who  know  good  literature 
best,  explain  it  best;  in  school  it  is  the 
teacher  presumably  who  knows  best;  then 
let  her  read  to  her  pupils  and  utilize 
imitation.  We  should  not  do  too  much 
•of  this,  but  it  has  its  uses.  Advancing  to 
those  children  who  have  the  mechanics 
of  reading — who  have  learned  to  read  and 
must  now  read  to  learn — we  should  still 
utilize  the  potent  influence  of  example. 
Let  care  be  exercised  that  the  literature 
given  the  children  be  of  the  proper  kind. 
The  use  of  standard  literature  should  be 
begun  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and 
continued  throughout  the  course.  In 
the  matter  of  style  as  well  as  thought  we 
-will  use  the  imitative  power.  One  word 
.about  what  is  called  criticism  by  some 
teachers.  I  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
•direction  ** all  who  noticed  mistakes,  hold 
'Up  their  hands,*'  and  the  blushes  and 
•confusion  of  the  young  reader  that 
naturally  followed.  Such  criticism  as 
that  is  worse  than  wasted.  If  spontane- 
'Ous  expression  were  given  more  room, 
and  criticism  less,  it  would  be  better  for 
^the  language  of  the  school.  There  is, 
without  doubt,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment along  this  line. 


Supt.  J.  C.  Hockenberry  (South  Ches- 
ter;: I  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  language 
and  the  correcting  of  pupils'  work;  and 
we  should  all  appreciate  the  still  greater 
responsibility  of  judging  of  teachers*  abil- 
ity not  only  to  use  good  English,  but  to 
lead  others  to  mastery  of  their  mother 
tongue.  While  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  **  English  is  the  branch  poorest 
taught  in  our  schools** — when  it  ought 
to  be  the  best — there  is  a  place  for  this 
discussion.  Arithmetic,  nature  studies, 
are  better  taught — why?  Because  our 
language  has  not  been  so  carefully  looked 
after.  It  has  been  assumed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  we  know  all  about  our 
mother  tongue,  and  therefore  all  about 
teaching  it.  The  importance  of  good 
language  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage itself.  Language  has  been  defined 
as  **a  means  of  communication" — that  is 
not  more  than  half  of  it,  if  so  much — and 
better  as  **the  instrument  of  thought,*' 
Plato  says  language  and  reason  are  one; 
Max  Miiller  says  language  and  thought 
are  inseparable.  It  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  from  the  very  first  the  child  is  taught 
to  use  this  instrument  of  thought  prop- 
erly. We  should  first  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  his  vocabulary — what  words  he 
knows,  and  can  use  properly.  The  tab- 
ulated results  of  investigation  by  the 
Berlin  Society  for  the  study  of  children, 
corroborated  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  show  an 
astonishing  lack  of  mental  content  in  ref- 
erence even  to  known  words.  We  are 
advised  to  give  the  first  six  months  to 
observing  objects  and  learning  their 
names,  copying  the  words  on  slate  and 
paper,  building  a  vocabulary  of  words 
they  know  how  to  use.  In  the  Practical 
School  of  Pedagogy  no  lessons  are  given 
until  the  vocabulary  is  studied,  without 
which  systematic  training  is  assumed  to 
be  utterly  impossible.  There  may  be  a 
lesson  in  that  for  us;  though  it  seems 
hardly  practicable  for  a  teacher  with  50 
or  60  children  to  find  the  exact  mental 
content  of  each,  still  something  may  be 
done.  We  do  not  want  to  copy  or  slav- 
ishly imitate  the  Germans  or  others,  but 
if  they  have  suggestions  for  us  we  should 
use  them.  The  evil  of  bad  English 
is  everywhere — people,  and  sometimes 
teachers,  saying  just  what  they  do  not 
mean,  or  only  part  of  what  they  mean. 
We  want  to  cultivate  habits  of  accuracy 
in  discrimination.  While  it  would  re- 
quire the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  tell  what 
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kind  of  men  and  women  will  be  needed  a 
half  century  ahead,  or  what  their  work 
will  be,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  quick  dis- 
crimination and  prompt  action  will  always 
be  in  demand.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
great  value  of  committing  to  memory  fine 
selections,  from  the  very  first  school  year. 
We  should  have  approved  lists  adapted 
for  each  gprade,  and  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  lists  of  their  own.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  here  to  stop 
and  give  a  definition  of  every  word— let 
the  children  learn  the  good  things  early, 
and  every  year  the  meaning  will  grow 
clearer  and  fuller.  Of  course  you  would 
not  begin  with  **In  Memoriam** — you 
must  adapt  the  work  to  the  grade;  but 
do  not  hesitate  because  the  child  does  not 
understand  every  single  word— if  we  did 
that,  how  much  of  the  Bible  we  would 
have  to  omit  from  our  teaching!  I  am 
glad  the  importance  of  copying  good 
things  has  been  emphasized — that  is  one 
of  the  main  avenues  leading  the  child 
into  good  English.  Not  every  reading 
lesson  need  be  copied,  but  only  the  best; 
what  is  used  should  be  good  in  itself — not 
only  good  English,  but  interesting.  The 
sources  of  material  are  two — nature  study 
and  the  classics  of  our  own  literature. 
We  have  made  twenty-five  years  progress 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  line  of  nature 
study.  Now  I  want  to  claim  for  the  work 
of  literature  just  the  same  reality  as  for 
the  work  of  nature.  The  poem  **  Excel- 
sior" is  just  as  real  as  this  building  in 
which  we  sit;  **  Hamlet  *'  will  exist  after 
the  mountains  of  England  have  been 
washed  into  the  sea.  We  must  not  let 
our  children  believe  the  only  real  things 
in  the  world  are  the  things  which  we  can 
see  or  the  things  of  nature.  We  must 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  great  classics  to 
realize  their  highest  value,  to  come  from 
reading  them  with  new  ability,  new  hope, 
new  life.  We  should  teach  this  to  the  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  we  may.  We  hear  con- 
stantly, and  read  in  school  circulars,  about 
the  **  practical ' ' — everlasting  stress  is  laid 
upon  that  word — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  |)ractical  side  is  driven  to  such 
an  extent,  it  is  time  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  ideal.  With  the  practical  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  we  need  the  idealism  of  Plato, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  fact.  We  want  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Emerson,  who  could 
go  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  woods  and  then  sit  down  at  home  and 
breathe  out  thoughts  that  nature  was 
troubled  to  express  and  but  few  could 


interpret.  Here  was  a  man  who  could 
see  the  beautiful  things  in  history  as  well 
as  in  nature.  The  very  highest  form  of 
idealism  was  manifested  by  Christ  himself 
as  he  walked  by  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  taking  the  simplest  things 
around  Him  and  clothing  them  with 
higher,  meaning. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  (Lancaster) :  As 
usual,  I  have  a  question  or  two.  First, 
about  the  imitation.  We  are  told  that 
the  teacher  reads,  the  children  imitate 
her,  and  so  good  readers  are  produced. 
Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  error  in  the 
conclusion?  How  do  you  demonstrate 
the  sequence  ?  Is  the  good  reading  a  re- 
sult of  imitation,  or  of  the  teacher's  being 
a  good  teacher  and  critic  of  reading? 
I  know  it  would  be  difiicult  for  me  to  un- 
tangle this  one  thread,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  right  one,  from  the  maze  of  influences 
to  which  the  child  is  subject.  Granted 
that  the  teacher  who  is  a  good  reader  is 
more  lively  to  make  good  readers  of  her 
pupils,  I  am  not  ready  to  infer  that  it  is 
only  or  chiefly  a  matter  of  imitation. 
Forty  or  fifty  children  come  to  a  school 
from  all  sorts  of  homes — some  where  in- 
telligence and  refinement  and  correct 
speech  prevail,  others  the  reverse,  and  ail 
intermediate  degrees — society  touches 
them  at  every  point,  moulding  them  im- 
perceptibly but  inevitably— how  do  we 
know  what  it  is  that  brings  about  this  or 
that  result,  or  do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
a  mixed  product  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
fluences? There  is  a  good  deal  of  mys- 
tery just  here,  and  will  be  until  we  have 
gone  seriously  to  work  to  examine  the 
foundations,  the  principles  at  the  bottom 
of  all  education.  Of  course  we  should 
be  ready  to  learn  what  we  can  from 
others;  but  we  must  not  assume  that 
what  is  good  for  one  country  or  people 
can  be  applied  without  modification  to 
another.  Methods  that  suit  Massachu- 
setts or  Germany  may  not  be  what  is 
needed  in  Pennsylvania  or  America.  The 
freedom  of  life  here,  the  greater  excita- 
bility of  temperament,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  law  in  foreign  coun- 
tries does  for  them  what  it  could  not  do 
here,  because  we  do  not  want  it  done. 
Their  methods  do  not  suit  us;  we  should 
study  and  digest  them,  and  then  formu- 
late one  for  ourselves.  Now  about  the 
lack  of  content  of  children's  minds,  that 
we  have  heard  about.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  interesting  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  content  of  teachers* 
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and  superintendents*  minds  [laughter], 
with  uniform  questions  and  the  results  all 
**  tabulated/*  you  know  [laughter].  We 
should  remember  that  a  child  is  a  child, 
and  why  should  it  not  have  childish 
ideas  ? — it  will  grow  out  of  them  in  time. 
You  cannot  eliminate  child  nature — you 
must  take  it  as  it  is.  Another  thing  on 
this  language  question  :  Some  years  ago 
technical  grammar  was  abused,  princi- 
pally for  the  reason  that  people  had  some- 
how come  to  believe  that  its  principal  use 
was  to  learn  to  speak  correctly;  it  was 
found  that  some  who  could  spell  and 
parse  and  analyze  most  readily  were  the 
most  ungrammatical  talkers,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  grammar  was  useless 
and  should  be  thrown  out.  Of  course 
the  inference  was  a  wrong  one.  I  believe 
that  analysis  and  parsing  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  logical  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
if  taken  away  you  lose  that  development. 
By  the  way,  while  we  are  on  investiga- 
tions, how  would  it  be  to  try  to  find  out 
how  the  most  facile  writers  have  gained 
their  mastery  of  language  ?  How  does  a 
newspaper  man  acquire  the  ability  to  sit 
down  and  write  his  article  oflF-hand,  cor- 
rect in  all  respects  and  in  good  style? 
Can  we  produce  this  facility  by  machine 
methods  applied  in  school  for  a  term  of 
years?  We  might  appoint  a  committee 
on  this,  who  could  ask  the  men  them- 
selves how  they  did  it — I  think  they 
would  tell  us.  I  believe  we  should  find 
that  most  of  them  were  early  and  wide 
readers.  Macaulay  was  reading  at  three 
years  old— not  dime  novels  nor  Puck;  and 
not  long  after,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Bible  and  the  English  classics.  I  do  not 
believe  children  die  young  or  become 
feeble-minded  from  learning  to  read  early; 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  hold 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  because  a 
.child  knows  something  at  three  or  four 
— I  wish  most  of  them  knew  more.  No- 
body has  accused  Macaulay  of  being 
weak-minded  or  dying  prematurely 
[laughter],  and  his  case  might  be  multi- 
plied largely.  I  will  only  add,  let  us 
read  the  best  literature,  and  present  only 
the  best  to  the  children.  That  will  do 
more  toward  popularizing  good  literature 
than  anything  else.  We  cannot  yet  have 
everywhere  the  perfect  teachers  that  have 
been  described,  but  we  can  and  ought  to 
have  good  literature  in  the  schools. 

Supt.  Kimber  Cleaver  (Huntingdon): 
It  happens  that  I  have  an  example  that 
bears  upon  the  proposed  investigation  of 


the  way  men  obtain  fluency  in  the  use  of 
language.  One  of  my  boyhood  associates 
is  now  a  prominent  lawyer,  of  amazin^^ 
volubility  of  speech;  and  I  was  curious 
enough  to  ask  him  how  he  had  attained 
it,  when  working  on  a  farm  and  appar- 
ently not  studying  very  hard.  He  said 
he  had  a  small  Dictionary  of  21,000 
words,  and  had  gone  straight  through  it 
eight  times.  So  much  for  what  can  be 
done  by  studying  the  Dictionary.  We 
do  not  want  all  our  boys  and  girls  to  de- 
velop that  special  ability,  but  they  can 
all  get  something  out  of  the  Dictionary. 
It  is  all  right  to  get  ideas  from  nature 
and  then  find  words  for  their  expression; 
but  we  get  ideas  from  books  too,  ideas 
that  we  cannot  always  get  from  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  get  the  words  to 
clothe  them.  Study  of  nature  and  stud}' 
of  our  classics  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Of  course  my  friend  read  the  classics  of 
his  own  language,  and  his  Dictionary 
work  enabled  him  to  understand  them. 
Often  young  people  are  discouraged  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  the  thought  from 
the  reading  given  them ;  these  should  be 
taught  to  study  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary 
and  master  the  meaning  of  as  many  words 
as  possible. 

Supt.  Geo.  Howell  (Scranton):  We 
should  be  governed  by  common  sense 
here  as  in  all  other  matters.  Lincoln  said 
we  should  master  an  idea  *'  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bound  it  north,  east,  south  and 
west.*'  Good  reading  and  speaking  are 
due  to  good  thinking  back  of  it.  When 
the  child  understands  the  relation  of  his 
subject  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
expression.  The  vocabulary  of  the  child 
entering  school  may  vary  from  80  to  800 
words,  and  if  we  are  to  study  and  treat 
each  individually  it  will  demoralize  our 
graded  system.  Herbart  says  many  good 
things,  but  he  looks  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  tutor-pedagogue. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  reader  of  the 
paper  where  he  draws  the  line  between 
thought  and  form  study  ? 

Supt.  Wanner:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
two  go  along  together  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Supt.  Howell:  I  am  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  from  Massachusetts.  I  believe 
in  language  work  that  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  child,  and  that  can 
be  taught  without  technical  grammar. 
Six  or  eight  years  after  he  enters  school 
may  be  time  enough  for  that. 

Supt.  Hockenberry:  I  believe  in  indi- 
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vidualism,  in  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  pupils.  I  suppose  there  is  no  school 
in  Scranton  where  the  pupils  all  have 
the  same  ability,  whether  in  the  primary 
grade  or  the  high  school.  It  is  individ- 
ualism when  the  teacher  adapts  instruc- 
tion to  the  wants  of  each,  and  such  indi- 
vidualism is  demanded  on  all  sides  in 
actual  life. 

Supt.  Howell:  I  admit  all  that,  but  the 
question  is  how  far  it  is  practical.  The 
teacher  has  forty  pupils  of  first  grade, 
each  with  a  difiFerent  vocabulary;  how  is 
she  to  find  time  to  test  and  instruct  each 
individually?  This  idea  was  pressed  in 
California  and  found  impracticable,  for 
want  of  time.  We  must  have  theory  that 
can  be  applied.  If  we  had  time  like  Her- 
bart  to  work  on  the  line  of  the  tutor-ped- 
agogue, this  individual  work  would  be 
all  right;  but  as  things  are,  it  would  de- 
stroy our  graded  systems,  and  I  object  to 
attempting  it  for  that  reason. 

Supt.  Boger :  I  did  not  say  that  the 
teacher  reading  to  the  pupils  would  alone 
produce  good  readers;  I  simply  intended 
to  insist  upon  utilizing  the  imitative 
power.  I  cannot  disentangle  the  one 
thread  from  the  thousand,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Buehrle,  but  I  believe  that  at  this 
point  the  imitation  is  the  leading  power 
in  the  child,  and  does  most  to  bring  about 
results  in  primary  language  work.  The 
parsing  and  analysis  appeal  to  other  fac- 
ulties and  belong  at  another  place;  I  re- 
ferred to  the  work  at  the  beginning. 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey  (Pittsburg):  I 
agree  with  the  Superintendent  from  Leb- 
anon that  spelling  should  be  taught  by 
writing,  and  not  orally;  I  teach  my  teach- 
ers accordingly,  and  when  I  invite  others 
to  help  me  at  institute,  if  they  do  not 
agree  with  me  I  let  them  stay  at  home 
[laughter].  You  do  not  want  to  have  so 
many  difiFerent  theories  put  before  your 
teachers  that  they  will  be  uncertain  which 
is  right.  Get  a  good  method,  and  make 
the  most  of  it  till  you  are  quite  sure  you 
have  something  better. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: 

On  Resolutions— Supts,  D.  S.  Keith,  Al- 
toona;  Geo.  Howell,  Scranton;  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  Oil  City. 

On  NominationsSupts.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster;  J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle;  Wm. 
F.  Harpel,  Shamokin. 

Supt.    D.   A.    Harman   (Hazleton):    I 


would  like  to  know  whether  we  could  not 
arrange  to  have  both  the  discussions — 
**The  True  Basis  of  Promotion*'  and 
*  *  The  Waste  of  Time  in  Public  Schools ' ' 
— after  8  o'clock.  Generally  only  a  hand- 
ful come  out  to  these  meetings  outside 
the  regular  hours. 

Supt.  Foose:  We  could  not  change  the 
programme  of  the  joint  meeting  without 
conferring  with  the  other  body.  • 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  for  the  Round 
Table,  as  announced;  and  the  convention 
adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


CALLING  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  the 
first  order  was  a  paper  on  **  The  Mod- 
ern High  School  and  its  Course  of 
Studies."  by  Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Meadville.  The  President  announced 
that  that  gentleman  had  been  sick  for 
some  time  and  was  unable  to  attend  of 
prepare  the  paper.  The  first  named  for 
discussion  was  President  Warfield,  of 
Lafayette  College.  Prof.  Landon,  of  the 
Harrisburg  High  School,  stood  next,  but 
excused  himself  from  presenting  the  sub- 
ject under  the  circumstances,  and  recom- 
mended that  this  body  take  a  recess 
instead,  and  meet  with  the  county  ofi&cers 
to  listen  to  Prof.  Gantvoort's  paper  on 
**  Music  and  Literature."  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  the  recess  taken,  and, 
on  returning  to  the  Drawing  Room  and 
calling  to  order,  the  next  item  on  the 
programme  was  taken  up — a  paper  by 
Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  of  Pottstown,  on 

EI.EMENTARV  SCIENCE  BELOW  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

**Our  American  life,*'  says  an  eminent 
follower  of  Thoreau,  **  still  needs,  beyond 
all  things  else,  the  more  habitual  cultivation 
of  out-door  habits."  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  more  habitual  cultivation  of 
out-door  habits  is  more  sorely  needed  in  our 
American  life  than  any  other  thing  that 
might  be  mentioned;  but  I  do  feel  safe  in 
affirming  that  we  shall  never  accomplish 
much  in  teaching  the  natural  sciences  below 
the  high  school,  in  it,  or  above  it,  until  we 
are  willing  to  come  out  of  our  libraries  and 
school-rooms  and  beein  to  interrogate  nature 
in  the  open  field.  You  will  remember  that 
Agassiz,  speaking  of  elementary  science  in 
the  schools  of  America,  once  said,  *  *  We  study 
nature  in  the  school -room,  and  go  out  doors 
and  cannot  find  her.'* 

Not  long  since  I  went  to  hear  a  lecture 
upon  a  scientific  subject.    By  my  side  sat  a 
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gentleman  who  ^aduated  a  few  years  ago 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  col- 
leges in  America.  Some  wheat  sprouting 
on  the  desk  before  us  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  botany.  *'  Oh,"  said  my  friend,  **  I 
know  nothing  about  botany !  Our  work  in 
college  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
text-book.  We  took  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  quickly  forgot  the  little  thus  ac- 
quired." My  friend  assured  me  that  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  on  a  level  with 
his  botanical  acquirements. 

One  day  last  summer  I  took  a  trolley  car 
for  the  park.  By  my  side  sat  the  graduate 
of  another  well-known  college.  There  had 
recently  been  some  talks  in  our  borough 
on  geology,  and  the  conversation  soon 
drifted  to  this  subject.  **Oh,"  said  my 
friend,  **  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about 
ecology!  We  just  studied  a  little  from  the 
book,  never  went  into  the  field,  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  so,  of  course,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it." 

You  have  all  heard  mournful  testimony  to 
the  same  facts.  These  gentlemen  graduated 
years  ago,  and  we  hope  that  the  teaching  of 
the  natural  sciences  has  been  improved  since 
their  college  days.  We  think  they  would 
now  find  more  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
personal  observation  of  the  student,  and 
upon  field  and  laboratory  work,  while  to  the 
book  is  assigned  its  proper  place.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  find  fault  with  what  has 
been  done.  We  have  all  been  great  sinners 
in  this  matter.  I  now  preach  repentance 
and  action  in  harmony  with  the  same. 

Good  books  are  indispensable  in  the  study 
of  natural  science.  We  cannot  have  too 
many  of  them,  nor  can  we  use  them  too 
faithfully,  if  we  use  them  intelligently.  The 
book  should  supplement  nature,  not  sup- 
plant her. 

**  Knowledge  set  in  order"  is  science. 
**  Nature  study,"  says  David  Starr  Jordan, 
**is  the  beginning  of  science."  Stanley 
Hall  saj^s,  "I  do  not  care  a  copper  where 
you  begin  in  nature  study,  provided  only 
that  you  make  the  first  postulate  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  study  tne  love  of  nature." 
One  of  Pennsylvania's  most  prominent  edu- 
cators says  that  the  first  work  in  nature 
study,  that  is  the  first  work  in  elementary 
natural  science,  should  be  sympathetic  not 
scientific. 

I  believe  in  these  propositions  with  all  my 
heart.  If  in  our  attempt  to  teach  science 
below  the  high  school  we  fail  to  arouse  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  nature  and  an 
undying  love  for  her,  we  fail,  if  not  utterly, 
certainly  most  sadly. 

On  a  dull  evening  last  February  a  father 
was  sitting  in  his  library, 

**  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower," 

when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  his  eleven- 
year-old  boy  rushing  down  tne  stairway 
crying,  *'  Papa,  hurry  up!  hurry  up!  Come 
up  right  away! 


The  father  rushed  out  of  the  library  and 
up  the  stairway,  fearing  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  an  on  stove  that  had  been 
left  burning  in  the  bath-room.  His  fears, 
however,  were  soon  dispelled,  for  the  bov* 
now  triumphantly  exclaimed,  **  I  have  seen 
the  first  robin  this  spring,  papa!  There  it 
is,  out  on  that  electric  light  pole!' '  The  boy 
hailed  the  return  of  his  favorite  bird  with  a 
pleasure  that  set  his  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow. 

Here  was  enough  enthusiasm  to  thor- 
oughly frighten  the  sober-minded  father. 
That  boy  will  also  be  anxious  to  see  and 
hear  the  first  song- sparrow,  the  first  black- 
bird, and  the  first  blue-bird.  He  will  be  on 
the  watch,  too,  for  spring-beauty,  hepatica. 
and  anemone.  That  soil  is  being  prepared 
for  scientific  truth. 

Children  can  be  led  into  this  sympathetic 
love  of  nature  only  by  those  who  have  their 
own  windows  thrown  open  to  her  benign 
and  genial  influences.  If  we  wish  to  enrich 
and  vitalize  this  work,  we  must  have  an  en- 
riched and  vitalized  teaching  force.  Those 
who  have  been  over  a  given  road,  and  bring 
back  glowing  accounts  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  will  soon  have  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  followers. 

The  relation  between  elementary  science 
and  literature  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  vital 
importance.  Much  of  what  is  best,  most 
inspiring,  and  most  ennobling  in  literature 
is  under  lock  and  key,  and  must  ever  remain 
there  to  those  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  this  sympathetic  contact  with  nature. 
It  is  the  sympathetic  touch,  not  the  scien- 
tific, that  IS  needed  here. 

On  Lowell's  pages  I  find  exquisitely 
beautiful  thought  relating  to  oak,  and  gran- 
ite, and  violet,  and  robin,  and  birch,  and 
ash,  and  bobolink,  and  chewink,  and  rain- 
bow, and  dandelion.  But  all  these  things 
are  meaningless  to  those  who  have  never 
learned  to  commune  with  nature. 

On  Bryant's  pages  I  read  of  the  North 
Star,  Orion,  Pleiades,  The  Twins,  Hercules, 
Bootes,  and  the  Great  Bear.  One  need  not 
travel  far  afield  to  see  these,  but  to  too 
many  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Here,  too,  in  magnificent  array,  I  meet 
my  friends  golden-rod,  aster,  spring- beauty, 
hepatica,  sanguinaria,  wind-flower,  prim- 
rose, fringed  gentian,  meadow-sweet,  col- 
umbine, cardinal-flower,  and  dafibdil.  But 
those  who  never  get  beyond  streets  and 
alleys  and  school-rooms  care  for  none  of 
these  things. 

The  crow,  the  king-fisher,  the  jay,  the 
chipping  sparrow,  the  wren,  the  snow-bird, 
ana  the  whippoorwill  are  not  beneath  this 
poet's  notice. 

Bryant's  "  To  a  Water-fowl "  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  poems  in  the  English 
language,  but  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  know  not  birds  and  fields  and  sky. 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Shelley,  Scott, 
Bums,  and  Wordsworth,  all  take  us  to  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  sing  to  us  of  **The 
Birds  of  Killingworth , ' '  of  snow-bound  farm- 
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ers,  of  **  The  Skylark,**  of  purple  |>eaks  and 
quiet  lakes,  of  **Tlie  Mountain  Daisy,*'  and 
of  golden  daffodils. 

Some  hint  of  what  genuine  love  of  nature 
means  may  be  caught  from  a  stanza  of  Low- 
ell's **  To  the  Dandelion  " : 
'*  My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  linked 

with  thee; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song; 

who  from  the  dark,  old  tree 
Beside  the  door  sang  clearly  all  day  long; 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  dav  to  my  untainted  ears 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers." 

I    cannot   refrain    from    giving    another 
,  glimpse  of  the  same  spirit  in  Burns'  "Moun- 
tain Daisy": 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson -tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem. 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

"Alas!  it's  no  thy  neighbor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet! 
Bending  thee  'man^  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  speck  I'd  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east." 

But  this  loving  appreciation  of  nature  is 
necessary  not  only  for  the  interpretation  and 
enjoyment  of  poetry ;  it  is  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  good  prose. 

Hawthorne  in  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  speaking  of  one  of  his  characters, 
says,  "She  possessed  the  gift  of  song,  and 
that,  too,  so  naturally  that  you  would  as 
little  think  of  inquiring  whence  she  had 
caught  it,  or  what  master  had  taught  her,  as 
of  asking  the  same  questions  about  a  bird, 
in  whose  small  strain  of  music  we  recognize 
the  voice  of  the  Creator  as  distinctly  as  in 
the  loudest  accents  of  His  thunder." 

"No  lover  of  nature,"  says  Emerson  in 
one  of  his  essays,  "can  enter  the  old  piles 
of  Oxford  and  English  cathedrals  without 
feeling  that  the  forest  overpowered  the  mind 
of  the  builder,  and  that  his  chisel,  his  saw 
and  plane  still  reproduced  its  forms,  its 
spikes  of  flowers,  its  locust,  its  pine,  its  oak, 
its  fir,  its  spruce." 

George  Eliot,  on  the  opening  page  of 
"Adam  Bede,"  says,  "The  elder  bushes 
were  spreading  their  summer  snow."  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  elder's  dense,  snowy 
blossoms  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  this  metaphor,  but  it  shoots 
high  over  the  heads  of  those  who  know  noth- 
ing about  nature  and  care  little  for  her. 

The  following  from  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  is  overflowing  with  mean- 
ing to  those  who  are  much  in  the  fields:  "  If 
you  ever  saw  a  crow  with  a  king- bird  after 
him  you  will  get  an  im^ige  of  a  dull  speaker 
and  a  lively  listener.  The  bird  in  sable 
plumage  flaps   along  his  straight-forward 


course,  while  the  other  sails  round  him,  over 
him,  under  him,  leaves  him,  comes  back 
again,  tweaks  out  a  black  feather,  shoots 
away  once  more,  never  losing  sight  of  him, 
and  finally  reaches  the  crow's  perch  at  the 
same  time  the  crow  does,  having  cut  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  loops  and  knots  and  spirals 
while  the  slow  fowl  was  painfully  working 
from  one  end  of  his  straight  line  to  the  other. '  * 

We  smile  at  this ;  it  gives  us  genuine 
pleasure,  because  it  is  such  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  a  ludicrous  and  familiar  sight. 
Boys  and  girls  unfamiliar  with  the  king- 
bird's method  of  attack,  and,  possibly,  un- 
familiar with  the  crow's  flight,  will  find  it 
dull,  very  dull  reading. 

When  our  own  James  Pyle  Wickersham 
was  in  Europe,  he  called  upon  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. When  Dr.  Wickersham  arose  to  go, 
Mr.  Taylor,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
"The  people  of  my  native  country,  Mr. 
Wickersham,  are  lacking  in  a  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Teach  them  m  the  schools  to 
love  the  beautiful." 

Mr.  Taylor's  writings  are  imbued  with 
this  spirit,  and  can  best  be  enjo3'ed  by  those 
who  share  it  with  him.  I  trust  I  do  not 
burden  you  by  giving  one  brief  quotation 
from  Taylor's  prose : 

"  It  was  about  eight  in  the  morning  ;  an 
atmosphere  of  crystal,  and  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky.  Yet  something  white  and  shining 
glimmered  through  the  loose  foliage  of 
some  trees  on  my  right  hand.  My  heart 
came  into  my  mouth  with  the  sudden  bound 
it  made,  when,  after  plunging  through  the 
trees  like  one  mad,  tumbling  into  a  ditch  on 
the  other  side  and  scrambling  up  a  great 
pile  of  dirt,  I  saw  the  Himalayas  before  me!" 

Then  follows  a  charming  description, 
closing  with  the  words,  "But  when  their 
color  grew  rosy  and  lambent  in  the  sunset, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  divine 
beauty  which  beamed  through  them,  and 
wondered  whether  they  resembled  the  moun- 
tains which  we  shall  see  in  the  glorified 
landscapes  of  the  future  world." 

I  have  deliberately  occupied  considerable 
space  and  consumed  some  valuable  time  in 
quoting  from  English  literature,  because  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw  when 
we  divorce  literature  from  the  sympathetic 
or  artistic  phase  of  elementary  science. 
Where  does  literature  begin  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  the  question.  The  roots  of 
literature  are  found  deep  down  in  nature 
study.  To  know  the  lark  and  his  song,  to 
love  the  oak  and  the  elm,  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  wind-flower  and  the  violet, 
to  greet  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  as  old  and 
dear  friends  when  they  return  to  our  sky 
after  a  short  absence,  will  not  make  a 
scientist ;  but  these  things  will  make  life 
fuller  and  happier,  and  will  make  a  scien- 
tist possible.  Nor  is  this  all.  Children  so 
taught  will  love  good  literature,  and  will  be 
ennobled  and  uplifted  thereby — results  quite 
as  important  as  the  making  of  scientists. 
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Literature  and  nature  study  should  act 
and  react  upon  one  another  as  do  the  mag- 
net and  its  keeper.  Each  should  increase 
the  power  of  the  other. 

Let  the  teacher,  with  his  pupils,  go  to 
the  fields  and  the  w6ods,  and  study  nature 
there.  The  long  sunny  evenings  and  Satur- 
days will  aflFord  golden  opportunities.  The 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  possibilities 
of  such  excursions  are  beyond  computation. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  teacher. 
His  enthusiasm,  if  he  possesses  any,  will  be 
as  contagious  as  scarlet  fever;  but  the  en- 
thusiasm, unlike  the  fever,  will  run  its 
course  only  with  life. 

Before  leaving  this  phare  of  my  subject  I 
wish  to  make  one  suggestion  that  may  in- 
dicate how  literature,  or,  if  you  please,  how 
the  lessons  of  the  class  in  reading  may  give 
force  and  direction  to  the  nature  work. 

Suppose  the  pupils,  in  their  reading,  have 
come  upon  Holmes'  description  of  the  king- 
bird's attack  upon  the  crow.  If  the  children 
have  never  seen  this,  take  them  to  the  fields 
to  look  for  it.  This  will  give  definite  pur- 
Fjose  and  zest  to  the  work.  The  study  of 
literature  should  be  constantly  sending  us 
to  the  fields  that  we  may  compare,  test  and 
verify.  The  teacher  and  his  pupils  may 
have  to  go  afield  many  times  before  they 
catch  the  pugnacious  king-bird  at  this  work, 
but  this  will  do  no  harm.  The  observation 
will  mean  more  when  finally  made. 

We  now  wish  to  direct  attention  to  some 
work  in  elementary  science  which  more 
closely  resembles  what  is  generally  done  in 
the  high  school.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  some 
of  the  work  which  we  have  in  mind  is,  for 
many  children,  never  done  anywhere;  but  it 
should  receive  attention,  it  seems  to  us, 
long  before  entering  the  high  school. 

Amon^  the  first  things  to  be  done  when 
introducing  children  to  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy, is  the  teaching  of  absolute  direction. 
But  the  teaching  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass leads  at  once  into  the  elements  of 
astronomy.  This  work  should  be  done  in 
the  field.  Get  the  pupils  out  to  see  the  sun 
rise  on  the  21st  of  September.  Drive  a  stake 
at  some  convenient  point,  and  from  it  send 
a  boy  out  towards  the  golden  orb  as  he  rolls 
above  the  horizon.  At  a  convenient  dis- 
tance this  boy  drives  another  stake,  and  you 
then  have  an  east  and  west  line.  A  car- 
penter's square  will  now  give  a  north  and 
south  line. 

On  the  next  evening  get  your  pupils  to- 
gether and  point  out  the  north  star.  Then 
by  this  star  test  the  line  laid  down  in  the 
morning.  The  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  is  not  more  certainly  astronomy  than 
is  the  work  which  I  have  Just  indicated; 
but,  while  the  former  is  far  beyond  the 
grasp  of  children,  the  latter  is  quite  within 
their  reach,  and,  best  of  all,  the  information 
comes  just  when  it  is  needed. 

But  what  teacher  would  stop  with  point- 
ing out  the  north  star  ?  Having  shown  the 
tip  of  the  Little  Bear's  tail,  he  certainly 


would  not  hesitate  to  show  the  whole  ani- 
mal. And,  having  shown  the  Little  Bear, 
what  excuse  could  be  offered  for  not  show- 
ing his  larger  brother,  especially  when  it  is 
remember^  that  they  live  side  by  side.  But 
when  a  teacher  has  gone  this  far  his  pupils 
will  not  let  him  rest.  They  will  want  to 
know  all  the  prominent  constellations.  A 
thirst  will  have  been  created  that  will  not 
easily  be  allayed. 

In  like  manner  the  pupils  may  be  led  to 
see  that  the  point  of  sunrise  is  constantly 
shifting  its  position.  They  will  see  that  the 
sun  sometimes  rises  to  the  south  of  east. 
They  will  see  that  he  rises  farther  and  far- 
ther south  until,  apparently  having  ex- 
hausted himself  in  his  effort  to  go  south,  he 
stops  and  begins  to  come  back.  They  will 
watch  him  cross  the  east  and  west  line  and 
run  far  up  towards  the  north,  when  again 
he  hesitates,  stops,  and  finally  turns  back  to 
cross  again  the  east  and  west  line.  From 
the  central  stake  mark  out  on  the  ground 
the  direction  of  the  sun  when  farthest  south. 
From  the  same  point  mark  out  the  direction 
of  the  sun  when  farthest  north.  Then  with 
a  protractor,  made  by  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils,  or  bought  for  a  few  cents,  measure 
the  angles  between  the  east  and  west  li  ae 
and  the  lines  running  to  the  most  northern 
and  the  most  southern  positions  of  the  sun. 
When  these  pupils  subsequently  read  in 
their  geography  that  on  the  21st  of  June  the 
sun  is  23>^°  north  of  the  ec[uator,  and  that 
on  the  22d  of  December  he  is  23)4°  south  of 
the  same  line,  they  will  say,  '*  Yes.  that 
agrees  very  nicel}^  with  our  own  observa- 
tions and  calculations."  There  will  not  be 
much  of  the  parrot  in  pupils  who  have  been 
thus  trained  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their 
wits  at  work. 

With  two  sticks  of  wood  fastened  together 
at  right  angles,  and  the  protractor  of  which 
I  have  iust  spoken,  grammar  school  pupils 
will  take  delight  in  measuring  the  sun's 
altitude  at  noon.  And  when  they  have  this 
it  is  much  easier  to  calculate  their  latitude 
than  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  in  their 
lessons  in  arithmetic.  I  have  known  sixth- 
year  pupils  to  calculate  the  latitude  of  their 
school- room  and  obtain  a  result  within  a 
deg^ree  of  the  truth .  The  value  of  such  work 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  close  observation  de- 
manded. 

In  the  study  of  geography  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  name  the  chief  mineral  productions 
of  the  different  countries.  But  it  seems  to 
me  this  must  be  dtr  and  profitless  work  if 
the  children  never  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  handle  the  minerals  and  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  There  should 
be  a  collection  of  minerals  accessible  to  the 
classes  in  geography.  When  the  pupils  are 
reading  and  talking  about  iron  ores,  for  ex- 
ample, they  should  DC  taken  to  the  museum, 
or,  better  still,  to  the  mines  when  this  is 
possible,  and  should  be  taught  how  to  recog- 
nize the  most  important  specimens.  The 
chemistry  and  the  mineralogy  of  the  high 
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school  are  not  necessary  for  this  work.  A 
boy  of  twelve  who  has  seen  a  few  good  spec- 
imens of  brown  hematite,  and  has  observed 
its  fibrous  structure  and  red  powder,  will 
thereafter  know  a  fair  specimen  of  this  val- 
uable ore.  In  like  manner  he  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  principal  ores  of  all 
the  common  minerals.  How  easy»  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  to  distinguish  between  gold  and 
iron  pyrites,  or  fooPs  gold.  Gold  flattens 
out  under  the  hammer.  It  is  malleable. 
But  fool's  gold  under  the  hammer  breaks 
into  powder.  There  is  no  m5^stery  here. 
This  IS  certainly  mineralogy,  but  it  is  that 
elementary  form  of  it  which  is  adapted  to 
the  pupil's  present  needs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  most  imi>ortant 
building-stones  should  be  studied  in  the 
same  manner.  Why  should  pupils  talk 
about  granite,  and  marble,  and  serpentine, 
and  gneiss,  and  sandstone,  and  yet  never  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  become  familiar  with 
these  valuable  building  materials  ? 

Pupils  should,  of  course,  be  encouraged 
to  make  collections  of  minerals  for  them- 
selves. They  will  also  be  glad  to  help  make 
a  collection  for  their  school.  By  securing 
duplicates  they  can  trade  with  their  friends, 
and  in  this  way  they  will  soon  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  cabinet  of  minerals. 
Pupils  who  have  been  thus  encouraged  and 
taught,  will  enter  the  high  school  with 
good,  keen  appetites  for  the  science  which 
that  institution  may  offer  them. 

The  elements  of  meteorology  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  woflc  in 
geography.  Pupils  should,  we  think,  for  a 
lime  at  least,  keep  a  simple  weather  record. 
Date,  temperature,  clear  or  stormy  weather, 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  should  be  indi- 
cated. Other  data  may  be  recorded  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  teacher.  Questions  like 
the  following  might  be  used  to  give  direc- 
tion and  value  to  the  observations :  Do 
weather  vanes,  smoke  and  clouds  at  any 
given  time  indicate  the  same  direction  of 
the  wind?  What  relation  do  you  observe 
between  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
weather?  Do  haloes  portend  storm?  Do 
new  and  full  moon  exercise  any  marked 
effect  upon  the  weather?  H^ve  you  ever 
observed  any  peculiar  change  in  tempera- 
ture just  before  a  fall  of  snow  ?  Have  you 
observed  the  conditions  under  which  fog, 
dew,  and  frost  are  formed  ? 

I  find  myself  approaching  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  and  yet  I  have  not  said  one  word 
about  geology,  the  elements  of  which  must 
be  used  in  the  geography  class.  This 
science  touches  geography  at  so  many 
points,  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Indeed  I  cannot  think  of  any 
natural  science  that  cannot,  in  its  elements, 
be  profitably  introduced  below  the  high 
school. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion respecting  the  science  work  in  the 
eighth  grade,  or  that  immediately  below  the 
high  school.    The  work  here  must  be  made 


as  attractive  and  valuable  as  possible.  We 
wish  to  hold  these  pupils  in  the  schools,  and 
send  them  to  the  high  school  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  there.  Now  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  supply  the  pupils  of  this 
grade  with  lift  pumps,  force  pumps,  air 
pumps,  electrical  machines  ana  otner  de- 
sirable pieces  of  apparatus.  But  I  find  that 
the  pupils  in  this  grade  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  that  are  properly  taught 
only  by  the  aid  of  such  apparatus.  I  know 
one  school  of  girls  of  this  grade — girls,  mark 
you— who  made  their  own  lift  pump.  My 
suggestion  is,  that  when  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus cannot  be  made  by  the  pupils,  it 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  high  school. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  grade  will  thus 
catch  a  hint  of  the  good  things  in  store  for 
them  in  the  ^ade  above,  and  they  will  not 
allow  any  tnfle  to  cheat  them  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  them. 

I  close  this  paper  with  the  words  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall:  '*Love  nature,  infect  the 
children  with  it,  and  you  will  lay  deeper 
than  in  any  other  way,  than  in  all  the  other 
ways,  the  foundation  for  which  the  school 
and  the  church  exist.'* 

Supt.  D.  S.  Keith  (Altoona):  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  this  matter  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  practical  knowledge  and 
training  the  mind  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  No  doubt,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  best  way  to  study  natural  science  is 
to  go  out-doors;  but  is  it  always  practica- 
ble? I  believe  we  should  deal  with 
things  rather  than  books  when  we  can;  it 
is  more  interesting  to  see  and  handle 
things  than  to  hear  or  read  about  them. 
In  botany  there  are  many  technical  terms 
that  the  child  can  learn  in  the  primary 
grade,  and  these  should  be  taught  there, 
and  so  get  a  little  foundation  for  later 
study.  This  work  is  suited  to  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  at  that  period,  when  the 
observing  faculties  are  actively  seeking 
knowledge.  Children  thus  early  at- 
tracted to  nature  study  will  be  likely  to 
pursue  it  further.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
give  so  much  verbal  description,  when  we 
can  work  from  the  object.  The  flower, 
the  fossil,  should  be  placed  in  the  hand; 
the  theory  of  dew  and  frost,  and  other 
operations  of  natural  forces,  can  be  taught 
through  the  eye;  and  the  teacher  can 
readily  extend  the  course.  Down  here 
too  we  should  make  beginnings  in  classi- 
fication. All  this  is  possible  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  but  how  many  teachers  are 
qualified  to  present  science  in  this  way, 
so  as  to  interest  the  children,  and  not  fire 
over  their  heads  ?  Something  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  simple  elementary 
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text-books,  and  in  utilizing  the  reading 
lesson  to  teach  elements  of  science.  Since 
we  must  do  some  of  the  work  with  books, 
let  us  insist  on  having  the  kind  we  want, 
and  we  will  get  them.  So  far  most 
available  books  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  primary  grade.  Our  reading- books 
would  be  improved  by  substituting  for 
some  of  the  lessons,  the  elementary  facts 
and  terms  of  natural  science;  then  we 
should  gain  both  the  ability  to  read  and 
the  scientific  fact  from  a  single  lesson. 

Supt.  L.  B.  Shearer  (Carlisle):  My  ex- 
perience is  limited,  being  that  of  a  be- 
ginner in  managing  a  system  of  graded 
schools.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have 
tried  to  be  guided  by  such  common  sense 
as  we  have,  not  claiming  of  course  to  have 
all  there  is.  Even  one's  thinking  is  con- 
ditioned by  local  limitations,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  always  right.  The 
school  history  of  my  community  is  unique; 
in  1836  Carlisle  had  eleven  months  school. 
In  1850  a  special  law  exempted  us  from 
State  supervision,  and  for  forty- five  years 
we  so  remained;  when  the  special  law  was 
repealed,  we  came  under  the  general  law, 
and  I  became  the  pioneer  superintendent. 
We  made  but  few  changes.  Of  course  the 
mass  of  the  work  is  in  the  elementary 
schools;  we  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty 
new  pupils  a  year,  only  twenty-five  are 
graduated  from  high  school,  so  eighty- 
four  per  cent,  are  forced  out  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  life  before  completing  the 
course.  These  elementary  schools  are  the 
schools  of  the  masses,  the  only  ones  the 
children  of  the  most  common  of  the  com- 
mon people  ever  attend :  and  remember- 
ing this,  what  ought  we  to  teach  there 
and  what  not  ?  I  think  the  State  law  has 
made  a  curriculum  suitable,  or  nearly  so, 
for  our  schools  below  the  high  school;  I 
regard  those  ** common  branches''  as  the 
reflection  of  the  best  judgment  of  the  best 
school  men  that  our  State  has  had  in  fifty 
years.  When  we  analyze  the  list  it  re- 
solves itself  into:  i,  studies  for  language; 
2,  studies  for  number;  3,  studies  for  in- 
formation. In  language  we  have  spell- 
ing, reading,  definition  and  use  of  words 
in  sentences — you  might  call  that  gram- 
mar, but  we  have  no  technical  grammar 
work  below  the  high  school;  we  try  to 
make  language  teaching  practical  by  the 
proper  use  of  language  itself  all  along  the 
line;  of  course  penmanship  is  also  asso- 
ciated here.  In  number,  arithmetic  is  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  structure;  and  if 
we  have  taught  that  thoroughly  to  those 


who  are  forced  out  of  school  at  eleven, 
twelve  or  thirteen,  we  think  we  have  done 
our  duty  by  them — if  we  have  not  done 
this,  we  are  not  only  negligent,  but  almost 
criminal.  Then  we  have  geography  for 
information  about  the  world  and  especi- 
ally our  own  country,  with  which  we  try 
to  inculcate  patriotism;  and  in  physiologry 
we  give  such  knowledge  as  will  enable 
them  to  take  such  care  of  the  body  as  to 
produce  strong,  healthy  citizens.  We 
have  had  vocal  music  in  our  schools  for 
nineteen  years,  and  can  commend  the  re- 
sults; each  school  has  the  special  teacher 
two  periods  a  week,  and  thirty  minutes 
with  its  own  teacher.  The  only  place 
we  minister  to  the  high  school  is  in  the 
grammar  grade,  where  there  is  a  little 
elementary  algebra  and  single-entry 
book- keeping.  This  may  seem  a  little 
narrow;  we  have  no  natural  science,  nat- 
ural history,  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  little  we  do  on  that  line  is  without 
text-books,  and  we  have  no  time  to  go 
out  into  the  fields;  we  get  some  informa- 
tion from  a  variety  of  supplementary 
reading  books,  having  four  or  five  sets  in 
use,  and  changing  them  about  every  two 
or  three  months  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, to  get  the  use  of  all  everywbere. 
There  should  be  more  reading  done  by 
the  children  than  in  the  past;  every 
school-room  should  have  its  book-shelf, 
with  as  many  books  as  can  be  used.  I 
would  carry  a  course  of  general  reading 
all  the  way  up  through  the  high  school, 
and  make  it  compulsory  if  necessary.  But 
children  generally  like  to  read  interesting 
matter,  and  it  is  something  they  can  do 
for  themselves;  besides,  letting  the  books 
go  out  into  the  families  at  home  will  do 
a  good  work  there. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Spayd  (Minersville):  The 
paper  has  my  endorsement,  and  I  will 
add  that  it  seems  to  me  our  object  should 
rather  be  to  train  our  pupils  to  see  and 
hear  for  themselves  than  to  gather  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts.  Good  reading  is  a  good 
thing,  but  too  often  there  is  nothing  in 
the  pupirs  mind  that  responds  to  the 
thought  in  the  words.  I  have  noted 
many  times  how  children  who  had  no 
country  experience  failed  to  understand 
the  allusions  of  the  lesson.  This  can 
only  be  reached  by  observation  of  facts. 

Supt.  Samuel  H.  Dean  (Mt.  Carmel): 
If  we  are  to  have  science  teaching,  and 
we  ought  to  have  it,  the  actual  objects 
should  be  before  our  eyes  or  in  our  hands. 
Agassiz  gave  his  pupils  objects,  and  took 
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them  out  into  the  field.  Before  you  can 
have  great  success  you  must  first  become 
enthused  yourself,  then  get  your  teachers 
enthused;  take  the  teachers  out  into  the 
field,  and  let  them  take  the  pupils. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  appreciate  the  diflB- 
culty  presented  by  Supt.  Keith,  that  in 
large  and  growing  cities  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly impracticable  to  take  the  pupils 
out  into  the  country.  I  wonder  how  the 
teachers  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
and  Scranton  and  Williamsport  get  their 
pupils  out  into  the  country,  and  how 
often  ?  Lancaster  is  not  a  very  big  city — 
two  miles  each  way,  four  square  miles; 
yet  we  find  many  primary  pupils  who 
have  never  been  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  school-house.  In  a  grammar 
school  this  week  I  saw  many  boys  who 
had  never  been  to  Columbia,  only  ten 
miles  away.  Taking  a  school  of  50  or  60 
out  to  the  woods  at  one  time  would  be 
something  of  a  ** picnic"  for  the  teacher. 
I  should  not  like  to  undertake  that  often 
myself.  Besides,  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
how  to  rouse  all  the  enthusiasm  spoken 
of  by  our  nature-study  friends.  Many  of 
our  teachers  do  go  to  the  woods  with  the 
children  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  of  course  the  pupils 
enjoy  it.  But  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  •*  en- 
thuse'' a  hundred  or  more  teachers.  I 
have  suggested  sending  out  groups  to 
make  observations  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
and  report  on  Monday,  which  would 
apply  to  both  observation  and  language, 
but  it  has  not  brought  the  desired  answer. 
Something  can  be  done  with  specimens 
supplied  from  outside.  You  know  children 
are  fond  of  live  things.  While  they  care 
little  about  a  skeleton,  they  find  plenty 
of  fun  in  a  live  kitten  or  bird,  or  even  a 
butterfly  or  caterpillar.  Bringing  in  these 
living  specimens,  examining  them  and 
talking  intelligently  about  them,  might 
develop  some  enthusiasm.  Now,  are  we 
to  so  limit  nature  study  as  to  exclude 
man.  his  works,  his  social  existence? 
Shall  we  attach  more  importance  to  the 
wriggling  of  a  worm  than  to  the  thousand 
people  who  wriggle  through  life  in  a 
great  mill  ?  Many  young  people  in  manu- 
fticturing  places  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
mill,  or  know  how  those  people  work  and 
live.  It  might  be  as  well  to  take  a  class 
in  nature  study  to  a  mill,  or  an  electric 
plant,  or  some  other  great  industry,  to 
see  how  their  fellow  human  beings  live, 
as  to  see  the  trees  in  the  woods  or  the  fish 
in  the  water. 


Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre): 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
scientific  study  from  the  sympathetic 
side.  There  should  be  more  in  it  than 
mere  classification  and  utilitarian  value  ; 
we  want  to  bring  the  child's  mind  and 
heart  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  other 
works  of  God,  that  they  may  learn  to 
love  the  Creator  of  nature.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  chief  value  of  the  study.  The 
difficulties  of  city  schools  are  not  over- 
stated; we  are  asked  to  interpret  almost 
everything  by  reference  to  nature,  and 
have  not  the  means  of  interpretation.  It 
is  a  serious  difficulty.  Of  course,  we  can 
bring  in  a  basket  of  forest  leaves,  and  do 
something  in  comparison  and  classifica- 
tion; but  .how  much  more  fortunate  are 
j'ou  who  have  woods  at  the  schoolhouse 
door  !  There  you  can  bring  your  pupils 
into  fullest  sympathy  with  the  great  book 
God  has  written  with  His  own  hand — and 
this,  I  say  again,  is  the  perfect  fruition  of 
nature  study.  We  must  just  do  what 
we  can;  first  preparing  ourselves  to 
direct  this  work  intelligently,  then 
encouraging  our  teachers  to  do  the  same. 
Whatever  teaching  we  can  do,  let  it  be 
good  teaching.  Let  us  not  make  too 
much  of  the  difficulties.  What  cannot 
be  done,  let  us  drop;  what  can  be  done, 
let  us  do  well.  The  working  of  the 
scientific  field  will  be  of  immense  use  to 
us,  if  undertaken  with  an  earnest  will 
and  a  proper  spirit;  but  in  all  this  work, 
let  us  not  forget  to  look  at  it  from  the 
sympathetic  side. 

Supt.  Howell :  Do  I  understand  Supt. 
Rupert  to  make  these  nature  studies  a 
part  of  the  regular  course,  or  are  they 
brought  in  incidentally? 

Supt.  Rupert :  We  do  not  keep  it  sep- 
arate, but  aim  to  blend  it  as  intimately 
as  possible  with  our  other  work.  I  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  in  large  cities;  but 
for  one  thing,  the  stars  are  always  over- 
head, and  there  is  a  good  place  for  a  be- 
ginning. The  caterpillar  and  butterfly, 
too,  are  at  your  doors;  the  birds  come 
into  town,  and  you  can  give  your  boys  a 
good  lesson  in  teaching  them  to  observe 
and  protect  instead  of  destroying  them. 
And  you  can  surely  go  out  now  and  then. 
We  have  organized  a  **  Rambler  Club,'* 
which  nearly  all  our  teachers  have  joined; 
their  excursions  are  made  under  a  well- 
qualified  leader,  who  can  direct  their 
study  of  the  flowers  and  birds  of  spring. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  outside  of 
**  four  square  miles.**     I  know  one  deli- 
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cate  young  lady  who  tells  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  mile  excursions  in  geographical 
work  at  Wellesley.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  teachers  physically, 
for  plenty  of  them  do  not  get  half  enough 
air,  and  the  walk  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible exercise. 

Supt.  James  C.  Houser  (Danville) : 
May  there  not  be  a  danger  along  the  line 
indicated  by  Supt.  Coughlin,  of  develop- 
ing a  tendency  in  the  child  to  look  at 
God  and  nature  as  identical?  May  we 
not  go  too  far  toward  the  concrete,  and 
forget  the  claims  of  the  abstract  ? 

Supt.  Howell:  Considering  how  very 
little  of  this  work  we  can  do  at  best,  can 
we  accomplish  much  by  it  in  the  way  of 
making  pupils  think  along  the  line  of 
their  work?  I  believe  in  this  nature 
work,  if  you  have  time  for  it;  but  where 
we  admit  i  loo  pupils  a  year  and  graduate 
30,  this  question  forces  itself  upon  you — 
Can  you  get  most  discipline  out  of  few 
studies  or  many?  and  can  we  afford  to 
burden  the  course  with  anything  beyond 
actual  essentials?  If  you  can  give 
enough  to  start  a  train  of  thought  that 
will  make  the  pupil  continue  the  study 
in  after  life,  that  is  an  argument  for  put- 
ting it  in;  but  if  it  must  be  crowded  in  to 
the  neglect  of  the  common  branches,  we 
had  better  leave  it  out.  I  believe  there 
is  more  discipline  in  two  or  three  studies 
than  in  six  or  eight;  and  if  as  we  are 
told  the  education  given  twenty  years 
ago  was  more  thorough  than  to  day's,  it 
is  because  we  are  attempting  to  cover  too 
much  ground.  Pupils  do  not  concentrate 
their  powers  on  definite  lines.  Teachers 
make  a  mistake  in  dividing  their  ener- 
gies. Of  course  it  is  not  a  question  of 
getting  a  few  facts  of  nature — the  object 
is  to  make  pupils  think;  and  I  put  the 
common  branches  first  of  all. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  You  cannot  concen- 
trate the  powers  of  the  children's  minds 
on  heavy  study  at  the  age  they  come  to 
us.  If  more  of  this  kind  of  interesting 
work  was  done,  perhaps  more  than  30  01 
Supt.  Howell's  1 100  would  hold  out 
through  the  course.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
act  upon  the  theory  that  because  they 
drop  out  at  eleven  or  twelve,  we  must 
stuff  in  all  possible  things;  but  we  want 
to  induce  them  to  stay  with  us  longer 
whenever  circumstances  will  permit. 

Supt.  Cleaver:  The  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary science  has  two  objects — to  give 
knowledge  and  to  discipline  the  mind. 
How  are  we  to  understand  geography 


without  some  science  ?  If  we  do  not  kno^wr 
the  conditions  of  our  own  country,  hoiiv 
appreciate  those  of  other  countries  ?  We 
must  have  science  study  under  one  name 
or  another,  to  teach  even  the  common 
branches.  I  suggest  that  if  we  could 
have  Science  Readers,  from  which  the 
pupils  might  read  and  the  teachers  send 
them  out  with  questions  to  verify  by  ob- 
servation, it  would  be  good.  Besides  the 
facts  learned,  it  would  create  a  desire  to- 
understand  the  environment. 
The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck,  of  the  School  De- 
partment, read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Pratt, 
inviting  the  members  to  visit  the  Indian 
School  at  Carlisle. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

Next  was  a  Round  Table  in  charge  of 
Supt.  H.  H.  Weber,  of  Middletown.  who 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
**  How  can  the  City  Superintendent  make 
his  visit*;  most  beneficial  to  pupils  and 
teachers?" 

I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
interest  ^ou  in  such  a  threadbare  subject  as 
school  visitation  just  after  such  a  lively  dis- 
cussion upon  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science.  My  memory  takes  me  back  to  the 
time  long  ago  when  I  taught — perhaps  I  had 
better  say  kept  school,  and  now  and  then  was 
favored  with  the  august  presence  of  the  su- 
perintendent, who  I  then  thought  (as  many 
think  with  regard  to  us  now)  held  the  desti- 
nies of  teachers  in  his  hands.  When  the 
superintendent  visited  my  school  the  first 
time  I  had  believed  it  a  model,  but  the  mis- 
takes and  confusion  that  made  up  that  day 
made  it  a  veritable  ' '  blue  Monday.  * '  Happy 
is  the  superintendent  who  when  he  finds 
such  conditions  in  a  school,  storms  in  pro- 
gress and  other  storms  brewing  on  the  hori- 
zon, can  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  bring  peace  and  eood-will.  The  super- 
intendent I  have  alluded  to  did  not  give  me 
much  comfort,  but  kindly  remembered  me 
when  he  came  to  mark  my  certificate  for 
*'  practical  teaching.'*  As  memory  rapidly 
glances  at  the  pictures  of  my  school  days,  I 
see  other  visiting  superintendents  who  came, 
saw,  did  not  conquer,  and  went  away — only 
that,  and  nothing  more.  Then  there  were 
others  who  left  another  kind  of  impression. 
I  remember  one  particularly,  whose  visits 
brought  with  them  a  sunshiny  influence 
which  permeated  the  school  for  days  and 
weeks  afterwards. 

One  of  the  fads  of  the  present  day  is  **child 
study,"  and  I  have  often  wished  that  if  there 
be  any  virtue  in  it,  a  double  portion  might 
be  given  to  us  superintendents,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  deal  with  those  who  are  to 
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mould  child  life.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  the  inj&rmities 
of  teachers  and  children  more  deeply  than 
perhaps  we  sometimes  are.  I  believe  that 
the  teachers  and  the  children  are  as  anxious 
as  we  can  be  to  teach  and  learn  well,  and  are 
as  willing  to  receive  virtue  from  us  as  was 
the  woman  in  Scripture  who  touched  the 
hem  of  Christ's  garment.  If  we  had  more  of 
that  Christ-like  simplicity  and  less  of  dig- 
nity, we  should  approach  more  nearly  the 
ideal  superintendent  so  well  portrayed  in 
Dr.  Schaeffer's  report. 

So  many  things  enter  into  this  subject 
that  time  will  not  permit  even  the  mention 
of  all.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make 
our  visits  beneficent.  It  helps  one  very  much 
to  know  his  people.  I  am  fortunate  in  know- 
ing the  name,  grade,  location,  individual 
and  relative  standing,  and  home  surround- 
ings of  fullv  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  under  my  charge;  this  enables  one 
to  make  visitation  far  more  effective.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  obtained  this  information — 
it  came  easily.  Of  course  where  your  teach- 
ers number  hundreds  and  your  pupils  thou- 
sands, this  intimate  knowledge  is  impossi- 
ble, and  even  if  possible  would  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  other  duties;  but  where  you  can 
do  it,  it  multiplies  your  efficiency. 

We  are  to  consider  the  question  how  to 
**get  there;'*  we  want  to  know  what  has 
been  found  good  for  Pittsburgh,  and  Al- 
toona,  and  Williamsport,  and  other  places, 
and  how  far  the  rest  of  us  can  profit  by  their 
experience.  We  smaller  folks  want  to  hear 
from  our  brethren  who  have  wider  fields. 

And  now,  as  the  leader  of  a  Round  Table 
is  not  appointed  to  do  all  the  talking,  I  will 
turn  over  the  question  to  you.  I  have  thought 
it  might  expedite  matters  to  divide  the 
subject  into  three  heads,  and  consider  the 
value  of  visitation  in  these  directions: 

1.  In  securing  proper  care  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children. 

2.  In  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
and  exercises  of  each  school. 

3.  In  timely  commendation  and  just  criti- 
cism. 

Supt.  F.  E.  Flickinger  (Chambers- 
burg):  For  the  health  and  comfort  of 
pupils  we  should  secure  plenty  of  sun- 
light, which  is  the  great  disease-killer; 
plenty  of  pure  air,  which  is  the  essence  of 
life;  and  in  order  to  this,  ventilation  on 
correct  scientific  principles.  The  build- 
ing in  which  we  meet  is  a  model  in  this 
respect,  as  I  know  from  two  years'  teach- 
ing here.  Under  unfavorable  conditions, 
ventilation  can  be  secured  by  a  board 
placed  under  the  lower  sash,  which  allows 
air  to  enter  between  the  sash.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  about  68  or  70  degrees. 
Dust  is  a  microbe-carrier — keep  it  down 
by  some  dust  dressing  sprinkled  on  the 
floor;  dipping  the  broom  in  coal  oil  is 


useful.  Keep  the  school  rooms  disin- 
fected. Abolishing  recesses  has  length- 
ened the  period  of  continuous  confine- 
ment, and  increased  the  strain;  the 
calesthenic  period  does  not  make  up  for 
the  relaxation  in  voluntary  play.  We 
must  look  after  the  outbuildings,  as  now 
indicated  by  law.  As  to  the  contact  with 
children  of  impure  character,  that  danger 
is  greater  where  a  few  get  together  at 
irregular  times  than  when  the  whole 
school  goes  out  to  play.  The  little  play- 
periods  are  bright  spots  in  the  child's 
day,  and  we  should  not  take  them  away. 
We  should  not  consider  the  interest  and 
convenience  of  teachers  as  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children.  The  argument  of 
exposure  of  health  in  the  recess  on  the 
playground  is  no  stronger  than  against 
the  same  exposure  going  to  and  from 
school.  The  indoor  exercises  are  object- 
ionable on  account  of  the  dust  stirred  up 
by  the  motion.  Dr.  Jewell  of  Chicago, 
an  eminent  authority  on  nervous  disease, 
says  '*the  abolishing  of  recesses  and 
lengthening  the  hours  of  confinement  is 
to  be  depreated  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bodily  health  of  the  child.*' 

Supt.  David  A.  Harraan  (Hazleton): 
Of  course  in  large  cities  individual  con- 
tact is  less  frequent,  but  the  same  general 
Principles  govern  visitation  everywhere, 
'he  whole  secret  of  the  matter  of  how  to 
take  and  create  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  school,  turns  upon  whether  the 
Superintendent  is  in  true  sympathy  with 
his  teachers  and  pupils.  When  such  is 
the  case,  all  other  things  will  right  them- 
selves. Deep  interest  in  the  children  is 
bound  to  show  itself,  and  your  visit  will 
do  good  while  you  are  there  and  leave 
good  impressions  afterward.  Let  the 
teacher  realize  that  you  come  as  a  friend 
and  helper  and  guide,  and  that  relation 
established  will  be  fraught  with  good  to 
all.  I  fear  we  too  often  forget  to  leave 
behind  a  word  of  commendation,  There 
is  always  something  for  which  you  can 
say  a  good  word;  and  as  we  grow  older 
there  is  a  tendency  to  set  our  standards 
higher  and  to  grow  more  critical,  which 
sometimes  discourages  a  teacher  when  we 
have  no  such  meaning.  The  word  of 
praise  counteracts  that.  Do  not  expect 
as  much  of  those  who  have  recently 
joined  the  corps  as  we  get  from  those 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years.  Teach- 
ers should  feel  free  to  come  to  the  Super- 
intendent with  their  diflSculties,  sure  of  a 
kind  reception  and  friendly  help;  many  of 
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them  are  as  desirous  to  do  good  work  as 
we  are,  and  will  do  it  if  properly  en- 
couraged. Give  your  critical  suggestions 
to  the  teachers  privately,  not  before  the 
school.  If  the  children  see  that  you  are 
the  teacher's  friend,  they  will  accept  you 
as  their  friend  also,  and  will  regard  you 
as  their  superintendent,  and  your  influ- 
ence with  them  will  be  almost  unlimited. 
Supt.  Buehrle:  Methods  of  criticism 
differ  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
there  can  be  no  fixed  rule.  When  it  is 
not  wise  to  criticise  at  the  time,  it  can  be 
done  at  the  grade  meeting.  I  think  when 
no  criticism  is  made,  teachers  infer  (and 
properly)  that  they  are  doing  as  well  as 
expected.  I  find  sometimes  it  is  well  to 
take  charge  of  a  class  and  so  illustrate 
some  special  point.  I  have  done  this 
with  the  English  selections  we  have  com- 
mitted once  a  month  (the  High  School 
has  them  twice  a  week— the  principal  is 
an  enthusiast  in  this  line).  I  bring  the 
pupils  of  two  or  three  rooms  into  one, 
and  go  through  the  poem  with  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  teachers,  line  by  line, 
verse  by  verse.  I  believe  this  has  done 
some  good;  the  best  way  to  show  people 
how  you  want  it  done  is  by  doing  it;  you 
will  not  be  exactly  imitated,  but  sugges- 
tions are  given.  Occasionally  we  may 
give  a  set  talk  to  a  school,  the  teacher 
being  apprised  in  advance.  In  17  years 
experience  in  the  same  town,  you  learn 
various  ways  of  doing  things,  and  do  not 
cling  to  special  recipes.  It  is  important 
that  the  utmost  confidence  exist  between 
teachers  and  superintendent,  and  I  think 
this  is  generally  the  case.  Teachers  seldom 
hesitate  about  carrying  their  difficulties 
to  the  superintendent.  The  grade  meet- 
ings afford  a  first-rate  opportunity  for 
advice  and  suggestion,  and  in  subsequent 
visitation  you  can  observe  whether  your 
hints  are  applied.  I  think  this  substan- 
tially covers  the  ground  of  criticism. 

treasurer's  account. 
Supt.  John  Morrow  (Allegheny):  I 
have  some  money  that  belongs  to  this 
body,  which  I  held  as  Treasurer,  which  I 
am  ready  to  turn  over.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count: 

Received  from  former  Treasurer  .   .   .    $6.75 
Received  from  22  members 11.00 


Total  receipts $i7-75 

Paid  out  for  expenses 8.50 

Balance  on  hand $9-25 

The  President  said  the  new  Treasurer, 


Supt.  Foster,  was  present,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  balance  and  any  other  mone3^s 
belonging  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to   7 
p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


ON  reassembling  at  7  o'clock,  Vice- 
President  Gotwals  took  the  chair, 
and  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Supt. 
Geo.  Howell,  of  Scranton,  on 

THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  PROMOTION. 

The  true  basis  of  promotion  is  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  do  work  in  the  next  higher 
grade.  How  to  determine  that  ability  or 
measure  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  for  more 
advanced  work  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 
In  the  industrial  world  man  has  his  standard 
unit  by  which  he  can  make  exact  computa- 
tions; but,  unfortunately  for  us,  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  we  must  rely  solely  on  ap- 
proximations made  by  judgments  based  on 
experience.  We  may  talk  about  positive 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  we  have  no  yard- 
stick yet  with  which  we  can  measure  indi- 
vidual strength  and  get  positive  results. 
When  we  know  the  exact  number  of  co- 
ordinate groups,  the  true  order  of  studies ; 
when  human  nature  becomes  an  invariable 
quantity,  and  the  eq[uation  of  life  contains 
only  known  quantities,  we  may  expect  a 
perfect  system  of  gradation  in  our  scnools, 
but  not  till  then. 

The  teachers  of  Scranton  believe  in  daily, 
review,  and  final  examinations.  By  daily 
examinations  we  mean  the  questions  put  by 
a  teacher  in  the  class-room  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  the  lesson  of  yesterday  and 
the  lesson  of  to-day,  or  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  to  sug- 
gest new  thoughts.  With  us  the  spirit  of 
Socrates  is  still  a  living  spirit.  By  review 
examinations  we  mean  written  or  oral  ex- 
aminations, prepared  and  conducted  by  the 
class  teacher,  or  some  natural  division  of  a 
subject,  i.  e.,  longitude  and  time  in  arith- 
meiic,  circulation  in  physiology,  slavery  in 
history,  house  words  m  spelling.  By  final 
examinations  we  mean  examinations  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  nine  (four  from  the 
grade  to  be  examined,  two  from  the  grade 
above,  two  from  the  grade  below,  and  the 
superintendent).  The  objects  of  the  final 
examinations  are,  first,  to  test  the  pupils  on 
the  relations  of  parts  to  the  whole;  second, 
to  place  in  the  hamds  of  the  teacher  an  in- 
strument of  defense  against  disappointed 
applicants  for  promotion  ;  third,  to  show 
the  teacher  her  weak  and  strong  points  in 
teaching. 

We  endeavor  to  make  these  three  kinds  of 
examinations  elements  in  good  teaching. 
We  believe  examinations  wiselv  conduct^ 
are  a  process  of  teaching  as  well  as  of  test- 
ing.   Knowledge  is  not  knowledge  until  it 
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g^ets  out  of  the  mind  and  is  expressed  in 
words  of  our  own.  Reproduction  is  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  the  process  of 
learning,  and  a  practical  application  of 
knowledge  is  the  only  sure  test  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Again,  examinations  serve  as  a 
standard  and  a  stimulus  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Fair,  honest,  open  competition 
is  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  pushing  our 
civilization  to  a  higher  and  a  better  plane. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  we  sometimes 
abuse  the  examination  system,  but  its  abuse 
by  the  few  is  not  an  argument  for  its  disuse 
by  the  many. 

Having  asserted  our  belief  in  examina- 
tions, daily,  review  and  final,  the  question, 
Do  we  make  examinations  a  basis  for  pro- 
motions? is  certainly  pertinent.  In  replv 
to  this  question  we  desire  to  say  that  all 
our  promotions  are  made  on  the  daily 
examinations  made  by  the  teacher  and  re- 
ported monthly  to  the  parent.  You  imme- 
diately ask,  Can  we  trust  the  judgment  of 
teachers  ?  Yes,  teachers  are  honest.  There 
is  sometimes  a  want  of  unity,  a  lack  of 
continuity  of  effort;  the  excellent  work  of 
one  teacher  is  neutralized  by  the  poor  work 
of  another;  sometimes  teachers  fail  to  survey 
the  whole  field,  see  no  connection  between 
their  work  and  the  work  above  and  below. 
Like  the  artists  in  the  United  States  mint 
they  are  severally  ignorant  of  what  their 
associates  are  doing.  But  these  are  defects 
that  can  be  remedied.  Have  the  teachers 
who  do  fragmentary  work  attend  your  g^ade 
meetings,  and  prepare  in  committee  ques- 
tions for  pupils  in  the  grade  above  and  the 
grade  below  and  they  will  soon  realize 
throueh  the  criticism  of  their  fellow  teach- 
ers, if  in  no  other  way,  that  they  are  not 
and  cannot  be  independent  factors  in  any 
school  S5'stem.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  can 
realize  the  relation  which  one  period  of 
school  life  bears  to  another,  he  is  competent 
to  judge  promotions.  Dr.  White  has  well 
said  **The  teacher  who  cannot,  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  form  a  reasonably  correct  esti- 
mate as  to  whether  a  child  deserves  or  does 
not  deserve  to  be  promoted,  is  to  be  pitied  if 
not  retired.** 

Teachers,  in  my  judgment,  are  as  com- 
petent to  determine  the  success  of  pupils  as 
they  are  to  teach  and  grade  examination 
papera.  An  intellieent  teacher  is  ready  at 
any  time  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ability  of 
one  child  when  compared  with  another. 

Further,  I  believe  we  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  when  we  relieve 
teachers  of  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
their  own  pupils.  A  teacher  wno  knows 
that  his  opinion,  ascertained  through  daily 
contact  with  his  pupils,  is  going  to  t^  an  im- 
portant factor  or  item  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  promotions,  will  be  more  faithful 
and  thorough  than  the  teacher  who  is  re- 
garded as  one  incompetent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  grade  work.  Again,  a  pupil  who 
knows  that  his  teacher  must  decide  upon 


his  fitness  for  promotion,  is  more  anxious 
to  deserve  that  teacher's  commendation 
than  he  would  be  if  an  examination  were 
the  final  test. 

I  care  not  for  custom  or  the  tendency  of 
the  times.  As  long  as  I  exercise  the  nght 
to  supervise,  I  shall  never  take  from  the 
teacher  that  which  enables  him  to  enforce 
obedience  and  attention.  We  must  not  rob 
the  teacher  of  his  power  to  exalt  and  mag- 
nify himself  and  his  work  in  the  sight  of  his 
pupils. 

In  the  lower  classes  (primary)  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  teacher  is  the  only  basis 
of  promotion  with  a  time  limit  (two  years). 
If  a  teacher  at  the  end  of  two  years  cannot 

get  one  year's  work  out  of  a  boy,  it  is  time 
e  was  placed  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
spiration of  another. 

In  the  higher  classes,  for  promotion  we 
take  into  consideration:  i.  Examination  re- 
sults; 2.  Age;  3.  Health;  4.  Time  in  grade; 
and  5.  Capacity  for  original  or  new  work. 

And  we  are  governed  by  the  following 
principles:  i.  Ine  highest  percentages  do 
not  always  indicate  the  highest  grade  work; 
2.  Class  requirements  first,  individual  re- 
quirements second;  3.  The  pupil's  welfare 
nrst,  the  teacher's  work  second;  4.  The  grade 
is  for  the  pupil,  not  the  pupil  for  the  grade; 
5.  Marks  tell  what  the  pupil  has  done,  not 
what  he  can  do. 

While  we  regard  examinations  as  elements 
in  the  process  of  teaching,  we  object  to  them 
as  a  basis  for  promotion,  first,  because  no 
one  but  a  teacher  of  the  class  can  fairly  test 
the  class  on  th«  subjects  taught;  second,  be- 
cause a  pupil's  promotion  should  depend  on 
his  ability  to  do  higher  work;  third,  because 
examinations  do  not  test  the  physical  energy 
or  the  reflective  powers  of  the  pupil. 

Examinations  at  best  are  an  expedient. 
The  results  never  tell  the  whole  trutn.  But 
they  are  not  absolutely  useless  and  subject 
to  eternal  condemnation.  They  aid  not  only 
the  teacher,  but  the  superintendent  too. 
They  enable  him  to  determine  class  aver- 
ages. His  duty  is  the  gradation  of  classes, 
not  the  gradation  of  individual  pupils. 

Some  one  has  said  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching  defies  all  test,  and  Uiat  statement 
is  true  looking  at  education  from  a  spiritual 
standpoint.  But  though  examinations  fail 
to  measure  the  inspiration  and  desires  cre- 
ated and  instilled  m  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  pupils,  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted 
and  useful  in  testing  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Have  pupils  understand  that 
per  cent,  marks  indicate  industry  and  fidel- 
ity, not  superior  excellence,  and  they  will 
pursue  knowledge  and  culture  for  their  own 
sake. 

Supt.  Rupert:  With  us  promotion  de- 
pends mainly,  not  wholly,  upon  the 
teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  work;  I 
also  send  out  a  set  of  examination  ques- 
tions to  test  the  work  of  the  year.  The 
superintendent  makes  the  promotions  on 
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the  teacher's  recomraendalion.  An  aver- 
age of  70  or  more  is  sufficient;  those  who 
are  near  this  line  are  the  ones  affected  by 
the  examination.  These  are  the  doubt- 
ful cases,  but  with  us  they  are  not  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.  Where  a  teach- 
er's judgment  is  likely  to  be  too  strict,  or 
where  her  estimate  seems  too  high,  of 
course  the  superintendent  must  exercise 
his  judgment. 

Supt.  Chas.  F.  Foster  (Chester):  We 
have  no  final  examination,  promotion  de- 
pending on  the  monthly  reports.  We 
make  no  question  of  the  honesty  of  teach- 
ers, but  sometimes  timidity  as  to  what 
parents  may  think  and  say  has  its  influ- 
ence. It  is  our  habit  to  demote  as  well 
as  promote  whenever  the  situation 
requires  it.  We  make  tests  at  unex- 
pected times  upon  the  work  of  the  month, 
which  aid  in  judging  the  teacher's  capa- 
city as  well  as  the  pupils'.  The  marks 
are  sent  to  the  parents;  sometimes  they 
do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  and  if  a 
pupil  fails  to  keep  up  for  some  time  we 
send  a  special  note.  This  seems  to  work 
well. 

Supt.  Gotwals:  Are  the  promotions 
made  upon  the  monthly  tests  ? 

Supt.  Foster:  Partly  upon  them,  partly 
upon  the  recitation  record,  partly  upon 
the  general  estimate  of  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  What  do  you  do  about 
those  who  are  absent  when  the  test  is 
made? 

Supt.  Foster:  When  there  is  sickness 
or  other  reasonable  excuse,  we  examine 
them  separately. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  Has  the  teacher  or 
superintendent  any  right  to  ask  what  is 
the  cause  of  absence  ? 

Supt.  Foster:  We  do  it,  and  the  Board 
upholds  us.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  law  either  way. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  do  not  believe  the 
directors  have  any  such  power,  or  the 
teachers  either,  if  it  comes  to  settlement 
in  a  court  of  last  resort.  There  may  be 
causes  of  absence  that  people  are  unwill- 
ing to  give  and  should  not  be  required  to 
give.  Whatever  is  not  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  school  is  matter  of 
freedom,  and  is  left  to  parental  right. 

Supt.  C.  S.  Hoffman  (Columbia):  How 
do  you  deal  with  irregularity  in  atten- 
dance ? 

Supt.  Howell:  When  a  child  is  irregu- 
lar and  falls  behind,  we  send  the  parent 
notice;  if  no  amendment,  a  second  notice; 
if  still  irregular,  our  board  say  the  pupil 


shall  be  demoted.  The  method  is  simple, 
and  is  found  to  work  well — people  regard 
such  putting  back  as  a  sort  of  family  dis- 
grace. I  would  like  to  hear  from  Supt. 
Foose  how  he  manages  without  examina- 
tions? Do  his  percentage  marks  stand 
for  intelligence  only,  or  include  industry 
and  fidelity  ? 

Supt.  Foose:  We  take  in  all.  The 
teachers  have  their  records,  made  for 
their  own  convenience;  we  have  the  re- 
sults of  our  tests;  from  these,  from  the 
recitations  and  reviews,  from  the  teachers' 
knowledge  of  the  pupils'  work,  we  judge 
of  their  fitness  to  pass  from  one  grade  to 
another.  Of  course  we  depend  largely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  who 
knows  what  is  expected,  and  what  the 
standard  is.  We  have  all  sorts  of  pupils, 
of  course — some  bright  but  indifferent, 
others  faithful  but  slow;  all  this  is  taken 
into  account.  When  pupils'  work  is  un- 
satisfactory, we  notify  the  parents.  We 
think  it  right  to  insist  on  the  proper 
amount  of  scholarship  to  do  the  work  of 
the  next  grade;  sometimes  we  make  a 
little  allowance  for  a  dull  pupil  who  can 
hardly  reach  the  line,  and  pass  him  along 
with  the  understanding  that  if  he  does 
not  do  well  he  must  put  an  extra  year 
into  that  grade;  there  are  a  few  such 
cases.  Some  who  did  good  work  and 
stood  fairly  in  grammar  school  do  not  do 
well  in  high  school;  we  give  them  their 
chance,  some  cannot  do  the  work,  some 
stay  five  years  and  others  drop  out.  In 
our  experience  we  find  some  pupils  who 
cannot  do  this  higher  work,  no  matter 
what  teaching  they  have.  All  these  are 
the  exceptional  cases;  we  deal  with  them 
as  best  we  can.  Many  pupils  go  straight 
through  the  entire  course  without  ever 
being  examined;  the  examinations  are 
for  those  who  are  lazy,  careless,  indiffer- 
ent, or  lack  capacity.  We  make  our  pro- 
motions the  first  of  April;  there  is  no 
break  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones  (West  Chester): 
May  I  ask,  how  do  your  graduates  get 
along  when  they  go  to  college  or  to  a 
civil  servic  examination  ?— do  they  do 
well  ? 

Supt.  Foose:  They  uniformly  stand 
high;  some  colleges  take  them  without 
examination. 

Supt.  Jones:  And  you  have  no  reviews? 

Supt.   Foose:    We  have  our  tests,  of 
course;  but  not  for  purpeses  of  promotion 
i  — we  do  not  need  them  for  that. 
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Supt.  Buehrle:  Well,  we  have  examin- 
ations, and  call  them  so,  and  not  '* tests" 
or  **  reviews.*'  We  have  our  regular 
recitation  record  of  every  day  too,  and  I 
believe  the  standing  established  by  that 
record  is  not  and  cannot  be  reliable.  Am 
I  right  or  wrong  ? 

Supt.  Howell:  I  should  say  you  are 
wrong,  clearly.  The  daily  record  stands 
for  the  pupirs  habit  as  nothing  else  does 
or  can;  and  his  habit  is  what  his  future 
stands  upon. 

Supt.  Harman:  I  find  a  difficulty  with 
those  pupils  who  must  labor  part  of  every 
year,  and  so  cannot  keep  up.  Should  we 
have  a  special  school  for  them,  or  a  spe- 
cial course?  If  we  keep  putting  them 
back,  they  grow  too  old  for  their  grade. 

Supt.  Cleaver:  Sometimes  pupils  fail  to 
pass  for  other  than  intellectual  reasons — 
there  may  be  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  or 
the  like. 

Supt.  Howell;  I  think  instead  of  so 
broad  a  question  we  had  better  another 
time  confine  the  discussion  to  some  spe- 
cial point. 

Adjourned  to  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


IN  the  absence  of  Dr.  JefiFers  and  Supt. 
Lose,  who  were  to  open  this  session, 
the  subject  assigned  to  them  was  dropped, 
and  on  motion  the  question  leftover  from 
yesterday,  **What  relation  do  Special 
Teachers  sustain  to  the  other  teachers  in 
the  school?"  was  substituted  as  the  first 
order  for  the  morning. 

THK  SPKCIAI.  TEACHERS. 

Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre), 
was  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion. 
He  said  he  had  no  very  extended  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  of  special  teachers, 
but  of  course  in  common  with  others  he 
recognized  the  growing  need  of  specialists 
along  several  lines — drawing,  music, 
penmanship  and  supervision  of  primary 
work.  In  small  districts,  where  the  spe- 
cial teacher  is  able  to  do  all  the  teaching 
of  his  or  her  particular  branch  in  a  few 
schools,  or  where  what  is  needed  is  only  a 
model  teacher,  the  relation  is  a  simple 
one,  and  easily  adjusted.  But  where  the 
special  teacher  is  a  general  supervisor  of 
other  teachers'  work,  the  question  be- 
comes more  difficult  and  the  relation  more 
complex.  Then  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers becomes  the  important  function.     It 


is  in  this  relation  that  we  have  had  our 
limited  experience  The  supervisory 
work  of  the  special  teacher  resembles  our 
own  in  many  things;  illustration  of  the 
best  method  of  teaching  by  taking  charge 
of  the  work  of  a  school  sometimes,  noting 
errors  and  omissions  for  private  conference 
with  teachers,  outlining  programmes, 
testing  results.  The  strictest  regard 
should  be  had  to  professional  confidence — 
no  criticism  savoring  of  reproof  except  in 
private  with  the  teacher  to  be  helped  ; 
absolute  frankness  and  friendliness.  The 
teachers  must  feel  that  the  special  has 
their  success  at  heart  and  means  to  help 
them.  It  requires  tact  sometimes  to  pre- 
vent a  touch  of  unpleasantness  in  this 
relation;  one  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  avoid 
any  tendency  to  gossip,  and  to  present 
criticism  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
sting  behind. 

Supt.  Foster:  Special  teachers  are  of 
two  classes— those  who  have  charge  of  a 
special  branch  in  all  the  schools,  and 
those  employed  to  teach  particular 
branches  in  the  higher  schools.  We  have 
the  latter  class.  They  are  selected  from 
our  own  schools  for  excellence  in  particu- 
lar branches;  and  I  advocate  this  plan, 
having  found  it  successful.  In  our  busi- 
ness department  we  had  a  teacher  from 
outside,  and  there  was  some  friction. 
The  law  requires  the  examination  of  these 
teachers  the  same  as  others,  in  all  the 
branches;  that  ought  to  be  changed. 

Supt.  H.  F.  Brooks  (McKeesport): 
We  have  had  considerable  trouble  with 
the  departmental  teachers,  whom  we  have 
been  employing  for  five  years;  they  seem 
to  lack  sympathy  with  the  other  teachers. 
Probablj'  this  will  be  the  last  year  we 
shall  continue  the  plan. 

Supt.  Berkey:  The  regular  teachers 
feel  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  spe- 
cial branches,  and  will  not  qualify  them- 
selves on  those  subjects.  The  question 
of  time  occasions  more  or  less  trouble. 
We  have  three  special  supervisors,  one  in 
primary  work,  who  occasionally  take 
charge  of  a  school,  allowing  the  regular 
teacher  to  look  on  or  visit  other  schools; 
they  instruct  the  teachers  at  grade  meet- 
ings, teach  them  drawing  and  music.  I 
am  not  much  in  sympathy  with  the  de- 
partmental plan;  the  regular  teachers  had 
better  do  the  teaching  where  possible, 
and  avoid  the  employment  of  specialists. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  We  have  a  special 
teacher  of  music,  and  according  to  law  he 
should  be  examined  in  all  the  branches,. 
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but  I  thought  he  should  only  be  required 
to  know  the  branch  he  taught.  The  law 
assumes  that  whoever  teaches  the  chil- 
dren shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
culture  and  facility  in  use  of  English 
language;  and  of  course  there  is  some 
justification  for  that.  We  will  all  agree 
that  we  ought  to  have  men  and  women 
who  impart  instruction  at  least  well 
enough  posted  in  English  to  avoid  be- 
coming a  laughing-stock  to  the  pupils  by 
their  mistakes.  We  have  assumed  this 
to  be  the  animus  of  the  law,  and  gov- 
erned ourselves  accordingly.  It  was  so 
explained  in  Philadelphia  when  they  em- 
ployed sewing  teachers,  and  Dr.  Mac 
Alister  called  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  general  culture  in  the  teach- 
ers employed. 

SupU  Keith:  I  believe  the  law  is  all 
right;  any  person  who  is  to  teach  any 
branch  should  surely  be  able  to  reach  3 
in  the  branches  on  the  certificate. 

Supt.  Luckey:  Now  I  shall  have  to 
turn  missionary  again.  Those  everlast- 
ing figures  on  the  certificate— shall  we 
never  get  rid  of  them  ?  I  simply  do  not 
put  them  on — if  the  applicant  is  qualified 
to  teach,  I  say  so,  and  that  ends  it. 
Fancy  a  lawyer  with  a  certificate  showing 
•cross  examination  6,  or  a  preacher  with 
original  sin  4,  or  a  physician  with  typhoid 
■fever  9.  [Laughter.]  It  don't  mean  any- 
thing anyhow;  there  are  poor  spellers 
who  can  teach  spelling,  and  people  who 
•cannot  sing  who  can  teach  vocal  music. 
I  have  got  over  this  figuring  business, 
.and  hoped  not  to  hear  about  it  any  more. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  I  judge  Pittsburg  has 
^a  large  percentage  of  professional  and 
.permanent  certificates. 

Supt.  Luckey:  Yes,  and  there  will  be 
more  next  year.     [Laughter.] 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson  (Pottsville):  The 
;professional  certificate  needs  no  figures, 
when  the  branches  have  been  passed;  but 
how  will  you  grade  the  provisionals  with- 
•out  them?  Your  directors  will  want  to 
.know  the  standing  of  the  applicants,  and 
how  will  you  give  it  to  them  ? 

Supt.  lyuckey:  Some  directors  are  too 
•inquisitive  [laughter], 

Supt.  Gotwals:  We  have  four  special- 
ists. There  was  some  difficulty  about  the 
-examination  in  the  case  of  the  sewing 
teacher,  but  I  have  given  the  certificate. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  about  dis- 
•cipline  in  the  music  periods,  when  the 
special  teacher  has  charge  of  the  school. 

Supt.   Hoffman :    Our   special    music 


teacher  has  a  period  once  a  week  in  each 
room.  The  regular  teacher  has  charge  of 
the  discipline,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 
The  specialist  makes  monthly  reports  to 
the  Board. 

Supt.  Babcock:  I  commend  the  wisdom 
of  the  law.  The  best  specialist  is  the 
teacher  who  passes  from  the  regular  ranks 
to  take  charge  of  a  subject  on  which 
special  ability  has  been  demonstrated. 
No  one  is  fit  to  do  this  special  work  who 
has  not  experience  in  the  management  of 
children. 

Supt.  Canon:  One  of  the  best  things  I 
have  heard  on  this  was  the  remark  that 
the  special  teachers  should  not  be  gossipy. 

Supt.  Luckey:  By  all  means  put  on  the 
certificate  **  not  gossipy.*'     [Laughter.] 

TEACHERS*  MEETINGS. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer  (Erie)  led  a 
Round  Table  talk  on  Teachers'  Meetings. 
He  said  one  of  the  objects  of  teachers' 
meetings  was  to  keep  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  the  public,  which  secured 
more  efficient  and  pleasant  working  of  the 
school  system.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
meetings.  One  is  the  grade  meeting,  held 
monthly  for  discussion  of  the  technical 
work  in  school;  the  superintendent  directs 
attention  to  matters  noted  at  his  visits, 
the  teachers  present  difficulties  and  com- 
pare experiences.  One  day  he  found  one 
of  the  girls  had  spelled  slolaquy  on  her 
paper — he  knew  there  was  a  break  some- 
where, and  on  investigation  found  it. 
These  grade  meetings  are  very  helpful, 
indeed  indispensable.  The  other  kind  of 
teachers'  meeting  is  the  institute;  this 
takes  wider  range,  bringing  in  discussion 
of  all  public  questions,  and  everybody 
takes  part.  In  connection  with  the  re- 
mark on  spelling,  he  said  he  had  found 
his  old  Comly's  spelling  book  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  remembered  how  he  had 
struggled  with  the  syllables;  then  passed 
to  reading  in  the  Testament  and  Peter 
Parley;  he  was  not  sure  some  work  like 
that  would  not  do  good  in  these  advanced 
days. 

Supt.  Morrow:  We  have  our  grade 
meetings,  where  attention  is  called  to 
errors  and  needs,  and  we  encourage  free 
discussion.  There  are  drawbacks  here  as 
elsewhere.  Teachers  not  naturally  strong 
will  abandon  their  own  plans  to  take  up 
what  is  recommended  at  grade  meeting, 
and  so  you  may  get  an  undesirable  kind 
of  uniformity.    Some  teachers  are  not  at 
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ease  during  your  visit — I  would  not  take 
notes  in  their  presence,  but  carry  it  in  my 
head.  A  teacher  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
an  experiment  when  the  superintendent 
comes  in,  and  if  everything  does  not  go 
right  she  will  be  annoyed;  you  want  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  all  these 
cases. 

Supt.  Cleaver:  Do  the  superintendents 
outline  their  work  for  grade  meeting  ? 

Supt.  Missimer :  We  have  no  set  pro- 
gram, but  simply  discuss  difficulties  and 
settle  differences.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  complaints  made  by 
parents,  that  the  teachers  may  see  how 
the  people  regard  their  work. 

Prof.  Spayd :  We  outline  our  work 
from  the  start  in  September.  We  meet 
once  a  week  for  discussion  and  study. 
This  term  we  have  taken  up  Crowe's 
Psychology. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  put  in  three  hours 
on  Saturday,  two  in  discussion,  one  in 
study.  The  meetings  are  in  charge  of 
the  teachers,  and  occasionally  I  find  it 
necessary  to  check  them  when  giving 
each  other  directions  not  in  harmony 
with  my  own. 

Supt.  Shearer:  We  have  28  schools, 
and  hold  grade  meetings  twice  a  month, 
beside  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  with 
the  pupils.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
term  we  close  all  the  schools  but  one  of  a 
certain  grade  at  three  o'clock,  and  make 
that  one  a  school  of  observation  for  the 
other  teachers  of  the  grade. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Twitmyer  (Bethlehem): 
I  use  at  the  teachers'  meeting  the  notes 
made  at  my  visits,  both  commendatory 
and  critical,  the  latter  impersonal.  The 
work  is  outlined  beforehand.  We  have 
semi-monthly  meetings  on  alternate  Sat- 
urdays, lasting  three  hours.  We  have  a 
paper  prepared  and  discussed,  and  some 
culture  study  for  professional  advance- 
ment. 

Supt.  Foster :  Providing  for  teachers' 
meeting  has  been  a  source  of  some  per- 
plexity. Needs  change  from  year  to 
year ;  the  teachers  used  to  meet  to  pre- 
pare for  examination,  now  they  meet  to 
educate  their  mental  powers.  We  dis- 
cuss technical  subjects. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  and 
after  completing  the  roll  of  members,  the 
last  question  on  the  programme,  **How 
can  the  Efficiency  of  the  Association  of 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  be  In- 
creased?" was  presented  in  a  paper  by 
Supt.  Buehrle,  as  follows : 


INCREASING  ITS  EFFICIENCY. 

The  compliment  to  the  writer  implied  in 
the  assignment  of  so  important  a  subject,  is 
accepted  with  thanks  for  the  confidence  re- 
posed, and  with  extreme  solicitude  lest  the 
duty  may  be  discharged  with  less  ability 
than  was  expected.  Relying  on  the  good 
will  hitherto  manifested  toward  him  b^r  the 
members  of  the  Association,  he  submits  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, not  as  completing,  but  simply  as 
outlining  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
full  discussion  of  the  subject : 

1.  The  efficiency  of  this  Association  can 
be  increased  by  a  more  general  attendance. 
Usually  not  more  than  one-half  of  these 
officers  attend  the  meetings,  and  of  those 
who  do  attend  few  remain  the  whole  time. 
Now  as  numbers  attract  and  render  doings 
important,  the  first  step  must  be  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  attendance  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  by  personally  in- 
viting and  urging  these  persons  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. If,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  *  Every 
man  owes  a  debt  to  his  profession,'*  here  is 
the  place  to  discharge  it. 

"  Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 

Good  sense  will  stagnate.  Tho'ts  shut  up  want 
air, 

And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 

Had  tho*t  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  de- 
nied." 

*'Tho*t,  too,  delivered,  is  the  more  possessed. 

Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fires ; 

Speech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine, 

Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  for  use." 

2.  These  proceedings  must  have  a  more 
definite  aim.  The  palmiest  days  of  the  State 
Association  were  those  when  legislation  was 
to  be  shaped.  The  fruits  were  not  seen  at 
once,  but  the  seed  was  sown,  and  now  the 
blade  in  some  cases,  in  others  the  ear,  and 
in  still  others  the  full  com  in  the  ear  is  vis- 
ible. Public  opinion  has  been  educated, 
theories  have  given  place  to  convictions, 
and  the  latter  have  been  embodied  in  laws, 
giving  us  closer  supervision,  larger  State 
appropriations,  longer  school  terms,  town- 
ship high  schools  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance. So  it  must  be  with  our  meetings. 
We  must  place  before  the  As.sociation  work 
to  be  done.  Aimless  discussions  may  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  indulge  in  them  by 
developing  their  dialectical  ability,  but  that 
should  not  be  the  chief  thing  aimed  at  in 
these  meetings.  Comparison  of  views  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  our  work  are  of  great 
advantage,  but  as  their  use  is  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  would  else  have  been  done,  it  may 
never  be  known  how  great  our  debt  is  to  the 
Association  on  this  account. 

3.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question. 
What  subjects  should  engajg^e  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  education  of  the  masses  ?  The  answer 
is.  Ways  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Edu- 
cators in  Office.    This  means  the  creation 
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of  instrumentalities  to  accomplish  this  and 
stimuli  to  lead  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  instrumentalities.  The  latter  are  rap- 
idly springing  into  existence,  thanks  to 
enterprising  individual  efifort,  but  this  As- 
sociation might  and  should  strive  to  effect 
their  legal  incorporation  with  existing  in- 
stitutions in  such  manner  as  to  lessen  the 
expanses  of  those  who  attend,  and  increase 
their  professional  significance.  With  this 
should  be  joined  efforts  to  attract  to  and  re- 
tain in  the  profession  men  and  women  of  the 
loftiest  character  by  increased  pecuniary  re- 
muneration and  social  recognition  and  pre- 
ferment. This  is  fundamental,  primairy, 
conditioning  all  progress;  but  next  to  this 
comes  the  material  side,  the  subject  matter. 
Is  it  not  just  a  little  humiliating  to  us— or  if 
it  is  not,  ought  it  not  be — that  the  men  who 
have  in  recent  years  most  deeply  and  suc- 
cessfully aroused  public  attention  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  common  school  course  are 
President  Elliot  and  Dr.  Rice,  neither  of 
whom  could  possibly  be  as  near  to  this  sub- 
ject as  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  ? 

4.  Another  subject  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated bv  this  tiody  is  the  constitution  of 
our  graded  school  system.  Has  it  been 
demonstrated  that  one  high  school  is  better 
than  several  differentiated  ones,  which  could 
and  would  thus  be  better  adapted  to  meet 
the  different  wants  of  the  community  !  Is 
there  any  good  reason  why  the  several 
grammar  schools  should  exhibit  the  utmost 
possible  uniformity?  Has  it  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  best  that  boys  and  g[irls  pursue  the  same 
studies  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  ?  Is  our  practice  of  deferring  classi  - 
cal  studies  and  foreign  languages  to  the 
high  schools  better  than  that  of  Europe, 
where  these  studies  are  entered  upon  at  nine 
years  of  age,  if  not  sooner  ?  Is  it  too  late  to 
study  the  results  of  manual  training  now 
that  the  craze  has  spent  its  force,  and  the 
resultant  material  for  study  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  minds  no  longer  clouded  with 
emotion?  Finally,  what  can  and  ought 
this  association  do  and  say  as  regards  the 
incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  with  the 
public  schools.  The  state  has  practically 
created  the  high  school  and  the  university 
toward  the  top:  shall  it  also  assume  the 
kindergarten  as  the  base  of  the  educational 
pyramid  ?  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  sub- 
jects that  merit  our  attention  and  should 
receive  immediate  consideration.  We  are 
not  yet  in  Alexander's  predicament, that  we 
need  shed  tears  because  there  are  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer. 

5.  As  a  most  potent  means  therefore  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  this  association, 
it  would  seem  that,  following  the  example 
of  similar  bodies,  the  next  step  should  be 
to  appoint  one  or  more  committees  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  one  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  above,  and  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  make  a  report  on  the  same  to  this 
body  at  the  following  meeting.     In  this 


way  the  association  would  gain  in  interest 
and  efficiency  for  a  sense  of  responsibility- 
would  stimulate  the  committee,  and  previ- 
ous appointment  by  the  association  would 
^ive  It  a  kind  of  authority  to  request  in- 
formation on  the  subject  assigned,  and  time 
to  properly  digest  the  material  acquired 
and  to  formulate  a  report  worthy  of  this 
association. 

Supt.  Berkey :  I  would  like  to  have  a 
committee  prepare  a  report  on  Manual 
Training. 

Prof.  Weber :  I  think  a  committee  to 
get  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  practice 
in  Kindergarten  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Supt.  Foose  :  We  should  have  definite 
work  laid  out  for  our  Association,  and 
press  it  not  only  here,  but  at  home  ;  that 
is  the  mission  of  this  body,  to  take  up 
timely  questions,  discuss  and  come  to  a 
decision,  and  then  make  the  application. 

Supt.  Canon:  Suppose  we  take  the 
general  subject  of  Language,  and  subdi- 
vide into  Reading,  Spelling,  Literature, 
etc.,  giving  each  division  in  charge  to  a 
committee  ;  then  we  would  all  go  home 
with  some  work  to  do. 

Supt.  Harman  :  Something  like  this 
was  loreshadowed  in  the  meeting  when 
this  association  was  started.  I  have  a 
matter  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  investigation 
and  report.     It  is  a  resolution  on 

FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  •author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Convention  upon  the  relation  of 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  public  schools  and 
the  advisability  of  making  it,  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  a  constituent  part  of  our  State 
system  of  education. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
following  superintendents  compose  the 
committee :  Messrs.  Foose,  Morrow, 
Twitmyer,  Missimer,  Berkey,  Buehrle 
and  Coughlin. 

CI^SSIFICATION, 

Supt.  Houser  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  five  members  be  appointed  to  formulate 
a  plan  for  the  classification  of  elementan' 
schools  or  the  schools  below  the  hig:h  school, 
and  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  entire  period. 

Supt.  Twitmyer  hoped  the  committee 
when  appointed  would  be  able  to  do 
something  toward  settling  the  nomen- 
clature of  schools.  There  is  too  much 
confusion  caused  by  not  having  a  given 
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name    represent    a    definite    course    or 
content. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  consists  of  Supts.  Houser, 
Hockenberry,  Keith,  Lose  and  Canon. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  Spayd:  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  is  the  status  of  principal  who  are 
not  commissioned  superintendents  in  this 
Association — I  have  taken  for  s:ranted  we 
are  members.  [The  Chair — That  is  cor- 
rect,] I  wished  to  ask  if  we  could  not 
provide  for  the  high  school  question  by 
reference  to  a  committee. 

Supt.  Gotwals  :  About  one-half  of  the 
superintendents  who  were  consulted  in 
the  making  of  this  programme,  and  who 
answered  our  circular,  asked  for  discus- 
cussion  of  the  high  school  question.  We 
put  it  on  the  programme,  and  are  sorry 
it  did  not  come  up  ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  read  the  paper  was  sick,  and 
his  second  did  not  appear. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  pro- 
posed the  following  list  of  ofiicers  for 
next  session,  which  was  approved,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  declared  elected  : 

President— Svipt,  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Vice-President^Supt,  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil 
City. 

SecrefatySnpt,  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 

TreasurerSvLpt.  Chas.  F.  Foster,  Chester. 

Executive  Committee — Supts.  George  J. 
Luckey,  Pittsburg;  Atreus  Wanner,  York; 
George  Howell,  Scranton. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Choice  of  place  of  meeting  being  in 
order,  Supt.  Keith  proposed  Altoona  ;  the 
superintendents  had  been  there,  and 
knew  the  place ;  it  was  central,  and  the 
body  would  be  made  welcome. 

Supt.  Luckey  eulogized  Pittsburg,  as 
having  the  balmiest  air,  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas,  the  best  school  build- 
ings and  best  managed  schools  [laughter], 
the  best  served  hotels  with  the  cheapest 
rates. 

Supt.  Morrow  said  another  advantage 
was  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
finest  city  in  the  state. 

After  some  discussion,  Pittsburg  was 
unanimously  selected  for  next  session. 

CITY  SCHOOI.  ASSESSMENT. 

Supt.  Harman  reported  from  committee 
to  whom  had  been  referred  House  Bill 
121,  relative  to  the  levying  of  school  taxes 
in  cities  of  the  third  class  on  the  basis  of 
the  assessment  for  city  purposes.     The 


committee  approved  the  bill  and  advo- 
cated its  passage.  The  convention  con- 
curred in  the  report. 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  of  County 

Superintendents    recommending    certain 

amendments  to  the  compulsory  law  to 

make  it  more  effective,  was  concurred  in. 

treasurer's  report. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at 
this  meeting : 

Receipts $22.75 

Expenses 9.28 

Balance $^3.47 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  the  County  Superintendents  in 
joint  session  at  2  p.  m. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  members  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention : 

Superintendents —^ohn  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny; Francis  D.  Raub,  Allentown;  D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona;  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethle- 
hem; Matilda  S.  Booz,  Bristol;  S.  B.  Shearer, 
Carlisle ;  Frank  E.  Fickinger.  Chambers- 
burg:  Charles  F.  Foster,  Chester;  S.  H. 
Hoffman.  Columbia;  J.  Horace  Landis,  Con- 
shohocken;  James  C.  Houser,  Danville;  H. 
C.  Missimer,  Erie;  N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin; 
Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg ;  David  A. 
Harman,  Hazleton ;  Kimber  Cleaver,  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown  ;  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon; 
John  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven  ;  J.  I.  Robb, 
Lower  Merion  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co.);  H. 
F.  Brooks,  McKeesport ;  William  N.  Ehr- 
hart,  Mahanoy  City;  H.  H.  Weber,  Middle- 
town;  Lewis  A.  Beardsley,  Milton;  Samuel 
H.  Dean,  Mount  Carmel;  J.  W.  Canon,  New 
Castle;  Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown;  C. 
A.  Babcock,  Oil  City;  Edward  Brooks,  Phil- 
adelphia; Harry  F.  Leister,  Phoenixville; 
George  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh;  William  W. 
Rupert,  Pottstown;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Potts- 
vilie;  Ebenezer  Mackey,  Reading;  George 
Howell,  Scranton ;  William  F.  Harpel,  Sha- 
mokin;  James  A.  McLaughry,  Sharon;  J.  C. 
Hockenberry,  South  Chester;  L.  E.  McGiu- 
ness,  Steel  ton ;  C.  E.  Kauflfiman,  Tyrone ; 
Addison  Jones,  West  Chester ;  James  M. 
Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre;  Charles  Lose,  Wil- 
liamsport;  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 

School  Principals— Vroi,  Wood,  Pittsburgh 
High  School;  J.  K.  Ellwood,  Pittsburgh;  J, 
N.  Elliott,  Renova;  A.  H.  Gerberich,  Kutz- 
town;  W.  O.  Robinson,  Athens;  H.  H.  Spayd- 
Minersville. 

Normal  Principals — George  M.  Philips, 
West  Chester;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville ; 
George  P.  Bible,  E.  Stroudsburg;  Judson  P. 
Welsh,  Bloomsburg;  Georee  M.  D.  Eckels, 
Shippensburg;  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana; 
T.  B.  Noss,  California. 
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The  bett  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soil,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— ZVcil^r. 

Ye  may  be  ave  stickln'  m  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  s^rowln' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— Scor^A  Farmer, 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
tnonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


THE  custom  of  annually  fixing  a  day  to  be 
celebrated  as  Arbor  Day  has  spread  into 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  value  of 
these  celebrations  has  been  abundantly  man- 
ifest. In  the  State  which  claims  the  honor 
of  having  originated  Arbor  Day,  more  than 
350,000,000  trees  were  planted  during  the 
first  five  years.  The  ceremonies  incident  to 
Arbor  Day  have  created  increasing  interest 
in  the  growth  and  care  of  trees,  and  have 
quickened  the  appreciation  and  importance 
of  Forest  preservation.  The  necessity  of 
covering  with  a  new  growth  of  trees  the 
otherwise  useless  area  of  our  State  is  appar- 
ent in  every  section. 

To  this  end  our  law  makers  have  appro- 
priate legislation  in  progress.  Young  and 
old  more  than  ever  appreciate  that  there  is 
not  a  spot  on  earth  which  may  not  be  made 
more  beautiful  by  the  help  of  trees  and 
flowers.  School  grounds  have  been  adorned, 
the  surroundings  of  the  home  have  been 
beautified,  public  parks  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  the  landscapes  and  charming 
scenery  of  Pennsylvania  may  yet  be  made 
still  more  attractive.  We  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing from  a  destructive  to  a  constructive  pol- 
icy'. We  have  learned  the  lessot^  that  trees 
and  the  forests  are  essertial  to  our  continued 
prosperity,  and  that  he  who  plants  a  tree, 
whether  boy  or  man ,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  requesting  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  appoint  annually  a  day  to  be 
designated  as  Arbor  Day,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  differences  in  latitude  and  altitude 
cause  a  difference  in  the  seasons  in  different 
portions  of  the  State,  I,  Daniel  H.  Hastings, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, name  and  proclaim  Friday,  April  9, 
and  Friday,  April  23,  as  Arbor  Days  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1897. 

Let  the  people  choose  the  day  which  they 
deem  best  suited  for  tree-planting  and  teach 
the  children  how  to  select  trees  for  fruit,  for 
shade,  for  fuel  and  for  timber;  how  to  plant, 


protect  and  foster  the  several  species  of 
trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  how  to 
use  all  these  for  economic  and  aesthetic  pur- 
poses. Let  every  pupil  learn  what  the  for- 
ests do,  how  they  hold  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
feed  the  springs  and  the  rivers,  stay  the 
floods  and  the  freshets,  and  temper  the  sum- 
mer's scorching  sun  and  the  winter's  chill- 
ing blasts.  In  the  orchard  and  the  field, 
about  the  home  and  along  the  highway, 
upon  the  school  grounds  and  on  the  barren 
hillside,  let  the  trees  be  planted  for  use  and 
for  beauty,  thereby  adding  to  the  charms  of 
life  in  beautiful  Pennsylvania. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State,  this  eighteenth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fi^'st.  Daniei,  H.  Hastings, 

By  the  Governor: 
Frank  Reeder, 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  this  year  be  held 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  July  6th  to  July 
9th,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  Pernsyl- 
vania  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  go  West.  The  State 
managers  for  Pennsylvania  are  Messrs. 
William  Dick,  for  Philadelphia ;  H.  W. 
Fisher,  Pittsburg,  for  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville, 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Address  these 
managers  for  information  as  to  excursion 
rates,  and  matters  of  interest  to  parties 
who  are  thinking  of  making  this  trip. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh. 
March  23d,  24th  and  25th,  was  one  of  the 
great  educational  events  in  the  history  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Every  feature  of 
University  life  was  brought  before  the 
public.  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities were  present  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  country;  also  delegates 
and  visiting  guests  and  representatives  of 
local  theological  seminaries,  Governor 
Hastings  and  his  staff,  members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Judiciary,  the  Mayors  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny,  and  Presidents  of  Select 
and  Common  Councils  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  City.  The  celebration  began 
with  a  parade  of  students.  They  assem- 
bled at  the  old  University  building,  and 
marched     into    the    First    Presbyterian 
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Church,  where,  seventy-five  years  ago, 
the  first  Faculty  of  the  institution  under 
its  charter  as  a  university  were  installed. 
The  students  were  welcomed  at  the  church 
by  Chancellor  W.  J.  Holland  and  Rev. 
John  White,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  President  Patton  of  Princeton, 
and  President  Pierce,  of  Kenyon  College, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Holland,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  delivered  a  historical  dis- 
course, giving  an  outline  of  the  past  work 
and  achievements  of  the  institution,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  early  days  of  its 
existence.  On  the  second  day  of  the  cel- 
ebration the  local  military  and  the  school 
children  of  the  two  cities  marched  over  a 
long  route,  making  a  fine  display.  The 
medical  building  was  dedicated  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  were  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  and  the  banquet  of 
the  evening  was  the  fitting  close  of  this 
great  celebration.  The  figures  *  *  i  lo — 75" 
were  everywhere,  1 10  years  since  its  in- 
corporation as  an  Academy,  and  75  years 
as  a  University. 


The  common  school  statistics,  in  the 
annual  report  of  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
show  that  New  York  headed  the  list, 
with  1,124,998  pupils,  closely  followed  by 
Pennsylvania,  with  i  062,099.  New  Jer- 
sey had  (1892-93)  249,588,  while  little 
Delaware  had  (1891-92)  33.174.  The 
average  number  of  days  the  schools  were 
open  was.  for  Pennsylvania,  160,  theaver- 
«fi:e  for  the  United  States  being  139,  while 
New  York  is  credited  with  183,  New 
Jersey  with  190,  and  Delaware  with  160, 
North  Carolina  closing  the  list  with  63. 
The  total  expenditure  for  common  school 
education  was  $170,384,173;  Pennsyl- 
vania's contribution  being  $18,586,751; 
New  York's,  $19,308,571;  New  Jersey's, 
$3,834,103,  and  Delaware's,  $275,000. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  was  388.531, 
of  whom  two- thirds  were  females.  In 
the  schools  of  the  South  the  white  chil- 
dren exceed  the  colored  in  every  State 
except  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina; 
88,086  teachers  are  white,  26,750  colored. 


Thk  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  has  recently  issued  a  special 
circular  of  its  School  of  General  Litera- 
ture, including  the  Classical,  Latin, Scien- 
tific and  Science  and  Letters  Courses.  A 
new  feature  of  the  Classical  Course  is  the 
introduction  of  a  large  number  of  elective 


studies  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
drawn  from  the  scientific  and  technical 
departments  of  the  University.  This 
widening  of  the  scope  of  the  classical  and 
literary  courses  is  in  accord  with  the 
modern  idea  in  education,  which  recog- 
nizes educational  value  in  all  studies 
which  are  pursued  with  intelligence  and 
thoroughness.  The  introduction  of  these 
technical  studies  into  the  academic  course 
has,  moreover,  the  additional  advantage 
that  a  student  graduating  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  can,  by  two  years  additional  study, 
if  he  so  desires,  obtain  a  technical  degree. 
This  combined  course  of  six  years  would 
seem  to  give  the  ideal  education  for  the 
professional  engineer.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  students  who  wish  to  take  the 
full  Classical  Course  and  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  Greek,  to 
enter  a  class  in  elementary  Greek  in  the 
University  and  to  continue  the  study  for 
four  years.  Copies  of  this  circular  may 
be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledprer,  for  March 
1 8th,  prints  a  despatch  from  Pottsvilleas 
follows:  Before  Alderman  J.  F.  Fister, 
this  evening,  Michael  Whalen.  James 
Kenna,  Michael  Conroy,  John  Clemens, 
Martin  Delaney  and  Thomas  J.  Devlin, 
who  constituted  the  School  Board  of 
Blythe  township, Schylkill  county,  during 
the  years  '96  and  '97,  were  given  a  hear- 
ing. Daniel  Christian,  Captain  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company's  police,  preferred  a  charge  of 
misdemeanor  and  fraud.  According  to 
the  testimony  submitted,  an  order  was 
drawn  in  favor  of  Michael  Conroy,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  for  $297  as  his  salary, 
when  but  $275  was  due  him.  An  order 
for  $40.23  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Patrick 
Kenna,  brother  of  the  school  director, 
when  there  was  nothing  due  him.  The 
Board  drew  an  order  for  $60  in  excess  of 
their  expenses  incurred  at  a  County 
Institute.  Other  excessive  orders  for 
school  supplies  and  repairs  to  the  school- 
house  foot  up  nearly  $1000.  All  but 
Devlin  were  recommitted  to  jail  in  default 
of  bail,  as  they  are  already  serving  a  term 
for  conviction  on  similar  charges. 


The  teacher  should  have  scholarship  as 
well  as  high  purpose  and  devotion  to  his 
calling.  If  he  or  she  can  have  a  good  four 
years*  course  of  training  in  a  college,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  immense  importance  to  hun- 
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dreds,perhaps  thousands,  of  pupils.  These 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  Public  Opinion:  **The 
children  of  to-day  are  forming  the  ideals, 
which  in  after  life  they  will  endeavor  to 
realize,  and  a  most  potent  force,  probably 
as  powerful  as  that  of  the  home  itself,  in 
determining  these  ideals  and  the  charac- 
ter of  our  future  citizens,  is  the  public 
school.  Every  one  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  which  usually  actuates  any 
body  of  persons,  owes  its  origin  to  the  head 
oi  that  body.  This  is  true,  whether  it  be 
a  great  corporation,  a  church,  or  a  school 
district.  The  objects  sought  after  by  sub- 
ordinates are  those  held  before  them  by 
the  head,  who  gives  certain  'tone*  to 
the  work  and  the  aims  of  all  beneath  him. 
This  applies  with  especial  force  to  the 
public  schools.  Pupils  and  teachers  will 
inevitably  breathe  the  same  educational 
air  as  the  Superintendent.  Seldom  in  this 
world  does  anything  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain,  and  in  this  case  whatever  the 
form  of  education  held  as  the  ideal  by  the 
Superintendent,  will  also  be  so  held  by 
many  of  his  teachers  and  their  pupils. 
The  most  unfortunate  feature  then  in  the 
selection  of  a  Superintendent  or  principal 
teacher  of  comparatively  low  ideals,  is  the 
possibility  of  growth  being  checked  or 
prevented." 

At  the  Cumberland  County  Institute, 
Captain  R,  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  In- 
dian School,  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
*'Our  Present  Duty  to  the  Indians.** 
The  Captain  stated  that  there  are  about 
250,000  Indians  in  this  country,  or  per- 
haps less.  He  doubted  if  the  number  in 
the  United  States  was  ever  much  greater. 
They  do  not  seem  to  materially  increase 
or  decrease,  but  just  about  hold  their 
own.  The  fault  with  our  dealing  with 
them  has  been  our  allowing  them  to  pre- 
serve their  reservation  system,  allowing 
them  to  congregate  in  tribes  and  to  pre- 
serve their  tribal  manner  of  life  and  cus- 
toms, and  this  under  a  system  of  Indian 
Commissioners  and  agents  which  tends  to 
keep  them  Indians,  instead  of  making 
them  citizens.  Such  a  plan  would  keep 
the  negro  a  negro,  the  Italian  an  Italian. 
Another  fault  was  so-called  will-service, 
or  at  least  the  continual  changing  of  oflS- 
cials  or  persons  connected  with  the  In- 
dian Department.  In  the  seventeen 
years*  existence  of  the  Carlisle  School, 
there  have  been  eight  Indian  Commis- 
sioners.   So  with  the  agents  upon  the  re- 


servations, they  are  changing  every  t^'o 
or  three  years. 

Education  alone  is  not  the  remedy. 
It  is  rather  the  breaking  up  of  these 
tribal  relations,  of  scattering  them  and 
brmging  them  into  the  midst  of  the  influ- 
ences of  our  civilization,  until  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  spirit  of  the  life 
about  them.  The  Carlisle  School,  he 
vsaid,  has  handled  about  25,000  young: 
Indians  from  some  seventy  tribes,  and  it 
had  done  it  upon  the  principie  which  he 
had  mentioned,  and  with  what  results  the 
world  knows. 


Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
late  session  of  the  Luzerne  County  Insti- 
tute, which  is  one  of  the  leading  institutes 
of  the  State,  were  the  following : 

That  we  recommend  to  our  several  boards 
of  directors  the  serious  consideration  of  cre- 
ating public  libraries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  28th,  1895. 

That  we  consider  the  purchase  by  school 
boards  of  school  apparatus  without  consult- 
ing their  teachers  as  to  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  said  apparatus,  a  proceeding  inju- 
dicious as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  our  schools;  and,  further,  that  we  regard 
the  too  prevalent  purchase  of  unnecessary 
apparatus  at  exorbitant  prices  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds. 

That  the  County  Superintendent  and  all 
members  of  the  institute  use  their  influence 
toward  creating,  where  not  in  existence  al- 
ready, the  office  of  supervising  principal,  in 
order  that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  may  be 
more  effectively  directed  toward  the  desired 
end. 

That  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  de- 
mand that  competent  teachers  should  re- 
ceive generous  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  should  not  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
removal  from  their  positions  so  long  as  they 
prove  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 


Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  was  bom  in 
Huntingdon  county.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
the  common  schools,  graduated  from  Jun- 
iata College,  was  a  student  at  Millersville 
State  Normal  School  in  the  scientific 
course,  in  1882;  taught  two  years  in  the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  professor  of  English  literature  in  his 
alma  mater  m  1882,  and  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  1884.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  commissioned, 
and  served  two  terms.  He  reentered  the 
faculty  of  Juniata  College,  and  in  1892  be- 
came a  post- graduate  student  in  Harvard 
University.     In  1893  he  took  in  course 
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the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ph.  D.  in  1894.  The 
same  year  he  became  president  of  Juniata 
College  and  also  professor  of  pedagogy  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
held  both  positions  since  that  time, 
traveling  between  Huntingdon  and  Phil- 
adelphia every  week.  He  has  lectured 
far  and  wide  in  institutes  in  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  a  member  of  State  and  Na- 
tional Associations,  of  the  New  York 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  best  men  we  have  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Said  Bishop  Spaulding  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association:  **  I  have 
noticed  that  we  are  proud  of  our  school- 
buildings.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  life  is  fos- 
tered there.  Manv  of  these  factory-like 
structures  thwart  the  cause  of  education. 
The  little  country  school-house,  discol- 
ored, and  hardly  larger  than  a  dry-goods 
box.  is  a  better  place  for  education  than 
the  barracks  of  our  city  school  life.  The 
nearer  we  get  to  nature,  the  closer  we  get 
to  truth.  City  life  is  decadent,  and  it 
would  die  out  if  it  were  not  constantly 
augmented  from  the  country.  How  to 
educate  city  children  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  wear  out  the  teachers  and 
make  a  herd  rather  than  an  aggregation 
of  individuals.*'  And  again:  **  We  shall 
never  get  the  best  schools  until  we  get 
the  best  talent,  and  we  shall  never  get 
the  best  talent  until  we  can  offer  better 
inducements.  It  is  wise  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  professional  improvement 
of  teachers.  But  let  us  also  work  for  better 
inducements  and  more  independence.*' 

**  Have  men  stopped  reading  books  ?*' 
is  a  pertinent  question  asked  by  The  Press, 
It  looks  like  it.  The  dry  goods  stores,  to 
which  women  go,  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
books.  The  cigar  stores,  to  which  men  go, 
never  find  it  profitable  to  sell  anything  but 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  latter 
are  notoriously  edited  for  women.  News- 
papers are  edited  for  both  sexes.  The 
Ladies^  Home  /oumal,  which  claims  the 
largest  circulation  among  magazines,  by 
its  very  title  addresses  a  distinctly  femin- 
ine audience.  In  book  stores  there  are  five 
women  buying  books  to  one  man.  Every 
man  with  a  wide  acquaintance  knows  that 


while  women  are  always  talking  about 
books,  men  rarely  do.  As  for  masculine 
college  students,  their  closest  reading  is 
given  to  the  sporting  column  of  our  dail- 
ies. **  They  always  have  opinions  about 
foot-ball  teams.  On  literature  and  cur- 
rent books  they  rarely  have  any.  Any 
man  who  comes  in  contact  with  recent 
college  graduates  will  be  amazed  to  find 
how  few  books  they  have  read,  and  how 
little  they  care  about  them.  Why  should 
they  ?  It  is  not  in  libraries  that  the  chief 
honors  of  college  life  are  to-day  won." 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  recent  conventions  of  the  City, 
Borough  and  County  Superintendents 
at  Harrisburg  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  National  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis.  There  were 
fewer  book  agents  and  retired  educators, 
less  wire-pulling,  and  less  effort  to  parade 
individuals  before  the  public  eye,  but  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  Superintend- 
ents, the  mastery  of  the  problems  which 
were  under  discussion,  and  the  general 
good  fellowship  manifested  by  those  in 
attendance,  were  quite  as  marked  at 
Harrisburg  as  at  Indianapolis.  The  ad- 
dresses of  men  like  Dr.  Brooks  are  always 
of  a  high  order.  Years  of  experience  en- 
able the  writer  to  say  that  be  gets  quite 
as  much  help  and  stimulus  from  the  dis- 
cussions at  our  State  meetings  as  from 
the  elaborate  papers  which  are  read  at 
our  National  Conventions.  The  paper  of 
Prof  Gantvoort,  of  Cincinnati,  presented 
the  subject  of  music  in  a  new  light.  The 
wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  law  for 
the  selection  of  Superintendents  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  apparent  whenever  the  calibre 
of  our  County  Superintendents  is  com- 
pared with  thatof  officials  of  similar  rank 
in  other  States.  Indiana  is  trying  to  fix  a 
standard  of  qualifications  for  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  office,  and  other 
States  are  imitating  the  example  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

A  new  feature  at  the  late  convention 
was  the  consideration  by  committees  of 
proposed  school  legislation.  It  was  a 
new  thing  for  many  to  learn  that  laws  are 
not  punctuated  until  after  their  enact- 
ment. The  average  man  finds  this 
peculiarity  at  first  somewhat  annoying  in 
the  effort  to  grasp  long  and  involved 
sentences  and  statements.  It  requires  a 
legislator  with  the  habits  of  a  professor  to 
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study  and  weigh  all  the  measures  which 
are  proposed.  Mauy  find  it  difficult  to 
post  themselves  thoroughly  on  all  the 
bills  which  come  before  the  committees  of 
which  they  are  members.  Hence  very 
many  of  the  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  expressed  their  gratification 
at  the  prospect  of  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  thought  and  experience  of  the  Super- 
intendents to  guide  them  in  the  consider- 
ation of  proposed  measures  relating  to 
public  education. 

The  report  of  the  Convention  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents,  which 
meets  annually  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  given  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Journal;  that  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents, and  of  the  Joint  Convention 
of  Superintendents,  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue.  In  order  to  insert  this  report 
in  full  we  add  an  extra  twenty-four  pages, 
thus  making  this  an  unusually  valuable 
number.  In  making  reports  of  proceed- 
ings such  as  these  we  have  never  known 
any  one  to  excel  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  who  has 
done  this  work  upon  The  School  Journal 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


PLANT  SOMETHING. 


THE  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  can 
do  in  a  day,  says  James  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  is  to  sow  good  seeds,  whether  it 
be  in  the  shape  of  words  or  acts  or  acorns. 
*'Last  year,'*  he  adds,  ''at  my  summer 
home,  I  planted  227  individual  lives  of 
creeping  vines,  shrubs  and  trees.  All 
through  the  winter,  from  the  city,  my 
mind  reached  out,  as  it  were,  to  observe 
and  care  for  the  young  things  in  their 
strange  soil.  Last  week  I  went  to  see 
them,  and  you  will  know  the  thrill  of 
pleasure,  unlike  all  other  pleasures,  which 
came  from  the  signs  of  health  and  growth 
in  the  plants.*' 

The  number  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  enjoy  all  this  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing of  late  years,  and  will  in  time 
Rrow  to  be  very  great,  thanks  to  Arbor 
Day  and  to  the  lessons  that  grow  out  of 
its  observance  in  the  schools.  Let  it  be 
observed  everywhere  with  appropriate 
exercises,  always  including  in  some  way 
the  feature  of  planting  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  roses,  seeds — something  that  will 
grow  and  gladden  as  the  months  and 
years  go  by. 

The  exercises  will  naturally  begin 
with  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  of 


Governor  Hastings,  which  is  given  else- 
where in  these  columns.  One  or  more 
selections  from  the  Bible,  fitly  chosen  for 
their  suggestive  thought  of  wood  and 
water,  the  green  of  meadow  and  moun- 
tain, and  the  lessons  they  inculcate, 
should  always  find  place  upon  the  formal 
programme.  Also  appropriate  selections, 
brief  essays,  sentiments  in  verse  or  para- 
graph, by  pupils ;  an  address  by  some 
thoughtful  person,  invited  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  songs  by  the  school,  and  instru- 
mental music  to  vary  the  exercises.  And, 
above  all,  no  one  ought  to  think  the  ob- 
servance complete  unless  he  or  she  has 
planted  something  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Arbor  Day. 

In  this  connection  we  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Philadelphia  Times  on 
Planting  and  Preserving  Forests  : 

**  The  swelling  of  the  tree  buds  and  the 
Governor's  proclamation  naming  two 
Arbor  Days,  are  due  together,  and  are  in 
time  this  year.  Governor  Hastings  has 
named  April  9th  and  23rd  as  tree-planticg 
days  in  a  proclamation  which  recounts 
at  length  what  has  already  been  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  joint  resolution 
referring  to  Arbor  Days  and  reciting  a 
number  of  excellent  reasons  why  people 
should  take  a  day  ofi*  from  their  usual 
vocations  to  plant  trees.  The  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  proclamation  is  its 
assertion  that  we  are  passing  from  the 
destructive  to  a  constructive  policy  in  the 
matter  of  forestry. 

* '  There  mubt  be  something  more  done 
than  to  plant  trees  before  the  destructive 
policy  is  really  terminated.  One  exten- 
sive forest  fire  will  destroy  more  trees  and 
timber  in  two  or  three  days  than  will  be 
planted  in  many  years.  Forest  preserva- 
tion is  of  infinitetly  greater  importance 
than  forest  planting,  for  no  matter  how 
many  trees  are  planted,  if  they  are  not 
protected,  few  will  come  to  maturity. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
Pennsylvania  that  will  need  no  planting 
to  become  valuable  forest  preserves  if  pro- 
tected from  forest  fires.  Large  sections 
of  our  forest-stripped  mountain  area  are 
already  planted  by  nature's  method  with 
young  timber  that  will  rapialy  reach  ma- 
turity if  allowed  to  grow. 

'*  Arbor  Day  is  an  excellent  institution, 
because  it  serves  to  educate  public  senti- 
ment, and  especially  the  young,  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  exchanging  the 
destructive  for  the  constructive  policy. 
But  if  the  destructive  policy  was  hailed 
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right  now  by  eflBcient  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires,  it  would  be 
worth  all  the  tree-planting  that  can  or 
will  be  done  in  the  next  half  century. 

**  The  acquisition  of  large  tracts  by  the 
State  at  the  head-watersof  the  chief  river 
systems  of  the  State  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing  to  do  if  we  could  afford  it, 
but  this  method  of  preserving  the  forest 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  post- 
poned for  a  season  because  the  State  is 
not  in  condition  to  afford  the  outlay.  It 
will  be  just  as  easy  to  inaugurate  sensible 
methods  to  reduce  forest  fires  to  a  mini- 
mum now  as  it  will  a  half  century  hence, 
and  the  sensible  plan  is  to  begin  at  once. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry  has 
given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  careful 
study  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  as 
well  prepared  to  assist  the  Legislature  in 
perfecting  the  necessary  legislation  at  this 
session  as  he  will  be  in  two  or  twenty 
years  from  now.  The  Legislature  should 
avail  itself  of  his  assistance,  and  put  his 
valuable  suggestions  into  statute  form 
without  further  delay.** 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK. 


IT  is  necessary  to  drive  the  nail  if  it  is 
to  hold  or  to  stay  ;  and  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  *'a  nail  driven  in  a  sure  place.'* 
Of  this  sort  is  the  work  done  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  what  is  to  be  made 
one's  own.  It  may  at  times,  and  to  some 
persons,  be  hard  work,  but  it  is  always 
good  work,  if  the  matter  so  acquired  be  of 
permanent  value.  The  variety  of  matter 
that  may  be  selected  is  great,  and  its 
moulding  power  is  incalculable.  The 
teacher  must  lead  in  it  if  it  is  to  be  done 
well — and  the  teacher,  as  an  individual 
holding  a  position  of  wide  and  lasting 
influence  in  the  community,  needs  it  far 
more  than  the  pupil.  The  best  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  both  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  are  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  this  position.  They  know 
the  educating  power  of  familiar  associa- 
tion with  the  best  thought  in  its  best  ex- 
pression— just  as  all  thoughtful  people 
know  that  the  best  education  they  have 
ever  had  has  come  from  the  wholesome, 
quickening  influence  of  personal  contact 
and  association  with  wise  and  strong 
teachers,  and  others,  with  whom  they 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  lives.  In  their  best  thought  we 
may  have  frequent  association  with  the 


best  souls  of  all  times  at  their  best.  Why 
not,  then,  improve  and  enjoy  Life's  great- 
est opportunity? 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  man 
like  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  deeply  interested  in  whatever 
gives  promise  of  good  to  the  schools, 
should  feel  like  writing  such  a  letter  as  is 
here  given,  after  reading  the  paper, 
** Commit  to  Memory,"  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  The  Journal.  In 
the  present  number  the  reader  will  find 
full  extracts,  making  an  extended  article, 
from  his  '*  Suggestions  to  the  teachers  of 
Philadelphia,"  referred  to  below.  He 
says: 

**I  desire  to  express  my  warm  appre- 
ciation of  your  address  to  the  teachers  of 
Pittsburg  on  the  fixing  in  the  memory  of 
the  gems  of  literature.  I  wish  it  could  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  country. 
The  practice  of  committing  extracts  of 
literature,  or  entire  poems,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  literary  culture.  It 
makes  the  mind  familiar  with  both 
thought  and  expression,  the  best  thoughts 
and  the  choicest  forms  of  expression.  To 
enrich  the  mind  with  the  noble  thoughts 
of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  is  to  train  the 
mind  to  the  habit  of  thinking  high  and 
noble  thoughts.  To  accustom  the  tongue 
to  refined  and  artistic  expression  is  to 
give  the  pjower  to  clothe  the  mind's  own 
thoughts  in  artistic  forms. 

* '  One  reason  why  the  Greeks  had  so  fine 
a  literary  taste  is  that  they  were  trained 
in  committing  and  reciting  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Burke  and  Pitt  cultivated 
the  power  of  oratory  by  committing  and 
declaiming  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Fox  committed  the  book  of  Job  and  drew 
from  it  his  grandeur  and  force  of  expres- 
sion. Lord  Chatham  read  and  re-read 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Barrow  until  he  knew 
many  of  them  by  heart,  and  they  gave 
inspiration  and  eloquence  to  his  utterance. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  taste 
and  skill  in  literary  composition  is  to  fill 
the  mind  with  the  productions  of  the 
masters  of  literature. 

'*A11  this  you  have  expressed  with 
emphasis  and  interest ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  are  due  you  for 
your  precept  and  example  in  this  much 
neglected  field  of  instruction.  I  have 
endeavored  to  arouse  an  interest  in  liter- 
ary culture  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have 
sown  some  seed  which  is  bearing  fruit. 
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I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  *  Suggestions  to 
Teachers  on  Teaching  Language'  in 
which  you  will  find  that  my  heart  beats 
kindred  to  your  own." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  report  of  Provost  C.  C.  Harrison 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
very  interesting  document.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  of  special  interest : 

"  A  movement  in  the  College  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  is  that  of- 
fering instruction  to  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  college  education,  and  cannot 
hope  for  it.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
candidates  for  other  professions,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  a  college  education  or  its  equivalent  to 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  Teaching.  It 
is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  efforts  of 
our  professors  have  met  with  a  great  meas- 
ure of  success.  During  the  year  1894- 
'95,  sixty-five  teachers  came  regularly  to 
the  University  to  attend  undergraduate 
courses.  During  the  last  year  the  num- 
ber was  181.  The  courses  attended  were 
not  in  any  sense  popular,  but  were  such 
as  would  be  given  to  college  classes. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  those  en- 
gaged in  giving  this  instruction,  the  work 
done  by  the  students  was  earnest  and 
successful.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  new  field  of  activity  a 
still  greater  work  may  be  done  in  the 
years  to  come.  Through  these  teachers 
the  University  reaches  some  thousands  of 
children,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  wholesome  effects  of  the  work  done 
with  us  have  already  made  themselves 
apparent  in  many  school-rooms  in  the  city 
and  in  surrounding  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities.** 

The  people  outside  of  the  University 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  help  given 
to  deserving  young  men  of  limited  means, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  culling  the  follow- 
ing on  Scholarships  and  Free  Tuiiion: 

The  University  has  done  during  the  past 
two  years  all,  I  think,  that  ought  to  be 
expected  of  it — more,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  than  can  justly  be  expected  of  an 
institution  no  better  endowed — in  the  way 
of  granting  free  tuition  to  needy  and 
promising  young  men.  I  feel  sure  that 
It  is  not  commonly  known  in  the  city  and 
the  State  how  generous  the  aid  granted 
has  been,  nor  has  it  been  known  to  the 


general  public  how  earnestly  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  striving  to  do  its  whole  duty 
as  an  educational  institution. 

During  the  academic  year  1 894-' 95  the 
University  gave  wholly  free  tuition  to  206 
persons,  and  remitted  in  part  the  fees  of 
99  more.     Thus  305  persons  in  all  were 
aided,  and  the  total  amount  of  tuition  fees 
remitted  for  the  year  was  $38,340.     Of 
these  305  persons  5 1  were  holders  of  schol- 
arships of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  14  held 
scholarships  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
5  held  scholarships  under  private  endow- 
ment, and  the  remaining  234  had  their 
fees  remitted  by  the  University  at  its  own 
direct  expense.     Of  the  305  scholarship 
students,  again,  158  were  in  the  college, 
94  in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  26  in 
the  department  of  Law,  13  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  12  in  the  department 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  2  in  the  de- 
partment of  Dentistry. 


UNVEILING  THE  PORTRAIT. 


DR.  BURROWES*    MEMORIAL  DAY  IN   THE 
SCHOOLS  OP  LYCOMING  COUNTY. 


THE  following  is  the  very  appropriate 
programme  of  exercises,  recommended 
by  the  special  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  .session  of  the  County  Institute, 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Friday,  March  12, 
1897,  in  the  public  schools  of  Lycoming 
county.  The  programme  committee  were 
County  Supt.  J.  George  Becht,  Profs. 
Fred  W.  Robbins,  S.  W.  Furst.  and  J.  G. 
Dundore,  Miss  Sue  Heim  and  Miss  Nellie 
Kinsley.  Lycoming  county  made  gener- 
ous contribution  to  the  Memorial  Fund. 
The  portraits  were  distributed  to  the 
teachers  at  the  Institute  session  last  fall. 
They  were  framed,  and  kept  until  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  their  un- 
veiling with  impressive  exercises;  and 
they  now  hang  in  the  place  of  honor  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  county,  Co.  Supt. 
Becht  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  general 
public  for  this  unique  and  effective 
method  of  impressing  the  lesson  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  served  the  State 
well  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  the 
value  of  whose  service  grows  with  the 
passing  years. 

PROGRAMME  OP  MEMORIAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  Singing— America. 

2.  Appropriate  maxims  and  sentiments  in 
answer  to  roll  call. 
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3.  Responsive  Readings: — 

Teacher— \^\,  us  now  praise  famous  men 
and  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 

School — The  Lord  hath  wrought  great 
glory  by  them  through  His  g^eat  power 
from  the  beginning. 

73?fl^A^r— Iveaders  of  the  people  by  their 
counsels,  and  by  their  knowleage  of  learn- 
ing meet  for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent 
in  their  instructions. 

School — All  these  were  honored  in  their 
generations  and  were  the  glory  of  their  time. 

Teacher—lhi^x^  be  of  them  that  have  left 
a  name  behind  them,  that  their  praises 
might  be  reported. 

School — Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace; 
but  their  name  liveth  forever  more. 

Teacher— ^\x&  people  will  tell  of  their  wis- 
dom, and  the  congregation  will  show  forth 
their  praise. 

4.  Introductory  Address: — 

On  entering  the  temple  of  Fame  what 
Greek  names  are  most  conspicuous— those 
of  eenerals  and  statesmen  like  Themistocles 
and  Aristides,  or  those  of  celebrated  teachers 
like  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle?  Every 
pupil  will  at  once  answer:  The  names  of  the 
Teachers.  On  some  of  the  tablets  recently 
brought  to  light,  the  inscriptions  in  honor 
of  teachers  employ  language  that  would 
apply  only  to  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
We  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century 
sometimes  complain  that  our  work  is  not 
duly  appreciated.  When  the  grave  of  a 
great  educator  who  did  more  than  any  one 
else  to  put  into  successful  operation  our 
Public  School  System,  remains  unmarked 
for  twenty-five  years,  are  we  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  those  who 
gave  their  best  days  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  ?  We  have  assembled 
to-day  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  whose  work  and  worth 
have  hitherto  not  received  that  recognition 
so  richly  deserved.  His  portrait  which  we 
unveil  will  bring  to  mind  the  storv  of  his 
life  and  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  shall 
occupy  these  places  in  after  years.  To  these 
exercises  we  bid  all  a  cordial  welcome,  trust- 
ing that  the  occasion  may  bring  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  that  it  may  enshrine  the 
name  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  foremost 
sons  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 

(Adapted  from  Dr.  Scha^ffer's  address.) 

5.  Singing— Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds. 

6.  Unveiling  of  Portrait. 

7.  Biography— Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes. 
Thomas  Henry  Burrowes,   LL.  D.,   was 

bom  November  16,  1805,  in  the  village  of 
Strasburg,  I^ancaster  county,  Pa.  His  father 
and  motner  were  both  natives  of  Ireland, 
and,  having  some  property  there,  they  left 
Strasburg  when  Thomas  was  five  years  of 
age,  and  lived  in  Ireland  until  they  disposed 
of  the  estate  in  181 7.  Thomas  prepared  for 
college  under  a  private  tutor,  and  attended 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  returned  to 
Lancaster  county,  took  up  the  study  of  law. 


and  after  a  course  in  the  Yale  Law  School, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  politics. 

He  was  a  man  of  immense  faith,  unselfish 
enthusiasm,  wise  counsel,  broad  learning, 
high  courage,  resolute  purpose,  rare  fore- 
sight, and  great  executive  abilit}^,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  confer  upon  his  kind  such 
wide  and  ever-growing  benefaction,  through 
his  service  to  the  State,  as  has  not  been  sur- 
passed since  the  time  of  William  Penn. 
At  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  under  Governor  Joseph 
Ritner,  from  1835  to  1838.  He  then  put  into 
successful  operation  the  Common  School 
System  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  linking  his 
memory  with  the  cause  of  General  Educa- 
tion inseparably,  and  with  the  imperishable 
lustre  of  a  noble  fame.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  the  one  man  in  his  native  State 
conspicuous  above  all  others  in  her  educa- 
tional councils.  He  was  twice  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction;  he  organized  the 
system  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools ;  he 
wrote  the  Normal  School  Law;  he  founded 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College. 
To  no  man  now  living  does  Pennsylvania 
owe  so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

He  died  February  25, 187 1,  where  he  would 
have  chosen  to  die — falling  bravely  at  the 
post  of  duty.  In  him  another  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's g^eat  men  "passed  on  to  the  silent 
majority,'*  the  Nestor  of  her  educational 
councils.  Wreathe  his  name  with  immor- 
telles !  For  in  what  he  did  for  her  system 
of  common  schools,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
becjueathed  to  his  native  State  a  legacy  of 
priceless  value — one  before  which  even  that 
of  a  Girard,  great  as  it  is,  pales  almost  to 
insignificance. 

8.  Recitation — A  Psalm  of  Life. 

9.  Essay — School-room  Decorations. 
10.  Declamation. 

THE  KEYSTONE  OP  THE  ARCH. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  Northern  States  the  Rebellion  would 
have  been  successful,  and  two  hostile  flags 
would  float  where  one  now  symbolizes  na- 
tionality!  This  fact  can  neither  be  gainsaid 
nor  denied.  The  influences  emanating  from 
the  Common  Schools— so  often  opposed,  de- 
spised, condemned — ^when  cast  into  the  scale 
trembling  towards  Disunion,  alone  made 
possible  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  In 
this  result  it  has  returned  to  the  nation  in- 
finitely more  than  it  has  cost  from  the  be- 
f  inning  until  now,  or  than  it  will  cost  for 
undreds  of  years  to  come.  And  who  will 
estimate  the  value  of  the  benefaction  it  has 
conferred  upon  the  world  at  large  in  thus 
preserving  the  American  nation  intact,  as, 
more  than  all  other  nationalities  combined, 
the  grand  hope  of  the  human  race? 

More  than  this !  We  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  Common  School  System  of 
our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  not,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  have  been  the  pivotal 
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agency  upon  which  turned  the  mighty  ques- 
tion of  Union  or  Disunion.  Had  Pennsyl- 
vania been  as  illiterate  in  1861-2-3  as  in 
1835-6-7,  when  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  adopted,  her  sons — more  ignorant 
of  the  vast  issues  at  stake  and  more  easily 
misled  by  scheming  demagogues  —  would 
not  have  been  in  the  field  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  solid  phalanx,  as 
they  were,  doing  battle  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Union. 

In  days  of  old  her  geographical  position 
made  her  the  Keystone  of  the  Federal  Union ; 
in  these  later  days,  when  practically  a  border 
State,  she  was  again — may  we  not  believe  it? 
—as  firmly  set  as  before,  the  God-appointed 
Keystone  of  the  Arch,  retaining,  and  only 
enabled  to  retain,  this  proud  place  of  honor 
through  the  *' thinking  bayonets'*  that 
came  out  of  her  common  schools.  When 
we  consider  the  staunch  support  which  these 
schools  had  from  Governors  George  Wolf  and 
Joseph  Ritner,  in  securing  their  introduction 
into  Pennsylvania;  from  Thaddeus  Stevens 
in  their  defense,  preventing  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  1834;  and  from  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  in  the  organization  of  the  system  from 
1835  to  1838,  placing  it  upon  the  solid  ground 
of  an  assured  success — ^we  have  a  new  and 
grander  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  these 
men  some  sixty  years  ago. 

11.  Singing— The  Wander  Staff. 

12.  Essay — The  Great  Commoner. 

13.  Recitation— A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That. 

14.  Essay — Famous  Modern  Monuments. 

15.  Recitation— Oh,  Why  Should  theSpirit 
of  Mortal  be  Proud  ? 

16.  Doxology. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  Educational  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  townships  of  Economy, 
Daugherty  and  New  Sewickley.  The  ladies 
of  each  district  provided  an  excellent  dinner 
for  all  who  attended ;  and  nearly  all  the 
teachers  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
meeting.  The  exercises  were  interspersed 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  thus 
the  days  were  made  socially  interesting  as 
well  as  intellectually  profitable. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts  :  Two  joint  county 
local  institutes  were  held— one  at  Roaring 
Spring,  Blair  county,  the  other  at  Saxton, 
in  Bedford.  At  Saxton  we  had  65  teachers 
present.  Great  interest  was  manifested  at 
all  the  sessions.  Meetings  were  also  held 
at  New  Paris,  Coaldale,  Woodbury,  Riddles- 
bury,  Hopewell,  Monroe  and  Prov.  East 
townships.  Large  audiences  greeted  us  at 
all  the  points  named. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  The  last  local  insti- 
tute for  the  season  was  held  at  Sinking 
Spring.  It  was  attended  by  83  teachers. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Hancher  and  ex-Supt.  David  S. 
Keck  were  the  principal  instructors.  The 
plan  by  which  the  county  was  divided  into 
institute  districts  has  given  excellent  satis- 


faction. Almost  every  teacher  of  the  county 
was  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  meetings, 
and  nearly  all  responded  readily  when 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  various  dis- 
cussions. The  raising  of  a  flag  on  the  pub- 
lic school  building  .of  Kutztown,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  was  attended 
by  over  500  people.  The  flag  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  Gehring.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Dunkelberger,  Secretary 
of  the  School  Board,  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes,  anS 
the  County  Superintendent. 

Bi,air— Supt.  Wertz:  We  have  visited 
every  school  in  the  county  once.  The  at- 
tendance is  generally  better  than  we  ever 
found  it  before.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
compulsory  school  law,  which  has  had  the 
eflect  of  causing  regular  attendance  on  the 
part  of  some  pupils  who  were  seldom  found 
in  school  prior  to  this  year.  The  interest 
taken  in  school  work  throughout  the  county 
is  highly  encouraging.  A  joint  district  in- 
stitute for  the  southern  part  of  Blair  county 
and  the  northern  part  of  Bedford  was  held 
at  Roaring  Spring,  February  27.  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended,  and  the  exercises 
were  instructive  and  interesting. 

Carbon— Supt.  Beisel :  The  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary was  a  red-letter  day  for  Lehighton,  in 
the  dedication  of  its  handsome  eight-room 
building.  Long  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  exercises  the  building  was  crowded. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  in  attendance 
reached  5,000.  The  citizens  of  the  place 
pride  themselves  on  having  the  finest  and 
most  convenient  school  building  in  the 
county.  It  is  probably  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  Lehigh  valley.  Many  thanks  to 
the  school  directors  of  Lehighton. 

Clearfiei^d — Supt.  Weaver  :  Three  ed- 
ucational meetings  were  held  during  Jan- 
uary— at  Curwensville,  Ansonville  and 
Brisbin.  The  re-union  at  Curwensville  was 
unusually  well  attended,  and  great  interest 
manifested  by  the  citizens.  At  Ansonville 
the  discussions  were  spirited.  Although 
the  citizens  did  not  turn  out  in  great  num- 
bers, there  was  evidence  of  deep  interest  in 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  the  diflerent  methods  of  discipline 
and  township  high  schools  were  productive 
of  good  results.  Three  local  institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  of  February — at 
Westover,  Pennfield  and  Wallaceton.  All 
were  well  attended  by  citizens  and  teachers. 
The  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  citizens 
of  the  community  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
schools. 

Clinton— Supt.  Snyder  :  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Clinton  County  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Lock  Haven,  Januar>' 
2p  and  30.  The  topics  discussed  were  :  Ver- 
tical penmanship  ;  Pollard  System  of  Read- 
ing ;  High  School  courses  ;  Basis  for  Pro- 
motion ;  How  to  secure  Individual  Work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil ;  How  can  the  County 
Institute  be  made  more  useful  ?  The  meet- 
ing was  very  satisfactory. 
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Columbia — Supt.  Miller:  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  in  Montour  township,  where 
the  teachers  were  certainly  very  much  bene- 
fited by  the  work  of  the  day;  and  in  Orange- 
ville,  where  the  townships  of  Orange,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  Fishing  Creek  co-operated  in 
producing  an  excellent  programme.  Prof. 
Detwiler,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
Prof.  Sterner,  supervising  principal  of  the 
Bloomsburg  schools,  gave  interesting  talks 
in  connection  with  the  valuable  papers  read 
by  the  teachers. 

CuMBERi^AND — Supt.  Bryucr :  Local  in- 
stitutes have  been  held  at  Mt.  Holly,  New- 
ville,  and  Mechanicsburg.  The  progressive 
teachers  attended  and  took  an  active  part. 
Many  of  those  who  absented  themselves 
need  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  these 
institutes.  Their  absence  shows  their  lack 
of  interest  in  their  work.  If  they  wish  to 
continue  in  the  profession,  improvement  in 
this  line  will  be  necessary.  Much  interest 
was  centered  in  the  election  of  school  direc- 
tors. We  are  trying  to  eliminate  politics, 
and  make  the  worth  of  men  paramount.  It 
is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  eooa  men  **  turned 
down  "  for  partisan  or  other  selfish  reasons. 
I  have  requested  all  the  ministers  in  the 
county  to  preach  a  special  sermon  upon 
•*  Education,**  dwelling  upon  the  duties  of 
parents,  etc.    It  is  having  a  good  effect. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney  :  All  the  districts  in 
the  county  are  holding  local  institutes  and 
doing  work  which  is  just  what  the  teachers 
need  in  methods,  principles  of  teaching,  and 
in  class-drill  work.  In  most  cases  two 
adjacent  districts  have  united  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  the  work  is  done  by  leading 
teachers  and  district  superintendents  of  our 
own  county.  These  meetings  can  be  made 
a  success  when  we  have  thorough  District 
supervision,  and  in  no  other  way.  During 
the  month  of  February  institutes  were  held 
in  Horton,  Spring  Creek,  Tay,  Jones  and 
Benezette  townships,  all  of  wnich  I  attended, 
taking  part  in  the  active  work  of  the  same. 
The  teachers  of  Elk  countv  are  very  much 
alive  this  winter,  and  much  good  is  result- 
ing from  the  various  meetings  that  are  held. 
Institutes  are  booked  for  each  Saturday  dur- 
ing March.  Prof.  J.  B.  Reese,  principal  of 
the  Ridgway  schools,  died  February  25th, 
after  a  month's  illness.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Shippensburg  for  burial.  In  his 
death  Elk  county  loses  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful teachers. 

Erie  —Supt.  Morrison:  Educational  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Venanj^o,  Springfield, 
Greenfield,  Conneaut,  Amity,  Elk  Creek, 
North  East,  Greene,  Franklin,  Summit, 
Mill  Creek,  Harbor  Creek,  Waterford, 
Wayne  and  Fairview,  Concord  and  Wash- 
ington, during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  Judging  from  reports  received, 
they  were  both  interesting  and  profitable 
gatherings. 

Fayette — Supt.  Porter:  There  have  been 
two  new  school  houses  built  and  schools 
opened  in  them  since  the  holidays — one  in 


Connellsville  township  and  one  in  Union. 
A  new  room  has  been  added  to  the  Connells- 
ville schools.  Our  course  of  study  is  ready 
for  the  printer.  The  local  institutes  during 
the  present  tenn  have  kept  up  their  previ- 
ous good  record,  accomplishing  much  good, 
especially  for  rural  schools.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  teachers  will  attend  State  Nor- 
mals and  local  schools  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Fulton — Supt.  Chestnut:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  once,  and  twenty-six  the  sec- 
ond time;  of  the  latter  number,  directors  ac- 
companied in  twenty- one.  Nearlv  all  are 
in  good  condition.  Blanks  have  been  pre- 
pared, by  which  we  report  the  condition  of 
everything  in  regard  to  school  houses, 
grounds,  furniture,  maps,  reference  books, 
black-boards,  water-closets,  etc.  I  hope  to 
accomplish  something  by  these  reports. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy:  Five  local  in- 
stitutes and  four  educational  meetings  were 
held  during  the  month.  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Pass- 
more  lectured  at  the  Mount  Union  meeting; 
Rev.  Richard  Gilbert  at  Petersburg;  and 
Prof.  C.  C.  Ellis,  of  Juniata  College,  at  Mill 
Creek  and  Mapleton.  These  gentlemen 
were  greeted  by  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences, and  their  lectures  were  appreciated. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  The  work 
done  in  the  schools  is  very  satisfactory, 
with  but  few  exceptions.  Teachers  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  profession.  A 
number  of  local  institutes  have  been  held 
with  good  results. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall:  Our  first  local 
institute  was  held  at  McAlisterville,  January 
ist  and  2d.  A  large  number  of  patrons  were 
present,  and  much  interest  was  manifested 
mthe  discussions  by  the  teachers  present. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Reighard,  Edward  Davis,  Philip 
Weber  and  the  County  Superintendent  took 
part  in  the  discussions.  Teachers  should 
remember  that  these  institutes  are  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  professional  im- 
provement. There  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
comparison  of  views  and  methods.  The  en- 
thusiasm awakened  is  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  teachers,  but  also  to  parents  and  pupils. 
The  progress  of  our  schools  has  been 
greatly  hindered  by  an  epidemic  among 
teachers  and  cliildren.  The  attendance  has 
been  very  irregular  in  consequence,  and  a 
number  of  our  teachers  were  obliged  to  close 
school  for  two  or  more  weeks.  Mr.  Robert 
Innis,  one  of  our  directors,  died  January 
28th,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  elected 
director  last  spring,  and  in  the  brief  time 
in  which  he  served  he  proved  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive school  man.  The  directors  of  Beale 
have  decided  to  establish  a  township  High 
School  at  Academia,  the  school  term  to  be- 

gin  September,  1897.  Local  Institutes  were 
eld  at  McCoysville,  McAlisterville,  Rich- 
field and  Thompsontown.  Prof.  C.  C.  Ellis, 
of  Juniata  College,  delivered  an  able  and 
instructive  lecture  at  McCovsville  and 
Thompsontown,  on  **  Boys  and  Boyhood.** 
Prof.  Noetling,  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal, 
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was  with  us  at  Richfield,  and  did  much  to 
make  the  institute  a  success  by  assisting  in 
the  discussions  and  lecturing  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  During  the 
month  I  attended  local  institutes  at  Car- 
bondale,  Dalton  and  Moosic;  also  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  high  school  building  at  Wav- 
erly.  This  is  a  commodious  building  of  four 
rooms,  tumished  with  single  desks,  and 
slate  blackboards,  with  the  Fuller  and  War- 
ren system  of  heating  and  ventilation  and 
dry  sanitary  closets;  cost,  about  Jio.ooo. 
Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  opening,  and  a  large  audience  was  pres- 
ent. Addresses  were  delivered  by  A.  J.  Col- 
bum,  Esq.  Rev.  S.  S.  Kennedy,  Messrs.  A. 
D.  Dean,  D.  B.  Replogle,  W.  A.  Sanford, 
and  J.  C.  Taylor.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  old  Madison  Academy,  which 
was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  new 
structure.  Mr.  Colburn,  speaking  for  the 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  school.  Mr.  Dean,  President 
of  the  Board,  accepted  the  eift.  Messrs. 
Replogle  and  Sanford  were  former  princi- 
pals oi  the  school  and  gave  some  interesting 
reminiscences.  Mr.  Taylor  spoke  on  * 'Con- 
ditions necessary  to  a  successful  school." 
Our  county  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  School  Directors 
by  directors  Wm.  Repp,  of  Old  Forge;  Jas. 
J.  O'Malley,  of  Oliphant;  F.  L.  Carr,  of 
Elmhurst;  John  P.  Moore,  of  Jefferson;  and 
the  County  Superintendent. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  I  have  visited  all 
the  scnools  twice,  excepting  those  of  Heid- 
elberg, Jackson  and  the  two  Annvilles.  We 
have  fewer  failures  than  heretofore,  yet  some 
of  our  teachers  can  and  ought  to  do  better. 
In  every  school  I  have  made  an  examination 
of  the  work  done  in  one  particular  grade. 
In  a  general  way,  the  results  were  satisfac- 
tory. The  chief  thing  lacking  is  thorough- 
ness. Too  many  teachers  move  too  rapidly 
through  the  text  book.  Quite  a  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Newmanstown. 
The  teachers  of  North,  South  and  West 
Lebanon,  Independent  and  North  Cornwall 
districts  held  a  successful  institute  Febru- 
ary 26th  and  27th,  at  Avon.  On  Friday 
evening  Prof.  Edwin  Brightbill  gave  an 
excellent  lecture.  On  Saturday  evening 
Hon.  Henry  Houck  delivered  one  of  his 
popular  lectures  to  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  On  February 
13th,  a  fine  new  school  building  was  dedi- 
cated at  Broadway,  Plymouth  township. 
This  building  is  by  far  tne  best  ever  erected 
in  the  township.  It  is  up  to  date  in  all  of 
its  appointments,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  school  management  of  that  town- 
ship. It  contains  eight  rooms,  and  will  re- 
sult in  the  grading  of  the  schools  in  that 
section.  On  the  22d  of  February,  the  new 
six- room  building  at  Askam,  Hanover  town- 
ship, was  formally  opened.  A  large  audience 
assembled  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  the 


addresses  and  to  assist  in  the  exercises.  All 
were  pleased  with  the  new  building  and 
appeared  to  have  an  enjoyable  time.  The 
schools  of  Hanover  are  now  all  graded.  The 
schools  of  Kingston  borough  are  doing  very 
good  work  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Fenstermacher.  Sugar  Loaf  and  Butler 
townships  are  looking  after  their  schools 
carefully  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  flourishing  condition. 

McKean  —  Supt.  Myers :  During  the 
month  local  institutes  were  held  at  Custer 
City  and  Mt.  Alton.  Both  were  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 
On  February  6th,  a  local  institute  was  held 
at  Sawyer  City.  A  three-day  session  of 
McKean  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Mt.  Jewett.  The  meeting  was  a 
success.  Instructors  from  out  of  the  county 
were  present. 

Mifflin  —  Supt.  Cooper:  During  the 
month  I  visited  forty- six  schools.  Thirteen 
directors  and  five  patrons  accompanied  me 
at  different  times.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  a  number  of  the  schools  had  been  vis- 
ited by  the  directors.  Suitable  blanks  for 
full  report  of  data  relative  to  books  and  sup- 
plies have  been  forwarded  to  each  teacher. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  one 
of  our  districts  on  account  of  unnecessary 
expense  imposed  upon  the  district  by  per- 
sons taking  undue  advantage  of  the  special 
privileges  accorded  soldiers'  children.  The 
wisest  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
such  privilege  admit  that  the  law  is  wrong. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  The  first  of  a 
series  of  local  institutes  was  held  at  Brod- 
headsville.  Thirty-four  teachers,  represent- 
ing six  townships,  were  in  attendance.  An 
appreciative  audience  gave  inspiration  to 
tne  occasion.  In  addition  to  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  teachers.  Prof.  E.  T.  Kun- 
kel.  Principal  of  Fairview  Academy,  gave  a 
practical  talk  on  *'  Deductive  and  Inductive 
Teaching."  The  teachers  resolved,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  meet  in  a  Local  Institute 
every  two  weeks  in  the  west  end  of  the 
county.  Among  the  interesting  events  of 
the  month  was  the  formal  opening^  of  the 
new  school  building  at  Brodheadsville.  It 
is  a  neat  substantial  building,  containing 
two  rooms,  supplied  with  slate  blackboards 
and  comfortable  furniture.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  C.  B.  Staples,  Esq.,  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Co.  Supt.  Serfass,  Prof.  E.  T.  Kunkel, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Lowry  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brong. 
The  four  local  institutes  which  I  conducts 
during  the  month  proved  interesting  occa- 
sions. Excellent  work  was  done  by  the 
teachers  whose  names  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme ;  and  much  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  directors  and  patrons  in  attendance. 

Montour— Supt.  Steinbach :  The  new 
house  on  Sidler  Hill,  in  Mahoning  township, 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied. 
The  building  is  a  model  one  for  a  country 
school,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
board  of  directors.  Teachers'  meetings  have 
been  held  monthly  in  the  following  districts: 
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Limestone,  Liberty  and  Valley.  Teachers, 
directors,  patrons  and  pupils  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  these  meetings,  and  have 
co-operated  to  make  them  a  success.  The 
directors  are  doing  more  visiting  this  year 
than  ever  before.  During  this  month  many 
of  our  schools  have  been  nearly  broken  up 
by  sfckness  among  the  children.  With  this 
exception,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  in  good 
working  order. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  Three  very 
successful  local  institutes  were  held  during 
the  month.  At  Bath  and  Pen  Argyl  we 
were  assisted  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  who 
lectured  to  crowded  houses.  I  visited  the 
Lower  Saucon  schools  for  the  second  time. 
This  district  has  an  eight  months'  term. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  first 
four  months  is  above  90  in  every  school  ex- ' 
cept  one.  The  teachers  report  all  the  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  tnirteen  years  in 
school.  The  compulsory  law  is  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction;  in  many  districts  it  has 
increased  the  percentage  of  attendance. 

Northumberland-— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  on  the  wane  in 
Northumberland  county.  Two  sixty- foot 
poles  were  raised  in  Lewis  township,  from 
which  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Success- 
ful local  institutes  were  held  at  Leek  Kill 
and  Northumberland.  Three  or  four  night 
schools  are  conducted  in  each  of  the  town- 
ships of  Coal  and  Mt.  Carmel.  The  necessity 
for  them  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  boys  must  work  about  the  coal- break- 
ers during  the  day.  Mt.  Carmel  has  four 
more  regular  teachers  this  year  than  last. 
The  compulsory  law  seems  to  be  working 
well  in  that  district.  Four  central  local 
institutes  were  held  in  February.  Prof.  J. 
A.  Dewitt,  formerly  teacher  of  manual 
training  at  Bloomsburg  Normal,  assisted  at 
Hern  don  and  Snydertown.  Flag  poles  were 
raised  at  Delaware  Run  and  Stony  Batter 
in  Delaware  township.  Maps  have  been 
placed  in  all  the  Delaware  schools.  Febru- 
ary 5th  was  parents'  and  patrons'  day  in 
the  schools — the  first  day  specially  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  very  well  ob- 
served. On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  met 
more  parents  and  patrons  in  two  schools, 
than  I  had  incidentally  met  there  during 
two  months  previous.  Saturday,  March 
27th,  has  been  set  for  holding  central  exam- 
inations in  the  rural  districts  throughout 
the  county.  The  attendance  at  these  ex- 
aminations last  year  was  very  good,  and  it 
looks  as  if  they  would  be  equally  well  at- 
tended this  j'ear: 

Pike—- Supt.  Sawyer:  The  results  ob- 
tained in  school  work  for  the  past  two 
months  have  not  been  very  encouraging. 
Irregularity  of  attendance,  due  to  sickness, 
has  not  only  broken  into  the  regular  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils,  but  has  been  a  hin- 
drance to  the  advancement  of  those  who 
were  able  to  be  present  every  day.  Con- 
tagious diseases  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  children  in  nearly  every  district,  and  a 


number  of  schools  were  closed  entirely  for 
several  weeks. 

Snyder— Supt.  Bowersox:  All  the  schools 
in  the  county  have  been  visited  once,  and 
very  many  the  second  time.  Thus  far,  less 
friction  between  the  patrons  and  teachers 
has  been  manifested  than  in  any  previous 
term  since  my  official  connection  with  the 
schools.  Many  of  the  patrons  have  visited 
the  schools  who  hitherto  failed  to  concern 
themselves  at  all.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  the  glad  day  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  all  the  people  will  • 
visit  their  respective  schools  at  least  twice 
in  each  term.  The  regular  local  institutes 
have  all  been  held.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  interest  in  these  meetings  is 
gradually  but  surely  increasing.  People 
take  it  that  these  are  the  occasions  to  ascer- 
tain the  purposes,  plans  and  hopes  of  their 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  institute  held  at  Fremont,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Perry,  West  Perry 
aud  Evandale.  Special  pains  were  taken  witn 
the  musical  part  of  the  programme.  The 
good  citizens  of  Fremont  heartily  entered  in 
the  matter,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  an 
orchestra,  full  and  complete,  for  the  occa-  ^ 
sion ;  it  certainly  rendered  invaluable  ser-  * 
vice.  The  shools  of  Beaver  township  were 
closed  by  order  of  the  local  board  of  health 
for  two  weeks,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria.  They  had  no  more  than  been 
reopened  when  the  grip  laid  hold  of  about  50 
percent,  ofthe  poplation,  with  a  correspond- 
ing serious  effect  upon  the  attendance. 
Washington's  brthday  was  appropriately 
observed  in  all  the  schools.  Susquehanna 
University  held  very  beautiful  commemo- 
rative exercises  in  the  college  chapel  on  the 
evening  of  the  day.  The  writer  addressed 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  on  the 
same  occasion  at  Liberty.  The  majority 
of  our  country  schools  will  close  the  last  of 
March. 

Somerset  —  Supt.  Pritts:  During  the 
month  local  institutes  have  been  held  in 
almost  every  district  in  the  county.  These 
are  well  attended  bv  teachers  and  the  public. 
The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  All  of  the 
schools  are  folio wing^  a  graded  course  of 
study.  The  schools  m  general  have  thus 
far  made  commendable  progress.  The 
dedicatory  exercises  for  the  new  school 
building  at  Meyersdale  were  held  February 
27.  It  IS  an  eight-room  building  with  all 
the  modem  improvements,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  It  18  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  county  will  emulate 
Meyersdale  in  this  respect. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Meylert:  The  teachers 
of  Klkland  township  have  organized  a 
district  institute  and  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings. This  indicates  a  progressive  spirit. 
The  Berkey  system  of  grading  has  been 
adopted  by  all  but  four  townships,  and  is 
proving  a  great  benefit.    It  leads  to  better 
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work,  secures  more  regular  attendance, 
keeps  the  older  pupils  from  leaving  school 
before  completing  the  course,  and  checks 
the  tendency  to  give  undue  attention  to  one 
branch  of  study  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
The  directors  of  Forks  and  Shrewsbury 
townships'  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
their  progressive  policy  in  furnishing  all 
their  rooms  with  natural  slate  black-boards. 
This  will  not  only  increase  the  efBcienc};;  of 
their  schools,  but  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  true  economy.  Within  the  past  seven 
years  enough  money  has  been  wasted  in 
this  county  in  the  purchase  of  high-priced 
charts  and  other  unnecessary  apparatus 
to  furnish  every  school-room  in  the  county 
with  the  finest  natural  slate  blackboards. 

Susquehanna  —  Supt.  Moxley  :  The 
school  year  and  its  work  are  drawing  to  a 
close.  Teachers  have  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  the  study  of  advanced  methods. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  studying  Page's 
**  Theory  and  Practice,*'  which  was  adopted 
at  our  last  County  Institute  as  a  professional 
text-book,  and  upon  which  the  superintend- 
ent may  base  his  examinations  in  Theory 
and  Practice  for  provisional  certificates. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  local 
teachers' meetings.  The  compulsory  school 
law  has  been  carefully  enforced  in  nearly 
every  district,  with  only  an  occasional  in- 
stance of  continued  rebellion  against  the 
law.  There  are  some  features  of  the  law 
that  should  be  changed.  The  delay  in  re- 
ceiving the  State  appropriation  has  em- 
barrassed several  districts  in  their  financial 
matters.  A  uniform  system  of  graduation 
for  the  graded  schools  has  been  adopted  to 
take  effect  in  1898.  I  have  visited  nearly 
350 schools;  find  them  doing  excellent  work 
as  a  rule;  a  failure  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion. Examinations  for  provisional  certifi- 
cates will  begin  April  26th. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly:  During  the  month 
of  January  successful  educational  meetings 
were  held  in  each  of  the  following  districts: 
Union,  Jackson,  Liberty,  Mainesburg,  and 
Tioga.  Wellsboro  is  now  occupying  the 
new  eight-room  brick  buildinc^  erected  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  Aug- 
ust. A  local  institute  at  Little  Marsh, 
Farmers'  institutes  at  Mansfield  and  Wells- 
boro, and  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  were  the  leading  educational  events 
of  the  month  of  February.  The  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  well  attended  by  teach- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  all  the 
exercises,  including  lectures,  addresses, 
papers,  discussions,  etc.,  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  The  ^ood  effect 
of  our  institute  is  plainly  seen  in  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  some  of  the 
schools.  Nearly  all  the  townships  and  bor- 
oughs have  organized  institutes,  reading 
circles,  or  improvement  societies.  Several 
very  good  local  institutes  have  been  held. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers, 


pupils,  parents,  and  friends  of  education  in 
general.  Probably  the  most  interesting  I 
was  the  one  held  at  Hartleton  by  the  teach-  | 
ers  of  Hartley;  Hartleton  and  Lewis  town-  j 
ships.  The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  ' 
discussion  of  educational  topics  in  an 
'*open  parliament"  way,  with  good  re-  ' 
suits;  the  afternoon,  to  papers,  class  drills, 
and  methods;  the  evening,  to  civics,  recita- 
tions, and  lectures  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Snyder  and  Union.  The  large 
church,  in  which  the  sessions  were  held, 
could  not  accommodate  all  who  desired 
admission.  Washington's  birthday  was 
generally  observed  by  rendering  some  pro- 
gramme appropriate  to  the  day.  Each 
school  in  Lewisburg  was  supplied  with 
speakers  from  the  G.  A.  R.  Post.  Dr.  Per- 
nne,  of  Bucknell  University,  addressed  the 
students  of  the  High  School  on  **  Washing- 
ton as  a  Boy." 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Five  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  this  month,  and  they  were 
all  very  successful.  French  Creek  district 
built  two  new  school-houses  last  fall;  they 
are  holding  their  first  session  of  school  in 
them  this  winter. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  During  the 
month  eleven  educational  meetings  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  countj'.  Feb- 
ruary 5th  was  observed  as  Parents'  Day. 
The  rural  schools  report  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  visitors  during  the  day;  the  towns,  from 
twenty  to  eighty-two.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  people  observed  the  day  was  very 
encouraging.  A  large  number  of  the  schools 
celebrated  the  *' Twenty -second"  with  ap- 
propriate exercises.   Our  schools  doing  well. 

Westmorei^and— Supt.  Ulerich  :  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  our  schools 
were  never  in  such  excellent  condition. 
The  attendance  is  much  larger  and  more 
regular  than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to 
several  forces,  viz;  the  compulsory  school 
law,  better  teachers,  and  more  painstaking 
and  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  the 
directors.  The  compulsory  law  is  a  success, 
although  in  our  judgment  it  has  some  seri- 
ous defects.  It  should  provide  for  a  longer 
period  of  attendance — say  from  seven  years 
to  fourteen  years  inclusive,  and  for  at  least 
four-fifths  of  each  school  term.  It  should 
also  provide  for  a  more  systematic  enroll- 
ment of  the  pupils,  so  that  children  moving 
from  one  district  to  another  during  the 
school  year  will  come  specifically  under  the 
law.  It  should  be  more  definite  relative  to 
the  imposing^  and  collecting  of  fines.  With 
these  and  minor  changes,  the  law  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  state.  Our  teachers  are 
becoming  more  professional  and  more  de- 
voted to  their  work  with  each  succeeding' 
year.  Each  summer's  vacation  finds  huii- 
areds  of  them  attending  one  or  other  of  the 
many  excellent  training  schools.  Local  in- 
stitutes and  teachers'  meetings  are  almost 
everywhere,  and  public  interest  is  manifest 
by  large  gathenngs  and  close  attention. 
Directors  for  the  most  part  are  wide-awake 
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and  anxious  that  the  children  of  Westmore- 
land county  shall  have  equal  advantages 
-with  those  of  any  other.  In  proof  of  this, 
"better  school  houses  are  beiug^  built,  better 
teachers  employed,  a  longer  term  estab> 
lished,  more  and  better  apparatus  purchased, 
and  much  interest  felt  m  the  deliberations 
of  thf  Directors'  Association.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  held  during 
the  week  of  the  County  Institute,  resolutions 
^were  adopted  providing  for  a  two  days*  ses- 
sion instead  of  one,  for  representation  in  the 
State  Association,  and  for  a  committee  to  ar- 
range a  programme  for  the  work  of  the  next 
convention.  The  spirit  of  the  teachers  during 
every  session  of  our  recent  County  Institute 
was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  every 
citizen  attending,  and  the  high  educational 
tone  of  the  entire  institute  was  the  frequent 
remark  of  every  instructor.  We  have  had 
four  very  successful  institutes  during  the 
past  month.  The  first,  held  in  Hempfield 
township,  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
teachers.  Many  topics  of  general  interest 
were  discussed.  The  second  was  held  in 
Mt.  Pleasant  township,  where  some  forty 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  This  township 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  excellent  in- 
stitutes, and  this  one  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  best  ever  held.  Donegal  and 
Cook  townships  held  a  joint  institute, 
which  was  highly  successful,  both  as  to  at- 
tendance and  interest.  Possibly  the  most 
successful  meeting  of  the  month  was  held 
at  West  Newton.  This  was  a  union  affair, 
and  a  number  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
county  were  present  and  gave  interesting 
addresses.  Among  these  were:  Messrs  J.  L. 
Spiegel,  of  E.  Greensburg;  A.  A.  Streng,  of 
Latrobe ;  W.  M.  Swingle,  of  Greensbure 
Seminary;  C.  E.  Heller,  of  Greensburg  hieh 
school,  and  E.  L.  Stoner,  of  Scottdale. 
Enthusiastic  institutes  have  been  reported 
from  Unity  and  Deny  townships. 

Wyoming— Supt.  Jarvis:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  river 
have  been  visited.  The  directors  in  Me- 
hoopany  township  have  built  several  new 
out-houses  and  procured  slate  blackboards 
for  a  few  of  the  schools.  During  the  Janu- 
ary term  of  court,  Mehoopany  was  set  off 
as  an  independent  district.  The  schools 
throughout  the  county  are  as  a  rule  in  good 
working  order ;  yet  in  several  instances 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  every- 
where all  opportunities  for  making  a  step 
forward  should  be  seized  and  utilized. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak:  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  simple  lessons  in 
natural  history  were  introduced  into  all  the 
grades  below  the  high  school.  The  teachers 
^  ovided  themselves  with  *' First  Steps  in 
scientific  Knowledge,"  by  Paul  Bert,  and 
small  magnifying  glasses,  and  they  have 
entered  into  the  work  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. Many  objects  are  bein^  examined  and 
studied  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  Thirty-two  new  botany 
presses  have  oeen  added  to  the  apparatus  of 


the  high  school.  A  number  of  changes 
m^de  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have,  we 
think,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 
The  work  is  moving  along  successfully. 

Bethlehem— Supt.  Twitmyer:  We  have 
arranged  for  a  series  of  educational  meetings 
to  be  held  in  our  High  School  assembly 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  progress  of  our  schools  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  first  one 
will  be  addressed  by  Supt.  James  M.  Cough- 
lin,  of  Wilkesbarre,  February  19;  the  second 
by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Phillips,  of  West  Chester,  in 
March;  and  a  third,  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
some  time  in  April. 

Braddock — Supt.  Keefer:  We  held  an  in- 
stitute on  January  21st.  Miss  Soles  gave  a 
class  drill  in  number  work,  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  oral  method  over  the 
written.  The  grade  averaged  a  little  over 
nine  years.  Tliey  were  third  year  pupils. 
They  added,  subtracted  and  divided  fractions 
readily  and  rapidly.  Supt.  Hamilton  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  on  **  How  to  get  pupils 
to  think  in  arithmetical  studies." 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  An  interesting 
meeting  of  High  School  principals  of  the 
county  was  held  in  Bristol,  January  16.  An 
excellent  paper  on  "The  Attitude  of  the 
Principal  to  his  Assistants,"  was  read  by 
Prof.  Moore,  of  Morrisville.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Sellers ville,  April  17. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Fickinger:  Our 
bi-weekly  institutes  continue  very  interest- 
ing. At  the  last  session.  Rev.  J.  T.  Sherrard, 
of  this  city,  by  request  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, gave  a  very  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing address  in  support  of  the  teaching 
of  vocal  music  in  our  schools.  We  hope  to 
get  both  that  and  drawing  into  the  scnools 
next  year,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Board, 
the  condition  of  the  finances  will  permit. 

DuBois — Supt.  Greene:  I  believe  the 
schools  have  never  been  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  now.  The  organization  is  complete 
and  harmonious.  Each  school  is  regarded 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  entire  system. 
The  schools  are  free  from  the  agitation  and 
criticism  that  have  at  times  in  the  past 
marred  their  progress  and  destroyed  tneir 
usefulness.  Ihe  teachers  are  progressive, 
loyal,  and  devoted  to  their  duties,  working 
more  hours  than  those  by  which  the  school 
day  is  measured.  The  pupils  are  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  books  and 
supplies,  and  are  generally  well  interested 
in  their  school  work.  Parents  in  general 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  the 
schools  are  doing,  which  is  a  good  indica- 
tion. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottingham:  The  applica- 
tion of  the  compulsory  law,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects this  city,  shows  the  following,  results:' 
Whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  thirteen  returned  by  the  asses- 
sors, 1460;  of  this  number  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools  1443;  leaving  seventeen  not  in 
attendance.  Of  this  number  one  is  an  inva- 
lid,^so  that  there  are  .only  sixteen  children 
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in  the  entire  district  amenable  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Assembly. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose:  A  new 
twelve-room  building,  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  was  dedicated  in  January.  It 
contains  all  modem  conveniences,  and  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Pease  Com- 
bination System  of  warm  air  and  steam.  A 
second  twelve-room  building  for  the  western 

?art  of  the  city  was  dedicated  in  February, 
his  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  school 
building  in  the  city.  It  is  built  of  buff 
colored  orick  with  brown-stone  trimmings. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and 
are  supplied  with  all  conveniences.  It  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  steam— indirect 
radiation — a  fan  driven  by  an  engine. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman:  We  are  now 
enjoying  the  fifth  series  of  University  Ex- 
tension lectures.  This  is  upon  the  Tudor 
History  of  England,  bv  Dr.  Warfield,  Presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College.  His  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  proving  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  sessions 
are  held  in  the  High  School  auditorium,  the 
free  use  of  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
controllers. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  The  sixth  month  of  the  term  has  closed 
with  everything  running  in  smooth  order. 
Our  district  institute  has  been  the  means  of 
imparting  valuable  and  useful  information 
concerning  discipline,  methods,  etc. ,  etc.  In 
fact,  a  general  desire  to  extend  and  widen 
the  stock  of  knowledge  and  the  measure  of 
qualifications  seems  to  pervade  the  great 
majority  of  our  teachers. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  In  the  after- 
noon of  February  22nd,  appropriate  exercises 
were  held.  The  attendance  of  pupils  was 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  usual  number, 
there  being  too  many  outside  attractions. 
Our  present  senior  class  in  the  high  school 
is  now  gettine  a  good  review  of  the  common 
school  branches.  We  can  report  progress 
along  all  lines  of  educational  work.  The 
monthly  teachers'  institute  was  devoted  to 
psychology  and  child  study,  as  given  in 
*•  Educational  Foundations.*'  We  know 
full  well  that  these  are  only  an  aid  in  under- 
standing the  child  himself.  Teachers  gen- 
erally are  coming  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
knowing  the  nature  of  that  upon  which  they 
are  called  to  work. 

Johnstown — Supt.  Berkey:  Our  schools 
have  just  passed  the  middle  of  the  term,  and 
the  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  441  over 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  usual  mid-term  promotions  have  been 
made,  but  without  naving  pupils  change 
teachers.  It  is  best,  we  think,  to  have 
pupils  remain  under  the  same  teacher  for  the 
full  term.  The  work  accomplished  thus  far 
by  the  schools  is  very  generally  satisfactory. 
The  board  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
new  four-room  brick  building  in  the  twelfth 
ward,  to  cost  %i  i  ,668.  It  has  also  advertised 
for  plans  for  a  new  high  school  building,  to 
cost  about  $75,060.    Friday,  Febniary  i^th, 


was  ** Visitors'  Day"  in  the  city  schools, 
and  the  records  show  almost  3000  visits 
made  during  the  day.  This  is  most  encour- 
aging, as  it  shows  local  interest  and  coopera- 
tion. An  educational  convention  was  held 
February  19th  and  20th,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  Miss  Leonard, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Elder,  and  others.  Besides  many 
directors  and  citizens,  130  teachers  were  in 
attendance. 
LEBANON—Supt.  Boger:  The  schools  very 

fenerally  celebrated  Washington's  Birthday 
y  patriotic  exercises.  At  the  Garfield 
building  there  was  an  additional  attraction. 
The  three  camps  of  the  P.  O.  S.  A.  of  our 
city  placed  the  national  colors  in  each  of  the 
school-rooms,  and  presented  a  large  flag  to 
grace  the  top  of  the  building.  Supt.  Boger, 
a  member  ot  Camp  254,  presented  the  flags, 
and  Director  Jacob  K.  Funk  received  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

McKEESPORT—Supt.  Brooks:  At  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  our  citizens,  the  Board  of 
Education  organized  an  evening  school. 
The  attendance  is  far  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected. Provision  had  been  made  for  two 
rooms,  but  the  attendance  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  now  we  have  nine  teachers  em- 
ployed and  over  400  pupils  enrolled.  We 
have  a  manufacturing  community,  and  the 
young  people  come  m  from  the  mills  and 
shops,  all  seeming  eager  to  learn.  The 
school  has  been  partially  s^raded  and  so  or- 
ganized as  to  afford  them  the  best  opportun- 
ity to  make  the  most  of  their  time.  The 
present  term  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  our  history. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Griflfiths:  The  new 
Washington  School  was  opened  January 
4th.  It  is  a  beautiful  eight- room  brick 
structure.  Only  four  rooms  are  occupied; 
others  will  be  furnished  as  needed. 

N.  Huntingdon  Twp.  {Westmoreland)— 
Supt.  Wamock:  A  parents*  meeting,  held 
in  Westmoreland  City,  February  26th,  was 
well  attended  and  enthusiastic.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Hon.  J.  B. 
Hammond,  Prof.  El  wood,  and  Rev.  Dunn. 
It  awakened  much  interest  in  school  work. 

Oil,  City— Supt.  Babcock:  We  have  se- 
cured a  marked  improvement  in  the  reading 
of  the  lower  grades  this  year.  This  has 
been  done  by  introducing  standard  literature 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils, 
and  using  it  in  the  reading  classes  of  the 
first  three  grades,  part  of  the  time,  instead 
of  the  regular  readers.  We  have  been  work- 
ing along  this  line  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  sufficient 
material  for  the  three  lower  grades,  especi- 
ally for  the  first  grade,  until  this  year.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  more  delight  and 
therefore  profit  even  a  chil<}  of  six  years  will 
take  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  masters  of 
expression,  than  in  the  trashy  stuff*  of  the 
First  Readers. 

Sharon — Supt.  McLaughry:  The  vertical 
writing  system  has  been  introduced  into  our 
schools,  and  we  ai^e  well  pleased  with  the 
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results.  We  have  a  regular  **  attendance 
ofl&cer/*  and  have  been  trying  to  enforce  the 
new  law,  but  find  that  it  is  weak  and  does 
not  accomplish  what  is  desired. 

SuNBURY — Supt.  Oberdorf:  A  resolution 
was  passed  by  our  board,  asking  the  citizens 
at  the  coming  February  election  to  permit 
them  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $15,000 
for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  new 
High  School  building.  The  new  High 
School  building  will  be  furnished  with 
electric  light  and  gas,  and  electric  bells;  it 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  towards  comple- 
tion. We  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  our  com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  auditorium, 
which  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
^00.  Our  School  Board  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  composed  of  twenty-seven  members 
— a  body  entirely  too  large  and  unwieldly 
for  the  transaction  of  business  in  a  city  of 
only  10,000  inhabitants.  We  hope  the  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature,  reducing  the 
number  to  two  in  each  ward,  may  become  a 
law. 

South  Easton— Supt.  LaBarre:  Appro- 
priate exercises  were  held  in  all  the  scnools 
during  the  afternoon  of  February  22nd. 
Our  bo3'S  and  girls  can  learn  the  lesson  to 
be  gained  from  the  life  of  Washington  far 
better  in  the  school-room  than  on  the 
streets.  Filling  the  mind  and  heart  with 
noble  sentiments,  inciting  in  pupils  a  love 
for  nobility  of  character,  is  far  better  than 
teaching  a  few  principles  of  science. 

TiTUSViLLE  — Supt.  Crawford:  All  our 
schools  celebrated  Washington's  birthday 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  school 
rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
patriotic  emblems,  flags,,  etc.  A  delegation 
from  the  G.  A.  R.  visited  each  room,  and 
many  of  them  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Kauflfman:  We  are  obtain- 
ing better  results  in  primary  reading  this 
year  than  ever  before.  We  are  using  the 
•'Improved  Pollard  Method."  English  in 
all  grades  is  our  greatest  weakness.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  strengthen  this  feature  of  the 
work  by  making  every  lesson  a  lesson  in 
English,  and  by  making  the  subject-matter 
of  the  various  branches  supply  subjects  for 
composition  work. 

Uniontown— Supt.  Smith:  The  month 
just  closed  has  been  the  most  successful  of 
the  present  term.  The  Board  placed  about 
$50  worth  of  apparatus  in  the  High  School 
laborator^r.  This,  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  previously  supplied,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  improved  work  in  physics.  At 
its  February  meeting,  our  Board  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  our  legislators  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  present  com- 
pulsory law,  making  the  age  limit  from  8 
to  16  years.  The  ** Twenty-second"  was 
observed  by  keeping  the  schools  open  all 
day  and  devoting  the  afternoon  to  a  Wash- 
ington history  lesson. 

West  Chester — Supt.  Jones:  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Darlington  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Girls*  Litf^rary  Society  on  what  she  learned 


in  Europe.  A  number  of  friends  have 
helped  to  adorn  the  high  school  room. 
Arthur  E.  Willauer,  class  of  '94,  has  given 
two  large  framed  drawings — one  of  the  new 
Gay  Street  building,  in  which  he  helped  the 
architect  in  making  the  drawings  ana  plans; 
the  other,  a  large  map  of  West  Cn ester 
drawn  to  a  scale.  James  C.  McRuth,  class 
of  '96,  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  a  red-tail 
hawk,  mounted.  Miss  Mary  I.  Stille,  two 
fine  engravings  nicely  framed  —  one,  a 
Stuart's  Washington;  the  other,  S.  F. 
Smith,  with  an  autograph  copy  of  his  famous 
national  hymn.  Prof.  D.  W.  Howard, 
framed  pictures  of  Lafayette  and  Franklin. 
Other  rooms  also  have  upon  their  walls 
pictures  neatly  framed.  Nearly  all  our 
teachers  make  use  of  Shepp*s  photographs, 
stereoscopic  views,  or  illustrated  paper 
clippings.  The  live  teacher  not  only  en- 
livens her  classes  with  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, but  she  also  gives  a  certain  savor  of 
culture  to  her  teaching  that  is  entirely  lack- 
ing in  some  other  rooms.  Happy  are  those 
children  whose  teacher  shows  them  how  to 
read  the  pictures. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board,  a  report  prepared  b^ 
the  library  committee  was  adopted.  This 
report  recommends  the  opening  of  the 
library  at  regular  intervals  to  the  pupils  of 
the  three  grammar  grades,  the  preparation 
for  the  district  report  of  a  list  of  the  books 
in  the  library  specially  useful  to  teachers, 
and  the  employment  of  an  additional  librar- 
ian for  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 
The  committee  is  now  discussing  plans  to 
increase  the  library  fund.  The  library  now 
contains  over  2500  volumes.  We  are  enforc- 
ing the  compulsory  school  law.  One  case 
that  has  come  under  my  notice  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  necessity  of  this  law. 
We  have  now  enrolled  in  school  and  attend- 
ing regularly  two  brothers  whose  parents 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances  ana  whose 
home  is  within  a  few  rods  of  a  school  build- 
ing. One  of  these  boys  is  ten  years  old  and 
the  other  is  twelve.  They  are  both  of  aver- 
age intelligence,  and  yet  they  have  gone  to 
school  so  little  that  neither  one  knows  any 
mote  than  the  ordinary  child  knows  after 
three  months  at  school.  We  have  found 
many  other  cases  that  prove  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  children  who 
must  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  We 
have  suflScient  room  in  our  different  build- 
ings to  accommodate  all  the  school  children 
of  this  city;  our  teachers  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  attend  faithfully  to  all  pupils  who  are 
sent  to  them,  but  also  to  make  great  efiforts 
to  secure  this  attendance;  the  schools  can  be 
made  attractive  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  is 
compelled  to  attend  long  enough  to  become 
interested  in  the  studies,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  board  will  object  to  any- 
thing but  a  vigilant  and  vigorous  policy  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  law.  During  the 
month  just  closed  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  among  the  youngest  pupils. 
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It  would  be  a  good  test  of  the  breadth  and  richness 
of  the  faith  of  any  sect  to  manifest  how  much  of  the 
whole  amplitude  of  the  organ,  from  its  rumbling  ground - 
tier  of  pipes  to  the  softest  lute-vibrations  it  would  call 
into  play.  No  sect  can  command  the  whole  chromatic 
gamut  which  the  Gosptl  ^sweeps.  Here  is  the  contin- 
ual call  for  charity  and  humilily  and  joy  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  Christianity.  It  needs  the  full  choir  of 
churches  for  its  expression.  It  cannot  spore  any  stop 
in  the  organ-gn)wth  of  history.  Each  new  sect  that 
endures  is  a  new  range  of  pipes  taking  up  a  slighted 


sentiment,  or  working  up  some  more  delicate  tone  or 
elaborate  variation  into  the  symphony  of  grace.  "We 
shall  drop  our  intellectual  differences  about  trinity  and 
unity,  free-will  and  constraining  grace,  when  we  reach 
Heaven.  But  we  shall  still  be  ranged,  there  as  here,  by 
the  sentiments  we  most  naturally  give  utterance  to. 
We  shall  see  then,  doubdess,  what  need  there  is  of  the 
utmost  power  of  every  party  to  celebrate  the  circle  of 
the  Divine  glory,  how  deep  is  the  justice,  how  high  the 
love,  how  w  ide  the  providence,  that  are  twined  into  the 
pure  harmony  of  the  heavenly  hallelujah  .--5terrA7«i^. 


SING  GLAD  SONGS  FOR  HIM. 


C.  F.  Gounod. 
Clara  Morton. 


Who     is     he  plants  for  the  days  to   come  I      Crown  him  wiih    laurel,  nor  po-ei  be  dumb! 


Sinjj     of  him,  shout  for  him,  tell     it     round,     Thegoodhchathdone.thepraischehath  won!  Let 


{Oak,  elm.  ma- pie  and  pine,  To  "strength  of  hills"  a  -  kin; 
Dew-drops  brit;ht  in  the  sun,  Gems  3iey  gleam  for  him! 
Vines    that     claml  cr   and  sway.      Sing  your  song    for      him! 


song 


re  -  sound. 


Plum,   pear,     ap-ple  and   vine —    lx)»    we  but      be  -  gin:         Fruit,  shade,  beauty  the  sign 
Bird  -  notes  thro*  the  woods  run,       E  -  den  dream  for      him;       Bees  hum, ''What  hath  he  done!* 
l^eaves  that     rus  -  tie    in      play,      Sing  your  song  for      him  I         Buds     fast    swelling  to  -  day. 


Of  royal   soul  with  -  in.  '\ 

Prais-es  teem  for  him.  I   To  all  he  hath  been*fond  lover,  I  ween,  Then  sing  glad  songs  for  him. 

Sing  )  our  song  for  him.  J 


t-i — I — 


I      I  ^1-g 
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THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  County  Superintendents  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  in  Convention  pursuant 
to  call  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, on  Wednesday,  March  lo, 
1897,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  at  Harrisburg,  and 
were  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
by  State  Superintendent  Schaeffer. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Principal  T.  B.  Noss,  of  California,  Pa., 
Normal  School. 

J.  D.  Pyott,  reporter  for  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  made  the  following 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  urged  to 
call  a  convention  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, but  I  hesitated  because  for  many  of 
you  a  week's  trip  to  Harrisburg  means  the 
expenditure  of  half  a  month's  salary.  But 
in  mv  judgment  a  convention  of  Superin- 
ents  has  at  last  become  a  necessity.  Many 
of  the  new  Superintendents  are  anxious  to 
compare  notes  with  the  veterans  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  whole  State  has  been  aroused  on 
educational  questions  as  never  before,  and 
it  is  veiy  difficult  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
new  legislation  which  is  proposed.  Direc- 
tors and  Superintendents,  who  are  expected 
to  carry  out  the  legislation  enacted  for 
schools,  have  a  right  to  know  what  new 
school  laws  are  proposed.  Past  experience 
has  shown  that  many  defects  can  be  elimin- 
ated from  school  legislation  if  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  school  officers  in 
all  portions  of  the  State.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  01  the  Legis- 
lature ;  it  is  certainly  true  of  those  whom  I 


know  personally,  and  I  infer  that  it  is  true 
of  all,  that  they  do  not  desire  to  harm  the 
Common  School  System  either  by  their 
measures  or  by  their  votes.  Perhaps  all  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
welcome  any  light  upon  school  questions 
which  the  Superintendents  and  other  ex- 
perts can  furnish.  Certainly  we  owe  it  to 
the  children  of  the  State  to  help  in  enacting 
good  laws,  to  point  out  features  which  may 
do  harm  in  our  own  sections  of  the  State; 
and  if  a  law  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  say  so 
with  emphasis. 

Moreover,  the  burning  of  the  State  capitol 
has  raised  new  issues.  Shall  we  reduce  the 
appropriation  to  our  schools,  and  thus 
oblige  the  children  to  rebuild  the  State 
Capitol?  In  another  Commonwealth  the 
Legislature  resolved  to  rebuild  the  State 
Capitol  at  a  cost  of  little  over  a  million; 
the  money  has  been  expended,  and  the 
builders  are  asking  for  another  million; 
meanwhile  the  children  are  growing  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the  schools 
are  said  to  be  suffering.  Let  us  show  our 
faith  in  the  promises  of  better  times  made 
during  the  last  campaign,  and  insist  on  it 
that  school  progress  shall  not  be  halted  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  years  in  which  we 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  our 
State  Capitol. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  you  on  securing 
this  place  of  meeting,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Harrisburg  Board  of  Control.  We  hope  to 
see  this  fine  large  room  filled  with  superin- 
tendents, members  of  the  Legislature  and 
citizens  of  Harrisburg  interested  in  educa- 
tion. I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the 
Governor  finds  it  impossible  to  bie  here  this 
morning.    You  would  all  enjoy  hearing  one 
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of  his  ringing  speeches  on  education,  for 
there  is  no  q^uestion  on  which  he  is  more 
eloquent.  His  words  at  the  late  School 
Directors*  Convention  were  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  heard  him. 

And  now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  regular 
programme.  You  know  it  is  sometimes 
claimed  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  best 
Institute  system  in  the  Union.  Our  teach- 
ers are  paid  for  their  time,  and  nearly  all  are 
in  attendance;  and  there  are   other   good 

goints.  Nothing  taxes  the  ability  of  a 
uperintendent  more  than  the  management 
of  nis  institute.  We  have  given  that  ques- 
tion first  place,  and  will  now  have  the 
paper. 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

Supt.  A.  M.  Hammers,  of  Indiana 
county,  was  introduced,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper: 

There  are  several  kinds  of  educational 
meetings  to  which  the  term  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute may  be  applied.  In  Pennsylvania  it 
usually  means  one  of  three:  First,  the 
Local  Institute,  held  by  the  teachers  of  a 
particular  township  or  school  district;  sec- 
ond, the  Joint  Institute,  in  which  the  teach- 
ers of  two  or  more  adjoining  townships  or 
districts  unite;  and  third,  the  County  or 
City  Institute,  held  annually  by  the  Super- 
intendent, as  required  by  law. 

The  time  allotted  for  this  paper  will  not 
permit  a  consideration  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Institutes  named,  hence  I  shall  touch 
only  upon  one — the  one  most  likely  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention, namely,  the  County  Institute. 

I  take  it  that  in  an  assemblage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Superintendents  the  County  Institute 
needs  no  apology  and  no  defense.  To  those 
who  are  tnorouehly  familiar  with  its  his- 
tory, who  have  closely  followed  its  rise  and 
development,  and  who  without  prejudice 
accord  to  it  its  present  full  measure  of  value 
as  an  educational  factor,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  one  great  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
common  school  system.  In  proof  of  this  I 
quote  from  ex-State  Superintendent  Waller, 
whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
makes  his  utterances  authoritative.  He 
sa3's:  '*  Measured  by  the  ability  of  the  in- 
structors, by  the  number  of  school  districts 
and  teachers  reached,  by  the  attendance  of 
the  public,  by  the  time  and  money  devoted 
to  it,  the  Pennsylvania  County  Institute 
has  not  its  like  in  any  other  State.'* 

The  thought  which  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  is  that  the  Institute  is  the  criter- 
ion by  which  the  ability  of  a  Superintend- 
ent is  gauged,  and  the  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  by  which  he  may  prove  his  right 
to  educational  leadership.  It  is,  when  prop- 
erly managed,  the  most  powerful  agency 
by  "which  he  may  impress  himself  on  the 
schools  under  his  charge ;  and  through 
which  he  may  remedy  existing  evils  and 
inaugurate   needed    reforms.      Aside  from 


this,  the  Superintendent's  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  In- 
stitute cannot  be  evaded.  The  Institute  is 
his;  the  law  wisely  gives  its  management 
and  control  into  his  hands:  if  it  is  a  success, 
it  reflects  his  good  judgment  and  energy; 
if  it  is  a  failure,  it  is  rightfully  accredited 
to  his  lack  of  efficiency— in  a  word,  the 
Institute  is  what  he  makes  it. 

The  great  power  then  for  good  which  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  has  been  exerted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  County  Institutes,  the 
personal  responsibility  for  their  proper 
management  which  rests  upon  us  as  Super- 
intendents, and  the  fact  that  about  $60,000 
are  paid  annually  for  instructors  and  talent, 
and  perhaps  $200,000  to  the  members  in 
attendance,  are  considerations  which  make 
it  obligatory  upon  us  to  permit  nothing 
to  be  done  by  which  their  efficiency  may  be 
lessened,  or  their  still  further  development 
retarded. 

I  wish  to  make  this  paper  practical  rather 
than  theoretical,  hence  I  shall  not  attempt 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  any  one  feature 
of  my  subject,  but  instead  shall  touch 
briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
annually  confront   the  Superintendent  in 

Preparing  for  this  most  important  feature  of 
is  work.  The  first  question  which  natur- 
ally suggests  itself  is,  when  to  begin  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Institute. 
The  answer  which  experience  dictates,  and 
one  which  we  would  do  well  to  heed,  is  this: 
'*  Just  as  far  in  advance  of  the  time  selected 
as  circumstances  will  permit."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  this  point.  We  are  all 
ready  to  admit  that  an  Institute  for  which 
the  arrangements  are  hurriedly  made,  and 
for  which  the  plans  are  but  partlv  matured, 
cannot  by  any  chance  result  in  tlie  highest 
possible  gooa  to  its  members;  and  that  the 
Superintendent  who  procrastinates  in  this 
particular  not  only  shows  a  lack  of  prudent 
forethought,  but  also  invites  failure. 

The  second  question.  When  shall  the  In- 
stitute be  held?  is  ^worthy  our  serious  con- 
sideration, but  cannot  be  answered  so  defi- 
nitely as  the  first.  In  this  as  in  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Institute,  the  Su- 
perintendent is  wisely  allowed  to  use  his 
own  judgment,  and  the  best  general  obser- 
vation that  can  be  made  is  that  the  week  se- 
lected should  be  the  one  best  suited,  under 
the  varying  local  conditions,  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county  in  question. 
There  are  a  few  counties  in  which  the  lack 
of  railroad  facilities  and  the  probability  of 
snow  blockades  make  an  early  date  neces- 
sary, but  in  the  remaining  ones  the  question 
still  obtains  whether  an   Institute  should 

Precede  or  follow  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
he  strongest  arguments  of  those  who  favor 
an  early  Institute  are  that  if  any  g[ood  is  to 
be  derived  from  it,  teachers  and  pupils  should 
have  the  advantage  of  it  during  all  of  the 
term,  and  that  after  a  school  is  once  organ- 
ized new  ideas  and  new  methods  cannot  be 
adopted   without  a  serious    loss  of  time. 
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These  arguments  seem  to  be  both  logical  and  1 
conclusive,  but  that  they  are  not  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
State  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  for  the  pres- 
ent school-year  forty-seven  of  the  sixty-six 
County  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary. Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for 
an  Institute  which  follows  the  opening  of 
the  schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed each  year  are  beginners.  These  are 
persons  who  have  not  yet  faced  the  respon- 
sibility and  who  have  not  yet  experienced 
the  difficult ies  of  the  school  room,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
help.  They  have  that  easy  self  assurance 
which  only  inexperience  can  give,  and  which 
makes  them,  in  their  own  minds,  equal  to 
any  and  all  emergencies ;  and  they  are  far 
more  prone  to  volunteer  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice than  to  accept  such  help  from  others. 
But  a  few  weeks  of  actual  service  usually 
dispel  their  illusions.  They  find  that  a  wide 
gulf  yet  separates  the  real  from  the  ideal 
school,  their  self-assurance  fails  them,  their 
fondly  cherished  theories  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  practice,  their  enthusiasm  wanes  as 
their  trials  increase,  and  then  they  come  to 
Institute  humble  learners,  ready  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  traveled  the  same 
road  they  are  traveling,  and  who  can  warn 
them  against  its  dangers  and  its  pitfalls. 
Other  arguments  pro  and  con  might  be  cited, 
but  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  an  Institute  can  only  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results  whose  members 
are  already  familiar  with  the  conditions 
governing  their  respective  schools,  and  who 
are  thus  able  to  select  from  the  work  of  the 
week  that  which  will  be  peculiarly  beneficial 
and  helpful  to  them.  It  is  claimed,  too,  by 
some — and  I  believe  the  claim  can  be  sub- 
stantiated— ^that  in  counties  where  the  mat- 
ter has  been  tested  by  actual  experiment  the 
balance  of  opinion  favor&a  date  ranging  from 
two  to  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
schools. 

A  third  question,  and  one  of  the  most  if 
not  the  most  important  with  which  my  sub- 
ject deals  is.  Whom  shall  we  employ  as  in- 
structors ?  One  of  the  few  educational  max- 
ims which  I  have  never  heard  contradicted 
is  this,  **  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,*' 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  say  with  the 
same  assurance,  "As  is  the  instructor,  so 
will  be  the  Institute."  In  any  phase  of 
Institute  work  the  position  of  an  instructor 
is  a  trying  one,  and  one  which  requires 
a  special  aptitude  and  fitness  for  it ;  but 
it  IS  often  doubly  so  in  the  County  In- 
stitute. In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  the  Institute  into  sections 
or  grades,  hence  the  Instructor  is  called  upon 
to  face  teachers  engaged  in  everjr  step  of  the 
work  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School, 
and  holding  positions  from  that  of  teacher  in 
the  remote  rural  school  to  that  of  Principal 


or  Superintendent  in  our  smaller  cities.  To 
be  master  of  such  a  situation,  and  to  so 
adapt  the  instruction  that  all  will  be  bene- 
fited and  go  back  to  their  several  positions 
with  re-kindled  hope  and  with  renewed  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm,  is  the  great  test  of  an 
instructor's  ability,  and  is  the  one  thing 
more  than  any  other  which  accounts  for  the 
popularity  of  such  men  as  Schaeffer,  Houck, 
Brumbaugh,  Cou^hlin,  and  others  whom  we 
might  name.  It  is  this  diversity  of  condi- 
tions, too,  which  often  accounts  for  the  pro- 
nounced success  of  an  instructor  in  one  In- 
stitute and  his  dismal  failure  in  another. 
Hence  if  the  instructor  be  a  specialist  or  his 
power  ot  adaptability  poorly  developed,  he 
will  fail  of  the  full  measure  of  success  unless 
the  special  needs  of  the  teachers  concerned 
justify  his  engagement.  It  would  be  well 
then  for  each  Superintendent  to  study  care- 
fully the  condition  of  his  schools,  and  the 
needs  of  his  teachers,  before  arranging  this 
part  of  his  programme.  It  is  not  until  he 
has  done  this,  and  until  he  has  informed 
himself  fully  of  the  ability  of  the  various 
available  Instructors  and  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  done  by  each,  that  he  is 
ready  to  make  an  intelligent  selection.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest  claims  to  rec- 
ognition which  an  instructor  can  offer  is 
that  he  knows  by  actual  experience  the 
wants  of  those  whom  he  is  employed  to  in- 
struct. No  matter  how  magnetic  and  bril- 
liant he  may  be,  no  matter  how  learned  and 
scholarly,  if  he  has  forgotten  or  never  knew 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  common  school 
teaclier,  his  work  will  lack  an  element  of 
power  and  helpfulness  which  though  it  is 
hard  to  measure  or  define,  is  nevertheless 
very  potent  for  good.  Aside  from  the  special 
work  which  an  instructor  may  be  called 
upon  to  do,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  well  as 
his  special  privilege  to  help  his  hearers  to  a 
proper  conception  of  teaching  in  all  its  rela- 
tions to  life,  to  awaken  in  them  that  proper 
professional  pride  which  invests  teaching 
with  a  dignity  and  a  sacredness  in  keeping 
with  its  fer-reaching  influence  and  results, 
and  to  fill  them  with  a  love  for  their  work 
which  will  outweigh  and  make  trivial  the 
daily  discouragements  and  trials  of  the 
school-room;  and  no  one  is  so  well  fitted  for 
this  all-important  task  as  he  who  brings  to 
his  aid  a  power  bom  of  experience  and  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  educational  fetters 
which  years  of  prejudice  and  conservatism 
have  forged. 

As  to  the  number  of  instructors  necessary, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  to  en- 
gage too  many  rather  than  too  few.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  an  Institute  programme 
with  a  list  of  from  eight  to  ten,  while  the 
last  report  by  our  State  Superintendent 
shows  that  in  one  county  fifteen  were  em- 
ployed and  in  another  twenty-three.  The 
opinion  of  those  who  have  given  this  ques- 
tion careful  consideration  is  that,  where  an 
Institute  is  not  divided  into  sections,  two  or 
at  most  three  instructors  are  all  that  can  be 
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used  to  advantage  at  any  one  session;  and 
that  it  is  better  to  employ  two  or  three  strong 
men  for  the  entire  time  than  to  fill  the  pro- 
gramme with  those  who  appear  but  once  or 
twice  before  the  Institute  during  the  week. 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  economy,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  this  way  better  results  will  be 
secured. 

Another  very  important  member  of  the 
Superintendent's  corps  of  Instructors  is  the 
Director  of  Music.  Upon  his  ability  much 
of  the  life  and  success  of  the  Institute  de- 
|)ends,  and  his  work  for  the  week,  when  efl5- 
cientlydone,  will  set  the  echoes  flying  in 
many  a  school-room  for  months  to  follow. 
I  am  not  able  to  discuss  intelligently  this 

ghase  of  Institute  work,  but  I  have  noted  its 
appy  effects  both  in  Institutes  and  on  the 
schools,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  future  selec- 
tion of  Directors  of  Music,  that  liberal  policy 
will  be  pursued  and  that  care  exercised 
which  will  maintain  the  high  standard  al- 
ready marking  this  feature  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute. 

Having  secured  all  the  outside  help  neces- 
sary, the  question  of  what  place  members  of 
the  Institute  and  their  pupils  should  have 
on  the  programme  naturally  comes  up.  That 
this  local  help  ma}^  be  made  both  interesting 
and  valuable  few,  if  any,  will  deny. 

The  usual  plan  pursued,  and  one  having 
much  to  commend  it,  is  to  set  apart  a  speci- 
fied time  each  day  for  the  discussion  of  edu- 
caiional  topics  by  certain  teachers  who  have 
been  selected  in  advance  for  this  purpose. 
This  has  been  called,  and  appropriately  too, 
**The  Teachers'  Hour,"  and  aside  from  the 
value  of  the  discussions  themselves,  a  strong 
argument  in  its  favor  is  that  it  gives  the 
teachers  a  feeling  of  proprietorship  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  which  often  tends  to  in- 
crease materially  the  interest  taken  in  the 
other  exercises  of  the  day. 

Another  feature  which  may  be  made  of 
special  interest,  and  one  whicn  will  take  no 
time  from  the  sessions  of  the  Institute,  is 
**The  Educational  Exhibit."  As  its  name 
may  suggest,  it  is  an  exhibit  made  up  of 
work  contributed  by  the  different  schools 
represented  in  the  Institute.  In  the  county 
wnich  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
convention,  we  have  been  making  a  specialty 
of  this  feature  for  the  past  six  Institutes, 
and  each  year  with  still  more  satisfactory 
results.  The  work  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  both  quantity  and  qualitv  until 
now  very  creditable  exhibits  are  made  even 
bp  our  most  remote  rural  schools.  The  ex- 
hibit at  our  last  Institute  included  work  from 
over  95  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county.  This  feature  is  found  to  be  of  value 
in  a  number  of  ways,  but  especially  from 
the  facts:  i.  That  it  benefits  the  pupils  who 
prepare  the  work;  2d,  That  teachers  gain 
new  ideas  from  examining  the  work  of  other 
schools;  and  3d,  That  teachers  enjoy  the  In- 
stitute better  and  derive  more  benefit  from 
it  because  they  and  their  pupils  have  con- 
tributed someUiing  to  its  success. 


Another  feature  which  may  be  made  profit- 
able, provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  take  up 
too  much  time,  is  to  have  the  pupils  of  a 
certain  school  or  schools  render  a  programme 
suitable  to  the  celebration  of  some  certain 
occasion  or  day.  Two  years  ago  this  was 
tried  in  the  Indiana  County  Institute  with 
very  gratifying  results.  One  morning  pupils 
of  Uie  Third  Ward  Indiana  Schools  gave  us 
an  appropriate  Arbor  Day  exercise,  lasting 
an  hour.  On  a  following  morning  pupils  of 
tiie  Second  Ward  Schools  rendered  a  pro- 
gramme suitable  for  a  Washington's  Birth- 
day celebration.  The  exercises  in  both  in- 
stances were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
were  listened  to  with  eager  interest  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  by  as  many 
others  as  could  eain  admission  to  the  hall. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  present  each  morning.  The  object, 
however,  was  not  to  attract  the  popular  at- 
tion,  or  merely  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  Institute  programme;  but  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  proper  observance  of  special 
days  and  occasions  in  our  schools,  and  to 
give  the  teachers  present  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  what  might  be  done  along  these  lines. 
Many  teachers  would  willingly  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  school-room  by  such  pleas- 
ing and  helpful  exercises,  but  they  lack  the 
power  to  originate  or  even  carry  out  specific 
suggestions,  and  it  is  only  by  showing  them 
what  may  be  done  that  they  will  attempt 
anything  outside  the  ordinary  routine  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  the  making  out  of  the  detailed  daily  pro- 
gramme. The  one  question  which  confronts 
us  here  is  how  to  use  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  to  the  best  advantage.  In  most 
counties  there  are  but  eight  daily  sessions 
averaging  about  two  and  one-half  hours  each 
or  in  all  twenty  hours;  and  to  waste  unnec- 
essarily even  a  few  minutes  of  each  session 
is  not  only  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  but  also  shows  a  lack 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. Clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  every 
minute  of  the  available  time  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  All  preliminary  work 
should  be  done  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  session,  and  during  the  week  constant 
care  should  be  taken  that  time  is  not  lost  in 
mere  routine  work.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  nececsary  to  consume  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  session  in  **  getting 
started,"  as  it  was  called;  but  that  day  is 

East.  The  Institute  should  not  only  *  'start, ' ' 
ut  it  should  be  under  full  headway  with 
the  first  opening  exercise.  Neither  is  there 
any  longer  an  excuse  for  a  system  of  enroll- 
ment which  will  consume  either  the  time  of 
the  Institute  or  of  the  members;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  any  method  of  record- 
ing the  attendance  which  wastes  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes  each  session  in  calling  the 
roll .  There  are  better  methods  in  vo^e,  and 
the  Superintendent  should  learn  their  merits 
and  aaopt  those  best  suited  to  his  county, 
or  formulate  suitable  ones  himself. 
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The  plan  of  reserving  a  certain  part  of  the 
room  or  hall  for  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  assigning  each  one  to  a  particular 
seat  for  the  week  will  not  only  save  time  and 
prevent  confusion,  but  will  also  protect  the 
rights  of  the  teacher  as  against  the  general 
public.  In  sug:gesting  this  plan  and  mak- 
ing claims  for  it,  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  I  mention  it  because  I  believe  that  very 
few  Superintendents  have  yet  tried  it.  The 
enrollment  card  of  each  teacher  is  made  to 
designate  his  or  her  seat  for  the  week,  and 
as  these  are  always  made  out  in  advance  of 
the  Institute,  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  put- 
ting the  plan  into  operation.  Another  good 
feature  ot  such  an  arrangement  is  that  it  will 
effectually  check  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  shopping  or  sight-seeing  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Institute.  Of  course 
but  few  teachers  need  any  watching  to  in- 
sure their  attendance;  but  the  few  who  do 
need  it,  find  by  this  plan  that  even  their 
temporary  absence  is  always  noticed.  The 
fact  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the  chairs  vacant 
for  all  or  anv  part  of  a  session,  and  that  ab- 
sence will  leave  **  an  aching  void  which 
nothing  else  can  fill "  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  powerful  incentive  to  regular  and  full- 
time  attendance. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Institute,  is  the  financial  (ques- 
tion. From  the  latest  available  statistics,  I 
find  that  the  average  cost  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania County  Institute  is  about  Jooo,  and 
that  the  average  amount  received  from  the 
county  treasury  is  $190.  The  difference  is 
usually  met  by  charging  each  member  of 
the  Institute  an  enrcdlment  fee,  and  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. If  I  were  to  suggest  any  change  in 
this  manner  of  sjquaring  accounts,  it  would 
be  to  do  away  with  the  enrollment  fee  and 
depend  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  the  even- 
ing entertainments.  There  may  be  condi- 
tions in  some  counties  which  make  the  en- 
rollment fee  a  necessity,  but  such  I  believe 
are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
Indiana  county  (if  you  will  pardon  another 
reference  to  my  home  county)  no  enrollment 
fee  has  been  collected  during  the  seven  years 
of  my  incumbency;  and  although  the  cost  of 
our  Institutes  is  annually  about  $300  above 
the  average  which  was  quoted,  I  am  still 
able  to  report  a  small  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury. With  us,  the  members  of  the  Institute 
are  put  on  an  equality  with  the  general 
public,  so  far  as  the  evening  entertainments 
are  concerned,  and  their  attendance  left  en- 
tirely optional.  Thus  far  their  patronage 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  true 
that  this  plan  throws  greater  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Superintendent,  but  it 
has  compensating  features  enough  to  offset 
this.  I  am  aware  that  custom  sanctions  the 
collection  of  an  enrollment  fee,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  by  what  legal  right  such  an 
assessment  is  made.  The  Institute  reports 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  show  that 
for  the  school  year  ending  June.  1896,  four  i 


County  Institutes  were  held  at  which  no  en- 
rollment fee  was  charged.  It  is  interestimg^ 
to  note  that  but  one  of  these  reported  a  defi- 
cit, and  that  of  but  $18.  ji. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  in  a 
few  counties  the  financial  success  of  the  In- 
stitute depends  entirely^  and  in  all  the  others 
partly  on  the  patronage  accorded  to  the  even- 
ing entertainments.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  this  part  of  an  Institute  programme 
demands  special  thought  and  the  exercise  of 
both  care  and  judgment.  In  order  that  the 
best  interests  of  all  may  be  served,  and  the 
Institute  Lecture  Course  made  what  it  should 
be.  Superintendents  would  do  well  to  ask 
themselves  these  questions  of  every  attract- 
ion under  consideration:  i.  Is  it  worthy  of 
a  place  on  the  programme  of  an  Institute 
Lecture  Course,  or  will  it  only  gratify  a 
morbid  curiosity  ?  2.  Will  it  exert  a  lastine 
influence  for  good,  or  is  it  sensational  and 
merely  intended  to  amuse  ?  3.  Will  it  tend 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual,  the  moral  or  the 
esthetic  nature,  or  are  its  only  claims  its 
cheapness  and  its  availability?  Of  course 
the  popularity  and  drawing  equalities  of  an 
attraction  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  too; 
but  by  judicious  selections,  and  by  avoiding 
what  often  turns  out  to  be  a  **  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  policy,  all  the  condi- 
tions named  and  implied  may  be  met,  and 
that  high  standard  set  and  maintained  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute Lecture  Course. 

Along  with  this  care  to  provide  only  at- 
tractions of  sterling  worth  and  merit,  the 
Superintendent  who  would  retain  the  patron- 
age of  his  patrons  year  after  year  must  avoid 
too  much  sameness  in  the  character  of  the 
entertainments  provided.  In  the  best  Insti- 
tute courses  of  to-daj',  the  programme  is  no 
longer  made  up  annually  of  four  or  five  ab- 
stract lectures  by  as  many  difierent  lectur- 
ers, but  specialists—intellectual  giants— are 
called  upon  to  discuss  those  living  issues 
which  are  brought  about  by  our  constantly 
changing  social  and  political  conditions; 
others  are  called  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  constructive  and  mechanical  genius 
which  so  marks  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, call  photographic  art  and  optical  sci- 
ence to  their  aid,  and  with  illustrated  lectures 
better  familiarize  us  with  our  world  and  its 
peoples;  and  invading  the  realms  of  music, 
the  best  vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
which  nineteen  centuries  of  civilization  have 
produced  are  called  upon  to  display  their 
ability  and  powers.  In  this  variety,  in  this 
provision  for  the  cultivation  of  our  many- 
sided  natures,  and  in  this  privilege  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  best  products  of  human 
skill  and  intellect,  is  the  secret  of  the  won- 
derful popularity  of  the  Institute  Lecture 
Course  in  many  counties  of  our  state,  as 
well  as  the  secret  of  how  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  day  sessions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania County  Institute  has  not  outlived 
its  usefulness — it  has  accomplished  a  work 
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which  nothing  else  could  have  done  so  well; 
it  still  has  a  great  work  to  do.  Let  us  as 
Superintendents,  by  skillful  management 
ana  by  untiring  efforts,  help  to  make  it  a 
still  more  powerful  factor  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State. 

On  motion,  all  ex-superintendents,  high 
school  teachers  and  Normal  principals 
present  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  county : 
I  find  nothing  helps  more  than  local  in- 
stitutes in  creating  interest  in  school 
work.  The  teachers  receive  inspiration 
at  the  county  institute,  but  we  want  to 
reach  the  public,  and  by  that  means  get 
good  directors  and  good  teachers;  and 
these  local  institutes  are  one  of  the  best 
means.  There  are  various  ways  of  con- 
ducting them;  some  think  best  to  leave 
the  management  to  local  committees,  the 
Superintendent  coming,  in  as  a  visitor. 
We  think  the  Superintendent  should  take 
the  lead,  preside  over  the  meeting,  take 
hold  himself  and  then  ask  others  to  take 
part.  There  are  factions  here  and  there, 
and  your  committee  will  have  human 
nature  enough  sometimes  to  slight  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  at  least  be  suspected 
of  doing  so ;  but  the  Superintendent  is 
outside  of  all  that,  and  treats  all  alike 
and  combines  all  the  talent.  We  try  to 
get  good  lecturers  for  the  local  institute 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings — noth- 
ing too  learned  or  **  way  up,"  but  adapted 
to  the  average  man  and  woman.  We  ar- 
range the  place  with  the  leading  teachers 
of  the  district  (including  several  town- 
ships); sometimes  we  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  people  who  want  it  a  par- 
ticular place,  sometimes  we  go  where 
they  don't  want  it ;  we  have  gone  where 
the  teachers  and  directors  both  objected, 
and  made  a  success  of  it.  I  believe  in 
charging  for  admission — it  is  a  poor 
fellow  who  can't  pay  five  cents,  and  if 
you  take  up  a  collection  it  will  be  mostly 
pennies.  We  notify  the  teachers  several 
weeks  in  advance  that  they  will  be  ex- 
'  pected  to  take  part,  and  only  excuse 
when  absolutely  necessary.  We  have 
class  drills  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
under  excellent  teachers ;  the  parents  of 
the  children  all  attend,  and  so  you  have 
an  audience.  Then  we  have  some  good 
man  from  a  distance  to  talk  right  at  the 
points  where  improvement  is  needed;  he 
can  afford  to  put  it  straight,  as  he  goes 
away.  [Laughter.]  Sometimes  we  have 
a  class  in  number;  sometimes  in  reading. 


We  prefer  short  off-hand  talks  to  long^ 
written  essays;  then  we  don't  have  to  cut 
them  off  before  they  are  through,  and 
have  them  and  their  friends  go  away 
**mad."  [Laughter.]  In  the  evenings 
before  the  lecture  we  have  something  in 
the  way  of  entertainment — a  fan  drill, 
wand  drill,  sunflower  drill,  or  something^ 
like  that,  getting  as  many  families  repre- 
sented as  possible,  and  so  working  up 
interest  in  the  community.  You  can 
command  a  good  deal  of  local  talent  that 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  music,  etc., 
of  course  giving  them  free  admission. 
Have  some  prominent  director  or  teacher 
make  an  address  of  welcome  on  Friday 
evening;  have  some  speakers  from  other 
places ;  reserve  seats  for  directors ;  make 
the  first  evening  so  attractive  that  the 
audience  will  want  some  of  the  perform- 
ance repeated  the  next  night.  When 
possible,  exhibit  some  school  work  of 
pupils;  it  is  hard  to  get  it  suitably  placed, 
but  it  pays  for  the  trouble;  the  parents 
are  interested,  and  through  this  exhibi- 
tion are  able  to  see  what  the  teachers  are 
doing  for  their  children. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Lackawanna  county: 
The  conditions  of  the  last  speaker  must 
be  different  from  ours. .  We  cannot  build 
on  evening  entertainments;  I  never  knew 
but  one  to  pay  expenses,  they  are  always 
a  drain  on  our  treasury.  We  have  to 
hold  our  meetings  in  a  large  city,  and 
other  entertainments,  church  sociables, 
etc.,  capture  the  people,  so  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  that. 

Supt.  Alvin  Rupp,  Lehigh  county: 
The  evening  course  is  a  serious  question, 
when  you  come  in  competition  with  local 
entertainments.  If  the  lectures  or  enter- 
tainments cannot  be  made  to  pay,  are  we 
justified  in  cutting  down  the  day  instruc- 
tion to  support  evening  entertainments? 

Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny 
county:  We  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  evening  entertainment  business,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  have 
any  side- show.  [Laughter.]  There  is 
pleasure  and  perhaps  some  advantage  in 
meeting  and  hearing  men  from  outside, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  detracts  from  the 
solid  work.  I  am  prepared  to  go  on 
record  against  that  part  of  the  institute 
program.  Looking  at  this  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  manager  and  in- 
structor, I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  say  our  instructors  are 
not  worth  what  they  cost— at  least  we  do 
not  get  the  results  we  should.     In  the 
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last  ten  years  there  have  been  but  three 
or  four  men  we  felt  we  ought  to  call  back 
the  second  time.    We  want  men  who  will 
be  helpful  to  teachers  rather  than  enter- 
taining^ to  audiences.    I  am  inclined  right 
here  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
institute  lecturer— that  he  must  get  down 
to  systematic,  logical  work;  get  nearer 
to  the   class-room.    An  instructor  must 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  must 
be  able  to  formulate  plans  for  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time;  must  have 
personality  and  power  to  put  his  plans  in 
operation.    Institute  should  be  held  prior 
to  opening  of  the  term;  it  is  twice  as  help- 
ful as  in  the  middle.     Is  there  not  some- 
times   too    much    thunder   about   local 
institutes?   [Laughter.]    I  like  people  to 
be  enthused  too,  but  do  not  want  so  much 
side-work.     We  have  no  trouble  to  get 
people  to  come.     An  institute  should  do 
more  than  create  temporary  enthusiasm; 
but  the  best  superintendent  cannot  talk 
about  educational  sins  before  a  popular 
audience.    To  be  helpful  we  want  a  meet- 
ing of  our  own  after  visiting  the  schools, 
when   teachers   and    superintendent   by 
themselves  can  consider  the  needs  of  the 
district.     Patting  each  other  on  the  back 
is  all  well  enough,  but  we  want  more 
systematic  work.     The   best  results  in 
Allegheny  county  come  from  meetings 
where  there  are  forty  or  fifty  teachers  and 
the  superintendent,  with  no  one  else  pres- 
ent.    Thunder  does  not  reach  thinkers. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Putnam,  Bradford  county: 
If  you  should  strip  our  Institute  of  the 
lecture  course,  it  would  be  taking  the 
cream  off  the  milk.  I  have  heard  psy- 
chology talked  from  the  platform  for 
twenty  years,  and  from  half  of  it  the 
teachers  got  just  nothing — it  was  fired 
over  their  heads.  When  we  can  have 
psychology  put  at  the  teachers  so  they 
can  apply  it  directly  in  their  work,  it  will 
be  very  well.  An  instructor  does  no  good 
if  he  cannot  hold  attention.  The  trouble 
is  that  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
has  attended  an  institute  or  two  thinks 
he  is  qualified  for  an  instructor.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Putting  the  teachers  each  in  his 
particular  spot,  to  stay  there  all  week, 
would  never  work  with  us. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Elk  county:  I 
agree  with  the  paper  that  county  insti- 
tute should  be  held  about  the  middle,  or 
at  least  some  time  after  the  opening  of 
the  term;  I  think  this  best,  especially  for 
the  young  teachers.  Evening  entertain- 
ments can  be  made  to  pay  almost  every- 


where, and  need  not  detract  from  the  day 
work.  I  think  it  is  not  well  to  put  the 
regular  day  instructor  on  the  platform  in 
the  evening.  We  have  pupils  canvass 
for  sale  of  tickets,  and  have  gotten  $500 
in  a  town  of  2200  people.  In  the  summer 
our  principals  and  district  superintend- 
ents meet  and  select  places  and  leaders 
for  local  institutes.  We  have  no  trouble, 
and  get  good  results.  Our  teachers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  prepare  papers,  and 
good  discussions  follow.  We  know  ex- 
actly what  is  to  be  done  beforehand,  and 
everything  works  smoothly. 

Supt.  A.  G.  Smith,  Delaware  county: 
It  is  in  evidence  in  this  discussion  that 
conditions  vary  in  this  great  State,  and 
what  suits  one  place  will  not  do  in 
another.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  the  evening  lecture 
course;  but  the  teachers  are  unanimous 
in  favor  of  continuing  it,  and  are  willing 
if  necessary  to  pay  more  in  order  to  have 
it — and  I  think  their  wishes  should  be 
considered.  We  would  prefer  the  last 
week  in  August  as  the  time  for  county 
institute  (our  term  is  9  J^  months  in  Dela- 
ware county),  but  we  could  not  have  the 
lecture  course  then.  We  have  diflSculty 
in  securing  suitable  day  instructors.  Our 
work  is  not  academic,  but  professional. 
I  agree  in  the  objection  to  too  much 
thunder  in  local  institutes;  some  of  those 
I  have  attended  should  rather  have  been 
called  educational  meetings. 

Supt.  Hammers:  I  want  to  add  that 
the  seating  of  onr  teachers  is  not  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public.  The 
front  seats  are  reserved  for  the  teachers, 
and  are  always  filled.  Our  best  interests 
are  served,  and  the  teachers  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  plan. 

Supt.  Weiss :  Some  of  us  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  difference  between  educa- 
tional meetings  and  local  institutes.  But 
in  counties  where  we  can  scarcely  get 
around  to  all  the  schools,  it  is  a  problem 
how  to  get  our  teachers  together  any- 
where, for  necessary  consultation.  Dela- 
ware county  is  so  quiet  that  the  people 
from  there  think  ordinary  speech  is 
thunder.     [Laughter.] 

VISITOR  PROM   OHIO. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  remarked  that  we  had 
present  with  us  School  Commissioner 
Corson  of  Ohio  [applause],  and  he  knew 
the  Convention  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
word  from  him. 

Commissioner  Corson  said  this  was  a 
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good  time  to  get  away  from  Ohio,  as  it 
was  partly  depopulated  by  the  rush  to 
Washington  for  ofiSces,  while  those  who 
remained  behind  were  circulating  peti- 
tions for  signature.  [Laughter.]  Every 
year  brings  us  more  clearly  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  not  prepared  for  the 
great  work  laid  upon  us  as  school  men, 
and  that  very  fact  encourages  us  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  becoming  better  pre- 
pared. Such  meetings  as  this  are  a 
healthy  sign  of  life;  he  believed  teachers 
and  superintendents  were  about  the  only 
people  who  hold  meetings  of  this  charac- 
ter. As  to  the  subject  just  discussed,  no 
doubt  if  we  were  conditioned  as  each  of 
the  speakers  we  would  agree  with  him. 
One  point  may  well  be  emphasized — there 
is  too  much  neglect  of  the  common 
people.  Public  sentiment  rules,  after  all; 
people  have  as  good  schools  as  they 
want,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  other  form,  as 
poor  schools  as  they  will  permit.  There 
are  many  places  where  the  people  are 
ahead  of  the  teachers,  and  where  there 
would  be  more  results  by  pushing  the 
teachers  by  means  of  the  people  than 
trying  to  pull  up  the  people  by  means  of 
the  teachers.  We  want  to  wake  up  the 
people  everywhere  to  realize  that  if  they 
want  good  schools  they  can  have  them. 
There  is  inspiration  in  all  such  educa- 
tional meetings  as  have  been  mentioned. 
The  public  school  is  the  great  lever  of  ad- 
vancement, but  its  power  is  in  proportion 
as  it  keeps  near  the  people.  As  there 
are  no  two  individual  boys  and  girls 
alike,  so  no  two  communities  have  just 
the  same  characteristics  or  wants.  He 
was  sure  he  would  make  no  mistake  in 
one  suggestion  as  to  management  of  in- 
stitutes: Give  the  teachers  opportunity 
to  catechise  the  instructors.  It  is  hard 
work  to  sit  from  morning  till  night  hear- 
ing others  talk,  and  never  have  a  chance 
to  talk  back.  We  who  work  on  the  in- 
stitute platform  would  be  more  careful 
sometimes  if  we  knew  the  teachers  could 
answer  us.  He  thanked  the  chairman 
for  the  invitation  to  speak,  and  the  con- 
vention for  their  attention. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  thanks  are  due  from 
us.  We  want  a  mortgage  on  Commis- 
sioner Corson  to  get  him  to  Pennsylvania 
every  year.  His  presence  here  refutes 
the  libel  that  every  public  man  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  who  is  not  at  Washington 
has  his  ear  to  the  ground  listening  for  a 
call  to  the  Presidency  four  years  hence. 
[Laughter.] 


PROPOSED  I.KGISM.TION. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  to  special  committees  the 
printed  bills  on  educational  subjects 
which  I  have  in  hand.  There  may  be 
others  which  I  have  not  secured.  If  any 
member  has  knowledge  of  any  bills  not 
mentioned,  we  will  ^  glad  to  hear  of 
them  and  provide  for  their  consideration 
by  this  Convention.  These  committees 
will  ascertain  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  bills,  and  present  a  summary  of 
them  at  the  proper  time,  with  their 
recommendation  of  valuable  features,  or 
their  objections  to  those  they  do  not 
think  desirable : 

Senate  Bill  40— on  physical  education — 
Supts.  Slotter,  Gramley  and  Stitzinger. 

Senate  41 — g^nting  certificates  to  high 
school  and  seminary  graduates,  similar  to 
Normal  diplomas — Supts.  Buehrle,  Bryner 
and  Serfass. 

Senate  96— requiring  school  boards  to 
supply  apparatus,  including  weights  and 
measures—- Supts.  Taylor,  Rapp  and  Hoch. 

House  44 — authorizing  courts  to  deerease 
the  number  of  school  directors  in  wards  or 
boroughs — Supts.Smith,Jarvis and  Gardner. 

House  59— concerning  abolition  of  inde- 
pendent districts  created  by  courts — Supts. 
McNeal,  Snyder  and  Putnam. 

House  1 16— authorizing  boroughs  to  make 
appropriations  for  free  public  libraries — 
Supts.  Hoffecker,  Zumbro  and  Mixer. 

House  121 — basing  school  tax  levy  on  city 
valuation  in  cities  of  third  class--Supts. 
Harman,  Snoke  and  Rupp. 

Senate  97,  and  House  144,  and  any  other 
bills  amendatory  of  the  compulsory  act — 
Supts.  Hamilton,  Brecht  and  Bowersox. 

House  iji,  132  and  133,  and  any  other 
bills  relating  to  method  of  distributing 
state  appropriation — Supts.  Shipman,  Bigler 
and  Becht. 

House  53 — increasing  the  minimum  school 
term  to  seven  months — Supts.  Mixer,  Hof- 
fecker and  Stewart. 

Deputy  Stewart:  I  suppose  everybody 
here  is  in  favor  of  the  seven  months  bill. 
It  is  now  on  the  postponed  calendar,  and 
an  organization  is  forming  to  defeat  it. 
I  hope  this  body  will  express  its  opinion 
definitely  in  its  favor. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  State  Teachers' 
Association  has  endorsed  the  seven 
months*  term  repeatedly,  and  every 
Superintendent  has  had  circulars  on  the 
subject  from  the  Department.  I  think 
everybody  here  will  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  help  this  bill. 

After  the  bills  had  been  distributed  to 
the  several  committees,  the  Association 
adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


CITY  and  Borough  Superintendents* 
Convention  having  taken  a  recess  for 
the  purposei  both  bodies  met  in  joint 
session  in  the  Assembly  room  to  listen  to 
Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music,  who  read  the  following 
paper  on 

MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they   needs  must,   the  sister  and   the 
brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  *twixt  thee  and 
me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Richard  Bartiefield. 

When  the  Athenians  had  been  so  signally 
defeated  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle  of  Syr- 
acuse, many  of  them,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  were  spared  from  slavery  and  death 
by  their  captors.  Plutarch  describes  the 
facts  thus:  **Some  there  were  who  owed 
their  preservation  to  Euripides.  Of  all  the 
Grecian  poets,  his  was  the  muse  with  whom 
the  Sicilians  were  most  in  love.  From  the 
strangers  who  landed  on  tneir  island  they 

f  leaned  every  small  specimen  or  portion  of 
is  works  and  communicated  it  with  pleas- 
ure to  each  other.  It  is  said,  that  upon  this 
occasion,  a  number  of  Athenians  on  their 
return  home  went  to  Euripides  and  thanked 
him,  in  the  most  grateful  manner  for  their 
obligations  to  his  pen ,  some  having  been 
enfranchised  for  teaching  their  masters  what 
they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and  others 
having  procured  refreshments  and  raiment, 
when  they  were  wanderine  around  after  the 
battle,  by  singing  some  of  his  songs." 

In  our  present  prosaic  utilitarian  age,  we 
are  none  of  us  likelv  to  owe  our  lives  or  lib- 
erties to  music  or  literature,  in  this  sense; 
yet,  in  other  ways,  humanity  owes  to  these 
sweet  muses  a  debt  almost  as  great,  for  the 
spiritual,  the  emotional  life  of  the  race  has 
often  been  saved  by  their  divine  influence. 

How  often,  when  worn  and  weary  with 
anxiety,  with  overwork,  with  g^ef  and  care, 
have  we  been  rested,  soothed,  quieted,  and 
the  turbulent  spirit  within  us  stilled  by  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  poet  or  the  glorious 
melodv  of  a  song.  How  often  have  we  felt 
as  if  tne  clouds  had  rolled  away  from  us,  as 
though  we  were  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of 
some  bright  angel  and  carried  away  to 
realms  of  bliss  and  joy,  and  peace  and  rest, 
such  as  those  who  have  not  ears  to  hear 
manv  never  hope  to  reach  except  in  the  be- 
yond. And,  after  even  a  brief  sojourn  in 
such  etherial  fields,  how  we  have  returned 
to  the  every-day  world  of  care,  strengthened, 
blessed  and  nourished  with  food  such  as 
would  stimulate  our  growth  and  enable  us 
to  bear  more  manfully  the  heat  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  day. 

The  two  great  factors  in  the  uplifting  of 


man  from  out  of  his  sordid  life  into  a  life  al- 
most tropical  in  its  luxuriousness,  in  its  ra- 
diance colors  and  superabundance  of  fruits, 
are  music  and  literature.  In  the  Rig- Veda, 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos,  we  find  re- 
lated the  fact  that  in  their  religious  exercises 
this  wonderful  people  first  recited  their 
prayers,  then  graduallv  began  to  accompany 
them  with  rhythmical  steps,  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  feet  in  each  line,  and 
that  finally  they  chanted  them,  for  the  emo- 
tions felt  were  so  deep  and  strong  and  full 
that  the  spoken  words  alone  were  not  capa- 
ble of  expressing  them.  In  these  books  we 
find  the  earliest  account  of  literature,  and  its 
outgrowth,  the  fruit  of  its  existence,  luxur- 
ious and  nourishing  to  all  mankind,  was 
music. 

But,  while  that  is  the  first  account  of 
music  in  profane  history,  sacred  history  pro- 
vides us  with  the  knowledge  that  music  ex- 
isted even  before  man:  "when  the  sons  of 
the  morning  sang  together  for  joy  at  the 
work  of  the  Creator.  *  * 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  the  benefits 
and  culture  to  be  derived  from  the  study  or 
the  influence  of  music  and  literature,  we 
will  only  compare  literature  in  its  highest 
forms  with  music.  Literature  may  be  sep- 
arated into  two  great  divisions;  one  of  which 
serves  for  intellectual  development  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  while  the  other 
serves  for  spiritual,  emotional,  humanizing 
development.  Naturally,  that  class  which 
has  the  best  and  greatest  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  human  character  and  human 
relationships  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 
Knowledge  of  how  to  do  is  valuable,  but 
knowledge  of  how  to  be  is  far  more  valuable, 
when  we  count  up  the  things  which  make 
character,  which  make  man  a  man,  in  the 
greatest  sense  of  the  word.  That  class  of 
literature,  therefore,  which  is  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  how 
to  do,  or  knowledge  per  se,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here,  and  only  that  greater  class, 
which  helps  us  in  learning  how  to  live,  will 
receive  attention  at  this  time. 

The  story  of  some  heroic,  virtuous  or 
noble  deed,  when  thoroughly  realized  and 
understood  and  lived,  is  of  greater  value  in 
the  forming  of  the  character  of  man  than  the 
knowledge  required  to  extract  the  root  of  a 
quadratic  equation. 

The  medium  through  which  the  thoughts 
and  incidents  of  such  a  story  enter  the  mind 
has  much  to  do  with  the  depth  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  story,  and  also  with 
Its  lasting  influence.  If  the  story  is  ex- 
pressed in  terse,  unfeeling  words  on  the 
printed  page,  its  influence  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  power  of  imagination 
which  the  reader  already  possesses,  and 
which  will  enable  him  to  weave  into  the 
story  scenes,  incidents,  colors  and  feelings 
of  his  own  creation ;  but  literature  itself  is 
intended  to  awaken  the  imagination  which 
lies  dormant,  and  therefore  before  that 
awakening,  the  story  itself  would  necessar- 
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ily  be  uninteresting  as  consisting  of  only 
cold,  dry  facts.  A  fetter  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  thoug[ht  expressed  in  words 
is  universally  recognized  in  that  hicrher  form 
of  literature  called  poetry,  especially  when 
it  is  read  aloud.  The  reason  why  poetry  is 
more  effective  in  this  way  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  difference  between  poetry  and 
prose  is  primarily  and  above  everything  else 
the  fact  that  poetry  is  alive,  has  a  pulse,  a 
heart  that  throbs  in  unison  with  that  pulse. 
That  pulse  is  called  rhythm.  It  is  the 
rh3rthm  of  the  poetry  that  gives  it  life,  that 
produces  within  us  that  cadence  which 
makes  (72/r  hearts  and  pulses  throb  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  poet.  The  rhythm  of  the 
poem  is  the  index  to  its  character.  What 
more  pastoral  and  peaceful  than  the  rhythm 
of  the  poem:  *'  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd,  and  he  shall  carry  his  lambs  in 
his  bosom,"  as  so  wonderfully  expressed 
and  depicted  in  Handel's  Messiah.  The 
rippling  of  the  brook  in  its  limpid  flow,  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  beautiful  blue 
sky  and  all  the  attributes  of  the  soft  sum- 
mer day,  are  reflected  in  the  accompaniment. 
Again,  what  ruggedness,  what  martial  spirit 
in  the  lines: 

** Stand,  the  ground  's  your  own,  my  braves, 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 

Do  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still?*' 

Or  that  poem  which  certainly  breathes 
and  throbs  with  the  spirit  of  war : 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord, 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored." 

If  these  words  had  been  expressed  in 
prose,  where  would  be  their  martial  spirit  ? 

A^ain,  take  the  story  of  the  first  robin. 
It  might  be  told  to  a  child  in  prose.  In  its 
poetic  form,  how  much  more  beautiful  and 
impressive  it  is !  The  rhythmic  flow  of  the 
poem  deepens  the  impression  upon  the  mind, 
and  makes  us  see  farther  into  the  world  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  way. 

Literature  develops  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotional  will,  but  of  the  two  it  de- 
velops the  latter  most.  Voluntary  attention 
to  any  subject  depends  upon  the  will,  but 
involuntary  attention  depends  upon  the 
interest  of  the  subject  and  the  channel 
through  which  it  reaches  the  mind.  The 
motive  power,  which  drives  one  idea  or 
series  ot  ideas  from  the  mind,  and  puts 
another  series  of  ideas  in  full  possession,  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  will,  and  is  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  character.  Literature,  es- 
pecially its  highest  form,  poetry,  has  a  won- 
derful power  in  this  respect.  The  story 
when  well  told  is  all  absorbing  in  its  inter- 
est; when  recited  in  poetic  form  it  is  still 
greater  in  interest,  for  we  move  and  breathe 
m  sympathy  with  its  thoughts,  its  scenes 
and  incidents;  but  when  that  story  is  wed- 
ded to  music,  in  son^,  and  we  sing  it  our- 
selves, then  we  live  it.     When  we  live  it. 


we  do  not  only  see  it  and  hear  it,  but  we 
ourselves  become  characters  in  the  story;  or 
in  a  measure  the  author  of  the  song  story. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  preference  for  two 
subjects  of  study,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
say,  literature  and  music;  but  if  I  conld 
have  but  one  of  these,  I  would  declare  in 
favor  of  music — ^song. 

The  intellectual  and  artistic  analysis  of  a 
noble  song-poem  is  as  powerful  and  influen- 
tial upon  the  intellectual  side  of  the  mind 
as  a  mathematical  demonstration;  but  it 
goes  farther,  and  deeper,  than  such  a  demon- 
stration, because  it  reaches  the  inner  part  of 
man's  heart  and  soul. 

Literature  introduces  us  to  a  world  or 
worlds  of  human  action  and  interest,  in- 
finitely larger  than  our  own  experience. 
Music  wedded  to  such  literature  makes  us 
live  and  breathe  and  move  and  feel  in  those 
words.  In  the  song  poem,  the  idealizing 
power  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotional 
power  of  the  soul  become  united.  We  know 
what  we  are,  by  the  realization  of  what  we 
are  not,  but  we  teel  what  we  are  by  the  feel- 
ing of  what  we  are  not;  and  this  feeling, 
this  emotion,  is  stronger,  more  potent,  than 
knowledge.  Knowleage  is  power,  but  S3rm- 
pathy  is  a  greater  power  to  reach  men's 
hearts.  Knowledge  may  excite,  and  even 
command  admiration  and  respect,  but  it  also 
has  a  tendency  to  drive  men  farther  apart, 
either  by  their  self-immolation  into  the 
chosen  subject,  or  by  their  being  placed 
upon  pedestals  far  above  one  another. 

Sympathy,  on  the  contrary,  draws  us 
closer  together  and  unites  us  into  one  com- 
mon brotherhood  —  that  brotherhood  for 
whose  establishment  Christ  gave  His  life. 
The  purpose  of  literary  study  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  emotional,  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  man's  complex  nature,  but  it 
is  especially  intended  to  awaken  sympathy, 
the  source  of  all  moral  feelings.  Christ's 
message:  '*  Do  ye  unto  others  as  ye  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  has  confronted  the  ages, 
in  the  effort  to  establish  the  true  brother- 
hood of  man — and  is  not  sympathy  at  the 
root  of  this  message  ?  Is  not  that  the  key 
to  the  whole  of  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  life 
of  the  Son  of  Man  ? 

What  can  more  quickly  arouse  sympathy 
than  the  song-poem  ?  What  reaches  farther 
into  the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of 
man's  innermost  soul  and  brings  into  the 
light  of  day  from  nooks  forgotten,  neglected 
and  covered  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
debris  of  many  years  of  depravity,  the  little 
.germ  of  humanity,  like  the  song  ? 

The  poet-artist  glows  with  love  of  truth 
and  beauty  in  nature,  human  life  and  ac- 
tion, and  the  student  or  reader  or  listener 
shares  in  his  enthusiasm  to  a  degree;  but 
he  who  hears  or  sings  the  song  or  poem  is 
touched  to  a  far  greater  depth  tnan  the 
words  alone  could  ever  fathom.  Behold,  a 
group  of  low,  depraved  humanity !  Let  some 
one  recite  before  them  some  story  of  sorrow 
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or  sin,  or  grief  or  despair,  or  even  the  won- 
derful story  of  Christ,  and  unless  he  be  an 
orator,  but  few  will  be  touched  by  the  words. 
But  let  some  one,  gifted  with  perhaps  only  a 
very  poor  voice,  sine  such  a  story,  and  that 
assembly  will  crowd  around  the  singer,  will 
hang  upon  each  word  and  tone  and  absorb 
them.  The  refrain  will  haunt  them.  The 
whole  assembly  is  thrilled  and  touched  to 
the  heart;  tears  flow,  for  their  sympathy  is 
awakened,  and  because  of  this  awakening, 
they  are  at  least  temporarily  better  men  and 
women.  Because  of  the  tears  they  have 
shed,  they  are  nearer  to  God  and  farther 
from  their  surroundings.  Can  literature 
alone  do  this  .^    Said  Cowper: 

"There  is  iu  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies." 

An  unknown  poet  spoke  thus  in  regard 
to  the  mystery  of  song: 

"The  sound 
Of  music  that  is  bom  of  human  breath, 
Comes  straighter  from  the  soul  than  any  strain 
That  hand  alone  can  make. 

"As  he  sang — 
Of  what  I  know  not,  but  the  music  touched 
Each  chord  of  being — I  felt  my  secret  life 
Stand  open  to  it,  as  the  parched  earth  yawns 
To  drink  the  summer  rain;  and  at  that  call 
Of  tho.se  refreshing  waters,  all  my  thought 
Stirred  from  its  dark  and  secret  depths,  and  burst 
Into  sweet,   odorous  flowers,   and  from  their 

wells 
Deep  called  to  deep,  and  all  the  mystery 
Of  all  that  is,  laid  open.** 

Said  Carlyle:  "Music  is  well  said  to  be 
the  speech  of  angels;  in  fact,  nothing  among 
the  utterances  allowed  to  man  is  felt  to  be 
so  divine.  It  brings  us  near  to  the  Infinite; 
we  look  for  a  moment  across  the  cloudy 
elements  into  the  eternal  sea  of  light,  when 
song  leads  us  and  inspires  us.  Serious 
nations,  all  nations  that  listen  to  the 
mandate  of  nature,  have  prized  song  and 
music  as  the  highest,  as  a  vehicle  for  wor- 
ship, for  prophecy,  and  for  whatsoever  in 
them  was  divine." 

How  wonderful  then,  is  this  power  of 
song,  how  wonderful  is  the  power  of  music. 
Far  greater  in  its  influence  than  any  other 
earthly  power,  it  pervades  every  part  of  our 
lives.    A  noted  author  has  thus  expressed  i t : 

"  Music  was  the  first  sound  heard  in  the  Cre- 
ation when  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 
It  was  the  first  sound  heard  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  when  the  angels  sang  together,  above 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  universal 
language  which  appeals  to  the  universal  heart 
of  mankind.  It  greets  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  solemnizes  our  departure.  Its  thrill 
pervades  all  nature — in  the  hum  of  the  tiniest 
insect,  in  the  tops  of  the  wind-smitten  pines,  in 
the  solemn  diapason  of  the  ocean,  and  there 
must  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  the  only 
suggestion  left  of  our  human  nature  and  the 
creation,  since  it  alone  of  all  things  on  earth  is 
known  in  heaven.  The  human  soul  and  music 
are  alone  eternal.*' 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  next  paper  on  the 
programme  relates  to  the  most  important 
question  in  pedagogy,  the  Course  of 
Study,  which  has  been  assigned  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  will  now 
hear  from  him. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown, 
spoke  as  follows: 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  reluctance 
that  I  accepted  the  Department's  earnest  in- 
vitation to  address  uiis  convention  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.  Not,  however,  from 
any  want  of  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
so  recently  my  associates  in  county  super- 
vision, nor  yet  from  any  lack  of  interest  in 
a  line  of  school  work  which  has  claimed 
much  of  my  thought  and  attention  during 
the  last  ten  years;  but  because  I  had  so 
recently  expressed  my  views  upon  this 
theme  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and,  moreover,  as  I  am  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  honorable  distinction  of  County 
Superintendent,  I  should  prefer  to  give  over 
the  discussion  of  this  eminently  practical 
subject  to  those  who  are  in  the  field  of  its 
actual  operation.  But  I  have  long  since 
learned  that  when  a  superior  officer  com- 
mands, it  is  my  duty  to  obey;  and  when 
Dr.  Schaeffer  requests,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
be  loyal  to  his  wishes.  This,  my  friends, 
is  my  apology  for  again  inviting  your  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  graded  school  work 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  county  supervision. 

Educational  Tendencies, — Those  who  keep 
in  touch  with  the  current  of  educational 
thought,  are  conscious  of  two  well-defined 
lines  of  activity  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic schools.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the 
constant  effort  to  adapt  the  curriculum  of 
study  to  the  realities  of  life,  so  that  practical 
information  and  useful  knowledge  shall  be 
the  means  of  mental  discipline  and  the  basis 
of  general  culture.  The  second  tendency  is 
seen  in  the  earnest  efforts  everywhere  to 
unite  in  mutual  harmony  and  helpfulness 
all  the  educational  agencies  essential  to  the 
moral  and  mental  evolution  of  childhood. 
The  course  of  study,  whether  in  city,  town 
or  country  school,  has  to  do  with  these  two 
fundamental  principles.  It  must  supply 
what  pupils  most  need,  and  then  weld  this 
material  together  in  one  continuous  chain. 
The  first  is  professional  pedagogy,  the 
second  is  practical  school  management,  and 
the  efficient  superintendent  is  necessarily 
the  leader  in  both  departments. 

What  shall  we  Teachf—^hsX  shall  we 
teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  will  be  most 
helpful  to  them  when  school  days  are  over  t 
is  tne  ever-present  inquiry  with  the  thought- 
ful teacher.  It  is  this  question,  with  the  an- 
swers that  have  come  through  careful  study 
and  extended  observation,  which  have  re- 
lieved our  school  curriculum  of  much  that 
is  obsolete  and  impractical,  and  added  much 
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that  is  essential  to  right  living.  The  law 
names  the  branches  of  study  for  the  element- 
ary schools,  but  this  list  no  more  determines 
what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Pennsylvania,  than  the  size 
of  a  man's  hat  determines  the  quality  of  his 
brain.  Modern  text-books  are  suggestive  of 
order  and  method  in  development,  but  thev 
cannot  of  necessity  be  equally  adapted  to  all 
grades  of  schools.  From  the  same  text-book 
may  be  taught  practical  English  largely, 
or  technical  grammar  exclusively.  From 
the  same  geography  may  be  taught  the  end- 
less and  useless  names  of  places  and  lines 
on  a  map,  or  the  real  forces  and  factors  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  From  the  same  reader 
may  be  gotten  the  ability  to  get,  give  and 
appreciate  thought,  or  merely  the  ability  to 
pronounce  words.  Nay,  text-books,  good 
as  thev  are  in  their  variety  and  complete- 
ness, QO  not  tell  what  is  to  be  taught  any 
more  than  the  open  market  tells  each  family 
what  to  eat.  The  competent,  thoughtful 
teacher  must  think  out,  gather  and  supply, 
in  form  and  measure  and  Quality,  the  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  individual  pupil's  de- 
velopment. The  teacher  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  the  ultimate  and  detailed  course 
of  study  for  each  child  and  every  school. 
The  principal,  because  of  maturer  thought 
and  more  extended  experience  may  greatly 
help  the  teacher  by  suggestive  outlines  in 
matter,  order  and  method.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  en- 
vironments, neeas  and  possibilities  of  teach- 
ers and  schools,  may  give  still  more  valuable 
aid  to  all  under  his  supervision,  by  pointing 
out  clearly  the  road  to  be  traveled,  by  set- 
ting, definitely  the  milestones  to  be  passed, 
and  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  territory 
to  be  explored.  When  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  a  whole  state  shall  unite  in 
the  direction  of  school-work,  then  each 
county,  district  and  school  will  receive  help 
and  stimulus  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
efficiency  and  authority  of  the  directive 
power.  But  the  farther  removed  the  course 
of  study  is  from  the  individual  teacher,  the 
less  definite  and  specific  must  it  be  in  out- 
line and  the  more  general  and  flexible  in  its 
requirements,  or  else  it  will  become  but  a 
stumbling  block  and  a  snare  to  real  progress 
and  effective  teaching.  A  course  of  study  is 
essential  to  the  educational  progress  of  any 
district,  but  it  will  serve  its  purpose  only 
so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  true  function  of 
the  thoughtful  teacher  and  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  individual  school. 

Connected  and  Successive  Work. — While 
the  chief  merit  of  a  course  of  study  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  outlined,  its  economic 
value  is  most  apparent  in  its  purpose  to  link 
in  harmonious  development  the  work  of 
successive  terms  and  teachers.  The  most 
prominent  weakness  of  the  country  schools 
to-day  is  the  lack  of  competent  teachers;  a 
weakness  for  which  no  course  of  study  or 
system  of  supervision  may  fully  atone.  But 
a    second   weakness    in    these    non-graded 


schools—and  a  weakness  for  which  there  is 
a  remedy— is  in  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
work  of  succeeding  teachers  in  the  same 
school.  Each  term's  work  becomes  an  iso- 
lated factor  in  the  child's  education.  Each 
teacher  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  not  know- 
ing what  was  done  by  his  predecessor  and 
leaving  no  intelligent  or  suggestive  plan  of 
work  to  his  successor,  much  valuable  time 
and  energy  are  lost  to  the  school  and  the 
strongest  incentives  to  earnest  study  and 
continued  attendance  are  lost  to  the  pupils, 
because  there  is  no  progressive  and  adapted 
course  of  study,  no  common  plan  of  work. 

All  schools,  therefore,  of  whatever  class, 
in  city  or  country,  need  courses  of  study: 
first,  to  provide  the  schools  with  the  best 
subject  matter;  and  second,  to  unite  in  effect- 
ive harmony  all  the  educational  forces  in 
public  school  work.  And  the  more  general 
or  inadequate  the  supervision,  the  more  iso- 
lated the  school,  the  more  inexperienced  or 
incompetent  the  teacher,  the  greater  the 
necessity  and  the  more  potent  tlie  influence 
of  a  well -laid  system  of  grading.  Upon 
this  principle  the  country  schools,  more 
than  any  other  class,  need  systematized 
work  and  supervision.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  the  natural  tendency  is  towards 
close  grading,  which,'  I  am  persuaded,  may 
easily  be  over-done;  but  the  problem  to-day 
that  challenges  the  most  thoughtful  study 
is  the  proper  direction  and  regulation  of  the 
school  work  upon  such  conditions  as  obtain 
in  the  rural  districts.  Every  county  super- 
intendent in  Pennsylvania  is  grappling  with 
or  contemplating  this  problem  to-day.  Some 
seem  to  have  found  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem; others  are  yet  working  and  waiting  for 
more  light  and  a  clearer  knowledge.  But 
out  of  this  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  work  in  and  for  these  schools, 
must  come  ultimately  their  highest  excel- 
lence and  their  greatest  possible  worth. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  needs  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  rural  schools,  let  us  consider  in  a 
plain,  practical  way,  just  what  a  graded 
course  of  study  should  mean  and  do  for 
them.  And  lest  our  theory  be  woven  in  the 
loom  of  fancy,  I  beg  to  draw  from  actual  ex- 
perience in  county  supervision  as  the  basis 
for  my  conclusions. 

The  Schools  Without  System, — It  was  the 
actual  condition  of  the  so-called  ''un- 
graded" schools  that  suggested  to  me  the 
need  of  system  in  their  management.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  even  in 
the  best  districts,  pupils  who  were  far  be- 
yond their  ability  m  text-book  study,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  with  a  one-sided  or 
partial  course.  Boys  and  girls  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  were  frequently  found 
reading  in  the  fifth  reader,  but  withlittle  or 
no  knowledge  of  language  construction, 
geography  or  physiology.  Many  of  the 
older  ones  had  the  three  "R's,"  but  they 
wouldn't  study  grammar  or  history  or 
geography,  because  their  parents  didn't 
think  it  necessary,  or  they  themselves  didn't 
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like  the  names  of  some  of  the  branches. 
Whatever  books  the  pupils  b;-ought  to 
school  as  their  own  or  their  parents*  choice, 
were  about  the  only  guide  for  the  new 
teacher  in  forming  classes.'  All  classes,  as 
a  rule,  were  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
books  presented,  and  went  hopping  and 
skipping  right  through  them  one  or  more 
times  each  term.  With  such  conditions  the 
teacher  of  recognized  worth  and  experience, 
and  inspired  with  true  professional  zeal, 
would  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
be  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  put 
most  pupils  into  harmony  with  their  best 
needs.  But  the  no-experienced  or  time- 
serving teacher,  whose  reputation  was  the 
creature  of  popular  approval,  and  whose 
highest  ambition  was  to  conform  to  local 
whims  and  prejudices,  would  go  floundering 
through  the  term,  and  leave  the  school  just 
as  he  found  it,  with  all  its  incongruities 
more  deeply  rooted.  In  either  case,  the 
succeeding  teacher,  without  record  or  guide, 
had  the  same  problem  to  face  and  the  same 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, is  it  any  wonder  that  boys  and  girls 
would  quit  the  country  schools  at  an  age 
when  they  were  just  beginning  to  do  effect- 
ive work  as  students?  With  such  results, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  more  intelligent 
people  sought  the  benefits  of  the  eraded 
town  schools  or  the  more  exclusive  help  of 
the  private  academy  ? 

Thus  did  I  find  the  country  schools  in  all 
their  varying  phases  and  conditions,  and 
while  seeking  to  direct,  advise,  and  ap- 
prove, I  felt,  after  all,  that  county  super- 
vision was  of  little  practical  value,  and 
could  be  made  effective  only  through  help- 
ful organization  and  systematized  work. 
The  best  organized  and  best  taught  country 
schools  were  most  carefully  studied  as  to 
their  classification,  actual  work,  and  larger 
possibilities.  Out  of  this  extended  study 
and  comparison,  together  with  the  aid  of 
suggestive  outlines  used  under  varying 
conditions  elsewhere,  the  first  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  the  county  was 
mapped  out. 

A  System  of  Grading. — ^This  course  of 
study  as  eventually  wrought  out,  provides 
for  nine  or  ten  years  of  related  school  work, 
covering  and  supplementing  the  common 
school  branches.  It  recognizes  three  distinct 
divisions — primary,  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced. Tne  primary  division  includes  all 
pupils  in  the  first  and  second  reader  grades; 
the  intermediate  division  includes  pupils  in 
the  third  and  fourth  reader  grades;  and  the 
advanced  division,  the  fifth  reader  grade. 
These  divisions  are  based  upon  the  three 
distinctive  periods  of  school-life.  The  first 
covers  the  period  of  objective  or  illustrative 
teaching,  with  a  very  limited  use  of  text- 
books. The  second  is  the  form  and  fact 
period,  during  which  the  pupils  learn  to  use 
text-books,  the  elementary  books  being 
completed  with  the  fourth  reader.  The  third 
division  is  the  period  of  thought  develop- 


ment, during  which  pupils  acquire  habits  of 
study  and  self-help  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Bach  division  requires  the 
teaching  of  all  branches  of  the  course,  but 
adapted  in  form  and  measure  to  the  capacity 
of  pupils.  The  primary  and  intermediate 
divisions  are  respectively  subdivided  into 
first  and  second  s^rades  and  third  and  fourth 
firades.  Thus  five  grades  are  formed,  the 
dividing  lines  of  which  are  determined 
largely  by  the  pupil's  ability  to  get  and 
gfive  thought,  and  his  facility  to  handle 
numbers  and  understand  their  relations. 
Reading  and  arithmetic  in  their  fullest  ap- 

Elication,  therefore,  are  made  the  grade 
ranches. 

While  the  elements  of  all  branches  are  to 
be  taufi^ht  from  the  beginning,  the  first  and 
second  grades  are  supplied  with  reading- 
books  only;  the  third  grade  uses  a  spelling- 
book,  a  primary  arithmetic  and  an  element- 
ary physiology  with  the  third  reader;  the 
fourth  grade  uses  and  completes  elementary 
text-books  in  all  the  branches;  the  fifth 
erade  begins  and  completes  the  larger  text- 
books, with  practical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  literature,  book-keeping,  civil 
government  and  vocal  music.  Such  combi- 
nations of  classes  are  suggested  as  will  en- 
able the  teacher  to  maintain  this  grading 
without  crowding  the  daily  programme  with 
too  many  recitations. 

Grading  and  Term  Reports, — ^The  gradins^ 
of  the  school,  under  this  system,  is  left 
largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
teacher.  It  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to 
classify  all  pupils,  and  to  assign  to  each  the 
proper  grade  and  work.  Teachers  are  cau- 
tioned to  exercise  great  care  to  secure  thor- 
oughness and  completeness,  and  pupils  are 
given  to  understand  that  regular  attendance, 
earnest  study  and  faithful  work  will  merit 
and  secure  promotion. 

A  term  report  blank  is  sent  to  each  teacher 
near  the  close  of  the  school  term.  This  re- 
port, when  properly  made,  shows  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  done,  the  books  used,  and 
the  grade  standing  of  each  pupil  in  attend- 
ance. The  teacher  recommends  such  pro- 
motions as  are  deemed  advisable.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  school  term  this 
completed  report  is  mailed  to  the  county 
superintendent,  who  examines  it  and  pro- 
vides for  its  return  to  the  district  board,  by 
whom  it  is  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
newly-elected  teacher. 

Graduation  and  Diplomas, — When  pupils 
complete  the  course  of  study  outlined  and 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  they  are 
granted  common  school  diplomas.  The 
granting  of  a  diploma  is  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  scholarship,  but  as  such,  it  is  a  wor- 
thy reward  of  merit,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions, a  helpful  incentive  to  continued 
study  and  higher  attainments.  The  essen- 
tial requirements  for  graduation  are :  (i) 
Applicants  shall  have  pursued  and' com- 
pleted the  course  of  study;  (2)  be  recom- 
mended by  their  teachers,  and  (3)  make  an 
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average  grade  of  not  less  than  eighty  per 
cent,  in  the  final  examination.  Class  rec- 
ords, however,  may  be  consulted  in  deter- 
mining final  grades.  The  questions  for 
examination  are  prepared  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  each  class  is  examined 
by  a  committee  duly  appointed,  who  forward 
to  the  superintendent  the  results  of  the  work 
done,  with  all  manuscripts,  for  final  decision. 

The  Borough  Schools. — While  working  out 
the  country  school  problem,  the  borough 
high  schools  were  not  forgotten.  Through 
the  cooperationof  the  local  principals,  each 
board  adopted  a  high  school  course  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  the  control  of  the  final  examinations 
and  graduation  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  was  thus  enabled  to  harmo- 
nize these  high  school  courses  throughout 
the  county,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  whatever 
course  was  followed.  In  this  way  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  were  finally  brought 
under  one  general  and  comprehensive  system 
of  supervision. 

Development  of  the  System, — Neither  your 
time  nor  patience  would  permit  even  an  out- 
line of  the  successive  steps  in  the  working 
out  of  this  plan  of  graded  school  work  and 
management.  It  came,  not  as  a  sudden  light 
or  inspiration,  not  in  a  single  year,  nor  even 
in  a  single  term ;  but  by  a  slow,  yet  persist- 
ent process  of  evolution.  It  is  of  little  in- 
terest or  value  now  to  know  how  many 
teachers'  institutes  were  called  to  discuss 
plans  and  purposes,  how  many  educational 
meetings  were  held  to  secure  popular  and 
intelligent  co-operation,  how  many  columns 
were  filled  in  a  generous  public  press,  how 
many  forms  were  printed,  how  many  circu- 
lars, pamphlets,  and  reports  were  issued, 
how  many  letters  were  written.  All  these 
are  of  little  moment  now.  The  work  was 
done,  not  as  drudgery — for  no  labor  is  such 
when  the  heart  is  in  it— but  as  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  a  steady 
development  in  the  work  and  the  worth  of 
the  puolic  schools.  The  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  answered  is — 

What  Are  the  Results  ?—\  am  not  here, 
my  friends,  to  extol  the  excellencies  of  any 
personal  work,  but  there  are  some  results  of 
the  graded  system  just  outlined,  that  are 
clearly  apparent  in  every  county  where 
under  proper  conditions,  it  has  had  time  to 
bear  fruit.  Speaking  then  of  my  native 
county,  where  the  system  has  grown  right 
out  of  the  work  in  and  for  the  schools,  I  note 
some  results  that  challenge  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny. 

1.  The  school  work  of  the  county  was 
unified,  and  each  district,  teacher  and 
school  thus  received  the  assistance,  the  im- 
petus and  the  encouragement  of  united  effort 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

2.  The  individual  teacher  was  directed 
and  sustained  in  the  classification  of  pupils 
and  relieved  largely  from  the  undue  inter- 
ference of  local  prejudices. 


3.  The  parents  were  better  informed  as  to 
what  the  public  schools  aimed  to  accomplish 
for  their  children  and  therefore  gave  to 
them  the  more  readily  their  intelligent  and 
helpful  co-operation. 

4.  It  gave  all  pupils  a  properly  balanced 
course  of  training,  and  a  lasting  incentive 
to  continued  and  regular  attendance.  The 
records  show  that  in  six  years,  the  averagne 
attendance  was  increased  from  64  to  71  per 
cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  in  the 
same  time  was  increased  21  per  cent. 

5.  The  standard  of  teachers'  certificates 
was  raised  30  per  cent,  because  the  schools 
in  all  districts  were  enabled  to  do  much 
more  methodical  and  thorough  work,  and 
therefore  sent  to  the  local  and  state  normal 
schools  and  subsecjuently  to  the  teachers' 
examinations  a  higher  grade  of  applicants 
for  certificates. 

6.  Graduation  from  the  common  schools, 
properly  guarded  and  guided,  proved  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  advanced  stndjr. 
Of  the  360  pupils  graduated  in  the  six 
years,  nearly  all  of  mem  continued  in  ad- 
vanced school  work,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  among  the  successful  teachers  of  the 
county. 

7.  It  multiplied  many  times  the  superin- 
tendent's power  and  worth  in  county  super- 
vision, and  eventually  made  his  work  less 
burdensome  than  under  the  old  system — or 
rather  no- system. 

8.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  dis- 
trict high  school  which  is  its  necessary  and 
legitimate  complement. 

The  Underlying  Principle. — While  thus 
advocating  a  thorough  and  all-pervadine 
organization  in  every  department  of  school 
work,  I  would  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  true 
function  of  school  supervision.  Unified 
system  and  organized  effort  are  indeed  es- 
sential to  satisfactory  results;  but  the  ma- 
chinery of  school  management,  however 
necessary,  is  in  itself  a  lifeless  thing  and 
powerless  to  accomplish  the  end  sought. 
It  needs — must  have— the  inspiration  of 
an  abiding  interest,  the  impetus  of  right 
motive,  the  guidance  of  mature  judgment, 
the  helpfulness  of  a  warm  sympathy,  and 
the  approval  of  an  intelligent  public.  And 
it  is  only  when  we  unite  heart  and  brain, 
plan  and  motive,  form  and  substance,  labor 
and  love,  that  school  work  anywhere  shall 
secure  to  the  work  and  the  worker,  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  the  highest  and 
best  results. 

Supt.  Geo.  T.  Cooper  (MiflBin  county): 
Different  circumstances  modify  the 
course.  We  tried  to  introduce  a  course 
we  got  from  Illinois,  but  found  it  not  in 
harmony  with  what  we  had  been  teach- 
ing; so  it  was  dropped,  and  we  now  have 
one  that  suits  us  better.  After  all,  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  are  hard  to 
manage  in  country  schools;  some  teachers 
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cannot  get  out  what  there  is  in  the  course, 
others  feel  able  to  make  their  own,  some 
will  not  try  to  work  it.  I  am  not  sure 
the  examinations  and  giving  of  diplomas 
have  a  good  effect. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  I  endorse  every  word 
of  the  paper.  My  experience  says  that 
without  such  a  uniform  course  time  is 
wasted,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
township  high  schools — we  had  none 
worthy  the  name  till  we  adopted  a  course 
of  study,  and  now  they  are  growing  all 
the  time.  Of  course  the  same  course  will 
not  fit  all  communities. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Zumbro  (Franklin  county): 
We  have  Mr.  Berkey's  course,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  other  would  be  better  suited 
to  our  needs.  To  introduce  it,  we  placed 
a  printed  synopsis  in  the  hands  of  direc- 
tors, and  at  the  examinations  asked  them 
to  act  upon  it;  all  but  two  districts 
adopted  it;  the  results  prove  it  the  best 
thing  ever  done  for  the  schools  of  our 
count3\ 

Supt.  J.  W.  Thoman  (Adams  county): 
In  cities,  where  the  work  is  under  direct 
supervision  continually,  the  need  of  such 
a  course  is  not  so  great  as  in  a  large 
county  where  the  Superintendent  only 

gets  round  once  in  a  term,  and  can  give 
ut  little  direction.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  gave  us  a  course  for  high  schools; 
why  not  have  one  for  district  schools? 
This  convention  should  do  something  on 
this  line  to  unify  our  work. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  a  committee  at  work  on  this 
matter;  we  are  all  thinking  about  it,  and 
in  many  sections  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  to  solve  the  question  in  a  practical 
way. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  If  education  means 
teaching  people  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  then 
a  course  of  study  would  seem  necessary 
to  determine  what  to  give,  and  when  and 
how  to  give  it.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  think  every  community 
must  modify  the  course  to  suit  itself— 
wh{it  is  good  for  one  county  is  good  for 
another,  in  a  general  way.  Too  much 
individualism  is  troublesome  in  running 
school  business.  I  am  willing  all  the 
courses  of  study  we  have,  including  my 
own,  shall  be  abandoned,  and  we  all  take 
one  formulated  for  us  by  the  best  quali- 
fied educators  of  the  country.  I  wish  to 
ask  Supt.  Berkey  if  he  found  it  necessary 
to  modify  his  course  when  he  went  from 
Somerset  county  to  Johnstown. 


Supt.  Berkey:  Below  the  high  school 
it  is  substantially  the  same — we  had  no 
occasion  to  change  the  outline.  Some 
teachers,  it  is  true,  everywhere  are  incap- 
able of  doing  what  the  course  requires; 
but  would  they  be  any  more  competent  if 
we  had  no  standard?  The  only  remedy 
for  such  is  to  dismiss  them.  The  term 
** diploma*'  seems  to  be  objectionable;  I 
care  not  what  you  call  it,  but  there  should 
be  some  formal  recognition  of  work  done, 
and  my  experience  is  that  giving  such  a 
paper  is  a  stimulus  to  effort. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

COURTS  AND  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Supt.  Smith  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  House  bill  44,  empowering  the 
courts  to  decrease  the  number  of  council- 
men  and  school  directors  from  each  ward, 
recommending  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
into  law.    The  report  was  adopted. 

COMPULSORY   LAW. 

Supt.  Hamilton  reported  from  com- 
mittee on  Senate  bil\  97  and  House  bill 
144.  Both  these  bills  are  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  compulsory  law. 
The  latter  bill  proposes  some  twenty 
amendments:  the  age  is  extended  from  8 
to  14,  and  the  law  also  to  cover  those 
children  between  14  and  16  who  are  not 
employed  at  some  kind  of  labor;  the  six- 
teen weeks  is  extended  to  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  school  term,  and  the  directors  may 
determine  when  the  period  shall  begin; 
private  schools  are  to  report  to  the  secre- 
tary or  attendance  officer;  the  enrollment 
to  be  made  from  6  to  21  years  of  age,  and 
to  give  name,  age,  sex,  address,  national- 
ity of  parents;  the  attendance  officer  is 
empowered  to  have  the  enrollment  per- 
fected; the  commissioners  must  send  the 
lists  to  the  Secretary  before  July  15. 
These  changes  seem  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  object  of  the  law,  and  the  committee 
advise  that  we  recommend  the  passage  of 
House  bill  144,  instead  of  Senate  97. 

Supt.  Weiss:  There  should  be  a  penalty 
for  delinquent  commissioners  and  assess- 
ors, as  there  is  for  secretaries  of  school 
boards  who  neglect  their  duty. 

Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick  (Jefferson  county): 
I  think  we  should  recommend  the  with- 
holding of  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  State  appropriation  from  districts  that 
do  not  enforce  the  law. 

Supt.  Taylor:  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
the  fixing  of  the  time  when  the  required 
attendance  shall  begin  in  the  hands  of 
directors.     They  may  fix  it  a  month  after 
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the  opening  of  the  term,  and  so  break  up 
the  whole  classification  of  the  schools.  I 
approve  of  stopping  the  appropriation 
when  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  We  must  take  what 
we  can  get.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  whole  term  compulsory,  but  we  can- 
not have  that.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
no  lawyer  can  tell  when  the  compulsory 
period  begins;  the  amendment  to  80  per 
cent,  will  fix  a  limit.  I  think  we  will 
get  less  votes  in  the  legislature  if  we  ask 
tor  the  stoppage  of  the  appropriation  for 
delinquency. 

Supt.  Jno.  F.  Bigler  (Venango  county): 
I  think  that  is  wise;  we  should  not 
attempt  too  much,  or  make  the  law  too 
stringent.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  a 
penalty  for  commissioners  and  assessors. 

Supt.  Smith:  The  State  has  a  right  to 
an  equivalent  for  the  money  it  gives,  but 
I  am  not  sure  the  80  per  cent,  is  right. 
With  us  it  will  almost  double  the  com- 
pulsory period. 

Supt.  Rupp:  I  think  forfeiture  of  ap- 
propriation for  delinquency  would  settle  it 
once  for  all,  and  is  the  right  and  wise  way. 

Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht  (Lancaster  county): 
If  the  law  says  the  commissioners  are 
obliged  to  report  the  facts,  will  not  that 
answer  without  a  penalty  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Not  where  they  do  not 
want  to  enforce  it — in  such  cases  a  law 
without  a  penalty  is  waste  paper. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Meylert,  the  report 
of  the  committee  recommending  House 
bill  144  was  adopted. 

TAX  LEVY  IN  CITIES. 

Supt.  Harman  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  House  bill  121,  to  provide  for 
levying  school  and  school  building  taxes 
on  the  city  valuation  in  cities  of  the  third 
class  where  the  school  district  comprises 
the  same  territory  as  the  city,  and  requir- 
ing the  city  clerk  to  furnish  and  certify 
a  copy  of  the  assessment  to  the  school 
board.  He  said  that  in  many  places  the 
city  and  county  assessments  are  the  same 
or  nearly  so,  and  there  of  course  it  would 
make  no  difference;  but  in  Hazleton  and 
other  cities  of  the  third  class  this  legisla- 
tion is  important.  The  bill  comes  from 
Pittston,  where  they  have  been  using  the 
city  assessment,  not  knowing  it  illegal. 
The  committee  endorse  the  bill,  and  ask 
the  convention  to  recommend  its  passage. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  and  the  convention  adjourned 
till  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


USIC  for  this  session  was  famished 
J.TX  by  the  Harrisburg  High  School 
choir,  and  was  up  to  their  usual  high 
standard.  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  of 
Bethlehem,  then  read  the  following  paper 
on  the 

WASTE  OF  TIME  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
twenty-minute  paper  on  the  Waste  of  Time 
in  Public  Schools,  by  way  of  opening  the 
question  for  discussion  by  this  convention, 
from  the  side  of  the  schoolman,  leaving  the 
point  of  view  by  the  public  for  somebody 
else. 

The  subject  implies  or  assumes  that  there 
is  a  waste  of  time  in  the  work  of  the  schools; 
that  these  schools  are  not  economically  con- 
ducted ;  that  the  results  are  not  adequate  or 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them;  but  it  does  not  impose  the  necessity 
or  call  for  the  discussion  of  a  general  theory 
of  the  public  school  and  its  operations,  nor 
for  the  setting  up  of  standards  of  attain- 
ment, however  desirable  that  might  be. 

In  this  discussion  my  thought  shall  be 
directed  along  three  lines: 

1.  In  what  particulars  wastes  may  occur. 

2.  The  causes  of  wastes. 

3.  Remedies  for  wastes. 

It  may  be  postulated  in  a  general  way 
that  it  is  the  legitimate  work  o?  the  school 
**  to  develop  the  mind,  to  mould  the  heart, 
and  to  form  the  character  of  the  future  citi- 
zens, magistrates  and  rulers  of  our  land.  It 
is  to  teach  and  implant  that  which  is  the 
only  true  g^uarantee  of  libertv,  order  and 
social  stability — ^the  essential  element  of 
our  country  *  s  success.  *  *  Hitherto  the  school 
has  employed  itself  with  the  first  thought  in 
our  postulate,  chiefly  because  this  has  been 
the  point  of  beginning  for  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause the  other  elements  are  usually  re- 
garded as  incidental,  secondary  or  the  indi- 
rect outgrowth  or  resultant  of  the  former 
rather  than  as  the  resultant  of  any  direct  or 
purposeful  work  directed  specifically  to  that 
end.  I  will,  therefore,  not  concern  myself 
with  this  latter  phase  of  the  subject.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  What  is  meant  oy  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind?  It  is  difficult  to 
define  what  is  included  in  mind-develop- 
ment, that  is  in  the  process  and  the  end;  no 
such  definition  has  as  yet  been  made  which 
has  been  or  is  accepted  by  educators  gener- 
ally, but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  suffic- 
iently accurate  or  exact  to  say  that  it  means 
putting  the  mind  in  possession  of  its  pow- 
ers: giving  a  consciousness  of  ability  and  a 
willingness  to  act  and  to  do,  and  to  erow 
alon^  specific  lines  of  unfolding  from 
within ;  a  motive  or  self-propulsion  toward 
the  mastery  of  self— a  self-unfolding  and 
with  this  the  method,  the  process  and  the 
power  of  attacking  the  external  or  objective 
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"world  and  its  problems  so  intellieently  and 
purposefully  as  to  make  it  yield  not  only 
Knowledge^  but  also  stimulus  for  further  and 
increas^  activity. 

The  development  here  indicated  will  give 
the  child  an  insight  into  his  capacities  so  as 
to  give  him  a  trend  toward  a  sphere  of  life 
appropriate  to  him;  an  intellectual  readiness 
to  comprehend  easily  any  particular  phase 
or  line  of  work  presentea  to  him;  a  natural 
tendency  or  inclination  to  idealize  or  im- 
prove his  opportunities,  and  to  do  the  best 
m  a//y  work  upon  which  he  may  be  engaged; 
and  lastly,  an  ethical  stability  which  will 
eliminate  unworthy  motives  from  all  his 
activities. 

Everything  in  the  school  should  contrib- 
ute something  towards  this  totality  of  de- 
velopment; but  we  have  public  schools  of 
different  grades  from  the  lowest  primary  to 
the  high  school,  a  school  just  a  little  below 
the  academic  standard  in  the  instruments 
and  forces  it  brings  into  play  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  results  indicated;  and  when 
we  remember  that  of  all  the  children  who 
enter  our  lowest  grades  less  than  20  per  cent, 
ever  get  into  the  high  school  and  less  than 
12  per  cent,  complete  the  high  school  courses, 
and  that  the  average  age  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is  but  a 
trifle  over  11  years,  and  that  the  average  age 
of  those  withdrawing  is  about  15  years,  the 
seriousness  and  importance  of  the  time 
question  becomes  apparent. 

When  the  efficiency  of  an  institution  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  proceed  upon  the  comparative  method; 
but  in  this  particular  we  have  no  available 
standard  of  comparison.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  an  American  child  spends  in 
school  is  950,  whilst  the  average  number  of 
days  a  German  boy  or  girl  attends  school  is 
1440;  in  England  and  France  the  number  of 
days  is  something  over  1300  days.  The 
teachers  in  Germany  are  educated  and  spec- 
ially trained  for  tne  work  of  teaching,  whilst 
in  America  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
not  professionally  trained  for  their  work. 
Now  taking  into  consideration  the  longer 
term  of  attendance  by  nearly  500  days,  the 
professionally  trained  teachers,  and  the  dif- 
ferent social  conditions,  we  can  readily  see 
that  a  comparison  of  the  work  done  in  the 
German  schools,  with  that  done  in  this 
country,  would  be  of  but  little  value  or  worth 
as  yielding  a  standard  for  determining 
whether  our  schools  are  furnishing  adecjuate 
results  or  not.  Educators  and  educational 
philosophers  are  very  generally  aj^reed  as  to 
the  general  purpose  of  the  public  schools; 
but  as  to  what  branches  shall  be  taught, 
how  much  of  each  branch,  at  what  particu- 
lar period  of  the  child's  life,  and  in  what 
particular  order,  so  as  to  realize  this  general 
purpose  in  the  most  economic  way,  there  is 
utter  confusion  of  thought  andf  practice. 
Take  the  courses  of  study  in  use  in  any  five, 
or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  public  schools, 
rural,  village  and  city,  and  you  will  have 


evidence,  indisputable  evidence,  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion from  the  side  of  comparison  or  meas- 
urements, and  until  some  standard  of  com- 
parison is  established  or  agreed  upon,  we 
must  be  content  to  show  that  time  is  wasted, 
and  in  what  particulars,  leaving  the  amount 
wasted  for  future  consideration. 

Are  we  wasting  time  in  our  schools  ?  Most 
assuredly.  Can  we  do  our  work  more  eco- 
nomically 1  Most  certainly.  Are  we  devot- 
ing time  to  essentials  only  or  are  we  wasting 
time  on  non-essentials  ?  How  then  may  time 
be  wasted  in  public  schools  ?    We  answer: 

I— As  to  Teachers  : 

When  a  teacher  does  her  work  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  when  she  has  no  special  place 
of  beginning  or  any  reason  for  beginning  as 
she  does,  when  lesspns  are  assigned  with  no 
thought  or  care,  when  a  recitation  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  recital  of  words,  and  the  teacher 
does  no  purposeful  thinking  for  herself  and 
does  not  induce  the  children  to  think  vigor- 
ously, to  dig  enthusiastically  and  to  persist  in 
work  cheerTully,  then  there  is  waste  of  time. 

When  teachers  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  use  of  books,  and  have  not  learned  that 
they  treat  of  real  things,  and  men,  and 
nature,  and  beauty,  and  utility,  all  con- 
nected with  their  every-day  life  and  do  not 
know  how  to  make  them  fountains  from 
which  may  flow  knowledge,  interest,  in- 
spiration and  a  higher  life,  then  there  is 
waste  of  time.  The  schools  should  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  the  key  for  un- 
locking the  unlimited  treasures  contained 
in  the  world's  best  books. 

When  children  are  held  to  a  senseless 
grind  of  words,  technical  terms,  definitions 
beyond  their  comprehension  and  memoriter 
exercises  destitute  of  life  and  vitality,  when 
stupidity  and  restlessness  are  induced,  and 
intellectual  and  emotional  activity  deadened, 
then  there  is  waste  of  time. 

When  a  teacher  will  permit  in  her  school 
manifestations  of  coarseness,  boorishness, 
slovenliness  or  clownishness,  when  children 
are  not  helped  and  trained  to  better  and 
higher  things  by  the  very  presence  of  the 
teacher,  and  when  her  personality  does  not 
beget  and  establish  better  ideas  and  ideals 
of  life  and  living,  then  there  is  woeful, 
irremediable,  unpardonable  waste  of  time. 

2 — As  to  Pupils  : 

If  children  in  our  schools  are  permitted 
to  handle  flowers  all  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood, to  hear  the  songs  of  birds  and  see 
them  in  their  native  habitats,  to  stub  their 
toes  against  the  stones  and  rocks  by  the 
way-side  and  in  the  fields,  to  dam  the 
streams  with  pebbles,  to  play  in  the  sand 
on  the  seashore,  to  come  in  contact  with 
frogs  and  fishes,  bees  and  butterflies— -''the 
companions  of  the  child  in  his  home-life,  in 
his  play,  in  his  walks  to  school,  in  his  va- 
cation, in  the  woods  and  fields,"  without 
being  brought  into  sympathetic  touch, 
vitalizing  touch,  with  nature,  so  as  to  be 
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trained  not  only  in  quickness  of  perception, 
closeness  of  observation,  larger  knowledge, 
and  increased  power  of  expression,  but  also 
with  the  power  to  see  and  apprehend  the 
beautiful,  an  abidinfi^  love  of  nature  and  an 
enlarged  capacity  for  receiving,  enjoying, 
and  living  the  truth,  or  if  they  are  permittwi 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  great  men  of  our 
country,  living  or  dead,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  character  and  value  of  the  services 
by  which  they  attained  distinction,  if  their 
own  lives  have  not  been  quickened  and  in- 
spired and  made  more  obedient,  then  there 
is  a  waste  of  time. 

If  children  in  our  schools  are  permitted  to 
speak  in  mouthing,  mumbling,  hesitating 
tones,  to  blunder  through  work  of  which 
they  have  no  comprehension;  if  they  are 
not  trained  to  discriminate,  contrast  or 
compare;  if  they  cannot  spoak  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  facility  and  correctness,  then 
there  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Once  again.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  self- 
respect  and  desire  for  excellence  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  if  thev  have  not  grasp, 
tenacity,  power  to  assimilate,  if  they  have 
not  worked  on  their  own  account,  and  have 
not  developed  mental  fiber  and  vigor,  and 
do  not  depend  on  themselves,  and  are  with- 
out resolution,  stamina,  or  sturdiness,  and 
are  blas6  instead  of  alert  and  accurate, 
deficient  in  eagerness,  enterprise  and  am- 
bition, if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  blind  and 
deaf  to  sights  and  sentiments  of  beauty,  and 
their  minds  are  not  responsive,  receptive 
and  acquisitive,  and  their  heads  and  hearts 
are  not  attuned  and  trained  to  enjoy  beauty 
in  life,  literature,  nature  and  art,  then  there 
is  a  waste  of  time. 

3— As  to  the  branches  taught : 

Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  glance  at  the 
three  R's  and  see  how  there  may  be  waste 
of  time  in  these. 

In  arithmetic  there  should  be  thorough 
work  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  fractions 
and  the  principles  of  percentage  and  their 
application.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
add  columns  of  fibres  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately with  as  much  ease  as  a  sentence  in 
print  is  read.  When  a  child  has  completed 
arithmetic,  he  should  be  able  to  perform  all 
the  combinations  speedily  and  accurately, 
he  should  be  able  to  apply  all  principles 
learned,  and  undertake  tne  solution  of  prob- 
leais  in  the  light  of  principles  learned,  in 
an  intelligent,  intelligible  manner.  The 
object  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  knowledge 
of  numbers  as  applied  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
of  life,  and  discipline  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, reflection  and  reasoning.  If  there 
is  a  senseless  committing  to  memory  of  rules 
and  formulae,  and  an  unreasoning  explana- 
tion of  problems,  if  the  work  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  daily  experiences  of  the 
children,  or  if  the  analyses  are  parrot-like 
recitals  of  words  that  have  no  meaning  to 
the  child,  if  too  much  work  is  attempted, 
and  there  is  not  proper  testing  and  mastery 
of  principles,  then  there  is  great  waste  of 


time.  There  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  as  to  matter  and 
method. 

As  to  reading,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
much  valuable  time  is  wasted  by  irrational, 
unpedagogic  and  unphilosophic  methods  in 
teaching  the  masteiy  of  symbolization  and 
its  attendant  ideation;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mastery  or  easy  recognition  of  words  as  signs 
of  ideas,  and  sentences  as  thought  expres- 
sions. There  is  waste  of  time  when  reading 
is  only  an  exercise  for  pronouncing  words, 
without  an  intelligent  attempt  to  discover 
their  meaning,  beauty  and  force.  When 
pupils  fail  to  get  ideas  from  words,  sen- 
tences, paragraphs  and  pa^es,  when  they 
fail  to  seethe  "  pictures  painted  in  poems, 
the  portraits  sketched  in  selections;  when 
there  is  no  appreciation  of  the  thought  of 
the  author,  ana  they  fail  to  feel  the  warm 
life  that  throbs  in  his  words  and  bums  in 
his  sentences,'*  then  the  exercise  is  a  profit- 
less grind  and  there  is  waste  of  time. 
Children  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
what  they  read  has  to  do  with  something 
that  has  been,  something  that  now  is,  or 
something  that  will  be  in  the  future,  and 
that  it  is  something  closely  connected  with 
their  relations  and  interests.  It  should 
touch  their  lives  at  many  points.  It  should 
be  full  of  sympathy,  laaen  with  joy  and 
abounding  with  human  interest ;  never 
dreary,  heavy  or  laborious ;  if  the  master- 
pieces of  English  and  American  literature 
can  not  be  read  so  as  to  give  rest,  inspira- 
tion, breadth  of  view,  range  of  vision,  grasp 
of  thought,  and  inspiring  and  toning  influ- 
ence with  which  these  abound,  there  is 
waste  of  time  and  precious  opportunity. 
Children  may  have  the  power  to  call  words 
rapidly  and  easily,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
j^rasp  the  thought  expressed,  to  see  poems 
m  picturer.  and  pictures  in  poems,  or  to  ex- 
press in  their  tones  some  suggestion  of  the 
thought ;  the  whole  process  becomes  weari- 
ness to  the  teacher  and  drudgery  to  the 
children.  How  much  precious  time  there 
is  wasted  upon  what  is  called  reading. 

As  to  writing  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said,  for  far  too  few  children  learn  to  ^Tite 
a  plain  legible  hand  with  any  degree  of 
facility,  so  that  this  power  can  be  applied 
readily  to  the  business  afliairs  of  life,  and 
when  there  is  an  attempt  to  execute  or  to 
imitate  the  copies  of  a  modem  copy-book, 
of  course  there  is  a  waste  of  time. 

But  time  fails  when  I  would  speak  of  the 
waste  of  time  in  geography,  history,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  music,  cfrawing.  supple- 
mentary work,  in  the  use  and  distribution 
of  school  supplies,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
various  appointments  and  evolutions  of  the 
school.  Serious  and  important  as  are  these 
wastes,  there  is  still  another  and  greater 
waste  than  the  ones  I  have  indicatea,  and 
that  is,  that  the  children  have  wasted  the 
most  precious  and  susceptible  years  of  their 
lives.  This  charge  finds  its  seriousness  in 
the  false  ideas  which  children  get  of  what  a 
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school  should  be,  the  bad  habits  which  they 
form,  and  the  dwarfiue  and  Quenching  of 
the  student  spirit  in  the  child.  If  a  child 
has  a  teacher  in  whom  he  has  confidence, 
for  whom  he  has  respect,  and  in  whose 
presence  he  rejoices  and  grows  in  spirit 
towards  sweetness  and  light;  if  the  teacher 
unconsciously  moulds  and  inspires  him  to 
do  and  to  be  something  worthy,  then  the 
school  makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to 
make  the  most  of  the  best  there  is  in  him. 
**For  these  things  not  to  be  done  is  a  waste, 
a  failure  more  disastrous  than  most  people 
realize.  For  them  to  be  done  means  bless- 
ing richer  than  any  life-time  of  success  can 
measure.*'  These  are  matters  of  which  we 
all  should  think  seriously. 

We  will  now  glance  hastily  at  the  second 
division  of  our  subject:  **The  causes  of 
these  wastes  of  time.** 

First,  as  the  first  cause  I  place  the  apathy 
and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  a  consequent  meager  puolic  sentiment 
in  favor  of  schools  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
It  is  really  astonishing  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  people  are  willing  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  schools  their  children  at- 
tend. The  schools  in  general  are  just  as 
food  as  the  people  seriously  demand, 
arents  should  rise  up  in  their  mieht  and 
demand  that  qualified  teachers  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
their  children.  They  must  insist  upon  edu- 
cative economical  work,  and  the  best  is  al- 
ways the  most  economical  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  if  it  be  not  at  the  expense  of  time. 

Our  courses  of  study  are  as  various  as  the 
individuals  who  construct  them,  because  we 
have  as  yet  no  commonly  accepted  standard 
as  to  what  should  be  basic  in  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  what  incidental.  We  have  no 
definitely  formulated  principle  founded 
upon  large  experience  and  philosophy  or 
psychology  which  indicates  definitely  how 
much  time  shall  be  given  to  formal  studies 
and  how  much  to  content  studies,  and  how 
they  are  related  to  each  other,  and  what  ac- 
count shall  be  taken  of  fatigue,  and  the  var- 
ious mental  states  at  different  periods  of  the 
child's  life.  Our  courses  of  study  are  too 
largely  given  to  verbalism  and  formalism— 
that  makes  the  child  merely  receptive — that 
does  not  make  him  an  independent  investi- 
gator of  real  things. 

The  third  and  last  cause  is  the  result  of 
the  two  preceding,  namely,  inadequately 
qualified  teachers,  having  a  wrong  per- 
spective of  their  work,  actuated  by  wrong 
views,  limited  by  too  small  a  vision  of  the 
truth  that  would  make  them  free  and  bring 
them  into  a  spiritual  soul  light  that  would 
bring  a  responsive  touch  and  glow  into  the 
souls  of  the  children. 

Poor  teaching  at  too  short  range  as  to 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  at  too  long 
range  as  to  spiritual  force,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  pervasive  cause  of  the  waste  of  time. 

3.  The  remedy  for  these  wastes.  A  proper 
idea  of  the  aims,  means  and  processes  of  edu- 


cation on  the  part  of  people  and  of  school  offi- 
cials. A  proper  public  sentiment.  A  rational 
course  ofstudy.    Properly  qualified  teachers. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Some  of  you  have  read 
the  brilliant  articles  on  educational  topics 
which  have  been  appearing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  many  of  these  are 
from  the  pen  of  Talcott  Williams,  LL.D., 
one  of  the  associate  editors  of  that  great 
daily.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  him  before  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  I  did  not  abandon  the  hope 
of  securing  him  for  this  meeting  until 
after  the  programme  and  the  tickets  were 
printed;  but  he  has  sent  his  regrets,  and 
I  can  not  find  words  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment over  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
here  to  discuss  the  waste  of  time  in  public 
schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  teaching  or 
school  supervision.  My  boy,  starting  in 
the  elementary  school,  goes  through  the 
grammar  school,  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  and  after  graduation  studies 
medicine,  law  or  theology.  He  enters 
his  profession  at  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six.  If  he  had  studied  in  England, 
France  or  Germany,  he  would  have  en- 
tered professional  life  two  or  three  years 
earlier.  How  is  this  time  lost  ?  This  is 
an  important  question,  and  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 

Deputy  Henry  Houck:  I  believe  the 
greatest  waste  is  in  the  neglect  of  the 
fundamental  branches.  Of  course,  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  where  the  term  is 
nine  or  ten  months,  we  have  more  chance 
to  get  things  done;  but  in  the  country, 
where  the  term  is  six  months — 120  days 
— and  the  discount  for  sickness  and  bad 
roads  leaves  little  more  than  100  days,  it 
is  surprising  that  we  can  accomplish  even 
what  we  now  do.  Yet  we  are  expected 
to  crowd  our  programme  with  a  dozen 
branches,  many  of  which  can  be  barely 
touched  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mon branches.  Everywhere  as  we  go 
about  the  State  we  remark  that  the  pupils 
of  high  and  normal  schools  come  to  their 
final  examinations  so  young;  yet  their 
course  has  been  crowded  with  things  that 
interfere  with  the  thorough  teaching  of 
the  three  R's,  which  after  all,  when  well 
taught,  furnish  the  solid  foundation  for 
all  the  rest.  We  make  a  great  mistake 
to  spend  time  in  teaching  our  pupils 
about  a  few  flowers  or  stones,  and  failing 
to  teach  them  how  to  write  a  respectable 
letter  or  keep  simple  accounts.    About 
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the  lost  time  in  entering  professional  life, 
it  may  be  as  well  not  to  start  too  early. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  hangs  up  his 
shingle  at  25  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
one  who  starts  at  19  or  20,  and  often  re- 
mains a  boy  all  his  life.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  undervaluing  or  object- 
ing to  the  sciences  and  other  branches, 
except  as  they  crowd  out  what  is  more 
essential.  The  common  school  system 
was  established  to  teach  the  fundamental 
branches,  and  it  is  worse  than  a  mistake, 
it  is  a  crime,  to  send  out  the  children  un- 
prepared  for  the  ordinary  work  of  life. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer  (Erie  city):  The 
waste  time  can  only  be  in  the  direction  of 
non-essentials,  and  the  question  then  is, 
what  is  essential  ?  This  must  be  solved 
by  consideration  of  actual  conditions.  If 
the  standard  required  by  the  community 
is  correct  spelling  and  use  of  words,  rapid 
and  accurate  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division,  and  the  matters 
that  apply  directly  to  the  home,  the  shop, 
the  market,  then  the  schools  must  devote 
their  time  to  making  pupils  expert  in 
those  operations.  If  the  community  re- 
quires also  preparation  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  then  we  must  teach  civil 
government,  of  township,  county  or  city, 
state  and  nation — for  if  people  are  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  government  they 
must  know  the  principles  of  government. 
Surely  thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  essen- 
tials, and  shall  not  waste  time  in  teaching 
them  thoroughly.  Sixty- five  per  cent, 
of  the  school  enrollment  in  cities  is  in  the 
first  three  school  years;  the  average  school 
life  is  not  above  three  and  a  half  years; 
the  time  is  short,  and  the  pupils  must 
learn  to  read,  to  write  a  letter  in  fair  pen- 
manship, to  perform  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions with  numbers.  These  things  they 
must  have,  and  we  have  no  right  to  send 
them  out  without  them.  Another  thing 
is  as  old  as  Aristotle — never  to  leach  any- 
thing in  school  that  the  pupil  is  certain 
to  acquire  unconsciously  in  after  life. 
How  many  of  us  know  the  scientific 
names  of  the  birds  that  have  been  familiar 
to  us  all  our  lives?  Do  not  we  enjoy  the 
flowers  quite  as  well  without  tearing 
them  to  pieces,  and  learning  the  names 
of  all  the  parts  ?  We  love  nature  as  we 
love  our  mother,  because  she  is  our 
mother,  and  not  as  a  result  of  dissection 
and  anatomy. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  (Lancaster  city): 
The  diflFerence  between  doctors  as  to  what 
should  be  taught  illustrates  the  wisdom 


of  Mr.  Luckey's  remark  in  the  city  con- 
vention, that  he  did  not  want  instructors 
in  Pittsburg  who  taught  differently  from 
what  he  thought  was  right.  We  know 
what  Dr.  Brumbaugh  says  about  this — 
and  here  we  have  Dr.  Houck  as  positive 
on  the  other  side.  I  think  one  of  oar 
greatest  wastes,  as  well  as  dangers,  lies 
in  the  insane  demand  for  uniformity. 
Why  should  all  primary  schools,  all 
grammar  schools,  be  exactly  alike  ?  Why 
should  people  have  to  withdraw  their 
children  firom  the  common  schools  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  take  a  course 
that  is  not  adapted  to  their  future  life- 
work  ?  In  Germany  the  college  boy  be- 
gins his  specific  preparation  for  that  work 
when  about  nine  years  old;  parents  have 
their  choice  between  the  gymnasium  and 
the  realschule.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
if  Harrisburg  or  Lancaster  could  have 
one  grammar  school  adapted  to  prepara- 
tion for  college,  another  for  business^ 
another  for  science.  This  would  not  im- 
ply any  inferior  opportunity  in  either — 
you  could  take  what  you  wanted — and  it 
would  avoid  the  everlasting  stuffing  of 
everybody  with  what  they  do  not  want. 
Such  a  variety  in  the  schools,  adapted  to 
different  lines  in  life,  would  cost  no  more, 
and  would  save  time  all  round.  Another, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  waste 
is  our  abominable  spelling,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  confound  the  child's  mind, 
having  no  reason  or  sense  in  it.  There 
may  be  some  history  to  be  got  from  it, 
but  the  child  does  not  need  nor  get  that. 
People  tell  you  there  is  etymology  in  it, 
but  you  all  know  that  many  words  are 
spelled  wrong  etymologically.  We  are 
learning  something  in  this  direction  at 
last — the  latest  Webster  gives  the  five 
rules  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  the 
Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  new  spell- 
ing as  well  as  the  old— the  reform  is  com- 
ing, not  so  rapidly  as  we  would  like,  but 
surely.  Can  we  not,  ought  we  not  to  do 
something  to  help  it,  at  least  by  dropping 
useless  silent  letters?  Think  what  a 
saving  of  school  time  will  be  accomplished 
by  spelling  reform ! 

Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich  (Westmoreland): 
Not  all  the  waste  is  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated. In  rural  districts  pupils  are  often 
half  asleep  all  the  time,  from  miserable 
ventilation.  We  need  legislation  along 
that  line.  If  some  of  you  city  superin- 
tendents had  to  walk  through  the  mud 
on  stilts,  you  would  think  it  well  to  have 
some  of  the  school  term  in  the  summer; 
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there  would  be  better  attendance,  and 
waste  saved  there. 

Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton  (Allegheny): 
This  is  a  serious  question,  and  should  be 
gravely  considered.  The  work  of  teach- 
ers may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— I,  the  directing  of  pupils'  study;  2,  the 
hearing  of  recitations — and,  as  generally 
conducted,  the  time  given  to  the  latter  is 
largely  wasted.  In  recitation,  theoretic- 
ally, the  pupil  tells  what  he  knows,  gets 
new  thought,  and  receives  from  the 
teacher  information  not  found  in  the  text- 
book. The  last  two  are  real  teaching, 
but  how  often  the  first— the  mere  going 
over  what  is  already  known — is  about  all 
there  is  of  the  recitation.  If  this  state  of 
things  cannot  be  improved,  the  recitation 
had  better  be  largely  done  away  with.  I 
wish  we  could  have  teachers  begin  pro- 
fessional work  about  22  or  23,  after  going 
through  high  school  and  college  and 
normal  school — then  there  would  be  less 
educational  waste.  So  long  as  we  put 
young  people  in  charge  of  schools  at  17, 
we  must  expect  a  go(^  deal  of  waste  in 
their  work.  I  think  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  require  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
training  after  entering  school  at  six,  be- 
fore becoming  a  teacher. 

Supt.  Weiss:  Of  course  there  is  great 
waste  in  teachers  not  being  prepared  for 
their  business.  There  is  one  direction 
where  there  is  greater  waste  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country,  because  the  close 
p;rading  keeps  back  the  bright  pupil,  who 
is  discouraged  and  sometimes  spoiled. 
In  the  high  school,  they  must  stay  four 
years,  even  if  able  to  go  through  in  two. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  and 
too  rigid  grading,  and  the  pupils  suffer 
for  it.  In  the  country,  where  the  school 
is  ungraded  or  at  least  the  grading  is  not 
so  close,  those  who  are  able  can  pass  on 
up.  There  may  be  too  much  stress  upon 
spelling;  not  all  good  teachers  nor  all 
educated  men  are  good  spellers. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh:  Most  of  us 
teachers,  perhaps,  have  drifted  from  the 
objective  to  the  subjective  in  our  teach- 
ing— we  have  made  the  child  yield  to  the 
method,  when  we  should  make  the 
method  yield  to  the  child.  How  shall 
we  avoid  waste  in  the  elementary  school  ? 
— what  shall  the  child  learn  there?  I 
say,  first  of  all,  teach  him  to  use  his 
mother  tongue  with  ease  and  precision — 
and  if  anything  stands  in  the  way  of  this, 
let  it  be  swept  out.  We  want  to  save 
waste    by  articulating    the    educational 


system  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university;  for  this  we  need  the  rural 
high  school,  and  every  one  of  us  should  be 
working  for  that  bill,  and  for  an  appro- 
priation to  make  it  eflFective.  We  want 
a  man  to-day  that  will  do  for  higher  edu- 
cation what  Thaddeus  Stevens  did  for  the 
common  school. 

Supt.  Twitmyer:  There  is  need  of 
closer  supervision  in  some  places,  evi- 
dently; if  the  gentleman  from  Schuylkill 
would  inform  himself  concerning  modern 
graded  schools,  he  might  find  the  speech 
he  made  to  be  waste  time.  I  know  of  no 
principal  of  a  graded  school  who  practices 
the  mediaeval  methods  described.  We 
have  no  standard  to  measure  our  work 
from  primary  to  high  school,  so  it  is 
waste  time  to  talk  about  that.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  paper  was  to  state  the  basic 
principle,  and  the  details  can  be  grouped 
around  it.  Our  main  need  is  to  determine 
according  to  psychological  principles 
what  teaching  is  essential.  Teaching  is 
a  spiritual  process,  and  if  time  is  not 
wasted,  it  will  enrich  the  life  of  the 
teacher  and  also  his  methods.  Is  it  the 
object  of  schools  to  prepare  for  business 
life,  or  to  develop  the  powers  so  that  the 
individual  may  be  able  to  look  about  him 
and  see  what  his  life  should  be  ?  If  bread 
and  butter  is  all  that  is  to  be  considered, 
of  course  it  is  waste  of  time  to  work  for 
upward  growth. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow, 
to  participate  in  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  High  School  before  the  regular  session. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


M' 


ANY  Superintendents  were  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  High  School. 
The  responsive  reading  of  Scripture,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  excellent  singing, 
combined  to  make  one  feel  that  it  was 
good  to  be  there. 

Supt.  Luckey  (Pittsburg)  being  invited 
to  speak,  said  there  had  been  a  statement 
of  the  Superintendent's  Creed  in  the  city 
convention  yesterday,  and  he  would  now 
state  his  own  creed.  He  believed  Amer- 
ica was  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
the  American  college  the  best  educational 
institution  on  the  globe,  the  American 
public  school  without  a  superior,  and 
high  up  on  the  list  of  American  schools 
be  placed  the  Harrisburg  High  School 
[laughter  and  applause].     He  believed 
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,when  our  high  school  pupils  went 
through  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  they  knew 
something,  without  crossing  the  water  to 
find  it  out.  He  did  not  l^lieve  all  the 
good  things  were  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
nor  that  all  the  great  thinkers  who  have 
enlightened  the  world  had  been  bom  or 
gone  to  school  there.  He  believed  our 
results  in  educating  boys  and  girls  were 
as  good  as  theirs;  and  when  some  of  these 
pupils  get  through  here  and  go  over 
there,  they  will  find  American  boys  as 
high  up  as  anybody  else— especially  in 
foot  ball  and  kindred  studies  [laughter]. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  said  Harrisburg  treated 
people  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  First  they 
tried  to  freeze  him  out — then  he  was  fired 
out  [laughter];  on  Washington's  birth- 
day he  was  nearly  talked  out,  and  at 
commencement  he  had  an  encounter  with 
the  gallery  gods.  He  hoped  the  school 
board  would  hereafter  limit  admission  to 
tickets,  and  that  the  tickets  would  be 
given  only  to  people  who  can  appreciate 
good  speeches  and  essays.  We  need  to 
set  a  good  example  of  public  conduct  in 
this  country,  where  sometimes  legisla- 
tures and  even  congress  forget  their 
dignity;  and  there  is  no  better  time  to 
give  it  than  at  a  school  commencement. 

The  pupils  having  retired,  the  Conven- 
tion came  to  order,  and  the  first  paper  of 
the  day  was  read  by  Supt.  Anna  Bodler, 
of  Potter  county,  on 

THE  SCHOOI.  DIRECTOR. 
In  these  days  of  popular  education,  and 
government  for  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  sometimes  surprising  to  hear  the 
diverse  opinions  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion of  schools.  A  modem  Scotch  author 
in  a  popular  work,  begins  his  first  chapter 
in  the  following  ironical  fashion:  '*The 
Revolution  reached  our  parish  years  ago, 
and  DnimtOchty  has  a  school  board  with  a 
chairman,  and  a  clerk,  besides  a  treasurer 
and  an  officer.'*  He  then  ridicules  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  of  the  board  meet- 
ings, but  consoles  himself  that  the  irony  of 
the  situation  soon  laid  hold  upon  the  mem- 
bers. **  Think  o'  you  and  me.  Hillocks, 
veesitin*  the  schule  and  sitting  wi'  bukes 
in  oor  hands  watching  the  Inspector.  It's 
eneuch  to  make  the  auld  Dominie  turn  in 
his  grave.  Man,  a've  often  thocht  it  was 
the  prospeck  o'  the  schule  board  and  its 
weary  bit  rules  that  feenished  Domsie." 
He  criticises  the  new  school  house,  its  mod- 
ern style  of  architecture,  its  ventilators,  the 
thermometer  and  the  play -ground.  Hefinally 
finishes  by  saving,  *'  It  is  difficult  to  live  up 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  my  thoughts  drift 
back  to  the  old  schule  house  and  Dominie." 


Dominie  was  a  good  teacher,  and  the  old 
school  house  may  have  served  its  purpose 
at  that  time,  but  can  present  conditions  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  that  these 
were  ?    It  is  quite  evident  they  can  not. 

The  public  schools  are  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  all  children  for  the 
greatest  usefulness.  The  parents'  right  over 
the  child  receives  the  first  recognition.  The 
parents  were  the  first  educators.  When 
knowledge  became  more  disseminated,  par- 
ents found  that  they  had  not  the  time  and 
were  not  adequate  to  perform  all  the  duties 
that  the  times  demanaed.  By  such  as  could 
afiford  it,  probably  private  teachers  were  em- 
ployed. Afterwards,  without  doubt,  private 
schools  were  established,  but  parents  de- 
cided upon  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  sub- 
jects pursued,  the  length  of  term  and  other 
details. 

Everjr  individual  owes  a  duty  to  society, 
and  society  has  the  rieht  to  make  demands 
upon  its  members.  Tne  people  realized  that 
public  schools  would  be  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  Private  schools  can 
not  reach  all  children,  and  all  parents  can 
not  educate  their  children  to  the  extent  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  expect,  hence  the 
need  of  a  system  of  public  education. 

But  who  is  to  conduct  this  education  ?  It 
is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
all  the  parents  of  a  community  to  determine 
upon  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  a  school, 
consequently  this  state  has  arranged  the 
plan  of  electing  six  residents  from  every 
district  to  represent  the  parents.  The  sys- 
tem of  local  supervision  centered  in  a  cen- 
tral school  department  is  general  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  different  states 
the  number  of  members  composing  school 
boards,  and  the  details  of  the  office  differ, 
yet  the  principle  of  local  self  government 
prevails  throughout. 

It  was  originally  required  of  directors  in 
Pennsylvania  to  supervise  the  schools  and 
examine  the  teachers.  Afterwards  a  County 
Superintendent  was  provided  which  relieved 
the  boards  of  the  latter  and  also  of  much  of 
the  visitation.  Later  a  law  was  passed  cre- 
ating superintendents  of  cities,  and  the  last 
factor  in  the  supervision  of  schools  is  the 
township  superintendent  in  districts  of  no 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

Although  it  has  taken  many  years  to  de- 
velop the  Pennsylvania  school  system  of  to- 
day, the  people  of  the  State  provided  for 
education  as  soon  as  they  settled  the  land. 

The  duties  required  of  the  school  director 
are  far-reaching.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  enumerate  them.  They  touch  upon 
home  and  personal  interests,  social  and  po- 
litical economy,  law,  architecture,  sanita- 
tion, and  require  parliamentary  discipline 
in  the  members  themselves.  That  the  di- 
rector may  act  conscientiously  in  all  these 
matters  he  is  placed  under  oath. 

The  board  is  empowered  with  the  largest 
part  of  the  legal  authority  and  without  its 
assent  nothing  can  be  done.    The  law  in- 
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tended  that  the  school  board  should  be  the 
controlling  influence  in  shaping  and  devel- 
oping the  school  system,  and  we  neglect  our 
duty  when  we  do  not  put  forth  every  effort 
to  place  in  this  position  persons  that  realize 
that  the  ofl&ce  is  a  public  trust.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  good  school  board  is  a  beginning 
toward  a  good  school. 

School  boards  are  the  guardians  of  the 
children  and  their  success  depends  upon  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  directors'  duties. 
This  dutj'  does  not  end  when  a  good  teacher 
has  been  secured.  The  director  must  also 
visit  the  school.  It  is  due  the  parents  that 
their  interests  are  looked  after,  the  children 
receive  inspiration  from  the  recognition  of 
their  efforts,  the  district  that  elected  him 
should  know  that  the  school  is  what  the 
State  intended  it  to  be,  and  the  teacher 
needs  his  suggestions,  encouragement,  and 
help. 

There  also  exists  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  superintendent  and  the  school 
board.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
The  superintendent  should  be  heard  because 
he  has  superior  knowledge  and  ability.  Di- 
rectors do  not  usually  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  superintendent.  They  are  neither 
students  of  pedago^  nor  practical  teachers. 
They  are  the  business  managers  of  the 
schools,  and  need  the  superintendent's  ad- 
vice where  the  professional  part  of  their 
duty  enters. 

The  greatest  advantage  we  have  in  our 
school  system  is  local  self-government. 
Without  it  the  education  of  the  State  would 
be  without  its  life.  Our  interests  are  great- 
est in  those  things  in  which  we  participate, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  our  schools. 
There  is  usually  a  wide  gap  between  the 
average  parent's  notion  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion and  the  teacher's.  The  local  school 
board  to  an  extent  is  a  medium  between  the 
parents  and  the  teacher. 

The  length  of  the  director's  term  and  the 
election  of  two  new  members  each  year  is  a 

food  feature.  There  are  directors  in  the 
tate  whose  knowledge  relating  to  school 
matters  is  only  secona  to  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional teacher,  and  who  do  their  duty 
wisely,  cheerfully,  and  faithfully.  An  out- 
come of  the  efforts  of  this  class  of  directors 
is  the  organization  of  the  County  Directors' 
Associations,  and  finally,  the  State  Direc- 
tors' Association. 

The  greatest  drawback  in  our  educational 
work  is  the  number  of  incompetent  Direc- 
tors. It  is  true  that  almost  every  school 
board  has  among  its  members  some  of  the 
best  citizens,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
school  boards  have  members  that  are  not 
fitted  for  the  exalted  position  which  they 
hold.  These  last  named  often  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  directors  were  created, 
and  overrule  the  action  of  the  better  element 
in  the  board.  In  a  State  as  large  as  ours, 
and  with  such  varied  interests,  all  progress 
can  not  be  equal,  nor  can  we  expect  perfect 
school  boards  until  those  whom  they  repre- 


sent,— the  people— have  attained  perfection; 
yet  the  better  element  of  society  can  prevail 
if,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  condi- 
tions of  things,  or  carelessly  letting  them 
take  their  course,  they  try  to  improve  them. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  State  should  se- 
cure for  its  children  what  they  would  do  for 
themselves,  had  they  attained  the  proper 
staee  of  reasoning.  Many  parents  are  able 
and  competent  to  do  this,  but  more  are  not. 
Fathers  that  are  far  surpassed  by  their  own 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  school  gives,  are  elected  mem- 
bers of  school  boards. 

Persons  having  charge  of  the  education 
of  others  should  to  a  degree  be  educated 
themselves.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
with  directors.  The  secretary's  book  of  a 
certain  district  has  on  its  record  that  the 
**fool  board  met,"  full  being  spelled  f  o-o-l. 
The  following  was  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  several  years  ago  :  "  More 
attention  has  been  given  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  to  the  election  of  school  direc- 
tors. They  secure  men  that  know  how  to 
write  a  straight  English  sentence  with  all 
the  words  of  one  syllable  properly  spelled. 
The  matter  needs  watching.  The  standard 
for  school  director  should  be  raised  still 
higher." 

Directors  are  usually  elected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  either  because  they  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats. 

There  are  boards  that  have  but  one  meet- 
ing during  the  year.  When  such  is  the 
case,  individual  directors  are  generally  del- 
egated by  the  board  to  employ  teachers  and 
to  supply  what  the  schools  may  need  for  the 
year.  This  causes  untold  evils,  and  the  very 
object  for  having  a  school  board  is  defeated 
when  this  power  is  centered  in  one  man. 
Teachers  are  usually  employed  by  him  from 
personal  motives,  and  the  schools  are  seldom 
supplied  with  the  absolute  necessities. 

Houses  are  built  and  furnished  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  heating,  sanitation, 
or  ventilation.  In  more  progressive  dis- 
tricts where  teachers  are  retained  from  one 
year  to  another,  they  are  often  consulted, 
but  where  teachers  are  shifted  from  year  to 
year,  directors  are  more  inclined  to  rely 
upon  their  own  judgment.  They  do  not 
seek  counsel,  and  it  is  also  doubtful  whether 
this  class  of  teachers  could  be  of  much  as- 
sistance. 

The  education  of  the  present  has  so  far 
changed  from  that  of  the  time  when  direc- 
tors attended  school,  that  those  who  are  to 
supply  blackboards  and  similar  apparatus, 
do  not  realize  that  these  are  necessities,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  teacher  to  do 
but  to  make  the  purchase  himself  out  of  his 
meagre  salary. 

The  presiaent  of  the  school  board  each 
year  makes  oath  to  the  statement  that  the 
school  laws  have  been  observed,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  schools  have  not  been  visited 
either  once  a  month  as  prescribed  by  law^  or 
even  once  during  the  year. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  find  fault 
with  the  director,  but  to  point  out  errors 
that  have  been  committed  not  by  the  direct- 
ors alone  but  by  entire  communities.  It  is 
easier  by  far  to  point  out  defects  than  to 
suggest  effective  remedies.  That  on  the 
whole  we  need  better  school  boards  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  but  how  to  secure  them  is 
another  matter.  The  people  have  it  in  their 
power  to  elect  good  members,  but  they  are 
ofteti  too  careless  to  do  it,  and  sometimes  the 
best  men  are  too  busy,  or  their  own  business 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  accept 
the  office.  Again,  there  are  whole  districts 
where  lack  of  culture  is  such  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  person  that  is  reasonably  quali- 
fied. Perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  race  it 
is  not  well  that  there  should  be  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  culture  of  parents 
and  their  children;  but  the  State  should  have 
good  citizens,  and  it  is  possible,  under 
proper  conditions,  for  the  child  to  become 
infinitely  more  useful  to  society  than  his 
parents  nave  been. 

The  law  states  that  a  director  must  be 
qualified,  but  does  not  designate  what  those 

Qualifications  should  be;  nence,  we  have 
irectors  ranging  from  persons  that  have 
never  attended  school  to  the  college  and 
university  graduate.  There  should  be  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  the 
office.  For  the  present  this  is  a  somewhat 
visionary  scheme,  but  with  faith  in  the  pro- 

gress  of  the  people  we  may  hope  to  place  the 
irectorship  on  a  much  higher  plane. 

I  believe  that  a  school  board  of  three 
members  chosen  for  three  years,  one  mem- 
ber being  elected  each  year,  could  serve  far 
better  in  small  districts  than  a  board  of  six 
members.  It  is  true  that  the  representation 
of  parents  would  be  decreased,  but  it  is  not 
equal  at  present.  Districts  having  one  or 
two  schools  have  a  board  of  six  directors  as 
well  as  districts  having  thirty  or  more 
schools.  In  districts  not  thickly  settled  it 
would  be  possible  to  elect  three  good  mem- 
bers, but  it  is  many  times  not  possible  to 
elect  six  such  persons. 

It  is  admitted  that  visitation  by  directors 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 
The  law  states  that  visits  shall  be  made  '*  by 
one  or  more  of  their  number.*'  After  de- 
scribing the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  each 
board,  it  also  says  that  *'  he  shall  do  and  per- 
form all  other  acts  and  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  for 
his  services  he  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  board  may  direct."  We  have  in 
the  law  all  that  is  essential  to  secure  the 
visitation  of  schools.  Time  is  given  and 
expense  is  incurred,  and  it  must  be  paid  for 
if  done  effectively.  The  ri^ht  of  visitation 
by  other  members  would  still  continue  and 
be  as  frequently  exercised  voluntarily  as  it 
is  now  compulsory,  but  the  regular  visita- 
tion should  be  one  of  the  stated  duties  of  the 
Secretary. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation 
that  so  many  directors  have  given  time, 


labor,  and  even  money  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Is  it  right  for  us  to  expect  them  to 
do  this  ?  It  is  immediately  urged  that  if  di- 
rectors were  paid  an  undesirable  class  would 
seek  the  position.  Have  the  people  not  tlie 
remedy  in  their,  hands  by  defeating  the 
wishes  of  these  worthless  individuals? 
Again,  *'  if  directors  were  paid,  the  expense 
to  the  State  would  be  very  great."  Would 
the  expense  be  greater  to  the  State  propor- 
tionately than  the  loss  of  time  and  expense 
are  to  the  individual  ?  Do  we  as  individuals 
ask  another  to  perform  for  us  gratuitously 
tasks  that  require  time,  labor  and  expense  ? 
What  right  nave  we  then  as  a  State  to  ask 
the  same  of  certain  individuals  ?  It  is  also 
argued  that  the  duties  of  a  director  can  not 
be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  Neither 
can  those  of  a  good  teacher.  There  is  a 
sentiment  concerning  the  shortcomings  of 
school  directors  that  could  not  exist,  were 
they  reasonably  rewarded  as  men  are  in 
other  business  transactions.  If  the  director 
were  paid,  could  we  not  more  reasonably 
hold  nim  to  the  performance  of  his  whole 
duty.^  The  method  employed  in  paying 
juries  is  satisfactory.  Wny  could  not  a  sim- 
ilar method  be  used  in  paying  directors  ?  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  leave  their 
own  work  and  attend  to  the  duties  necessar- 
ily required  when  a  new  building  is  under 
construction,  and  monthly  board  meetings 
become  almost  an  impossibility  in  man^ 
districts  because  of  their  demands  upon  di- 
rectors. Much  unnecessary  loss  of  time  by 
attentive  directors  is  caused  by  the  unwil- 
lingness of  other  members  of  the  board  to 
attend.  Frequently,  several  attempts  are 
made  to  have  a  meeting  before  a  quomm 
can  be  attained.  A  specific  provision  seems 
necessary  to  compel  attendance  to  their 
duties.  We  can  make  no  such  requirements 
unless  we  pay  directors.  This  also  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  school  di- 
rectors, judging  from  the  resolutions  passed 
by  various  county  associations.  Salaries 
for  directors  could  scarcely  become  a  greater 
expense  than  the  loss  incurred  through  the 
destruction  of  buildings,  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, and  books,  under  the  present  loose 
system. 

There  is  a  school  director  bill  for  Buffiilo 
in  the  New  York  legislature  at  present. 
Representative  citizens  of  that  city  nave  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter.  They 
advise  that  directors  shall  be  paid,  desig- 
nating a  salary  sufficiently  low  that  it  may 
become  no  inducement  to  office  seekers,  on 
the  ground  that  without  pay  only  a  select 
class  can  afford  to  become  school  directors, 
and  that  there  are  intelligent  citizens  among 
the  laboring  class  that  should  be  representeo. 

Since  the  school  board  represents  the  par- 
ents, and  the  pupils  arebotn  boys  and  girls, 
we  should  have  able  women  on  every  board. 
The  only  possible  objection  to  this  could  be 
met  by  the  resolution  adopted  a  long  time 
ago  by  a  school  committee  in  Massachusetts: 
"As  there  is  neither  honor  nor  profit  con- 
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nected  with  this  position,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  filled  by  a  woman/' 

Supt.  H.  E.  Raesly  (Tioga):  We  have 
had  a  good  picture  of  the  ideal  director; 
unfortunately,  the  actual  often  differs 
from  it  very  widely.  Directors  usually 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  their  community. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  where  healthy 
sentiment  causes  the  schools  to  prosper 
even  in  spite  of  indiflFerent  directors,  but 
generally  a  careless  or  penurious  board 
means  a  community  backward  in  educa- 
tional sentiment.  Sometimes  directors 
are  elected  who  are  in  advance  of  their 
people,  and  who  do  much  to  advance  the 
schools;  but  if  too  progressive  for  the 
community,  they  are  ** turned  down*'  and 
the  schools  lapse.  Some  think  economy 
means  short  term  and  teachers  boarding 
round;  others  spend  money  extravagantly 
in  apparatus,  and  curtail  salaries.  The 
surest  way  to  bring  up  the  actual  director 
to  the  ideal  is  to  bring  public  sentiment 
up  to  understand  and  demand  good 
schools.  Directors'  day  at  Institute,  and 
state  and  county  directors'  associations 
and  conventions,  have  done  p^ood,  but 
the  office  has  not  risen  to  the  dignity  and 
prominence  it  deserves.  Often  those  direc- 
tors who  need  such  help  most  do  not 
attend  these  meetings,  and  some  say  they 
cannot  afford  it.  Might  it  not  benefit  the 
schools  if  directors  were  allowed  to  charge 
the  districts  with  their  expenses  for  at 
least  one  such  meeting  a  year?  About 
compensation  for  the  regular  services 
there  is  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  in  thinly- settled  regions  it 
would  tend  to  better  work.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  reduce  the  number  to 
three,  and  pay  them.  There  are  districts 
where  they  have  a  quorum  only  twice  a 
year.  It  is  urged  that  paying  directors 
will  lead  to  a  scramble  for  the  office,  and 
election  of  improper  persons;  but  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  worse  than  now— many  of 
the  best  citizens  refuse  to  serve.  We 
might  at  least  reimburse  them  for  ex- 
pense incurred  in  attending  the  triennial 
convention,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  late  Governor  vetoed  the  bill  making 
this  reasonable  provision.  There  should 
be  legislation  preventing  extravagance  in 
the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Why  not 
limit  the  amount  that  a  district  may 
spend  annually,  or  require  the  written 
approval  of  the  superintendent?  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  finding  fault 
with  our  school  system;  it  is  admirable  in 
theory,  has  done  wonders  in  the  past,  and 


promises  well  for  the  future;  but  we  must 
rouse  the  people  to  take  more  interest  in 
their  schools  if  we  want  the  best  service 
from  our  directors. 

Supt.  Ulerich:  I  notice  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Directors*  Convention 
several  allusions  to  the  ''mossback**  dis- 
tricts. Now  I  know  some  of  those  people, 
and  they  are  as  honest  and  perhaps  as  in- 
telligent as  some  from  larger  towns  or 
more  populous  regions — yes,  and  as  anx- 
ious to  know  and  do  their  duty.  Those 
who  attend  these  directors*  conventions 
come  from  the  towns — they  are  what  are 
called  **our  best  citizens,"  men  who  can 
afford  the  time  and  expense  which  others 
cannot.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  call  names 
like  **mossback"  and  ** hayseed.**  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  in  re- 
gard to  approving  reports:  do  we  not 
sometimes  add  our  approval  to  statements 
that  are  not  facts,  and  have  we  any  ex- 
cuse for  it  ?  We  should  not  consider  so 
much  the  next  triennial  election,  as  how 
to  get  the  right  thing  done.  If  we  know 
that  directors  have  not  fulfilled  the  law, 
we  have  no  right  to  sign  their  papers. 

Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison  (Luzerne):  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  '* hayseed,**  and  have  some 
of  it  left  in  my  hair.  Where  the  public 
sentiment  on  education  is  right,  the  direc- 
tor question  settles  itself;  but  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community  and  the  directors 
is  not  infallible,  and  sometimes  the  people 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  teacher  who  is 
not  qualified  to  do  good  work.  We  must 
bring  up  the  people,  if  we  want  good 
schools.  As  to  educational  qualification 
of  directors,  sometimes  an  ex-teacher  on 
the  board  is  the  most  difficult  man  to  deal 
with.  An  honest  man  who  has  good 
common  sense  and  wants  good  schools,  is 
good  material  to  make  a  director.  I  do 
not  know  about  compensation.  We  al- 
ready have  ** log-rolling*'  on  the  part  of 
some  who  are  directors  because  they  have 
daughters  for  whom  they  want  schools; 
superintendents  should  check  this  when 
the  applicants  are  incompetent,  by  refus- 
ing them  certificates.  Perhaps  we  would 
have  more  directors  of  poor  quality  if  we 
made  it  a  salaried  office.  Most  useful 
people  do  a  good  deal  of  work  they  are 
not  paid  for,  and  we  do  not  want  men 
seeking  to  be  directors  because  there  is 
$20  or  $30  in  it. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  In  towns  and  villages 
and  small  cities,  he  is  not  much  of  a 
superintendent  who  cannot  get  his  direc- 
tors to  do  about  what  he  wants;  and  I 
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find  he  generally  does.  In  other  words, 
he  educates  his  directors.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts the  order  would  seem  to  be:  first 
educate  the  superintendents  and  leaders, 
then  the  directors,  then  the  people.  The 
right  end  to  begin  at  is  the  top.  But  the 
people  know  some  things  too,  and  I  doubt 
if  a  man  can  be  **  turned  down  *'  for  doing 
what  is  right,  if  he  knows  why  he  does 
it.  and  can  tell  it.  We  superintendents 
must  not  stand  by  and  see  such  men 
sacrificed  if  our  influence  can  prevent  it. 
About  compensation — the  State  spends 
five  and  a  half  millions  on  schools,  and 
the  people  add  eight  millions  more  from 
their  pockets:  and  can  we  not  afford  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  directors  who  attend 
the  conventions?  Can  we  not  afford  to 
pay  a  little  money  for  the  education  of 
directors  at  the  county  and  state  conven- 
tions, as  we  do  for  teachers  at  institute  ? 
I  believe  it  would  pay  the  State  to  pub- 
lish the  best  journal  that  could  be  pro- 
duced for  directors,  and  furnish  it  to 
them  without  cost;  also  a  manual  of  their 
duties  and  powers.  I  believe  most  of  our 
directors  are  honest  men,  who  would  do 
their  duty  if  they  knew  it;  but  they  will 
not  know  it  unless  we  spend  some  money 
on  their  education. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  committee  on  resolu- 
tions was  appointed:  Supts.  Sweeney, 
Weiss  and  Ulerich. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Supt.  J.  G.  Becht  (Lycoming  county) 
read  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
■**The  Rural  School,'*  having  special 
reference  to 

ITS  RELATION  TO  FARMING. 
In  the  October  (1895)  Forum  appeared  an 
article  on  the  rural  schools,  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  the 
author,  John  Gilmer  Speed,  asserts:  **That 
the  American  farmer  ol  two  generations  ago 
was  a  better  educated  man  than  is  the 
American  farmer  of  to-day.  No  one  would 
ever  have  thought  of  calling  him  a  peasant. 
He  did  not  suggest  such  a  thing  in  his 
manner  of  life,  poor  though  he  was;  nor  yet 
in  his  manner  of  thinking,  though  that  may 
have  been  narrow.  Let  an v  candid  observer 
go  into  a  neighborhood  wnere  the  land  has 
Been  tilled  by  the  same  family  for  genera- 
tions and  let  him  find  a  farm  where  there 
are  three  generations  upon  it.  He  is  almost 
sure  to  find  that  those  of  the  oldest  venera- 
tions can  speak,  write  and  think  with  more 
accuracy  than  the  second  generation,  and 


that  the  second  will  show  more  evidences  of 
education  than  the  third.  This,"  says  Mr. 
Speed,  **  shows  degeneration,  and  this  de- 
generation can  be  directly  traced  to  tlie  de- 
cadence of  the  country  public  schools,  w^hich 
now  are  really  beneath  discussion,  'were 
there  not  a  hope  that  by  telling  of  their  bad- 
ness some  interest  might  be  excited  and 
that  through  this  interest  they  mig^ht  be 
improved." 

The  public  school,  whether  urban  or  sub- 
urban, is  freighted  with  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  consequence  of  that  re- 
sponsibility is  subject  to  the  close  criticisms 
of  all  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
interested.  This  vigorous  arraignment  of 
the  rural  school  for  the  supposed  stream  of 
de^eneracv  that  flows  from  its  imperfections; 
this  attack  upon  the  educational  standards 
of  farming  communities  has  quite  recently 
received  substantial  aid,  comfort  and  en- 
couragement from  a  number  of  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  constituted  themselves 
educational  experts  and  authorities  and  ex- 
pect to  be  hailed  as  the  morning  stars  of  an 
educational  reformation. 

That  the  rural  school  is  deficient  in  many 
of  the  essential  and  necessary  elements,  that 
it  is  very  far  from  the  standard  of  excellence 
so  devoutly  desired,  we  shall  not  assume  to 
den}^.     But,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  facts  do 
not  justify  either  the  language  or  the  senti- 
ment, that  it  has  reacb^  such  a  stage  of 
**  degeneracy  "  that  it  is  beneath  discussion; 
that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  an  edu- 
cational resurrection,  and  that  only  by  ex- 
ploiting   its   ** badness"   can  we   hope  to 
arouse  any  interest  in  its  behalf.    The  dis- 
tinguished author  lays  down  substantially 
these  two  propositions:    i.  That  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  of  to-day  cannot  speak,  write  and 
think  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.    2. 
That  the  decadence  of  the  country  public 
school  is  directly  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.     We  may  well  doubt  the  first 
proposition  and  absolutely  deny  the  second. 
Let  the  '* candid  observer"  go  into  anj'  of 
our  cities  and  look  over  the  roll  of  business 
men,   lawyers,  physicians,    preachers   and 
politicians  and  ne  will  find  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits have  received  their  elementary  train- 
ing in  the  country  public  school.  The  clerk- 
ships   in    the  offices,  banks,  and  various 
business  establishments  are  filled  with  boys 
and  girls  who  received  their  inspiration  and 
impetus  in  the  wayside  school-house.    If 
the  ** candid  observer"  will  make  his  in- 
spection still  closer,  he  will  find  that  most  of 
those  at  the  head  of  these  various  profes- 
sions and  enterprises,  who  are  city  bom  and 
bred,  are  at  most  but  two  venerations  re- 
moved froni  rural  life  and  schools.    College 
rolls  and  university  classes  offer  further  and 
abundant  proofs  of  the  training  given  in  the 
suburban  school. 

Surely  the  product  above  indicated  does 
^  not  indicate  **  degeneracy  "  or  **  decadence  " 
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in  that  which  produces  it.  It  is  not  our  de- 
sire here  to  hide  the  faults,  condone  the 
'weakness,  or  smooth  over  the  imperfections 
of  the  rural  school,  nor  is  there  a  desire  to 
give  it  credit  beyond  its  just  deserts;  but  the 
average  rural  school,  in  point  of  general 
•eflSciency,  stands  far  beyond  that  same 
school  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  And  in 
point  of  general  education  the  farmer  has 
advanced  proportionately  as  the  school. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  farmer  is  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  men ;  that  this 
<:onservatism  has  led  him  to  adopt  and  fol- 
low the  methods  of  his  forefathers ;  that 
though  the  vocation  of  farming  dates  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  yet  it  was  the 
last  to  which  the  principles  were  applied ; 
that  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  farmer 
from  his  fellowman  has  had  a  narrow  and 
depressing  eflfect  upon  his  habits  of  thought. 
But  these  statements  are  not  true  in  the 
sense  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Inven- 
tion has  in  a  measure  revolutionized  the  art 
and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  is 
^adually  breaking  the  chains  that  bind  him 
to  the  spirit  of  a  dead  past.  New  methods 
claim  his  attention.  He  studies  the  struc- 
ture, formation  and  fertilization  of  the  soil 
in  the  light  of  recent  investigations.  Stock 
raising,  entomology,  ornithology,  arboricul- 
ture and  their  allied  subjects  receive  his 
thoughtful  attention  and  close  observation. 

Granges,  farmers*  alliances,  and  farmers' 
institutes  are  doing  much  in  the  way  of  lift- 
ing the  vocation  from  that  of  the  mere 
menial  and  placing  it  upon  a  higher  plane. 
They  break  down  the  barriers  that  have  so 
long  resulted  in  such  utter  isolation,  and 
bring  the  members  into  a  community  of  in- 
terest. The  daily  public  press,  farm  papers, 
journals  of  agriculture  and  special  bulletins 
sent  out  by  tine  experiment  stations,  stimu- 
late public  thought  and  keep  the  rural  popu- 
lation informed  on  subjects  of  general  inter- 
est as  well  as  upon  the  latest  scientific  re- 
searches and  most  approved  methods  per- 
taining to  their  vocation. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  are  in  the  country 
districts  to-day  fewer  of  those  who  **  speak, 
write,  and  think  with  accuracy  '*  than  there 
were  a  generation  ago,  I  think  we  may  find 
an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  then  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  rural  school  ever 
left  the  localities  in  which  their  school  days 
were  spent.  To-day  all  roads  lead  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  city  draws  upon  the 
country  for  its  best  young  blood  and  brain, 
and  leaves  behind  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  educational  and  cultural  influences. 

Closely  allied  to  this  rural  school  problem 
is  the  constant  and  manifest  tendency  of  tlie 
rural  population  to  move  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  There  are  those  who  maintain, 
and  not  without  some  reason,  that  thrifty 
well-to-do  farmers  often  leave  their  country 
homes,  and  move  to  places  where  their  chil- 
dren can  have  better  educational  facilities. 
Others  argue  that  this  depopulation  of  the 


rural  community  is  due  to  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  cradle  and 
the  scythe  have  displaced  the  labor  of  many 
men  who,  thus  thrown  out  of  employment, 
eventually  move  townward  to  find  a  market 
for  their  services.  That  this  tendency  has 
a  depressing  effect  upon  those  who  remain 
can  not  be  doubted.  **This  phase  of  the 
problem  of  rural  life,"  says  a  writer,  **  needs 
our  sympathy  and  care.  Deserted  farms 
and  schools  and  churches  mark  the  progres$ 
of  ignorance  and  debasement,  and  threaten 
to  again  make  the  villagers  pagans,  as  they 
were  in  days  of  old." 

Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  writing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, with  reference  to  a  neighboring  state, 
says :  *'  Nothing  will  so  conduce  to  the  ar- 
rest of  the  present  alarming  depopulation  of 
extensive  country  districts,  by  which  the 
best  young  people  are  being  swept  away 
into  the  vortex  of  city  or  new  village  life, 
as  the  multiplication  of  good  schools,  libra- 
ries and  the  means  of  good,  inexpensive 
education  amid  the  surroundings  of  un- 
spoiled nature,  where  the  great  open  volume 
of  the  visible  world  is  all  the  time  supple- 
menting the  best  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school  room. 

The  national  government  long  ago  re- 
cognized the  necessity  and  importance  of 
fostering  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
nation.  In  1862,  Confess  established  a  law 
(known  as  the  Momll  Act),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  was  supple- 
mented in  1887  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act,  which  estab- 
lished agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  the  collejg^es  founded  under 
the  previous  law.  Additional  legislation 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1800,  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  original  proposition. 
These  three  acts  constitute  the  efforts  of  the 
federal  government  in  behalf  of  the  farming  . 
interests. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  average 
farmer  does  not  yet  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  knowledge  thus  afforded.  And 
along  this  line  the  rural  school  will  find  its 
greatest  opportunities.  In  many  sections 
the  majority  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  of  these  schools  and  stations, 
and  are  not  aware  of  the  amount  and  kind 
'  of  literature  disseminated  by  them.  There 
is  no  need  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  not  met  with  the 
hearty  public  approval  their  projectors  an- 
ticipated. Except  possibly  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  college,  their  influ- 
ence has  been  scarcely  felt.  The  tendencv 
has  been  to  make  the  mining,  mechanical, 
electrical  and  civil  engineering  departments 
the  prominent  features  of  these  institutions. 
Recently,  however,  short  winter  courses  for 
farmers'  sons  have  been  established,  but 
the  number  of  those  who  have  profited  by 
them  is  small  indeed. 

The  successful  solution  of  this  problem  of 
rural  life  and  agricultural  interests  depends 
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not  on  the  colleges,  high  schools,  and  acad- 
emies, but  largely  upon  the  work  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  drift  to  the  cities  cannot 
be  stopped  until  the  suburban  communities 
take  on  a  more  urban  character.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  pupils  in  the  country  districts 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  underlying  principles  and  a  skillful 
application  of  the  same  to  the  processes  of 
farming  are  essential.  This  may  not  have 
been  necessary  a  generation  ago,  but  it  is 
absolutely  so  now  as  the  population  in- 
creases and  the  struggle  to  maintain  wages 
becomes  more  severe.  Witness  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  flourishine  orchards  with  their  world- 
renowned  wealth  of  fruit  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  instruction  in  the  school 
gardens.  Prussia  has  introduced  into  her 
normal  schools  instruction  in  the  culture  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  the  admirably- 
managed  forests  and  vast  orchards  of  Prus- 
sia owe  their  existence  and  excellent  yield 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  unostentatious  in- 
fluence of  the  country  schoolmaster,  who 
teaches  the  children  in  the  school  and  the 
adult  villagers  in  agricultural  clubs. 

We  have  already  too  long  neglected  this 
great  and  promising  opportunity.  We  have 
been  content  to  point  out  the  way  to  profes- 
sional life  to  the  more  ambitious  boys  and 
girls,  and  have  left  the  less  fortunate  to  work 
out  their  own  industrial  and  educational 
salvation  on  the  farm.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  Shall  agriculture  as  a  branch  of 
study  be  introduced  into  the  already  over- 
crowded course  of  study  ?  To  this  I  answer. 
Yes,  in  some  form  at  least.  Other  States 
have  taken  the  step  and  it  has  been  attended 
with  great  success.  This  introduction  need 
not  be  by  legislative  enactment,  since  boards 
of  directors  have  already  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  study.  We  should  cre- 
ate in  the  children  a  love  and  respect  for  the 
country  home  and  its  surroundings.  The 
reading  of  the  child  is  often  the  determining 
factor  that  influences  its  whole  life.  It  is  the 
one  branch  of  study  that  occupies  his  atten- 
tion after  his  school  days  are  over.  Give 
him  the  proper  direction.  Show  him  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  information, 
lycad  him  by  easy  stages  to  stud}^  and  in- 
vestigate nature  in  general  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture. 

The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  has  all  the 
forces  and  variety  of  nature  to  assist  him  in 
arousin&[  an  interest  and  stimulating  the 
habit  of  close  observation  and  attention. 
Everjr  window  in  the  school-house  frames  a 
beautiful  landscape.  Direct  the  child  to 
note  the  hills  and  valleys  decked  in  the 
green  of  spring  or  robed  in  the  golden  tints 
of  autumn.  I^ad  him  beside  some  brook 
that  murmuring  or  gurgling  gently  flows 
adown  the  mossy  glen,  or  rushing  madly 
over  the  ledge  of  rocks  forms  here  a  little 
cascade  and  there  a  more  pretentious  water- 
fall.    Teach  him  to  observe  the  woods,  the 


winds,  the  clouds,  and  the  wayside  flovrers 
that  seem  to  greet  him  with  a  glad  ^ood 
morning.  This  will  be  more  to  him  than 
books  and  tasks.  Eschew  the  mere  formal 
mechanical  and  systematic  presentation  of 
such  exercises,  for  the  soul  must  be  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
such  objects,  and  mere  routine  and  analysis 
will  drive  them  out. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  great  agricnltural 
future  before  her.  Thousands  of  unclaimed 
acres  await  development.  We  have  been 
most  unwise  and  fearfully  improvident  with 
respect  to  our  forests;  vast  acres  stretching 
over  hill  and  mountain  are  ready  to  te 
cleared  of  their  stumps  and  undergrowths 
and  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  sunshine  in 
the  glory  of  the  harvest.  When  farming 
is  properly  understood,  rightly  done,  and 
thoroughly  appreciated,  the  thousands  who 
barely  subsist  in  the  cities  will  find  a  haven 
of  refuge  in  the  country,  where  in  aniet 
contentment  they  can  live  surrounded  by 
their  children. 

As  Pennsylvanians  we  have  been  led  to 
think  only  of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
coal,  iron,  and  petroleum,  or  of  our  gig^antic 
manufacturing  establishments.  But  he  who 
loves  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  nature  in 
her  beauty  need  but  look  upon  the  fields 
glimmering  in  the  gold  of  the  harvest  time 
or  upon  the  hills  and  valleys  wreathed  in 
verdure.  To  quote  the  language  of  another, 
*'  The  rural  school  must  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment that  will  bring  men  and  women  back 
from  the  dangers  and  dependencies  of  the 
city,  where  thousands  now  welter  in  poverty, 
hopeless  of  better  things,  to  this  glorious  open 
country,  to  begin  anew  the  struggles  for  an 
independence  and  American  citizenship.'* 

There  was  no  discussion  of  this  paper, 
and  the  next  on  the  programme  was  read 
by  Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison  (Luzerne  county) 
on  the 

PURCHASE  OF  SCHOOI,  APPARATUS. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  our  fathers,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  place  on 
the  prog^mme  of  a  convention  of  county 
superintendents  the  subject  assigned  to  me, 
for  school  apparatus  in  the  rural  school  was 
then  in  the  dim  and  misty  distance.  Until 
quite  recently  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  average  school  director,  that  when  a 
school-house  was  erected,  seats  and  a  stove 
put  in,  a  few  square  feet  of  wall  painted 
black,  and  a  teacher  hired,  evervthing  was 
ready  for  the  work  of  the  school  to  go  on. 
The  teacher  who  wanted  a  wash  basin,  a 
towel  and  a  looking  glass,  was  regarded  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  the  community 
at  large,  with  much  the  same  feeling  that 
is  now  manifested  toward  that  specimen  ot 
humanity  known  in  modern  times  as  the 
dude.  If  it  had  been  suggested  to  our 
worthy  ancestors  that  window  shades  and 
slate  black-boards  should  be  provided ;  that 
school-books,   tablets,    slates    and    pencils 
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should  be  furnished ;  that  dictionaries,  en- 
cyclopedias, and  school  libraries  were  nec- 
•essary,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might 
follow  from  the  school  work,  I  am  sure  the 
person  making  the  suggestion  would  have 
Deen  regarded  as  a  crank.  Fortunately  we 
liave  passed  through  that  period.  Unfor- 
tunatel}'  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  the 
schools  are  in  danger  of  being  deluged  with 
school  apparatus  so  called.  In  discussing 
this  question  I  desire  to  propound  three  or 
four  questions,  to  try  to  answer  them,  and 
in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
peculiarities  I  have  noticed  in  connection 
^with  this  matter. 

The  term  ** apparatus"  is  a  common  one. 
and  signifies,  according  to  Webster,  things 
provided  as  means  to  some  end.  School  ap- 
paratus comprehends  all  those  necessary 
aids  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for 
^which  the  public  schools  were  established. 
The  first  question  I  wish  to  propound  is, 
**What  apparatus  does  the  rural  school 
need?" 

Every  school  should  be  provided  with 
**  Webster's  International  Dictionary." 
No  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  The  pupils 
come  in  daily  contact  with  words  whose 
pronunciation  and  meaning  are  unknown  to 
them.  Spelling,  diacritical  markings  and 
accent  must  be  learned  from  authorities. 
He  cannot  evolve  these  matters  from  his  in- 
ward consciousness.  He  should  have  a 
good  dictionary  at  his  command.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  county  superintendent,  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  district  in  which 
the  schools  are  not  provided  with  diction- 
aries, will  bear  me  out  in  this  matter.  I 
have  frequently  given  an  object  lesson  to 
school  directors  in  such  district  that  has  re- 
sulted in  much  good  to  the  district.  I 
usually  have  one  or  more  members  of  the 
board  accompany  me  when  I  visit  in  any 
district.  When  the  classes  recite,  and  I 
find  a  word  occurring  in  the  lesson  whose 
meaning  I  want,  I  ask  some  one  to  define 
it.  I  frequently  find  him  unable  to  do  so. 
I  then  ask  some  member  of  the  class  to  look 
it  up  in  the  dictionary.  When  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  dictionary  in  the 
school  I  have  a  most  excellent  opportunitv 
to  impress  upon  the  director,  who  sits  with 
his  head  down,  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  school.  If  the  plea  of 
poverty  is  urged,  and  in  the  same  school 
you  find  a  sixty-dollar  chart,  or  a  set  of 
mathematical  blocks  that  cost  thirty-two 
dollars  and  a  half,  there  is  a  fine  opening 
for  a  little  talk  on  wisdom  in  the  purchase 
of  school  apparatus.  In  connection  with 
the  dictionary,  let  me  suggest  that  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
small  dictionaries  in  each  school.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  general  use  and  saves 
the  constant  use  of  the  Unabridged. 

The  second  indispensable  need  of  every 
rural  school  is  a  good  encyclopedia.    Not  an 


exhaustive  work  such  as  the  **  Britannica  " 
or  the  **  American."  but  one  within  the 
range  of  the  abilities  of  the  average  school- 
boy. I  am  not  here  to  advertise  any  pub- 
lishing house.  I  care  not  who  furnishes  the 
encyclopedia,  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  value  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
boys  and  girls,  and  they  do  not  care  to  read 
ten  or  twenty  pages  to.  cover  one  subject. 
An  encyclopedia  suited  to  the  needs  ol  the 
country  schools  can  be  had  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars.  Our  school  readers 
are  full  of  references  to  historic  persons  and 
places.  If,  when  the  teacher  assigns  "The 
Battle  of  Hastings."  she  gives  her  pupils  a 
few  interesting  facts  as  to  the  leading  char- 
acters and  the  vast  issues  at  stake,  and 
then  refers  them  to  the  encyclopedia  for 
further  information,  the  lesson  the  next  day 
will  be  far  more  interesting  than  the  aver- 
age reading  lesson  to  which  we  superintend- 
ents listen.  There  is  not  a  day  aurine  the 
whole  school  year  when  an  encyclopedia  is 
not  needed. 

Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
set  of  wall  maps.  These  should  not  be  put 
into  a  case  and  hidden  away  in  some  closet 
except  when  not  In  arctual  use.  They  should 
hane  on  the  walls.  Some  of  us  may  object 
to  the  idea  that  when  we  say  Chicago  our 
pupils  see  the  little  black  dot  on  the  map. 
We  want  them  to  think  of  the  wheat,  the 
railroads,  the  stockyards,  the  broad  sb-eets 
with  the  bustle  and  activity  of  life,  and  all 
the  varied  industries  that  make  Chicago 
great.  The  fact  is  he  will  see  the  black  dot 
that  represents  Chicago  on  the  map,  and 
not  the  vast  area  of  land  with  its  broad  ave- 
nues, its  palatial  residences,  and  its  sky- 
scraping  business  blocks.  Hang  up  the 
maps.  Let  him  see  the  relative  positions  of 
the  countries  and  cities,  the  rivers  and 
mountains.  1*11  risk  but  that  he  will  get  as 
correct  a  notion  of  the  earth  as  he  would  if 
he  were  required  to  model  the  continents  in 
sand. 

Every  school  should  have  a  good  reading 
chart.  I  want  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
reading.  I  am  shy  of  the  word  chart.  A 
good  reading  chart,  a  good  blackboard,  with 
a  teacher  who  understands  his  business,  and 
the  problem  of  teaching  reading  is  not  a 
great  one. 

I  have  mentioned  these  four  items  as  being 
necessary  to  the  best  work  in  the  rural 
school.  I  have  omitted  all  the  peas,  beans, 
splints,  numeral  frames  and  other  innum- 
erable articles  that  are  useful  in  the  primary 
grades.  If  the  teacher  has  room  and  a  long 
table  is  furnished,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  getting  a  full  supply  of  corn,  beans, 
shoe  pegs,  etc.  I  have  not  mentioned  a 
globe.  This  can  be  had  at  little  cost  when 
needed.  I  wish  that  I  might  add  to  the  list 
a  few  volumes  as  a  nucleus  of  a  school 
library.  If  apparatus  means  "things  pro- 
vided as  a  means  to  an  end,"  and  the  end  to 
be  reached  by  our  public  schools  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  perfect  man,  I  am  sure  the 
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school  library  is  school  apparatus.  Too 
little  attention  is  given  to  what  our  boys 
and  girls  are  reading.  We  guard  them  from 
evil  associates,  but  permit  them  to  revel  in 
the  trashy  reading  so  temptingly  displayed 
at  the  news-stands.  Is  it  not  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  create 
and  develop  a  love  for  good  literature? 
Ought  not  every  school  to  have  a  librarv 
with  biographies,  stories  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture, history  and  fiction;  and  ought  not 
the  teachers  of  this  commonwealth  to  be 
greatly  concerned  in  building  alone  this 
line  ?  In  a  few  years  these  boys  and  girls 
will  be  men  and  women.  Their  habits  of 
thought  and  of  action  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  influences  that  are  now 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
may  forget  the  arithmetic  and  history,  but 
their  habits  will  cling  to  them.  If  they 
leave  us  with  a  love  for  what  is  pure  and 
good  in  men  and  women,  and  with  a  love 
for  good  reading,  we  shall  have  done  well. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  add  to  the  list  of 
indispensable  articles  of  school  apparatus,  a 
few  volumes  of  good  literature. 

Assuming  that  the  items  mentioned  are 
necessary  to  the  best  work  in  the  schools, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  next  question  :  **  How 
are  these  needs  met  ?" 

In  answering  this  question  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question  in  its  relation  to  the  schools 
under  my  own  jurisdiction. 

I  have  been  careful  as  I  have  gone  over 
the  county  during  the  past  seven  years  to 
note  what  has  been  done  along  this  line.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  find  that  every  year  has 
added  to  the  list  of  districts  furnishing  dic- 
tionaries, so  that  now  there  are  but  eight 
townships  that  fail  to  see  the  need  of  this 
book.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  encyclopedia.  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  but  few  distncts  in  the  farm- 
ing regions  of  Luzerne  county  in  which  a 
cyclopedia  can  be  found.  Perhaps  half  have 
reading  charts,  and  nearly  all  have  maps.  So 
far  as  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  school  library 
is  concerned,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  rural 
school,  with  but  here  and  there  an  exception, 
is  without  the  faintest  suggestion  of  one. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that 
the  great  county  of  Luzerne  is  without 
school  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  thousands  of  dollars'  worth.  We  have 
physiolog[ical  charts,  astronomical  charts, 
geographical  charts,  historical  charts,  new 
education  charts,  number  charts,  universal 
charts,  in  fact  representatives  of  the  nu- 
merous chart  family;  geographical  studies, 
globes,  tellurians,  mathematical  blocks — 
everything  you  can  mention.  Indeed,  we 
have  school  apparatus! 

The  next  question  is  general  in  its  appli- 
cation. *  'What  shall  determine  the  purchase 
of  school  apparatus?" 

There  seems  to  me  but  one  answer  to  this 
question,  and  that  is  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict, modified  by  its  financial  ability.    The 


person  best  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  qn^ 
tion  as  to  what  is  needed  is  the  teacher  w^ho 
has  the  work  to  do.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  knows 
his  business,  and  can  see  the  differexice  be- 
tween a  dictionary  at  I8.50  and  a  g^eoCTaphi- 
cal  chart  at  $37.50,  and  not  see  the  diSerence 
in  dollars  and  cents.  A  board  of  schcM>] 
directors  having  money  to  spend  in  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus  should  be  governed  very 
largely  by  the  advice  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed. The  county  superintendent -will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  lend  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  if  requested  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  always  done.     If  it  had  been 
our  schools  would  have  quite  a  different  line 
of  apparatus  than  what  is  usually  found. 
In  my  last  report  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  I  said,  "I  am  well  satisfied 
that  if  I  had  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  charts,  globes,  blocks  and 
other  apparatus  that  is  rarely  used  and  which 
lies  in  the  closet  or  some  comer  under  the 
dust  for  nine-tenths  of  the  time,  I  could 
supply  every  school  under  my  jurisdiction 
with  an  international  dictionary,  a  set  of 
People's  Cyclopedia,  a  set  of  good  outline 
maps,  and  have  at  least  ten  dollars  for  each 
school  with  which  to  start  a  school  library." 
This  is  literally  true,  and  in  this  condition 
of  things  is  where  the  trouble  lies.     We 
spend  money  enough  to  get  everything^  we 
need,  but  because  our  expenditures  are  not 
wisely  made,  we  are,  in  many  cases,  without 
what  is  needed  and  have  instead  a  great  lot 
of  lumber,  so  to  speak. 

I  desire  now  to  speak  of  some  peculiar 
things  that  I  have  noticed  in  this  matter  of 
school  apparatus.  Since  the  State  appropri- 
ation was  increased  to  five  millions,  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  the  promised  land  to  the 
chart-man,  and  I  incline  to  believe  that 
they  have  all  reached  us.  He  has  gone 
over  the  land  seeking  the  gullible,  and  he 
finds  them.  He  is  thoroughly  posted  in  his 
business.  He  understands  human  nature. 
He  is  polite  and  insinuating  in  his  manners. 
He  possesses  persuasive  powers  beyond 
those  of  other  men.  The  man  with  a 
dictionary  or  a  cyclopedia  is  told  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  buy  this  year.  The  chart 
man  gets  an  order  for  a  chart  for  every 
school  in  that  same  district. 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  I  have 
noticed.  A  township  in  Luzerne  Countv, 
paying  twenty- five  dollars  a  month  to  tfie 
teachers,  having  no  dictionary,  no  cyclope- 
dia, no  books  aside  from  the  text-books, 
with  the  plea  of  poverty  for  every  sugges- 
tion of  improvement,  saw  fit  last  fall  to 
purchase  a  set  of  mathematical  blocks  for 
every  school  in  the  township — price  I32.50 
per  set.  No  teacher,  so  far  as  I  know,  re- 
commended this.  Another  instance  came 
to  my  notice  when  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  borough  bought  seventeen  charts  at  I37. 50 
each,  although  the  principal  of  these  schools 
protested  vigorously  against  the  purchase. 
These  were  peculiar  cases. 
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I  believe  that  school  directors  as  a  rule 
are  anxious  to  secure  those  things  that  are 
of  most  use  to  the  schools  in  so  far  as  their 
means  will  permit.  The  mistake  that  is 
made  is  in  permitting  the  man  who  has 
something  to  sell  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is 
needed.  The  methods  adopt^  by  these 
men  to  sell,  deserve  a  little  notice.  The 
agent  does  not  usually  attend  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board.  He  prefers  to  meet 
men  individually.  He  calls  on  a  member  of 
the  board,  exhibiting  his  chart,  or  globe,  or 
block,  telling  off  the  points  as  no  one  else 
can,  and  ends  up  with  an  oration  on  the  im- 
portance of  supplying  the  schools  with  the 
best  of  everything,  and,  of  course,  he  has 
the  best,  for  is  it  not  endorsed  by  the  leading 
educators  of  the  land,  and  did  not  this  city 
and  that  borough  buy  of  him.?  He  then 
proceeds  to  get  his  man  to  sign  a  paper 
agreeing  to  purchase  one  chart  for  each 
school.  The  school  director  believes  the 
chart  is  a  good  thin£[,  but  does  not  know 
about  buying  it.  Still,  if  the  others  are 
willing  he  is,  so  he  signs  the  paper,  hoping 
that  tne  others  will  refuse.  When  four 
names  have  been  secured  in  this  way,  the 
agent  ^oes  his  way  rejoicing  and  the  pur- 
chase IS  completed.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
legal  transaction,  but  he  does  not  care 
particularly  about  that.  He  ships  the  goods 
at  once  and  sends  another  man  for  the 
money.  This  method  of  making  sales  has 
been  practised  many  times  in  our  county, 
and  has  resulted  in  loading  up  some  districts 
with  a  great  variety  of  nearly  useless 
apparatus.  If  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  correct  in  his 
statements  along  this  line,  this  is  a  condi- 
tion that  is  not  confined  to  Luzerne  county, 
hut  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

What  shall  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  state  do  with  reference  to  this  matter  ? 
Shall  we  continue  to  commend  boards  of 
directors  for  their  liberality  in  providing 
for  the  schools,  whei#  we  know  that  there 
has  been  a  very  unwise  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  or  shall  we  endeavor  to  regulate 
the.se  matters  by  calling  special  attention  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  apparatus 
needed,  and  urge  that  purchases  be  made  in 
the  order  of  importance  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  shall  continue  to  urge  upon  boards  of  di- 
rectors the  necessity  of  providing  all  needed 
school  apparatus.  I  shall  continue  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  publicly  and  in  private, 
upon  the  extravagance  of  those  boards  that 
spend  large  sums  of  mone]^  for  apparatus, 
tne  utility  of  which  is  Questionable,  and  yet 
are  not  provided  with  those  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  satisfactory  work. 

I  believe  that  the  superintendents  of  the 
state  can  regulate  this  matter  very  largely 
if  they  will  do  so.  We  cannot  do  so  entirely. 
There  are  cases  where  ignorance  of  what  is 
most  needed  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
case.  A  man  representing  a  chart  called 
the  New  Education  invaded  Luzerne  county 
last  fall.  He  went  into  one  of  the  town- 
ships in  the  farming  regions  and  attempted 


to  introduce  his  chart.  He  approached  one 
man  and  offered  him  ten  dollars  to  vote  for 
the  purchase,  to  another  he  offered  fifteen 
dollars,  and  later  on  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  man  to  whom  twenty -five  dollars  were 
offered  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  what 
had  been  done,  asking  me  what  could  be 
done  in  the  matter.  He  said  both  himself 
and  the  man  who  had  been  offered  ten  dol- 
lars would  make  oath  to  the  facts.  I  ad- 
vised that  the  aeent  be  arrested  for  corrupt 
solicitation.  When  the  agent  came  to  get 
his  order  cashed,  for  he  sold  his  chart,  he 
was  arrested.  When  the  hearing  was  held, 
the  agent  made  the  prosecutor  believe  that 
he  was  implicated  in  the  matter,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  let  the  matter  drop  if  he,  the 
agent,  would  pay  the  costs.  This  was  done, 
and  the  New  Education  has  not  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  Luzerne  since  then.  Now,  if  a 
man  is  dishonest  and  can  be  '*seen  "  by  an 
agent,  and  the  agent  is  dishonest  and  will 
see  him,  no  county  superintendent  or  school 
teacher  can  prevent  the  purchase  of  all  the 
expensive  apparatus  that  comes  along;  but 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  often  the  case. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  as  county  su- 
perintendents ought  to  take  a  stand  aeainst 
this  form  of  extravagance,  that  we  ^ould 
be  very  careful  as  to  what  we  recommend, 
that  we  talk  this  matter  up  to  our  teachers 
and  directors  as  we  j?o  to  our  counties,  and 
that  at  our  local  institutes  and  public  meet- 
ings we  discuss  the  subject.  If  we  do  this 
I  am  sure  good  results  will  follow. 

AN  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Supt.  Putnam,  of  Warren  county,  had 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
paper  on  **  The  Indian  School  *'  m  which 
are  taught  the  children  of  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  aboriginal  race  still  surviving 
in  Warren  county.  Supt.  Putnam  being 
detained  at  home  by  sickness,  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer briefly  explained  the  matter  as  follows: 

Several  years  age,  Hon.  C.  W.  Stone  told 
me  that  he  was  holding  a  first  morteage  on 
the  School  Department.  When  I  asked  for 
an  explanation,  he  said  it  could  be  canceled 
by  a  visit  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  the 
Indian  school  in  Warren  county.  The  mort- 
gage has  been  canceled.  When  Supt.  Put- 
nam and  myself  visited  the  school,  I  found 
a  small  school  house,  badly  ventilated,  with 
an  insufficient  supply  of  books  and  appara- 
tus, taught  by  a  lady  as  full  of  missionary 
zeal  as  any  of  those  in  foreign  lands.  This 
lady  lives  amone  the  Indians,  prepares  her 
own  meals,  and  deprives  herselt  of  the  com- 
forts of  modern  civilized  life  for  the  sake  of 
her  work.  I  regret  that  Supt.  Putnam  can- 
not be  here,  for  I  had  hoped  that  his  paper 
would  stir  up  your  sympathy,  and  help  to 
secure  an  appropriation  for  a  new  school 
building,  witn  living  rooms  for  a  family 
and  sufficient  salary  to  support  a  married 
teacher. 
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Discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
"  The  Rural  School  '*  being  now  in  order, 
Supt.  F.  W.  Meylert  (Sullivan  county) 
commended  the  stand  taken  by  Supt. 
Becht  respecting  the  attempt  to  cry  down 
the  country  schools.  We  all  know  their 
defects,  but  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
considering  them  is  hopeful.  It  is  not 
true  that  there  has  been  lack  of  progress, 
and  we  ought  to  say  so  at  these  meetings. 
He  believed  in  the  farmers*  institute, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  superintendent 
to  attend  and  take  active  part.  The 
rural  schools  are  the  schools  of  the  people, 
and  we  must  stir  up  the  people  to  realiza- 
tion of  their  importance  and  needs  ;  and 
that  is  the  end  to  begin  at.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  the  line  of  school 
libraries,  and  good  service  may  be  done 
by  getting  teachers  interested  in  starting 
a  library — it  has  been  done  and  can  be 
done  again ;  by  giving  entertainments 
and  other  such  means,  several  hundred 
volumes  have  been  secured  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  also  pleased  with  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Harrison  on  the 
question  of  apparatus.  If  superintendents 
will  take  active  measures  to  suppress  ex- 
travagance in  this  direction,  a  large 
amount  of  money  can  be  turned  into 
legitimate  channels.  The  ways  of  agents 
are  peculiar;  they  know  how  to  approach 
directors  and  play  upon  their  weaknesses. 
He  knew  one  superintendent  who  warned 
every  board  by  letter  of  the  presence  of 
certain  people  of  this  description  and  of 
the  illegality  of  some  of  their  methods. 
About  the  township  high  school,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  near  at  hand,  and  the 
larger  his  experience  in  rural  communi- 
ties the  more  fully  was  he  convinced  that 
the  rural  high  school  is  a  necessity,  not 
only  directly  for  the  pupils  of  to-day,  but 
because  the  teachers  of  the  next  genera^ 
tion  are  in  the  schools  now,  and  need  the 
help  this  will  give  them.  We  should 
urge  upon  our  people  now  the  importance 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  law  now  on  the 
statute  book,  that  we  may  increase  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  future. 

Supt.  Sweeney :  Though  the  district 
superintendency  has  no  legal  sanction, 
we  have  five  of  them  in  Elk  county,  and 
would  have  at  least  two  more  if  the  law 
was  right.  We  want  legislation  at  this 
point.  Where  one  district  is  too  poor  to 
employ  one,  two  or  more  could  unite.  I 
hope  that  local  supervision  will  be  legal- 
ized ;  it  will  help  to  prepare  us  for  the 
township  high  school.     Though  I  own 


no  land,  I  have  been  honored  with  mem- 
bership in  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at 
the  last  two  meetings  enjoyed  the  live 
discussions  on  fertilization  and  other 
questions  by  the  boys  we  have  graduated 
from  our  township  high  schools  ;  they 
are  leaders  in  these  meetings.  These 
young  men  are  not  only  keeping  up  with 
the  march  of  progress  on  farm  questions, 
but  are  studying  government ;  they  are 
alive  at  all  points. 

Supt.  Harrison  :  I  am  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  there  is  no  value  in 
charts — all  of  them  have  some  merit ;  bat 
I  object  to  spending  our  money  on  things 
of  comparatively  little  value,  and  depriv- 
ing ourselves  of  essentials.  If  a  district 
has  provided  all  necessaries,  and  has 
money  to  spare,  let  them  buy  charts  or 
whatever  they  think  will  help  them. 
But  let  us  take  care  of  essentials  first. 

Supt.  Hamilton  :  Some  of  these  agents 
do  not  stop  at  forgery  of  our  names,  or 
reading  letters  purporting  to  be  from  ns, 
commending  their  goods.  We  had  one 
such  in  Allegheny  county  representing 
the  **New  Education*'  series.  I  heard 
of  him — he  read  what  he  said  was  my 
letter,  but  did  not  show  it.  I  gave  him 
his  choice,  to  leave  or  be  prosecuted. 
He  left.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  SchaeflFer:  I  drew  a  bill  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Attomey-General's  of- 
fice, to  limit  the  amount  that  may  be  ex- 
pended for  apparatus — charts,  blocks, 
globes,  etc.— I  did  not  include  the  black- 
board, for  that  is  as  necessary  as  the  walls, 
and  is  part  of  them.  I  have  not  found  the 
printed  bill,  but  it  passed  the  Committee 
on  Education  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  I  hope  Superintendents  will  look 
up  the  bill  and  notify  the  Committee  or 
myself  of  any  point  we  may  have  over- 
looked. This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
our  common  school  system  has  to  contend 
with  to-day — this  army  of  agents  who  by 
seductive  wiles  seek  to  unload  upon  us 
expensive  and  almost  useless  apparatus, 
which  requires  sometimes  a  shorter  term, 
reduction  of  teachers'  wages,  or  higher 
tax -levy.  If  there  were  time  to  tell  you 
all  we  hear  of  this  at  the  Department,  it 
would  almost  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end — it  is  positively  outrageous!  The 
bill  refered  to  limits  the  amount  to  be 
expended  per  school  house  below  the 
high  school  grade  to  $15  per  year.  The 
Board  cannot  buy  this  year  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  next  year's  money,  which  is 
the  very  worst  form  of  the  evil. 
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The  discussion  closed  here,  and  some 
of  the  committees  on  pending  legislation 
being  ready  to  report,  they  were  heard 
and  the  reports  disposed  of  as  follows: 

PHYSICAI*  TRAINING. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Blotter  (Bucks  county), 
reported  from  committe  on  Senate  bill 
40,  which  requires  physical  training  by 
gymnastic  exercises  in  every  school  ; 
superintendents  and,boords  of  education 
to  make  provision  for  such  instruction  to 
be  given  daily;  failure  to  do  so  and  report 
the  same  to  be  cause  for  withholding  ap- 
propriation; no  certificate  to  be  given  to  a 
teacher  who  has  not  general  knowledge 
of  different  systems  of  physical  culture 
and  practical  knowledge  of  one  or  more. 

While  the  committee  believe  physical 
training  is  a  good  thing,  and  something 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  school,  they 
find  this  particular  bill  to  be  somewhat 
indefinite  and  vague  on  one  hand,  and 
quite  radical  on  the  other.  They  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  Convention  to 
express  its  approval  of  the  introduction 
of  physical  exercises  into  all  schools, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

The  report  was  approved. 

SEVEN  months'  TERM. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Mixer  (Crawford  county), 
reported  from  committee  on  House  bill 
53,  **  an  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
school  term  to  seven  months,"  excepting 
districts  where  the  maximum  tax  is  in- 
sufficient to  keep  schools  open  longer 
than  six  months. 

The  Department  is  anxious  to  have  this 
bill  endorsed  by  the  Superintendents,  as  it 
will  shortly  come  up  for  a  third  reading: 

The  Committee  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  most 
heartily  and  cordially  endorses  House  Bill 
No.  53,  to  extend  the  minimum  school  term 
to  seven  months.  We  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  our  representatives  in  the  Leg- 
islature to  give  this  bill  their  united  sup- 
port, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  ap- 
propriates such  a  liberal  sum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools,  while  there 
are  many  districts  in  this  Commonwealth 
which  have  only  the  minimum  term  of  six 
months  and  at  the  sime  time  are  now  clos- 
ing their  schools  with  sufficient  funds  in  the 
treasury,  in  some  cases,  to  have  one  or  two 
months  more  of  school,  and  with  a  compara- 
tively low  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 


Supt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker  (Montgomery 
county)  reported  from  committee  on 
House  bill  1 16,  to  authorize  boroughs  to 
make  appropriations  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  libraries ;  said 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  one  mill  per 
dollar  of  taxable  property,  and  the  muni- 
cipal council  to  be  represented  in  the 
management. 

The  committee  believing  public  lib- 
raries to  be  a  good  thing,  and  the  more 
we  have  of  them  the  better,  cordially 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Report  and  recommendation  adopted. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor  (Lackawanna 
county)  reported  from  committee  on  S;ru- 
ate  bill  96,  requiring  school  boards  to 
place  in  every  school  apparatus  for  prac- 
lical  illustration,  **  especially  sets  of  dry, 
liquid  and  long  measures  and  weights  to 
show  practically  the  value  of  the  arith- 
metical tables." 

This  bill  was  unanimously  disapproved 
by  the  committee,  and  they  recommend 
the  Convention  to  express  itself  iu  oppo- 
sition to  its  enactment. 

The  recommendation  was  approved. 

Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal  (Dauphin  county) 
reported  from  committee  on  House  bill 
59,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts  created  by  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  upon  the  petition  of 
one-third  of  the  taxable  citizens  of  such 
district,  and  hearing  the  case  on  its  merits. 

The  committee  find  that  this  bill  is  in 
line  with  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books,  and  recommend  its  pas- 
sage, amended  to  a  majority  instead  of 
one-third  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  recommendation  was  approved, 
and  the  Association  adjourned'  to  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  at  2  o'clock  and  the  first  exer- 
cise on  the  programme  was  the  following 
address  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  city 
superintendent  of  Philadelphia,  on 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with  you, 
gentlemen;  after  three  disappointments  in 
being  kept  away  from  previous  meetings,  it 
is  on\y  by  rare  good  fortune  that  I  am  able 
this  time  to  be  here  for  part  of  a  day.  Pres- 
sure of  official  duties  has  preventtd  my  pre- 
piring  such  a  paper  as  I  would  wish,  but  I 
will  present  the  question  assigned  to  me  as 
best  I  may. 

The  key    note   of  educational    progress 
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among  many  intelligent  thinkers  is  the  ex- 
pression '*The  New  Psychology."  A  term 
so  frequently  used  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood both  by  those  who  use  it  and  by  those 
who  hear  it  used  ;  so  w^e  will  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  content  and  limits  of  the  term  as 
definitely  as  possible.  The  new  stands  in  con- 
trast with  the  old,  so  in  order  to  understand 
the  new  psychology  it  must  be  compared 
with  the  psychology  which  has  preceded  it. 

Man  by  nature  is  a  philosopher.  The 
earliest  historic  records  reveal  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  These  explanations  were 
first  mythological,  and  then  metaphysical. 
The  aim  was  not  to  learn  and  to  apply  the 
forces  of  nature,  but  to  find  out  some  prin- 
ciple with  which  to  explain  nature.  Pytha- 
goras held  that  '*  number  is  the  essence  of 
the  universe."  "Everything  flows,"  said 
Heraclitus ;  "and  the  source  of  energy  is 
fire."  "The  principle  of  all  things,"  said 
Thales,  "is  water;"  while  Anaximenes 
found  this  principle  in  the  air. 

Philosophy  began  with  the  material 
world.  Gradually,  however,  the  attention 
of  wise  men  turned  towards  the  immaterial 
world  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  Greek 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  philosophy,  art 
and  science,  laid  the  foundations  of  psycho- 
logical study.  Socrates,  with  his  subtle 
questioning,  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 
psychology.  Plato,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
took  up  the  theme,  and  his  insight  into  the 
problems  of  the  mind  is  still  the  marvel  of 
philosophy.  Aristotle,  the  pupil  of  Plato, 
with  a  keener  analysis  and  a  more  scientific 
spirit,  laid  the  foundations  of  Empirical 
Philosophy,  and  developed  the  laws  of 
thought  on  immutable  foundations.  With 
the  decadence  of  Greece  the  torch  of  phil- 
osophy passed  over  to  Alexandria,  where  it 
burned  dimly  for  a  while  in  the  flickering 
rays  of  Neo-Platonism  and  became  finally 
extinguished  in  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Scholasticism  and  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  set 
human  thought  into  action  again  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  relighting  of  the  lamp 
of  philosophy. 

Modern  psychology  had  its  origin  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  accredited  father 
was  Descartes,  who  builded  on  the  famous 
maxim,  cogito,  ergo  sum.  The  Cartesian 
system  of  thought  was  carried  forward  by 
Malebranche,  Spinoza  and  other  acute  think- 
ers of  the  age.  In  opposition  to  their  abstract 
theories  and  metaphysical  speculations, 
there  arose  the  more  objective  and  practical 
system  of  Locke  and  the  subtle  negations  of 
Hume  and  Berkeley.  The  antagonism  of 
these  systems  aroused  the  mighty  genius  of 
Kant,  who,  in  order  to  reconcile  'them,  laid 
broad  and  deep  foundations  upon  which 
nearly  all  subsequent  thinkers  on  psychol- 
ogy have  builded.  Out  of  the  investigations 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica has  come  a  system  of  psychology  which, 
though  not  in  every  respect  harmonious, 


has  broad  lines  of  agreement  and  indicates 
a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  generally 
accepted  by  modem  thinkers.  To  designate 
this  system  as  the  "Old  Psychology"  would 
seem  to  do  injustice  to  many  modem  think- 
ers; and  to  call  it  the  "New  Psychology  " 
would  also  be  a  misnomer,  as  it  contains  the 
ideas  of  the  gifted  minds  of  centuries.  As 
it  needs  a  name,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
in  my  discussions  of  the  subject  I  have 
called  it  "Standard  Psjxholog>'." 

Standard  Psychology. — Standard  psychol- 
ogy is  characterized  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples or  assumptions:  First,  it  assumes 
that  there  is  a  mind  (consciousness^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  matter.  Second,  tne  mind 
reveals  itself  in  its  actions  and  products  and 
may  thus  be  studied.  Third,  tne  sources  of 
knowledge  of  the  mind  are :  (a)  Introspec- 
tion, or  the  observing  of  one's  own  mental 
functions  ;  (b)  observation  of  the  mental 
manifestations  of  others;  (c)  language,  in 
which  the  mind  has  revealed  itself  m  its 
products.  Fourth,  it  assumes  that  the  vari- 
ous activities  or  functions  can  be  distin- 
fuished  and  classified  under  three  general 
eads — thought,  feeling  and  willing.  Fifth, 
that  these  various  functions  or  forms  of  ac- 
tivity may  be  conveniently  referred  to  under 
the  terms  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  reasoning,  etc.  Such  a  view  of 
the  mind,  held  by  so  large  a  number  of 
thinkers,  is  not  inappropriately  called 
' '  standard  psychology. ' '  Its  modem  repre- 
sentatives are  Hamilton,  McCosh,  Jiimes, 
Ladd,  Baldwin,  Dewey,  Thompson,  Harris 
and  numerous  other  thinkers  and  writers. 
These  writers,  while  differing  in  some  of  the 
details  of  the  science  and  in  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, are  in  general  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  assumptions  which  I  have 
named.  One  of  the  clearest  elementary*  ex- 
positions of  what  I  call  "Standard  Psychol- 
ogy "  is  found  in  Ladd's  "Primer  of  Psy- 
chology." 

Physiological  Psychology,  —  In  contrast 
with  "Standard  Psychology"  stands  what 
is  known  as  "Physiological  Psychology.'* 
Physiological  psychology  had  its  origin  in 
the  system  of  phrenology  presented  by  Gall 
and  his  disciples  about  a  centurj'  ago.  This 
system  of  mental  indications  by  the  contour 
of  the  head,  though  attracting  wide  atten- 
tion for  a  time,  was  discredited  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Flourens  and  Hamilton,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  by  scientific  men  as  a 
species  of  charlatanism.  In  1861  the  doc- 
trine was  revived  by  the  discovery  of  Broca 
that  the  seat  of  language  is  in  the  third 
frontal  convolution  of  tne  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  This  surprising  discovery 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  scientific  worlcf, 
and  the  investigations  of  Fritsch,  Hitzig 
and  Munk,  of  Germany,  and  Ferrier,  of 
England,  served  to  open  up  a  new  world  of 
psychological  investigation  and  truth.  To- 
day the  subject  is  commanding  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  acute  investigators  in 
the  universities  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Physiological  psychology  is  characterized 
by  several  mndamental  assumi)tions.  First, 
it  assumes  that  all  psychological  action  is 
the  result  of  cerebral  action ;  second,  that 
every  form  of  psychical  action  has  a  correla- 
tive form  of  physical  action  in  the  brain; 
third,  that  what  we  call  consciousness  is  a 
result  of  molecular  action  in  the  brain,  and 
emanates  from  it  as  electricity  arises  from 
chemical  action;  fourth,  that  some  definite 
portion  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  each 
distinct  form  of  psychical  action,  as  the 
occipital  lobe  for  sight,  the  temporal  lobe 
for  sound,  etc.;  fifth,  that  these  **  localized 
centers  "  of  brain  action  may  be  discovered 
and  in  several  cases  have  been  discovered. 

In  addition  to  these  general  assumptions, 
many  of  the  advocates  of  physiological  psy- 
chology deny  or  ignore  the  existence  or  the 
mind,  believing  that  what  we  call  mind  is 
merely  the  result  of  molecular  action  in  the 
brain.  As  it  has  been  expressed,  somewhat 
coarsely,  **  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the 
liver  secretes  bile."  Munsterburg,  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  distinguished  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  doctrine,  says,  "conscious- 
ness has  no  casual  activity  "  in  mental  phe- 
nomena. What  we  call  "soul"  is  the 
offspring  and  dependent  of  matter.  There 
are  exponents  of  the  subject,  however,  who 
are  silent  on  the  nature  of  consciousness  in 
relation  to  the  brain,  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
question  of  metaphysics  rather  than  of  psy- 
chology; and  there  are  others  who  indicate 
a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  mind. 

Standard  psychology  and  physiological 
psychology,  though  they  seem  to  be  the 
antipodes  of  each  other,  are  in  a  sense  re- 
latea.  The  investigations  of  physiological 
psychology  are  based  on  the  facts  of  stand- 
ard psychology.  There  could  be  no  physio- 
logical psychology  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  mindas  revealed  by  the  methods 
of  standard  psychology.  Standard  psychol- 
ogy furnishes  the  psychical  data  which 
physiological  psychology  attempts  to  ex- 
plain by  brain  action.  The  examination  of 
the  brain  reveals  no  mental  facts;  we  cannot 
see  a  thought  or  a  feeling  in  the  brain  with 
the  most  powerful  microscope.  Physiolog- 
ical psychology  takes  its  facts  of  psychic 
action  from  standard  psychology  and  then 
endeavors  to  ascertain  the  correlative  cere- 
bral action.  In  the  parallelism  of  psychic 
and  cerebral  action  the  psychic  action  must 
first  be  known  in  order  to  investigate  the 
cerebral  action  which  produces  it.  The  in- 
vestigations are  pursued  in  the  laboratory 
by  the  methods  of  physical  science,  and 
present  a  subject  of  fascinating  interest  to 
the  student  and  the  educator.  Every  teacher 
should  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
investigation  in  physiological  psychology 
and  the  results  obtained.  The  works  recom- 
mended are  those  of  Wutidt,  Ziehen,  Carpen- 
ter, Ferrier,  I^add,  Halleck,  etc. 

Apperceptive  Psychology. — Another  system 
of  psychological  thought  is  that  known  as 
apperception.     It  originated  with  Herbart, 


and  is  thus  known  also  as  Herbartianism. 
Though  the  various  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  differ  somewhat  in  presenting  the 
details  of  the  system,  yet  its  fundamental 
principles  as  expounded  b>r  Herbart  are  gen- 
erally accepted  by  his  disciples,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  First,  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  ideas,  but  not  of  the  mind — 
we  are  conscious  of  ideas  but  not  of  mind. 
Second,  these  ideas,  originating  in  percep- 
tion, act  upon  and  modify  one  another,  from 
which  there  result  modified  ideas  of  percep- 
tion called  apperceptive  ideas.  Third,  all 
knowledge  and  all  forms  of  mental  activity 
result  from  this  struggle  or  opposition  of 
ideas.  Fourth,  emotions  and  volitions  are 
variable  states  resulting  from  the  interaction 
of  ideas  when  above  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness. Fifth,  the  will  is  a  form  of  desire 
accompanied  by  the  supposition  of  success, 
and  thus  freedom  of  the  will  is  impossible. 
Sixth,  in  proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
of  ideas  rather  than  mind,  it  naturally  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  "mental  faculties." 
While  these  are  the  views  presented  by  Her- 
bart, they  are  probably  not  held  to  day  by 
all  of  his  disciples. 

This  theory  of  modified  ideas  arising  from 
perceptive  ideas  by  "  flexions  "  and  "  blend- 
ings  "  is  denoted  by  the  term  apperception. 
All  ideas  in  this  system  are  embraced  under 
two  general  classes,  ideas  of  perception  and 
ideas  of  apperception.  In  unfolding  this 
scheme,  Herbart  endeavors  to  express  the 
influence  of  ideas  upon  one  another  by  math- 
ematical formulae,  remarkable  for  their  in- 
genuity, whatever  may  be  thought  about 
their  correctness.  The  doctrine  is  especially 
popular  with  a  younger  class  of  educators 
who  have  studied  pedagogy  in  Germany. 
Herbart  was  a  teacher  and  he  gave  a  peda- 
gogical trend  to  his  philosophy  which  has 
added  to  its  value  and  popularity.  The 
normal  school  at  Jena  is  working  out  its 
pedagogical  principles  on  the  basis  of  apper- 
ception, and  a  number  of  its  students  are 
the  representatives  of  the  system  to-day  in 
this  country.  Among  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  are  Herbart*s  "Psychology,"  Lange 
on  "Apperception,"  De  Garmo*s  "Herbart 
and  the  Herbartians,"  Herbart's  "A,  B,  C 
of  Sense  Perception." 

Experimental  Psychology, — Ex  peri  men  tal 
psychology  is  a  term  given  to  the  determi- 
nation of  psychological  facts  by  means  of 
experiment.  It  divides  itself  into  two  dis- 
tinct fields  of  inquiry,  one  psycho- physical 
and  the  other  purely  physical.  It  is  thus 
used  in  both  physiological  psychology  and 
standard  psychology.  All  experiments  to 
determine  the  nature  of  mental  action  or  the 
contents  of  the  mind  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  standard  psychology.  All  experi- 
ments to  discover  the  nature  and  location  of 
cerebral  action  corresponding  to  specific 
forms  of  psychic  action  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  physiological  psychology. 

The  experiments  in  physiological  psy-' 
chology  are  conducted  with  animals  by  ex- 
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cision  of  brain  matter  or  electrical  excite- 
ment of  special  cerebral  tracts,  and  also 
incidentally  upon  the  human  brain  by  means 
of  pathological  indications  and  surgical 
operations.  By  means  of  these  experiments 
a  body  of  facts  has  been  discovered  indicat- 
ing the  relation  of  cerebral  to  psychic  action 
wiih  more  or  less  certainty,  such  as  that  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  is  the  source  of  motion 
of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  that  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  is  related  to  arm  and  finder 
movements,  that  the  senses  have  specific 
locations  in  the  cerebrum,  that  the  faculty 
of  speech  is  probably  located  in  the  island 
of  Reil,  etc.  These  investigations  are  es- 
pecially fascinating  to  the  scientific  student, 
and  are  thought  to  promise  new  discoveries 
in  respect  to  mental  action,  though  they 
have  thrown  but  little  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  mind  and  the  laws  of  mental  activity. 
They  have,  however,  emphasized  the  rela- 
tion of  mental  action  to  brain  action,  which 
is  especially  important  to  the  physician  and 
the  educator,  emphasizing  the  idea  of  Locke, 
that  a  sound  mind  needs  a  sound  body. 

Experimental  psychology,  however,  be- 
longs as  much  to  standard  psychology  as  to 
physiological  psychology.  Experiments  to 
determine  the  action  of  the  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  touch,  hearing  and  sight  belong 
partly  to  physiological  psychology  and 
partly  to  standard  psychology.  When  such 
experiments  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  determining  the  nature  of  mental  action 
without  any  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
brain  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  standard 
psychology.  The  most  interesting  and 
practical  experiments  are  those  of  pure 
mental  action,  especially  those  which  seek 
to  determine  the  activity  and  contents  of 
children's  minds.  Such  are  the  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  earliest  perceptions 
of  color  or  sound,  the  relation  of  oral  to 
visible  memorv,  the  development  of  the 
imagination,  the  beginning  of  judgment 
and  reasoning,  the  appearance  of  the  ideas 
of  cause,  space,  time,  etc.,  the  genesis  of  the 
ideas  of  the  beauty  of  objects  and  the  right- 
ness  of  actions,   etc.    These   experiments 

S resent  a  wide  field  of  practical  interest 
oth  to  the  psychologist  and  the  educator. 
The  New  Psychology. — These  statements 
of  the  several  systems  of  psychological 
study  prepare  one  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  ftie  **  New  Psychology.'*  Which 
of  the  various  systems  has  the  strongest 
claim  to  the  title,  however,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. Apperception,  which  has  claimed  the 
appellation,  is  nearly  a  century  old,  and  is 
new  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  recently 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  American 
students.  Physiological  psjchology,  an- 
other claimant  of  the  term,  is  really  new; 
but  so  small  a  number  of  facts  in  reference 
to  cerebral  action  has  been  definitely  deter- 
mined that  one  hesilatts  to  identify  it  with 
the  new  psychology.  Most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  has  been  determined  by 
the  methods  of  standard  psychology.     If 


we  knew  no  more  of  the  mind  than  has  been 
obtained  by  the  study  of  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system,  our  knowledge  of  mental 
action  would  be  exceedingly  meagre  and  of 
little  value  in  education.    Another  reason 
for  hesitating  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term 
is  that  the  **new**  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  the  "  better;'*  and  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  either  apperception  or  ph3*siolog:ical 
psychology  is  better  than  standard  psychol- 
ogy.    It  has  thus  been  used  by  neophy  tes 
to  discredit  the  standard  system,  leaving 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
teacher  that  the  world  was  in  psychological 
darkness  until  the  sun  of  the  new  psychol- 
ogy dawned  upon  it.    The  term  **new  psy- 
chology *'  may  thus  be  a  misleading  one  as 
in  the  case  of  the  *'new  education,"  and 
should  be  used  with  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  name  New  Psychology  has  been 
claimed  by  the  representatives  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology  with  plausible  reason. 
The  melhcKi  of  studying  the  mind  by  what 
may  properly  be  called  experiment  is  at 
least  recent.  The  method  of  experiment, 
however,  belongs  to  both  standard  psychol- 
ogy and  physiological  psychology,  and  both 
of  these  would  be  partly  included  in  the 
term  if  it  were  used  as  equivalent  to  experi- 
mental psychology.  Experimental  psychol- 
ogy means  a  meihod  of  studying  the  mind 
rather  than  a  body  of  doctrine  pertaining^  to 
the  mind.  It  indicates  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion and  not  new  facts  of  the  mind  or  new 
forms  of  mental  activity.  To  restrict  the 
term  New  Psychology  to  the  experimental 
method  would  thus  be  misleading  and 
would  ignore  all  that  great  body  of  psy- 
chological doctrine  obtained  without  experi- 
ment. 

And  so  there  still  remains  the  question, 
what  is  meant  by  the  New  Psychology? 
Is  it  a  new  method  of  studying  the  mind, 
or  does  it  embrace  a  new  body  of  doctrine 
pertaining  to  the  mind  .>  Having  laid  down 
the  principles  upon  which  the  question  is  to 
be  determined,  I  leave  it  at  present  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term.  I 
am  more  concerned  in  ascertaining  and 
teaching  a  true  psychology  than  of  de- 
termining the  exact  sphere  and  limits  of 
the  so-called  New  Psychology.  A  true  psy- 
chology, in  my  opinion,  embraces  the  facts 
and  truths  of  standard  psychology  enriched 
by  the  established  facts  and  principles  of 
physiological  and  apperceptive  psychology. 
It  embraces  also  a  true  method  of  ascertain- 
ing these  facts  and  principles.  Mind  should 
be  studied  not  through  text-books  merely, 
but  by  rational  and  experimental  methods. 
Metaphysical  speculation  in  respect  to  the 
mind  and  theoretical  assumptions  in  respect 
to  the  brain  do  not  constitute  a  true  psy- 
chology. What  is  needed  is  facts  both  in 
respect  to  mental  action  as  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness and  in  respect  to  brain  action  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope  or  cerebral  ex- 
periments.   The  study  of  the  mind  by  intro- 
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spection,  by  the  observation  of  the  mental 
pnenomena  of  others,  by  noticing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  in  language,  by  investi- 
gating the  relation  of  the  brain  to  psychical 
action,  by  experiments  to  discover  both 
psychical  and  cerebral  action,  and  the  inter- 
pretation and  classification  of  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who 
'would  have  a  true  knowledge  of  psychology. 
Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  I  have  followed  the 
development  of  psychological  thought  with 
intense  interest.  I  remember  in  my  last 
year  at  Millersville  a  brilliant  young  man 
whose  faith  had  been  undermined  in  those 
beliefs  dearest  to  the  human  heart,  and  as  I 
think  fundamental  to  the  formation  of  the 
highest  character;  and  his  case  was  only  one 
of  many.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  have  little  or  no  belief  in 
God  or  heaven.  I  believe  that  true  psychol- 
ogy leads  to  true  theology,  and  that  the 
study  of  what  I  have  called  standard  psy- 
chology would  do  something  to  stem  the 
tide  of  infidelity.  We  want  such  teaching, 
that,  while  it  accepts  every  fact,  places  above 
all  other  facts  the  truth  that  as  the  sun  is 
the  light  of  the  worl(J,  so  God  is  the  light  of 
the  soul — above  all  our  faculties  a  crystal- 
clear  intuition  that  looks  up  to  see  the  star 
of  faith  pointing  with  golden  finger  to  God 
and  immortality.  This,  whether  old  or  new, 
we  believe  to  be  true  psychology,  the  kind 
we  want  for  ourselves  and  our  pupils. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  said  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  satisfactory  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  as  the  hours  were  hastening 
by,  he  would  call  for  the  next  paper, 
which  was  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  of 
West  Chester,  on  ** English  and  English 
Literature  in  Public  Schools.*'  The 
writer  asked  to  retain  the  paper  and  pre- 
pare it  for  publication;  it  has  not  arrived, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  with- 
out it. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee 
on  resolutions  appointed  by  this  body  had 
been  combined  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  city  and  borough  convention, 
and  would  report  as  a  joint  committee  to 
the  joint  convention. 

CERTIFICATES  TO  GRADUATES  OF    HIGH 
SCHOOI.S,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  from  the  committee  on 
Senate  bill  41,  ** providing  for  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates  to  graduates  of  high 
schools,  academies  and  seminaries,  con- 
ferring the  same  privileges  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  Normal  school 
diploma,  and  providing  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  such  certificates  and 
the  issuing  of  the  same/'  made  the  fol- 
lowing written  report: 


Your  Committee  to  whom  Senate  bill  No. 
41  has  been  referred  begs  leave  to  report  that 
it  has  carefully  examined  said  bill  and  finds 
that  it  should  not  become  a  law,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  to  wit: 

1.  Section  i  confers  certain  privileges 
upon  graduates  of  high  schools,  academies, 
etc.,  whose  courses  of  study  are  equal  to 
those  of  State  normal  schools,  but  provides 
no  agency  by  which  said  equality  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined. 

2.  The  bill  provides  for  no  professional 
training  before  conferring  a  professional 
certificate  higher  than  is  now  granted  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  such 
training.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
law  would  tend  to  depreciate  such  training, 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
upward- tending  efforts  at  improvement  in 
the  profession. 

3.  The  bill  takes  away  the  whole  power 
of  the  superintendent  over  the  teacher,  so 
far  as  the  granting  of  certificates,  the  certi- 
fying of  efficiency  and  success,  or  the  an- 
nulling of  certificates  for  want  of  these  is 
concerned. 

4.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
confer  diplomas  upon  graduates  of  high 
schools,  academies,  etc.,  superior  to  those 
now  obtainable  by  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities,  for  the  latter  must  teacn  three 
years,  be  examined  by  superintendents  for 
provisional  certificates  and  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  superintendents  and  school 
boards  before  they  can  receive  permanent 
certificates,  such  as  this  bill  contemplates 
shall  be  given  to  graduates  of  high  schools 
before  they  have  taught  a  day. 

5.  The  examinations  contemplated  by  this 
bill  would  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  board 
or  boards  of  examiners  in  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  otherwise  greatly  increase  the 
labor  and  expense  of  said  department. 

6.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
would  very  seriously  disadvantage  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  would  thus  be  placed  more  and  more 
in  charge  of  those  not  professionally  trained 
for  the  work.  It  would  be  the  most  calami- 
tous backward  step  that  could  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature  as  regards  the  improvement 
of  the  common  schools. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted  as  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

TEACHERS'  UCENSES. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  certificates,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter  of  uniform  ex- 
aminations for  teachers,  a  question  that 
has  come  up  for  settlement  in  other  states, 
and  may  come  up  here  at  any  time.  He 
had  invited  a  gentleman  who  had  given 
the  matter  much  study,  and  had  prepared 
a  bill  on  the  subject,  to  present  the  mat- 
ter at  this  Convention,  and  would  n(AV 
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introduce  Mr.  Howard  F.  Kriebel,  of 
Pennsburg. 

Mr.  Kriebel  presented  the  following 
summary  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the 
proposed  bill,  **an  act  to  regulate  the 
granting  of  teachers'  licenses.*' 

This  bill  provides  for  uniform  examina- 
tions throughout  the  State,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  control  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  by  questions 
prepared    by    him    properly    graded    and 

fuarded  ;  the  examinations  themselves  to 
e  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
county,  city,  borough  and  township  super- 
intendents. 

All  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  may  be  admitted  to 
examination,  which  shall  be  conducted  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  a  fair  trial.  Ap- 
plicants are  to  pay  a  fee  of  twenty -five  cents 
per  subject,  but  not  over  $2,  to  defray  with 
other  moneys  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  grading  of  the  papers  is  to  be  done 
by  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  to 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents 
per  subject. 

A  penalty  is  to  be  imposed  for  illegally 
disposingr  of  examination  questions. 

In  grading  papers,  a  fixed  standard  of  ex- 
cellence shall  be  required,  the  numbers  al- 
lowed on  particular  branches  designated  on 
certificates. 

No  re  examination  shall  be  required  for 
advanced  certificates. 

The  certificates  issued  shall  be — Pre  I i mi- 
nan',  good  for  three  years,  including  sub- 
jects at  present  required  for  provisional  cer- 
tificates; Professional,  good  for  five  years, 
including  at  least  subjects  of  present  Nor- 
mal Junior  year;  and  Permanent,  the  holder 
to  be  twenty- one  years  of  age,  proficient  in 
the  Senior  studies  of  the  Normal  course,  of 
three  years  previous  experience,  and  proper 
recommendation  as  for  Normal  diplomas;  or 
in  cas^  of  lack  of  previous  experience  the 
paper  is  good  for  five  years,  and  by  endorse- 
ment then  made  permanent  on  threc'years* 
recommendation,  otherwise  annulled  perma- 
nently. 

Degrees  as  provided  in  the  Normal  Course 
to  be  conferred. 

Examination  papers  to  be  kept  on  file, 
with  provision  to  reconsider  cases  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  prepare  a  schedule  of  studies,  giving 
the  extent  of  work  expected. 

Said  certificates  may  be  annulled  for 
cause. 

After  final  passage  of  the  bill,  all  granting 
of  professional  certificates  by  superintend- 
ents shall  be  abolished. 

After  July  i,  1898,  only  five  provisionals 
can  be  granted  to  applicants. 

No  direct  appropriations  shall  be  made  to 
graduates  or  students.  The  repealing  clause 
completes  the  bill. 


This  scheme,  Mr.  Kriebel  said,  is  evo- 
lution, not  revolution— regulation,     not 
innovation.       People  relinquish  certain 
privileges  in  forming  a  state,  in  adopting 
a  school  system,  in  enforcing  compulsory 
education;   this  scheme  is  but   another 
step  in  the  line  of  centralization.  Only  one 
examination  a  year  seems  necessary.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, by   way  of    safeguard.     More 
work  is  put  upon  the  Superintendent  at 
one  point,  and  less  at  another,  and  many 
embarrassing  features  of  present  arrange- 
ments are  avoided.     Fees  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  system,  but  they  would  be  no 
hardship,  and   would  prevent  increased 
expenditure.     Of  course  we  have  no  ideal 
men  to  examine  the  papers,  nor  is  the 
present  system  ideal.     The  professional 
certificate  is  limited,  to  compel  the  teach- 
ers to  get  up  and  hustle,  or  get  down  and 
be  buried.     The  schedule  of  studies  is 
given   to  organize  and   systematize  the 
whole  work.     The  schools  have  diverse 
standards,  but  no  more  so  than  the  coun- 
ties, or  the  townships  in  a  county,  and 
yet  superintendents  recommend  a  uniform 
standard.     True,  we  lose  sight  of  the  per- 
sonal element  in  examination;  but   we 
also  dispose  of  three- fourths  of  the  doubt- 
ful practices  that  are  chargeable  against 
present  methods.     There  is  unequivocal 
testimony  that  crooked  things  have  been 
done  in  the  past,  nor  have  we  any  assur- 
ance for  the  future;  but  we  believe  this 
plan  will  be  more  fair  than  the  present 
one. 

While  developing  his  scheme,  Mr. 
Kriebel  was  subjected  to  a  lively  cross-fire 
of  questions,  all  of  which  he  answered 
with  a  clearness  proving  that  his  views 
were  well  considered,  and  a  patience  and 
good  humor  that  never  failed. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  The  change  proposed 
is  certainly  radical,  but  does  it  meet  the 
objections  against  the  present  system? 
For  instance,  will  it  remedy  the  scatter- 
ing of  professionals  '*  where  they  will  do 
most  good?"  [Laughter.]  Is  there  wis- 
dom, here  again,  in  the  demand  for  uni- 
formity? Pennsylvania  is  three- fourths 
as  large  as  New  England;  and  just  fancy 
proposing  uniformity  for  New  England! 
I  am  not  sure  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  not  retard  improvement 
more  than  help  it. 

Supt.  Weiss:  I  believe  a  state  board  for 
granting  permanents,  instead  of  county 
committees,  would  tend  to  uniformity. 
Refusing  professionals  after  three  years 
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'would  exclude  some  of  our  best  primary 
teachers;  I  am  opposed  to  that  part  of  it. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  are  not  materially 
exceeding  the  number  of  certificates 
needed.  This  plan  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  bare  scholarship, 
but  it  eliminates  the  personal  element 
from  the  examination.  Now  there  are 
many  people  of  high  scholarship  who  are 
not  and  never  will  be  suitable  for  teachers. 

Supt.  Snoke:  Uniformity  has  its  draw- 
backs, and  the  granting  of  certificates  is 
pretty  well  regulated  now.  Besides,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  make  a  stand- 
ard that  would  suit  all  of  the  members  of 
this  body.  Uniform  examinations  might 
raise  the  grade  of  scholarship,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  drive  out  good  teachers. 

Supt.  Ulerich:  Have  we  the  legal  right 
to  give  No.  I  this  year  because  it  was 
made  last  year  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it 
if  law  can  be  found  for  it.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  superintendents  use  the  grant- 
ing of  professional  certificates  to  help 
their  own  interest;  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  kind  of  men  we  are. 

Supt.  McNeal:  I  do  not  believe  the  law 
requires  us  to  examine  over  all  the 
branches,  when  they  have  been  passed 
once.  Most  of  us  do  not  do  it,  and  find 
no  law  to  compel  us. 

Prof.  Spayd:  The  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  new  scheme  is  its  tendency  to 
centralization.  The  people  should  have 
their  share  in  this  matter  of  certificates, 
and  they  get  it  through  the  superintend- 
ent elected  by  directors  chosen  by  them- 
selves. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  This  is  a  difficult 
question,  and  the  proposed  change  is  a 
very  radical  one.  The  scheme  has  some 
good  features,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
revolutionize  our  system  so  entirely  until 
we  are  sure  it  is  the  best.  As  to  the  legal 
question  that  has  been  raised,  I  deal  with 
facts  as  I  find  them.  A  teacher  may 
come  over  to  me  from  Westmoreland,  and 
after  fifteen  minutes'  talk  I  may  duplicate 
his  certificate— I  have  facts  to  deal  with, 
not  theories,  and  I  act  accordingly.  An 
objection  to  this  scheme  is  the  elimination 
of  the  personal  element,  and  after  all,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most 
important  thing.  Examination  does  not 
test  everything;  there  are  men  and  women 
who  can  pass  any  examination  with  fly- 
ing colors,  but  are  not  worth  $5  a  month 
as  teachers;  and  there  are  others  who 
could  not  pass,  and  are  getting  $65  and 
earning  $100.     Another  thing  that  needs 


attention  is  to  give  proper  recognition  to 
those  private  schools  which  are  doing 
good  work  in  preparing  teachers.  Wher- 
ever proper  preparation  is  made,  we 
should  recognize  it;  and  let  all  who  pro- 
pose to  stay  in  the  profession  understand 
that  they  must  either  get  up  and  hustle, 
or  go  under. 

Supt.  Smith:  It  seems  to  me  this 
scheme  would  not  help  us,  but  harm  us 
in  every  way.  We  have  only  one  private 
school  that  prepares  for  teaching;  we 
work  harmoniously;  its  pupils  come  to  us 
on  equal  footing  with  others,  they  go  into 
our  schools,  and  when  they  do  good  work, 
receive  proper  credit. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  unfair  discrimination  against  pri- 
vate schools.  I  hope  never  to  see  any- 
thing done  that  will  lessen  the  weight 
given  to  personal  moral  character  in 
teachers,  and  I  think  these  uniformity 
plans  are  likely  to  do  that. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  It  would  be  a  better 
scheme  if  the  concurrence  of  the  superin- 
tendent were  required.  The  question  we 
want  answered  is,  What  and  how  can 
they  teach? — not  only,  What  do  they 
know?  Your  uniform  examination  may 
tell  you  what  they  know— it  cannot  tell 
you  whether  they  can  teach;  the  superin- 
tendent knows  that,  or  should  know  it, 
and  his  judgment  should  be  taken  upon  it. 

The  discussion  closed,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  exercises  opened  with  music  by 
the  Harrisburg  High  School,  after 
which  Supt.  E.  Mackey,  of  Reading, 
read  the  following  report  on 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN    ACCOMPI.ISHED  IN 
CHILD  STUDY. 

Childhood  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
themes  for  study  that  the  world  affords,  and 
there  are  few  other  lines  of  investigation 
that  promise  results  so  stupendous  for  the 

food  of  mankind.  Education  never  can 
ave  full  meaning  to  us  until  we  compre- 
hend the  real  significance  of  childhood  and 
the  place  and  function  of  the  child  in  his- 
tory. Lucy  Larcom  well  says,  **  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  more  wonderful  than  the 
budding  soul  of  a  little  child.*'  The  rays 
from  the  sun  of  nature  and  those  from  the 
sun  of  heaven  seem  to  converge  in  the  cra- 
dle. We  look  upon  the  physical  life  of  the 
child  and  see  back  of  it  its  mighty  ancestry 
to  the  primeval  germ;  we  look  upon  the 
soul  life  to  find  a  still  mightier  genealogical 
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record,  or  to  wotider  from  what  depths  of  the 
spirit  realm  or  from  what  near  or  distant 
Eden  our  visitor  has  come,  and  what  history 
he  has  brought  with  him  **  out  of  the  every- 
where into  the  here/'  Myriad  forces  from 
the  infinite  past  focus  in  every  new-born 
soul,  and  pass  on  in  divergent  lines  of 
immeasurable  influence  to  an  eternal 
future. 

Biologic  evolution  culminates  in  the  child, 
and  there  is  no  adult  that  does  not  show 
some  trace  of  degeneration.  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  in  his  work  entitled  **Man  and 
Woman,"  says;  **  The  ape  starts  in  life  with 
a  considerable  human  endowment,  but  in 
the  course  of  life  falls  far  away  from  it;  man 
starts  in  life  with  a  still  greater  portion  of 
human  or  ultra-human  endowment,  and  to  a 
less  extent  falls  from  it  in  adult  life, 
approaching  more  and  more  the  ape.  We 
might  say  the  foetal  evolution  which  takes 
place  sheltered  from  the  world  is  in  an 
abstractly  upward  direction,  but  that  after 
birth  all  fuflher  development  is  merely  a 
concrete  adaptation  to  environment,  with- 
oilt  regard  to  upward  zoological  move- 
ment." 

In  no  other  species  of  animal  life  is  there 
an  infancy  of  such  long  duration,  such  utter 
helplessness,  and  such  transcendent  possi- 
bilities. The  conditions  and  needs  of  child- 
hood have  called  into  being  the  world's 
great CvSt  institutions;  the  family,  the  church 
and  the  state;  and  if  we  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  Prof.  Drummond,  even  love  itself 
never  appeared  on  earth  "till  a  little  child 
was  born."  Civilization  advances  as  the 
ideal  of  maternity  is  realized,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  race  will  be  near  at 
hand  when  every  child  is  well  born  and  has 
a  good  mother.  "  Every  child,"  says  Scho- 
penhauer, "  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  genius, 
and  every  genius  to  a  certain  extent  a 
child."  Dr.  Brinton,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  quoted  above,  says:  **The 
child,  the  infant,  in  fact,  alone  possesses  in 
their  fulness  *  the  chief  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  humanity.*  *The  highest  human 
types  as  represented  in  men  of  genius  pre- 
sent a  striking  approximatioa  to  the  cnild 
type.'"  "'In  man,  from  about  the  third 
year  onward,  further  growth  is  to  some  ex- 
tent growth  in  degeneration  and  senility,'  " 
"  Hence  the  true  tendency  of  the  progres- 
sive evolution  of  the  race  is  to  become 
childlike — to  become  feminine." 

Si  ill  more  profoundly  significant  is  the 
languagje  of  the  divine  teacher,  when  He 
took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst, 
and  said:  "Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  illuminating  centre  of  the  world's 
history  is  the  incarnation.  Its  centre  of 
gravity  is  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  "The 
word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us," 
and  *•  that  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The 
purpose  of  the  ages  is  written  in  the  song  of 
the  heavenly  host,  "Peace  on  earth,  good 


will  to  men."  The  pivotal  fact  in  the 
natural  life  of  every  man  is  a  physical  re- 
generation, and  of  the  spiritual  life  a  second 
birth.  The  prophecy  of  evolution  and  that 
of  divine  revelation  alike  seem  to  |x>int  for- 
ward to  a  race  not  only  redeemed  but  regen- 
erated, "when  a  nation  shall  be  bom  m  a 
day,"  a  time  when  in  the  environment  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  a  resurgent  society, 
the  new-bom  human  race,  shall  go  forth  m 
the  joy  and  power  of  eternal  youth. 

Not  only  does  the  child  stand  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  physical  and  spiritual  evolution 
of  the  individual  and  the  race,  but  it  is  the 
unvarying  centre  of  the  greatest  human  in- 
terest and  human  hopes.  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  affection  that  goes  out  to  these  little 
kings  and  queens  of  the  household  ?  Who 
can  speak  worthily  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
little  child  ?  "  Who  can  tell  for  what  higrh 
cause  this  darling  of  the  gods  was  bom  ?" 
Who  can  estimate  the  virtues  that  have 
come  into  being  for  him,  the  labors  that 
have  been  achieved  for  him,  the  phases  of 
human  activity  that  have  been  affected  by 
him? 

The  possibilities  of  a  new-bom  babe,  the 
destiny  of  a  child,  I  am  persuaded  no  imag^- 
ination  can  portray,  no  experience  of  ours 
fully  reveal.  Even  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture falls  upon  dull  and  in  comprehensive 
minds  when  it  says:  "To  as  many  as  re- 
ceived Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God."  And  "  We  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  wider  the  study  of  child— body,  soul 
and  spirit;  in  history,  societv,  religion,  and 
in  all  the  relations  of  life— the  less  it  seems 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  child  is  the 
one  being  on  earth  for  whom  are  all  things 
and  in  whom  are  all  things  and  to  whom 
are  all  things. 

The  growth  of  the  free  school  system,  the 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  education  of 
children,  is  itself  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  growing  concentration  of  the 
thought  of  the  race  upon  child  life.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  children  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  any  true  system  of 
pedagogy.  Yet  the  apt  and  significant 
phrase.  Child  Study,  has  but  recently  found 
a  place  in  the  bibliography  of  education, 
and  not  until  the  present  decade  has  it  ob- 
tained a  prominent  place. 

The  highest  conceptions,  the  highest  uni- 
ties, are  attained  last  in  the  growth  of  phil- 
osophies; and,  perhaps,  the  late  arrival  of 
this  term,  and  especially  of  that  which  it 
signifies,  is  an  attestation  of  its  rank  and 
worth.  Children  have  been  studied,  no 
doubt,  in  some  fashion  from  time  immem- 
orial. However  new  the  phrase,  child  study 
has  a  lineage  as  ancient  and  honorable  as 
childhood  itself,  and  the  records  of  mythol- 
ogy and  history,  literature,  science  and  art, 
philosophy  and  religion,  show  that  the  ora- 
cles of  childhood  have  been  sought   and 
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Ilea  id  by  the  great  and  wise  of  every  race 
and  every  age. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, however,  when  the  child  has  been  the 
object  of  so  many  different  lines  of  thought 
and  endeavor,  and  when  such  varied  and 
valuable  forms  of  tribute  have  been  laid  at 
its  feet. 

The  new  psychology  is  appealing  to  the 
child  for  the  solution  of  the  long-vexed 
questions  concerning  the  origin  of  knowl- 
edge, the  genesis  of  ideas  of  space,  the  par- 
allelism or  interaction  of  brain  and  mind, 
and  many  other  problems.  In  this  decade, 
noted  for  the  growth  of  mental  science,  the 
psychological  renascence,  as  it  has  been 
called,  few  lines  of  research,  if  any,  have 
been  more  fruitful  than  child  psychology. 
Spencer,  Bain,  Weisman,  Marshall,  Bald- 
win, Romanes,  and  other  leading  students 
of  various  phases  of  evolution,  have  studied 
infanc3*  with  intense  earnestness,  to  find  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  mental  develop- 
ment, whether  tne  cause  of  the  first  organic 
adaptation  to  environment  is  ontogenetic 
or  phylogenetic.  Biology,  anthropology, 
ethnology,  sociology  and  kindred  sciences 
have  entered  the  fields  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  have  found  there  some  of  their 
richest  harvests. 

The  facts  that  have  been  discovered  in  re- 
gard to  selection,  variation,  heredity,  racial 
experience,  imitation,  habit,  accommoda- 
tion, suggestibility,  attention,  dynamogen- 
esis,  and  the  physiological  correlates  of  sen- 
sation, are  not  without  promise  of  great 
value  to  pedagogy.  Very  suggestive  also  to 
teachers  are  the  latest  researches  of  the 
criminologists  in  the  line  of  child  study; 
the  cause  of  crime,  its  prevention  and  cure, 
the  signs  of  atavism,  the  various  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  and  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  especially  of  juvenile  offenders, 
as  set  forth  by  Lombroso,  Ferri,  Mantegazza, 
McDonald,  and  Morrison,  and  others,  and 
the  repx)rts  of  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions furnish  data  for  proper  school  disci- 
pline that  no  teacher  can  well  afford  to 
Ignore. 

All  the  studies  of  infanc)^  and  mental  de- 
velopment emphasize  the  individuality  of 
chilaren  and  unite  to  establish  a  fact  aptly 
slated  by  Supt.  Daugherty,  that  "The 
child  is  not  tne  slave  of  environment  nor 
the  victim  of  his  ancestors.'*  Physicians 
have  been  making  a  special  study  of  child- 
hood with  new  insight  and  have  established 
a  wide  difference  between  the  pathology  of 
the  child  and  that  of  the  adult  and  wide  dif- 
ferences among  the  children  themselves. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  pre  eminent  place  of  childhood  in  his- 
tory than  that  enshrined  in  the  folk-lore  of 
the  ages.  In  the  introductory  chapter  to 
the  fascinating  volume  "The  Child  and 
Childhood  in  Folk  Thought,'*  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain states  this  as  his  object:  "To  exhibit 
what  the  world  owes  to  childhood  and  the 
motherhood  and  fatherhood  which  it  occa- 


sions, to  indicate  the  position  of  the  child 
in  the  march  of  civilization  among  the  var- 
ious races  of  men,  and  to  estimate  the  influ- 
ence which  the  child-idta  and  its  accompani- 
ments have  had  upon  sociolog>%  invthologv, 
religion,  language;  for  the  touch  of  the  child 
is  upon  them  all,  and  the  debt  of  humanity 
to  little  children  has  not  yet  been  told. 
They  have  figured  in  the  world's  history 
and  its  folk-Jore  as  magi  and  medicine  men, 
as  priests  and  oracle  keepers,  as  physicians 
and  healers,  as  teachers  and  judgts.  as 
saints,  heroes,  discoverers  and  inventors,  as 
musicians  and  poets,  actors  and  laborers  in 
many  fields  of  human  activity,  have  been 
compared  to  the  foolish  and  most  wise, 
have  been  looked  upon  as  fetiches  and  as 
gods,  as  a  fit  sacrifice  to  offended  heaven 
and  as  the  saviours  and  regenerators  of 
mankind.  In  consideration  of  his  theme 
the  author  has  indeed  brought  to  the 
harvest  of  pedagogy  many  a  golden  sheaf. 

The  child  is  prominent  in  literature  as 
never  before.  Not  only  is  there  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  juvenile  literature, 
a  marvelous  growth  in  quality  and  quantity 
in  the  last  twenty  j-ears.  but  even  in  the 
literature  of  adults,  very  many  of  the  most 
popular  poems  and  novels  of  to-day  are  in- 
spired by  child- study  and  child-love.  Gems 
from  Eugene  Field,  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
others  grace  almost  every  collection  of 
favorites;  even  "Lord  Fauntleroy'*  has 
captured  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  adults. 
Is  not  the  popularity  of  literature  based 
upon  traits  of  childhood,  a  sure  indication 
of  a  deep  undercurrent  sentiment  in  the 
heart  of  the  race  and  a  longing  to  re-enter 
the  golden  age  of  life  ?  Every  great  literary 
production  reveals  humanity  to  itself, 
clothes  with  power  and  often  quickens  into 
action  some  vag^e  imprisoned  thought  or 
motive,  so  this  widespread  interest  in  and 
eagerness  for  the  child  idea  and  child -ideal 
in  literature  and  art  evinces  a  profound 
common  passion  and  aspiration  of  the  race, 
an  abiding  truth  that  needs  but  the  inspired 
pen  of  a  Harriet  Beecher  St  owe  to  send  it 
forth  to  reap  the  history  of  the  age. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  humorist  and  cartoonist  of 
child  life— as  in  the  "Yellow  Kid"— is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  same  underlying 
truth.  Just  as  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sentiment  of  religion  can  be  very 
easily  used  in  most  ludicrous  story  and  jest 
— because  of  the  mobility  and  tension  o<  all 
the  most  serious  states  of  mind  and  the 
antithesis  of  humor  to  the  sacredncss  and 
steadfast  importance  and  solemnity  of 
Scripture  themes — so  the  burlesquing  of 
childhood  is  most  easily  a  source  of  the 
comic,  because  of  the  descending^  incon- 
gruity from  the  reverence  and  affection  with 
which  the  child  is  constantly  held  to  the 
heart  of  the  race. 

Religionists  are  making  a  study  of  child- 
hood more  than  ever  in  the  past.  Sunday 
school  work  is  being  almost  revolutionized 
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in'  character  and  scope.  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor — King's  Daughters— King's  Sons 
— Boys'  Brigades— Mission  Bands,  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  societies  are  main- 
tained specially  for  children,  and  they  are 
all  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  have 
a  combined  membership,  the  world  over,  of 
millions  of  children.  We  may  have  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
such  juvenile  organizations  and  the  value 
of  methods  employed  in  them.  They  are 
<!ited  here  simply  to  show  the  trend  of 
human  thought  and  action  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  study  of  children  that  their 
noble  purpose  may  not  aid  in  undoing  the 
good  it  seeks.  No  Christian  school  man  is 
unaware  that  there  is  defective  and  dan- 
gerous teaching^  in  the  Sunday  school. 
Ministers  and  Christian  workers  are  seeking 
in  the  study  of  the  child  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  religious  training.  A  prominent 
pastor  said,  *'We  have  been  approaching  the 
child  through  theology,  we  should  rather 
approach  theology  through  the  child." 

Social  reformers  of  every  kind  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts  upon  inculcating 
their  several  principles  in  the  youthful 
mind.  Bands  of  Hope— Bands  of  Mercy — 
Anti-Cigarette  Leagues — Sons  of  Temper- 
ance—Juvenile patriotic,  literary  and  social 
orders  and  societies,  a  great  list,  with  large 
and  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  member- 
ship attest  the  place  and  influence  of  the 
child  in  this  direction.  There  are  organiza- 
tions, too,  for  the  education  of  children  in 
ways  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness, 
that  the  saloon  and  the  brothel  may  not  fail 
to  have  their  share  in  the  patronage  of 
youth. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  leaders  in 
thought  and  action  for  the  last  century 
shows  that  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations, 
industrial,  literary,  political  enterprises  of 
the  world,  more  and  more  largely  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  are  committed  to  the 
hands  of  young  and  progressively  younger 
men.  Carlyle  says,  "Never  until  now  did 
young  men  and  almost  children  take  such 
command  in  human  affairs." 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  thus  study  the 
great  cycles  of  evolution  in  the  realms  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  the  trend  of  the  great 
psychic  factors  of  civilization,  we  must  say 
that  the  predominant  theme  of  the  age  is 
childhood,  and  happy  is  he  who  has  seen  its 
star  rising  and  has  come  to  the  birthplace 
of  the  King  with  his  offering  of  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh. 

Child  study,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term,  as  a  department  of  pedagogy,  is  a 
legitimate  outerowth  of  the  educational 
tendencies  and  conditions,  schools  and 
philosophies  preceding  it;  a  result  not  only 
of  the  reactionary  influences  of  naturalism 
and  humanism — but  a  result  also  of  the  in- 
creasing solidarity  or  inter- dependence  of 
all  departments  of  human  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  centering  of  many  of  them 
upon  infancy  and  childhood.     Child  study 


is  not  a  fad,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  a 
fad  with  some  people.  It  is  too  fecund  to 
be  hybrid,  too  wide'  spread  to  be  sporadic, 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  an  excrescence. 

The  special  educational  conditions  out  of 
which  cnild-study  arose  are  stated  thus  by 
Dr.  Galbreath:  **(«)  A  theory  of  instruction 
based  upon  a  philosophy  of  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation, rather  than  the  nature,  needs  and 
possibilities  of  children;  (b)  A  psychology 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of^the  adult  mind 
rather  tnan  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  child 
mind;  one  that  substituted  a  phantom  of  an 
*  average  child '  for  the  concrete,  real  child; 
a  mechanical  conception  of  mind  for  a  warm, 
live  spirit  as  guide  for  the  teacher;  and  (r) 
A  certain  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body 
that  led  parents  and  teachers  to  neglect  the 
senses  and  consequently  to  overlook  the 
great  sources  of  individual  weaknesses  and 
differences  in  children." 

The  great  leader  of  child-studj-  in  this 
country  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  There 
are  many  centers  of  activity  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  the  inspiration  and  direct- 
ing genius  of  much  of  the  best  work  in  all. 

Child-study  has  had  very  rapid  growth; 
as  a  recognized  department  of  education  it 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  beginning  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  giant. 

The  department  of  child-study  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  has  grown  from  an  attendance  of 
thirty  or  forty  in  1891  to  an  attendance  of 
thousands.  An  occasional  article  on  the 
study  of  children  could  be  found  in  educa- 
tional papers  five  years  ago,  now  child-study 
has  its  special  exponents  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  and  T/ie  Child  Study  Monthly^  and 
special  departments  in  nearly  all  other 
prominent  educational  periodicals,  and  in 
frequent  articles  in  standard  reviews  and 
monthlies,  literary  magazines,  and  in  books 
and  monographs  now  being  issued  by  the 
score. 

There  are  State  Child-Study  Associations 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Nebraska — ^that 
of  Illinois  being  the  pioneer — with  a  mem- 
bership reaching  nearly  2,000.  Many  of  the 
leading  universities  and  normal  schools  of 
this  continent  have  special  courses  in  child- 
study,  and  are  making  special  investigation 
and  disseminating  information,  and  awak- 
ening great  interest  among  students,  teach- 
ers, and  parents.  There  are  local  Child- 
Study  Associations  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Individual  observers  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  the  great  centers  of  the 
movement  are  to  be  found  almost  every- 
where. 

As  yet  Pennsylvania  has  no  state  organi- 
zation for  child-studj',  nor  has  the  move- 
ment had  special  recognition  in  our  State 
educational  associations,  but  we  have  able 
representation  among  the  leaders,  in  Dr. 
Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Lukens,  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  almost  without  excep- 
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tion,  are  giving  the  subject  special  atten- 
tion. But  one  child-study  association  of 
teachers  in  the  State  has  come  to  my  notice, 
tliat  organized  by  Supt.  Beer,  of  Clarion 
county,  but  there  may  fee  others.  Dr.  Low- 
den,  superintendent  of  the  Greenville 
schools,  nas  published  some  valuable  obser- 
vations of  infancy^,  and  other  valuable  stud- 
ies of  infancy  and  childhood  have  been 
made  by  other  careful  students  in  the  State, 
but  not  yet  published.  In  several  cities  of 
the  State  there  have  been  special  studies  of 
the  si^ht,  hearing  and  growth  of  pupils  by 
superintendents  and  by  boards  of  health, 
-with  very  valuable  results. 

The  meetings  of  state  child-study  associa- 
tions and  child-study  round  tables  in  state 
and  national  educational  meetings,  have 
been  remarkably  successful,  judging  from 
the  attendance,  and  interest,  and  from  the 
reputation  of  the  speakers  taking  part  in 
the  programmes. 

Hundreds  of  syllabi   and    questionaires 
have  been  sent  out,  thousands  of  investi- 
g^ators  have  been  enlisted,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  have*  been  studied 
and  records  made  of  the  results.    The  lines 
of  observation  undertaken  by  these  students 
of  childhood  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
varied  ;  much  of  the  material  is  simply  an 
accumulation  of  facts  from  which  no  gener- 
alizations have  yet  been  or  should  be  drawn. 
In  fact,  the  great  value  of  child-study  for 
the  teacher  does  not  consist  in  the  laws  and 
principles  to  be  derived,  but  simply  in  train- 
ing the  teacher  in  the  power  of  observation, 
and  in  making  the  study  of  the  child  a  habit 
with  her,  and  thus  bringing  teacher  and 
child  in  closer  touch.     Child-study  is  not 
for  the  teacher  alone  or  for  science  alone. 
Some  of  us  study  art  not  to  become  artists 
but  to  be  able  more  fully  and  more  intelli- 
gently to  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  a 
Titian,  a  Raphael  and  an  Angelo.     So  to 
him  who  seeks  a  richer  communion  with 
the  "mind  of  the  master,"  or  who  would 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  fairest  workmanship 
of  the  master's  hand,  the  study  of  children 
will  bring  many  a  thrill  of  exquisite  de- 
light.   In  the  exceedingly  interesting  intro- 
duction to  "  Child  Observation,"  Dr.  E.  H. 
Russell,  whose  thoughts  about  children,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  must  be  a  pleasure  and  an 
inspiration  for  any  of  their  lovers  to  know, 
writes  these  significant   sentences  in    his 
closing    paragraph:     "Finally,   it    should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of 
children  has  wider  and  richer  interest  than 
those  of  psychology  or  pedagogy,  or  any 
mere  science."      "It  touches    the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live."     It  is  worthy  to 
stand,  and  it  ought  to  stand  by  itself.     Its 
methods  are  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  de- 
vised and  the  fulness  of  the  outcome  is  not 
at  present  to  be  foretold  or  foreseen."     "  I 
believe  it  holds  the  largest  possibilities  of 
delight,  of  increase  of  knowledge,  and  of 
practical  utility,  yet  its  highest  ideal,  to  my 
thinking,  is  simply  enjoyment  of  childhood 


through  sympathy  and  insight,  without  any 
ulterior  purpose  whatever. ' ' 

It  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  give  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  in  child-study,  though  it  is  doubtless 
the  duty  assigned  me  by  the  committee  in 
naming  the  subject  of  my  paper.  It  is  still 
too  early,  and  the  investigations  in  many 
lines  are  not  yet  sufficiently  exhaustive  to 
warrant  any  extended  report  on  the  results. 

In  fact  some  of  the  results  are  too  contra- 
dictory to  warrant  any  conclusion  except 
that  there  is  a  greater  difference  among 
children  than  was  ever  before  made  known, 
— that  no  two  are  alike,  and  that  every 
child  needs  a  special  kind  of  treatment 
adapted  to  it  that  will  suit  no  other. 

Following  the  line  of  studies  of  infancy 
by  Perez,  Tiedemann  and  Preyer,  a  number 
of  distinct  contributions  to  science  have 
been  made  in  this  country  by  Miss  Shinn, 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Hall  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Bald- 
win, and  others.  Their  observations  have 
value  not  only  to  the  scientist  but  to 
parents,  and  we  think  still  more  valuable 
and  helpful  results  will  appear  with  the  in- 
creased number  of  children  studied. 

A  survey  of  the  child-study  articles  in 
current  magazines  will  show  the  variety  and 
^ve  some  hint  of  the  nature  and  purpose, 
if  not  the  quality  and  value  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  this  department.  The  following 
list  has  been  hastily  gathered  from  the  files 
of  a  few  late  periodicals  in  my  own  library, 
though  the  titles  of  the  articles  are  not  given 
with  exactness. 

The  phenomena  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, epoch  of  development,  nascent  period, 
anthropometry  of  children,  relation  ot  bodily 
growth  to  mental  work  and  to  health, 
pubescence,  adolescence,  automatism,  nerve 
signs,  health,  clothing,  food  of  school  chil- 
dren, fatigue,  movements  of  infants,  of 
weak-minded  children,  children's  ideas  of 
sex,  voluntary  motor  ability,  children's 
writing,  drawing,  and  their  original  pictor- 
ial illustration  of  stories,  development  of 
speech,  language,  voice,  stammering  as  re- 
lated to  growth,  secret  languages,  original 
stories,  children's  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  smell,  color-range,  eye-mindedness, 
ear-mindedness,  children's  power  of  atten- 
tion, memory,  imagination,  reason,  historic 
sense,  superstitions,  how  children  judge 
character,  contents  of  children's  minds  on 
entering  school,  number-forms,  individu- 
ality of  numbers,  arithmetical  prodigies, 
children's  causal  ideas,  children's  emotions, 
fears,  anger,  hopes,  affections,  hate,  friend- 
ships, bashfulness  of  children,  favorite 
teachers,  ghosts,  the  child's  will,  ethics, 
ideas  of  God,  of  heaven,  of  angels,  ideas  of 
punishment,  attitude  towards  punishment 
for  weak  time  sense,  ideas  of  justice,  chil- 
dren's lies,  allowing  children  to  choose,  dis- 
cipline of  children,  juvenile  offenders,  school 
vices,  children's  attitude  towards  law,  chil- 
dren's motives,  suggestibility  of  children, 
imitation,    characteristics,    temperaments 
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abnormalities,  personalities,  sense  of  self» 
children's  interests,  playthings,  dolls,  toys, 
plays,  favorite  study,  favorite  book,  favorite 
place  to  go,  choice  of  future  occupation  and 
place  to  live,  children's  collections,  buttons, 
stamps,  etc.,  sense  of  money,  leadership  in 
children's  plays,  imaginary  companions, 
dramatic  instincts,  feeble-minded  and  de- 
fective children,  peculiar  and  exceptional 
children,  Sunday-school  work  and  Bible 
study,  religious  phenomena,  conversion  and 
regeneration. 

I  have  not  added  the  titles  of  books.  A 
complete  bibliography  would  embrace  at 
least  a  thousand  titles.  There  are  750  titles 
in  the  latest  bibliography  I  have  seen. 

The  bane  of  experimental  inductive  science 
has  always  been  hasty  generalization.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  cbild-study  has  been 
often  exposed  to  ridicule  on  account  of  the 
pretentious  scientific  airs  of  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples, and,  like  many  another  good  cause, 
it  has  suffered  most  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  Every  teacher  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  a  sympathetic  observer  of  children,  always 
on  the  *' still  hunt"  for  facts  about  children, 
but  not  every  teacher  can  or  need  assume 
the  role  of  expert  scientific  interpreter  of 
childhood. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  of 
many  teachers  to  view  children  as  "little 
men  and  women,"  transcripts  of  the  adult 
mind  written  in  miniature,  and  to  try  to 
train  all  the  vines  of  childhood  to  one  trellis 
of  the  teacher's  making,  or  to  try  to  force 
the  growth  of  modest  violet,  pompous  peony, 
and  sturdy  crocus,  each  into  a  pretty  man 
rose-bud,  or  an  immense  Victoria  regia. 
Child-study  will  bring  the  teacher,  we  think, 
to  see  as  never  before  the  individuality  of 
each  child,  the  amazing  differences  among 
them,  that  childhood  is  more  and  better  than 
any  human  teacher,  that  children  naturally 
*'turn  toward  the  light,"  and  that  it  is  the 
teacher's  sacred  mission  and  glorious  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate  with  all  the  forces  of 
nature  and  with  the  angels  that  **  wait  be- 
fore the  Father,"  that  each  child  may  grow 
up  to  immortality  and  light. 

Of  all  these  subjects  of  investigation  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  most  practicable  and 
helpful  to  the  teacher  are  the  studies  of  mo- 
tor ability,  health,  food,  adolescence,  sight, 
hearing,  suggestibility  and  interest. 

The  eye-sight  of  children  has  been  tested 
in  many  schools  simply  by  the  use  of  ocu- 
lists' test  cards,  costing  about  ten  cents 
each,  revealing  cases  of  defective  vision 
never  suspected  by  the  teacher,  and  with 
results  of  vast  importance  in  arranging  seats 
of  pupils,  fixing  distribution  of  light,  plan- 
ning work  and  recommending  pupils  to 
oculists  for  special  treatment. 

Simple  tests  of  hearing,  such  as  any 
teacher  can  make  with  a  watch,  have  re- 
vealed another  large  class  of  defectives  alto- 
gether unsuspected  by  the  teacher.  Let  me 
give  one  concrete  example  from  a  western 
city.     A  child  spent  three  years  on  the  first 


year's  work  and  was  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent as  a  hopeless  case  of  stupidity; 
however,  he  was  promoted  and  spent  a  year 
in  the  second  grade,  with  no  improvement. 
Then  the  Superintendent  thought  to  test  his 
hearing.  He  found  that  the  pupil  could 
only  hear  a  watch  tick  within  3  feet  of 
either  ear,  while  the  Superintendent  could 
hear  it  at  20  feet.  He  took  the  pupil  to  a 
physician  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  physi- 
cian found  and  removed  the  adenoid  g^rovvth 
from  the  back  of  the  nose  which  had 
affected  the  boy's  hearing.  A  month  later 
the  teacher  reported  that  pupil  "the  bright- 
est one  of  his  class."  How  many  of  the 
dull  pupils  in  our  schools  are  victims  of 
remeaiable  defects  of  the  senses  ? 

One  of  the  saddest  records  in  all  the  study 
of  childhood  is  that  of  the  underfed  an3 
wrongly  fed  children.  In  body  as  w-ell  as 
in  mind  thousands  of  children  are  pitiable 
starvelings.  One  more  illustration.  Ahoy 
had  given  his  teacher  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
She  went  down  to  his  seat  after  school  one 
day,  put  her  arm  about  him  and  said  in 
tender  tones;  **  You  know  we  all  like  you 
and  are  trying  to  do  our  best  for  you ;  now 
why  is  it  you  give  us  so  much  trouble?  " 
*•  Its  coz  I'm  so  durned  hungry." 

**Man  is  what  he  eats,"  says  the  old 
German  proverb,  and  the  maxim  is  probably 
more  profoundly  true  of  the  child  than  of 
the  adult.  Not  every  child  has  the  discern- 
ment to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him, 
or  to  associate  his  outbreaks  of  passion  and 
restlessness,  or  his  languor  ana  stupidity, 
with  defective  nutrition  or  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  he  eats. 

The  period  of  adolescence,  the  great 
storm  and  stress  period  of  life,  is  one  in 
which  the  pupil  needs  the  moSt  intelligent 
sympathy  and  direction  of  parent  and 
teacher.  It  is  the  time  when  he  needs  the 
wisest  counsel,  the  best  literature,  the  purest 
ideals,  the  best  companionship,  the  best 
chosen  physical  recreation  and  employment, 
and  the  noblest  altruistic  purpose  for  every 
endeavor. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  of  child-study  for 
the  teacher: 

1.  It  emphasizes  the  individuality  of  chil- 
dren and  the  importance  of  **  individualism 
in  mass  education." 

2.  It  brings  the  teacher  in  closer  sympathy 
with  children  because  of  more  real  knowl- 
edge of  child  nature  and  its  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities. 

3.  It  brings  to  the  teacher  a  keener  sense 
of  his  responsibilities  as  the  guide  of  the 
child,  and  leads  him  to  minimize  himself 
and  magnify  his  calling. 

4.  It  brings  him  more  and  more  in  touch 
with  the  grandest  lines  of  human  endeavor, 
creates  in  him  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  great 
forces  of  nature  and  of  society,  that  are  work- 
ing to  uplift  the  individual  and  the  race,  and 

t  gives  him  inspiration  and  humility,  earn- 
'  estness  and  hope. 
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5.  It  g^ves  a  somewhat  more  rational 
foundation  for  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

What  the  result  of  child-study  will  be  for 
the  child  depends  most  largely  upon  us. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  our 
language,  Wordsworth  says: 
**  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  couieth  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetful ness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy, 

Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy.'* 

In  our  hours  of  silent  meditation  there  is 
need  for  us  as  teachers  to  ask  ourselves  who 
is  robbing  the  child  of  his  inheritance  of 
glory — who  is  building  the  prison  walls, 
who  starving  the  infant  soul,  or  rudely  turn- 
ing it  aside  as  it  instinctively  turns  toward 
the  light  and  its  ancestral  home.  God  for- 
bid that  any  of  us  in  our  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  self  conceit  should  be  stumbling 
blocks  to  any  of  these  little  ones— "  for  it 
were  well  for  him  if  a  mill -stone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  rather  than  that  he  should 
cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble." 

In  all  humility  let  us  patiently  study  the 
child  and  see  whitherward  the  divine  light 
is  leading,  remembering  '*that  God  hath 
his  small  interpreters,  the  child  must  teach 
the  man,"  and  thus  we  too  may  find  the 
way  **  out  of  darkness  into  light." 

There  was  no  discussion  of  Supt. 
Mackey's  report,  as  the  large  audience, 
which  filled  the  assembly  hall,  were  now 
ready  to  listen  to  the  illustrated  lecture 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  on 

BEAUTIFUL  PENNSYLVANIA. 

He  prefaced  the  series  of  views  of  points 
in  our  own  State  by  one  in  Arizona, 
showing  by  columns  still  standing  what 
was  the  former  level  of  the  country,  and 
how  the  water  had  carried  it  away, 
leaving  it  barren  and  desolate.  We  hope 
Pennsylvania  may  never  be  permitted  to 
come  to  any  such  condition;  and  that  it 
may  not  drift  in  that  direction,  we  should 
begin  now  to  give  thought  and  work  and 
some  money  to  preserving  the  forests  and 
reclothing  the  bare  acres  which  are  unfit 
for  agriculture.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  was  forcibly  presented,  and  the 
insignificant  cost  at  which  the  State 
could  procure  extensive  reservations, 
compared  with  the  actual  value  certain  to 


accrue  to  the  land  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  whole 
people.  The  forest  views,  the  pictures  of 
remarkable  single  trees,  the  fine  farms, 
the  woodland  sanitarium,  all  were  inter- 
esting and  accompanied  by  the  Doctor* s 
thoughtful  comment  could  not  fail  to  be 
instructive;  but  as  we  cannot  reproduce 
the  pictures,  we  can  only  refer  to  them 
generally.  Special  stress,  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  suitable  provision  against 
forest  fires,  which  waste  in  a  few  days 
the  growth  of  decades;  the  practicability 
and  inexpensiveness  of  such  a  system 
were  clearly  and  convincingly  shown. 
In  the  interest  of  our  people's  health 
alone,  the  preservation  of  forest  areas  is 
a  necessity,  and  we  have  regions  as  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  as  the  justly  celebrated 
Adirondacks  within  our  own  borders. 
The  series  of  lovely  waterfalls  which 
illustrated  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  anywhere  ; 
and  that  these  may  be  preserved  in  their 
beauty  for  the  generations  to  come,  the 
great  natural  reservoir  of  the  forest  must 
be  preserved  and  maintained. 

The  character  and  value  of  this  lecture 
are  of  course  very  inadequately  described- 
here;  but  those  who  heard  it,  and  the 
much  larger  number  of  our  readers  who 
have  heard  the  Doctor  on  other  occasions, 
need  not  be  told  how  good  it  was.  The 
Superintendents  present  crowded  around 
him  at  its  close,  many  anxiously  inquir- 
ing whether  this  work  could  be  presented 
at  their  Institutes;  and  so  far  as  time  and 
other  duties  permit,  different  parts  of  the 
state  will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  audience  dispersed,  delighted  with 
the  evening's  entertainment. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


MANY  of  the  members  of  Convention 
were  present  again  at  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  High  School,  after  which 
Prof.  Landon  invited  some  of  them  to 
speak. 

Supt.  Hamilton  (Allegheny  county) 
said  he  hardly  felt  equal  to  the  occasion, 
but  his  short  talk  seemed  to  indicate  the 
reverse.  He  made  the  point  that  one  of 
the  best  things  we  get  from  school  life  is 
learning  how  to  study.  This  involves 
the  answer  to  three  questions:  i,  What  is 
the  fact  or  truth  to  be  learned  ?  2,  What 
does  it  mean  ?  3,  What  does  it  teach  ? 
It  is  usually  comparatively  easy  to  learn 
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what  it  is,  but  that  is  not  enough — you 
must  hold  on  to  it,  and  look  at  it  Irom  all 
sides,  and  analyze  it,  until  you  know  it 
through  and  through,  and  can  use  it 
whenever  it  applies,  independent  of  text- 
book, or  teacher,  or  anything  or  anybody 
else.  This  was  part  of  his  educational 
creed,  and  when  he  came  back  here  in  25 
years  or  so,  and  met  all  these  boys  and 
girls  again  (laujghter),  he  would  expect 
them  to  remember  and  acknowledge  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Supt.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre)  said  this 
place  was  one  of  those  where  he  always 
found  inspiration.  This  morning  exercise 
is  in  the  line  of  the  true  mission  of  a  great 
republic — to  provide  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  education  of  children.  He 
was  glad  to  find  a  great  school  keeping 
close  to  this  fundamental  principle,  and 
begining  the  day  with  song  and  prayer. 
These  school  men  have  been  here  several 
days  trying  to  devise  the  best  means  for 
the  development  of  children's  minds;  but 
at  the  bottom  there  is  but  one  way,  the 
old  road  of  genuine,  earnest  work.  It  is 
sometimes  a  rugged  rOad,  but  pleasure 
blooms  by  the  wayside.  The  destiny  of 
our  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
people,  especially  those  in  the  higher 
schools;  and  you  must  use  your  rare 
opportunities  so  that  you  may  become 
benefactors  to  your  community.  The 
world  has  room  for  you  all,  needs  you  all, 
and  needs  all  you  can  do  and  all  you  can 
be  ;  seek  therefore  the  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

Prof.  Landon  said  several  superintend- 
ents had  asked  about  the  results  of  the 
year's  work  in  this  school,  which  had 
just  been  summed  up.  Pupils  must 
average  80  and  not  fall  below  70  in  any 
study;  they  are  not  examined  unless 
their  grade  falls  below  80  ;  many  pupils 
have  80  and  over  in  all  their  studies 
regularly,  and  pass  through  the  whole 
course  without  examination. 

The  pupils  having  retired,  the  Conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Schaeffer. 

Supt.  Ira  Shipman  (Northumberland 
county),  reported  from  committee  to 
whom  were  referred  House  bill  131  and 
other  bills  relating  to 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  committee  had  before  them  House 
bills  Nos.  131,  132  and  133,  which  provide 
respectively  as  follow: 

No.  131— That  after  June  i,  1898,  one-half 
the  annual  appropriation  shall  be  distributed 


on  the  basis  of  paid  teachers  for  full  term, 
not  including  substitutes,  and  one-half  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  days'  at- 
tendance ;  attendance  to  be  verified  by 
teacher's  affidavit;  if  school  closed  by  sick- 
ness, attendance  of  last  term  to  be  taken; 
attendance  at  private  and  denominational 
schools  to  be  adfded  to  that  of  public  schools, 
similarly  verified. 

No.  132 — That  the  number  of  schools  shall 
be  the  basis  of  distribution;  X^ko  schools 
aggregating  less  than  50  pupils  to  be 
counted  as  one;  three  or  more  schools  ^tfain 
a  mile  enrolling  less  than  40  pupils  to  be 
counted  as  the  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  by  40;  president  of  board  to 
certi^  under  oath  to  number  of  schools  as 
so  reckoned. 

No.  133— That  after  June  i,  1898,  one- 
third  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  paid  teachers  for 
full  term,  not  counting  substitutes;  one- 
third  on  the  number  of  children  between  six 
and  eighteen ;  one-third  on  number  of  tax- 
ables  returned  by  triennial  assessment ; 
assessors  are  required  to  make  the  enroll- 
ment, and  receive  the  same  pay  per  diem  as 
for  regular  assessment;  blanks  to  be  fur- 
nished commissioners  by  Dept.  of  Public 
Instruction  at  expense  of  state;  enrollment 
to  be  made  in  November  and  December,  and 
certified  under  oath  by  fourth  Saturday  of 
December,  commissioners  to  return  sum- 
mary of  same  to  Department  before  end  of 
January;  assessor  neglecting  duty  finable 
from  $25  to  $100,  and  removable  bycourt  on 
complaint  which  is  made  the  duty  of  com- 
missioners; expenses  of  commissioners  for 
additional  clerical  service  to  be  reimbursed 
from  State  treasury  on  itemized  statement 
under  oath  to  Auditor  General. 

Your  committee  investigated  the  matter 
as  fully  as  circumstances  permitted,  and 
after  consultation  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  convention  signify  its  ap- 
proval of  House  bill  No.  131,  as  covering 
the  greatest  number  of  useful  points.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  present  basis  is  un- 
satisfactory; '*  resident  taxables  "  is  suscep- 
tible of  various  construction,  and  is  not  an 
equitable  single  basis;  this  bill  proposes 
what  is  clearly  more  equitable;  it  makes 
suitable  recognition  of  the  equality  of  gen- 
eral expenses  of  each  school — mmiture, 
apparatus,  fuel,  salary  of  teacher,  etc.;  it 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  lengthened  term,  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  accurate  reports; 
denominational  schools  have  recognition  for 
their  attendance.  Altogether,  we  believed 
this  bill  to  be  more  desirable  than  the  others 
before  us. 

Supt.  Weiss:  Some  of  us  differ  with 
the  committee  about  that,  and  I  move  to 
substitute  a  recommendation  of  House 
bill  133. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  I  think  we  are  hardly 
ready  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these 
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particular  bills.  All  of  them  have  good 
points,  but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  whole  of  any  of 
them  until  we  have  longer  time  to  con- 
sider each  provision.  I  am  not  opposing 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  committee, 
nor  the  one  proposed  to  be  substituted  ; 
either  would  probably  be  better  than 
what  we  have;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  ready  to  vote  for  a  positive  recommen- 
dation. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer:  After  four  years'  think- 
ing about  this,  I  do  not  know  now  just 
what  is  best.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
suggestion,  might  it  not  be  wise  to  pass  a 
resolution  recommending  legislation  to 
secure  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion, leaving  the  details  open  ?  This  is 
a  serious  fundamental  question,  and  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  what  we  do  is  just 
right. 

Supt.  Weiss  withdrew  his  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  until  after  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
who  it  was  stated  had  this  matter  before 
them  also,  and  had  passed  upon  it. 

BIRD   DAY   IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock  (Oil  City),  read 
the  first  paper  on  this  subject  followed  by 
one  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy,  of  Millersville 
Normal  School.  These  papers  will  ap- 
pear in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal. 

Time  did  not  permit  discussion  on  the 
two  papers,  and  the  last  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  taken  up,  being  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Supt.  Coughlin  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  on 

THE   FUNCTIONS   AND    DUTIES  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  *'The 
Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Superintend- 
ent." I  consented  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  not  because  I  thougnt  1  was 
especially  fitted  to  take  this  part  in  the 
programme,  but  because  I  regarded  it  a  duty 
to  00  whatever  was  assigned  to  me. 

The  presentation  of  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  to  this  body,  would  justify  the 
inferrence  that  some  of  us,  or  many  of  us, 
perhaps,  are  not  measuring  up  to  the  fullest 
possi  Dili  ties,  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  pre-  i 
scribed  by  law;  that  we  do  not  fully  appre- 
hend the  real  functions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent as  an  active  agency  in  educational  work, 
and  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  mere  office  holder  and  not  a 
public  servant.  We  must  concede,  how- 
ever, conscientious  though  we  may  be  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  influence  exerted,  in  the 


interest  awakened,  in  the  educational  spirit 
aroused,  in  the  actual  work  done,  between 
men  laboring^  in  the  same  field,  enforcing 
the  same  laws,  exercising  the  same 
functions,  under  the  same  obligations,  and 
performing  the  same  duties. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  and  more 
particularly  of  the  discussion  that  it  is 
noped  may  follow  is  to  indicate,  in  a 
measure,  how  we  may  grade  up  to  a  degree 
of  equality  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties 
and  obligations,  how,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  several  duties  imposed  by  law,  we  may 
direct  educational  forces,  improve  public 
sentiment,  deepen  public  interest,  and  ex- 
tend educational  means  over  bfoader  fields, 
without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of 
schools,  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  When  taking  the 
oath  of  office  the  Superintendent  pledges 
himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
honestly,  impartially,  diligently,  and 
according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
ability.  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes  I 
know  of  no  Superintendent  who  is  not 
conscientiously  trying  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions thus  solemnlv  taken.  If  we  are  not 
measuring  up  to  the  highest  possibility,  I 
believe  it  is  due  to  a  difference  in  skill  and 
ability,  rather  than  to  lack  of  honesty, 
impartiality,  or  diligence.  We  must  study 
therefore  to  become  more  skillful  and  to 
acquire  greater  executive  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  several  duties  incumbent  upon 
us.     Along  this  line  is  progress. 

The  live,  earnest  superintendent  must 
have  within  himself  the  elements  of  growth. 
It  is  wonderfully  stimulating  to  come  into 
contact  with  an  active,  thinking,  working, 
growing  man.  The  value  of  this  stimulat- 
ing influence  is  incalculable,  if  such  a  man 
is  at  the  head  of  the  educational  forces  of  a 
community;  not  so  much  because  his  own 
thoughts  are  carried  into  the  work  by  those 
whom  he  directs,  but  because  he  imparts 
his  own  spirit  to  those  around  him,  and 
growth  is  stimulated  thereby  in  a  thousand 
minds. 

The  Superintendency  is  more  than  an 
office,  ana  the  incumbent  more  than  an 
office-holder.  There  are  certain  official 
duties  and  functions  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  but  in  a  broader  sense  the 
Superintendent  is  a  leader.  The  very  man- 
ner in  which  he  performs  these  official 
duties,  discovers  the  leader;  to  do  his  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  educational  forces 
to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends  which 
he  himself  cannot  do,  discovers  skill ;  and 
to  shape  his  work  so  that  in  its  performance 
there  shall  be  felt  a  general  uplift  in  the 
whole  community,  is  a  mark  of  ability.  A 
desire  to  do  things  in  this  way  must  preface 
success.  High  ideals  are  essential  to  great 
achievement. 

The  Superintendent  will  make. himself 
felt  first  of  all  in  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  care  and  judgment  he  exer- 
cises in  commissioning  applicants  to  teach. 
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His  ideal  of  what  he  regards  proper  prepar- 
ation to  teach  will  disclose  itself  in  the 
character  of  the  examination.  His  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  certain  knowl- 
edge or  information  will  be  seen  in  the  em- 
phasis he  gives  to  certain  subjects  which  he 
uses  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  teach;  and  thus 
he  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  teacher,  directing 
the  future  study  of  all  applicants.  His  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  is  great.  And  if 
his  standard  is  high,  not  insisting  upon 
technicalities,  but  in  the  sense  of  necessary 
knowledge  and  culture  adapted  to  the  work 
of  teaching  and  indicating  real  scholarship, 
his  work  as  an  actual  teacher  will  be  very 
great  indeed. 

The  examination  will  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  actual  teaching,  and  the  applicants 
will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  examiner  and  try 
to  carry  his  ideas  into  her  own  work.  He 
should  not  hesitate  to  point  the  wav  toward 
greater  eflficiency,  and  to  inspire  tne  desire 
to  reach  greater  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Superintendents  have  great  influence 
and  power  in  building  up  the  schools  of  the 
State,  because  they  are  in  touch  with  the 
very  centres  of  growth.  Next  to  the  school 
directors,  the  superintendents  have  the 
greatest  power.  The  Superintendents  com- 
mission annually  more  than  half  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  actually  teach. 
Including  those  who  hold  professional 
certificates  they  commission  sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  who  teach. 
They  have  it  in  their  power,  therefore,  to 
dictate  the  tone,  character,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  teachers,  and 
since  the  majority  so  far  overshadows  the 
minority,  the  work  of  the  schools  must  be 
measured,  largely,  by  what  this  majority 
does  or  is  able  to  do.  The  point  to  which 
the  tide  of  progress  may  rise  is  fixed  each 
year  by  the  Superintendents;  no  matter 
what  others  may  do,  the  advance  will  not 

fo  above  this  point.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
uty  of  the  Superintendents  to  take  heroic 
measures  if  necessary,  and  see  to  it  that 
knowledge,  power  to  instruct,  culture,  and 
character  shall  be  found  in  every  person 
who  occupies  the  teacher's  desk  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

The  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
cannot  say,  according  to  present  practice.that 
the  commissioning  of  teachers  is  largely  the 
work  of  County  Superintendents.  True,  the 
cities  and  boroughs  can,  if  they  will,  elim- 
inate the  provisional  certificate  largely 
from  their  schools.  Length  of  term,  larger 
salaries,  graded  schools,  and  the  social  ad- 
vantage of  the  towns  give  them  the  choice 
of  teachers,  and  yet,  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, nearly  one  fourth  of  the  teachers  em- 
elojjed  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
avin^  superintendents  of  their  own,  held 
provisional  certificates;  and  in  most  cases, 
more  persons  are  employed  who  hold  provi- 
sional certific  ites  than  Normal  diplomas,  the 
total  ratio  being  four  to  three. 


Only  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  N'or- 
mal  graduates  taught  last  year  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  having  supervision  separate 
from  the  counties,  out  of  a  total  of  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
who  were  employed  in  such  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, or  a  little  more  than  eighteen  per 
cent.  The  counties  outside  of  these  cities 
and  boroughs  did  nearly  as  well;  nearly 
eighteen  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  Nor- 
mal schools. 

I  dwell  the  more  earnestly  on  this  point 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  up- 
lift in  educational  work  must  come  from  the 
employment  of  better  qualified  teachers, 
ana  that  Superintendents  can  force  this 
matter  by  making  poor  teachers  scarce.  We 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  special 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teachings  ;  we 
should  encourage  our  own  pupils  to  go  to 
the  Normal  schools  and  make  this  special 
preparation  if  they  expect  to  teach;  and  we 
should  prove  our  sincerity  by  recommending 
competent  persons  for  our  own  schools  who 
have  made  such  preparation,  rather  than 
fill  them  with  persons  holding  provisional 
certificates. 

The  next  pK)int  where  the  influence  of  the 
Superintendent  is  most  directly  felt  is  in  his 
visitation  to  schools.  The  number  of  visits 
the  Superintendent  can  make  to  the  schools 
in  the  course  of  a  year  are  so  few  that,  at 
first  thought  it  would  seem  but  little  good 
can  be  accomplished  through  them.  Yet  a 
single  visit  to  the  schools  of  a  county  in  a 
year  can  be  made  very  useful  and  effective 
as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  Super- 
intendent. It  is  useful,  first,  through  the 
knowledge  he  acquires  of  the  working  of  the 
system  under  his  supervision;  second,  it 
gives  him  an  accurate  idea  of  the  needs  of 
the  several  school  districts;  and  third, 
these  visits  furnish  the  texts  and  ill  us- 
trdtions  for  his  lectures  to  the  people,  and 
his  lessons  to  be  given  to  his  teachers  in 
the  county  and  district  institutes  and  edu- 
cational meetings. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to 
build  up  his  schools  on  the  information  thus 
acquired.  The  Directors  should  accompany 
the  Superintendent  on  these  visits.  An 
unusual  effort,  if  necessary,  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  company  of  each  Director  on 
the  occasion  of  these  visits.  I  know  of  no 
time  when  the  suggestions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  more  effective.  The  condition 
of  buildings,  grounds,  outbuildings,  and  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  are  made  sub- 
jects of  examination  and  study.  The 
Directors  are  educated  in  the  line  of  school 
inspection;  differences  in  the  ability  to 
teach  are  pointed  out;  good  work  is  empha- 
sized; the  expert  teacher  is  especially  con- 
sidered, and  points  of  excellence  noted  for 
puposes  of  comparison;  classification  of  the 
school  is  consiaered,  and  attention  given  as 
to  whether  the  required  studies  are  taken. 
In  all  these  matters  the  aim  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  to  create  in  the  minds  of  Direct- 
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ors,  where  necessary,  higher  purposes  and 
more  accurate  conceptions  of  the  needs  of 
the  schools,  of  the  cnaracter  and  influence 
of  environment,  and  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  having  competent  teachers.  He 
should  also  show  a  disposition  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  operation  of  the  system,  and 
create  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  full  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law. 

While  the  visit  should  be  made  pleasant, 
lielpful  and  encouraging  to  the  teacher,  it 
should  be  the  means  also  of  lifting  the 
teaching  force  to  a  higher  plane.  The 
teacher  should  feel  that  this  visit  to  the 
school  by  the  superintendent  will  in  a  meas- 
ure give  her  a  professional  standing;  that 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  effective  work  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  will  receive  care- 
ful notice  and  iust  commendation ;  that 
knowledge  and  skill  and  teaching  spirit  will 
be  recognized,  and  sooner  or  later  contribute 
to  his  or  her  advancement  in  salary  and 
promotion.  When  such  a  feeling  permeates 
the  teaching  force,  the  influence  of  the  Su- 
perintendent will  be  immediately  felt,  his 
ideas  will  enter  into  the  character  of  the 
work  and  will  produce  results  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  educational  value  of  these  ideas. 

The  Superintendent  must  lead  in  educat- 
ing public  sentiment.  He  must  organize 
educational  forces,  and  work  through  others 
as  well  as  himself.  He  must  give  support 
and  general  direction  to  the  Local  Institutes 
and  educational  meetings.  He  should  meet 
the  people  on  every  possible  occasion.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  visits  he  should  call  sev- 
eral districts  together  and  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple, holding  at  least  two  such  meetings  each 
week.  On  these  occasions  he  should  place 
before  the  people  needed  reforms.  He  should 
discuss  the  laws,  urge  their  proper  enforce- 
ment in  their  full  spirit,  and  suggest  needed 
legislation ;  he  should  show  the  people  where 
their  Directors  need  support,  approve  ad- 
vanced steps  taken  by  them,  ana  thus  pop- 
ularize wise  and  judicious  expenditures  of 
money.  Compare  schools  by  showing  what 
neigboring  districts  are  .doing.  Awaken 
local  pride  by  showing  what  has  been  done 
that  deserves  praise.  Bring  out  the  children 
to  take  part  in  these  exercises  through  sing- 
ing, recitations,  and  actual  school  work. 
He  should  summon  all  his  powers  to  lead 
the  people  to  recognize  ana  appreciate  a 
good  teacher.  He  should  place  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  directors  and  teach- 
ers, the  maxim  that  **  schools  are  for  chil- 
dren.** 

Finally,  the  Superintendents  must  place 
themselves  positively,  firmlv,  actively  and 
effectively  upon  the  side  of*^  higher  educa- 
tion. The  primary  school  must  be  taught 
to  look  forward  to  the  grammar  school,  and 
the  c^rammar  school  to  the  high  school,  and 
the  high  school  student  must  have  an  am- 
bition to  reach  the  college  and  university. 
The  Superintendents  must  recognize  the 
immense  advantage  to  youth  and  aspiring 
young  men  and  women,  to  work  for  a  pur- 


pose and  to  have  this  ideal  of  future  attain- 
ments definitely  before  them.  He  must 
give  his  influence,  his  heart,  his  energies, 
to  promote  the  broadest  possible  culture  of 
our  people.  The  great  problems  of  strug- 
gling humanity  are  before  us.  In  our  form 
of  government  these  problems  are  to  be 
solved  by  the  many  rather  than  by  the  few. 
The  educational  problem  of  our  times  is  to 
provide  the  future  men  who  can  and  will 
solve  these  problems  aright,  and  these  ends 
can  be  reached  only  when  we  give  the 
broadest  possible  training  to  the  greatest 
possible  number.  It  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  our  people,  that  from  any  community 
in  this  Republic,  in  times  of  danger  or  ne- 
cessity, there  may  be  called,  from  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life,  men  who  can  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  a  great  people,  naving 
courage  and  ability  to  enforce  the  laws  with 
justice  and  fidelity,  competent  to  guard  the 
nation's  honor,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  people. 

Supt.  Sweeney  (Elk  county)  reported 
from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Conventions.    The  following  are 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  this  convention  of  county,  city 
and  borough  superintendents  has  been  a 
widely  attended  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful educational  meetings  recently  held 
in  the  commonwealth ;  and  whereas,  the 
convention  should  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  educational  sentiment  of 
the  state  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for 
this  body  to  express  its  opinions  upDU  the 
educational  questions  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  a  more  equitable 
basis  of  distributing  the  annual  school  ap- 
propriation. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  a  minimum  school 
term  of  seven  months. 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $200,000  in  aid  of  city,  bor- 
ough and  township  high  schools  through- 
out the  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  a  law  extending 
the  benefits  of  closer  supervision  to  town- 
ships as  well  as  to  boroughs  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  an  appropriation 
for  the  building  of  a  new  school  house  for 
the  school  of  the  Complanter  Indians  in 
Warren  county. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  introduction  of  instruction 
which  will  fit  the  pupils  more  fully  for  the 
vocation  of  farming. 

Resolved,  that  owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  birds,  we  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law  introducing  a  bird-day 
into  our  schools. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  the  introduction 
of  a  course  of  nature  studies  into  our 
schools. 

Resolved^  that  we  favor  the  grading  and 
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articulation  of  our  courses  of  study  so  as 
to  connect  our  elementary  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Resolved y  that  this  convention  recognizes 
the  sterling  worth  and  untiring  energy  of 
our  able,  cultured  and  scholarly  State  Super- 
intendent, and  that  we  give  his  administra- 
tion our  most  hearty  endorsement  and  ap- 
proval. 

Resolved,  that  our  thanks  are  due  the 
Harrisburg  School  Board  for  use  of  rooms  in 
the  high  school  for  place  of  assembly. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our- thanks  to 
Dr.  Edw.  Brooks.  Profs.  A.  J.  Gantvoort, 
J.  T.  Rothrock  F.  H.  Green,  and  H.  J. 
Roddy,  for  their  able  addresses. 

Supt.  Smith  moved  to  adopt  the  report. 

Supt.  Luckey :  Not  yet — I  want  to  know 
about  those  birds  that  are  to  be  protected. 
There  are  some  that  I  want  destroyed — 
the  English  sparrows — and  I  would  like 
to  amend  the  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Supt.  Babcock:  I  think  that  is  un- 
necessary; the  English  sparrow  is  not 
protected  by  the  State  law,  and  its  de- 
struction is  generally  recommended. 

Supt.  Luckey  did  not  insist  on  his 
amendment. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  The  Convention 
adopted  the  report  of  our  committee  on 
compulsory  law,  recommending  House 
bill  144,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
add  a  resolution  here  to  that  effect.  I 
offer  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  after  con- 
sidering the  several  amendments  proposed 
to  the  compulsory  education  law,  agree  in 
recommending  passage  of  House  bill  144. 

The  resolution  was  added  to  the  report 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  I  have  still  another, 
which  I  think  will  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion.    I  offer  this: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  annual  appro- 

Sriation  of  at  least  five  and  a  half  million 
ollars  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, and  the  resolutions  were  then 
adopted  as  a  whole. 

STATB  TKACHKRS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Canon  (New  Castle):  In  a 
few  months,  the  last  days  of  June  and  the 
first  of  July,  we  hope  to  experience  the 
benefit  of  the  general  revival  of  educa- 
tional enthusiasm  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  in  New 
Castle.  We  want  all  you  leaders  of  edu- 
cational thought  to  come  west  and  bring 
your  teachers  with  you;  our  people  want 
to  see  you.    We  will  secure  the  best  rail- 


road rates  and  local  accommodatioas,  but 
unless  you  take  hold,  the  meeting  will 
not  be  the  great  success  it  ought  to  be. 
Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  one  another 
good. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:   I  think  we    may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  success  of  this 
meeting.     About  ninety  Superintendents 
have    been    present,    and    the    borough 
principals  and  Normal  school   men    in- 
creased the  roll-  to  over  a  hundred.     When 
you  get  home,  keep  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Harrisburg.     Unless  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  has  the  habits  of  a 
university  professor,  he  cannot  keep  track 
of  all  the  legislation  proposed,  and  the 
average  man   has  trouble  enough  with 
what  goes  to  his  own  committee.     We 
who  are  in  the  school  work  owe  it  to  our 
friends  in  the  Legislature  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  our 
thought.     Legislators  are  as  honest  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  when  they  go  wrong 
it  is  mostly  from  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
not  because  they  mean   to  harm   their 
constituents,  or  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth.     I  hope  the  social  feature  of 
this  convention  has  been  pleasant;  I  am 
sure  the  papers  were  on  a  par  with  those 
we    have  at  the  National  Association. 
With  such  a  body  of  ofi&cers,  we  may  have 
high  hopes  for  the  educational  future  of 
Pennsylvania.     I  see  we  have  with  us  the 
chairman   of  the   House  committee  on 
Education,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  I  know 
every  member  of  the  Convention  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hammond:  I  have  attended  these 
sessions  with  much  interest,  wishing  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible,  for  my  greatest 
desire  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
friends  of  the  schools  in  securing  benefi- 
cial legislation.  Superintendents  should 
keep  track  of  these  matters,  and  let  their 
representatives  know  what  they  deem 
necessary  and  advisable,  and  so  they  can 
help  us  greatly.  My  own  great  desire  is 
that  no  bad  school  legislation  shall  get 
through  the  House  committee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  no  good  school  legislation  shall 
fail.  I  believe  these  sessions  will  have 
a  good  and  healthy  influence. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  And  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  have  confidence 
in  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  And 
now,  having  finished  our  programme,  if 
nothing  futher  is  suggested,  I  will  declare 
the  Convention  closed. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  County 
Superintendents  in  attendance,  also  the 
visitors  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor: 

County  Superintendents,—^,  W.  Thoman, 
Adams;  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny;  Eli 
M.  Rapp,  Berks;  Henry  S.  Wert2,  Blair; 
Herbert  S.  Putnam,  Bradford;  W.  H.  Slotter, 
Bucks ;  C.  L.  Gramley,  Centre ;  Frank  P. 
Bye,  Chester;  W.  A.  Snyder,  Clinton;  John 
K.  Miller,  Columbia;  E.  M.  Mixer,  Crawford; 
Ira  L.  Bryner,  Cumberland;  R.  M.  McNeal, 
Dauphin;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware;  J.  W. 
Sweeney,  Elk;  E.  E.  Stitzinger,  Forest;  W. 
F.  Zumbro,  Franklin;  A.  M.  Hammers,  In- 
diana; R.  B.  Teitrick,  Jeflferson;  Denny  M. 
Marshall,  Juniata;  J.C.Taylor,  Lackawanna; 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster;  Thomas  M.  Stew- 
art, Lawrence ;  John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon  ; 
Alvin  Rupp,  Lehigh;  TorrenceB.  Harrison, 
Luzerne;  J.  G.  Becht,  Lycoming;  John  E. 
Myers,  McKean ;  Geo.  T.  Cooper,  Mifflin; 
T.  H.  Serfass,  Monroe;  R.  F.  Hoffecker, 
Montgomery;  William  F.  Hoch,  Northamp- 
ton; Ira  Shipman,  Northumberland;  Anna 
Bodler,  Potter ;  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill; 


F.  C.  Bowersox,  Snyder;  F.  W.  Meylert, 
Sullivan;  Charles  E.  Moxley,  Susquehanna; 
H.  E.  Raesly,  Tioga;  Daniel  P.  Stapleton, 
Union ;  John  F.  Bigler,  Venango;  W.  W. 
Ulerich,  Westmoreland  ;  Frank  H.  Jarvis, 
Wyoming;  D.  H.  Gardner,  York. 

visitors, — School  Commissioner  Corson, 
of  Ohio;  Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  College  of 
Music,  Cincinnati;  Miss  L.  E.  Patndge, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Edinboro;  Dr.  S.  A.  Baer,  Reading;  School 
Director  B.  M.  Bunker,  Altoona;  S.  T.  Lan- 
don,  Harrisburg. 

A  full  list  of  the  city  and  borough 
officers,  school  and  normal  principals 
present  was  given  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  City  Convention  in  the  April 
Journal^  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  Joint 
Convention  was  109,  classified  as  follows: 
County  superintendents,  43;  city  and 
borough  superintendents,  45;  normal 
principals,  7;  school  principals  7. 
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The  best  of  men  that  e^er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  Eentleman  that  ever  XxtrtXYitA.^ Decker. 

Ye  may  be  ave  suckin'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin* 
when  ye're  Sleepin'.— &oitA  Farmer, 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  your  annual  report  please  state  pro- 
gress made  in  the  establishment  of  scnool 
libraries.  If  the  public  library  of  a  city  or 
borough  has  been  made  accessible  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  please  report 
this  fact,  along  with  other  interesting  infor- 
mation in  that  connection.  To  what  extent 
pupils  read  to  learn  after  they  have  learned 
to  read,  is  a  question  of  much  interest  to 
educators.  Also,  please  state  in  how  many 
districts  the  seductive  methods  of  the  relief 
map  man,  the  chart  agent,  the  globe  seller 
and  the  block  peddler  have  been  successful. 
Where  the  directors  spend  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  school  for 
apparatus,  it  involves  an  expense  equal  to 
one  or  more  months  of  school  throughout 
the  district,  and  proves  an  insurmountable 
hindrance  to  the  increase  of  teachers*  sal- 
aries and  the  lengthening  of  school  term. 

In  length  the  report  must  not  exceed 
1200  words.  It  should  be  type- written.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  let  it  be  legibly  written, 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Therb  is  a  proverb  that  **bad  news 
travels  fast,**  but  there  are  times  also 
when  good  news  puts  on  seven-league 
boots,  and  this  re -appointment  of  Dr. 
Schaeffer  was  one  of  them.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  appointment  and  its  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  until  the  fact 
that  Dr.  S.  was  to  be  his  own  successor 
was  spoken  of  with  approval  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  We  congratulate  Governor 
Hastings  upon  his  excellent  judgment  in 
dealing  with  the  situation,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth at  large  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  to  have  **the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  * '  for  another  term.  Governor 
Pattison  re-appointed  Dr.  Higbee,  when 
the  opportunity  was  presented  to  name  a 
man  of  his  own  political  party,  **  because 
he  was  the  best  man.**  In  the  same 
patriotic  desire  to  do  the  best  thing  for 
the  State  in  her  educational  interest. 
Governor  Hastings  appoints  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer. We  know  the  temper  of  mind  and 
heart  in  which  he  enters  upon  his  second 
term.  Much  might  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection, and  we  feel  like  saying  it,  but 
the  occasion  does  not  demand  words  from 
us.  It  speaks  for  itself.  There  has  been 
no  mistake  made  in  this  re-appointment. 


Thb  reports  of  Directors  and  Superin- 
tendents* Conventions  recently  held, 
three  or  four  in   number,  which  have 
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all  been  given  in  full  in  The  Journal, 
present  papers  and  discussions  of  much 
value  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
State.  They  will  be  read  carefully  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  or  are 
especially  interested  in  it,  and  they  go 
upon  the  permanent  record  for  future 
reference.  **  Things  always  true  are  in 
the  present  tense.'*  The  volumes  of  The 
School  Journal  are  rich  in  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  we  can  supply  a  few  full  sets 
to  the  offices  of  Superintendents  of  towns, 
cities,  or  counties  where  they  may  be  used 
profitably  to  fill  a  vacant  place  upon  the 
shelves — a  good  thing  within  easy  reach. 

Thb  examinations,  for  the  year  1897, 
at  the  several  State  Normal  Schools,  will 
be  held  as  follows  : 

Tuesday,  June  8 — 10  a.  m.  Mansfield  and 
West  Chester. 

Monday,  June  14—9  a.  m.  Edinboro, 
Clarion  and  Slippery  Rock. 

Wednesday,  June  16—9  a.  m.  Indiana 
and  California. 

Monday,  June  21—9  a.  m.  Kutztown, 
Millersville  and  Shippensburg. 

Wednesday,  June  23—9  a.  m.  Lock 
Haven,  Bloomsburg,  and  Bast  Stroudsburg. 

By  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  the 
Nelson  Chesman  Advertising  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  managed  to  get  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  American  Splane  Com- 
pany into  the  last  number  of  The  Journal, 
without  paying  for  it.  They  sent  the 
electrotype  with  promise  of  payment,  and 
refuse  to  pay  because  The  Journal  would 
not  endorse  a  **  company  *'  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Our  editorial  columns 
are  never  for  sale.  We  try  to  avoid 
shysters,  whether  as  advertisers  or  as 
advertising  agents.  We  are  ready  to  give 
freely,  and  have  always  done  so,  but  we 
do  not  care  to  be  robbed  by  such  parties. 

The  State  Appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year  has  all  been  paid  except  about 
$25,000  in  districts  whose  reports  have 
not  yet  been  received  in  proper  form. 

In  the  list  of  directors  in  attendance  at 
the  Directors*  Convention,  the  name  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Gramley,  of  Centre  county, 
was  given  C.  L,  Gramley.  A  school 
director  who  is  willing  to  spend  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  attending  such  a  convention 
should  have  his  name  correctly  printed  in 
the  list  of  members.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  is  so  much  interested  in  the  vital 
questions  of  school  administration. 


GREETING. 


WHEN  light  is  too  strong,  the  eye  can 
not  see.     When  the  heart  is  too  fiiU, 
the  lips  can  not  find  words  to  express  its 
emotions.     Seated  among  the  man  aggers 
of   the    Pennsylvania    Chautauqua     the 
writer  listened  to  a  telegram  announcing 
his  reappointment  and  confirmation    as 
Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction. 
The  feelings  produced  by  this  announce- 
ment are  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.    No  news  could  have  been  more 
unexpected,   none    more   welcome.      No 
honor  could  have  caused  greater  joy  in 
our  bosom  or  greater  rejoicing    in    our 
home.     No  mark  of  confidence  on    the 
part   of  the  Governor  and    the   Senate 
could  have  been  more  highly  appreciated. 
Multitudes  of  telegrams  and   letters   of 
congratulation  from   friends  in  this  and 
other  states,  together  with  the  favorable 
comments  of  the  leading  dailies  and  the 
educational  press,  have   but  intensified 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  gladness. 

Coming  as  it  did,  this  reappointment 
was  a  most  gratifying  climax  to  a  term  of 
public  service  during  which  two  Govern- 
ors,   several    legislatures,    the    leading 
editors  of  the  secular  and  religious  press, 
the  superintendents  of  every  county,  city 
and  borough,  the  presidents  of  our  col- 
leges and   the  principals    of  our    State 
Normal  Schools,  the  teachers,  directors 
and  friends  of  the  public  schools  in  every 
section  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  shown 
not  only  their  personal  friendship   but 
also  their  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of, 
every  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  in  Pennsylvania.     In  view 
of   the    grave    responsibility    connected 
with    the    educational    oversight    of    a 
million  children,  no  believing  heart  could 
have  escaped  a  sense  of  the  need  of  help 
fi-om  the  Most  High,  or  failed  to  utter 
prayers   for   courage  and  strength  and 
wisdom    sufficient    to    fulfill,    in    some 
measure,  the  hopes  of  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic friends. 

But  the  most  gratifying  aspect  of  the 
case  rises  far  above  all  personal  consider- 
ations. In  choosing  one  reputed  as  of 
opposite  political  faith, Governor  Hastings 
emphasized  the  doctrine  that  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  raised 
and  kept  above  the  mutations  of  politics. 
He  has  never  been  accused  of  lack  of 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  party  that 
elected  him.  In  victory  and  in  defeat, 
whether  it  was  to  his  personal  interest 
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or  the  contrary,  he  has  been  loyal  to  the 
standard  of  the  Republican  party.    Never- 
theless when  the  time  for  the  appoint- 
ment came,  he  rose  above  all  partisan 
claims,  and  by  an  act  that  speaks  louder 
than  words,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  which  should  ultimately  cause 
the  public  schools  everywhere  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  childhood,  and 
not  for  the  advancement  of  any  particu- 
lar political  or  religious  creed.     It  was  a 
brave,  an  unselfish  act,  for  which  his  name 
will   be  mentioned  in  the  schools  with 
the  famous  trio  of  good  men  in  our  early 
history — Governor    Wolf,    who    contri- 
buted most  to  the  introduction  of  our 
common  school  system;  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, whose  eloquence  saved  the  law  from 
repeal;  and  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,   the 
great  organizer  of  the  system.     The  sena- 
tors, by  their  prompt  action  in  confirming 
the  nomination,  signified  their  approval 
of  the  principle  which  the  Governor  had 
adopted.     To  the  credit  of  those  who  had 
allowed  the  use  of  their  names  as  candi- 
dates, be  it  said  that  with  one  exception 
they  advocated  the  same  principle  during 
their  canvass  for  the  office,  and  promptly 
sent    their    congratulations,  expressing 
their   gratification    at   the   triumph   of 
principle  over  all  other  considerations. 

The  noble  attitude  of  the  candidates 
who  approved  the  action  of  the  Governor, 
makes  it  expedient  and  timely  to  press 
the  application  of  this  principle.  The 
public  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
children.  In  the  election  of  school 
directors,  in  the  selection  of  superintend- 
ents, in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
interests  of  the  children  should  outweigh 
all  personal  and  partisan  considerations. 
In  the  erection  of  school  houses,  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  supplies,  apparatus 
and  the  like,  in  framing  the  courses  of 
study,  in  fixing  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  every  other  consideration  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  taxes  which  are  levied 
for  school  purposes  should  be  expended 
so  as  to  give  the  people  the  greatest 
possible  return  in  the  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  The  vampires  that 
would  suck  the  financial  life-blood  out  of 
the  school  system  must  be  exorcised  from 
the  Commonwealth  and  driven  to  their  hid- 
ing places.  The  purchase  of  certain  high- 
priced  relief  maps  and  other  appliances 
which  are  almost  useless  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  high-priced  teacher,  and  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  cost  as  much  as  the 


running  of  the  schools  for  one  or  two 
months  in  districts  having  the  minimum 
term,  involves  the  imposition  of  unneces- 
sary burdens  upon  the  tax-payers.  The 
burning  of  the  State  Capitol  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  valid  reason  why  the 
children  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  grow  up  with  educational  ad- 
vantages inferior  to  those  offered  by  other 
states  and  other  lands.  On  the  one  hand 
there  must  be  no  extravagance  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Capitol  or  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  and  on  the  other 
there  must.be  no  stinting  of  the  moneys 
which  can  be  legitimately  used  for  the 
improvement  of  our  school  system.  The 
amounts  which  are  appropriated  out  of 
the  State  Treasury  and  those  raised  by 
local  taxation,  should  be  expended  in 
lengthening  the  term,  in  securing  the 
best  teachers,  in  augmenting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  elementary  schools,  in 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  instruction  beyond  the  common 
branches. 

The  Governor  has  sounded  the  key- 
note for  the  future.  The  next  four  years 
will  carry  us  into  the  twentieth  century. 
Let  us  follow  the  policy  of  true  economy 
and  true  progress  so  that  the  next  century 
may,  in  Pennsylvania,  dawn  upon  an 
educational  system  unified,  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University,  and  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  best  upon  the 
globe.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is  grow- 
ing in  public  favor,  but  there  is  large 
room  for  further  growth.  It  has  all  the 
future  before  it  to  grow  in,  which  is  a 
blessed  thing.  The  day  was  celebrated 
in  Philadalphia,  at  the  Central  High 
School,  the  Girls'  Normal,  and  in  the 
schools  generally.  Classes  were  also 
taken  to  Fairmount  Park,  to  gather  wild 
flowers,  observe  the  trees,  and  enjoy  the 
holiday.  In  Harrisburg,  Easton,  Allen- 
town,  West  Chester,  Carbondale,  Strouds- 
burg,  and  many  other  towns,  and  here 
and  there  through  the  country,  the  day 
was  observed  by  the  schools.  A  linden 
tree  was  planted  by  Governor  Hastings 
on  the  campus  of  Lehigh  University,  at 
South  Bethlehem.  In  the  large  assem- 
blage present  there  were  five  thousand 
school  children  who  sang  patriotic  and 
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Arbor  Day  songs,  and,  with  their  display 
of  flags,  made  a  very  animated  picture  on 
the  sloping  hill-side.  President  Drown 
of  the  University  gave  the  Governor 
most  cordial  greeting,  in  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks,  thanking  him  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  shown  in  popular  educa- 
tion. The  Governor  responded  in  an 
earnest  address  on  the  benefits  of  general 
education,  and  also  upon  the  necessity  of 
restoring  to  the  denuded  mountains  of 
the  State  their  once  grand  and  glorious 
forests.  He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
Asa  Packer  for  his  work  in  establishing 
the  University,  and  to  other  men  who  have 
left  similar  monuments  behind  them. 

We  take  also  some  extended  report  of 
work  done  close  to  hand,  which  may  be 
suggestive  elsewhere  on  recurring  Arbor 
Days.  The  Lancaster  High  School 
planted  a  hundred  and  sixty  trees,  with 
a  goodly  number  of  roses.  The  trees  and 
plants  were  distributed  at  the  school, 
during  the  morning  session,  after  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  they  should  be  planted. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  very  fine 
programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  an  interesting  address  upon 
**Blrd  Days  and  Bird  Ways,*'  by  F.  R. 
Diffenderflfer,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  much 
interested  in  this  direction  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue  in  connection 
with  other  papers  on  the  same  important 
subject.  The  back  of  the  programme  for 
the  day  presented  a  good  showing  of 
Arbor  Day  work  done  by  this  school  in 
the  observance  of  the  twenty- five  days 
thus  far  appointed  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  as  follows: 

**The  Lancaster  High  School  has  en- 
joyed twenty- five  memorable  Arbor  Days 
since  the  introduction,  with  spring  and 
fall  observance,  of  this  new  holiday  into 
Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  in 
1885.  The  school  has  had  an  excellent 
programme  of  vocal  music  upon  each  ob- 
servance of  the  day,  its  grand  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  best  of 
leaders,  Prof.  Carl  Matz.  We  are  proud 
also  of  the  High  School  Orchestra,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  Prof.  Carl  Thor- 
bahn,  which  has  had  an  honored  place 
upon  our  programme  for  many  successive 
Arbor  Days.  Without  our  orchestra  our 
Arbor  Day  observance  would  lack  one  of 
its  characteristic  features.  The  study 
hall,  which  is  always  attractive,  has  been 
more  fresh  and  bright  on  these  glad  oc- 
casions, from  its  appropriate  window  and 
platform  decoration  of  plants  and  flowers. 


**  The  boys  have,  on   each   recurriJig 
day,  planted  more  trees  than  there  have 
at  the  time  been  pupils  in  the  school, 
with   the  exception   of  the  Dr.   Higbee 
Memorial  Day,  when  they  planted  roses 
in   memoriam.     The  total  number    thus 
far  planted  has  been  nearly  four  thousand 
trees.     Addresses  by  scholarly  men  from 
outside  of   the  school  have  been  made 
here,  which  have  been  read  everyw^here 
in  the  city  and  county,  through  the  favor 
of  our  local  newspapers,  and  have  gone  to 
all  parts  of  the  State  through    7^e  Penn- 
sylvanta  School  JournaL      He  i^ho   has 
upon  any  Arbor  Day  spoken  from    the 
High  School  platform  has  had  a  larger 
audience  than  the  three  hundred  or  more 
who  have  occupied  the  seats  before  him. 
He  has  spoken  to  the  city,  the  county,  and 
the  State.   The  following  is  the  Arbor  Day 
record  of  the  school  from  1885  to  1897^ 

1885.  April  16,  "Arbor  Day  with  the 
Children,*'  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

1885.  October  29,  **A  Talk  on  Trees," 
Simon  P.  Eby,  Esq. 

1886.  April  16,  "Our  Brothers,  the 
Trees."  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark. 

1886.  October  28,  "Trees  Typical  of 
Human  Life,"  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr. 

1887.  April  22,  "The  Trees  of  Pales- 
tine," Rev.  C.  E.  Haupt. 

1887.  October  21,  "Utility  and  Beauty 
of  Trees,"  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple. 

1888.  April  27,  "Tree  Planting  in  Lan- 
caster," J.  P.  McCaskey. 

1888.  October  19,  "The  Lessons  of  the 
Day,"  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs. 

1889.  April  26,  * '  Value  and  Uses  of  Arbor 
Day,"  Prof.  George  F.  Mull. 

1889.  October  18,  "A  Plea  for  Public 
Parks,"  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark. 

1890.  April  II,  "The  Wissahickon  of 
Lancaster,"  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fry.  "Dr. 
Higbee,  Our  Arbor  Day  Superintendent," 
J.  P.  McCaskey. 

i8qo.  October  24,  "The  Forest  and 
its  Functions,"  Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper,  "The 
Picture  on  the  Wall,"  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

1891.  April  10,  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Cul- 
ture," Henry  M.  Engle,  Esq. 

1891.  October  23,  "The  City  and  the 
Forest,"  Dr.  John  B.  Kieffer. 

1892.  April  14,  "An  Arbor  Day  Mosaic," 
J.  P.  McCaskey. 

1892.  October  21,  Columbus  Day  and 
Fall  Arbor  Day,  recitations. 

189^.  April  14,  Recitations  and  general 
exercises. 

1893.  October  20,  Recitations  and  general 
exercises. 

1894.  April  13,  Addresses  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  and 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 
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1894.  October  19,  **  The  Sanitary  Side  of 
Arbor  Day,"  Dr.  M.  G.  Motter. 

1895.  April  26,  **Dr  Higbee  Memorial  of 
Roses,*'  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

1895.  October  18,  '*  Dr.  Burrowes  Me- 
morial Elms,"  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

1896.  April  10,  **The  Spring:  She  is  a 
Blessed  Thine,"  and  general  exercises. 

1896.  October  23,  "Plant  Trees,"  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  SchaefFer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

1897.  April  9,  "  Bird  Days  and  Bird 
Ways,"  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  Esq. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman  :  The  new  hieh 
school  building  at  Gettysburg  was  dedi- 
cated on  March  4th.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  addresses  and  music.  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer  delivered  an  interesting  address 
to  a  large  audience.  The  directors  of  Gettys- 
burg are  to  be  complimented  for  the  hand- 
some building  they  have  erected.  It  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  State. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore :  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  in  Bridgewater.  The 
house  was  well  filled  with  the  children  and 
patrons  of  the  schools.  Addresses  were 
made  tw  Profs.  J.  C.  Hillman,  S.  C.  Humes, 
J.  A.  M.  Beal,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent. Many  of  our  country  schools  have 
closed.  The  work  of  the  teachers  gener- 
ally has  been  good.  There  is  a  erowing 
tendency  to  begin  to  teach  before  the  judg- 
ment has  matured.    This  is  to  be  deplored. 

Berks  —  Supt.  Rapp :  Birdsboro  has 
erected  a  six-room  building  with  all  the 
modem  improvements  at  a  cost  of  ^15,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  Many  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  have  closed.  The  en- 
rollment and  percentage  of  attendance  are 
above  those  of  former  years.  This  can  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  compulsorj'  school 
law.  The  results  in  general  school  work 
may  safely  be  said  to  mark  an  advance  upon 
the  recora  of  the  past. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Weaver:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Certificates  examined 
a  class  of  forty-two — the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  Of  this  number, 
twenty-five  stood  the  test  and  passed. 

Clinton— Sui)t.  Snyder:  Four  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  February.  The  interest 
and  attendance  were  flattering.  Valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  by  Miss  Margaret 
McCloskey,  Profs.  Secrist  and  Brungard  of 
Lock  Haven  Normal,  and  City  Supt.  Robb 
and  Prof.  J.  H.  Mouser  of  the  same  place. 
The  last  Institute  for  the  season  was  held  in 
Flemington,  March  26  and  27.  It  was  a 
fitting  close  to  our  series— good  attendance, 
good  programme  and  good  results.  Prof. 
Wolverton,  Miss  McCloskey,  and  Profs.  Se- 
crist and  Brungard  gave  us  valuable  help. 

Columbia — Supt.  Miller:  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Miminville,  Benton,  and  Ber- 


wick. Prof.  Albert,  of  the  B.  S.  N.  S.  gave 
valuable  instruction  at  each  place.  The 
teachers  are  greatly  benefited  by  this  work. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  Many  of  the  local 
institutes  held  were  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  I  can  readilj'  observe  the 
effect  on  the  schools  after  each  meeting. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  series  will  be  held 
in  Jones  township.  The  shortest  term  in 
Blk  county  is  seven  months,  and  such 
schools  are  now  closing. 

Erie— Supt.  Morrison:  Educational  meet- 
ings were  held  in  twelve  townships.  The 
County  Round  Table  of  principals  met  in 
Erie,  March  27.  The  topics  discussed  were 
Civics,  Township  high  schools,  uniform 
text  books,  and  qualifications  for  entrance 
into  higjh  schools  from  country  districts. 
The  sessions  were  very  profitable. 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro:  March  13  was 
final  examination  day  for  the  ungraded 
schools.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  108 
passed.  Schools  in  the  country  districts 
have  all  closed.  We  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful year.  Local  institutes  were  held  in 
every  district  in  the  county. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  The  schools  in 
general  are  now  closed.  We  have  had,  in 
the  main,  a  conscientious,  devoted  body  of 
teachers.  Sixteen  schools  were  closed  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  by  illness  of  teach- 
ers. About  forty  directors  accompanied  me 
on  my  second  series  of  visits.  Sickness  cut 
the  attendance  in  mainy  of  the  schools 
badly.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  parents  crippled  work  a  good  deal. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  Local  in- 
stitutes were  held  at  Moscow,  Carbondale, 
Jermyn  and  Greenfield.  This  was  the  first 
institute  for  Greenfield  and  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Prof.  Bromley  Smith  of  Keystone 
Academy  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  evening. 
Owine  to  improvement  in  health  the 
attendance  has  been  better  than  last  month. 

Lancaster— Snpt.  Brecht:  The  school 
term  about  closing  shows  a  large  enrollment 
and  a  regular  attendance.  The  health  of 
the  children  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
That  fact  coupled  with  the  open  and  good 
roads  of  the  winter,  and  the  compulsory 
school  law  that  was  everywhere  given  quasi- 
recognition  where  it  was  not  strictly  en- 
forced, will  largely  account  for  the  increase 
in  numbers  and  the  improved  attendance. 
The  district  central  high  school  problem  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  among  our  peo- 
ple. Manheim,  Conestoga  and  East  Done- 
gal townships  are  giving  their  young  people 
the  advantage  of  a  high  school  course  of 
study.  The  experiment  has  thus  far  proved 
very  satisfactory.  In  East  Donegal  every 
one  of  its  ten  school  districts  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Central  High  School  at 
Maytown.  Two  classes  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  this  school  in  the  past  two  years. 
Its  last  commencement  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  March  26,  on  which  occasion 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer  delivered  the  address. 
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Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke  :  Our  schools  are 
closing, and  I  think  we  have  never  had  a  more 
successful  term.  March  12th  was  examina- 
tion day  throughout  the  county.  March 
30th  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
Myerstown  Hieh  School  with  a  class  of 
eleven — six  girls  and  five  boys.  The  grad- 
uates acquitted  themselves  creditably.  A 
very  large  audience  witnessed  the  exercises. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper :  I  have  com- 
pleted my  visits  to  the  schools  for  this  year. 
Most  of  our  125  schools  were  visited  twice  ; 
that  a  few  of  the  out-of-the-way  schools 
were  omitted  on  my  second  tour  was  due  to 
the  unusually  bad  roads.  The  blank  reports 
distributed  among  the  teachers,  to  be  re- 
turned at  the  close  of  the  term,  are  bringing 
in  valuable  and  desirable  information.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  plan.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  our  schools  have  done  well, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  results 
would  be  better  if  all  our  teachers  had  the 
essential  professional  training. 

Somerset — Supt.  Pritts:  The  examina- 
tions for  graduation  from  the  County  Course 
of  Study  were  held  March  20th.  This  work 
was  done  bv  committees  appointed  b}^  the 
Superintendent.  Bach  committee  consisted 
of  two  teachers  and  one  director  from  the 
respective  districts.  The  number  examined 
was  134.  Of  this  number  87  reached  the  re- 
quired standard  and  were  granted  diplomas. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  indicate 
thorough  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  The  almost  im- 
passable conaition  of  the  roads  was  detri- 
mental to  regular  attendance  and  rapid 
progress.  Several  local  institutes  were  held 
with  a  good  attendance.  The  County 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  Mifflinburg, 
March  20th.  A  laree  number  of  teachers 
were  present.  Good  will  result  from  the 
excellent  papers  read,  the  spirited  discus- 
sions, and  the  i)ractical  work  done.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  now 
belong  to  this  Association. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Newport.  Dr.  S.  A.  Baer,  of 
Reading,  gave  an  excellent  talk  Friday 
night  on  "Environment,"  also  addressed  the 
institute  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon. 
Our  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, and  all  felt  that  they  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  meeting. 

SuLUVAN— Supt.  Meylert:  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  the  interest  that  is  manifested  in 
establishing  school  libraries.  Through  the 
efforts  of  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons, 
libraries  have  been  started  at  Dushore, 
Forksville,  Lopez,  and  Bern  ice.  A  success- 
ful local  institute  was  held  at  Forksville. 
At  the  Farmers*  Institute  held  for  this 
county,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  requesting  our  representatives  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  favor  an  appropri- 
ation to  make  effective  the  township  high 
school  law.  Resolutions  were  also  passed, 
protesting  against   any  reduction   of  the 


State  appropriation  and  favoring^  a  more  jost 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  same. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  The  six  and 
seven  month  schools  have  closed.     Of  61 
school  districts  in  the  county,  44  have  seven 
or  more  months.    It  is  evident   that    the 
minimum  seven -month  term  is  growing^  in 
favor  with  our  people.     Our  teachers  liave 
taken  unusual  interest  in  the  closing^  of 
their  schools.    Most  of  them  spent  tlie  last 
day  in  reviewing  the  classes,  and  intersper- 
sing the  work  with  recitations  and  music. 
The  directors  and  patrons  endorsed  the  -work 
of  the  year  by  their  presence.     In    some 
townships  the  teachers,  not  closins^  the  same 
day,  adaed  to  the  interest  by  holdings  an  in- 
stitute during  the  evening  of  each  day  a 
school  closed.    At  these  meetings  live  ques- 
tions were  discussed,   in  which    teacners, 
directors  and  patrons  alike  took  an  active 
part.  The  high  school  at  Cross  Creek,  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Ryder,  has  proved 
quite  a  success.  It  has  been  well  attended  by 
tne  young  people  of  the  township,  where  they 
have  pursued  advanced  studies.     The  grade 
has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  other  schools 
of  the  township  occupy  the  position  of  pre- 
paratory departments  in  relation  to  the  high 
school.     In   a    general  way,   we    feel    our 
schools  have  been  well  taught ;  our  teachers 
have  been  alive  and  active  in  advancing  the 
work,  and  the  directors  and  patrons  have 
taken  an  unusual  interest  in  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the    good    of  the  schools. 
Monongahela,  Canonsburg,  Beallsville  and 
West  Middletown  will  each  have  a  fine  new 
building  of  modern  style  ready  for  occupancy 
by  another  year.    Summer  normals  will  be 
taught  at  Claysville,  Taylorstown,  Elders- 
ville.  Prosperity,  Centerville  and  Lone  Pine. 
Many  of  our  teachers  will  attend  training 
schools  this  spring  to  better  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  profession.    Directors  are  on 
the  qui  vive  for  good  teachers.    Good  teach- 
ers will  make  good  schools  ;  good  schools 
will  tend  to  longer  terms  and  better  wages. 

Westmorei^and — Supt.  Ulerich:  Schools 
are  closing  in  the  country  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  leaving  for  one  or  other  of  the 
normal  schools.  Our  teachers  have  been 
faithful  and  their  devotion  has  met  with  a 
high  degree  of  success,  so  far  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  schools  is  concerned. 
The  coming  school  year  promises  to  be  one 
of  unusual  activity  in  the  matter  of  school- 
house  building.  More  than  a  half  dozen  of 
large  and  costly  buildings  will  be  erected, 
and  numerous  one-room  nouses.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  present  year  will  see  the  comple- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  State — the  Greensburg  high  school. 
When  finished  it  will  have  cost  $90,000.  It 
is  of  beautiful  design  and  complete  in  all  its 
appointments.  The  people  of  this  little 
city  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so 
worthy  a  monument  to  attest  their  educa- 
tional advancement,  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors deserve  much  commendation  for  the 
liberal  spirit  so  conspicuously  displayed, 
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A  BIRD  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 


BY  SUPT.  C.  A.  BABCOCK,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


I 


T  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate 

the  establishment  and  celebration  of  a 
bird  day  in  our  schools,  somewhat  upon 
the  plan  of  Arbor  Day — that  one  school 
day  of  each  year  shall  be  set  apart  by 
law  for  the  study  of  birds  by  our  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  for  such  exercises  as  may 
make  children  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tions of  birds  to  the  general  scheme  of 
things. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  a  day 
there  are  two  strong  reasons :  first,  the 
birds  need  it;  and  secondly,  the  children 
need  it. 

From  almost  all  sections  of  the  country 
comes  the  plaint  that  the  song  birds  are 
fast  disappearing.  lycss  and  less  numer- 
ous are  the  yearly  visitations  of  the 
thrushes,  warblers,  sparrows,  orioles  and 
the  rest,  whose  manners  have  been  so  de- 
lightful, and  whose  music  has  been  so 
cheering  to  their  open-eyed  and  open- 
hearted  friends.  Many,  who  when  lis- 
tening to  the  hymn-like  cadences  of  the 
wood-thrush  have  felt  that  the  place  was 
holy  ground,  are  now  keenly  regretful 
that  this  vesper  song  is  so  rare.  The 
honest  sweetness  of  the  song  sparrow 
mingles  with  the  coarser  sounds  less 
often  in  the  accustomed  places.  Not 
many  now  find  **  the  meadows  spattered 
all  over  with  music  **  by  the  bobolink,  as 

*A  paper  read  by  Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock,  of 
Oil  City,  March  i2,  1897,  before  the  Coii^entioa- 
of  Superintendents  at  Harrisburg. 


Thoreau  did.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  birds  are  becoming  scarce. 
Some  kinds  of  birds  are  fast  approaching 
extinction. 

Mr.  Burroughs  says  that  the  blue-bird 
is  almost  extinct  in  his  section  of  country. 
The  writer,  though  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  fields  and  woods,  has  succeeded  in 
seeing  only  one  pair  of  these  beautiful 
birds  in  two  seasons — where  they  were 
abundant  ten  years  ago,  when  almost 
every  orchard  bore  a  good  crop  of  them. 
A  friend,  who  is  probably  a  more  frequent 
visitor  and  is  certainly  a  much  better 
student,  has  had  the  same  experience— we 
happened  to  be  together  and  saw  the 
same  pair.  A  careful  exploration  of  the 
country  covered  by  a  radius  of  five  miles 
last  season  resulted  in  the  discovering  of 
only  two  pairs  of  bobolinks,  having  their 
nests  luckily  in  the  same  field.  The 
males  sang  together  in  friendly  rivalry. 
The  sparkling,  tinkling  notes  seemed  to 
come  in  a  rippling  tumble,  two  or  three 
notes  at  a  time,  from  each  throat  with 
the  volubility  of  water  from  a  hose. 
Bach  started  his  song  from  the  top  of  a 
post,  his  feet  barely  touching  it,  his 
whole  body  quivering,  his  wings  half 
extended,  as  if  he  were  almost  supported 
by  the  upward  flow  of  his  melody  ;  then 
after  circular  flights  he  alighted  first 
upon  one  frail  swinging  perch,  then  upon 
another,  the  wonderful  sounds  not  ceas- 
ing,, as  if  he  were  tracing  magic  rings  of 
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song  round  his  home,  and  making  them 
thick  in  places.  It  was  a  musical  em- 
bodiment of  the  love  of  life,  and  of  its 
joyousness. 

No  doubt  the  clearing  away  of  the  for- 
ests and  the  settling  up  of  the  country  are 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  birds  in 
part,  but  only  in  part.  If  they  were  let 
alone,  many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  birds  would  build  in  the  vicinity 
even  of  our  city  homes,  and  our  gardens 
and  fields  would  again  become  populous 
with  them. 

The  wearing  of  feathers  and  skins  of 
birds  for  ornament  has,  without  doubt, 
been  the  chief  reason  of  the  final  flight  of 
many  of  our  songsters.  It  is  stated  that 
while  this  cruel  fashion  was  at  its  height 
a  London  dealer  received  at  one  time 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dead  humming 
birds ;  and  not  only  the  brightly  colored, 
but  any  small  birds,  by  means  of  dyes, 
may  come  at  last  to  such  base  uses. 
All  these  carcases,  which  are  used  to  make 
**  beauty  much  more  beauteous  seem,'* 
are  steeped  in  arsenical  solutions  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  as  offensive  to  the 
nostrils  of  their  wearers  as  they  are  to 
the  eyes  of  bird-lovers. 

Then,  too,  the  sportsmen's  guns  and 
the  small  boys*  slings  and  shooters  of 
various  sorts  we  have  had  constantly 
with  us;  and  have  they  not  been  used 
with  a  cruelty  as  unthinking  as  that  of 
the  ** infernal  cats"  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Abbott? 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  men  and 
boys  roam  the  woods  and  fields  shooting 
everything  they  see — unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  on  a  hat — and  their  action 
is  tacitly  approved  by  the  community ; 
the  survival  of  the  barbarous  instinct  to 
kill  is  condoned  as  **  sport."  If  these 
people  were  to  spend  the  time  which 
they  now  use  in  destroying,  in  following 
the  birds  with  opera  glass  and  note-book 
to  study  them,  their  action  might  not  be 
so  readily  understood — they  might  be 
taken  for  mild  lunatics.  The  use  of  dead 
birds  for  personal  adornment  is  a  constant 
•  object  lesson  in  cruelty,  a  declaration 
louder  than  any  word  that  a  bird's  life 
is  not  to  be  respected.  It  is  currently  re- 
ported that  a  million  bobolinks  were  de- 
stroyed in  Pennsylvania  alone  last  season, 
mainly  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
milliners,  whereupon  the  Oil  City  Bliz- 
zard makes  this  characteristic  comment : 
**  Oh  woman,  what  a  bird  you  are !"  If 
this   ** garniture  of  death"  is  in  good 


taste,  then  our  North  American  Indian 
in  his  war  paint  and  feathers  i^as  &r 
ahead  of  his  time. 

The  preservation  of  the   birds  is   not 
merely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  or  of  edu- 
cation in  that    high  and   fine    feeling, 
kindness  to  all  living  things.     It  has  a 
utilitarian  side  of  vast  extent,  as  broad  as 
our  boundless  fields  and  our   orcbard*s 
sweep.    The  birds  are  necessary  to  us. 
Only    by  their  means  can    the   insects 
which  injure  and,  if  not  checked,  destroy 
vegetation  be  kept  within  bounds.     They 
are  nature's  guaranty  that  the  rel^n  ii 
the  crawlers  and  spinners  shall  not  be- 
come universal— that  the  march  of  begs 
shall  be  stayed.     Insect  life  has  an  amaz- 
ing power  to  multiply,  which  would  be 
sad  arithmetic  for  us,  if  our  feathered 
minstrels  did  not  cross  zones  to  come  to 
our  relief.   The  *  *  plague  of  locusts ' '  shall 
be  upon  those  who  sin  against  the  birds. 

**  Without  birds,"  says  an  eminent 
French  naturalist,  '*  human  life  would  be 
impossible,"  a  saying  certainly  worthy 
of  our  most  serious  consideration. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  oracle  of  fashion 
will  decree,  that  if  the  remains  of  animals 
must  be  used  for  adornment,  the  skins  of 
mice  and  rats  shall  be  offered  up.     Their 
ofiice  seems    to  be  principally    that  of 
scavengers,  and  their  gradual  but  certain 
extinction  would  not  matter  if  the  Chris- 
tian nations  should  becomfe,  pari  passu, 
more  cleanly.     The  squirrel  could  also  be 
used  effectively,  mounted  as  half  flying, 
with  his  hind  feet  fastened  on  invisible 
spring  wires  to  this  velvet  pedestal;  or 
sitting  upon  his  haunches  with  a  nut  be- 
tween his  fore  paws.     The  squirrel' s  main 
concern  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  undue 
extension  of  the  nut-bearing  trees — an 
office  man  has  already  well  taken  upon 
himself— and  besides  he  destroys  fruit, 
injures  trees,  and  is  a  great  enemy  of 
birds.     His  gradual  extinction  is  toler- 
able by  a  civilized  nation.      Portions  of 
pug  dogs  could  also  be    made    highly 
ornamental— especially  the  tails  and  ears, 
and  parts  of  the  skull,  each  containing 
an  affectionate  glass  eye.     Pugs  could  be 
bred  for  this  purpose — as  they  are  now, 
for  what  purpose  Heaven  only  knows. 

All  these  things  may  take  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow  and  are  capable  of  infinite 
variety  of  arrangement.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  in  a  few 
years  some  combination  of  them  may  not 
be  considered  as  effective  as  a  row  of 
dead  humming  birds. 
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The  world  may  in  this  way  be  saved 
from  presenting  a  spectacle  that  should 
excite  the  pity  of  gods  and  men — the 
sx>ectacle  of  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  harmless,  and  the  most  useful  of  the 
classes  of  creation,  at  the  command  of 
the  crude  impulse  to  kill,  and  of  the 
senseless  whims  of  fashion. 

Laws  for  bird  protection  have  been 
passed  in  many  of  our  states ;  but  these 
have  been  found  effective  only  where 
they  were  not  needed.  They  are,  how- 
ever, right  and  will  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  sentiment.  What  is 
most  needed  is  knowledge  of  the  birds 
themselves,  their  modes  of  life,  their 
curipus  ways,  and  their  relations  to  other 
forms  of  life.  To  know  a  bird  is  to  love 
him.  Birds  are  beautiful  and  interesting 
objects  of  study,  and  make  appeals  to 
children  that  are  responded  to  with 
delight. 

The  general  observance  of  a  **bird 
day  "  in  our  schools  would  probably  do 
more  to  open  thousands  of  young  minds 
to  the  reception  of  bird  lore  than  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  devised.  The 
scattered  interests  of  the  children  would 
thus  be  brought  together,  and  fused  into 
a  large  and  compact  enthusiasm,  which 
would  become  the  common  property  of 
all.  Zeal  in  a  genuine  cause  is  more  con- 
tagious than  a  bad  habit. 

Secondly,  we  favor  the  establishment 
of  such  a  day  for  the  good  of  the  children 
themselves.  Children  love  intensely  the 
forms  of  nature — the  clouds,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  animals — all  of  the  great 
beautiful  world  outside  of  themselves, 
and  it  is  their  impulse  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  world — for  this  they 
teel  enthusiasm  and  love.  Marjorie 
Flemming,  the  little  playmate  of  Scott, 
who  at  the  age  of  six  could  recite  pas- 
sages from  Shakespeare  and  Bums  so 
that  the  great  bard  would  sob  like  a 
child  or  scream  with  laughter,  may  be 
taken  as  the  universal  voice  of  childhood. 
She  writes  in  her  diary — this  child  of  six 
— '*I  am  going  to  a  delightful  place 
where  there  is  ducks,  cocks,  hens,  bubbly 
jacks,  2  dogs,  2  cats  and  swine  which  is 
delightful.**  In  another  place  she  says, 
**Braehead  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me 
by  the  company  of  swine,  geese,  cocks, 
etc.,  and  they  are  the  delight  of  my 
soul.*'  She  loved  and  appreciated  litera- 
ture, especially  poetry,  and  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  it.     She  seems  to  have 


had  trouble  with  her  spelling, her  religion, 
and  her  arithmetic.  Of  the  latter  she 
says:  **I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  the 
horrible  and  wretched  plague  that  my 
multiplication  gives  me  you  can*t  con- 
ceive it  the  most  devilish  thing  is  8  times 
8  and  7  times  7  is  what  nature  itself  can't 
endure.  *  *  The  strong  adjective  is  pardon- 
able. 

The  waste  of  time  in  our  public  schools 
has  been  commented  on  and  some  of  the 
causes  have  been  pointed  out;  but  is  not 
the  chief  reason  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  unrelated  to  the 
world  of  the  child  ?  At  least  the  child 
does  not  see  the  connection.  He  leaves 
at  the  threshhold  the  things  he  loves,  and 
desires  intensely  to  investigate,  and,  gov- 
erned by  a  sense  o/duty,  begins  his  intel- 
lectual development  with  abstractions, 
with  the  three  R*s.  It  is  said  that  teach- 
ers cannot  succeed  unless  they  love  their 
work.  How  can  we  expect  children  to 
succeed  and  not  waste  time,  not  to  be- 
come disheartened,  at  work  that,  so  far 
as  they  can  discover,  has  no  more  relation 
to  their  interests  than  to  the  mountains 
of  the  moon  ? 

We  look  to  nature  study  to  supply  the 
missing  links  between  the  child's  life  and 
his  school  work;  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  interested  observation  of  things, 
and  to  furnish  a  strong  impulse  toward 
expression.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  best  result  of  the  primary  school  is 
the  power  to  use  correctly  one*s  own  lan- 
guage. The  chief  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  power  is  the  want  of  im- 
pulse toward  expression.  What  can 
afford  a  stronger  tendency  to  describe 
than  the  attempt  to  report  observations 
that  have  been  made  with  interest,  even 
with  delight. 

As  a  preparation  for  Bird  Day  and  as  a 
sort  of  nature  study,  we  advocate  the 
study,  or  rather  the  observation  of  birds 
by  the  pupils.  Let  a  period  of  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  be  set  apart  twice  a  week 
for  the  reports  of  observations,  their  com- 
parisons, and  directions  for  further  work. 
It  is  best  to  start  in  the  winter  and  take 
same  well-known  bird.  The  following 
suggestions  are  submitted,  as  adapted 
some  to  one  grade  of  school  and  some  to 
another: 

Anecdotes  about  Birds  known  to  the  Nar- 
rators,-^To\d,  by  teacher  and  children. 
Describe  actions  which  they  were  seen 
to  perform,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  ways  of  birds  in  eating.   For  example^ 
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sparrows  were  observed  carrying  hard 
crusts  of  bread  to  a  little  pool  of  water, 
formed  in  a  dent  in  a  tin  roof,  to  soften 
before  attempting  to  eat  them.  Day  after 
day  crusts  were  put  out,  and  the  water 
was  renewed. 

Direct  pupils  to  observe  birds  feeding 
their  young,  and  write  descriptions  of  the 
process.  Young  birds  live  entirely  upon 
insect  life.  It  has  been  computed  that  a 
bird  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  life 
consumes  nearly  one  and  one-half  times 
its  weight  of  insects  daily.  Have  them 
note  the  amazing  amount  of  insect  life 
that  will  be  destroyed  by  the  birds  of  a 
neighborhood  in  a  single  season.  Give, 
if  possible,  illustrations  from  their  own 
observation.  A  robin  was  noticed  feed- 
ing one  of  its  young,  which  sat  on  a  limb 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  crying  for 
more,  except  when  it  was  stopped  with 
food.  The  parent  came  with  her  beak 
filled  with  worms  twenty-seven  times  in 
less  than  as  many  minutes,  and  then  left 
her  child  seemingly  as  hungry  as  ever, 
for  he  complained  and  hopped  along  the 
limb,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  several 
minutes.  That  chick  must  have  been  as 
full  of  worms  as  a  fisherman's  bait-box. 
Picture  the  condition  of  our  lawns,  gar- 
dens and  groves  if  all  the  birds  were  sud- 
denly banished  and  the  insects  held  full 
sway.  In  this  connection  the  writer 
should  study  and  make  quotations  or  ab- 
stracts from  **The  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth,"  by  Longfellow. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, — Essays 
may  be  written,  describing  some  of  the 
insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  Also  the 
birds  that  feed  largely  upon  these  insects 
— the  warblers,  thrushes,  orioles,  wrens, 
woodpeckers,  vireos,  and  others.  Direct 
the  essayist  to  tell,  if  possible,  from  his 
own  observation,  of  their  curious,  but  ef- 
fective ways  of  finding  their  food.  De- 
scribe how  the  birds  inspect  the  trees, 
limb  by  limb,  and  bud  by  bud,  in  their 
eager  search  for  eggs,  larva,  and  mature 
forms  of  insects.  Note,  especially,  the 
oriole  as  he  runs  spirally  round  a  branch 
to  the  very  tip,  then  back  to  the  trunks 
treating  branch  after  branch  in  the  same 
way,  till  the  whole  tree  has  been  thor- 
oughly searched,  almost  every  bud  hav- 
ing been  in  the  focus  of  those  bright 
eyes.  Which  is  the  more  beautiful  is 
hard  to  describe — their  brilliant,  flaming 
colors,  or  their  bugle-like  bursts  of  music. 
Is  the  woodpecker's  drumming,  and  ap- 
parent listening  with  the  side  of  his  head 


turned  to  the  tree,  all  for  fun,  and  noth- 
ing for  reward  ? 

Birds  that  Feed  upon  the  Potato  Beetle. 
— ^The  gross- beaks  and  the  tanager.  De- 
scribe these.  Why  are  these  and  other 
brightly-colored  birds  so  shy  ?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  extensive  killing  of 
them  for  ornament,  and  the  equally  cruel 
practice  of  securing  their  young  to  be 
kept  in  cages?  Note  how  much  more 
attractive  our  fields  and  gardens  would 
be  if  these  beautiful  beings  were  common 
in  them,  and  by  their  quaint  ways  were 
**  teaching  us  manners.*' 

Personations  of  Birds, — Have  persona- 
tions of  birds,  as  if  the  writer  were  the 
bird.  Describe  yourself  as  accurately  as 
you  are  able,  without  telling  your  name. 
Tell  of  your  habits  and  manner  of  life, 
your  summer  and  winter  homes,  your 
home  cares — your  nest  buildings,  your 
parental  joys  and  anxieties,  the  enemies 
you  have  to  avoid.  Mention  at  some 
length  the  trouble  you  take  to  g^ve  your 
little  ones  a  good  start  in  life,  alid  to  en- 
able them  to  earn  their  own  living.  De- 
scribe your  songs,  and  try  to  indicate  why 
they  differ,  and  what  you  mean  by  each 
one.  Try  to  present  a  somewhat  com- 
plete picture  of  the  bird  and  its  life,  from 
the  bird's  point  of  view.  At  the  close  of 
your  personations  the  hearers  may  vote 
upon  the  name  of  the  bird  presented.  A 
family  of  birds  may  also  be  described,  as 
if  they  were  persons — and  are  they  not? 
A  fine  model  of  this  is  ' '  Our  New,  Neigh- 
bors at  Ponkapog,"  by  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Direct  the  children  to  study  the  migra- 
tions of  birds,  to  note  when  the  different 
birds  arrive  in  the  spring,  making  in  this 
way  a  bird  calendar.  Notice,  also,  when 
the  birds  gather  into  flocks  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, or  autumn,  preparatory  to  taking 
their  leave.  The  last  bird  of  this  kind  to 
leave  should  be  carefully  noted  as  the  first 
to  arrive,  in  your  calendar.  Distinguish 
carefully  the  birds  of  passage  that  stop  only 
a  short  time  to  rest  and  recuperate  on  their 
journeys  north  and  south,  and  that  those 
that  stay  and  help  to  make  the  summer. 
You  will  need  to  make  frequent  excursions 
afTeld  and  take  some  good  illustrated  work 
upon  birds  with  you.  Take  first  a  small 
area,  and  master  the  birds  in  that;  then 
gradually  extend  your  territory.  You  can 
take  no  more  healthful  or  happy  exercise. 
It  would  greatly  increase  the  interest  of 
children  in  all  their  school  duties  if  their 
teachers  should  make  occasional  bird- 
journeys  with  them. 
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Direct  the  trial  of  some  or  all  of  these 
experiments: 

Put  up  boxes  for  martins,  bluebirds, 
and  wrens.  Fasten  cups  of  bark  contain- 
taining  seeds  and  grain,  etc.,  tin  cups 
holding  sugar,  syrup,  and  water,  and  nail 
bones  in  the  trees  near  your  house. 
Watch  for  results,  and  keep  a  record  of 
them.  An  opera  or  a  field  glass  is  a  great 
aid.  Some  of  the  boys  may  be  able  to 
posses  themselves  of  a  tame  owl,  and,  like 
the  late  Frank  Bolles,  study  birds  with  its 
assistance.  He  made  excursions  into  the 
woods,  taking  the  owl  with  him.  This, 
by  its  peculiar  notes,  attracted  many  shy 
birds,  which  came  near  to  inspect  their 
natural  foe,  and  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  them.  Or  if  you  can  imi- 
tate the  owl  and  make  a  fairly  successful 
*'  hoot,"  otherwise  keeping  still,  you  may 
attract  many  birds  that  will  feel  bound  to 
settle  the  question  of  your  identity. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  by  a  fair  imita- 
tion of  abluejay^s  squack,  finds  many 
little  woods-folk  peering  at  him  from  the 
trees,  which  he  might  not  otherwise  see. 

The  **  smack,*'  that  is,  violently  kiss- 
ing the  back  of  the  hand,  will  attract 
many  shy  birds  in  nesting  time. 

Have  essays  written  upon  the  following 
subjects : 

Are  there  any  birds  that  do  not  sing? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  other  birds  to  the  owl? 

Is  any  country  too  cold,  or  any  too  warm,  for 
birds? 

Have  birds  individuality  ? 

What  is  the  largest  bird  of  North  America? 

The  smallest  ? 

What  laws  has  your  state  made  about  birds  ? 

Ought  the  "government  to  own  '*  the  birds? 
(That  is,  make  laws  for  their  protection  ?) 

Is  the  blue  jay  wicked? 

What  birds  walk? 

The  Kinds  of  Nests. — What  birds  are 
weavers?  What  ones  are  masons  or 
plasterers?  What  ones  are  tailors,  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests  ? 

The  Wings  0/  Birds,— Describe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  short  and  round,  or  long 
and  slender,  and  the  effect  of  the  wing- 
shape  upon  the  bird's  motion  in  the  air. 
Describe  the  flights  of  different  birds  ? 

Write  the  syllables  which  seem  to  you 
to  express  the  different  sounds  or  songs 
of  birds. 

Destruction  of  Birds. — Find  out  how 
many  birds  are  annually  slaughtered  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  what  purposes. 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologist Union,  published  in  1886,  it 
was  estimated  that  about  five  million 
birds  were  annually  required  to  fill  the 


demand  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  hats 
of  the  American  women.  It  is  now  said 
to  be  ten  million.  **The  slaughter  is 
not  confined  to  song-birds;  everything 
that  wears  feathers  is  a  target  for  the 
bird  butcher.  The  destruction  of  40,000 
terns  in  a  single  season  on  Cape  Cod,  a 
million  rail  and  reed  birds  (bobolinks) 
killed  in  a  single  month  near  Philadel- 
phia, are  facts  that  may  well  furnish  food 
for  reflection.  The  swamps  and  marshes 
of  Florida  are  well  known  to  have  become 
depopulated  of  their  egrets  and  herons, 
while  the  state  at  large  has  been  for  years 
a  favorite  slaughter  ground  of  the  milli- 
ners' emissaries.'*  An  article  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of  the  birds  on  Long  Island,  states  that 
during  a  short  period  of  four  months 
20,000  were  supplied  to  the  New  York 
dealers  from  a  single  village. 

What  does  it  cost,  this  garniture  of  death  ? 

It  costs  the  life  which  God  alone  can  eive ; 
It  costs  dull  silence,  where  was  music's  breath  ; 

It  costs  dead  joy,  that  foolish  pride  may  live. 
Ah,  life,  and  joy,  and  song,  depend  upon  it. 
Are  costly  trimmings  for  a  woman's  bonnet. 
May  Riley  Smith, 

Free  Descriptions  of  Birds, — Have  de- 
scription of  some  familiar  bird,  noting 
the  following : — 

Its  appearajice,— Color ^  gait,  flight,  size 
from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail,  spread  of 
wings. 

Its  common  name. — Why  given  ? 

Time  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Character, — Is  it  trustful,  or  shy  and 
retiring  ? 

5V7«^.— Season  when  song  is  most 
frequent,  also  times  of  day.  Does  it  con- 
sist of  many,  or  only  a  few  notes  ?  Is  it 
cheery,  like  the  robin^s,  or  tuneful,  like 
the  thrush's,  or  rollicking  and  rapturous, 
like  the  bobolink's,  or  a  Romanza,  like 
the  catbird's,  or  a  musical  composition — 
a  sonata  like  the  thrasher's?  Notice  the 
difierent  emotion  sounds,  the  notes  of 
fear,  of  parental  or  conjugal  reprimand, 
of  joy,  of  anger,  of  deep  sorrow,  made  by 
the  bird  at  times. 

Food. — Insects  (kinds),  seeds,  fruit,  etc. 

Nest. — Where  placed,  how  made  ? 

Incidents. — From  the  writer's  know- 
ledge of  the  bird. 

This  bird  in  literature. — ^What  writers 
have  described,  what  poets  have  immortal- 
ized him,  how  did  they  characterize  him  ? 

THK  POETS  AND  BIRDS. 

**The  birds  are  the  poet's  own,"  says 
Burroughs.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
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The  bird,  with  his  large  brain,  quick 
circulation,  and  high  temperature,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  tropical,  ecstatic  soul  that 
blossoms  into  music  as  naturally  as  a 
bulb  bursts  into  bloom  and  fragrance. 
He  is  a  creature  of  marvelous  inheritance. 
Poetry  is  a  true  bird-land,  where  you 
shall  hear  the  birds  as  often  as  in  any 
meadow  or  orchard  on  a  May  morning. 
All  poets  have  been  their  lovers,  from 
the  psalmist  of  old,  who  knew  **all  the 
birds  of  the  mountains,*'  to  our  Lowell 
with  his  *' gladness  on  wings — the  bobo- 
link is  here."  The  uses  poets  make  of 
birds  are  as  various  as  the  birds  them- 
selves. Thej'  may  be  mentioned,  just  to 
complete  the  picture,  or  by  way  of  com- 
parison or  suggestion.  Frequently  the 
poet  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  bird,  and  to  have  almost  found  its 
inner  secret,  as  in  Lucy  Larcom's  **Sir 
Robin.'*  Sometimes  the  words  seem  to 
have  caught  the  rhythm  and  ripple  of  the 
song,  as  in  Browning's  reference  to — 

The' wise  thrush,  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 
Lest  you  think  he  never  could  recapture. 
That  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

Or  the  bird's  voice  may  be  so  sugges- 
tive as  to  lead  the  seer  to  the  very  limits 
of  thought  and  aspiration,  like  Shelley's 
•*  Skylark."  As  we  need  the  help  of  the 
naturalists,  who  see  more  accurately  than 
we,  we  also  need  the  assistance  of  the 
poet's  clearer  vision,  with  its  wider  and 
deeper  sweep.  How  completely  Sidney 
Lanier  summed  up  the  mocking  bird! 
and  how  much  more  pleasing  is  the  bird  in 
the  tree  because  of  the  bird  in  the  poem: 

Superb  and  sole,  upon  a  plumed  spray. 
That  o*er  the  general  leafage  boldly  grew. 
He  summed  the  woods  in  song:  or  typic  drew, 
The  watch  of  hungry  hawks,  the  lone  dismay 
Of  languid  doves  when  long  their  lovers  stray, 
And  all  birds'  passion  plays  that  sprinkle  dew 
At  mom  in  brake  or  bosky  avenue. 
Whatever  birds  did  or  dreamed,  this  bird  could 

say, 
Then  down  he  shot,  bounced  nairily  along 
The  sward,  twitched  in  a  grasshopper,  made 

song 
Midflight,  perched,   prinked,  and  to  his  art 

again. 
Sweet    science,    this   large    riddle  read  me 

plain — 
How  may  the  death  of  that  dull  insect  be 
The  life  of  yon  trim    Shakespeare   on  the 

tree? 

Recitations  from  the  poets  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  Bird-day  exercises. 
Readings  and  studies  of  poems  about 
birds  may  aUo  be  very  profitably  made  a 


part  of  the  literary  work  of  the  school  year. 
The  results  of  Bird-day  are  noticeable 
in  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  ob- 
served.    The  spirit  of  the  schools  has  be- 
come fresher  and  brighter.     There  has 
been  most  marked  improvement  in    the 
composition  work  and  in  the  language  of 
the  pupils.     Most  of  the  children  know 
the  names  of  a  great  many  of  our  birds, 
and  considerable  of  their  ways  of  life,  and 
wish  to  know  more,  and  are  their  warm 
friends  and  protectors.   The  old  relations 
between  the  small  boy  and  the  birds  have 
been  entirely  changed.     The  birds  them- 
selves have  been  affected.     They  have 
become  much  more  numerous.      Many 
that  were  formerly  rare  visitants  now  nest 
freely  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  city — for 
example,  the  orioles,  the  grosbeaks,  the 
scarlet    tanagers,    and    even    the   wood 
thrushes — and  their  nests  are  about  as  safe 
as  the  other  homes.    The  chidren  all  say 
that  the  birds  know  about  bird -day,  and 
have  come  to  help  it  along.     Finallj',  in 
the  language  of  a  recent  writ^  in  the 
School  Gazette y  **  The  correlation  of  the 
public  library,  and  the  public  schools  is 
assured  in  those  towns  in  which  bird-day 
has  been  introduced.     If  there  were  no 
other  result  of  this  new  day  the  demand 
for  healthful  literature  would  be  enough. 
The  call  for  Thoreau,  Burroughs  and  Brad- 
ford Torrey,    Olive  Thome  Miller,  and 
the  other  delightful  writers  of  our  out-of- 
doors  literature,  is  so  great  as  to  attract 
attention  in  our  libraries." 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  extent  to 
which  this  bird-day  idea  has  spread.  I 
have  clippings  from  more  than  800  news- 
papers in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  day  in  the  schools.  The  Arkan 
sas  Legislature  has  a  bill  before  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  Nebraska  has  recommended 
it.  Women,  who  have  been  the  chief  of 
sinners  against  the  birds,  are  taking  up 
the  matter  in  their  clubs,  and  moving  for 
legislation;  and  when  they  go  at  it  in  earn- 
est, it  is  sure  to  go!  The  New  York 
Legislature  had  prohibited  the  killing  of 
song  birds,  and  now  punishes  the  posses- 
sor of  any  portion  of  the  carcass  of  such 
birds  that  makes  the  taking  of  their  life 
necessary.  The  Buffalo  schools  have 
adopted  a  Bird-day  for  themselves.  I 
have  received  letters  favoring  such  a  day 
from  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  even 
from  foreign  countries  from  those  inter- 
ested. The  movement  means  business, 
and  we  should  be  giving  it  our  help. 
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BY  H.  W.  I,ONGFEl,I*OW. 


It  was  the  season,  when  through  all  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  sing 

Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand, 

Whom  Saxon  Caedmon  calls  the  Blithe-heart 
King ; 

When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand, 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spnng, 

And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap, 

And   wave  their   fluttering   signals  from    the 
steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their 
glee; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be ; 

And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  a  crowd, 
Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly. 

Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said: 

**  Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread!** 

Across  the  Sound  the  birds  of  passage  sailed. 
Speaking  some  unknown  language  strange 
and  sweet 

Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 

The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their  fleet ; 

Or,  quarreling  together,  laughed  and  railed 
Like  foreign  sailors,  landed  in  the  street 

Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise 

Of  oaths  and  gibberish  frightening  girls  and 
boys. 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killingworth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago; 

And  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth. 
Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe; 

They  shook  their    heads,   and    doomed  with 
dreadful  words 

To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds. 

And  a  town-meeting  was  convened  straightway 
To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 

Of  these  marauders,  who,  m  lieu  of  pay. 
Levied  black-mail  upon  the  garden  beds 

And  cornfields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 
The    awful    scarecrow,    with    his    fluttering 
shreds ; 

The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast, 

Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted  white, 
With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red, 

The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splendid 
sight! 
Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread, 

Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor  right, 
Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one  who 
said, 

"A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 

Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society  !  '* 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  austere. 
The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to  kill ; 

The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 
And  read,  with  fervor,  Edwards  on  the  Will ; 

*Th{s  fine  poem,  too  little  known,  is  from  I«ong- 
fellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  and  is  published 
here  by  special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Honghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company. 


His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 
In  summer  on  some  Adirondack  hill ; 
E*en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 
He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 

From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of  Science  with  its  vane  of  brass. 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round, 
Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the  green 
grass, 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class. 

Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said. 

As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door, 
In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,  white  as  snow; 

A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore; 
His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step  was 
slow; 

There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before; 

He  seemed  to  incarnate  "Well,  I  told  you 
so!*' 

And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown 

There  was  a  street  named  after  him  in  town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town-hall. 
With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region  round. 

The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall. 

His  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning  sound  ; 

111  fared  it    with    the   birds,   both  great  and 
small ; 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  they  found. 

But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 

Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the 
sun. 

When  they  had  ended,  from  his  place  apart. 
Rose  the  Preceptor,  to  redress  the  wrong. 
And,  trembling  like  a  steed  before  the  start. 
Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  expectant 

throng ; 
Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took  heart 
•    To  speak  out  what  was  in   him,  clear  and 

strong. 
Alike  regardless  of  their  smile  or  frown, 
And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed  down. 

*'  Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 
From  his  Republic  banished  without  pity 

The  Poets;  in  this  little  town  of  yours. 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  Committee, 

The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours, 
The  street-musicians  of  the  heavenly  city. 

The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

"  The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood  ; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jargoniug  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food; 

The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray, 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

*'You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore?  for  the. 
gain 

Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet,. 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ! 

Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 
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*'Do  you  ne'er   think  what  wondrous  beings 
these? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who 
taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose    household  words  are  songs  in  many 
keys, 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught? 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  ? 

"Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps 
through 

The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove, 
How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love ! 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 

*T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

*' Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without 
birds ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and 
beams 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door  ? 

'*  What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 

And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hurdy  gurdies  play  ? 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 
Of  meadow -lark,  and  her  sweet  roundelay, 

Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 

"You  call    them  thieves  and    pillagers;  but 
know, 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 
And    from    your  harvests    keep  a   hundred 
harms  \ 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 

Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
.  And  crymg  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

"How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 

For  Life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 
Is  still  a  gles^m  of  God's  omnipotence. 

Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  selfsame  light,  although  averted  hence. 

When  by   your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your 
speech. 

You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach!  " 

With  this  he  closed  ;  and  through  the  audience 
went 
A  murmur,  like  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  ; 
The  farmers  laughed  and  nodded,  and  some 
bent 
Their    yellow    heads     together     like     their 
sheaves ; 
Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 

Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and  in  beeves. 
The  birds  were  doomed ;  and,  as  the  record 

shows, 
A  bounty  offered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 


There  was  another  audience  oat  of  reach. 
Who  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  making  laws. 

But  in  the  papers  read  his  little  speech. 
And  crowned  his  modest  temples  witli  ap- 
plause ; 

They  made  him  conscious,  each  one  more  than 
each, 
He  still  was  victor,  vanquished  in  their  cause. 

Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from  thee, 

O  fair  Almira  at  the  Academy  ! 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began  ; 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  woodland 
crests. 
The  ceaseless  fusilade  of  terror  ran. 

Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on  their 
breasts, 
Or  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man. 

While  the  young  died  of  famine  in  their  nests; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words. 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  Birds  ! 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were  dead; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals;  the  very  s^round 
Was  burned  to  ashes ;  in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds 

Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  hy  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the  town, 
Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 

Slaughtered  the   Innocents.    From  the  trees 
spun  down 
The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by, 

Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and'  govm. 
Who  shook  them  oflf  with  just  a  little  cry; 

They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite  walk, 

The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 

Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  com- 
plain. 

For  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do 
When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 

Then  thev  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  woufd  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again  ; 

As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late. 

Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Killingworth  the  Autumn  came 
Without  the  light  of  his  majestic  look. 

The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame, 
The  illumined  pages  of  his  Doom's-Day  book. 

A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their 
shame. 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the 
brook, 

While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere. 

Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air  1 

But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was  seen, 
A  sight  that  never  jret  by  bard  was  sung. 

As  great  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 
If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue ! 

A  wagon  overarched  with  evergreen. 
Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages  hung. 

All  full  of  singing  birds,  came  down  the  street, 

Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and  sweet. 

From  all  the  country  round  these  birds  were 
brought, 

By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  quest. 
And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons,  sought 

In  woods  and  fields  the  places  they  loved  best, 
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Singing^  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 

Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed, 
'While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes,  averred 
Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  I 

But  blither  still  and  louder  caroled  they 

Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 

It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day, 
And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 

W^hen  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 

And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 

Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth. 


BIRD  DAYS  AND  BIRD  WAYS.* 


BV  F.  R.  DIFFENDERFER. 


I  HAVE  been  coming  to  the  Arbor  Day 
exercises  held  in  this  room  ever  since 
that  day  was  established.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  you  have  celebrated,  I  have  attended 
nearly  all.  I  have  received  so  much  en- 
joyment and  instruction  through  them, 
that  when  your  Principal  a  short  time 
ago  requested  me  to  say  a  few  words  to- 
day I  could  not,  in  view  of  that  fact, 
refuse  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  good 
work  you  have  already  done. 

The  conception  of  Arbor  Day  was  such 
a  self-evident  movement  in  the  right 
direction  that  the  whole  country  with  one 
mind  and  voice  adopted  it,  and  has  car- 
ried it  forward  until  the  present  hour. 
The  evil  it  sought  to  remedy  was  of  long 
standing.  Even  the  most  indifferent 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable 
results  that  must  ever  follow  the  deforest- 
ation of  any  country.  The  examples  are 
too  numerous  for  the  lesson  to  be  ignored. 
It  was  only  a  question  whether  we  should 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  older  nations 
until  we,  too,  became  reduced  to  the 
same  straits.  Fortunately,  the  question 
of  tree  planting  came  along  before  the 
evil  it  sought  to  remedy  had  gone  forward 
to  its  ultimate  results.  The  halt  was 
called  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  now, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
centers  of  advanced  ideas,  the  public 
schools,  we  can  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence, for  the  bow  of  promise  glows 
brightly  in  the  sky  of  the  future. 

But  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  present  the 
claims  of  Arbor  Day  to  your  attention. 
That  is  only  one  part  of  the  great  educa- 
tional programme  which  enlightened  and 
far-seeing  educators  believe  can  best  be 

*  Address  made  at  the  semi-annual  Arbor 
Day  exercises  of  the  Lancaster  High  School  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  DiffenderfFer,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Lancaster  New  Era,  April  9,  1897. 


carried  forward  through  the  early  train- 
ing which  our  public  schools  so  efficiently 
promote.  There  is  another  question  so 
closely  allied  to  tree  culture  and  preserva- 
tion, one  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  tree,  from  the  hour  when 
the  tiny  shaft  of  green  first  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  until,  as  the 
victim  of  the  storm  or  the  axe,  it  lies 
prostrate,  a  veritable  giant,  that  men 
have  of  late  come  to  think  it,  too,  must 
receive  due  consideration  if  our  ultimate 
hopes  of  Arbor  Day  shall  attain  their  full 
fruition. 

If  trees  have  their  enemies,  and  they 
have  ten  thousand  besides  man,  they 
have  also  their  friends  that  stand  by  them 
during  the  tempests  of  winter  and  the 
heats  of  summer,  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  render  their  kind  offices.  These  friends 
of  the  trees  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
tree's  well-being  as  man  can  be.  Indeed, 
without  them,  I  question  whether  we 
could  get  trees  to  grow  at  all.  But  these 
friends  are  falling  victims  to  the  common 
enemy,  man,  as  rapidly  and  as  helplessly 
as  the  trees  themselves ;  and  unless  we 
do  something  for  them  also,  and  that 
speedily,  we  shall  find  that  all  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  trees  will  come  to  naught, 
and  that  they,  the  birds,  as  well  as  the 
forest  monarchs,  will  in  time  be  little 
better  than  old  time  memories,  to  be 
read  about  in  books,  but  not  to  gladden 
the  eyes  by  their  plumage  or  cheer  the 
soul  with  their  matchless  strains  of 
melody. 

It  is  of  *'Bird  Days  and  Bird  Ways" 
that  I  desire  to  talk  to  you  awhile  to-day, 
and  surely  you  cannot  conceive  of  a  sub- 
ject more  attractive  in  every  way  than 
the  story  of  these  winged  forms  of  beauty. 
In  the  wide  range  of  human  knowledge 
I  question  whether  any  theme  can  be 
made  so  attractive  to  youthful  minds  as 
bird  lore.  Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  shall  inflict  a  learned  discourse  on 
ornithology  upon  you,  one  full  of  learned 
speculations  and  technical  terms.  That 
would  hardly  be  profitable  to  you  and 
might  defeat  the  very  purpose  I  have  in 
view.  My  aim  is  rather  to  present  to  you 
the  attractiveness  of  ornithology  as  a 
study,  a  study  which  is  full  of  curious  in- 
formation, and  which  finds  its  way  into 
your  minds  almost  without  an  effort;  that 
delights  and  amuses,  while  it  instructs ; 
which  all  can  pursue,  whether  in  city  or 
country,  and  whose  tender  and  human- 
izing influences  will  make  themselves  felt 
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in  character  building,  while  the  pleasure 
it  brings  is  of  the  purest  and  most  unself- 
ish kind,  and  whose  softening  influences 
will  remain  through  eveiy  hour  of  life. 

I  do  not  propose  to  introduce  a  new 
study  into  your  school  curriculum,  one 
that  shall  rival  quadratic  equations  or 
memory  culture  in  your  affections.  Far 
from  it.  But  I  desire  in  a  desultory  sort 
of  way  to  present  a  few  facts  to  your 
consideration  which  I  am  persuaded  can- 
not but  turn  your  better  thoughts  toward 
these  friends  of  the  forest  and  of  man, 
and  in  this  way  bring  you  into  closer  re- 
lations with  them. 

Am  I  in  error  in  supposing  your  knowl- 
edge of  bird  life  is  somewhat  limited? 
How  many  of  you  can  tell  me  how  many 
species  of  birds  are  native  to  this  county? 
How  many  are  native  to  the  State?  How 
many  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  how 
many  naturalists  believe  exist  on  the 
globe  ?  Is  there  one  boy  or  girl  in  this 
room  that  can  name  twenty-five  out  of  the 
240  species  of  birds  that  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  young  in  Lancaster  county, 
or  sit  down  and  write  the  names  of  fifty, 
without  a  resort  to  the  books,  of  the  320 
that  have  their  habitat  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  the  1,000  we  have  in  North  America? 
But  you  are  not  alone  in  this.  Not  one 
man  or  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  thrice 
your  age,  can  do  it.  Can  I  possibly  prove 
to  you  more  forcibly  the  ignorance  that 
prevails  on  every  side  concerning  a  class 
of  animals  which,  more  than  any  other, 
man  not  excepted,  fills  the  world  with 
beauty  and  melody  ?  But  it  is  when  we 
come  to  all  the  thousand  other  phases  of 
bird  life  that  we  find  how  little  is  gener- 
ally known  about  these,  the  most  harm- 
less as  well  as  most  ill-requited  of  the 
friends  of  the  human  race. 

Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten about  birds,  and  yet  much  about 
them  remains  untold,  because  unknown. 
They  present  so  many  peculiarities  of  life 
and  character,  so  many  variations  and 
contradictions,  so  much  we  do  not  under- 
stand, and  possibly  never  shall,  that 
the  subject  of  the  avian  life  around  us 
will  never  become  stale  or  exhausted. 
Their  migrations,  courtships,  dress,  nests, 
methods  of  nidification,  wars,  minstrelsy, 
ways  of  flight,  the  infinite  varieties  of 
their  eggs  and  methods  of  life — these  and 
a  thousand  other  things  are  of  the  in- 
tensest  interest  when  we  study  them,  and 
become  more  so  as  we  proceed  in  our  in- 
vestigations. 


I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  all 
along  something  about  birds  that  mronld 
arouse  your  interest  and  prove  how  attract- 
ive the  study  of  ornithology  can  be  made, 
but  I  have  been  continually  diverging 
from  the  high  road  I  meant  to  folIow^  into 
the  pleasant  by-ways  that  lie  on  either 
side. 

What  is  a  bird?  How  would  yxra 
describe  it  ?  Most  of  you  would  answer 
''an  animal  that  flies  through  the  air." 
But  you  would  be  partly  right  only.  The 
bats  and  some  squirrels  fly,  but  they  are 
not  birds.  Let  me  give  you  a  better 
definition:  A  bird  is  the  only  animal  that 
wears  feathers — except  a  woman.  Why 
the  latter  should  emulate  birds  by  wear- 
ing these  feathers  I  cannot  explain.  It 
passes  all  understanding.  A  miniature 
stove-pipe  hat  on  the  glowing  crest  of  a 
strutting  chanticleer,  or  a  diminntive  seal- 
skin cape  on  the  comely  neck  of  biddy  as 
she  sets  forth  to  hunt  her  break£ast  of  in- 
sects and  earth-worms,  would  not  be  more 
out  of  place  than  a  few  sickly-looking 
feathers  or  a  stuffed  bird  skin  is  on  a 
woman's  headgear. 

You  cannot  enter  upon  the  work  of 
Bird  Day  more  truly  or  effectively  than 
by  setting  your  faces  resolutely  against 
this  custom,  a  fashion  at  once  silly, 
frivolous  and  in  bad  taste.  To  enable  the 
fashionable  women  of  the  day  to  comply 
with  this  most  absurd,  as  well  as  most 
sanguinary,  of  modem  fads,  the  lives  of 
millions  of  the  most  harmless  of  all  God's 
created  things  are  sacrificed  every  year. 
The  wrath  of  Achilles  was  not  more  fruit- 
ful in  disasters  and  woes  to  the  hosts  of 
Greece  than  is  this  wholesale  destruction 
of  birds,  the  world  over,  to  the  life  of 
trees,  the  products  of  the  gardens,  the  or- 
chards and  the  fields.  It  is  right  here  we 
reach  the  aim  and  the  object  of  a  Bird 
Day.  We  want  this  wanton  and  unnec- 
essary slaughter  of  innocent  and  useful 
life  stopped.  Man,  with  all  his  skill  and 
science,  is  unable  to  make  successful 
headway  against  the  hordes  of  insect  life 
that  evermore  ravage  all  specimens  of 
plant  life.  His  emulsions  and  insecticides 
are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they 
cannot  reach  the  lofty  branches  of  the 
forest  monarch  nor  search  out  the  tiny 
larva  or  insect  that  wages  unceasing  war- 
fare on  giant  trunk  and  tender  twig.  Only 
the  tireless  activity  of  the  birds,  in  search 
of  food  for  themselves  and  their  callow 
broods,  with  their  microscopic  eyes,  acute 
hearing  and  sensitive  tongues,  can  find 
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the  depredators  and  accomplish  their  de- 
struction. Take  away  these  unselfish  and 
ill  requited  aids  to  man  and  soon  you  will 
have  neither  sapling  nor  tree,  neither 
bush  nor  flower.  The  beauty  of  the  rose 
will  become  a  memory  and  her  fragrance 
exist  in  song  alone. 

Careful  entomologists  estimate  that  the 
insect  depredations  on  fruit  and  cereal 
crops  in  this  country  amount  to  at  least 
$icxD,ooo,ooo  annually.  Kill  off  all  our 
insectiverous  birds,  and  in  five  years  the 
loss  will  be  five  times  as  great.  Still  later, 
there  would  probably  be  no  crops  at  all. 
They  are  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as 
the  showers  of  spring. 

Right  here  in  the  school  room  Bird 
Day  must  begin  its  work.  Its  aim  is  to 
wage  war,  fierce,  uncompromising  war, 
against  the  fashion  that  annually  dooms 
millions  of  creatures  to  death.  Be  the 
offender  tender,  but  heedless  and  unre- 
flecting woman,  or  the  heartless  gunner 
in  the  wood  and  wold,  or  even  the  enter- 
prising boy  who  loots  every  nest  he 
comes  across,  it  matters  not  which,  set 
your  faces  against  the  murder  and  spolia- 
tion. Lift  your  hands  and  your  voices 
against  the  cruel  deed.  Protest  with  all 
the  might  and  energy  at  your  command. 
But  do  not  forget  to  first  set  your  own 
household  in  order.  See  to  it  ihat  you 
are  not  yourselves  offenders.  If  you 
happen  to  be,  then  your  own  conversion 
must  precede  your  missionary  work.  Are 
not  the  myriads  of  bright-hued  flowers 
that  are  offered  in  every  show-window  a 
more  sensible,  a  more  natural  and  in  every 
way  a  more  desirable  adornment  for  fe- 
male head  gear  than  the  artificially 
colored,  mummified  and  lustreless  bird 
skins  now  there,  which  in  sooth  resemble 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth 
beneath  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth? 
Truly,  the  human  being  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  who  prefers  the  latter 
to  the  former. 

Every  intelligent  reader  is  aware  that 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  a 
number  of  birds,  once  numerous,  have 
become  extinct,  but  few  are  aware  that 
the  same  process  is  daily  going  on  in  our 
own  country.  Do  you  know  that  while 
nearly  all  the  parrots  are  natives  of  the 
tropics,  we  have  one  variety  in  the  United 
States  ?  It  is  known  as  the  Carolina  Par- 
rot, and  a  very  beautiful  bird  it  is.  Once 
it  was  almost  as  numerous  as  the  black- 
birds, and  ranged  the  country  from  the 
Gulf  to  Lake  Ontario.   I  question  whether 


any  one  in  this  room  has  ever  seen  a  liv- 
ing specimen.  It  is  almost  extinct.  In 
another  decade  or  two  it  will  be  so  en- 
tirely. 

No  doubt  you  have  all  read  of  the  wild 
pigeons  once  so  abundant  over  all  this 
fair  land.  Perhaps  you  remember  the 
account  Audubon  gives  of  a  flight  of 
these  birds,  during  a  journey  of  fifty-five 
miles,  in  the  fall  of  1 8 13.  These  pigeons 
were  flying  during  all  that  day,  and  dur- 
ing the  two  succeeding  days.  The  air 
was  literally  filled  with  them,  he  tells  us. 
The  light  of  the  noonday  was  obscured 
as  by  an  eclipse.  He  calculates  how 
many  pigeons  were  in  that  great  flight, 
for  he  took  pains  to  ascertain  how  wide 
it  was.  His  estimate  was  that  there  were 
1,115,000,000  birds  in  that  one  flock. 
Fifty  years  ago  I  myself  saw  a  flight  that 
lasted  nearly  an  entire  spring  afternoon. 
To-day  the  gunner  can  walk  himself  foot- 
sore without  finding  a  single  bird.  A 
few  are  seen  in  this  locality,  but  they  are 
becoming  rare.  Seventy- five  years  ago 
their  extinction  was  not  regarded  as 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  To-day 
it  is  almost  an  accomplished  fact.  Soon 
it  will  be  one. 

Before  sitting  down  to  write  this  brief 
paper  I  had  made  scores  and  scores  of 
notes  referring  to  **bird  ways,**  which  I 
proposed  to  use  for  your  instruction  and 
entertainment.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  use  a  single  one  of  them,  and  my  time 
is  too  brief  to  allow  me  to  do  so  now. 
The  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
has  literally  run  away  with  me,  leaving 
the  more  interesting  details  pertaining  to 
bird  life  untold. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  daily  life  of  our  common  birds.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  of  their  spring  coming. 
All  do  not  come  in  the  spring,  as  you 
suppose.  Many  robins,  blue-birds,  larks 
and  a  dozen  more  remain  with  us  all  the 
year,  but  they  seek  close  coverts  and  we 
seldom  see  them.  Then,  too,  among 
most  of  our  avian  friends,  the  males 
arrive  a  week  or  two  before  the  females. 
Birds  come  to  us  in  the  spring  singly  or 
a  few  at  a  time.  When  they  depart  in 
the  fall  they  go  in  great  flocks. 

I  wanted  also  to  tell  you  about  the  woo- 
ing of  the  bird-lover  in  the  spring.  The 
average  male  bird  puts  on  as  many  frills 
during  the  season  of  courtship  as  the 
young  human  wooer,  and  manages  to 
make  himself  almost  equally  ridiculous. 
Like  many  human  bipeds,  he  goes  strongly 
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on  dress  and  style,  only  he  has  better 
taste  as  to  colors  than  his  human  rival. 
Crests,  trains.rufis  and  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  with  a  good  many  the  rainbow 
has  not  got,  figure  in  the  bird's  wardrobe. 
What  soldier,  for  example,  can  match  the 
gorgeous  epaulets  of  the  red-winged 
blackbird?  But  it  is  not  in  their  rich 
robes  alone  that  the  birds  excel  their  hu- 
man rivals,  but  in  the  exquisite  blending 
of  colors  that  make  up  their  attire.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  birds,  like  men, 
sometimes  seem  to  act  as  if  they  thought 
that  the  one  who  made  the  biggest  clown 
of  himself  ought  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able to  his  female  admirers.  There  are 
quite  as  many  Romeos  and  Juliets  among 
the  birds  as  among  the  human  race,  but 
the  former  generally  have  the  most  sense. 
The  owl,  the  flicker  and  dozens  of  other 
birds  cut  up  such  antics  while  wooing 
their  mates  as  would  upset  the  gravity 
of  a  meeting-house  full  of  Mayflower 
pilgrims.  But  it  is  not  always  the  male 
that  does  the  courting  act.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  female  is  the  gaudily-attired 
one.  Then  she  plays  off"  her  attractions 
on  her  admiring  male  companion  for  all 
they  are  worth.  When  she  is  at  her  best 
.  she  can  give  points  to  her  rival,  the  hu- 
man coquette.  With  her  every  year  is  a 
Leap  Year.  She  displays  her  fine  rai- 
ment, does  the  fighting  and  screaming, 
as  a  recent  author  wittily  says,  in  very 
modem  fashion,  while  her  literally  hen- 
pecked husband  does  the  incubating  and 
rears  the  family  with  a  meekness  that 
should  entitle  him  to  inherit  all  the  ary 
land  on  the  planet.  In  fact  **the  new 
woman ''  was  here  in  feathers,  a  thousand 
years  before  she  arrived  in  bloomers  or 
baggy  pantaloons. 

In  these  latter  days  most  great  results 
are  brought  about  by  organization,  by 
co-operation.  That  is  what  we  must  do 
if  we  would  save  the  birds.  All  over  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  Audubon 
Societies  have  been  formed  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  birds.  They  decry  the  use 
of  bird  feathers  and  skins  on  wearing 
apparel.  They  favor  laws  that  shall  pro- 
tect them,  and  try  to  enforce  such  laws. 
That  is  what  we  ought  also  to  do.  Before 
another  celebration  is  held  in  this  room 
I  trust  you,  too,  will  have  organized  an 
Audubon  Society.  That  is  the  way  you 
can  all  help  along  the  good  work.  The 
least  among  you  has  some  influence.  Let 
it  be  exerted  in  this  most  humane,  most 
needed  cause. 


I  regret  that  time  does  not  allow  me  to 
pass  even  beyond  the  threshold  of  this 
interesting  subject.     Pleasure  as  well  as 
utility  are  united  in  this  study.     You  arc 
entertained  while  yen  learn.     You  need 
not  pause  for  lack  of  material.     If  there 
is  a  tree  in  your  back  yard  the  materials 
for  study  are  at  hand.    Watch  it,  and  you 
will  see  a  dozen  species  of  birds  on  it 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 
Watch  them,  read  about  them  and  yon 
will  love  them.     Set  your  faces  resolutely 
against  cruelty  towards  them  in  any  form. 
Never  again  wear  a  feather  in  your  hat. 
Dissuade  others  from  doing  so.     Remem- 
ber that  the  same  Divine  goodness  that 
gave  life  to  you  gave  it  also  to  the  birds 
— gave  it  to  them  that  they  might  enjoy 
themselves  and  be  serviceable  to  us.     Re- 
member these  lines  from  Coleridge: 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guest ! 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 


THE  BIRDS  AND  FARMERS. 


BY  PROF.  WITMKR  STONB. 
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/"HEN  nature  is  undisturbed  there  has 
f  been  kept  up  a  balance  between 
plant  and  insect  life  mainly  by  birds, 
which  constitute  nature's  great  check 
upon  the  excessive  increase  of  insects. 
By  the  process  of  agriculture  man  brings 
together  in  one  area  great  quantities  of 
certain  plants  which  he  uses  for  food,  and 
in  this  way  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
certain  insects,  which  often  seriously  afiect 
the  profits  of  these  crops.  Thus,  we 
largely  lose  the  balance  which  nature 
would  maintain,  and  some  means  should 
be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  birds; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
of  man's  operations  has  been  to  destroy  the 
birds,  and  in  that  way  we  can  account  for 
the  immense  damage  done  every  now  and 
then  by  great  myriads  of  noxious  insects. 

The  actual  benefits  birds  render  toman 
in  destroying  insects  of  all  sorts  cannot 
be  fixed.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
there  are  about  ten  times  as  many  species 
of  insects  in  the  world  as  there  are  species 
of  all  other  kinds  of  animals  combined — 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  shell-fish,  and 
all  the  various  marine  forms  of  life.  Some 
writers  estimate  that  the  number  is  twice 
as  great  as  this — twenty  times  as  many 
insects  as  all  other  forms  of  animal  life. 
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Now,  of  the  aphides  (plant  lice),  one, 
during  our  ordinary  summer,  will  become 
the  progenitor  of  13  generations  from  the 
opening  of  spring  until  the  winter  kills 
tbem  off  again;  and,  as  a  rule,  there  are 
icx>  young  in  a  brood.  By  calculatiion  of 
the  enormous  increase,  an  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  actual  number  of  these 
insects  that  do  come  to  maturity  and  are 
liable  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  A 
prominent  entomologist  some  time  ago 
was  investigating  a  small  cherry  tree, 
which  was  very  deeply  infested  with 
these  aphides.  He  counted  the  number 
on  a  series  of  leaves  on  a  branch;  then 
estimated  the  number  of  leaves  on  each 
small  branch;  then  the  number  of  small 
branches  on  the  large  branches,  until  he 
formed  an  idea  of  the  number  of  insects 
on  the  whole  tree;  and  on  that  average 
sized  cherry  tree  there  were  about  i2,oco,- 
000  of  these  lice. 

As  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
insects  consume,  it  is  calculated  that  an 
ordinary  caterpillar  will  increase  in  thirty 
days  from  the  time  it  hatches  from  the 
egg,  about  10,000  times  its  own  size.  If 
the  increase  of  the  human  body  during  a 
natural  lifetime  were  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  caterpillar's,  man  would  at  the  age  of 
maturity  weigh  40  tons.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  rate  of  growth  of 
caterpillars,  and,  proportionately,  the 
enormous  amount  of  food  which  they 
consume. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  10,000 
caterpillars  could  very  easily  destroy  every 
blade  of  grass  in  an  acre  of  cultivated 
ground;  and  by  one  who  has  seen  the 
ravages  of  potato  bugs  or  army-worms 
and  grasshoppers  in  the  West,  the  way  in 
which  these  noxious  insects  can  totally 
destroy  the  vegetable  matter  over  wide 
areas  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

It  has  been  calculated  there  are  about 
700  to  1000  individual  birds  to  be  found  in 
every  square  mile  of  rural  district.  Sup- 
pose each  bird  consumes  about  50  insects 
during  the  day  (a  very  moderate  estimate, 
because  parent  birds  visiting  their  young 
do  so  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  each 
time  bring  an  insect  or  some  article  of 
food,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bird); 
at  this  rate  of  figuring,  750  birds  to  a 
square  mile  with  50  insects  per  bird  per 
day — in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  day 
there  will  be  consumed  1,760,000,000  in- 
sects; or  in  the  course  of  six  months, 
316,800,000,000  insects.  Though  proba- 
bly a  very  moderate  estimate,  this  will 


afford  seme  idea  of  the  immense  benefit 
man  derives  from  birds  agriculturally. 

Many  birds  considered  injurious  to  man 
will  on  careful  examination  tell  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  common  crow-blackbird, 
known  also  as  the  purple  grackle,  com- 
mon in  this  vicinity,  arrives  from  its 
winter  grounds  in  numbers  about  the  first 
of  February,  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  occurring  all  through  the 
Middle,  New  England  and  Southern 
States.  This  bird  has  a  bad  name  among 
the  farmers,  because  it  pulls  up  the  seed- 
corn,  and  later  on  feeds  on  the  mature 
corn,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  fruits; 
therefore  the  farmers  everywhere  are 
down  on  the  blackbirds.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  a  Government  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington was  directed  to  investigate  the  food 
habits  of  birds;  and  an  immense  number 
of  stomachs  were  secured  and  then  bottled 
in  alcohol  and  studied  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  proportion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  material,  also  the  exact  species 
of  plants  and  insects  that  were  contained, 
in  a  great  many  cases  has  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  found  in  the  case  of  the 
blackbird  that  fully  one-half  of  its  food 
consisted  of  insects.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  blackbirds  they  for  several  weeks 
are  fed  entirely  on  insects.  The  gizzard  of  • 
the  young  blackbird  does  not  develop  the 
heavy,  thick  coating  of  the  adult  black- 
bird for  quite  a  time,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  digest  corn  and  wheat  until  it 
becomes  almost  an  adult  bird.  The  first 
food  of  the  young  blackbird  is  almost  in- 
variably spiders,  then  larger,  soft  insects, 
finally,  the  several  kinds  of  beetles. 

Hawks  and  owls  have  been  badly  mis- 
judged. Farmers  shoot  them  on  sight, 
sure  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Investigation  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  that  out  of  73  species  of 
hawks  and  owls  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  five  really  injurious  to  ag- 
riculture. In  all  the  others  the  propor- 
tion of  noxious  insects  in  their  food  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  percentage  of  poul- 
try. In  the  case  of  a  lot  of  our  common 
hawks,  there  were  2212  stomachs  exam- 
ined during  1895;  ^^^  these  contained  in 
their  food  supply  56  per  cent,  of  field  mice 
(very  injurious  to  all  sorts  of  crops),  27 
per  cent,  of  noxious  insects,  and  3>^  per 
cent,  consisted  of  poultry. 

The  chicken  hawk  (the  common  red- 
tailed  hawk)  is  a  great  friend,  instead  of 
an  enemy,  to  the  farmers,  rarely  carrying 
off  any  chickens,  but  feeding  almost  ex- 
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closively  on  field  mice  and  grasshoppers. 
In  an  examination  of  562  stomachs  of  red- 
tailed  hawks  278  of  them  contained  mice; 
171  others,  small  mammals;  47,  noxious 
insects;  and  54  poultry.  The  actual  con- 
tents of  those  562  stomachs  were  the  re- 
mains of  40  small  birds,  12  chickens,  52 
mice,  and  several  thousand  insects.  This 
shows  that  for  every  chicken  taken  there 
were  50  mice,  and  probably  as  many  as 
1000  or  2000  noxious  insects,  which  con- 
siderably more  than  offset  the  loss  of  a 
single  chicken  to  the  farmer. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  favorable 
showing,  laws  have  been  continually 
passed  in  Pennsylvania  offering  bounties 
for  the  slaughter  of  hawks  and  owls; 
hence  numbers  of  these  birds  have  been 
killed,  and  the  State  has  paid  out  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  the  gunners  not  only 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  adjoining  States, 
whence  the  gunners  bring  in  the  scalps 
and  claim  and  secure  the  bounties  offered 
in  Pennsylvania.  Furthermore,  the 
heads  and  scalps  of  other  small  birds 
which  are  not  hawks  or  owls  at  all,  such 
as  whip-poor-wills,  night-hawks,  and 
other  such  birds,  are  brought  in  to  our 
county  authorities,  who  are  a  good  deal 
more  politicians  than  ornithologists. 
Heads  of  old  stuffed  parrots  that  were 
somewhat  painted  up  and  stained  and 
appeared  bloody,  are  said  to  have  fetched 
bounties^  just  the  same  as  the  heads  of 
hawks  and  owls. 

These  laws  are  still  in  force  in  some 
States,  and  in  very  few  is  there  any  law 
protecting  hawks  and  owls.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cir- 
culated thousands  and  thousands  of  these 
reports,  yet  they  seem  to  have  almost  no 
effect  upon  farmers  at  large.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  some 
years  ago  protecting  hawks  and  owls. 
It  was  in  operation  for  one  session.  In  the 
next  session  a  bill  was  introduced,  legal- 
izing the  killing  of  hawks  and  owls, 
showing  the  impossibility,  almost,  of 
keeping  laws  of  this  kind  in  force  in  the 
face  of  the  popular  prejudice. 

Some  birds  indisputably  destroy  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ripened  grain,  fruits 
and  berries — such  as  the  red-winged 
blackbird.  Crows  undoubtedly  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  grain;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  blackbird  he  does  quite  as  much  good 
as  harm.  The  Baltimore  oriole  destroys 
considerable  quantities  of  grapes  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  country;  but  he  is  very 
largely  an  insectivorous  bird   at  other 


times,   when  he  subsists   almost  exdtx- 
sively  on  insects.     While  the  red-headieci 
woodpecker  feeds  in  summer  almost  ezir- 
tirely  on  insects,  during  certain  seasoos 
he  does  considerable  damage  to  raspberry 
and    blackberry  crops.       The  reed-bird 
passes  to  the  south  just  about  the  time 
the  rice  crops  are  ripe,  and  consumes  vast 
quantities  of  rice.     The  robin  and  cedax 
bird  are,  during  part  of  the  year,  very  in- 
jurious to  cherry  crops;  but  as  a  rule  there 
are  very  few  of  these  birds  but  that  amply 
make  up  for  the  damages  to  the  crops  by 
the  insects  they  destroy  at  other  times  of 
year.     The  great  horned  owl  and  Coop- 
er's hawk  destroy  considerable  quantities 
of  poultry.      The  kingfisher    and    blue 
herons  are  injurious  to    fish    ponds,  (m 
whose  banks  they  take  up   their  abode, 
and  kill  great  numbers  of  small  fish  put 
there  for  hatching  purposes. 


Protect  thb  Birds. — Dr.    C.    Hart 
Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ornith- 
ology of  the  Agricultural   Department, 
has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  ex- 
amining and  analyzing  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  hawks,  owls,  crows,   black- 
birds,   meadow-larks  and  other  birds  di 
North  America,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
strikingly  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
crops  ot  farmers.    The  stomachs  of  over 
7000  birds,  taken  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  have  been  already  analyzed  and  the 
contents  determined,  while  some  1 2,oooare 
still  unexamined.     The  results  have  been 
remarkable,  showing  in  several  notable  in- 
stances that  popular  ideas  regarding  the 
injurious  eff^ects  of  certain   birds    were 
wholly  mistaken,  and  that  they  have  been 
the    victims  of  an    unjust    persecution. 
Pennsylvania,  in   two  years,    gave  over 
$100,000  in  hawk  and  owl  bouuties.  Ex- 
ammations  of  the  stomachs  of  these  birds 
proved  conclusively  thai  95  per  cent,  of 
their  food  was  field  mice,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  etc.,  which  were  infinitely  more 
injurious  to  farm  crops  than  they.     The 
crow  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted  by  the 
farmer,  nor  are  the  cuckoo  and  blackbirds, 
king  birds,  meadow  larks,  cedar   birds, 
thrushes,   cat-birds  and  sparrows.     The 
king  bird  killed  by  the  farmer  under  the 
impression  that  he  eats  bees,  it  was  found 
ate  only  drones  and  robber  fiies,  which 
themselves  feed  on  bees,  and  which  de- 
stroy more  bees  in  a  day  than  the  king  bird 
does  in  a  year.     Our  cuckoos  are  also 
found  to  be  very  useful  birds. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BIRDS. 


BY  ESTELLE  M.    HART. 


A  YOUNG  woman,  in  talking  the  other 
day  with  a  friend  whose  experience  in 
some  lines  of  nature-study  had  been 
greater  than  her  own,  said,  **  1  feel  quite 
discouraged  about  ever  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  birds.  The  trouble  is 
ttiat  I  don't  know  how  to  see  them. 
Their  movements  are  so  quick  that  I 
can't  accommodate  my  eyes  to  them  well 
enough  to  distinguish  form  and  markings 
17V  ith  any  distinctness.  If  a  bird  would 
pK>litely  stand  still  long  enough  for  me  to 
iTvalk  around  him  and  really  get  a  good 
look  at  him,  there  would  be  some  proba- 
bility of  my  recognizing  him  the  next 
time  we  met.  As  it  is,  the  case  seems 
about  hopeless,  unless  you  can  give  me  a 
receipt  for  quick-seeing  eyes.'* 

Other  people  have  experienced  similar 
difficulty,  in  the  outset,  in  studying  birds 
— people,  too,  who  love  nature,  and  who 
know  many  of  the  flowers  and  trees  and 
rocks  of  their  neighborhood,  but  whose 
eyes  have  not  been  trained  to  **  quick 
seeing.** 

To  some  such,  a  few  suggestions,  grow- 
ing out  of  experience  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
which,  not  many  seasons  ago,  were  as 
slow  to  see  as  anybody's  could  be — if 
physically  in  a  normal  condition,  I  mean 
— and  which  have  become  so  keen  as  to 
be  a  constant  surprise  to  their  possessor, 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  prime  necessity  is  a  note-book. 
Begin  with  the  first  bird  you  see.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  the  robin — don't  disdain 
him  because  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
birds  that  you  think  you  do  know.  Watch 
him  as  he  hops  about  the  yard;  note  how 
he  really  looks  to  you.  Estimate  his 
length,  the  general  color  of  the  upper 
parts,  of  the  breast  and  under  parts.  In 
your  note-book  put  down  what  you  aciu- 
ally  see  yourself,  not  what  your  reading 
of  bird-books  makes  you  think  you  ought 
to  see.  Describe  the  colors  by  terms 
that  recall  the  exact  shade  to  you.  Don't 
call  the  back  brown  and  the  breast  red, 
if  dusky  and  mahogany  seem  truer  terms. 
These  general  colorings  may  be  all  you 
will  see  the  first  time  you  look.  The 
second  time,  perhaps  you  will  notice  that 
the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are 
considerably  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
back ;  you  may  have  a  suspicion,  when 
he  flies,  that  there  was  a  little  white  about 


the  tail — make  a  note  of  it,  with  a  ques- 
tion-mark, if  necessary.  The  next  time 
you  will  see  that  the  tips  of  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  are  white.  Every  time  you  look 
at  the  robin,  for  a  while,  you  will  discover 
something  new  to  note.  You  will  observe 
the  color  of  the  bill  and  legs,  the  shape  of 
the  tail.  Some  day  you  will  see  the 
fine  white  line  over  the  eye.  Besides  the 
description  of  his  appearance,  note  the 
time  and  place  of  your  seeing  him,  also 
what  he  was  doing.  You  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  watch  the  nest- 
building  and  the  growth  of  the  little  ones. 
Make  careful  notes  of  everything  you  see. 
Every  observation  helps  toward  quicker 
seeing  next  time. 

Now  take  another  bird.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  the  familiar  chippy.  Did  you 
ever  notice  before  that  the  top  of  his 
head  is  cinnamon-brown,  that  there  are 
straight  black  lines  back  from  the  comer 
of  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  spectacles  on; 
that  his  breast  is  smooth  ashy  gray;  that 
he  is  considerably  smaller  than  his  de- 
spised cousin,  the  English  sparrow  ? 

Now  may  come  a  bird  that  you  do  not 
know  by  name.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
grayish  bird  that  is  perched  quite  still  on 
the  end  of  a  dry  twig.  Once  you  could 
not  have  told  him  from  a  chippy,  but  you 
have  noticed  that  the  chippy  has  a  cin- 
namon-colored crown,  that  his  bill  is 
short,  that  you  have  usually  seen  him 
hopping  about  in  the  grass.  This  little 
visitor  has  an  olive-gray  head,  a  rather 
long,  sharp  bill,  he  sits  very  erect,  and 
you  almost  think  that  he  occasionally 
raises  a  slight  crest.  Suddenly  he  darts 
oflF  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing  insect, 
and  is  back  again  before  you  can  think. 
The  name  flycatcher  passes  through  your 
mind.  You  turn  to  your  handbook  and 
read  what  is  said  of  the  flycatcher  family. 
You  compare  your  notes  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  diflFerent  members  of  the 
family,  and  presently  you  read  that  of 
the  least  flycatcher.  The  description  is 
almost  identical  with  your  own.  You 
know  another  bird. 

Some  day  you  will  see,  balanced  on  a 
tall  grass  or  on  a  topmost  tree-branch, 
perhaps,  a  bird  nearly  as  large  as  a  robin. 
You  will  only  see  that  he  is  dark  above 
and  almost  white  below,  and  that  the  tail- 
feathers  are  tipped  with  white.  You 
wouldn't  know  where  to  look  for  him  in 
your  handbook,  but  you  recall  something 
familiar  in  his  form  and  in  his  erect  atti- 
tude.   Where  have  you  seen  an  outline 
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like  that  ?  Ah  —  the  least  flycatcher. 
You  turn  to  the  flycatcher  family  again, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  that  this  is  the  king- 
bird. You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  another  bird  is  added  to  your  list, 
but  you  will  care  more  to  realize  that  you 
are  beginning  to  see.  A  little  while  ago 
you  couldn't  have  told  whether  a  bird 
perched  in  an  erect  position  or  not.  In 
fact,  you  had  an  impression  that  a  bird 
didn't  do  much  but  ny  I 

The  rapidity  with  which  your  seeing 
power  wiU  develop  after  a  few  months  of 
careful  watching  and  careful  note-taking 
will  surprise  you.  Only  be  sure  that 
your  notes  are  absolutely  true  records  of 
what  you  really  see— it  may  be  but  one 
thing  at  a  time  at  first,  with  the  uncertain 
points  marked  as  uncertain. 

You  will  learn  in  time  to  note  many 
things.  At  first  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
general  color  above  and  below,  any  strik- 
ing patches  of  color,  the  shape  of  the  bill, 
the  length  of  the  tail,  the  sort  of  flight — 
direct  or  bounding — the  favorite  haunts, 
in  trees  or  bushes,  by  water,  near  houses, 
or  in  the  woods.  Notice,  also,  whether 
your  bird  walks  or  hops  when  on  the 
ground.  Note  his  song  in  syllables  of 
your  own.  He  might  not  recognize  your 
English  translation,  but  have  it  such  that 
you  can  recognize  it. 

With  the  aid  of  books,  you  will  make 
at  least  a  little  study  of  the  different  bird 
families,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  more 
apt  to  mistake  a  warbler  for  a  thrush 
than  you  would  a  Scotchman  for  an  Italian . 
The  Italian  looks  like  an  Italian,  and  the 
warbler  looks  like  a  warbler. 

One  day  last  summer  two  young  women 
had  a  chance  to  watch  a  chewink  or 
ground-robin.  One  had  just  begun  to 
observe  and  take  notes,  the  other  had  had 
the  habit  for  several  seasons.  Bach  noted 
just  what  she  saw. 

The  first  wrote:  **  Chewink:  Size,  about 
that  of  a  robin  ;  upper  parts  black  ;  under 
parts  light ;  a  distinct  black  mark  under 
throat.** 

The  second  wrote :  **  Chewink:  Length, 
about  8>^  inches;  head  and  upper  parts, 
black;  breast  black,  sharply  defined  from 
ash  of  under  parts ;  sides,  chestnut ;  tail, 
black ;  outer  quills  mostly  white ;  bill, 
black ;  iris,  red. 

'*  Seen  in  pine-trees  and  under  huckle- 
berry-bushes. It  flew  with  a  bobbing 
motion,  as  if  its  tail  were  weighted ; 
flights  short.  Did  not  stay  long  in  one 
place  when  alighted. 


**  Note,  *  tow-ree ' — harsh. 

**  Tliink  it  raised  a  crest.'* 

You  notice  how  much  more  the  second 
observer  saw  than  the  first ;  but  from  what 
I  know  of  the  two  people,  I  doubt  if  the 
second  would  have  seen  as  much  as  the 
first  did,  had  it  not  been  for  previous 
months  of  careful  note- taking. 


*THE  BROKEN  WING.' 


DURING  the  exercises  at  the  Lancaster 
High  School,  April  9th,  Mr.  McCaskey 
took  a  few  minutes  before  the  address  of 
Mr.  Difienderffer  on  *'Bird  Days  and  Binl 
Ways,"  to  have  the  audience  commit  to 
memory  a  suggestive  and  beautiful  little 
poem  of  four  verses,  entitled  **The  Broken 
Wing.'*     He  gave  them  a  key- word  from 
the  first  line  of  each  verse:  "'  maiden," 
**pane,''  **organ/*  **  curate;'' fixed  these 
by  quick  and  frequent  repetition  taken  in 
order  and  at  random,  to  locate  the  verses; 
then  the  first  lines  in  which  the  words 
occur;  the  verses  in  order  and  at  random 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  finally  had 
most  of  those  present  repeating  the  poem. 
These  lines  are  worthy  of  being  learned, 
and  their  lesson  laid  to  heart,  by  millions 
who  are  thoughtlessly  wearing  wings  of 
birds  in  their  tK)nnets,  and  so  encouraging 
their    wholesale    destruction  year    after 
year ;  which  merciless  fancy  or  fashion 
may  soon  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the 
rarest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  tune- 
ful and  the  most  useful  species  of  birds, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world.    Years  ago  Florida  was  alive 
with  birds;  now  they  are  but  few  in  num-  . 
ber,  and  the  most  beautiful  kinds  are  sel- 
dom seen  or  heard.     Mr.    Diffenderfier 
suggested  the  organization  of  Audubon 
Societies  among  the  boys  and  girls.  Such 
a  society  in  every  community  would  be  a 
blessing.     It  would  mean  happy  life  to 
countless  millions  of  birds,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  good  work  that  would  be  done  by 
these  birds  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  the 
good  influence  such  a  society  would  have 
upon  the  members  themselves.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  this  little  poem,  which 
like  so  many  other  good  things  is  anony- 
mous.   It  comes  from  England. 

In  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden, 

A  little  brown  wing  in  her  hat, 
With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  the  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that 

Thro'  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 
By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred, 
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But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 
That  painted  the  wing  of  that  bird. 

The  organ  rolls  down  its  great  anthem 
With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent; 

But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 
Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. . 

The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle; 

"  No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground;** 
But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 

Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound. 


WHY  BIRDS  GO  TO  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 


THE  number  of  birds  that  go  to  the 
Arctic  regions  to  breed  is  **vast  be- 
yound  conception.**  They  go  not  by 
thousands,  but  by  millions,  to  rear  their 
young  on  the  tundra.  The  cause  which 
attracts  them  is  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  nature  provide,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  *'such  a 
lavish  prodigality  of  food.**  That  the 
barren  swamp  of  the  tundra  should  yield 
a  food  supply  so  great  as  to  tempt  birds 
to  make  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles  to 
rear  their  young  in  a  land  of  plenty  only 
to  be  found  beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
seems  incredible. 

The  vegetation  largely  consists  of  cran- 
berry, cloudberry,  and  crowberry  bushes. 
Forced  by  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  the 
Arctic  summer,  these  bear  enormous 
crops  of  fruit.  But  the  crop  is  not  ripe 
until  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Arctic 
summer,  and  if  the  fruit-eating  birds  had 
to  wait  until  it  was  ripe  they  would 
starve,  for  they  arrive  on  the  very  day  of 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  But  each  year 
the  snow  descends  on  this  immense  crop 
of  ripe  fruit  before  the  birds  have  time  to 
gather  it.  It  is  then  preserved  beneath 
the  snow,  perfectly  fresh  and  pure,  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  discloses  the 
bushes  with  the  unconsumed  last  year's 
crop  hanging  on  them,  or  lying,  ready  to 
be  eaten,  on  the  ground. 

The  frozen  meal  stretches  across  the 
breadth  of  Asia.  It  never  decays,  and  is 
accessible  the  moment  the  snow  melts. 
Ages  have  taught  the  birds  that  they 
have  only  to  fly  to  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
find  such  a  store  of  **crystalized  foods** 
as  will  last  them  till  the  bushes  are  once 
more  forced  into  bearing  by  the  perpetual 
sunlight. 

The  same  heats  which  free  the  fruits 
bring  into  being  the  most  prolific  insect 
life  in  the  world;  the  mosquito  swarms  on 
the  tundra.     No  European  can  live  there 


without  a  veil  after  the  snow  melts,  the 
gun-barrels  are  black  with  them,  and  the 
cloud  often  obscures  the  sight.  Thus  the 
insect-eating  birds  have  only  to  open 
their  mouths  to  fill  them  with  mosquitoes, 
and  the  presence  of  swarms  of  tender 
little  warblers,  chififchaffs,  pipits,  and 
wagtails  in  this  Arctic  region  is  accounted 
for. — Lutheran  Standard, 


BIRD  STUDY  AND  BIRD  DAY.* 


PROF.  H.  J.  RODDY. 


SOME  one  has  said  that  a  bird  is  one 
of  the  highest  expressions  of  creative 
energy,  and  hence  we  love  the  birds. 
Birds  embody  the  spirit  of  song  in  its 
most  enraptured  expression,  hence  they 
arouse  our  greatest  wonder.  They  are 
often  the  highest  aesthetic  embodiment  of 
the  beautiful  in  color  and  form,  hence 
they  attract  us.  Therefore  lovely,  at- 
tractive, and  wonderful,  how  we  should 
miss  the  birds  were  they  to  disappear 
from  our  fields  and  forests!  The  rudest 
as  well  as  the  most  civilized  men  appre- 
ciate the  charm  they  add  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  songless  nature. 

But  not  only  do  birds  thus  appeal  to 
us  fi-om  the  aesthetic  side,  they  also  fill 
a  place  in  nature  in  an  economic  sense. 
This  becomes  especially  evident  when  we 
consider  the  testimony  ofex pert  and  accur- 
ate observers  as  to  the  usefulness  or  de- 
structiveness  of  birds.  When  we  learn  that 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  the  house  sparrows- 
destroy  each  year  $1,000,000  of  grain 
and  fruit ;  that  reed  birds  destroy  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rice  an- 
nually in  the  Carolinas  ;  that  insects  de- 
stroy in  the  United  States  annually 
$200,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce or  fully  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
product,  and  that  birds  probably  save 
fully  one-half  of  this  one- tenth  from  in- 
sect destruction  or  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  forest  and  field  products, 
that  is,  insectivorous  birds  put  $100,000,- 
000  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  into 
our  pockets;  that  one  blackcap  chickadee 
eats  annually  the  equivalent  of  20,257,- 
500  insects'  eggs,  most  of  which  would 
develop  into  forest  destroyers  in  the  shape 
of  boring  beetles  and  leaf-eating  cater- 

*  A  paper  read  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy,  of  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  School,  March  12,  1897, 
before  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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pillars ;  that  the  starvation  time  of  1891 
and  '92  in  Russia  was  partially  the  result 
of  insect  multiplication  due  to  bird  de- 
struction; or  that  fruit  destruction  in  a 
certain  part  of  Germany  by  hairy  cater- 
pillars was  almost  entirely  checked  by 
an  influx  of  cuckoos;  when  we  consider 
this  evidence,  we  begin  to  realize  the 
economic  relation  of  bird-life  to  insect- 
life  and  to  vegetation.  Many  sim- 
ilar examples  could  be  adduced,  all  tend- 
ing in  the  same  way  to  show  the  bird's 
influence  upon  industrial  conditions. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  more 
example  of  this  economic  relation.  Our 
beautiful  and  stately  pines  are  destroyed 
by  the  larvse  of  a  beetle  that  bore  into 
the  terminal  shoots  of  the  trunk.  But 
birds  destroy  the  larvae,  hence  preserve 
our  evergreens.  So  it  is  with  other 
forest  trees ;  each  has  its  peculiar  insect 
enemies,  which  ,in  turn  have  their  bird 
enemies. 

Now  if  we  celebrate  Arbor  Day  that 
we  may  arouse  interest  in  trees  and 
forests  and  secure  tree  planting  and 
forest  preservation,  how  much  more 
is  it  necessary  to  establish  a  Bird  Day. 
How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that 
people  see  the  intimate  relation  of  birds 
to  trees,  or  better  the  relation  of  birds, 
insects  and  trees. 

Another  phase  of  this  question,  again 
showing  the  necessity  for  bird  protection 
or  knowledge  of  bird-life,  can  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  further  refer- 
ences to  statistics.  Ornithologists  all 
know  and  many  other  observant  people 
must  have  realized  that  the  demand  for 
aigrettes  and  plumes  has  nearly  caused 
the  extinction  of  the  herons  and  egrets. 
-And  in  consequence  of  this  failure  of 
supply  the  terns  of  our  coasts  have  be- 
come the  subjects  of  persecution,  wings 
.and  other  feathers  being  torn  from  the 
mangled  yet  living  birds.  Then  again 
when  we  learn  that  1,000,000  humming 
bird  skins  were  sold  at  a  single  sale  in 
.I/)ndon ;  that  there  is  a  regular  trade  in 
skins  of  the  rare  birds  of  paradise, 
thousands  being  sent  every  year  from  the 
Malay  Archipelago  to  Europe ;  that 
5.000,000  birds  were  required  in  1886  to 
supply  the  demand  for  ornamentation  of 
ladies'  hats ;  that  20,000  skins  were 
furnished  to  New  York  dealers  by  a 
single  Long  Island  village;  that  40,000 
tons  of  birds  are  shipped  from  Cape  Cod 
in  a  single  season  ;  and  that  a  million 
rail  and  reed  birds  are  taken  in  a  single 


month  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia; 
and  when  we  all  must  recognize  that 
styles  are  recurrent,  the  necessity  for 
knowledge  of  birds  and  of  means  fcff 
their  protection  becomes  still  more  pain- 
fully evident. 

Nor  can  we  stop  with  the  presentation 
of  one  side  of  the  question.  We  all  can 
see  the  rapid  disastrous  multiplication  of 
the  house  sparrow,  for  whose  introduction 
into  America  lack  of  bird- knowledge  is 
responsible.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  sparrows  has  caused  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  our  native  birds. 
The  woodpeckers  are  disappearing,  the 
thrushes  no  longer  come  to  our  lawns 
and  orchards,  the  warblers  are  less  in 
numbers  in  the  migration  movements 
north  and  south.  The  catbirds,  the 
orioles,  the  robins,  the  bluebirds  and  the 
wrens — birds  we  think  of  as  somewhat 
associated  with  our  home  life — all  these 
have  been  influenced  in  some  way  so  that 
they  nb  longer  cheer  us  with  song  as 
they  once  did. 

Again,  the  disastrous  experiments  in 
bird  legislation  emphasize  the  same  de- 
mands. The  legislators  of  many  states, 
notably  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  superior 
to  scientific  testimony,  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  ascertain  the  economic  status  of 
the  hawks  and  owls,  and  at  large  cost 
both  directly  and  indirectly  demonstrated 
conclusively  to  everybody  the  necessity 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And 
now  Colorado;  seemingly  oblivious  of 
past  experience,  is  traversing  the  same 
ground.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
it  takes  so  many  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  economic  place  of  our  birds  ! 

But  now  let  us  ask  what  means  have 
been  employed  to  protect  the  birds,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  means.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  first  the  song  and 
game  bird  laws,  the  inadequacy  of  which 
becomes  evident  upon  careful  investiga- 
tion. The  law  may  express  and  fortu- 
nately does  express  in  the  states  of  the 
United  States  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
the  most  observant  people.  But  the 
law  may  easily  become  a  dead  letter  when 
the  mass  of  the  community  falls  below 
the  plane  of  the  law.  The  makers  of 
bird  laws  and  the  observers  of  such  laws 
rarely  form  the  same  group  in  our  com- 
munities. Many  boys  and  hunters,  car- 
ried away  by  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  often 
occupy  the  lower  plane.  Yet  can  we 
blame  them  !  Has  much  effort  ever 
been  expended  in  replacing  the  barbaric 
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impulses  of  the  boy  in  his  relations  to 
the  lower  forms  of  life  by  the  proper  ones? 
If  there  has  we  have  raised  his  plane  of 
thought,  and  will,  therefore,  reach  the 
man  as  a  hunter. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  specific  in- 
stances of  the  inadequacy  of  bird  laws. 
In    the  example    already    cited    of   the 
famine  in  Russia,  birds  were  shot  and 
sent  abroad  by  wagon  loads  despite  the 
law.      Again,  outside  of  our  cities  hun- 
dreds of  our  song  birds  and  more  of  their 
nests  are  destroyed  each  season  by  boys 
with  target  guns,  the  aggregate  becoming 
large  for  the  whole  United  States.    The 
' '  fad  ' '   so  prevalent  for  making  collec- 
tions of  eggs,  though  giving  little  scien- 
tific  knowledge  or  training   is  another 
source  of  bird  destruction.    To  these  add 
the  gum-shooter's  victims  and  we  must 
realize  the  extent  of  the  boy's  responsi- 
bility. 

But  many  would-be  sportsmen  have 
more  to  answer  for.  Think  of  the  heron- 
ries broken  up;  the  birds  shot  for  the 
sport;  the  robins  and  flickers  taken  as 
game  birds ;  such  are  a  few  of  the  facts 
that  can  be  adduced  in  evidence  that  the 
law  alone  is  an  inadequate  means  of  pro- 
tection to  our  birds — ^inadequate  in  so  far 
as  the  law  is  deterrent.  Is  this  because 
of  the  diflSculty  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law?  It  may  be  partially  so,  but  that 
this  is  not  wholly  true  will  be  shown 
farther  on. 

The  land-owners  are  the  ones  on  whom 
the  burden  of  enforcing  the  law  falls,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  rarely  done.  Notices  for- 
bidding trespassing  and  hunting  are 
posted  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville, 
and  yet  a  stranger  can  hunt  on  every 
part  of  these  farms  with  little  danger  of  in- 
terference upon  the  part  of  the  owners. 
The  perfunctory  character  of  such  notices 
becomes  evident  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
found  a  man  on  one  of  these  farms  with  a 
game-bag  full  of  robins  no  less  than  25  in 
number,  and  another  a  year  later  with  40 
red-wing  blackbirds. 

In  these  cases  the  only  way  in  which 
to  secure  enforcement  of  the  law  is  to 
convince  the  land-owners  of  the  economic 
value  of  most  birds  to  the  farm  and  the 
garden,  to  the  orchard  and  the  forest. 
This  seems  a  slow  process,  for  neither 
years  of  their  own  observation  nor  of  its 
inculcation  by  scientific  papers  has  done 
much.  The  main  reason  for  failure  lies 
in  hasty  generalization  from  few  facts;  as 


an  example  of  this  let  me  cite  the  catbird, 
which  most  fruit-growers  regard  as  in- 
jurious. They  have  generalized  from 
having  seen  the  bird  devouring  berries  a 
few  times,  that  it  is  wholly  destructive. 
Yet  the  most  exhaustive  investigations 
show  conclusively  that  cultivated  fruits 
furnish  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  catbird's 
food,  and  that  y%  consists  of  injurious 
insects  that  would  destroy  plant  as  well 
as  fruit.  It  becomes  evident  from  this 
that  the  destruction  of  the  bird  would  not 
save  the  twenty  per  cent.,  but  would  lose 
it  and  more. 

As  another  example  we  may  give 
popular  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  hawks 
and  owls.  All  of  the  twenty  common 
hawks  and  ten  owls  are  condemned  be- 
cause two  or  three  of  them  are  destructive, 
and  all  the  rest  seem  so  because  provided 
with  destructive  organs  in  the  shape  of 
sharp  talons  and  a  powerful  beak.  When 
I  tell  men  of  their  beneficial  habits  my 
statements  are  often  doubted,  or  worse,  are 
considered  misrepresentation.  Yet  I 
have  investigated  the  question  scientific- 
ally from  many  examples  and  my  deter- 
minations only  add  their  mite  to  the 
vastly  more  thorough  ones  made  by 
government  bureaus  or  scientific  societies. 
Above  too  I  have  spoken  of  the  extent  of 
destruction  caused  by  reed  birds  in  the 
Carolinas,  but  this  does  not  represent  the 
whole  truth  with  reference  to  these  birds. 
They  are  beneficial  in  their  northern 
summer  homes  and  perhaps  more  benefi- 
cial than  destructive.  Hence  should  we 
condemn  these  birds  ?  Of  course  not,  and 
especially  not  since  they  add  character  to 
nature  in  the  rollicking  Bob-o-Lincoln 
family. 

The  method  of  creating  a  public 
opinion  that  will  protect  the  birds  under 
all  conditions  is  a  serious  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  taking  the  right  plan  in  inaugurating 
careful  scientific  investigations  of  the  food 
habits  of  birds  and  tracing  the  relations 
of  birds  to  insects,  and  in  disseminating 
the  results  in  special  bulletins.  But 
these  are  technical  in  expression  and 
scientific  in  discussion,  hence  we  need  to 
have  this  material  put  into  popular  and 
attractive  form  and  yet  preserve  its 
accuracy.  This  must  be  done  through 
the  public  press  and  the  magazine.  Thus 
we  can  reach  the  grown  up  public. 
Florence  Merriam*s  papers  in  Forest  and 
Stream  are  models  in  this  respect. 

But  we  need  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
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diflSculty,  and  we  can  do  this  only  by 
the  establishment  of  societies  to  reach 
both  classes,  the  woman  of  fashion  as  well 
as  the  boy  hunter.  For  this  purpose  we 
are  organizing  Audubon  Societies  as  in 
Philadelphia,  where  we  have  succeeded  in 
enlisting  a  large  number  of  prominent 
social  leaders  in  the  movement.  This 
radical  effort  can  not  fail  of  partial  sue* 
cess  at  least,  because  it  diminishes  the  de- 
mand for  all  ornamental  bird  skins  and 
feathers  and  at  the  same  time  educates 
public  opinion  in  a  class  who  are  never 
reached  by  a  scientific  paper.  But  we 
can  do  more  and  with  more  enduring 
results  by  the  formation  of  Audubon 
Societies  in  the  schools  for  in  the  creation 
of  a  strong  sentiment  in  children  in 
favor  of  our  birds  lies  the  only  hope  of 
meeting  this  question  in  the  future.  Says 
the  Committee  on  Bird  Protection  of  the 
American  Ornithologists*  Union,  **  while 
legislation  may  be  of  vast  benefit  in  pro- 
tecting all  bird  life,  yet  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
schools  both  public  and  private — when 
we  have  educated  our  children  laws  will 
be  unnecessary.** 

To  do  this  let  one  day  of  the  school 
year  be  wholly  devoted  to  bird  lore  and 
literature;  let  boys  and  girls  present  what 
they  have  observed  of  bird-life,  let  them 
get  a  stimulus  here  that  will  arouse  their 
interest  and  sustain  it.  Then  incidentally 
throughout  the  school  term  direct  the 
children's  attention  toward  birds  and 
their  habits.  Let  the  children  and 
especially  the  boys  find  out  for  them- 
selves the  mother-love  of  a  bird  and  their 
devotion  to  their  treasures.  Bring  them 
to  see  that  the  little  wren  father  and 
mother  will  brave  man  himself  in  defence 
of  their  little  ones.  There  is  many  a 
picture  of  such  mother  love  in  literature. 
Let  them  see  the  example,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  portrayal  can  not  fail  to  create 
appreciative  readers  of  literature.  But 
more  than  this,  let  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
with  a  love  for  birds  and  their  surround- 
ings in  which  they  will  come  to  feel  the 
kinship  of  bird  life  with  human  life  in 
many  of  its  emotions,  passions  and  poetic 
feelings,  and  you  need  make  no  further 
effort  to  humanize  humanity,  to  bring 
man   into  full   sympathy    with    created 

things. 

• 

Oh,  where  is  the  boy  dressed  in  jacket  of  gray, 
Who  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  orchard  to-day 
And  carried  my  three  little  birdies  away  ? 


TWO  KINDS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


BY   ROBERT  SOUTHKY. 


THE  elder  Daniel  now  stroked  his  fore- 
head, and,  looking   mildly    but  ser- 
iously at  the  boy,  adressed  him  thus  : 

**  Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  io 
all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
degrees  between  them.  That  some  fool- 
ish people  have  called  themselves  phil- 
osophers, and  some  wicked  ones,  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  jnst 
as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  these  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  found  among  all  con- 
ditions of  men. 

**  Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds; 
that  which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first 
teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little, 
modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us 
our  duty  to  our  neighbors  and  ourseh^es. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon 
speaks  in  our  rhyme* book. 

**  The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have 
read  in  the    Dictionary   posseted    this 
wisdom  only  in  part,  because  they  were 
heathens,    and    therefore    could   see  no 
further  than  the  light  of  mere   reason 
suflSced  to  show  the  way.     The  fear  of 
the  I/)rd  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
they  had  not  that  to  begin  with.     So  the 
thoughts  which    ought    to    have   made 
them  humble  produced  pride  ;  and  so  far 
their  wisdom   proved    but  folly.      The 
humblest  Christian  who  learns  his  duty, 
and  performs  it  as  well  as  he  can,  is  wiser 
than  they.     He  does  nothing  to  be  seen 
of  men ;  and  that  was  their  motive  for 
most  of  their  actions. 

**  Now  for  Ihe  philosophy  which  relates 
to   knowledge.     Knowledge  is  a  brave 
thing.     I  am  a  plain,  ignorant,  untaught 
man,  and  know  my  ignorance.     But  it  is 
a  brave  thing,  when  we  look  around  us 
in   this  wonderful  world,  to  understand 
something  of  what  we  see;    to   know 
something  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  ele- 
ments whereof  we  are  made ;  to  compre- 
hend the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  measure  the  distances  between  them, 
and  compute  times  and  seasons ;  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  which  sustain  the  Universe 
by  keeping  all  things  in  their  courses :  to 
search  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and 
discover  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and 
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Stones,  and  read  the  signs  and  tokens 
Tvliich  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  the 
tneaning  of  hidden  things,  and  apply  all 
this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
**  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel, 
make  the  difierence  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  that  between  man  and  beast  is 
Hardly  greater. 

**  These  things  do  not  always  go  to- 
j^ether.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge 
vsrithout  wisdom.  A  man  without  knowl- 
edge, if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  God, 
and  live  in  charity  with  his  neighbours, 
may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A  man 
'without  wisdom  may  not  find  his  knowl- 
edge avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  he 
-who  possesses  both  that  is  the  true  phil- 
osopher. The  more  he  knows,  the  more 
be  is  desirous  of  knowing ;  and  yet,  the 
further  he  advances  in  knowledge,  the 
better  he  understands  how  little  he  can 
attain ;  and  the  more  deeply  he  feels  that 
Ood  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite  desires 
of  the  immortal  soul.  To  understand 
this  is  the  height  and  perfection  of  phil- 
osophy.*' 

Then,  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  he  read  these  verses  from  the 
Proverbs: 

**My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my 
words, — so  that  thou  incline  thine  ear 
unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thy  heart  to 
understanding :  yea,  if  thou  criest  after 
knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for 
understanding  ;  if  thou  seekest  after  her 
as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures ;  then  thou  shalt  understand 
the  fear  oif  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wis- 
dom ;  out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  He  layeth  up 
sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous ;  He  is 
a  buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment, 
and  preserveth  the  way  of  His  Saints. 
Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  and  equity ;  yea, 
every  good  path.  When  wisdom  entereth 
into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleas- 
ant unto  thy  soul ;  discretion  shall  pre- 
serve thee,  understanding  shall  keep 
thee,  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the 
evil." 

*' Daniel,  my  son,**  after  a  pause  he 
pursued,  **thou  art  a  diligent,  good  lad. 
God  hath  given  thee  a  tender  and  a  duti- 
ful heart ;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be  a  wise 
one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.     I  wish  thee  to  pursue  knowl- 


edge, because  in  pursuing  it  happiness 
will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I  have  said 
any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years, 
it  will  come  to  mind  in  after-time,  when 
I  am  gone  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst 
profit  by  it.  God  bless  thee,  my  child  !** 
He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at 
these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the 
boy's  head.  What  he  said  was  not  for- 
gotten; and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing  without  feeling 
that  it  had  taken  effect. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  SILENCE. 


THERE  are  more  ways  than  one,*' 
President  Rutherford  Hayes  used  to 
say,  **of  answering  an  argument;  and 
the  negative  way  is  often  the  most 
effectual  of  all.**  To  illustrate  which  he 
told  the  following  incident  of  his  own 
boyhood. 

He  was  attending  an  Episcopal  school 
in  Ohio,  a  boy  of  14  or  15  years,  and 
with  all  the  other  students  had  hurried 
out  one  tingling  morning  to  revel  in  the 
first  snow-fall  of  the  season.  The  boys 
gradually  ranged  themselves  on  two  sides 
and  a  battle  began  in  earnest.  Heavy 
and  fast  the  snow-balls  were  flying,  when 
the  Bishop  was  seen  approaching  between 
the  lines.  He  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  manhood,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, and  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  boys. 

After  he  passed,  one  daring  fellow 
stepped  out  on  the  walk  behind  him, 
mimicking  the  Bishop's  gait,  ostenta- 
tiously packing  a  snowball,  and  making 
motions  as  if  he  were  about  to  throw  it. 
None  of  the  boys  imagined  he  would 
actually  do  so,  and  smiles  were  on  all 
faces.  Suddenly  the  ball  was  thrown 
swiftly,  striking  the  Bishop  squarely 
between  the  shoulders.  It  was  hard  as 
ice,  and  the  blow  must  have  hurt  cruelly. 
Every  boy  who  saw  the  deed  was 
shocked  and  horrified.  Every  one  held 
his  breath,  expecting  to  see  the  victim 
turn  and  summarily  expel  the  perpetrator 
of  so  outrageous  an  act. 

On  the  contrary  the  Bishop  walked  on 
without  apparently  even  a  quiver  of  an 
eye-lash,  and  the  subject  was  never  after- 
wards alluded  to.  Had  he  shown  a  spirit 
of  revenge  or  even  justifiable  indignation, 
the  boys'  sympathies  would  have  been 
more  or  less  with  the  culprit;  as  it  was,  he 
never  recovered  from  his  impetuous  act. 
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He  was  disgraced  in  his  own  eyes  and  in 
those  of  all  his  companions. 

'*  I  believe,**  commented  the  president, 
never  too  busy  to  give  a  helping  thought 
to  a  boy,  **  that  the  remembrance  of  it 
affected  his  career;  but  it  furnished  us 
with  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  life  :  the 
futility  of  *  talking  back*  as  compared 
with  the  power  and  dignity  of  silence.*' — 
Reformed  Church  Herald. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  POET. 


ONE  evening,  as  we  were  quitting  the 
Straits  of  Bonefacio,  some  one  re- 
marked at  dinner  that,  though  Victor 
Hugo  was  born  in  Paris,  the  earliest  im- 
pressions of  his  life  were  received  in 
Corsica,  close  to  which  we  were  passing. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  us  lingered  after  the 
meal  was  finished  to  talk  of  the  great 
French  poet.  One  of  the  party  spoke  of 
him  as  embodying,  more  than  any  other 
writer,  the  humanistic  tendencies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  as  the  exponent 
of  what  is  best  in  humanity. 

We  had  been  talking  in  French,  when 
the  Russian  lady  exclaimed  in  English  to 
the  gentleman  who  had'  last  spoken: 
**  How  can  you,  an  American,  give  to 
him  the  place  that  is  occupied  by  your 
own  Longfellow?  Longfellow  is  the 
universal  poet.  He  is  better  known,  too, 
among  foreigners  than  any  one  except 
their  own  poets.**  Then  she  commenced 
repeating,  in  rich,  mellow  tones: 

*'  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnis^ht, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 
And  the  moon  rose  over  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower.'* 

I  recall  how  her  voice  trembled  over  the 
words — 

' '  And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

and  how  it  swelled  out  in  the  concluding 
lines: 

*•  As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here.** 

It  was  dramatic  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Then  she  added:  **  I  long  to  visit  Boston 
that  I  may  stand  on  the  Bridge.** 

In  the  company  was  an  English  cap- 
tain returning  from  the  Zulu  war.  He 
was  the  son  of  that  member  of  Parliament 
who  had  been  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
claimant  in  the  famous  Tichborne  case, 
and  who  had  poured  out  his  money  like 
water  in  behalf  of  the  man  whom  he  con- 
sidered  cruelly  wronged.    The  captain 


was  a  typical  British  soldier,  with  every 
characteristic  of  his  class.  Joining  our 
steamer  at  Genoa,  he  had  so  far  talked 
only  of  the  Zulus  and,  with  bitter  indig- 
nation, of  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
Imperial  had  been  deserted  by  British 
soldiers  to  be  slain  by  savages.  As  soon 
as  the  Russian  lady  had  concluded  he 
said:  **  I  can  give  you  something  better 
than  that,**  and  began  in  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet: 

**  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

His  recitation  of  the  entire  poem  was 
marked  by  the  common  English  upheaval 
and  down-letting  of  the  voice  in  each 
line;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  loved 
what  he  was  repeating. 

Then  a  tall,  lank,  gray-haired  Scotch- 
man, who  knew  no  French,  who  had 
hardly  mingled  with  the  other  passengers, 
and  who  seemed  always  communing  with 
himself,  suddenly  commenced: 

**  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there." 

He  repeated  only  a  few  stanzas,  but  could 
apparently  have  given  the  whole  poem, 
had  he  wished. 

For  myself,  I  know  that  my  contribu- 
tion was  **My  Lost  Youth,**  beginning 
**  Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town, 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  ot  that  dear  old  town 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me." 

Never  did  the  distance  from  an  early 
home  seem  so  great  to  one  New  Eng- 
land born,  as  in  that  strange  company, 
gathered  from  many  lands,  each  with 
words  upon  the  lip  which  the  American 
had  first  heard  in  childhood. 

A  handsome,  olive-cheeked  young  man, 
a  Greek  from  Manchester,  educated  and 
living  in  England,  said,  **How  do  you 
like  this  ? **     Then  he  began  to  sing: 
"Stars  of  the  summer  night! 
Far  in  the  azure  deeps, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light 
She  Sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps! 
Sleeps!" 

So  he  rendered  the  whole  of  that  exquisite 
serenade — dear  to  American  college  stu- 
dents— with  a  freedom  and  a  fire  which 
hinted  that  he  had  sung  it  at  least  once 
before  on  some  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion. Perhaps  to  some  dark-eyed  maiden 
of  that  elegant  Greek  colony  of  Manches- 
ter it  had  come  as  a  revelation,  and  per- 
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haps  she  had  first  heard  it  sung  in  front 
of  her  father's  mansion,  and  had  looked 
down,  appreciative  but  unseen,  from  the 
window  above. 

The  captain  of  the  Donai  was  not  her 
regular  commander,  but  an  ofl&cer  of  the 
national  French  navy,  who  was  in  charge 
only  for  a  few  voyages.  A  thorough 
Frenchman,  no  one  would  have  accused 
him  of  knowing  a  word  of  any  tongue 
save  his  own.  Versatile,  overflowing 
with  wit  and  bons  mois,  it  must  have 
wearied  him  to  be  silent  so  lonjr.  To  our 
astonishment,  in  accents  so  Gallic  that 
one  discerned  with  difl&culty  that  he  was 
attempting  English,  he  intoned: 

**  Zee  seds  of  neet  fair  valeeng  fast, 
Ven  trough  an  Alpeen  veelage  past 
A  yout,  who  bore  meed  snow  and  eece 
A  bannair  veed  dees  strange  deveece, 
Excelsiorrr!'* 

None  of  the  other  passengers  had  con- 
tributed, but  already  six  nationalities  had 
spoken — Scotch,  Russian,  Greek,  French, 
English  and  American.  As  we  rose  from 
the  table  and  went  up  on  deck  to  watch 
the  lights  glimmering  in  Napoleon's 
birthplace,  Ajaccio,  the  Russian  lady 
said:  ' *  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  other 
poet  of  any  country,  living  or  dead,  from 
whom  so  many  of  us  could  have  quoted? 
Not  one.  Not  even  Shakespeare,  or 
Victor  Hugo,  or  Homer.'* 


HOW  CONKLING  BECAME  AN 
ORATOR. 


THE  fame  of  Roscoe  Conkling  as  an 
orator  was  made,  in  part,  when  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign ;  and  he  always  advised 
aspiring  young  men  to  take  a  course  of 
campaign  training  if  they  looked  forward 
to  influence  in  public  life.  All  that  he 
considered  necessary  for  any  young  man 
of  good  education  and  fair  ability  to  do  to 
become  a  master  of  oratory  was  to  culti- 
vate the  art  with  as  persistent  toil  as  a 
musician  expends  upon  his  art.  His 
own  power,  Mr.  E.  Jay  Edwards  tells  us 
in  Werner's  Magazine^  came  from  just 
such  toil : 

**Conkling's  power  as  an  orator  was 
due  to  years  of  patient  toil  in  his  youth, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  his  life,  and  he 
bestowed  upon  every  one  of  the  great 
orations  which  he  delivered  as  much 
labor  and  as  great  care  as  the  greatest  of 
musicians  gives  in  learning  to  perform  a 


musical  composition  written  by  a  master 
of  his  art. 

**  In  his  early  days  Mr.  Conkling  made 
it  a  habit  to  read  at  least  an  hour  or  two 
every  morning  from  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  English  prose.  He  read  Mil- 
ton that  he  might  gain  a  rhythmical  and 
melodious  flow  of  language.  He  studied 
Macaulay,  committing  many  passages 
from  Macaulay 's  most  brilliant  essays, 
and  to  that  habit  he  attributed  whatever 
gift  he  afterwards  revealed  of  fascinating 
narration.  .  .  .  Mr.  Conkling,  in  speak- 
ing once  to  the  writer,  said  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  read  Byron's  poems, 
the  book  of  Job,  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  Milton's  'Comus,'  and  had  made 
it  a  habit,  while  dressing  in  the  morning, 
to  commit  from  six  to  ten  lines  taken 
from  some  of  these  poems  to  memory, 
and  he  attributed  such  facility  as  he  had 
in  the  use  of  English,  a  facility  which 
made  him  in  some  respects  the  most  fas- 
cinating speaker  in  Congress  since  Web- 
ster's day,  to  this  habit  of  committing 
extracts  to  memory  and  of  storing  his 
mind  with  treasures  from  the  best  of 
English  poets.  So  that  this  astonishing 
capacity  which  distinguished  Conkling 
above  most  of  the  orators  of  his  time  was 
not  a  native  gift,  but  was  only  acquired 
after  years  of  discipline. 

*  *  Then,  too,  Mr.  Conkling  practised  elo- 
cution as  frequently  as  possible.  He  did 
not  disdain  to  stand  before  a  glass  that  he 
might  observe  the  efi"ect  of  gestures 
which  he  made.  His  idea  of  oratory 
was  that  in  some  respects  it  was  akin  to 
the  dramatic  art,  and  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful orator  must  in  a  measure  be  an 
actor." 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Conkling's  oratory  was  his  distinctness 
of  utterance.  Wherever  the  sound  of  his 
voice  could  be  heard,  the  words  could  be 
plainly  distinguished.  Asked  for  the 
secret  of  this  utterance,  he  once  said  : 

**That  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  element  of  chief 
importance,  to  successful  oratory.     Yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
more  easily  mastered  than  some  of  the- 
other  requirements.     It  is  very  simple.. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  vowels  in  every  word.     If 
you  take  care  of  the  vowels  the  con- 
sonants will    take   care  of   themselves.. 
For  instance,  take  the  sentence,  *Roll,. 
mighty  ocean,  roll  on  in  all  thy  grandeur,' 
and  speak  the  words  so  that  the  vowels 
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are  sounded  with  perfect  distinctness, 
and  you  will  find  that  any  person  within 
sound  of  your  voice  will  have  no  doubt 
about  what  you  have  said.  If  you  think 
of  becoming  a  public  speaker,  my  young 
friend,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
First  of  all,  be  sure  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  say,  that  you  have  a  message 
for  those  whom  you  propose  to  address. 
Let  it  be  your  own  thought,  and  not  the 
thought  of  anybody  else.  That  is  the 
corner-stone  of  oratory.  Without  that, 
no  matter  how  pleasing  a  speaker  you  may 
be,  you  are  after  all  nothing  more  than  a 
mimic,  as  the  actor  on  the  stage  is.  Next, 
be  careful  of  your  vowels.  An  oration  is 
worthless  unless  it  is  heard,  and  it  will 
not  be  heard  unless  you  watch  your 
vowels.  And  then  the  third  rule  is,  be 
individual.  Don*t  imitate  any  one  else, 
and  that  is  a  habit  acquired  only  by 
earnest,  watchful  discipline.*' 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  LAPUTA. 


BY  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


THE  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very 
large  room,  with  forty  pupils  about 
him.  After  salutation,  observing  me  to 
look  earnestly  upon  a  frame,  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  room,  he  said,  *'  Per- 
haps I  might  wonder  to  see  him  employed 
in  a  project  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge,  by  practical  mechanical  opera- 
tions. But  the  world  would  soon  be 
sensible  of  its  usefulness;  and  he  flattered 
himself,  that  a  more  noble,  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's 
head.  Every  one  knew  how  laborious 
the  usual  method  is  of  attaining  to  arts 
and  sciences;  whereas,  by  his  contriv- 
ance, the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  rea- 
sonable charge,  and  with  a  little  bodily 
labor,  might  write  books  in  philosophy, 
poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and 
theology,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  genius  or  study.'* 

He  then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  the 
sides  whereof  all  his  pupils  stood  in  ranks. 
It  was  twenty  feet  square,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies  was 
composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  die,  but  some  larger  than 
others.  They  were  all  linked  together 
by  slender  wires.  These  bits  of  wood 
were  covered,  on  every  square,  with 
paper  pasted  on   them ;   and    on    these 


papers  were  written  all  the  words  of  their 
language,  in  their  several  moods,  tenses, 
and  declensions,  but  without  any  order. 
The  professor  then  desired  me  to  observe; 
for  he  was  going  to  set  his  machine  at 
work.  The  pupils,  at  his  command, 
took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the 
edges  of  the  frame,  and,  giving  them  a 
sudden  turn,  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  si x-and- thirty  of  the  lads  to 
read  the  several  lines  softly,  as  they  ap- 
peared upon  the  frame ;  and,  where  they 
found  three  or  four  words  together  that 
might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dic- 
tated to  the  four  remaining  boys,  who 
were  scribes.  This  work  was  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  and,  at  every  turn, 
the  engine  was  so  contrived  that  the 
words  shifted  into  new  places,  as  the 
square  bits  of  wood  moved  upside  down. 

Six  hours  a  day  the  young  students 
were  employed  in  this  labor ;  and  the 
professor  showed  me  several  volumes  in 
large  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  to- 
gether, and,  out  of  those  rich  materials, 
to  give  the  world  a  complete  body  of 
all  arts  and  sciences ;  which,  however, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  ex- 
pedited, if  the  public  would  raise  a  fund 
for  making  and  employing  five  hundred 
such  frames  in  Lagoda,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their 
several  collections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  invention  had 
employed  all  his  thoughts  from  his  youth; 
that  he  had  emptied  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary into  his  frame,  and  made  the  strict- 
est computation  of  the  general  propor- 
tion there  is  in  books  between  the  num- 
ber of  particles,  nouns,  and  verbs,  and 
other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgment 
to  this  illustrious  person,  for  his  great 
communicativeness ;  and  promised,  if 
ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him 
justice,  as  the  sole  inventor  of  this  won- 
derful machine;  the  form  and  contrivance 
of  which  I  desired  to  delineate  on  paper. 
I  told  him,  although  it  was  the  custom 
of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inven- 
tions from  each  other,  who  had  thereby 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  became  a 
controversy  which  was  the  right  owner ; 
yet  I  would  take  such  caution,  that  he 
should  have  the  honor  entire,  without  a 
rival. 
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We  next  went  to  the  school  of  lan- 
guages, where  three  professors  sat  in  con- 
sultation upon  improving  that  of  their 
own  country. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  dis- 
course, by  cutting  the  polysyllables  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  leaving  out 
verbs  and  participles,  because,  in  reality, 
all  things  imaginable  are  but  nouns. 

The  other  project  was  a  scheme  for 
entirely  abolishing  all  words  whatsoever, 
and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  advantage 
in  point  of  health,  as  well  as  brevity. 
For  it  is  plain  that  every  word  that  we 
speak  is,  in  some  degree,  a  diminution 
of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and,  conse- 
quently, contributes  to  the  shortening  of 
our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore 
offered,  that,  since  words  are  o;ily  names 
for  things,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such 
things  as  were  necessary  to  express  a  par- 
ticular business  they  are  to  discourse  on. 
And  this  invention  would  certainly  have 
taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate, 
had  not  threatened  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
unless  they  might  be  allowed  the  liberty 
to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the 
manner  of  their  forefathers  ;  such  con- 
stant irreconcilable  enemies  to  science  are 
the  common  people. 

However,  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  wise  adhere  to  the  new  scheme  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  by  things,  which  has 
only  this  inconvenience  attending  it, 
that,  if  a  man's  business  be  very  great, 
and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged, 
in  proportion,  to  carry  a  greater  bundle 
of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can 
afford  one  or  two  strong  servants  to 
attend  him.  I  have  often  beheld  two  of 
these  sages  almost  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among 
us  ;  who,  when  they  meet  in  the  street, 
would  lay  down  their  loads,  open  their 
sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an  hour 
together,  then  put  up  their  implements, 
help  each  other  to  resume  their  burdens, 
and  take  their  leave. 

But,  for  short  conversations,  a  man 
may  carry  implements  in  his  pockets, 
and  under  his  arms,  enough  to  supply 
him ;  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at 
a  loss.  Therefore  the  rooin,  where  com- 
pany meet  who  practice  this  art,  is  full 
of  all  things,  which  are  to  be  had  ready 
at  hand,  requisite  to  furnish  matter  for 
this  kind  of  artificial  converse. 


MEMORY  GEMS. 


A  TEACHER  said  to  me  not  long  ago, 
**  I'm  going  to  teach  the  children  to 
recite  that  little  poem  about  the  kitty:  it 
will  sound  so  cunning  when  we  have 
visitors."  I  smiled  sweetly  but  sadly, 
and  said  nothing  ;  how  could  I  ? 

That  evening  I  looked  over  my  vol- 
umes of  poetry  to  see  if  I  could  find 
something  that  would  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  **  sounding  cunning  "  and  be- 
ing a  real  benefit  to  the  children  as  well. 
Is  it  our  business  to  entertain  visitors  at 
the  expense  of  the  child's  culture  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  ? 

I  have  spent  much  time  recently  in 
visiting  schools,  and  I  find  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  somewhere  on  their  pro- 
grams five  or  ten  minutes  each  day  de- 
voted to  memory  gems.  Frequently  I 
am  entertained  by  a  poem  recited  in 
concert,  about  a  cat  or  grasshopper,  a 
few  desultory  quotations  from  the  Bible 
which  are  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  children  (which  the  teachers  are 
bound  by  law  not  to  explain),  and  a  song 
describing  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
form our  toilets.  Is  this  in  any  way 
elevating  or  ennobling?  Do  you  find 
any  gems  in  the  collection?  Gems  are 
precious,  valuable,  worth  possessing  and 
keeping ;  paste  is  an  imitation  of  the  gem 
easily  distinguished  by  the  practiced  eye. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  went  to 
the  library  with  pencil  and  paper,  looked 
over  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Ingelow,  etc., 
and  made  a  list  of  all  the  poems  which  I 
thought  the  children  could  learn  and 
understand,  and  which  would  give  them 
a  higher  standard  of  poetry  than  most 
of  them  were  able  to  get  at  home. 

The  result  was  astonishing  ;  try  it.  I 
found  at  least  twenty  beauty- giving 
poems,  and  I  know  now,  by  experience, 
that  the  children  love  them.  The  babies 
in  our  first  grade  lisp  **The  Baby,"  by 
George  MacDonald.  You  should  see 
their  **  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss;"  it 
is  **  cunning  '*  and  the  poem  is  a  classic. 

In  the  second  grade  the  children  are 
learning  Jean  Ingelow's  Seven  Times 
One.  It  will  serve  a  double  purpose  be- 
cause, besides  being  a  rare  gem,  it  will 
be  a  good  peg  on  which  to  hang  many 
lessons.  Our  elementary  science  has 
tanght  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
fancy  that  she  has  done  something  wrong 
in  heaven,  so  **  God  has  hidden  her  face," 
adds  beauty  to  the  otherwise  bare  fact. 
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Our  third  grade  has  mastered  The 
Brown  Thrush,  by  Lucy  Larcom,  and  the 
little  German  lullaby,  Sleep,  Baby, 
Sleep  !  We  mean  to  try  The  Children's 
Hour,  by  Longfellow,  next. 

Are  we  not  too  selfish  with  those 
prettily  bound  volumes  of  poetry  on  our 
book  shelves,  and  too  generous  with  the 
educational  papers  on  our  tables  ?  Let  us 
introduce  the  children  to  some  of  the 
authors  we  know  and  love,  instead  of 
teaching  them  poetry  with  poor  rhyme 
and  worse  rhythm,  written  by  persons  of 
whom  we  know  nothing.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  gems  versus  paste,  and  it  will 
be  useless  to  vote,  for  every  one  knows 
that  teachers  are  fond  of  diamonds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  poems  that 
seem  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  primary 
grades  :  The  Baby,  by  George  McDonald. 
The  Children's  Hour,  by  Longfellow. 
Seven  Times  One,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
Seven  Times  Two,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
The  Brown  Thrush,  by  Lucy  Larcom. 
All  Things  Beautiful,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
The  Captain's  Daughter,  by  James  T. 
Fields.  Daybreak,  by  Longfellow. 
Barbara  Freitchie,  by  Whittier.  First 
Snowfall,  by  Lowell.  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep, 
from  the  German.  Little  Birdie,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson.  The  Brook,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest, 
by  Maria  Child.  Thanksgiving  Day, 
by  Maria  Child.  The  Children  in  the 
Moon,  Anon.  Good-night  and  Good- 
morning,  by  Lord  Houghton.  In  School 
days,  by  John  G.  Whittier. — Educator, 


ART  OF  NOT  HEARING. 


Ths  happy  art  of  not  hearing  should 
be  learned  by  all.  There  are  so  many 
things  which  it  is  painful  to  hear,  very 
many  which,  if  heard,  will  disturb  the 
temper,  corrupt  simplicity  and  modesty, 
detract  from  contentment  and  happiness. 
If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent  passion  and 
calls  all  manner  of  names,  at  the  first 
words  we  should  shut  our  ears  and  hear 
no  more.  If  in  a  quiet  voyage  of  life  we 
find  ourselves  caught  in  one  of  these  do- 
mestic whirlwinds  of  scolding,  we  should 
shut  our  ears  as  a  sailor  would  furl  his 
sail,  and,  making  all  tight,  scud  before 
the  gale.  If  a  hot,  restless  man  begins 
to  inflame  our  feelings,  we  should  con- 
sider what  mischief  the  fiery  sparks  may 
do  in  our  magazine  below,  where  our 
temper  is  kept,  and  instantly  close  the 


door.  Often  if  all  the  petty  things  said 
of  a  man  by  heedless  and  ill-natured 
idlers  were  brought  home  with  him,  he 
would  become  a  mere  walking  pin- 
cushion stuck  full  of  sharp  remarks.  If 
we  would  be  happy,  when  among  good 
men  we  should  open  our  ears;  when 
among  bad  men,  shut  them.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  hear  what  our  neighbors 
say  about  our  children,  what  our  rivals  say 
about  our  business,  our  dress  or  our  affairs. 


NATURE  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 


BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


{CONFESS  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about 
the  good  of  any  direct  attempt  to  teach 
children  to  **see  nature.'*  The  question 
with  me  would  be  rather  how  to  treat 
them  or  lead  them  so  that  they  would  not 
lose  the  love  of  nature  which,  as  children, 
they  already  have.  Every  girl  and  every 
boy  up  to  a  certain  age  loves  nature  and 
has  a  quick  eye  for  the  curious  and 
interesting  things  in  the  fields  and  woods. 
But  as  they  grow  older  and  the  worldly 
habit  of  mind  grows  upon  them,  they  lose 
this  love  ;  this  interest  in  nature  becomes 
only  so  much  inert  matter  to  them.  The 
boy  may  keep  up  his  love  of  fishing  and 
of  sport,  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with 
certain  phases  of  nature,  but  the  girl 
gradually  loses  all  interest  in  out-door 
things. 

I  would  never  think  of  inspiring  a  child 
with  an  abiding  love  of  flowers  by  teach- 
ing him  or  her  botany  from  a  book.  I 
think  if  there  is  anything  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  whole  subject  hateful 
to  a  child,  it  is  the  cold-blooded  technical 
study  of  it.  The  child  is  a  poet,  and  it 
is  not  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  the 
flower  that  he  wants,  but  what  the  flower 
stands  for,  the  delight  of  finding  it,  and 
the  many  things  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Whet  the  curiosity  of  the  child 
if  possible;  let  the  interest  keep  ahead  of 
the  knowledge. 

If  I  were  a  teacher  I  would  make  ex- 
cursions into  the  country  with  my  child- 
ren; we  would  picnic  together  under  the 
trees,  and  I  would  contrive  some  way  to 
give  them  a  little  live  botany.  They 
should  see  how  much  a  flower  meant  to 
me.  What  we  find  out  ourselves  tastes 
so  good  !  I  would  so  far  as  possible  let 
the  child  be  his  own  teacher.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry — awaken  that  in  him  if  you 
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can — if  you  cannot,  the  case  is  about 
hopeless. 

I  think  that  love  of  nature  which  be- 
comes a  precious  boon  and  solace  in  life, 
does  not  as  as  a  rule  show  itself  in  the 
youth.  The  youth  is  a  poet  in  feeling, 
and  yet  generally  he  does  not  care  for 
poetry.  He  is  like  a  bulb — rich  in  those 
substances  that  are  to  make  the  future 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  plant. 

As  he  becomes  less  a  poet  in  his  un- 
conscious life,  he  will  take  more  and  more 
to  poetry  as  embodied  in  literary  forms. 
In  the  same  way  as  he  recedes  from 
nature,  as  from  his  condition  of  youthful 
savagery,  he  is  likely  to  find  more  and 
more  interest  in  the  wild  life  about  him. 
Do  not  force  a  knowledge  of  natural 
things  upon  him  too  young. 


PEDAGOGY  OF  READING. 


BY  ELMKR  W.  GAVINS,  CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY. 


GOOD  reading,  like  good  talking,  is  ex- 
pressive. The  intensity  of  the  thought 
and  the  feeling  of  the  author  is  manifest 
in  the  voice.  A  good  criticism  on  much 
of  the  poor  reading  that  we  hear  is  that 
it  is  too  level,  there  is  not  sufficient  stimu- 
lation to  produce  varied  and  natural  ex- 
pression. To  relieve  this  monotony  is  a 
problem  for  the  teacher  of  reading. 

We  have  hung  upon  the  walls  of  our 
pedagogical  dispensary  some  very  good 
mottoes— panaceas  for  all  the  ills  of  read- 
ing. '*  Simply  read  as  you  talk.'*  *'See 
the  picture  yourself,  then  make  us  see 
it. ' '  *  •  Give  attention  to  the  thought  side 
and  expression  will  take  care  of  itself.*' 
These  we  prescribe  daily  to  our  classes, 
but  poor  reading  is  still  epidemic.  Let 
us  try  some  specifics. 

We  notice  that  often  there  is  a  phrase 
or  a  clause  in  a  sentence  which  interrupts 
the  regular  flow  of  thought.  We  notice 
contrasted  ideas,  transitions  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  greater  or  less  degree,  even 
to  the  dash,  where  the  change  is  often 
abrupt  and  radical.  If  due  attention 
were  given  to  all  such  cases  to  secure 
suitable  rendering,  the  dead  level  might 
be  broken  up  into  a  nimble  expression 
pleasing  to  the  ear  and  helpful  to  the 
understanding. 

When  one  phrase  or  clause  follows  and 
grows  out  of  another  and  all  are  co- 
ordinate, it  is  easier  to  read  correctly 


than  when  subordinate  modifiers  come  in. 
In  a  series  of  co-ordinate  elements  the 
tone-color  is  about  the  same  for  each. 
Take  the  following  example,  from 
Matthew  AtnolcPs  **Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum:** 

**  He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 
And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left  his  tent. 
And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog, 
Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa*s  tent.** 

Read  this  correctly  and  note  how  on 
each  successive  phrase  th^  voice  rises  to 
about  the  same  pitch  and  varies  little  if 
any  in  quality.     Take  another  example: 

**  Do  all  the  good  you  can,  to  all  the  people 
you  can,  as  long  as  ever  you  can,  in  every  place 
you  can." 

Such  Straightforward  sentences,  the 
parts  of  which  being  all  on  the  same 
plane,  are  more  easily  read  than  those  in 
which  the  main  thought  is  interrupted 
by  modifying  phrases  or  clauses,  and,  as 
is  often  the  case,  by  modifiers  of  modifi- 
ers. 

The  parenthetical  clause  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  (from  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac)  requires,  of  course,  a  different 
movement  and  quality  of  voice  from  the 
other  part  of  the  sentence. 

* '  Now  when  there  is  rain  overhead  (which 
frequently  happens  when  the  wind  is  at  N.  E.), 
the  cities  and  places  on  the  earth  below,  are 
certainly  under  watery 

Parenthetical  expressions,  as  a  rule,  are 
merely  explanatory  and  subordinate; 
hence  the  reader  by  the  modulation  of 
the  voice,  should  make  the  subordination 
apparent. 

But  subordinate  expressions  are  not 
always  put  in  parenthesis — in  fact  almost 
never.  It  remains  for  the  reader  by  a 
penetration  of  the  thought  to  discern 
what  is  principal  and  what  is  subordinate 
and  give  meet  expression  to  each.  I  say 
meet  expression,  for  if .  an  interjected 
phrase  or  clause  gives  the  kernel  of  the 
thought,  it  should  be  made  principal  in 
expression,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

"  Full  soon  the  aspirant  of  the  plow. 

The  prompt,  the  brave, 
Slept,  tuith  the  obscurest. 

In  the  low  and  silent  grave.*' 

Or, 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

I  do  not  presume  to  give  any  rule  for 
the  reading  of  such  sentences,  (forbid 
that  any  reading  should  be  done  by  rule. 
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except  the  very  general  one  that  what  is 
important  in  thought  should  be  made 
prominent  in  expression,  and  vice  versa). 
Several  persoris  might  read  differently 
the  above  sentence  and  each  read  well, 
but  each  would  have  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  the  importance  of  the  re- 
strictive clause,  **that  hath  no  music  in 
himself."  And  it  must  be  done  by  some 
modification  of  the  voice,  by  emphasis, 
either  of  time  or  of  force;  or  of  change  in 
tone-color;  or  by  both. 

In  sentences  where  there  are  modifiers 
of  modifiers  an  additional  degree  of  modu- 
lation is  required.     Example: 

"The  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknoivn  to  fame ^ 
So  many  tnonarchs  since  had  born  the  name, 
Had  a  great  beli*  hung  in  the  market 

PLACE." 

To  read  this  sentence  well,  one  must 
hold  in  mind  three  degrees  of  thought  at 
the  same  time.  The  mental  attitude 
toward  each  is  distinct,  and  in  reading, 
the  quality  of  voice  should  show  each 
different  from  the  other  two.  The 
structure  of  a  sentence  should  be  studied, 
the  meaning  of  each  part  appreciated, 
and,  in  reading,  voice  modulated  to  a 
quality  befitting  not  only  the  thought 
but  the  emotion  behind  it.  Phrases  and 
clauses,  like  tubs,  must  stand  each  on 
its  own  bottom.  Note,  in  each  of  the 
following  examples,  the  degrees  of 
thought,  and  consider  how  necessary  a 
nimble  and  varied  expression  is  to  a 
reader  who  would  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

**  There,  too,  a  son,  his  joy  and  pride 
[Not  three  weeks  past  the  striphng  died  J 
Lies  gathered  to  his  father's  side." 

**  Though  I  hear,  beneath  my  study,  like  a 
fluttering  of  wings,  the  voices  of  children." 

"It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  believing  that 
there  are  certain  pK)ints  of  superiority  in  modern 
artists,  and  especially  in  one  or  two  of  their 
number,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  under- 
stood except  by  those  who  are  hardly  in  posi- 
tion to  justify  them  in  expressing  their  convic- 
tion, to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
artists  of  ancient  and  modem  times." 

It  may  not  always  be  easy  to  make  a 
child  appreciate  involved  sentences  (I 
should  not  attempt  examples  like  the 
last).  By  looking  through  the  reader  for 
good  illustrations,  marking  them,  and 
then  designing  the  pages  on  a  fly  leaf, 
we  may  have  examples  ready.  Should 
we  not  avoid  as  much  as  possible  calling 
attention  to  phrasing,  and  modulation, 
and  tone-color,  and  technic  (that  is  the 


pedagogy  of  it);  but  rather  try  to  impress 
by  our  manner  of  questioning  that  the 
shades  of  thought  must  be  distinguished? 
Then  ask  a  pupil  to  tell  it.  Tell  it  so 
that  the  class  will  understand  all  that  he 
sees  and  feels  in  the  sentence.  The  con- 
sideration of  contrasts  and  transitions  as 
a  means  toward  adequate  expression 
must  be  deferred  till  another  time. 


PUNCTUATION  LESSONS. 


BY  ANNA  JOHNSON. 


SEPARATE  lessons  in  teaching  the  use 
of  punctuation  marks  will  be  found 
useful.  Let  the  pupils  write  a  list  of 
questions  until  they  become  perfect  in  the 
use  of  the  interrogation  mark. 

Then  a  list  of  statements  for  the  use  of 
the  period;  and  some  abbreviations,  those 
of  the  state,  U.  S. ,  and  others  familiar. 

Suggest  sentences  for  the  exclamation 
mark:  **If  a  thing  is  pretty  or  pleases 
you  very  much,  what  do  you  say  ?'*  **  If 
you  hear  a  sound  and  want  some  one  else 
to  hear  it;  or  you  hurt  yourself;  or  a  fire 
breaks  out,  etc.,  what  mark  should  be 
used  after  each?*'  When  that  is  well 
understood,  see  how  many  sentences  the 
pupils  can  write  using  the  proper  mark. 

Let  them  write  a  sentence  naming  as 
many  things  that  are  round  as  they  can 
think  of;  things  bright;  things  sharp; 
thus  learning  the  use  of  the  comma.  Ask 
them  to  write  a  list  of  the  things  in  their 
desks.  What  features  has  a  face  ?  what 
parts  has  a  body  ? 

Have  them  write  a  list  of  common 
names  using  small  letters,  then  a  list  of 
proper  names  using  capitals. 

The  proper  use  of  a  and  an,  also  irreg- 
ular verbs,  may  be  taught,  as  shown  in 
**  Education  by  Doing. '* 

A  few  minutes  of  drill  may  be  succeeded 
by  many  minutes  of  busy  work. 

For  review,  one  sentence  can  be  changed 
so  that  several  marks  may  be  used.  Have 
them  state  something,  as,  It  rained  veiy 
fast  yesterday.  They  will  see  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  period. 

Let  them  change  it  into  a  question: 
Did  it  rain  very  fast  yesterday  ? 

Exclamation:  How  very  fast  it  rained 
yesterday ! 

Quotation:  Mary  said,  **It  rained  very 
fast  yesterday.'* 

Such  lessons  will  be  found  very  inter- 
esting to  children,  and  will  fix  in  their 
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minds  the  proper  marks  and  expressions. 
It  is  better  to  let  them  depend  upon  their 
own  observation,  and  merely  to  correct 
their  eflforts.  By- and -by  they  will  see 
the  why  without  being  told  any  rule.  It 
is  better  io  feel  grammar  than  to  know  it. 
— School  Journal,  . 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 


BY  ANNIE  BLIZA  HUDSON. 


A  FEW  weeks  since  Mulvaney*s  sub- 
lime picture  of  ** Sheridan's  Ride" 
was  unveiled  in  the  Hotel  Lafayette, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  unveiling  naturally 
brings  to  the  mind  of  the  patriotic  Amer- 
ican the  stirring  lines  written  by  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  yet  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts  concerning  its  origm.  From  an  his- 
torical standpoint  the  lines  are  strikingly 
incorrect,  but  nevertheless  they  thrill  the 
heart  of  every  son  of  Columbia. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar. 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan — twenty  miles  away. 

And  wilder  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thundering  along  the  horizon's  bar. 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 
As  he  tiiought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 
And  Sheridan — twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good  broad  highway  leading  down; 
And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning 

light 
A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night. 
Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight — 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 
He  stretched  away  with  the  utmost  speed ; 
Hills  rose  and  fell— but  his  heart  was  gay. 
With  Sheridan— fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  these  swift  hoofs,  thunder- 
ing bouth. 

The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's 
mouth 

Or  the  trail  of  a  comet  sweeping  faster  and 
faster. 

Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doonf  of  disaster, 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the 
master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their 
walls. 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls. 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to 
full  play 

With  Shendan— only  ten  miles  away. 


Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 
And  the  steed  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace 

ire. 
Swept  on  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire. 
But  lo!  he  is  reaching  his  heart's  desire — 
He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring 

fray, 
With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

What  was  done — what  to  do — ^a  glance  told 

him  both. 
Then  striking  his  spurs  with  a  muttered 

oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of 

huzzas. 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course 

there,  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to 

pause. 
With  loam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger 

was  gray; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  his  red  nostrils' 

play 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 
*'  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day! " 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky— 
The  American  soldier's  temple  of  fame — 
There,  with  the  glorious  General's  name. 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
**  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester — twenty  miles  away! " 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  this 
thrilling  poem  was  written  in  only  three 
hours,  but  such  was  the  case.  Just  after 
Sheridan's  victory  at  Cedar  Creek,  Har- 
pers  Weekly  published  on  its  front  page 
a  striking  picture  of  the  General.  The 
picture  represents  him  on  his  black 
charger,  Rieuzi,  dashing  down  to  Win- 
chester, **to  save  the  aay."  A  copy  of 
this  was  exhibited  in  the  window  of  Wis- 
well's  Art  store  in  Cincinnati,  and  Read 
having  seen  it,  picked  up  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  when  he  reached  the  rooms  of  the 
Sketch  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  dashed  off  the  first  few  lines;  then 
reading  them  to  some  other  members  of 
the  club  who  were  present,  he  asked  their 
opinion.  Their  enthusiasm  was  un- 
bounded, and  J.  B.  McCormick  asked 
permission  to  take  the  poem  out  to  James 
R.  Murdock,  who  was  then  living  at 
Avondale,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Queen 
City,  and  who  was  that  night  to  read  at 
an  entertainment  to  be  given  at  Pike's 
Opera  House,  the  proceeds  of  the  enter- 
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tainment  to  be  used  in  furnishing  com- 
forts to  the  Union  soldiers. 

Murdock  was  one  of  the  best  actors  of 
the  day,  and  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
not  pursue  his  profession  until  the  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  South  ended, 
and  in  the  meantime  confined  his  efforts 
to  recitations.  McCormick  knew  this, 
and  knew  of  Murdock' s  fierce  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  and  it  almost  seemed  an  in- 
spiration that  he  should  think  of  this  man 
as  being  the  means  of  bringing  **  Sheri- 
dan's Ride**  before  the  public.  He  says 
'*When  Murdock  read  the  lines  his  face 
became  glorified,  and  he  cried,  *  Take  me 
to  Read.  Can  he  finish  it  this  evening? 
He  must,  he  must,  for  I'll  recite  it  at 
Pike's  to-night.'*' 

When  they  reached  the  club-rooms. 
Read  had  just  completed  the  poem,  and 
the  actor  soon  had  the  lines  committed 
to  memory.  When  the  clock  chimed 
eight,  the  house  was  crowded,  and  when 
the  evening  was  half  spent  Murdock  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  holding  in  one  hand 
the  American  flag.  In  his  most  thrilling 
tones  he  began, 

**  Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day  " 

and  when  he  reached 

**  The  road  from  Winchester  town  ** 

he  laid  the  flag  on  a  table  near  by,  then 
with  body  bent  forward  and  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  he  were  a  jockey  urging  a 
sure  winner  to  victory,  his  whole  body 
quivering  with  excitement,  his  face  in- 
tense in  its  earnestness  as  he  shouted, 

"  With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away  " 

he  brought  the  picture  so  forcibly  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  that  with  one  ac- 
cord the  entire  audience  rose  and  with  a 
mighty  shout  brought  the  recitation  to  a 
temporary  halt;   and  when 

**  He  dashed  down  the  line  *mid  a  storm  of 

huzzahs, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course 

there,  because 
The  sight  of  a  master  compelled  it  to  pause, ' ' 

women  sobbed  hysterically  and  men's 
tears  flowed  unchecked  over  bronzed 
cheeks.  Never  in  Cincinnati  had  such  a 
scene  been  witnessed,  and  few  have  since 
seen  such  an  expression  of  human  feel- 
ing exhibited.  This  story,  told  by  one 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  will  certainly 
prove  an  addition  to  the  war  literature 
of  our  beloved  country. — Popular  Edu- 
cator, 


ON  TEACHING  SPELLING. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  diffculties  we  have 
in  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  found 
in  the  numerous  small  and  apparently 
simple  words  which,  though  pronounced 
alike,  are  spelled  differently.  A  great 
many  of  these  pairs  of  words  come  within 
the  First  Book  work,  and  they  are  con- 
stant stumbling-blocks. 

At  one  time  we  taught  the  words  to- 
gether, impressed  the  differences  in 
meaning,  and  trusted  to  memory  to 
prompt  the  correct  use.  In  the  special 
lesson  this  plan  seemed  to  be  successful, 
but  when  the  words  were  used  in  compo- 
sitions and  story  writing  the  meanings 
became  sadly  confused,  and  the  correct 
use  seemed  in  general  the  result  of  a  good 
guess. 

Of  late  we  have  adopted  another 
method,  and  have  found  it  very  satis- 
factory. Instead  of  connecting  the  words 
and  teaching  them  on  the  same  day,  we 
separate  them  by  a  considerable  time. 
For  instance  we  teach  the  spelling  and 
use  of  the  word  pail^  and  not  until  four 
or  five  weeks  have  passed  do  we  give 
special  attention  to  the  word  paU,  But 
more  important  that  the  separation  is  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word.  We  try  to  fix 
the  form  by  using  it  in  every  possible 
connection.  After  discussing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  use  of  the  object  it 
names,  etc.,  we  dictate  the  following 
short  sentences:  I  have  a  pail.  That  is 
a  milk  pail.  Tom  has  a  tin  pail.  That 
pail  is  made  of  wood.  Get  a  pail  of 
water.  The  pail  is  empty.  Fred  upset 
a  pail  of  milk.  Hang  the  pail  on  the 
pump.    That  is  a  pail  of  butter,  etc. 

According  to  the  old  method  we  would 
next  take  up  the  word  pale.  However, 
we  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  take  in- 
stead the  word  write. 

Sentences:  I  can  write.  Can  you  write  ? 
You  may  write  a  story.  I  write  with  a 
pen.  We  write  on  slates.  I  write  on 
paper.  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter.  I 
can  write  my  name. 

As  other  exercises  and  new  words  are 
given,  we  try  to  use  the  words  previously 
taught  as  much  as  possible.  The  next 
word  might  be  there. 

Sentences:  Go  there.  Look  there. 
Sit  there.  Write  there.  Set  the  pail 
there.  There  is  the  pail.  There  is 
mother.    I  will  go  there  to-morrow.    Can 
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you  take  a  pail  of  butter  there?  The 
milk  is  there  in  the  pail. 

Week:  Seven  days  make  one  week. 
Tom  came  last  week.  I  will  go  next 
week.  My  birthday  is  next  week.  Fred 
was  sick  last  week.  There  are  four 
weeks  in  a  month.  I  shall  write  next 
week. 

Following  these  lessons  would  come 
similar  ones  on  the  words  meet,  see,  knew, 
hear,  some,  ^n^  flower.  It  would  then  be 
advisable  to  teach  the  word  pale,  mean- 
ing of  a  whitish  appearance. 

Sentences:  You  are  pale.  Grace  has  a 
pale  face.  That  boy  looks  pale.  You 
are  not  pale.     This  is  a  pale  blue. 

Right:  You  are  right.  I  am  right. 
Do  what  is  right.  That  is  the  right  way. 
You  did  right  to  go  there.  Is  it  right  to 
do  that  ?    It  is  not  right. 

Their:  Their  dog  was  lost.  Their 
house  was  burned.  Their  father  was 
away.  Is  that  their  horse  ?  Their  books 
were  lost.     Their  hats  were  torn. 

Weak:  That  child  is  weak.  My  sister 
is  weak.  This  is  weak  tea.  I  am  not 
weak,  I  am  strong.  I  feel  weak.  The 
old  man  is  weak.  That  lamb  is  weak. 
Tom  looks  pale  and  weak. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  which 
the  dictation  exercises  involve  seems  to 
impress  the  spelling  more  eflfectively  than 
any  amount  of  talking  about  the  meaning 
would,  while  the  separating  tends  un- 
doubtedly to  impress  the  form. — Cana- 
dian Teacher. 


CHILDREN  AS  BOOK-OWNERS. 


THESE  latter  days  see  great  attention 
paid  to  literature  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Assignments  of  work  in  reading 
are  almost  as  common  as  courses  of  study 
in  arithmetic.  The  theory  prevails  that 
if  the  pupil  can  only  be  induced  to  read 
good  books  his  intellectual  salvation  is 
assured.  This  belief,  though  extreme,  is 
not  to  be  deplored,  for  much  will  be  ac- 
complished through  its  means;  but  in 
connection  with  it,  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  awaken  in  pupils  a  desire  to  ouun 
good  books. 

Children  as  well  as  older  people  often 
read  trashy  books  because  they  have 
nothing  else  on  hand.  If  they  occasion- 
ally long  to  read  something  worthy  of 
perusal,  perchance  the  desire  is  gone  be- 
fore it  can  be  gratified,  and  it  may  only 
recur  with  diminishing  strength.   Happy 


is  the  child,  or  adult,  who  can  turn  at 
any  moment,  even  to  a  small  shelf  of  real 
books,  which  he  has  proved  may  be  read 
over  and  over  again  with  no  abatement 
of  interest  or  profit. 

Again,  many  of  our  pupils,  even  the 
well-to-do,  come  from  homes  where  books 
form  no  part  of  the  house  furnishings. 
As  the  family  finances  flourished,  the  old 
furniture  was  banished  and  replaced  with 
would-be-artistic  products  of  modem  in- 
genuity. Draperies,  rugs,  pictures,  adorn 
the  house.  There  is  a  certain  taste  that 
we  can  acquire  by  induction.  The  mer- 
chants, too,  will  supply  it  for  a  consider- 
ation. But  books,  other  than  an  osten- 
tatious family  Bible,  are  not  to  be  seen. 
Surely,  if  there  is  to  be  any  leaven  of  cul- 
ture in  that  house,  the  children  must  fur- 
nish it,  and  they  can  get  it  only  from  you, 
O  teacher. 

In  this  day — better  than  all  the  **good 
old  days'* — quite  substantial  editions  of 
standard  works  can  be  bought  at  an 
astonishingly  low  price,  and  they  are 
easily  within  the  reach  of  pupils  who 
have  even  a  little  pocket  money,  or  whose 
parents  are  willing  to  purchase  for  them. 
The  other  day  I  stopped  to  look  at  a 
book-seller's  window  and  found  it  filled 
with  copies  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  at 
thirty  cents  each.  They  were  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth  and  fit  for  any  one's 
shelves.  Now,  I  did  not  need  a  copy, 
but  I  said  to  myself,  **I'll  buy  one  just 
to  show  it  to  the  scholars  and  let  them 
see  what  a  good  book  can  be  bought  for 
only  thirty  cents."  After  I  had  shown  it 
to  the  school,  I  said,  **  If  there  are  any  of 
you  who  do  not  own  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
able work,  it  seems  to  me  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  get  it,  for  I  never  knew  it 
so  cheap  before.  Of  course,  paper-bound 
books  can  always  be  gotten  cheaply,  but 
they  are  unsatisfactory,  for  they  are  not 
durable  and  cannot  be  a  life-time  posses- 
sion and  a  perpetual  comfort  to  you. 
One's  books  smile  down  upon  one  from 
their  shelves  as  so  many  friends."  After 
two  or  three  days  I  asked  if  any  had 
bought  copies  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
masterpiece,  and  I  found  that  six  or  eight 
had  done  so. 

Pupils  who  belong  to  the  Book -a- Month 
Club  are  urged  as  strongly  as  is  judicious 
to  purchase  the  books  they  have  chosen 
for  their  monthly  reading.  Several  in- 
centives are  brought  into  play.  They 
are  told  that  these  books  will  all  their 
lives  be  a  pleasant  memento  of  this  their 
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last  year  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  they  write  neatly 
on  the  fly-leaf,  ^'Read  — -,  i8 — ,  while 
a  member  of  the  Book-a-Month  Club  at 

School.*'     Then    suggestions    are 

given  them  as  to  the  marking  of  books 
and  the  indexing  of  marked  passages  on 
the  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  scholars  take  readily  to  all  these 
suggestions.     They  like  them. 

If  scholars  leave  the  grammar  school 
with  a  fondness  for  good  reading,  and 
with  the  nucleus  of  a  library  of  their  own, 
the  teacher  may  be  pardoned  if  her  heart 
swells  with  pride,  and  if  she  repeats  to 
herself  the  pleasing  verdict,  **  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  the  plaudit  is  not  well 
deserved  ? — Intelligence, 


BUSY-W^ORK. 


BY  IDA  M.  BARNES. 


ALL  busy- work  that  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  carries  with  it  some 
proportion  of  instruction;  and  the  older 
the  pupil,  the  greater  that  proportion 
should  be,  till  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
busy-work  as  such  need  no  longer  be 
given.  * 

Before  that  time,  what  work  shall  we 
put  into  the  hands  of  these  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  who  must  be  enabled  to 
occupy  themselves  profitably,  while  we 
do  our  best  with  the  classes  under  in- 
struction? Let  us  consider  first,  some 
kinds  of  busy-work  for  those  scholars 
who  will  soon  be  past  the  need  of  it. 
Their  work  will  be  largely  with  slate  and 
pencil,  and  will  supplement  their  regular 
studies. 

Limit  the  class  to  some  number  of 
straight  lines,  say  three,  and  ask  who  can 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  figures 
drawn  with  three  lines.  A  bettet  way 
than  to  spend  time  in  explaining  is  to  go 
to  the  board  yourself  and  sketch  some 
simple  figure,  saying:  *'  I  only  used  three 
lines.  Who  can  draw  a  picture  of  some- 
thing else  with  three  lines?*'  Some  pupil 
volunteers,  and  you  soon  have  an  illus- 
tration on  the  board  of  the  work  required. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  say:  **Take  your 
slates  and  pencils.  You  don't  know  how 
many  diflferent  figures  you  can  draw  with 
three  lines."  After  your  pupils  have  in- 
vestigated the  possibilities  of  three  lines, 
which  will  perhaps  occupy  the  spare  mo- 


ments of  several  days,  take  four  lines, 
then  five,  etc. ,  You  can  afiford  to  spend 
time  enough  to  pass  down  the  aisles, 
glancing  at  the  slates;  you  can  give  a 
word  of  commendation  to  any  especially- 
happy  thought.  But  if  you  neglect  every- 
body else,  don't  forget  an  approving- 
word  or  look  for  the  dull  one  who  has 
laboriously  produced  five  figures,  while 
the  bright  one  has  sketched  fifty. 

Another  day,  divide  your  class  into 
three  or  four  sections.  **  Now  I'm  going 
to  send  all  the  scholars  in  section  first  into 
a  grocery  store,  and  they  may  write  me  a 
list  of  names  of  articles  which  they  see 
for  sale.  To  whose  store  shall  I  send  you, 
Tommy?  Those  in  section  second  are 
going  to  a  hardware  store  for  me;  and 
those  in  section  third,  may  visit  a  jewelry 
store."  You  will  probably  have  to  write 
'* kerosene"  and  **saleratus"  on  the 
board.  I  once  observed  on  a  **  grocery  " 
slate  the  name  of  a  commodity  which  I 
fancied  must  be  something  entirely  new. 
It  was  spelled  sc-h-e-a-s,  but  the  boy  on 
whose  slate  it  appeared  promptly  pro- 
nounced it  cheese.  In  the  same  way  the 
class  may  be  sent  to  a  farm,  to  the  fair, 
out  for  a  ride,  etc. 

Another  plan,  for  scholars  who  have 
begun  the  study  of  geography:  Have 
them  lay  tissue  paper  on  the  map  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  with  a  pencil 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  continent  and 
the  surrounding  circle.  Then  with  a  pin 
have  them  prick  the  outlines  thus  traced 
on  the  tissue  paper.  This  perforated 
paper  held  to  the  board  and  gently  patted 
with  an  eraser  full  of  chalk -dust,  will 
give  on  the  board  a  faint  but  accurate 
outline  of  the  copied  map.  Here  again 
your  colored  crayons  come  into  play  in 
filling  in  the  countries  and  making  the 
ocean  ''deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  assign  a  certain 
section  of  the  board  to  these  gay  little 
maps,  and  leave  them  on  for  a  week  at 
least.  Another  idea  is  to  write  three  or 
four  suggestive  words  on  the  board,  and 
then  ask  for  stories  to  be  written  contain- 
ing these  words.  The  variety  and  inge- 
nuity of  stories  composed  in  this  way  are 
quite  remarkable. 

Younger  scholars  may  find  employ- 
ment in  translating  into  the  Roman  nota- 
tion a  column  of  figures  which  you  have 
placed  on  the  board  in  the  Arabic. 

The  old  play  of  word-making .  may  be 
utilized  in  the  school-room.  Write  some 
word  of  two  or  three  syllables  on  the 
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board,  and  spend  a  minute  or  two  in 
writing  under  it  little  words  formed  from 
the  letters  contained  in  the  larger  one. 
Let  the  pupils  suggest  words  to  you. 
When  their  interest  is  fairly  awakened, 
tell  them  they  may  continue  the  game  on 
their  slates. 

In  the  plans  thus  far  considered,  as  in 
everything  else  in  school,  it  is  the  teacher 
who  sounds  the  key-note.  If  her  interest 
flags,  that  of  her  scholars  will  surely  do 
so.  Finally,  with  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment of  busy  work,  let  me  add  one  bit  of 
advice  worth  more  than  all  the  schemes 
suggested.  Study  your  school,  its  needs 
and  possibilities,  and  invent  work  to  suit 
the  occasion.  Circumstances  vary;  vary 
your  methods  to  suit  your  surroundings. 
Do  not  fear  to  leave  the  beaten  paths. 
'*A11  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  and  if  we  have 
the  true  spirit  of  teaching,  all  our  plans 
and  devices  will  lead  to  one  ultimate  end 
— the  **  harmonious  development  '*  of  the 
children  in  our  care. 


THOMAS  HENRY  BURROWES.* 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  LONG. 


THE  year  1805  was  most  auspicious  for 
thecauseof  populareducation.  In  that 
year  occurred  in  England  the  great  con- 
troversy between  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster  concerning  the  so-called  moni- 
torial school  system,  which  resulted  in 
the  wide  extension  of  schools  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  1805,  Pestalozzi  founded  at 
Yverdun  his  most  successful  school;  and 
Frederick  Froebel,  dissatisfied  with  his 
work  in  an  architect's  office,  determined 
to  become  an  educator,  thus  placing,  as 
he  said,  **the  fish  into  the  water.*'  In 
that  same  year  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  man 
who  never  became  the  teacher  of  a  school, 
but  whose  services  in  behalf  of  the  school 
system  of  our  Keystone  State,  which  now 
presents  to  a  million  children  the  priceless 
boon  of  its  free  schools,  and  expends  an- 
nually in  their  support  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  entitle  his  name  to  a 
prominent  place  on  the  roll  of  her  great- 
est benefactors. 

Hundreds  of  other  men  are  worthy  of 
high  honor,  in  greater  and  less  degree, 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  Goethean  Literary  Society  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  7,  1897, 
by  William  F.  Long,  of  the  Class  of  1897. 


for  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
man  who  stands  forth  the  conspicuous 
figure  among  those  foremost  in  time,  wis- 
eijt  in  counsel,  most  efficient  and  longest 
in  service,  is  Thomas  Henry  Burrowes. 
This  fair  city  of  Lancaster  does  well  to 
be  proud  of  a  citizen  so  distinguished  for 
ability  and  for  enduring  service  to  the 
State  and  to  mankind:  In  the  roll  of  her 
historic  names  she  can  point  to  that  of  no 
man  more  worthy  of  lasting  fame.  The 
tomb  of  Virgil  at  Naples  wais  regarded 
with  sacred  veneration  and  visited  almost 
as  a  temple.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  The  churchyard  of  the  venerable 
parish  of  St.  James  in  Lancaster  shows 
many  an  honored  name,  but  only  one  of 
universal  interest  throughout  the  State, 
only  one  that  a  hundred  years  hence  will 
bring  men  as  pilgrims  to  stand  with  un- 
covered head  above  a  grave.  And  the 
greait  man  who  bore  that  name  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  our  eulogy  to-night. 

Thomas  Henry  Burrowes  was  of  Irish 
descent.  His  parents,  originally  of  Eng- 
lish stock,  belonged  to  good  families  in 
Ireland ;  %t,  allured  by  the  greater 
opportunities  of  America,  they  came  to 
Pennsylvania  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  father  had  been  educated  for 
the  ministry,  and  although  on  coming  to 
America  he  engaged  in  non-professional 
pursuits,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  from  him  the  son  inherited  his 
marked  intellectual  bent,  while  to  his 
mother  he  owed  his  resolute  will  and  his 
magnanimous  spirit.  On  the  death  of 
an  older  brother,  his  father  returned  with 
his  family  to  Ireland,  but  finding  Old 
World  life  no  longer  congenial  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  he  had  acquired  in  the 
New,  he  soon  removed  to  Canada. 

After  another  trip,  again  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Ireland  to  settle  his  estate,  he  fin- 
ally came  back  to  Pennsylvania.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  son  received  most  of  his 
schooling  abroad.  But  his  education  was 
also  American.  Though  not  meanly 
versed  in  the  classics,  he  was  one  of  those 
men,  so  frequently  met  with  in  America, 
who  acquire  their  education  more  from 
contact  with  the  practical  problems  of  life 
and  with  scholarly  men  than  from  schools 
and  text- books.. 

In  1826  he  came  to  Lancaster  to  study 
law,  and  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  pre- 
ceptor, Amos  Ellmaker,  Esq.,  who  fully 
appreciated  his  ability^  and  through 
whose  scholarly  tastes  he  was  induced  to 
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prosecute  literary  and  legal  studies  with 
almost  equal  enthusiasm.  He  attended 
lectures  in  the  Yale  School  of  Law  for 
one  year,  and,  in  1829,  was  duly  admitted 
to  the  Lancaster  bar,  thenceforth  to  be- 
come a  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  his 
native  Commonwealth. 

Not  dependent  on  the  practice  of  law 
for  a  livelihood,  he  soon  took  an  active 
part  in  politics.  At  this  time  already  did 
the  talent  by  which  he  afterwards  served 
the  State  so  well  make  him  conspicuous 
among  his  political  associates.  He  was 
highly  gifted  with  the  rare  power  of  or- 
ganizing men.  Disdaining  the  arts  of  the 
small  politician,  he  busied  himself  with 
writing  campaign  literature  and  directing 
party  movements,  appealing  to  men's 
reason,  and  uniting  them  for  the  attain- 
ment of  great  purposes. 

Public  education  had  not  yet  engaged 
his  attention.  But  by  his  political  activ- 
ity he  was  unconsciously  shaping  for  him- 
self a  huge  surprise,  in  the  special  line  of 
philanthropic  effort  to  which,  for  a  life- 
time, his  thought  and  energies  were  to 
be  directed.  For  during  the  campaign 
of  1835,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Joseph  Ritner  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Burrowes  was  so  influential  that  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  Secretaryship  of 
the   Commonwealth,   then    the    highest 

•  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor,  and  in- 
cluding in  its  functions  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Here  was  great 
responsibility.     The  public  school    law 

jhad  only  been  enacted  in  the  preceding 
year  by  the  Legislature,  and  there  was 
violent  opposition  to  it.  It  was  this  law 
Hof  1834  which  Thaddeus  Stevens  had 
.  saved  from  repeal  early  in  1835,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  put  into  operation  ex- 

•  cept  in  a  few  localities  in  the  State,  that 
Mr.  Burrowes  was  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister. In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  law 
was  condemned  and  opposed  with  great 
energy  and  bitterness  of  antagonism;  in 

^others  it  was  not  understood,  and  aroused 

little  interest ;  in  others  again  there  was 

such  earnest  desire  for  its  enforcement 

nhat  hundreds  of  letters,  inquiring  into 

tevery  detail  of  free  school  organization, 

found  their  way  to  his  desk.     He  was 

/for  a  time  perplexed  in  administering  the 

law  which  was  defective  in  many  of  its 

^features  and  contradictory  in  some  of  its 

>provisions.     But  his  heart  was  now  en- 

iJisted.     He  seemed  to  see  his  life-work 

» before  him,  and  to  feel  that  the  crisis  of 

,.his  life  was  upon  him. 


But  this  crisis  presented  also  a  great 
opportunity.  Although  but  thirty  years 
of  age,  inexperienced,  and  lacking  that 
specific  knowledge  needed  for  the  proper 
administration  of  his  office,  Mr.  Burrowes 
set  himself  to  his  task  with  unflinching^ 
energy.  The  work  called  for  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  and  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  his  vast  powers  of  organi- 
zation into  play.  Every  draft  upon  his 
resources  seemed  but  to  increase  them; 
and  the  friends  of  the  public  schools,  who 
had  been  chagrined  at  his  appointment, 
regarding  him  as  unfriendly  to  the  plan 
of  general  education  proposed  by  the  law, 
at  once  recognized  his  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  greeted  with  enthusiastic  wel- 
come this  unlooked-for  and  powerful  ally. 
Soon  the  schools,  as  he  afterwards  wrote, 
**took  half  his  time  and  nearly  all  his 
thoughts.''  He  wrote  an  immense  num- 
ber of  letters,  issued  many  printed  cir- 
culars, and  made  frequent  tours  through 
different  sections  of  the  State,  everywhere 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
encouraging  those  entrusted  with  its 
local  administration. 

His  annual  reports  soon  showed  that  he 
was  mastering  the  problem,  and  from  his 
last  and  most  famous,  that  of  1838,  it  was 
manifest  that  Pennsylvania,  too,  had  her 
Horace  Mann.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  incumbency  of  the  office,  he  visited 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  travel- 
ing mostly  by  private  conveyance,  meet- 
ing the  people,  explaining  the  law.  and 
urging  the  school  districts  to  accept  the 
system, — all  this  to  such  good  purpose  that 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  four-fifths 
of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State  had 
accepted  the  law.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
the  history  of  our  State  deserves  the 
title  of  the  **  Father  of  our  Free  School 
System,**  but  beyond  question  to  Thomas 
Henry  Burrowes  belongs  the  high  honor 
of  having  organized  the  Common  School 
System  of  Pennsylvania.  When  he  passed 
out  of  office  in  1838,  there  was  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania public  schools.  He  had  fully 
organized  the  system — having  at  the  same 
time  not  only  encouraged  its  supporters 
but  also  won  over  many  of  its  bitterest 
enemies. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  and 
labored  patiently  for  results  which  many 
would  have  despaired  of  attaining,  confi- 
dent that  they  must  in  time  be  realized. 
Doubtless  he  was  consciously  striving  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  happy  time 
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which  Thaddeus  Stevens,  his  close  politi- 
cal ally  and  intimate  friend,  described  in 
his  great  speech  before  the  legislature  in 
defense  of  the  public  schools,  when  **  the 
blessing  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on 
every  son  of  Pennsylvania — shall  be  car- 
ried home  to  the  poorest  child  of  the  poor- 
est inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of  your 
mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of 
freemen,  and  lay  on  earth  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation  for  that  enduring  knowl- 
edge which  goes  on  increasing  through 
increasing  eternity." 

That  we  now  enjoy  this  blessing  in  the 
full  measure  in  which  it  is  ours  to-day,  is 
due  more  to  Dr.  Burrowes  than  to  any  other 
man.  Had  he  done  but  this  great  work, 
he  would  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  native  State.  But  he  did  much  more. 
He  had  more  than  an  official  interest  in 
the  schools.  His  services  had  been  en- 
listed for  life.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  this  city 
of  Lancaster.  In  1852  he  founded  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  since  1855 
the  organ  of  the  School  Department,  and 
continued  its  editor  for  eighteen  years. 
For  twenty  years  he  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  for  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers.  For  the  lack  of  such 
schools  he  severely  arraigned  the  State  in 
his  report  to  the  Teachers*  Association  in 
1853.  **  What  else,'*  he  demands,  **can 
have  placed  Pennsylvania,  that  used  to 
lead  in  all  projects  for  human  ameliora- 
tion, so  far  behind  in  this  ?  She,  whose 
very  soil  was  honestly  bought  from  its 
Indian  owners;  who  was  among  the  first 
to  assert  the  uncontrollable  rights  of  con- 
science ;  who  applied  her  first  liberated 
energies  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  who 
led  the  way  in  rendering  mild  her  penal 
code,  and  reforming  her  prison  discipline  ; 
Pennsylvania,  .  .  who  has  ever  been 
honest,  humane,  liberal  and  broadminded, 

.  .  that  she  .  .  should  have  stopped 
short  and  failed,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  to  render  her  system 
of  education  complete,  and  thereby  all  her 
other  reforms  effective  and  her  outlays 
profitable,  is  truly  a  strange  state  of  affairs, 
and  one  for  which  there  must  be  some 
adequate  cause." 

Success  finally  came.  Four  years  later 
he  was  called  upon  to  write  the  Normal 
School  law,  and  the  thirteen  flourishing 
Normal  Schools  now  found  in  the  State 
attest  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which  he 

approved  and  incorporated  into  the  new 


statute.  From  i860  to  1863  he  was  again 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Afterwards,  at  the  call  of  Governor  An- 
drew G.  Curtin,  he  organized  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools;  and  as  his  last  service 
to  the  cause  of  general  education  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1869,  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  then  at  the 
point  of  dissolutibn.  By  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1871  he  had  infused  new  life 
into  that  institution,  and  started  it  on  its 
present  career  of  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  public  service  of  Thomas 
Henry  Burrowes.  It  was  a  most  fitting 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  take  measures  for  reviving 
an  interest  in  this  great  man  and  in  his 
work,  and  for  the  proper  perpetuation  of 
his  memory.  We  have  erected  statues  to 
the  makers  of  our  nation,  and  monuments 
to  her  defenders.  Shall  we  not  also,  and 
in  no  less  degree,  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  who,  in  other  fields  of  at  least  equal 
importance,  have  exerted  a  purifying  and 
elevating  influence  upon  her  citizens — an 
influence  for  good  that  is  ever  cumula- 
tive, unceasing  and  ever  increasing  ? 

"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war."  He  who  opens  the 
way  for  every  child  in  the  land  to  de- 
velop his  natural  powers;  who  brightens 
the  hearth;  who  sweetens  domestic  com- 
munion; who  makes  life  happier,  is  no 
less  a  benefactor  to  his  country  than  he 
who  drives  away  her  foreign  foes  or  sub- 
dues her  rebellious  subjects.  Who  can 
estimate  the  worth  of  our  common 
schools  ?  Here  the  poor  man's  son  can 
get  a  taste  of  that  higher  life  of  knowl- 
edge, love  and  hope,  as  well  as  the  sons 
of  the  rich.  The  advantage  to  the  State 
is  equally  great.  Her  material  prosperity 
increases  with  the  intelligence  of  her  peo- 
ple. Present  educational  activity  indi- 
cates that  Pennsylvania  will  soon  be 
noted  as  much  for  her  schools  as  for  her 
coal  and  iron,  her  railroads  and  her  mills. 

Thus  the  work  of  Dr.  Burrowes  goes 
on.  Every  school-house  is  a  memorial  of 
his  philanthropy.  And  if  stones  are  dead 
and  buildings  silent,  every  one  whose  life 
has  been  made  nobler,  happier  through 
the  schools  is,  in  some  measure,  a  living 
testimonial  of  his  wisdom  and  heroism. 
He  needed  no  other  monument.  But 
our  youth  should  learn  to  venerate  and 
value  those  who  by  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice laid  the  foundations  of  those  institu- 
.   tions  which  have  now  become  the  pride 
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of  our  people  and  the  nurseries  of 
patriotism  and  fraternity.  Hence  it  is 
fitting  that  a  handsome  and  enduring 
tomb  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
City  of  Lancaster  by  the  teachers  and 
school  superintendents  of  the  State — and 
the  friends  of  education  generally — to 
commemorate  the  services  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes;  that  a  memorial  tablet  has  been 
placed  in  the  churth  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  worship;  and,  best  of  all,  that  his  noble 
portrait — the  man  as  he  looked  and  lived 
— has  been  made  available  to  every  school 
in  the  State,  so  that  children  may  learn  to 
know,  and  to  cherish  the  memory  of,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Pennsylvanians. 


EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


IN  the  Harrisburg  Star- Independent  we 
find  the  following  article  which  deals 
with  a  question  of  vital  importance  in 
our  local  school  management: 

**When  the  annual  school  appropria- 
tion was  raised  from  two  to  five  million 
dollars,  it  was  hoped  that  the  increase 
would  result  either  in  the  lowering  of 
taxes  or  in  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 
In  very  many  districts  neither  of  these 
ends  has  been  attained.  The  increased 
appropriation  has  not  been  expended  in 
lengthening  the  school  term  or  in  securing 
better  teachers  by  the  payment  of  higher 
salaries,  and  the  taxpayers  justly  com- 
plain that  their  taxes  have  been  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  One  cause  is 
easily  found.  The  money  has  often  been 
wasted  in  extravagant  purchases  of  school 
apparatus.  When  the  directors  of  a 
township  buy  for  each  school  a  set  of 
relief  maps  at  a  hundred  dollars  per  set, 
it  is  an  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chart  agent  and  his  firm, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  either  the  school 
children  or  the  taxpayers. 

**  The  policy  of  the  cities  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  many  rural  districts. 
Inquiry  by  letter  has  elicited  definite  fig- 
ures, showing  average  expenditure  per 
school  for  maps,  charts,  globes  and  mathe- 
matical blocks,  during  the  last  three  years. 

**The  cities  and  boroughs  have  been 
using  the  increased  appropriation  in  giv- 
ing their  children  school  advantages  dur- 
ing eight  and  ten  months.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rural  taxpayer  has  often  groaned 
under  burdens  of  taxation  without  sus- 
pecting the  cause.     It  is  to  be  regretted 


that  the  bill  to  regulate  and  limit  the 
expenditures  for  school  apparatus  in  un- 
graded schools  was  recently  defeated 
from  lack  of  the  few  votes  necessary  to 
secure  the  constitutional  majority.  The 
laws  of  the  state  limit  the  amount  which 
can  be  spent  for  libraries,  for  school 
buildings,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools.  No  one  has  ever  advocated 
that  the  property  owner  should  be  with- 
out adequate  protection  in  these  particu- 
lars. Equal  protection  is  needed  against 
the  seductive  methods  of  the  chart  agent, 
the  map  man,  the  globe  seller  and  the 
block  peddler.  Why  should  apparatus 
which  is  sold  in  New  York  state  for 
fifteen  dollars  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania 
for  $27.50?  New  York  has  a  law  limit- 
ing and  regulating  the  expenditure  for 
school  apparatus  in  all  schools  below  the 
high  school.  If  the  rural  members  vote 
to  continue  this  sort  of  extravagance, 
there  is  little  reason  why  they  should  ask 
for  a  difierent  method  of  distributing  the 
annual  school  appropriation." 


**A  BELATED  COVENANTER." 


THERE  are  names  in  human  history 
that  have  for  their  synonyms  the  best 
words  in  language.  **John  Brown" 
might  stand  lor  that  divine  sincerity 
which  gods  and  men  alike  revere.  In  his 
intensely  interesting  reminiscences,  under 
the  title  of  **  Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  now 
running  through  The  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has 
this  to  say  of  his  first  meeting  with  John 
Brown,  in  March,  1858  : 

**  I  saw  before  me  a  man  whose  mere 
appearance  and  bearing  refuted  in  ad- 
vance some  of  the  strange  perversions 
which  have  found  their  way  into  many 
books,  and  which  have  often  wholly 
missed  the  type  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  his  thin,  worn,  resolute  face  there 
were  the  signs  of  a  fire  which  might  wear 
him  out,  and  practically  did  so,  but  noth- 
ing of  pettiness  or  baseness ;  and  his  talk 
was  calm,  persuasive,  and  coherent.  He 
was  simply  a  high-minded,  unselfish,  be- 
lated Covenanter;  a  man  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott  might  have  drawn,  but 
whom  such  writers  as  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
for  instance,  have  utterly  failed  to  de- 
lineate. To  describe  him  in  their  words 
as  *  clean  but  coarse '  is  curiously  wide  of 
the  mark;  he  had  no  more  coarseness 
than  was  to  be   found   in  Habakkuk, 
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Mucklewrath,  or  in  George  Eliot*s  Adam 
Bede ;  he  had  on  the  contrary,  that  re- 
ligious elevation  which  is  itself  a  kind  of 
refinement, — the  quality  one  may  see  ex- 
pressed in  many  a  venerable  Quaker  face 
at  yearly  meeting.  Coarseness  abso- 
lutely repelled  him  ;  he  was  so  strict  as 
to  the  demeanor  of  his  men  that  his  band 
was  always  kept  small,  while  that  of 
Lane  was  large ;  he  had.  little  humor, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  humorist's  temp- 


tation towards  questionable  conversation. 
Again,  to  call  him  *  ambitious  to  irrita- 
tion '  in  the  words  of  the  same  authors, 
is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  I  saw  him 
afterwards  deeply  disappointed  and 
thwarted,  and  this  long  before  his  final 
failure,  but  never  could  find  in  him 
a  trace  of  mere  ambition  ;  he  lived,  as  he 
finally  died,  absolutely  absorbed  in  one 
idea  ;  and  it  is  as  pure  enthusiast — fanatic, 
if  you  please — that  he  is  to  be  judged.'* 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•tifferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  sentleman  that  ever  breathed— iVc*^'. 

Ye  may  be  ave  snckln'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  grrowin' 
when  ye're  slcepin'.— 5(«>itA  Farmer. 

K.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       .       -       -       -       J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  mission  of  public  libraries  cannot 
be  discussed  too  much.  Two  of  them, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, of  New  York,  and  the  Carnegie 
Library,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  have  weeded 
out  a  number  of  books  that  ought  never 
to  have  got  into  libraries  purporting  to 
be  and  to  do  good.  The  librarian  of  the 
latter  city  bears  out  what  observant  critics 
have  these  many  years  been  saying  of  the 
supposed  elevating  tendency  of  these 
very  free  libraries.  He  says:  *  *  The  theory 
advanced  by  librarians  of  standing  that 
readers  to  whom  books  of  this  grade  are 
supplied  will  gradually  rise  to  something 
better  has  proved  in  the  six  years*  exper- 
ience of  this  library  absolutely  false.  To 
the  young,  who  have  no  personal  literary 
guides,  it  is  particularly  an  injustice  for 
the  public  library  to  put  it  in  their  power 
to  acquire  thus  early  in  life  a  vitiated 
taste  in  their  reading,  a  fault  which  long 
years  of  study  may  not  suffice  to  correct. 
School  principals  have  complained  that 
many  of  their  pupils  were  reading  books 
of  this  grade  to  the  gross  neglect  of  their 
school  studies.'* 


The  programme  of  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, July  6th  to  July  9th,  is  strong 
both  in  subjects  for  discussion  and  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  names  which  it  pre- 


sents. That  Pennsylvania  will  be  well 
represented  we  have  little  doubt.  The 
Pennsylvania  Headquarters  during  the 
meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  at  the  Hotel  Plankinton.  All 
Pennsylvanians  are  requested  to  register 
their  names  at  headquarters,  giving  the 
place  at  which  they  are  staying  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Association.  Those 
desiring  information  upon  anything  re- 
lating to  the  meeting,  rates  of  fare,  ex- 
cursions, etc.,  should  address  William 
Dick.  Philadelphia,  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher, 
Pittsburg.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  or  Mr.  Wm.  George  Bruce,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  School 
Board,  held  April  26th,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Borough  Superintendent  of 
schools  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Matilda  S.  Booz, 
Miss  Louise  D.  Baggs  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board. 
Miss  Baggs  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School  of  the  class  of  1880. 
She  taught  seven  years  before  she  was 
chosen  in  1892  as  Principal  of  the  Bristol 
High  School,  and  during  her  five  years 
of  active  service  in  that  position  she  has 
given  entire  satisfaction  a*'  an  earnest  and 
competent  instructor.  She  is  well  fitted 
to  succeed  Miss  Booz  in  the  office  of 
Superintendent  having  good  intellectual 
ability,  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  and 
fine  personal  qualities. 


We  should  have  had  district  supervi- 
sion long  since  in  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
Midland  Schools,  The  Massachusetts  law 
permitting  two  or  more  small  towns  to 
unite  in  the  employment  of  a  competent 
superintendent  is  a  good  one.  The  meas- 
ure would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
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of  such  schools.  In  fact»  one  supervisor 
could  more  closely  superintend  the  work 
in  two  or  three  towns  employing  from  five 
to  ten  teachers  each  than  can  the  cit^  su- 
perintendent in  the  larger  place. 

Nobody  will  take  the  irony  of  **The 
Academy  of  Laputa,*'  for  a  new  educa- 
tional philosophy  worked  into  **  practi- 
cal" shape,  or  need  to  have  the  joke 
explained,  when  he  knows  the  article  to 
be  from  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels. 


The  remarkable  case  of  Helen  Keller, 
who  has  passed  the  Harvard  examination 
with  credit  to  herself,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  told  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  child  is  but  i6  years  old.  When 
about  eight  years  old  she  lost  all  of  her 
senses  save  that  of  touch.  She  neither 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  nor  smells.  She  had 
received  but  one  year's  education  before 
she  was  all  but  shut  away  from  the  world. 
To-day  she  is  ready  to  enter  Harvard.  In 
the  dark,  noiseless,  and  scentless  world 
in  which  she  lives,  unblessed  by  sight 
or  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  she  has  already  acquired  more 
of  book  knowledge  than  most  men  with 
all  their  senses  attain.  Talk  with  her, 
and  with  her  finger  upon  your  lips,  she 
understands  every  word  that  you  utter. 
Her  mind  has  but  one  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world,  but  it  uses 
it  well.  Suppose  that  single  means  were 
removed,  do  you  think  that  the  mind 
would  any  the  less  exist?  And  if  it 
would  not,  is  it  not  rather  clear  that  the 
mind,  or  soul,  must  be  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  body?  And  if— but  the  sub- 
ject grows  broad;  and  this  is  merely  a 
random  remark  in  which  one  must  not 
wade  into  too  deep  water.  But  the  case 
of  Helen  Keller  is  wonderful,  and  it  gives 
birth  to  thoughts  which  deal  with  the  old, 
grave  problem  of  man's  immortality. 

Memorials  are  in  fashion.  The  year 
of  grace  1897  has  thus  far  seen  the  dedi- 
cation of  three  of  the  noblest  memorials 
to  be  found  upon  the  American  continent. 
The  magnificent  mausoleum  to  General 
Grant,  at  Riverside  Park  in  New  York 
City,  costing  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
will  stand  as  a  landmark  for  the  ages. 
That  to  George  Washington,  in  Philadel- 
phia, cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
which  has  been  slowly  accumulating 
with  this  end  in  view  during  the  past 
eighty-seven  years.     That  by  the  alumni 


of  Girard  College  in  grateful  honor  of 
Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  this  great 
school,  cost,  it  is  said,  some  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  educating  influence  of 
memorials  like  these  cannot  be  reckoned. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  of  them;  nor 
can  they  be  too  costly,  or  upon  too  grand 
a  scale,  when  the  great  work  of  men  like 
these  is  to  be  commemorated. 

The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  have  also 
a  memorial  under  way,  which  is  mov- 
ing grandly  forward  towards  completion, 
and  which  takes  rank  before  even  that  of 
Stephen  Girard,  great  philanthropist  as 
all  men  know  him  to  have  been.  It  is 
that  of  Thomas  Henry  Burrowes,  in  grate- 
ful memory  of  his  inestimable  service  to 
the  cause  of  general  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Com- 
pany have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
for  their  product.  This  book  cover  is  an 
essential  item  on  the  bill  of  supplies  under 
the  free  book  system.  The  price  of 
these  covers  is  at  the  same  rate  to  school 
districts  whether  the  number  ordered  be 
large  or  small.  See  their  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish an  International  School  Teachers' 
Home  Association,  with  ofiBcial  head- 
quarters at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas. 
It  aims  to  provide  rest,  recreation  and 
pleasure  for  the  worn  and  weary  during 
vacations,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  un- 
employed at  cost,  and  all  help  possible  to 
secure  situations,  to  care  for  the  sick, 
disabled  and  aged  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  secure  rates  for  members 
at  hotels,  colleges,  summer  schools,  etc., 
and  to  make  arrangements  with  merchants 
to  give  discounts.  The  plan  is  undoubt- 
edly an  imitation  of  what  has  been  done 
for  traveling  salesmen  by  an  association 
of  similar  character.  The  success  of  the 
latter  almost  leads  one  to  believe  that  this 
new  project  to  benefit  teachers  is  not 
altogether  an  idle  dream  or  fancy. 


We  took  a  holiday  for  the  Washington 
Memorial  exercises.  It  was  a  perfect  day. 
An  early  morning  ride  of  seventy  miles 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farm- 
ing regions  in  the  world,  at  the  very  best 
season  of  the  year;  a  visit  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  some  of  the  National  Guard 
were  quartered  and  had  spent  the  night 
on  stone  floors ;  a  row-boat  out  from  the 
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wharf  for  closer  view  of  the  gaily-dressed 
war  ships  in  the  river;  a  good  position 
on  one  end  of  an  elevated  stand  on  Broad 
street,  with  a  good  opera  glass,  for  the 
grand  military  pageant,  from  Governor 
Hastings  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard 
to  President  McKinley  with  the  City 
Troop  at  the  rear ;  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  Julia  Marlowe 
in  the  title  role,  until  the  curtain  falls  on 
Tybalt  sent  by  Romeo  to  keep  Mercutio 
'•company;'*  across  the  street  lor  another 
hour  and  a  quarter  with  Sousa's  Band  in 
a  very  taking  programme  ;  a  half-hour  or 
more  at  the  Art  Club  rooms  for  some  pic- 
tures there  on  exhibition  ;  then  a  visit  at 
leisure  to  the  Washington  Monument, 
after  six  o'clock,  when  the  vast  crowd 
had  dispersed  and  it  was  possible  to  get 
near  to  it  for  a  satisfactory  inspection — 
all  this  made  a  red-letter  day  indeed. 
**  Many  in  one,"  is  a  good  way  to  have  it 
sometimes,  whether  for  days  or  for  States. 


The  General  Agent  of  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cational Society ,  Rev.  Dr.  I^roy  Stephen, 
makes  the  following  encouraging  state- 
ment of  the  growth  of  the  colleges  and 
churches  of  that  denomination :  **  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  prayer  for  schools 
and  colleges.  Behold  what  wonders  God 
has  wrought.  Seventy-five  years  ago  we 
had  about  2,000  Baptist  ministers  in  the 
United  States,  now  we  have  28,000 ;  then 
we  had  4,000  churches,  now  we  have  40,- 
000 :  then  we  had  250,000  members,  now 
we  have  4,000,000 ;  then  we  had  4  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  now  we  have  200 ;  we 
then  had  probably  350  students,  now  we 
have  35,000.  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
about  $16,000,000  in  endowments  and 
school  property,  now  we  have  $35,000,000; 
ten  years  ago  we  had  15,000  students  in 
our  schools,  now  we  have  35,000;  then 
we  had  1,500  students  for  the  ministry, 
now  we  have  3,000;  then  we  had  500  stu- 
dents in  our  theological  seminaries,  now 
we  have  1,000." 


The  place  of  birth  and  early  child- 
hood of  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
was  a  small  one-room  cabin.  He  was 
born  a  slave  at  Hale's  Ford,  Virginia, 
in  April,  1857.  Later,  at  Maiden,  West 
Virginia,  he  worked  in  the  salt  furnaces, 
and  went  to  school.  In  1871  he  heard 
of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  He 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  that 
institution,  and  going  to  Richmond  he 
worked  there  until  he  had  enough  money 


to  pay  his  way  to  Hampton  Institute, 
which  place  he  reached  with  fifty  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  remained  at  Hampton 
three  years,  working  his  way  through, 
and  graduated  with  honor.  After  teach- 
ing in  West  Virginia,  and  spending  a 
year  in  study  at  Wayland  Seminary, 
Washington,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Hampton  as  a  teacher.  In  this  capacity 
he  remained  till  1881,  when  application 
was  made  to  General  Armstrong,  of 
Hampton,  by  citizens  of  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama, for  some  one  to  start  an  institution 
at  Tuskegee,  on  the  plan  of  Hampton. 
Mr.  Washington  was  at  once  recom- 
mended for  the  position.  Upon  reaching 
Tuskegee,  he  found  neither  land  nor 
buildings,  nothing  but  the  promise  of  the 
State  to  pay  $2,000  annually  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  school.  The  school  was 
started  in  an  old  church  and  shanty,  with 
thirty  students  and  a  teacher.  Its  history 
and  its  present  condition  are  already  well 
known,  with  its  nineteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  its  twenty-eight  or  more  large 
buildings,  its  one  thousand  teachers  and 
pupils,  its  wealth  of  live  stock,  and  its 
valuation  of  over  $280,000.  The  speech 
that  brought  Mr.  Washington  first  into 
prominence  was  made  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  in  1884. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Forty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  county,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  June  29th  and  30th 
and  July  ist.  This  early  date  has  been 
chosen  in  order  that  our  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  may  wish  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
first  week  in  July,  may  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  feeling  that  they  should 
attend  their  own  State  Association. 

The  town  of  New  Castle  is  attractive: 
and  progressive.  Its  people  are  inter- 
ested in  education.  The  Association  has. 
not  before  met  there,  and  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  make  the  meeting; 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  usuaU 
reductions  in  hotel  rates  and  railroad;; 
fares  have  been  provided  for. 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  will  be- 
held in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.. 
All  its  sessions  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
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lie  except  Wednesday  evening,  wJien  a 
small  admittance  fee  will  be  charged 
those  not  having  tickets  of  membership, 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  meeting. 

For  the  following  programme,  which 
may  be  somewhat  changed  before  it  has 
taken  final  shape,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dept.  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  With  Mr. 
Stewart  on  deck  in  this  capacity  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  good  meeting.  Let  us  have 
at  New  Castle  a  grand  rally  of  all  our 
educational  forces. 

This  programme  represents  every  de- 
partment of  educational  work  and  covers 
a  range  of  topics,,  which  will  give  variety 
to  the  exercises.  Western  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  is  well 
represented.  It  will  be  seen  that  Alle- 
gheny, Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Mercer,  Washington  and  Westmoreland 
are  represented  and  the  eastern  section  has 
representatives  from  Cumberland,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne  and  Phil- 
adelphia. Aside  from  this,  the  oflBcers 
of  the  Association  are  selected  from  all 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  making 
this  distinctively  a  State  Association,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Such  a  repre- 
sentative body  is  entitled  to  the  co-opera- 
tion which  it  has  earned  in  the  forty-three 
years  of  its  history,  and  we  trust  that  the 
3'ear  1897  will  be  emphasized  by  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  meetings  which  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  teachers,  especially  those  in 
the  western  section  of  the  State,  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  The  in- 
spiration which  such  a  meeting  will  give 
to  them  will  prove  to  be  a  helpful  incen- 
tive for  years  to  come. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  29. 

ID  A.  M. — Devotional  Exercises  and  Music: 

Opening  addresses,  greetings  :  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Brown,  Prof.  Martin  Gantz,  Rev. 
H.  G.  Dodds,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Responses :  Prof.  George  \V.  Hull,  Mil- 
lersvifle;  Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
barre;  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  Allentown. 

Appointment  of  committees  and  other  an- 
nouncements. 

2  p.  M. — Music. 

1.  Inaugural  Address:  President,  Dr.  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr..  Indiana,  Pa. 

Music  and  recess. 

2.  The  Teacher,  Real  and  Ideal,  Prof.  W. 
O.  Robinson,  Athens,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt,  John  A.  Gib- 
son, Butler,  Pa. 


8  p.  M. — Music. 

Address :  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instniclicn. 

Address:  *'The  Educational  Opportunities 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,"  W.  J.  Holland, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  Western  Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3OTH. 

9  A.  M. — Music  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

1.  **The  Motive  of  the  Child  an  Essential 
Factor  in  Education,"  Miss  Anna  Buckbee, 
California,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Florence  May- 
Underwood,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Music  and  recess. 

2.  *'The  Language  Problem,"  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaueh,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  discussion.     Announcements. 

2  p.  M. — Music. 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Burrowes'  Memorial 
Committee :  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Chairman. 

Business  Session:  Selection  of  the  place 
of  meeting.     Nomination  of  Officers. 

I.  **A  Glance  Backward,"  Supt.  H.  C. 
Missimer,  Erie,  Pa. 

General  discussion.    Recess. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

8  p.  M.— Music:  Miss  Cleo  Murtland. 
Address:  His  Excellency  Governor  Daniel 

H.  Hastings. 

Lecture :  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  1ST. 

9  A.  M. — Music  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

1.  Election  of  officers.     Recess. 

2.  **The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,"  Dr. 
William  H.  Crawford,  President  of  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  J.  Y.  McKin- 
ney,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Music.     Announcements. 

2  p.  M. — Music. 

I.  **  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools," 
Hon.  J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  R.  Eckles, 
Mercer,  Pa.     Recess.     Music. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Announcements. 

8  p.  M.— Music  :  Miss  Cleo  Murtland. 

Addresses :  Deputy  Attorney-General 
Hon.  J.  P.  Elkin,  President  of  the  State 
Directors'  Association  of  Pennsvlvania; 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  A.  Thayer,  New  Castle,  Pa.; 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
These  addresses  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  citizens,  school  directors,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  public  schools. 

Installation  of  officers. 

Short  addresses  by  the  retiring  president 
and  by  the  president-elect.  No  paper  will 
exceed  thirty  minutes  in  length. 

The  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  W. 
H.  Young,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  assisted  by 
Miss  Cleo  Murtland,  of  OHphant  Furnace, 
Pa.,  and  local  singers,  and  will  be  a  special 
feature  of  the  sessions. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

President— ^r,  D.  J.  Waller,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Vice-Presidents— Tix,  A.  T.  Smith,  West 
Chester,  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Verlenden,  Darby, 
Delaware  county. 

Secretary—^.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— VtoL  D.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Executive  Committee— John  Q.  Stewart, 
Harrisburg;  Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester;  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Jofinstown; 
Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Reading;  Supt.  Anna 
Bodler,  Coudersport. 

Legislative  Committee— John  Q.  Stewart, 
Harrisburg;  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville; 
Supt.  George  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven; 
D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq  ,  Bellefonte;  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock. 

Enrolling  Committee — Supt.  Thomas  M. 
Stewart,  Mount  Air,  Lawrence  county; 
Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle;  Prof.  J.  S. 
Gnmes,  Light  Street,  Columbia  county; 
Supt.  J.  C.  Houser,  Danville;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Fisher,  Pittsburg. 

Local  Enrollment  Committee — Mr.  J.  P. 
Hervey,  Chairman,  Misses  Mary  Aiken,  Sue 
Gageby,  Maggie  Butz  and  Mrs.  Anna  R. 
Dinsmore,  New  Castle. 

Entertainment  Committee — Mr.  George  C. 
Thompson,  Chairman,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Walton, 
J.  B.  Hawk  and  J.  L.  Moser,  Mrs.  Retta 
Johnson  and  Misses  Maggie  Melvin,  Julia 
Bowman,  Nancy  Gardner,  Anna  Keast,  Har- 
riet W.  Phipps,  Lena  Shields,  Emma  Mc- 
Michael,  Mattie  Aiken  and  Lydia  Paisley, 
New  Castle. 

Special  Ticket  Agent— Mr ,  Frank  G.  Black- 
ford, New  Castle,  Pa. 

Hotel  Rates — Fountain  Inn,  $2.00  per  day; 
Leslie  House  and  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  I1.25  to 
$2.00;  Hotel  Pierce,  Hotel  Excelsior,  Nickum 
House  and  Hotel  Vendome,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Hotel  Simpson  and  Hotel  Knox,  $1.00  to 
Ji.25.  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
and  members  of  the  local  committee,  will 
furnish  information  in  reference  to  hotels 
and  private  boarding  houses  when  requested 
by  persons  who  may  desire  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Central  Passen- 
ger Committee,  persons  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers* 
Association,  to  be  held  at  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
county.  Pa.,  June  29,  30  and  July  i,  1897,  will 
be  granted  a  reduction  in  their  return  railroad 
fare  only  under  the  following  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

1.  Each  person  must  purchase  (not  more  than 
three  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  nor 
later  than  two  days  after  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting)  a  first-class  ticket  (either  unlimited  or 
limited)  to  the  place  of  meeting,  for  which  he 
will  pay  the  regular  tariff  fare  of  not  less  than 
75  cents,  and  upon  request  the  ticket  agent  will 
issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  such  purchase  prop- 
erly filled  up  and  signed  by  said  ticket  agent. 

2.  If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at 
the  starting  point,  the  person  will  purchase  to 
the  nearest  point  where  such  through  tickets 


can  be  obtained,  and  there  purchase  through  to 
place  of  meeting,  requesting  a  certificate  prop- 
erly filled  out  by  the  agent  at  the  point  where 
each  purchase  is  made. 

3.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  certificate 
be  procured,  indicating  that  full  fare  of  not  less 
than  75  cents  has  been  paid  for  the  going  jour- 
ney.  It  likewise  determines  the  route  via  which 

I  the  ticket  for  return  journey  will  be  sold,  and 
without  it  no  reduction  ivill  be  made^  as  the  rule 
of  the  Committee  is  that  **  No  refund  of  fare  can 
be  expected  because  of  failure  of  the  parties  to 
obtain  certificates-'* 

4.  Tickets  for  return  journey  will  be  furnished 
only  on  certificates  procured  not  more  than 
three  days  before  the  meeting  assembles,  nor 
later  than  ttuo  days  after  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting,  and  will  be  available  for  continuous 
passage  only ;  no  stop  over  privileges  being 
allowed  on  tickets  sola  at  less  than  regular  un- 
limited fares.  Certificates  will  not  be  honored 
unless  presented  within  three  days  after  the  date 
of  adjournment  of  the  convention.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Sunday  will  not  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  three  days  either  before  the  opening  date, 
or  after  the  closing  date  of  meeting. 

5.  The  certificates  are  not  transferable,  and 
the  signature  afiixed  at  the  starting  point  com- 
pared with  the  signature  to  the  receipt,  will  en- 
able the  ticket  agent  to  detect  any  attempted 
transfer.  A  transfer  or  misuse  of  certificates  or 
tickets  authorized  under  this  rule  will  forfeit  all 
privileges  granted. 

6.  A  guarantee  has  been  given  the  Central 
Passenger  Committee,  to  redeem  at  full  fares 
any  return  tickets  procured  by  persons  in  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  that  may  be  found  to 
have  been  transferred,  misused  or  offered  for  sale. 

N.  B.  Please  read  carefully  the  above  instruc- 
tions, be  particular  to  have  the  certificates  prop- 
erly filled  and  certified  by  the  railroad  agent 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  going  ticket  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  as  the  reduction  on  return 
will  apply  only  to  the  point  at  which  such 
through  ticket  was  purchased. 

John  Q.  Stewart, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee, 


FORTY--SIXTH  VOLUME. 


THE  forty-sixth  volume  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  begins  with 
our  next  (July)  issue,  the  present  number 
closing  the  current  (45th)  volume.  Many 
subscriptions  expire  with  the  close  of  the 
volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all 
who  desire  The  Journal  continued,  to  re- 
new as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient, 
so  that  it  may  be  mailed  without  delay, 
and  that  the  names  of  such  Directors, 
Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education, 
may  not  be  removed  from  our  printed 
mailing  lists,  thus  avoiding  risk  of  errors 
in  resetting  them  later  on  during  the 
year.  Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  July,  October,  January,  and  April, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  oif 
course,  the  best  time  to  subscribe.    Es- 
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pecially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  School  Boards — the  financial  year 
of  the  School  District  and  of  the  School 
Department  and  the  volume  of  The 
School  Journal  being  almost  identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims 
to  do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well 
that  aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers 
have  ample  opportunity  for  knowing. 
Its  subscription  rate  is  low,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  full  value  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  reader.  Its  future  must 
be  judged  by  its  past.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  more  than  Six  Hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages  of  matter  of  educa- 
tional interest.  We  will  continue  to  do 
what  we  can  to  make  it  worthy  the 
generous  support  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  State  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  work  of  education,  and  we  shall  be 
grateful  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  they  see  fit  to  give  in  the 
practical  form  of  subscriptions  ordered, 
if  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors to  send  money  with  the  order  for 
subscription,  do  not  delay  order  on  thai  ac- 
count. We  will  send  The  Journal  as 
promptly  on  such  order,  in  advance  of  pay- 
ment, as  if  accompanied  by  the  money. 


STEPHEN  GIRARD. 


A  BRONZE  statue  of  Stephen  Girard 
was  unveiled  in  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday,  May  20th.  It  is  a  noble 
memorial  erected  by  the  alumni  of  this 
great  school,  in  .honor  of  their  benefactor, 
upon  the  west  plaza  of  the  City  Hall  on 
Broad  street.  Since  the  opening  of  this 
college  fifty  years  ago,  forty-four  hundred 
young  men  have  b«en  numbered  among 
its  alumni,  with  no  member  as  yet  sixty 
years  of  age.  An  address  was  made  by 
Governor  Hastings,  who  was  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  first  graduate  from 
Girard  College  was  Mr.  George  W. 
Jackson,  who  in  the  year  1855  went  to 
Bellefonte,  and  is  now  a  prominent 
banker  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  with 
Governor  Hastings  as  a  partner,  the  firm 
being  Jackson,  Crider  &  Hastings.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Girard  statue,  and  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  this  good  work  of  remem- 
brance is  Mr.  James  H.  Windrim,  the 
distinguished  engineer  and  architect  of 
Philadelphia.  The  orator  of  the  day  was 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck.    The  statue  was 


unveiled  by  the  two  youngest  pupils  of 
the  college.  It  was  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  city  by  Mayor  Warwick.  Prior  to 
the  unveiling  exercises  500  uniformed 
Girard  College  boys  and  1000  of  the  col- 
lege alumni  paraded  from  the  college  and 
proceeded  down  Broad  street  past  the 
statue.  They  were  reviewed  from  the 
Union  League  club  house  by  Governor 
Hastings,  Mayor  Warwick,  and  others. 
The  pedestal  upon  which  the  statue  is 
placed  is  of  gray  New  Hampshire  granite, 
and  the  statue  itself  is  of  standard 
bronze.  The  height  of  the  figure,  in- 
cluding the  bronze  plinth  upon  which  it 
stands,  is  nine  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  eighteen 
feet  and  four  inches. 


TO  NEW  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires 
that  the  School  Boards  shall  organize 
**  within  ten  days  after  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  in  each  year.'*  As  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  new  Boards  should  meet  and 
organize  promptly  according  to  law,  the 
old  Boards  should  fix  a  time  for  holding 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  give  due 
notice  to  the  new  Directors  who  have 
been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ization. Directors  should  first  elect  a 
temporary  president  and  secretary,  and 
proceed  to  ascertain  who  are  members, 
by  having  read  the  election  returns 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Board  by 
the  proper  election  oflficers.  Disputed 
points  concerning  claims  to  seats  must  be 
disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out  of  tie 
votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it  is 
ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board 
is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by  elect- 
ing a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treas- 
urer. Those  having  a  right  to  vote 
under  the  temporary  organization  are  the 
Directors  holding  over  and  the  persons 
duly  notified  of  their  election.  Those 
entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  perma- 
nent organization  are  the  Directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  found  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  election. 
Among  t1ie  items  of  business  that  should 
be  attended  to  by  new  Boards  on  the  day 
of  their  organization  are  the  following : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  cer- 
tificate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  prepare  these  papers,  attach  the 
signature  of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board, 
and  forward  them  to  the  proper  County 
Superintendent  for  approval  and  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  duty  should  not  he  de- 
Jerred  or  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
Board  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  the  law  permits 
and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors  to 
subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  for  its 
suggestiveness  to  thoughtful  men  who 
feel  an  adequate  sense  of  the  weighty 
responsibility  that  devolves  upon  them  as 
School  Directors. 

The  purpose  of  The  Journal  is  to  im- 
part information  to  Directors,  and  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  schools.  { 
Intelligent  Directors  know  it  to  be  sug-  I 
gestive  in  connection  with  the  work  of  ; 
education,  and  not  a  few  thoughtful  men 
who  read  it  regularly  say  they  could  not, 
as  School  Directors,  afford  to  be  without 
it  if  they  paid  the  subscription  price 
themselves.  The  increased  State  appro- 
priation enables  many  Boards  more  read- 
ily to  subscribe.  The  current  volume 
contains  over  six  hundred  pages  of  matter 
more  or  less  related  to  the  work  of 
schools.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  have 
lying  about  in  the  average  home  where 
there  are  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  and 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  familiar  presence. 


PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 


THE  Birds  have  a  sort  of  '*  field  day  *' 
in  this  number  of  The  Journal,  They 
deserve  it;  and,  if  these  articles  shall  aid 
in  impressing  the  thought  of  the  folly 
and  crime  of  bird  killing,  these  pages 
could  not  be  used  to  better  purpose. 
Supt.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City,  has  for  years 
been  urging  the  appointment  and  ob- 
servance of  a  Bird  Day  in  the  schools; 
Prof.  Roddy  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
bird  life,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  any 
measures  that  will  aid  in   making  the 


birds  better  known  and  protected.  Mr. 
Diffenderffer,  in  his  busy  life  of  newspaper 
editor,  yet  finds  time  for  much  valuable 
work  on  historical  and  scientific  lines. 
He  is  a  man  awake  on  many  sides,  and 
in  the  happy  spirit  of  one  who  is  always 
in  love  with  nature. 

In  the  **  Birds  of  Killingworth  **  the 
poet  Longfellow  tells  in  verse  an  inter- 
esting story  of  this  latter  day  **  murder 
of  the  innocents.*'  This  poem  is  used 
by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.  We  desired  to  use 
it  here  because  we  know  nothing  else  of 
its  kind  that  is  likely  to  impress  the 
fancy  more  deeply  or  to  remain  longer  in 
the  memory. 

Other  articles  present  facts  of  interest 
and  value,  and  if  the  reader  be  a  teacher 
or  superintendent  who  regards  it  his  duty 
to  influence  the  thought  of  the  young  to- 
wards better  things  in  this  direction,  let 
him  commit  **The  Broken  Wing*'  to 
memory— not  read  it  only,  but  commit  it 
to  memory— and  take  twenty  minutes  or 
more  in  teaching  it  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  superintendent  who  can  do  this  well 
will  be  giving  a  lesson  to  the  teacher  of 
every  school  he  visits;  and  to  not  a  few 
of  them  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  most  valuable  lessons  of  their 
lives,  if  it  shall  lead  them  to  think  that 
they  can  and  should  do  just  such  memory 
work  constantly  in  their  schools,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  pupils. 

In  a  large  Tecoma  vine  on  the  end  of 
our  house,  and  in  a  heavy  growth  of  the 
Virginia  Creeper  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
our  High  School,  the  English  sparrows 
have  many  nests,  and  their  familiar  chirp- 
ing is  always  in  the  air.  Now  and  then 
—but  it  seems  at  long  intervals — a  robin, 
or  a  song-sparrow,  or  a  catbird  breaks 
into  song  and  makes  everybody  glad. 
We  have  for  the  past  two  or  three  days 
been  making  closer  acquaintance  through 
a  good  field-glass  with  a  catbird  that  has 
a  nest  near  by.  He  is  an  artist,  and 
when  he  sings,  thoroughly  enjoying  him- 
self among  these  trees  of  the  town,  every- 
body listens,  even  the  boy  of  half-savage 
instincts  whose  first  thought  is  a  stone. 
The  boys  always  need  missionary  work 
in  this  direction,  and  it  must  be  done  for 
them  in  the  schools. 

The  following  article  from  the  Oil  City 
Blizzard,  tells  of  the  observance  of  Bird 
Day  in  the  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  Babcock,  whose  happy  suggestion 
that  a  day  should  be  so  observed  has  been 
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heard  and  acted  upon  in  many  parts  of  . 
the  country.  When  honors  are  awarded 
for  good  work  done,  let  Supt.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock  not  be  forgotten.  When  the  birds 
make  up  their  sacred  calendar  they  will 
give  him  a  high  place  upon  their  roll  of 
patron  saints.     Says  the  editor: 

Bird  Day  was  observed  in  our  city  schools 
on  Friday  with  the  exercises  peculiar  to  the 
day  in  each  grade.  There  were  essays  hy 
the  pupils  embodying  the  results  of  their 
observation  of  birds  in  the  field.  The  re- 
sults were  surprising  when  the  age  of  some 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  is  consid- 
ered. If  Bird  Day  did  nothing  else,  the  gain 
in  habits  of  observation  displayed  by  the  , 
pupils  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  in- 
volved. All  the  roolns  were  very  prettily 
decorated  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Some 
of  them  looked  like  veritable  bowers.  The 
essays,  recitations  from  bird  literature  and 
son^s  about  birds  were  listened  to  by  ap- 
preciative parents  and  friends  of  the  schools. 

A  feature  of  the  general  decoration  was 
the  great  profusion  of  roses,  artistically 
arranged,  which  had  been  generously  do- 
nated by  O.  H.  Strong,  of  the  Oakwood 
Rose  Gardens,  in  such  abundance  that  each 
child  might  have  roses  and  each  visitor 
some  to  serve  as  an  appropriate  souvenir  of 
the  occasion. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
singing  of  bird  songs  by  the  pupils.  For 
weeks  before,  Miss  Gunn,  the  efficient  mus- 
ical director  of  the  schools,  had  been  drill- 
ing the  children  in  the  singing  of  these 
songs.  Their  rendition  was  a  graceful 
tribute  to  her  skill. 

Perhaps  a  short  history  of  the  Bird  Day 
movement  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Before 
Supt.  Babcock  suggested  the  establishment 
of  the  day,  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Oil 
City  had  been  enjjaged  under  his  direction 
in  the  study  of  birds.  As  their  interest  be- 
came awakened,  it  seemed  possible  .  that 
their  whole  sentiment  toward  the  feathered 
tribe  might  be  changed.  After  establishing 
Bird  Day  he  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Morton,  asking  for  his  approval  and 
co-operation.  Mr.  Morton  replied  and  gave 
his  letter  to  the  Associatea  Press.  The 
movement  gradually  spread  until  at  the 
present  time  it  has  assumed  National  pro- 
portions. It  is  not  wholly  a  sentimental, 
poetic  fancy,  but  is  based  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples of  social  economy.  It  presents  figures 
as  to  the  numbers  of  crops  destroyed  by  in- 
sects, because  of  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  bird  that  feeds  upon  certain  forms  of  in- 
sect life.  A  large  number  of  Audubon  soci- 
eties, which  had  become  inactive  for  lack  of 
a  proper  supporting  public  sentiment,  have 
sprung  into  renewed  being.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Audubon  Society,  composed  of  the 
leading  judges,  public  men  and  literary 
fraternities,  has  just  issued  in  pamphlet 
from  an   article  written  by  request  of  its 


editor  a  short  time  ago  by  Prof.  Babcock, 
for  a  leading  Boston  newspaper.  Bills  have 
been  passed  in  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Kansas,  legally  establishing  Bird 
Days,  and  in  many  other  States  bills  for  this 
purpose  are  now  pending.  In  New  York, 
legislation  has  been  secured  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  have  in  their 
possession  parts  of  a  bird,  thus  aiming  a 
direct  blow  at  the  women  who  by  wearing 
such  decoration  give  rise  to  the  cruel  pro- 
fession of  bird-slayers.  The  teachers  of  our 
city  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great 
zeal.  They  have  spent  a  neat  sum  in  the 
purchase  of  books  upon  birds,  and  field 
glasses.  Trips  to  the  woods  with  each  other 
or  with  their  schools  have  brought  a  new 
interest  into  their  lives. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


THE  FINEST  MONUMENT  TO  BR  SEEN   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  State  and  the  nation  have  a  like 
interest  with  Philadelphia  in  the 
magnificent  monument  in  grateful  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington  which  was 
recently  unveiled  in  Pairmount  Park  by 
President  McKinley.  It  is  said  that  but 
three  Philadelphia  festivals  are  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  the  great 
event  which,  after  long  labor,  thought, 
and  exhaustive  preparation  of  many 
kinds,  came  to  fruition  on  Saturday,  May 
15,  1897.  Those  commanding  events 
were  '* Pennsylvania  Day'*  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  Philadelphia's  Bi- 
centennial, and  the  reception  of  General 
Grant  at  the  close  of  his  memorable  tour 
around  the  world.  There  have  been 
other  great  days  here,  but  these  four  are 
the  most  memorable. 

The  May  day  was  perfect.  Nothing 
finer  in  the  way  of  a  military  pageant  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  city.  Hundreds  of 
thou.sands  looked  on  with  interest  and 
enjoyment,  taking  in,  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  the  wholesome  lesson  of  the 
time — for  such  days  have  always  their 
lesson  of  love  of  country,  patriotic  pride, 
and  grateful  regard  for  unselfish  and 
heroic  achievement. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington should  be  especially  venerated  in 
Philadelphia,  as  in  his  public  career  he 
was  more  intimately  identified  with  this 
city  than  with  either  New  York  or  Boston, 
these  being  the  towns  next  in  import- 
ance during  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  It 
was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  Continental 
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Congress  unanimously  elected  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Continental  armies. 
Here  was  the  political  headquarters  of 
the  Revolution  during  the  war ;  here  he 
presided  over  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  here  he  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  first  President  of  the  Re- 
public. In  his  private  capacity  he  be- 
longed to  Philadelphia  as  a  townsman 
more  than  to  any  other  city,  his  resi- 
dence here  being  longer  and  more  con- 
tinuous and  his  social  interests  centering 
here  more  exclusively  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  his  sacred  mem- 
ory should  be  especially  honored  as  it  is 
honored  to-day  by  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, the  association  founded  by  his 
fellow- oflBcers  of  the  army  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  the 
example  he  ofiered  in  retiring  to  his  farm 
in  Virginia  and  settling  down  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  that  in- 
spired General  Knox,  Baron  Steuben, 
and  the  other  soldiers  who  instituted  this 
brotherhood  of  warriors  in  peace  in  1783. 
The  declared  object  of  the  Association 
was  to  commemorate  the  success  of  the 
Revolution,  to  perpetuate  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  benevolence,  and  brotherly 
love,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
dangers  and  hardships  experienced  in 
common.  At  the  second  general  meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  in  1787,  Washington 
was  elected  President  General,  and  he 
was  re-elected  to  that  office  triennially 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  to 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  So- 
ciety as  well  as  to  the  **  Father  of  his 
Country,''  that  the  monument  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  has  been  dedicated,  and 
Philadelphia  may  also  regard  it  as  a  mon- 
ument to  her  most  distinguished  citizen. 

A  very  suggestive  fact  in  connection 
with  this  memorial  is  the  deliberate  way 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  forward.  It 
was  resolved  upon  nearly  ninety  years 
ago.  July  4,  ,1810,  the  Pennsylvania 
branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
passed  the  resolution  for  its  erection,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds.  The  first  ten  years 
produced  about  $3,500;  but  thanks  to  the 
business  sagacity  of  the  custodian  of  the 
funds,  Mr.  Binney,  the  subscriptions 
were  so  invested,  as  fast  as  they  were 
collected,  that  by  1825  they  amounted  to 
$6,100.  Then  the  fact  became  manifest 
that,  by  patient  waiting,  the  remainder  of 
the  fund  of  $150,000  originally  desired 


would  collect  itself;  and  this  policy 
seems  to  have  accorded  with  the  local 
temperament.  For  another  half  century 
Mr.  Binney  continued  to  care  for  the 
fund,  and  at  his  death,  in  1875,  its 
accretions,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  had 
brought  it  up  to  more  than  $107,000. 
Five  years  later  it  had  grown  to  $137,000, 
and,  besides,  a  new  source  of  increase 
came  in  collections  of  $50,000  to  be  added 
to  it.  The  time,  indeed,  was  then  ripe 
for  building  the  monument.  Already  in 
1876  plans  had  been  asked  for  it,  and  by 
1879  those  of  Prof.  Siemering  were 
accepted.  The  succeeding  eighteen 
years,  devoted  to  completing  it  without 
undue  haste,  have  allowed  the  funds  to 
accumulate  still  further,  until  they 
amounted  to  more  than  $250,000,  the 
cost  of  the  monument. 

It  was  the  original  purpose  that  it 
should  stand  in  Washington  Square, 
diagonally  across  from  Independence 
Square,  and  in  fact  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  there  years  before  the  monument  was 
designed.  In  1893  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  site  for  it  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  but  the  courts  decided 
that  it  should  not  be  placed  there,  and 
finally  the  present  site  was  selected. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Pro- 
fessor Rudolph  Siemering,  a  celebrated 
artist  of  Berlin.  From  an  oblong  plat- 
form of  Swedish  granite  six  feet  six 
inches  high,  and  reached  on  four  sides  by 
13  steps,  symbolical  of  the  13  original 
States,  rises  an  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  George  Washington.  The  fig- 
ure of  Washington  is  commanding,  yet 
animated.  Washington  is  represented 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Colonial  army.  In 
his  left  hand  he  holds  the  reins  of  the 
horse.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  plat- 
form are  cascade  fountains  with  allegori- 
cal figures  of  American  Indians  represent- 
ing four  rivers — the  Delaware,  Hudson, 
Potomac  and  Mississippi.  On  the  sides 
each  of  these  fountains  is  guarded  by 
typical  American  animals,  eight  in  all. 
At  the  front  and  back  of  the  pedestal  are 
two  allegorical  groups.  That  on  the 
front  represents  America  seated,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  in  the 
other  a  trident,  and  having  at  her  feet 
chains  just  cast  off".  She  is  in  the  act  of 
receiving  from  her  victorious  sons  the 
trophies  of  their  conquest.  Below  this 
group  is  an  eagle  supporting  the  arms  of 
the  United  States.  The  group  in  the 
back  represents  America  arousing    her 
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sons  to  a  sense  of  their  slavery.  Below 
are  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania.  '  On  the 
sides  of  the  pedestal  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
one  representing  the  march  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  the  other  a  Western-bound 
emigrant  train.  On  one  side  the  pedestal 
bears  the  inscriptions,  **Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis**  and  **  Per  Aspera  ad  Astra;*' 
on  the  other,  **  Westward  the  Star  of 
Empire  takes  its  way.''  Surrounding 
the  upper  portion  of  the  pedestal  is  the 
legend,  **  Erected  by  the  State  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania."  The 
statue,  the  figures,  and  the  bas-reliefs,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  other  ornamenta- 
tions are  of  bronze,  while  the  platform 
and  pedestal  are  of  Swedish  granite. 

We  might  occupy  this  entire  number 
of  The  Journal  with  interesting  matter  re- 
lating to  the  monument  and  its  unveil- 
ing, but  can  give  space  only  to  three  of 
the  addresses  made  on  this  impressive 
occasion. 

After  the  military  procession,  which 
was  several  miles  in  length,  had  passed 
the  reviewing  stand  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States  and 
in  especial  honor  of  our  First  President, 
Major  William  Wayne,  president  of  the 
State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  a  brief 
introductory  address,  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  and  related  the 
circumstances  attending  the  erection  of 
the  monument  about  to  be  unveiled. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

Fellow  Members  oj  the  Society  oj  the  Cincin- 
nati: 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  death  of  Washington 
was  not  more  keenly  felt  or  more  deeply 
mourned  by  any  body  of  citizens  than  by 
his  late  compatriots  in  arms,  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  had 
followed  him  on  the  field  with  varying  for- 
tunes, through  the  eight  years'  struggle  for 
American  independence. 

This  society,  composed  of  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  was  organized  in 
^7^^y  at  their  cantonment  on  the  Hudson 
River,  just  prior  to  its  dissolution.  Its  pur- 
pose was  **  to  perpetuate  as  well  the  remem- 
brance of  this  vast  event  (the  separation  of 
the  colonies  of  North  America  from  the 
domination  of  Great  Britain)  as  the  mutual 
friendships  which  have  been  formed  under 
the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in 
many  instances  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
the  parties."  Amon^  the  principles  of  the 
society  were:   *'An  incessant  attention  to 

f>reserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and 
iberties  of  human  nature  for  which  they 
have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which 
the  hifi'h  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing. 


''An  unalterable  determination  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  between  the  respective 
States  that  union  and  national  honor  so 
essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and 
the  future  dignity  of  the  American  Empire. '  * 

Washington  was  chosen  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  continued  to  hold  the  office  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1799.  For  conven- 
ience the  general  society  was  divided  into  13 
societies — one  in  each  of  the  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, July  4,  1810,  it  was  resolved  that 
**  a  permanent  memorial  of  their  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  late  father  of  his  country, 
General  George  Washington,  should  be 
established  by  the  creation  of  a  monument 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  a  committee 
of  five  members  was  appointed  to  invite 
subscriptions  of  money  from  the  friends  of 
the  society.  On  July  4,  1819,  the  committee 
reported  the  receipt  of  $3,376.59.  By  care- 
ful management  of  this  fund,  together  with 
the  addition  to  it  of  another  fund  collected 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  society  felt  war- 
ranted,, in  the  year  1877,  in  inviting  designs 
for  the  monument.  This  invitation  was 
widely  published  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad. 

A  large  number  of  models  were  submitted 
to  the  society,  each  one  of  much  merit,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge 
the  design  of  Professor  Rudolph  Siemering, 
of  Berlin,  was  most  deserving  of  recommen- 
dation, and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Society; 
and  you  have  presented  to  you  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  resolution  of  July  4,  1810. 

Major  Wayne  gave  his  arm  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  at  the  close  of  this  ad- 
dress. They  walked  across  to  the  base 
of  the  monument  for  the  most  striking 
event  in  the  day's  great  programme — the 
actual  unveiling.  The  President  pulled 
on  the  cord.  The  flag  that  covered  the 
front  of  the  monument  floated  gracefully 
outwards.  Two  others  were  drawn  away 
at  the  sides  and  the  memorial  stood  re- 
vealed in  all  its  beauty  and  purity  of  de- 
sign. Cascade  fountains  around  the  base 
gushed  forth  gleaming  sheets  of  water. 
A  moment  later  the  United  States  light 
battery,  which  had  taken  a  position  in 
the  park  to  the  southwest  of  the  square, 
burst  out  with  the  Presidential  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  Simultaneously  the 
battleships  in  the  river  fired  their  guns. 

Returning  to  the  speakers'  stand  the 
President  spoke  in  eulogy  of  Washington. 
Of  this  address  the  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  says:  **It  has  many  times 
happened  that  the  best  contributions  of 
oratory  to  our  stock  of  national  literature 
have  been  not  those  which  cost  their 
authors    weeks   of   labored   effort,    but 
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rather  those  which  have  been  struck  off 
in  the  heat  of  hurried  preparation.  The 
polished  periods  are  forgotten ;  the 
thoughts  that  glow  from  within  are  the 
ones  which  hold  their  lustre  changelessly. 
So  it  was  with  Lincoln's  hastily  conned 
speech  at  Gettysburg ;  and  so  it  will  be 
with  many  of  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  gave  enduring  strength  and 
beauty  to  President  McKinley's  speech 
beside  the  Washington  monument  yester- 
day. Unpretentious  as  it  was  in  style,  it 
was  yet  wholly  worthy  of  the  theme,  the 
occasion,  and  the  speaker.  As  an  esti* 
mate  of  Washington's  character  it  was 
masterful  in  the  succinctness  of  its 
analysis;  as  an  epitome  of  the  work 
which  he  did  for  his  country  and  for 
mankind  it  was  admirable  in  its  breadth 
of  view." 

PRESIDENT  m'KINLKY'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Citizens:  There  is  a  peculiar  and 
tender  sentiment  connected  with  this  memo- 
rial. It  expresses  not  only  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  of  the  living,  but  is  a  testi- 
monial of  affection  and  homage  from  the 
dead.  The  comrades  of  Washington  pro- 
jected this  monument.  Their  love  inspired 
It.  Their  contributions  helped  to  build  it. 
Past  and  present  share  in  its  completion  and 
future  generations  will  profit  hy  its  lessons. 

To  participate  in  the  dedication  of  such  a 
monument  is  a  rare  and  precious  privilege. 
Every  monument  to  Washington  is  a  tribute 
to  patriotism.  Every  shaft  and  statue  to 
his  memory  helps  to  inculcate  love  of  coun- 
try, encourage  loyaltv,  and  establish  a  better 
citizenship.  God  bless  every  undertaking 
which  revives  patriotism  and  rebukes  the 
indifferent  and  lawless  !  A  critical  study  of 
Washington's  career  only  enhances  our  esti- 
mation of  his  vast  and  varied  abilities. 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial 
armies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
.  proclamation  of  peace,  as  president  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  that  Con- 
stitution, Washington  has  a  distinction 
differing  from  that  of  all  other  illustrious 
Americans.  No  other  name  bears  or  can 
bear  such  a  relation  to  the  Government. 
Not  onl3r  by  his  military  genius — his  pa- 
tience, his  sagacity,  his  courage  and  his 
skill — was  our  national  independence  won, 
but  he  helped  in  largest  measure  to  draft 
the  chart  by  which  the  nation  was  guided; 
and  he  was  the  first-chosen  of  the  people  to 
put  in  motion  the  new  Government. 

His  was  not  the  boldness  of  martial  dis- 

Elay  or  the  charm  of  captivating  oratory, 
ut  his  calm  and  steady  judgment  won 
men's  support  and  commanded  their  confi- 
dence by  appealing  to  their  best  and  noblest 
aspirations.    And  withal  Washington  was 


ever  do  modest  that  at  no  time  in  his  career 
did  his  personality  seem  in  the  least  intru- 
sive. He  was  above  the  temptation  of 
power.  He  spumed  the  suggested  crown. 
He  would  have  no  honor  which  the  people 
did  not  bestow. 

An  interesting  fact — and  one  which  I  love 
to  recall — is  that  the  only  time  Washington 
formally  addressed  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention during  all  its  sessions  over  which 
he  presided  in  this  city,  he  appealed  for  a 
larger  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  his 
appeal  was  instantly  heeded.  Thus  was  he 
ever  keenly  watchful  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  whose  hands  was  the  destiny  of 
our  Government  then  and  now. 

Masterful  as  were  his  military  campaigns, 
his  civil  administration  commands  equal 
admiration.  His  foresight  was  marvelous; 
his  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of 
education,  morality  and  enlightened  citi- 
zenship to  the  progress  and  permanence  of 
the  Republic  cannot  be  contemplated  even 
at  this  period  without  fiUine  us  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  breadth  of  nis  comprehen- 
sion and  the  sweep  of  his  vision. 

His  was  no  narrow  view  of  government. 
The  immediate  present  was  not  his  sole 
concern,  but  our  future  good  his  constant 
theme  of  study.  He  blazed  the  path  of  lib- 
erty. He  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  have  grown  from  weak  and  scattered 
Colonial  governments  to  a  united  Republic 
whose  domains  and  power  as.  well  as  whose 
liberty  and  freedom  have  become  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  Distance  and  time  have 
not  detracted  from  the  fame  and  force  of  his 
achievements  or  diminished  the  erandeur 
of  his  life  and  work.  Great  deeds  do  not 
stop  in  their  growth,  and  those  of  Washing- 
ton will  expand  in  influence  in  all  the  cen- 
turies to  follow. 

The  bequest  Washington  has  made  to 
civilization  is  rich  beyond  computation. 
The  obligations  under  which  he  has  placed 
mankindare  sacred  and  commanding.  The 
responsibility  he  has  left  for  the  American 
people  to  preserve  and  perfect  what  he  ac- 
complished, is  exacting  and  solemn.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  every  new  evidence  that  the 
people  realize  what  they  enjoy  and  cherish 
with  affection  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Re- 
volutionary story  whose  valor  and  sacrifices 
made  us  a  nation.  They  live  in  us,  and 
their  memory  will  help  us  keep  the  cove- 
nant entered  into  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
freest  Government »of  earth. 

The  nation  and  the  name  of  Washington 
are  inseparable.  One  is  linked  indissolubly 
with  the  other.  Both  are  glorious,  both 
triumphant.  Washin^on  lives  and  will 
live  because  what  he  did  was  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  man,  the  enthronement  of  conscience, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
which  recognizes  all  the  governed.  And 
so,  too,  will  the  nation  live  victorious  over 
all  obstacles,  adhering  to  the  immortal  prin- 
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ciples  which  Washington  taught  and  Lin- 
coln sustained. 

ADDRESS  OF  WM.  W.  PORTER. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  William  W. 
Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Porter  began  his  address 
by  stating  the  motives  and  purposes  set 
forth  in  organizing  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  After  reading  its  principles 
he  said : 

This  statement  indicates  to  our  generation 
the  high  and  useful  purposes  for  which  this 
venerable  society  was  organized. 

We  are  amused  now  at  the  serious  and 
strenuous  objections  which  were  raised  to  it 
at  the  time  of  its  organization.  Franklin 
opposed  it  in  a  half- serious  letter,  but 
Samuel  Adams  believed  it  a  serious  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  new-bom  nation.  He 
saw  in  it  an  hereditary  military  nobility, 
and,  while  the  officers  themselves  might  act 
discreetly,  he  feared  that  their  descendants 
might,  *'  when  they  perceived  that  the  mul- 
titude had  grown  dizzy  with  long  gazing, 
go  much  further  and  take  to  themselves 
much  more  than  the  pageantry  of  nobilitv." 
John  Adams  was  also  seriously  opposed  to 
the  society,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  have  it  legally  suppressed.  Membership, 
in  some  of  the  States,  meant  loss  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Happily  these  fears 
and  prophecies  have  not  been  realized. 

On  the  4th  dav  of  October,  1783,  the 
State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  City  Tavern  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Porter  then  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  July  4,  1810,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

The  committee,  then  appointed,  and  their 
successors,  procured  suDScriptions  for  the 
purpose.  Tne  fund,  being  meagre,  was 
carefully;  invested  and  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant proceeding  with  the  preparation  of  the 
memorial. 

In  this  connection  it  is  right  to  record 
that  a  fund  was  started  by  certain  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia  on  the  ist 
day  of  October,  1824,  for  a  similar  purpose. 
This  proving  too  small  for  the  erection  of  a 
worthy  monument,  was  subsequently,  by  an 
order  of  court,  turned  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  society.  It  was  merged  with  the  fund 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  has  aided  in  making 
possible  the  admirable  memorial  to-day 
unveiled. 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  Washington  to 
whose  memory  we  do  honor?  Certainly  no 
new  thin^.  All  has  been  well  and  often 
said.  This  sketch  purports  to  be  a  study, 
not  a  portrait.  It  assumes  to  challenge 
recollection,  not  to  be  a  new  likeness.  It  is 
intended  to  suggest,  not  to  depict.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  we  may  regard 
Washington  in  his  triune  character. 


A  statesman— omniscient,  pure,  whose 
mind  conceived  and  whose  deeds  created  a 
free,  popular  government. 

A  soldier — self-sacrificing,  fearless,  whose 
suflFerings  and  courage  saved  the  cause  of 
freedom  from  defeat. 

A  man  —  silent,  potent,  whose  spirit 
brooded  over  the  new-born  nation  and  in- 
fluenced its  develQpment  and  character. 

WASHINGTON  THE   STATESMAN. 

The  sources  of  information  respecting 
Washington,  the  statesman,  are  ample  and 
reliable.  Demonstration  of  his  greatness 
was  easy. 

He  was  the  responsible  head  of  an  ex- 
periment in  government.  No  precedent 
fave  him  guidance.  His  purposes  were 
eep  laid;  his  foresight  marvelous.  Naught 
that  since  has  been  a  good  or  a  peril  to  the 
national  life  escaped  his  consideration  and 
prophecy.  Knowing  his  hold  upon  the  peo- 
ple, he  used  it  to  induce  obedience  to  leg- 
islative and  executive  authority.  To  the 
dignity  of  a  nation's  chief  he  added  the 
conduct  of  a  republican  citizen.  His  State 
papers  display  strength  of  purpose,  clear- 
ness of  meaning,  and  simplicity  of  diction. 
The  earliest  years  of  the  nation's  life  were 
beset  with  many  disorders.  Unremitting 
watchfulness  and  care  were  then  peculiarly 
needed.  These  were  so  given  that  its 
maturer  years  of  strength  and  happiness 
were  assured. 

Proofs  of  these  statements  taken  from 
dusty  records  can  have  no  proper  place  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  asserted  that  no  mind  has  ap- 
peared before  or  since  that  has  grasped  the 
principles  and  possibilities  of  the  Republic 
with  more  clearness  than  that  of  the  flrst 
President. 

WASHINGTON  THE  SOLDIER. 

The  monument  unveiled  to-day  is,  how- 
ever, reared  not  to  Washington,  the  states- 
man, but  rather  to  Washington,  the  sol- 
dier, by  an  organization  formed  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
fitting  that  to  Washington,  the  soldier,  our 
thoughts  should  be  more  at  length  addressed. 

A  youth  was  sent  out  to  begin  his  military 
career  in  an  humble  attack  on  the  Indians 
in  Virginia.  He  was  defeated.  The  fight- 
ing fire  was  kindled,  never  to  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. Often  it  burst  forth  in  the 
serious  campaigns  in  which  he  afterwards 
commanded.  To  impetuosity  was  added, 
however,  a  wise  caution,  without  which  the 
scanty  and  half-equipped  armies  of  the 
Colonies  might  many  times  have  been  in- 
effectually hurled  against  the  superior  forces 
of  Eng^lish  soldiery. 

No  justice  can  be  done  by  a  civilian  in 
attempted  criticism  of  his  several  cam- 
paigns. Men  of  arms  of  highest  rank  and 
ability  have  discoursed  upon  them.  All 
seem  to  have  found  in  the  man  that  high- 
est power — self-restraint.  Impelled  by  the 
strength  of  an  ardent  personal  courage— 
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tempted  often,  by  impulse  and  persuasion, 
to  a  hazard—he  conducted  his  movements 
on  defensive  lines.  He  never  forgot  in  the 
heat  of  irritation  the  weakness  of  his  fol- 
lowing. Possessed  of  peculiar  energy,  he 
schooled,  himself  to  patience.  Animated 
with  intense  loyalty,  he  forbore  to  quarrel 
with  the  half-hearted.  Followed  by-an  army 
constantly  changing  in  its  constituency,  he 
ever  maintained  its  integrity  and  discipline. 
Soldiery,  drawn  from  distinct  colonies,  he 
held  in  accord.  Of  men  unused  to  disci- 
pline and  restraint,  he  made  soldiers.  Of 
these,  some  by  precept  and  example,  he 
made  heroes;  some  midst  starvation  and 
suffering,  he  made  martyrs. 

His  staff,  little  schooled  in  war,  he  made 
personal  adherents  and  skilled  leaders.  Be- 
tween native  officers  and  foreign  volunteers 
he  allayed  natural  but  violent  jealousies. 
Men  seem  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  admiration  for  his  vir- 
tues and  of  respect  for  his  strength.  He 
was  filled  with  patriotism  for  a  nation  which 
had  not  yet  a  being.  He  fought  with  no 
national  support,  moral  or  financial.  An 
aristocrat,  with  everything  to  lose,  he  was 
ready  to  hazard  all  for  human  liberty  and 
equality. 

He  led  to  battle  without  the  feudal  liga- 
men  of  chieftainship  and  without  the  power 
to  reward  its  spoils.  He  fought  wholly 
without  the  desire  for  personal  power.  As 
a  victor  he  rejected  kingship  and  sought  re- 
tirement. 

If  this  estimate  of  his  motives  and  con- 
duct be  just,  no  other  man  in  any  time  can 
be  found  entitled  to  equal  veneration  and 
honor.  He  was  only  possible  under  a 
Christian  civilization  of  which  he  was  the 
product. 

He  exemplified  an  unique  patriotism. 
He  evinced  an  unparalleled  devotion  to 
duty.  He  possessed  and  exercised  a  per- 
sonal influence  more  dominating  as  a  moral 
factor  than  any  man  of  any  time. 

HISTORIC  CONTRASTS. 

Egypt's  brilliant  conquests,  succeeded  by 
deepest  degradation,  depended  on  her  kings. 
The  mighty  Pharaohs  ruled  a  nation  of 
serfs  and  led  to  battle  a  horde  of  merce- 
naries. Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia  fur- 
nished ^reat  oriental  conquerors  who  built 
up  empires  in  Asia,  which  successively 
crumbled  to  decay.  Their  wars  were  for  ac- 
quisition of  territory. 

Then  rose  the  great  Persian  Empire,  that 
soueht  the  enslavement  of  Greece.  This 
halfcentury  of  war  gave  to  the  world  a  Mil- 
tiades,  a  Leonidas,  a  Themistocles.  Athens 
erected  at  Marathon  a  monument  to  victory. 
But  Miltiades,  the  hero,  fell  into  disgrace 
and  smirched  a  fame  otherwise  the  most  re- 
splendent in  Grecian  story.  Leonidas  died 
at  Thermopylae  in  obedience  to  Spartan  law, 
which  maae  retreat  impossible.  Themisto- 
cles, the  hero  of  Salamis,  clever  and  brave, 
was  unscrupulous   and   died   exiled    from 


Athens,  a  pensioner  at  the  court  of  the  Per- 
sian king. 

The  records  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Greece 
disclose  no  parallel  to  Washington.  Aris- 
tides  and  Pericles  sought  no  g^eat  national 
good.  Theirs  was  a  love  of  Athens,  not  of 
Greece.  Washington  was  devoted,  not  to 
Virginia,  but  to  an  America  that  was  to  be. 

Alexander  the  Great,  descendant  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  swayed  by  personal  am- 
bition alone.  His  military  genius  created 
an  empire  extending  from  Greece  to  India. 
A  few  years,  and  with  his  death  ended  the 
empire.  Neither  Macedonia  nor  Egypt, 
with  able  commanders,  statesmen  and 
scholars,  can  furnish  a  name  that  does  not 
pale  before  that  of  Washington.  They, 
ruthless  in  war,  despotic  in  peace,  aimed  at 
territorial  aggrandizement  and  absolute  per- 
sonal power.  He,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
sought  only  the  establishment  and  welfare 
of  a  free  people. 

Many  names  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue 
of  Rome's  heroes  in  the  epoch-making  per- 
iod of  her  history.  All  are  dimmed  by 
Caesar's  triumphs.  Great  as  a  general,  lord 
of  the  Roman  world,  he  wore  no  crown,  yet 
possessed  absolute  power.  His  military 
genius,  his  profound  political  sagacity,  his 
wise  reforms  and  vast  projects,  make  his 
name  luminous.  But  no  love  of  country  nor 
devotion  to  principle  inspired  him.  His 
genius,  courage,  wisdom  and  statecraft 
served  but  a  personal  ambition— the  domi- 
nating motive  of  all  the  great  leaders  of  the 
ancient  world. 

With  what  hero  of  feudal  times  can  Wash- 
ington be  compared  ?  The  soldier  and  the 
saint  of  the  Crusades,  Richard,  *'the  lion- 
hearted"  of  England,  and  Louis  IX.,  of 
France,  are  still  heroes  of  romance ;  Wallace 
and  Bruce  are  still  household  names  in 
Scotland;  the  Black  Prince's  crest  and 
motto  are  still  borne  by  England's  Crown 
Prince ;  Florence  and  Venice  remember 
with  pride  their  de  Medicis  and  their  Doges. 
They,  one  and  all,  differ  from  Washington 
in  that  he  was  a  man  peculiar  in  a  patriotism 
for  a  nation  that,  as  yet,  was  not ! — a  leader 
of  men  struggling  for  a  principle  rather  than 
a  country ;  for  the  right  rather  than  for 
power  ;  for  liberty  rather  than  for  territory. 

The  Renaissance  of  Southern  Europe  be- 
came the  Reformation  in  the  sterner  North. 
The  great  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  fought  out  by  the  forefathers 
of  the   American   colonists.      Their  sons, 
wearied  with  persecution,  sought  in  America 
an    asylum.      The   seed    of    the    martyrs, 
yielded  harvest  in  men  to  whom  a  principle;, 
religious  or  political,   was  a  vital  thing.. 
Loyal  colonists  of  the  mother  country,  they 
felt  the  reactionary  effects  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental wars  of  the  later  seventeenth  and: 
early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Richelieu's  policy  of  absolutism  and  ag- 
grandizement, as  means  of  advancement  to  • 
France,  had  been  carried  out  by  his  succes- 
sors ;  Louis  XlV's  great  wars,  tending  to 
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destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  had 
raised  up  in  opposition  such  heroes  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and  Marlbo- 
rough, in  England,  to  be  followed  in  turn 
by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  whose 
indomitable  courage  and  inflexible  perse- 
verance raised  Prussia  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  laid  the 
basis  of  German  unity.  But  Frederick 
never  emulated  in  virtue  and  patriotism  the 
hero  of  Monmouth  and  Yorktown.  Life  and 
treasure  were  freely  expended.  He  crushed 
his  enemies,  and  maintained  his  power,  but 
sullied  his  fame  by  his  share  in  the  partition 
of  Poland.  His  character  was  without  the 
firmness  of  moral  principle  which  made 
Washington  not  only  the  first  soldier,  but 
the  loftiest  character  of  his  country. 

In  the  light  of  time  passed  since  the  death 
of  Washington,  two  characters  stand  out 
challenging  comparison  with  his. 

NAPOLEON  AND  GRANT. 

When  Washington  died  Napoleon  was 
entering  upon  his  masterful  career.  As  a 
soldier  of  the  highest  genius,  he  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  French  people,  holding  their 
hearts  in  his  hand.  Rising  from  the  lower 
ranks  he  became  an  emperor  with  unlimited 
powers.  He  gave  to  the  French  fame  as 
soldiers  and  added  to  the  French  territory. 
He  was  like  Washin^on  in  his  success  and 
his  popularity,  unlike  him  in  all  else. 
Ambition,  personal  fame,  the  motive  in  the 
one;  lofty  principle,  self-renunciation  in  the 
other.  Death  in  exile  for  the  one  ;  death 
while  held  in  highest  honor  for  the  other. 
Is  further  comparison  needed  ? 

A  hero  is  recorded  in  living  memories,  and 
in  American  history  written  and  being 
written.  When  the  nation  created  by 
Washington  was  in  danger  of  disruption, 
and  civil  war  was  upon  the  United  States, 
a  great  soldier  was  needed.  The  occasion 
brought  out  the  man.  A  campaign  totally 
different  from  those  of  the  Revolution  was 
impending.  With  a  strongly  organized  na- 
tion behind  him  a  man  was  found  who 
knew  not  how  to  temporize,  retreat,  or  delay 
— a  silent  man  who,  with  blows  of  a  smith, 
drove  the  enemy  before  him  until  the  strife 
was  over.  Grant  was  the  military  genius 
of  his  age  and  the  saviour  of  the  nation  that 
recently  at  his  newly-made  tomb  mourned 
him  dead  as  they  loved  and  honored  him 
living.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  Grant  had,  to  support  him,  an  organ- 
ized and  powerful  nation  and  a  Lincoln, 
while  Washington  had  neither. 

WASHINGTON  THE  MAN. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  Washington,  the 
man.  When  years  have  passed  and  the  world 
has  agreed  that  a  man  is  great,  the  verdict 
must  be  accepted.  Deeds  done  under  the 
eyes  of  men  for  their  benefit  may  create  a 
trinsitory  enthusiasm.  The  same  deeds, 
subjected  to  the  discriminating  investiga- 
tion of  the  historian  or  of   the  student. 


may  be  found  to  be  unworthy  of  eulogy. 
Washington,  both  contemporaries  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  weighed.  In  no 
respect  have  they  found  him  wanting  in  all 
the  elements  of  ^eatness.  He  had  enemies 
who  attacked  him.  He  lived  amidst  con- 
troversies the  most  bitter.  His  life  has 
been  scrutinized  in  minutest  details. 
Naught  has,  however,  been  found  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  loftiness  of  his  personal 
character.  His  own  country  has  not  been 
alone  in  lauding  his  virtues.  England,  his 
vanquished  foe  and  the  unsparing  critic  of 
America  and  Americans,  has  ioined  in  the 
paean  of  praise.  '  At  his  death  the  flags  of 
ner  fleet  were  lowered  in  respect,  and 
France,  his  quondam  ally,  joined  in  the 
outer  evidences  of  grief  and  gave  expression 
in  public  ceremonies  to  her  appreciation  of 
his  virtues. 

He  was  bom  an  untitled  citizen  of  an  un- 
born nation ;  lived  the  greatest  general  and 
statesman  in  histor>';  died  the  father  of  a 
free  people. 

Well  does  Emerson*s  definition  of  great- 
ness describe  him:  '*!  count  him  a  great 
man  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought 
into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and 
difficulty;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see 
things  in  a  true  light  and  in  large  relations, 
whilst  they  must  make  painful  corrections 
and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  many  sources  of 
error.  *  *  *  He  is  great  who  is  what  he  is 
from  nature  and  who  never  reminds  us  of 
others."  He  was  in  life  too  able  a  man  not 
to  know  his  own  merit.  Modesty  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  his  prominent  traits.  When 
John  Adams  proposed  his  name  to  Congress 
as  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
the  Revolution,  Washington  accepted  the 
trust,  and  added:  **  I  beg  it  may  be  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  this  room  that 
I  this  day  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
that  I  do  not  think  m3'self  equal  to  the 
command  I  am  honored  with." 

NO  DESIRE  FOR  POWER. 

What  better  evidence  can  be  had  of  the 
absence  of  desire  for  power  than  the  reply 
Washington  gave  in  1782  to  some  of  the 
officers  who  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
title  of  king?  *'I  am  much  at  loss,"  said 
he,  "  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct 
could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  ad- 
dress which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  great- 
est mischiefs  that  could  befall  my  country;" 
adding,  **  If  I  atn  not  deceived  in  knowledge 
of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  per- 
son to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  dis- 
agreeable." 

Next  to  worship  of  deity  comes  hero  wor- 
ship in  its  uplift.  At  all  times  peoples  have 
loved  to  exalt  and  emulate  the  virtues  of 
their  heroes.  In  a  Republican  government, 
where  no  limit  is  set  to  personal  achieve- 
ment, such  a  monument  as  that  displayed 
to-day  is  a  national  blessing.  The  man,  his 
character,  and  his  work  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  both  of  American  youth  and  of 
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foreign-born  citizens.  This  visible  evidence 
of  national  and  lasting  respect  stimulates 
study  and  imitation  of  the  hero's  virtues. 

The  American  of  to-day  evinces  too  little 
enthusiasm  for  Washington.  To  some  he 
is  a  mvth,  an  unreal  man.  Perhai>s  the 
very  silence  of  Washington  as  to  himself 
may  be  the  cause.  Well  has  Mc Master 
said,  "General  Washington  is  known  to  us, 
and  President  Washington,  but  George 
Washington  is  an  unknown  man."  The 
enthusiasm  of  this  occasion  indicates  that 
t^e  lack  of  appreciation  is  more  apparent 
tiian  real.  He  still  holds  the  affection  of  the 
people.  While  they  know  little  of  his  in- 
nermost life,  they  know  enough  of  his  acts 
to  be  assured  that  he  was  a  very  man— with 
a  man's  violence  of  temper,  a  man's  love  of 
pleasure  and  of  pageantrv,  a  man's  dominat- 
ing will.  Doubtless  he  had  faults,  but  they 
were  few,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  draws 
us  nearer  to  him  than  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  his  towering  virtues. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  review  of  the  rela- 
tion that  Washington  had  to  this  city  of 
Philadelphia.  No  need  to  tell  loyal  Phila- 
delphians  that  Washington  walked  these 
streets  and  helped  by  his  deeds  to  make 
Philadelphia  the  historic  city  of  the  nation. 
Nor  can  excuse  be  found  for  attempted  de- 
scription of  the  face  and  form  of  the  man  in 
the  presence  of  yonder  bronze.  Childless, 
he  died  the  father  of  a  people  who  eiven  until 
this  day  delight  to  do  honor  to  the  states- 
man, the  soldier,  the  man —the  highest  type 
of  American  citizenship. 

In  presenting  the  monument  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  President  Wayne  said:  . 
Your  Honor,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  State  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania  to  present 
through  you  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  this 
work,  at  last  finished,  after  ninety  years  of 
preparation. 

This  monument  certainly  finds  a  fitting 
place  in  the  city  where  Washington  spent 
many  years  of  his  official  life — the  city 
where  was  convened  the  first  Continental 
Confess  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  where 
met  m  Independence  Hall  the  framers  of  the 
immortal  Declaration,  and  where  it  was 
promulgated — where  also  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  formulated  in  1787 
and  adopted — an  instrument  which  has  been 

eronounced    among   the   most   perfect   of 
uman  productions  for  the  government  of 
man. 

You  will  accept  this  gift  to  preserve  it  in 
the  beautiful  Park  of  your  great  city  as  an 
object  lesson  to  succeeding  generations  of 
the  reverence  and  devotion  which  posterity 
pays  to  unselfish  patriotism. 

Mayor  Warwick  accepted  the  monu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  city  in  an  eloquent 
address,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  in- 
sert in  these  columns,  but  our  space  does 
not  permit. 


MORAL  LEPERS. 


A^ 


T  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Cornell  Fac- 
ulty two  weeks  ago  two  students  were 
expelled  from  the  University.  While  it 
is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  that  students 
have  been  dropped  from  the  University 
register,  the  latest  suspensions  are  now 
much  discussed,  and  a  feeling  of  antagon- 
ism has  been  aroused  among  a  certain 
class  of  the  students  over  the  action  of  the 
Faculty.  The  two  suspended  students 
were  dropped,  not  for  poor  scholarship, 
but  for  frequenting  a  house  of  ill-repute 
in  the  city.  The  house  in  question  was 
the  same  in  which  Freshman  Campbell 
recently  chose  a  bride.  One  of  the 
students  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class, 
the  other  a  Freshman,  and  the  Faculty 
was  severe  upon  the  Junior,  it  being 
alleged  that  he  had  led  his  younger  class- 
mate into  bad  ways.  Since  the  recent 
disgrace  of  Freshman  Campbell,  certain 
members  of  the  Faculty  deemed  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  University  to  restrain  some 
of  the  undergraduates  who  have  been 
goiug  at  a  rapid  pace.  They  reasoned 
wisely  that  any  more  such  escapades  as 
that  of  Campbell  would  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University. 

A  number  of  the  professors  are  leading, 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime.  This  Society  has  a  detective 
in  its  employ,  and  it  therefore  became  ai 
very  easy  matter  for  frequenters  of  the- 
house  in  question  to  be  detected.  The- 
young  men  were  called  before  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  Faculty.  They  admitted  the 
visits,  for  it  was  useless  to  make  deniaL. 
Some  of  the  students  object  to  the  action, 
of  the  Faculty  on  the  ground  that  Cornell 
is  not  a  kindergarten  or  a  seminary,  but  ai 
university,  and  the  authorities  are  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  propriety  in  seek- 
ing to  learn  of  the  private  habits  of  the^ 
students.  They  say  that  it  is  against  the 
principles  of  a  university  in  the  broads 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  a  student  is 
responsible  to  the  university  authorities 
as  a  student  only,  and  not  at  all  as  a 
private  individual. 

The  Faculty  has  done  right.  Get  rid 
of  these  moral  lepers  if  possible,  just  as 
promptly  as  if  they  were  pickpockets  or 
burglars,  or  any  other  of  the  like  criminal 
gentry.  They  are  cancer  spots,  centres 
of  moral  rottenness.  Who  would  send  a 
son  to  a  college  or  university  known  to 
be  a  moral  pest-house,  such,  as  fellows 
like  these  would  make  it  ^ 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

The  following  named  persons  have 
been  appointed  trustees  to  represent  the 
State  for  the  full  term  of  three  years  from 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1897. 

Kutztown.—V>dXi\€i  H.  Schweyer,  and 
Lewis  B.  Butz,  Kutztown. 

Bloomsburg.—Qh^iS,  W.  Miller  and  C.  C. 
Peacock,  Bloomsburg. 

Lock  Haven,— ^.  Armstrong  and  S.  M. 
McCormick,  Lock  Haven. 

Clarion.--^,  I.  Reed  and  J.  W.  Green- 
land, Clarion. 

Millersville. — O.  T.  Hnebener,  Lancaster, 
and  John  S.  Mann,  Columbia. 

Indiana. —JsLtnes  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar 
and  W.  J.  Mitchell,  Indiana. 

Slippery  Rock.—^m.  J.  East,  Vanport, 
Beaver  County,  and  H.  I.  Gourley,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eainboro, — M.  S.  Gillespie,  Edinboro,  and 
L.  A.  Marcy,  Cambridgeboro. 

California.—}.  B.  Finley,  Monongahela, 
and  J.  A.  Berkey,  Somerset. 

Shippensburg .  —  H.  C.  Greenawalt, 
Chambersburg  and  H.  R.  Hawk,  Shippens- 
burg. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Lennox,  of  AUentown,  is  ap- 
pointed for  one  year  to  fill  a  vacany  in  the 
Kutztown  Board. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, Rev.  J.  H.  Bausman,  who  has  spent 
several  months  visiting  places  of  special 
interest  in  Europe,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  "Naples  and  Vesuvius."  An  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  at  Fallston.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Johnston, 
president  of  Grove  College,  Rev.  Kidd, 
Prof.  Boak,  of  Beaver  Fafis  schools,  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Richey,  of  New  Brighton.  A 
large  number  of  patrons  were  present. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  We  have  prepared  a 
three-^rade  organization  of  the  rural  school 
and  will  present  it  to  the  various  Boards  for 
their  adoption  after  their  organization  in 
June.  It  doesnot  describe  an  undeviating  line 
— a  straight  furrow,  in  which  teacher  and 
pupil  must  walk  Indian  file.  What  the  one- 
teacher  school  demands  is  not  only  a  flexi- 
ble and  adjustable  classification,  but  also  a 
flexible  course  of  study.  The  rural  school 
will  not  bear  a  perfect  organization.  We  do 
not  believe  in  courses  of  study,  prescrib- 
ing minutely  the  work  to  be  done  in  each 
branch,  by  the  quarter,  the  month,  and  the 
week.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  system  of 
monthly  written  examinations,  in  order  to 
gauge  the  pupil's  proficiency  and  express  it 
m  per  cents.  This  makes  school  work 
mechanical,  and  reduces  teachers  to  mere 
machines;  pupils  may  thus  too  often  acquire 
the  foim  merely,  and  not  the  substance. 


Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  The  country  and 
most  of  the  borough  schools  have  closed. 
Educational  meetings  were  regularly  held  in 
a  number  of  districts  with  good  results. 
The  citizens  of  Bellwood  and  Martinsburg 
may  justly  feel  honored  by  the  high  stand- 
ard attained  by  the  graduating  classes  of 
their  schools.  Both  classes  are  above  the 
average  in  maturity  of  age  and  scholastic 
merit.  Normal  classes  now  in  progress  will 
be  conducted  for  a  term  of  eight  weeks  at 
Martinsburg  and  Roaring  Spring.  Each 
school  is  well  attended.  A  large  number  of 
our  teachers  are  attending  school  at  Lock 
Haven  and  other  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State.  This  effort  to  better  equip  themselves 
for  their  work  means  an  upward  tendency  in 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson :  Summer  schools 
have  been  opened  at  different  points  in  the 
county  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  young 
people  not  able  to  attend  school  away  from 
home.  Examinations  for  graduation  from 
the  common  schools  have  been  held  at 
Ebensburg,  Cresson,  Bamesboro,  Elton, 
CarroUtown,  Gallitzin,  Loretto,  Morrell- 
ville,  Glasgow,  Roxbury,  Lilly,  and  Wil- 
more — one  still  to  be  held  at  Coopersdale. 
There  were  114  applicants,  of  which  number 
about  one-half  came  up  to  the  required 
standard.  The  course  of  study  is  prompt- 
ing more  thorough  work,  and  keeping  Uie 
young  people  in  school  longer. 

Chester— Supt.  Bye:  Two  excellent  local 
institutes  were  held  this  month,  one  at  West 
Grove,  the  other  at  Parkesbure.  The  in- 
structors were  all  of  high  grade.  .  The  at- 
tendance was  nearly  always  equal  to,  and 
•often  greater  than,  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
spective halls.  The  exhibition  of  school- 
room work  at  West  Grove  was  very  fine,  the 
drawing  from  the  Chatham  school,  taught 
by  the  Misses  Armstrong  and  Coates,  reveal- 
ing both  talent  and  skill.  The  net  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  respective  school  libra- 
ries. The  meetings  were  marked  by  free 
and  full  discussions,  manv  not  on  the  pro- 
gramme taking  part.  The  directors  gave 
assistance  throughout,  both  in  manage- 
ment and  on  the  programme.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  Messrs.  Ewing,  Conard, 
and  Criswell  of  West  Grove,  and  Messrs. 
John  Dunn  and  T.  K.  McDowell,  of  Parkes- 
burg.  The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  County  Directors'  Association  was  held 
February  22,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School.  Owing  to 
the  inclement  weather  there  was  not  a  large 
attendance,  but  the  meeting  was  earnest  and 
profitable.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of 
the  day's  events  was  the  excellent  dinner  in 
the  school  dining  room  to  which  the  direct- 
ors were  invited  by  the  Trustees  through 
the  Principal,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jackson,  of  West  Grove,  has  again  proved  his 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education  b^ 
the  gift  of  a  cabinet  of  minerals  to  the  public 
schools  of  his  borough.  West  Grove, 
through  the  energy  of  its  principal,  Geo. 
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W.  Brindle.  and  the  zeal  and  public  spirit 
of  its  citizens,  has  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oujfhly  equipped  schools  in  the  county. 
This  is  the  second  cabinet  of  minerals  it  has 
received  during  the  current  j'ear,  which 
with  its  valuable  library  adds  to  the  power 
and  working  capacity  of  the  school. 

Clbarfield— -S»t.  Weaver:  Classes  were 
graduated  from  thewoutzdale  and  Clearfield 
high  schools  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  in  many  places  in  the 
county.  The  schools  of  Clearfield  borough 
deserve  special  mention,  as  the  entire  day 
was  devoted  to  appropriate  exercises  and  the 
planting  of  eighty- four  trees  in  the  different 
school  yards. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Bryner:  One  exami- 
nation was  held  in  Upper  Allen  township 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  prepared 
to  enter  the  proposed  Hi^h  School  in  that 
township.  Hon.  S.  M.  Wherry  has,  through 
the  columns  of  the  press,  given  a  scathing 
rebuke  to  the  teachers  and  directors  of 
Southampton  township.  The  attention  of 
the  people  is  being  drawn  to  the  condition 
of  our  schools  as  never  before.  A  demand 
for  better  schools  and  better  teachers  is 
growing.  We  hope,  through  the  present 
agitation,  to  lift  our  schools  out  of  the  rut 
into  which  they  have  fallen  and  place  them 
on  a  good  working  basis. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  The  teachers  of  the 
county  have  organized  an  educational  asso- 
ciation, with  the  county  superintendent  as 
president.  The  first  convention  was  held 
at  Johnsonburg,  April  30-May  i,  with  a 
lecture  on  the  evening  of  April  30.  Over 
one  hundred  teachers  and  several  directors 
and  citizens  were  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
fessional spirit  exhibited  was  very  com- 
mendable. The  meeting  has  made  a  good 
impression  in  the  count3%  and  the  organiz- 
ation was  made  permanent.  The  schools 
are  now  closing,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  year  of  advancement  with  us.  Bene- 
zette,  St.  Mary's  and  Wilcox  each  graduates 
a  class  of  six  to  ten  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  a  year  above  common 
branches.  Twenty- four  local  institutes 
were  held  during  the  ^ear  in  ten  of  thirteen 
districts.  The  superintendent  was  present 
at  all  but  two  of  these  meetings,  and  has 
made  his  second  round  of  visits  to  all  the 
districts  in  the  county. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter:  More  teachers 
entered  State  Normal  schools  this  spring 
than  ever  before.  I/>cal  Normals  are  in  ses- 
sion at  New  Haven,  Ohiopyle,  Dunbar, 
Dawson,  Smithfield,  Ruble,  Fairchance, 
Gibson,  Everson,  Normalville,  Fayette  City, 
New  Salem,  Masontown,  Merrittstown  and 
Markleysburg.  Arbor  day  was  appropri- 
ately observed  in  the  Bridgeport  schools, 
April  23d.  Trees  were  planted  and  there 
was  a  good  literary  programme. 

iNDiANA-^Supt.  Hammers:  The  Homer 
City  schools  graduated  a  class  of  eight.  The 
programme  was  rendered  in  a  manner  cred- 
itable to  both  teachers  and   pupils.    Dur 


State  Normal  School,  under  the  efiicient 
management  of  Dr.  Waller,  is  adding  to  its 
already  enviable  reputation.  It  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  students.  Arbor  Day  was 
appropriately  observed. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick  :  The  work  of 
school  visitation  is  ended  for  this  year.  All 
of  our  286  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
seven,  were  visited — a  few  of  them  twice. 
Examinations  for  common  school  diplomas 
were  held  at  different  points  in  the  county. 
This  work  was  done  by  committees,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  superintendent.  Sixty- 
two  applicants  were  examined,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  recommended. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  Manv  of  our 
teachers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  in  our  own 
county  by  the  Tuscarora  and  Mifflin  Acade- 
mies, whilst  others  are  attending  the  spring 
term  of  one  or  other  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  advanced  pupils  of  the  rural 
districts,  whose  parents  can  afford  it,  are 
now  attending  our  academies  and  select 
schools.  This  is  commendable.  But  why 
not  have  a  lousier  free  school  term,  and  thus 
offer  greater  educational  advantages  to  all  P 
The  rate  levied  for  school  purposes  is  lower 
than  any  of  the  other  tax  rates  of  the  county, 
and  we  find  that  of  the  sixty-six  counties  of 
the  State,  Juniata  stands  sixty-second  in  the 
average  length  of  the  school  term .  ' '  Breth- 
ren, these  things  ought  not  so  to  be."  Ex- 
aminations were  held  in  the  Thompsontown 
and  Susquehanna  schools.  Seven  appli- 
cants were  examined,  of  whom  two  reached 
the  required  standard.  Our  borough  schools 
are  now  busy  with  the  final  examinations 
and  preparations  for  commencement. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  In  response 
to  my  Arbor  Day  circular,  twenty-six  teach- 
ers have  reported  improvements  made  on 
the  school  grounds.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  trees  (chiefly  maple)  were 
planted ;  rose  bushes,  lilacs  and  other 
shrubs  were  set,  and  in  several  places 
flower-beds  were  made.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  work  done  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts: South  Abington  75  trees.  Old  Forge 
58  trees,  Greenfield  31,  Scott  28,  Newton  20, 
Roaring  Brook  16,  Madison  15,  and  Elm- 
hurst  10.  In  most  cases,  directors,  patrons, 
teachers  and  pupils  united  in  this  work. 
We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
unfenced,  untidy,  unsightly  school  grounds 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  of  these 
grounds,  where  no  trees  were  planted  this 
year,  are  neatly  fenced  and  well  supplied 
with  thrifty  shade  trees.  A  half-day  was 
spent  at  the  Scranton  City  Institute ;  also  a 
half  day  at  the  Local  Institute  held  at  Oly- 
phant,  at  which  about  fifty  teachers  were 
present.  An  excellent  paper  on  Mensura- 
tion was  read  by  Principal  M.  U.  Cum- 
mings,  and  Principal  M.  J.  Lloyd  explained 
his  method  of  teaching  the  muscular  move- 
ment in  writing.  He  regards  the  vertical 
script  as  a  strictly  finger-movement  writing, 
and  hence  impracticable  where  rapid  execu- 
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tion  is  desired.  This  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  most  business  college  men .  On  April 
14th,  preliminary  examinations  in  the  com- 
mon Dranches  were  given ;  about  135  candi- 
dates for  the  final  examination  have  been 
reported.  Hitherto  this  examination  has 
been  held  in  Scranton  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  number  of  candidates  this  year,  it  will 
be  held  in  four  places,  viz. :  at  Moscow,  May 
15th;  at  Waverly,  June  5th;  at  Archbald, 
June  I2th;  and  at  Tavlor,  June  19th.  Those 
who  already  hold  the  common  school  di- 
ploma will  be  examined  in  algebra,  civil 
government,  physical  geography  and  gen- 
eral history. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  Our  schools 
are  doing  their  work  upon  broader  lines 
every  succeeding  year.  There  is  a  little  of 
the  world  of  nature  and  of  general  literature 
to  be  found  in  our  school  rooms  in  ever- 
growing proportion.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
ihing  to  find  several  exi>eriments  in  seed- 
growing,  a  variety  of  thrifty  young  plants 
in  pots  and  baskets,  a  cabinet  of  animals, 
beetles  and  cocoons,  and  a  small  aquarium. 
Several  of  the  rural  schools  have  a  fine  col- 
lection of  native  birds  mounted  and  taste- 
fully arranged  in  a  cabinet.  The  pupils  are 
thus  given  an  impulse  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  beanty  and  the  life  of  nature  around 
home.  Through  incidental  talks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lessons  of  the  day,  a  taste  is 
formed  to  study  trees,  rocks,  soil,  weather, 
and  to  ask  questions  touching  natural  phe- 
nomena. ^A  few  schools  kept  a  "School 
Diary,"  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  re- 
corded the  daily  happenings  in  the  school. 
Care  was  taken  in  making  the  entries  with 
dates  and  signatures.  This  little  journal, 
or  **log  of  the  school,'*  proved  not  only 
very  interesting  to  the  young  people,  but 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test 
their  knowledge  of  words  and  composition. 
Weather  bulletins,  news  bulletins,  and  a 
record  of  the  observations  of  bird-life,  their 
nesting-place  and  times  of  leaving  us,  were 
kept.  Dictionaries  have  been  very  gener- 
ally and  freely  supplied  by  the  School 
Boards.  Journals,  expressly  published  for 
schools,  are  on  file  in  nearly  all  our  schools. 
The  library  of  general  literature  numbers 
over  2000  volumes  in  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp  :  Two  of  our  direc- 
tors have  recently  died— John  Thomas,  of 
Hokendauqua,  and  Oliver  Krum,  of  Wash- 
ington. Both  of  them  were  much  interested 
in  our  public  schools,  and  their  death  is  a 
ereat  loss.  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  the  school 
board  of  Hokendauqua  from  the  time  it  be- 
came a  separate  scnool  district,  and  did 
more  for  the  schools  of  his  district  than  any 
other  man.  The  newly  erected  Lincoln 
school  building  at  Catasauqua  has  been 
formally  dedicated.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  the  East 
Stroudsburg  Normal  School.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Supt.  Rupp  and  Burgess  C.  D.  W. 
Bower.    The  builaing  was  erected  by  con- 


tract by  James  Nagle  &  Son,  of  AUentown, 
after  plans  made  by  P.  Rudraufif  and  Ben. 
Davey,  Jr.,  school  architects,  at  Wilkesbarre. 
It  is  a  model  modem  edifice  in  every  respect, 
all  its  appointments  and  conveniences  being 
up  to  date.  It  is  a  ten-room  edifice,  built 
01  red  brick,  laid  in  with  red  mortar,  brown- 
stone  trimmings,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
spacious  assembly  room  on  the  attic  story. 
The  foundation  is  a  base  of  brownstone,  94. 
by  77  >4  feet.  Each  floor  contains  five  school- 
rooms, 23  by  31  feet,  with  12  feet  ceiling, 
each  capable  of  seating  fifty  scholars.  To 
each  department  is  a  cloak  room,  8  by  28 
feet.  Each  room  has  teachers'  and  supply 
closets.  At  the  base  of  the  slate  boards  are 
Bowron  patent  chalk  troughs,  from  which 
all  falling  dust  is  removed  by  suction,  keep- 
ing the  room  entirely  clear  from  such  refuse. 
The  ventilation  and  heating  apparatus  is 
the  Smead- Wills  system,  the  heat  and  cold 
air  being  received  through  overhead  regis- 
ters, and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  driven 
from  the  rooms  by  registers  near  the  floor. 
Throughout  the  building  are  wires  and 
speaking  tubes  leading  to  the  room  of  the 
principal,  who  is  thus  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  and  can  direct  the  ten  schools, 
and  call  the  janitor,  without  leaving  his 
room.  A  large  electric  gong,  on  the  front 
of  the  building,  calls  and  dismisses  the 
scholars  and  announces  recess.  There  are 
four  furnaces  in  the  basement. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  Our  usual  sum* 
mer  normal  will  begin  the  last  Monday  in 
June,  to  continue  three  weeks.  Instead  of 
being  conducted  as  hitherto  by  the  superin- 
tendent, the  entire  control  of  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Benson,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. In  conjunction  with  Rev.  Cress- 
man,  I  served  on  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  School  Board  of  Lewistown.  to  examine 
the  graduating  class  of  their  high  school. 
Most  of  the  class,  ten  in  number,  did  good 
work.    Map  peddlers  are  plenty. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  Most  of  the 
schools  have  closed  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers have  gone  to  the  Normal  Schools. 
Several  teachers  resigned  before  the  close  of 
the  term  and  entered  the  Normal  to  prepare 
for  the  junior  final  examination.  A  num- 
ber of  buildings  will  be  erected  this  summer. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman :  The 
new  two-story  brick  building  recently  built 
in  Coal  township  is  now  occupied.  It  was 
erected  with  special  care  as  to  light,  h^t 
and  ventilation,  and  is  among  the  best  in 
the  county.  About  250  pupils  attended  the 
central  examinations  that  were  held  for 
country  districts.  The  closing  time  for  six- 
month  terms  is  very  irregular,  ranging  from 
March  20  to  April  10.  In  the  same  county 
six-month  terms  should  have  a  uniform 
time  for  opening  in  the  fall — ^say  the  last 
Monday  in  September.  The  attendance  in 
country  schools  in  session  beyond  the  first 
of  April  becomes  very  seriously  affected. 
More  uniformity  in  the  time  of  beginning 
and  ending  would  materially  aid  in  uie  gen- 
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eral  management  of  school  work.  Nearly 
all  teachers'  annual  grade  sheets  and  statis- 
tical reports  are  on  file.  To  the  question, 
What  has  been  the  ereatest  hindrance  to 
progress  in  your  school?  the  following 
answers  are  most  common  :  Lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents,  irregular  attendance, 
and  sickness.  Bell's  Tunnel  school  site  in 
Mt.  Carmel  township,  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  the  cavin^-in  of  the  ground  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  school  was 
transferred  to  another  building  about  one- 
half  mile  distant. 

Schuylkill  — Supt.  Weiss:  Two  very 
successful  local  institutes  were  held,  one  at 
Hegins  and  one  at  Donaldson.  The  large 
rooms  in  which  they  were  held  were  packed, 
and  many  were  turned  away  for  want  of 
room.  The  class-drills  by  teachers  were 
very  interesting.  The  teachers  of  the  dis- 
tricts favored  the  institute  with  instructive 
talks  and  essays.  The  exhibition  of  school- 
work  was  excellent.  Dr.  Home  and  Prof. 
Deatrick  assisted  as  evening  lecturers  and 
day  instructors.  On  February  22,  Porter 
town.«hip  had  very  interesting  exercises  in 
the  dedication  of  two  new  school  buildings, 
a  four-room  township  High  School  at 
Reimer  City,  and  a  two-room  building  at 
Reimerton.  Both  buildings  are  heated  and 
ventilated  by  the  Smead- Wills  system.  They 
are  supplied  with  modern  furniture  and 
finely  finished  in  every  respect.  The  dedi- 
catory exercises  were  in  charge  of  Jr.  O.  U. 
A.  M.  and  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Rickert,  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board,  Prof.  G.  W. 
Channell,  and  County  Superintendent  G. 
W.  Weiss.  On  April  3,  the  new  Girard 
School  building  at  Girardville,  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  county,  was  formally 
opened  and  dedicated.  Major  E.  C. 
Wagner,  president  of  the  Scnool  Board, 
accepted  the  keys  from  the  architect  in  a 
stirring  speech.  He  was  followed  by  the 
principal,  Col.  P.  H.  Monaghan,  and  Chief 
Burgess  Mattress.  Camp  No.  125  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.,  and  Camp  92  P.  O.  of  T.  A.  presented 
flags,  which  were  accepted  for  the  school 
district  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Bateman  in  an 
eloquent  address.  Stirring  speeches  were 
delivered  by  County  Supt.  Weiss  and  Gen. 
Wapner.  The  Girardville  band  and  a  local 
choir  furnished  excellent  music. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Most  of  the 
schools  have  closed.  During  the  month 
three  High  School  examinations  were  held 
— in  Rock  wood,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Meyers- 
dale.  The  Somerset  borough  school  tioard 
is  contemplating  an  addition  to  one  of  the 
school  buildings,  that  would  make  the 
dimensions  of  tae  completed  structure  no 
by  60  feet. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Meylert:  The  eighth  an- 
nual commencement  of  the  Forksville  High 
School  was  held  April  i6th.  After  the  ex- 
ercises a  very  enjoyable  re-union  with  ban- 
quet was  held  by  the  alumni.  Thirty-five 
students  have  now  completed  the  course  of 


study  at  this  school.  In  general,  the  year's 
work  has  been  unusually  successful. 

Susquehanna— Supt.  Moxley:  A  County 
Teachers'  Association  has  been  organized. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  the  county. 
The  educational  outlook  is  very  encourag- 
ing. The  teachers  are  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic. The  uniform  examination  for  gradu- 
ation is  proving  a  success. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly :  The  country  schools 
are  closing.  It  is  evident  that  the  rural 
schools  are  not  graded  as  carefully  as  they 
should  be.  Too  much  time  is  wasted  in 
taking  pupils  over  the  same  eround  care- 
lessly year  after  year.  A  graded  course  of 
study  is  used,  but  many  of  our  teachers  are 
lacking  in  the  requisite  training  for  their 
work.  Directors  should  endeavor  to  retain 
successful  teachers  in  the  same  school  for 
more  than  one  term;  a  school  cannot  be 
well  graded  in  one  or  two  terms,  and  very 
often  the  succeeding  teachers  fail  to  carry 
out  what  was  done  in  this  direction  by  their 
predecessors.  Local  Institutes  have  been 
neld  in  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  county. 
A  marked  feature  of  these  meetings  has 
been  the  large  attendance  of  patrons  and 
the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  discus- 
sions. The  majority  of  the  teachers  have 
been  pursuing  a  course  ir  professional  read- 
ing, and  in  many  of  the  local  institutes  this 
reading  was  reviewed  and  formed  the  basis 
for  the  discussions.  The  (question  of  town- 
ship high  schools  is  creating  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  several  of  our  districts,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
moves  in  the  common  school  system. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  The  schools 
have  nearly  all  closed.  The  work  done  by 
the  teachers  has,  in  the  main,  been  very 
good.  A  number  of  examinations  for  com- 
mon school  graduates  have  been  held. 
Eight  candidates  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  permanent  certificate  committee  for 
examination,  some  for  additional  branches. 
The  examination  was  thorough  and  well 
sustained.  Exercises  were  held  in  some  of 
the  schools  on  Arbor  Day.  Many  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  County  Superintendent,  took 
part.  The  programme  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, readings  and  remarks.  Many  trees 
and  shrubs  were  planted.  The  schools  of 
Mifflinburg.  under  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  C.  R.  Neff,  closed  with  exer- 
cises of  the  middle  year  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

Washington — Supt.  Hall:  I  am  fre- 
quently delighted  in  meeting  directors  who 
are  full  of  school-work  and  educational 
ideas.  Roscoe  had  a  called  meeting  of  her 
people  to  talk  over  the  need  of  better  build- 
ings. The  directors  have  purchased  an  acre 
of  ground  near  the  centre  of  the  town  for 
school  purposes,  and  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  citizens  they  were  in- 
structed to  take  steps  toward  the  erection  of 
a  new  building,  that  is  to  be  spacious  in  its 
accommodations  as  well  as  modem  in  its 
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There  15  no  mere  eitithly  immorLaUty  I  tnyj  so 
Tauch  as  Lhe  poet's.  If  your  naaie  U  tg  live  at  all,  it 
ij  so  much  tuore  to  bav^^  it  ]i\T  in  p^opld's  hf^art^i  nhrXn 
oii4y  iti  their  brains !  I  don't  know  ibal  one's  eyes  fill 
witli  tears  when  he  thinks  of  the  famous  inventor  of 
logarithms;  but  a  song  of  Bumi'  or  a  hymn  of  Charles 
Wesley's  goes  straight  to  your  heart,  and  you  can't 
help  loving^  Iwth  of  ihcmt  the  sinner  as  well  as  the 
saint.  The  works  of  other  men  live,  but  their  person- 
ality dies  out  of  their  labors;  the  poet  who  reproduces 
himself  in  his  creation,  as  no  other  artist  does  or  can^ 
goes  down  to  posterity  with  his  personality  blended 
with  whatever  is  irap^irishable  in  his  song.— //^/'/i^j. 


In  iis  p]iysic&l  effects  alone  md^iic  Ls  worth  f:^  more 
than  all  it  costs  in  the  pupil's  sludy  or  teaching  force, 
ici  its  iiiBueiice  upon  mental  and  physical  htralth^  und 
the  resultant  energy  of  effort  to  grasp  and  master  the 
daily  laski»  assigned,  llie  earne;=t  elTorts  to  give  forth 
school  songs  with  spirit  and  emphasis  quickens  the 
brain,  expands  the  lungs,  vitalizes  the  bloody  quiets  ner- 
vous irritability,  chases  away  the  blues,  and  warms  up 
the  whole  human  organism  into  the  lest  condition  and 
the  happiest  mood  for  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Thus 
more  work,  and  better  work,  can  be  done  in  six  hours 
by  the  wide -awake  teacher  with  music  as  ao  auxiliary 
to  his  work  than  in  twelve  hours  v^  ithcut  it, — Hkk^k, 
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W.  I.  T>Vetwoiik. 

B.    BltAUBtRV. 


Boii. 


1.  Come*  Ba.^:io,  ltt*s  be  -  gin; 

2.  Of      joys  for  -  ev  -  er    flo^'n. 


And 
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t.  Come,  boys,  and  sound  your    A, 
2.  We'll    smj^     of   days  gone  by, 
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While  Jane  shall  join  our    lay, 
Of  friends  that  ear  -  ly     die, 
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Fan   and  Kate  cliime  in. 
i   *    dols     o  -  ver  -  thrown. 


Breathe  o'er  the    song   a  -   gain,      When 
Jo;  's     ro  -  ses   cea^e  to   Lloom,  Hope*3 
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The  Bass  and  Tenor       light. 
If    life  may  darkly       seem, 

Chuhcs, 

4" 


When 
Hope's 


Chtuhcs,  1  I  J 


Trc  ■  bles  both  u  -  uite  To  join  the   joy  -  ous  Mrain.-  Thc'n  enme.lJOy^,,^u^d  your  A,  Come,  Basso, 
chccriDg,  glowing  beam  ShluL-^s  brightly  thro*  the  gloom.  Then  cume,  bo )s»  sound  your  A,  Come,  Basso, 
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let's   bej^in,  W'hile  Jane  shall  join  our  lav.  And  Kan  anrl  Krue  chime  in,  La    la        la    la     la 
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la      la      la,      1a     Ij      la      la      la    la    la,       la        la    la      la      la     \a     la,  Come,  sound  your  A. 
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The  Teacher  Tea chea  What  He  Ib  as  well  fti  What   He  KnoMf«^ 

"A.iiJiennc -Trl  »'0"— Fi:i5*il '['cjclnen— Igiioirance  c^f  tbe  Bible— ^Elc 
At  trie  Danger  Lire  :  Rijik  of  Mcnul  Dyfip? pisia^ .,,,..,.,. 
PTotn  Living  and  High  Thmlffirijr, .  ,  .  ,       ......  DavtJ  S^ii^. 

(jQCOnicious  KcrvDlutioF)*  L   r he  Quiet  Protre»  of  Fifly  Years^  ,  * 
"A  CouTse  of  Sprouts  "  ;   tlelidcy  of  the  R^, .  ,  .  ,   .  ?'./.  C^ifa/i 
The  [deml  Woman  Teack^cr,  .  .       .  ,       ...   .  M,  W,  SmtktrUmd. 

Th-  V«]uc  Df  Literature;  lu  Itiflucoc*;  h  MortI  Training. , 

trc  Tone:  of  the  School:  Two  J  cjicben  Coiitrastcdj  .   **...,.. 
T  .  .1.  ....  Pupils  to  Think:  Adrfre^iti  m  Bmtoti,  ,  .    ,   .   ,  ,V  T    '  -^      -^ 
^  jn  Boys'  High  School  of  L*rtc*alcT,  .  ./   ' 
,  the  DIc^tiOQAry^,  .  «  .  T5    The  TftMCheTa*  Inati. 

I  I,  r  ijrownig  Child, *  »  r?    Shall  TeaclikCTt  Teacn  . 

rtresoTTie  people,  .....,,.  19    Tbe  School maiater, 

"Jntr«se  and  Multiply/',  ...  so    Pl«a  for  ihe  ChUrfreo,  .       . 
Why  Some  Teacheri  Fail,  .  ,  .  i*    Jotly  Old    Pcdanoguc,  \?ixm) 
Lesson  from  Swallowa^  .  •  *  .   .  2*  1  A  Gtography  Leaioa, ,  *  .  , 
Ediitorial  DepartmeDi,-=Ffogr:ifflirr!c  "f  State  rciChcrs*  ^tw»*iatirrii^I>r, 
liyrnjiTtA  iri..l  Pcijii'.y]-.  '   ^'      ■— Scatch-IfbJL .    \' !•;[■.-- .4  Gov- 

ern or  ( f  J  -J  I  i  n  1:  s  —  A  ft  c  r  ,  -vr-i»  before  A 1 1 1  ~'>  u,    \  .    .-  ^.tti^n , 

OHlciak  Depanmcnt,-  ..aion— Nonn  1.    ■  ■  ■  ■■  Iruiiiee* 
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THR  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT.       • 

9  TBS  XTNIVSRSmT  OFFBRS   TSS   FOZ^Z.O'WTKa   COTTRSBS: 

I.  m  aSVEBAL  LITBKATUilE.  1.  Tba  Classical  CooTM.  3.  TheLatln-SoleiitlfleCoiirss.  8.  The  Ckmne 
in  Soisnoe  and  LeUers. 

n.  IN  TECHHOLOOT.  1.  The  Oourss  in  CiTil  Engineerlnf .  S.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
8  4.  The  Courses  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  6.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Bngiaeer" 
ing.  6.  The  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.   7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

The  University  is  situated  at  South  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  New  Jersey 
Central,  and  the  Reading  (North  Pennsylvania)  Railroads.    New  York  is  ninety-two  and  Philadelphia  fifty-seven  miles  mstaat 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September.  Arrangements  will  he  made  for  local  examioations 
at  various  points  in  June,  with  reference  to  which  information  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

It  is  regarded  as  highly  deairmble  that  the  examiners  should  receive  trom  principals  of  preparatory  scboda 
statements  with  reference  to  those  whom  they  send  up  as  candidates  for  entrance,  indicating  as  clearly  and  fully 
as  possible,  in  each  case,  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  candidate's  character  and  scholarship  and  fitness  for  enter- 
ifig  upon  collegiate  wora ;  and  such  statements  will  receive  careful  consideration,  in  connection  with  the  results 
'"'Ihe  entrance  examinations. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address 

THE  PRBSmSNT  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Webster's 


Send  a  Postal  for  Specimen  Pages,  etc. 


Iittematioiial 


.  ,  Suooeaaor  of  the 
1*1  **VnaJMd9edy 


Didiionary 


^THE  BEST  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS 

'  BECAUSE  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY 

I  H  to  mmy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  — y  to  ascertain  the  proaundatlon. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  wiiat  a  word  menns. 

It  Is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  won 


Stantfardl  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  of -all  the  SUte  Supreme  Courts,  of  the 
U.  S.  Gtovomment  Printing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  com- 
mended by  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  other  Educators  almost  without 
number.  — ^— i— ^— ^^^^-^_— ^ 

N.  C.  ScHAirrBB,  PrineifMl  State  formal  Hehool,  sour  (189$)  State  Sttpl.  q^  Public  InttnteHon^ 
fays:  The  first  use  which  the  iSchool  Diieciojs  of  every  township  should  make  of  this  in- 
crease  (in  the  State  School  Appropriation)  is  to  pui chase  a  copy  of  Webster^s  International 
Dictionaiy  for  every  Hcboolroom  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

,  &  c.  MHRRIAM  c:o.,  Pnlillslieni,  Sprinflrfieltf ,  Mass.,  1J.8* A. 


^Multum  in   Parvo''  Record, 

(COPYRIOHTKD.) 

COMPACT,  CONVENIBirT.  COHPBBHBNSIVE. 

Scbool  3Boar&0 

Want  to  Jcnow  of  It.     Want  to  see  it.     Will  buy  it. 

Write  tor  circalan. 

CHAS.  B.  OPP,  Publlsber, 

-3  aSO  Garrison  St.,  Betlilelkein,  Pa. 


It  is  no  Mistake 

For  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  SchOOl  KOt- 

toes  on  the  walls  of  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  $i.io.  Large  type. 
Easy  to  read.      Address  J.  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JTTST  THIN  jT— Teaching  all  the  time. 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL 

OF  CHICAOO,  ILLIirOIS. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  institu- 
tion will  commence  September  15, 1896.  New  collie  building, 
elevators,  restaurant,  reading  room  and  laboratories.  Every- 
thing modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  R«  COBB« 
M.  U.,  281 1  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  1-3 


49*  The  pennavliranUi  District  Refftster 

wiU  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  {U.^  by  exi»ren  or  15.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board   deshrmg  it.  and  remtttinf 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 
J.  P.  MeCi 


It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  i^***  **••  1 
"  Dust  Proof."     Samples  sent,  postpaid,  O'     *^     j 
ten  (10)  cents.     Address  Dost-Prool  inlL-duid^ 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  attention  of  PENNSYLVANIA  TSACHESS  is  called  to  the  following  books : 
RBADING    BOOKS 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series 

Over  xoo  Reading  Books  containing  complete  masterpieces  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  and  English  'authofs. 
Suitable  for  use  in  all  grades  of  schools.  Attractive  and  durable  in  binding.  Inexpensive  in  price.  Regular  Single  Numbers, 
"Paper  covers,  15  cents. 


VNITBD    STATUS    HISTORY 

A  BOOK  Bl!    AMERICAS   OEEATEST  HISTOEIAH 

ft  History  of  tb?  Onit^d  States  for  Schools 

By    •JOHN'    ini3KE 
With  Topical  Analysis,  SmrgestlTe  Questions,  and  Directions  to  Teachers  by  FRANK  ALPINE  HILL 

Piake's  Htetory  of  the  United  States  conuins  239  Illustrations  (including  Maps  not  colored),  5  full>page  colored  Maps, 
»nd  3  double-page  colored  Maps.    lamo.,  half  leather.    Small  Pica  type,  xxi4-5S3  pages,  |i.oo,  m*t. 

£>tscrt/tsv*  circulars  giving  the  tablt  0/  contents  ^  each  number  0/  ikt  Riverside  Literature  Series ^  and  0/  Fiske*s 
Hietoryt  will  be  sent  to  any  address  en  amplication. 

HOUGHTON,  MTFFLm  &  COMPAI^fY 

4  Park  Street^  Baton  ii  East  tyth  Street^  New  York  j^8  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Quality,  not  Price,  Our  Motto. 


THE. 


UICTOR  DESK 


Still  Stands  at  the  Jlead. 


Best  Design. 

Strongest  Castings. 

Improved  Fastening. 

j^utomatic  and  IToiseless  Seat. 


We  make  every  Tariety  of  School  Desks  and  a  full  line  of  School  Snpplles. 

We  know  we  can  please  you,  and  ask  an  opportunity  to  quote  prices  before  your  order  is  placed.     You 
caqpot  afford  to  buy  without  seeing  the  Victor. 

^'    i,  THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


American  Book  Company 

NEWEST  BOOKS 


Practical  Bhetoric 

By  John  D.  Quack enbos,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  Colambia  College,  New  York  .   i.oo 

Just  published.  Clear,  simple  and  logical  in  treatment,  orig- 
inal in  iu  departure  from  technical  rules  and  tr;iditions,  and 
copiously  illustrated  with  examples.it  is  calculated  in  every 
way  to  awaken  an  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  study. 

An  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  American 
Literature 

By  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture, Columbia  College,  New  Vork.  Fully 
illustrated 1.00 

"  Any  student  of  the  subject  who  wishes  to  do  good  work 
hereafter  must  not  only  read  Mr.  Matthews'  book  but  must 
largely  adopt  Mr.  Matthews'  way  of  looking  at  things." — The 
Bookman. 

English  Grammar 
By  WiLUAM  M.  Baskervill,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  J.  W.  SeweU,  Fogg  High  School,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn * 90 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  model  of  good  workmansbipi.  Pupils  that 
have  learned  from  It  the  fools  and  laws  of  their  language  will 
not  have  false  statements  and  false  doctrines  to  unleani  as  a 
condition  of  acquiring  higher  knowledge."— TA^*.  R.  Price, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Spencerian  Vertical  Penmanship 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,  per  dozen 72 

Common  School  Course,  Nos.  i  to  6,  per  dozen   .96 

Latest  copy  books  in  the  vertical  style.  Letters  modeled  on 
the  graceful  forms  of  the  well  known  Spencerian  slanting  script. 
Teaches  a  combined  finger  and  muscular  arm  movement,  re- 
sulting in  speed  and  legibility,  thereby  rendering  Vertical  Pen- 
mansh  ip  practicable  for  business  purposes. 

Natural  Course  in  Music 
By  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Principal  of  Bigelow 
School,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Tapper,  In- 
structor in  Musical  Theory  and  Composition ; 
Examiner  in  Theory. in  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Musicians. 

Primer,  and  First  Reader,  each 30 

.  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each     .     .35 

Fifth  Reader 50 

J^atural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F  and  G,  each 4.00 

Phenomenally  successful.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  "The  Natural  Course 
in  Music  has  more  points  of  superiority  than  any  other.  I  be- 
lieve to  a  certain  extent  it  is  going  to  revolutionize  music  teach- 
ing in  this  country.  1  regard  it  as  the  best  yet  published— the 
natural  outgrowth  of  all  which  have  preceded  ii." 

Eclectic  English  Classics 

Carefully  edited;  helpful  notes;  good  printing 
and  paper;  uniform  binding  in  boards;  31  volumes 
now  ready.     Latest  additions  : 

Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner     .     .20 

De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars 20 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 35 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 20 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Books  I  and  II  .    .     .20 


Shakespeare's  Macbeth 20 

Shukespeare's  Hamlet 25 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson •   .    .     .40 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

A  new  series  of  supplementary  reading  books  in 

collateral  branches  in  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

Charming  literary  style ;  perfect  mechanical  detail ; 

beautifully  illustrated;  careful  grading;    attractive 

for  either  school  or  home.     Now  ready : 
Stories  for  Children.    By  Mrs.  C.  A.  LANS  .    .2$ 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables:  By  James  Baldwin    .35 
Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans.   By  Edward  Eggleston    ....     jip 
Old  Greek  Stories.    By  Jamks  Baldwin     .     .45 
Old  Stories  of  the  East.  By  Tames  Baldwin.    .45 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure.     By 
Edward  Eggleston 50 

White's  Elements  of  Oeometry: 

By  John   Macnib.     Edited  by  Emerson    E. 

White 1.25 

Plane  Geometry  (separate) 75 

"  I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  line  of  text-books  on  Geom- 
etry which  I  regard  as  quite  so  complete  and  quite  so  weil 
adapted  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  an  intetest  in  this  study  as 
White's  Geometry."— ff^ffff.  M.  Tkrmsker,  Professor  ofMathe> 
matics,  Butler  University^  Ind. 

Hornhrook's  Oencrete  Oeometry  •  -    -75 

"An  excellent  book  for  the  purppAe  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended."—Z,m^2>»  Augustu*  M^at/^,l*rofessorof  Mathematics. 
Cornell  University. 

Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Latin  Inscriptions 3-5^ 

A  AiU  course  embodying:  the  latest  investigalipns  in  Latin 
epigraphy.  The  only  book  in  the  English  btnguage  on  this 
subject.  One  hundred  photo-engraved  reproductions  showing 
forms  oi  the  letters  and  general  arrangement  of  the  inscriptiotts. 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos 
Profusely  illustrated     .•..•...»••   1. 10 

"An  excellent  edition,  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose. 
All  teachers  of  preparattM-y  schools  ought  to  welcome  so 
scholarly  a  text-book  as  this."— ^.  P.  Croufell,  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Literature,  Amherst  College. 

Modem  Oerman  Texts 

The  new  Schwabacher  type;  useful  vocabulary 
and  notes;  uniform  binding  in  flexible  boards.  Now 
ready : 

SeidePs  Die  Monate.  (Arrowsmith)  .  .  -25 
Scidel's  Der  Lindenhaum  and  Other  Stories. 

(Ernst  Richard)   .       25 

Seidel's  Herr  Omnia.  (Matthswm AN)  .  .  .25 
Stifter's  Das  Heidedorf.  (Max  Lentz)  .  .  .25 
Volkmann  Leander's  Traumereien.  (A.  Han- 

FTEIN) 35 

Hillern's   Hoher  als   die    Kirche.      (F.  A. 

Dauer) 25 

Ebner-Eschenbach*s   Krambambuli.     (Span- 

huofd) 25 

Riehl's  Die  Vierzehn  Nothalfer.  (Sihler)  .     .30 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  Besides  the  above,  the 
American  Book  Company  publishes  the  Leading  Text  Books  of 
America,  books  that  are  adapted  to  every  grade  and  kind  of  school, 
public  and  private,  city  and  country.  It  offers  the  largest  variety  of 
the  best  books  at  lowest  prices.  If  a  book  is  desired  in  any  new  sub- 
ject or  if  the  books  now  in  use  are  unsatisfactory,  correspond  with  us. 
We  can  help  you. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI        CHICAGO         BOSTON         ATLANTA         PORTLAND,  OREGON 


AUGUST    1896. 
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Where  Love  !■.  There  Q<sd  [m  Also ;  One  of  Tphtnl  s  Famous  Tr«rfc».  47 
Oppoiite  Ex  am  pica  :  t^iipositc  History  Rtconled,  ....  Hfr^tATa*H^  53 
Or  Scitntific  Educaiioo:  Scientific  Tboughl,  Etc.,  ^  ,  *^^^  "*^r?^/  ^4 
Ofie.  The  Son  of  Bcorl,  ..,,,-.*..  ^  .  -  ..  -  «^S^^'  ^"i"''  !* 
The  City  of  the  Uviiiff  (Poem),  .  -  ,  -  *  -  .  -  *  -  *  j  «  ^^  SaH£4Ur.  57 
The  Dog  that  "  Yowled  x  *'  Parable  of  the  Good  Satnuiup.  *  *  .   .   -   ^   ■    5^ 

Dr,  W.rren^i  BuUetm,.  .   -,...-, v^^"  5"^'*^^^"''    ^9 

A  Forgotten  Educator :  Dr.  Frauch  L«bcr Utvts  JT.  ^f^^fjf     W 

The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek..  .  ,  .  .  .  t  -  -  ■  v  -^7'^."^*.  .' 
Through  Poetry  to  Religion  :  AdHre**at  WeUealey.  .  Samuti  Thmrl^*'  6? 
Report  of  Dr.  Burrowea  MempdaL  CommUtee,  .  ,  ,  /  ^  McOis*^.  J* 
OflLifc  in  »  High  School;  AddrMi  at  Utoonttbufg, ,  ./A  McCMkfjt^    m 

Grammar  and  High  School  Hiatory W.  N^  n^fwiiUr.    J4 

Pedagogical  Inference!  from  Child  Study,  .  .   *   .   ^   .   ,  /^  .i-  l^ttd^n.   78 
Edit^riftt  Uepartment— The  N*tSonjil  Educaiionfli  A««|.*ion  t  Mwung 
at  Eiirtab-Hloo  nsburg  Meeting  of  Siiite  Aft«iciat.on-<..irU   Hhth  School 
at  Readiog:  Ad:kc:.*Lof  liaac  tl  Hditcr,  Es^,--Oettyaburfi     Equ*=*tti.i« 

St3Hi«i4  QiGencMts  Meade  and  Hancock,  Etc., 8-5 

Official  Department. ^i.:li*«^e*  in  Ltsi  ol  SJifp^KoUndenij-^The  Dftuphln 
Co^niv  CaU:  Dtfd^;  ^c...  SupeflntemUiit-Nofiu»t  School  Gradu^ 
Bie^  ■  Mu:ii  IJ«  Seven .  (  Age  to  Receive  the  St3(e  AUowwice- 

liein^  from  Report*     '  ienu,^^.  ,    .    .    .   * ..,,.. 

Muaic  Paee  ■   "TbeM.ii-:r  s  1  Mughter.'V.   »»..*.-.-....*. 
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P.McCASKEY. 

LANCAiTEPv    pA. 


-''^T.T.T.T., 


THK  LEHIGH  UNIVKRSITl 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT.  I 

TBS  XTKIVERSZTT^FFSBS    TB£    T^L^OVTUHa  COITXeSSS: 
L   IN  GENERAL  LITEBATUBE.    1.  The  Claulcal  Course.   3.  TheLaUn-SoUntlflcCoiirM.    3.  TImOc 

In  Science  and  Letters, 
n.   IN  TECHNOLOOT.    1.  1  he  Course  In  ClTll  Engineering.   3.  The  Course  In  Mechanical  Bnfflnee 
3  4.   The  Courses  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.   5.  The  Course  In  Electrical  Bn^ 
Ing.   6.  The  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.   7.  The  Course  In  Architecture. 

The  University  is  situated  at  South  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the    New 
Central,  and  the  Reading  (North  Pennsylvania)  Railroads.    New  York  is  ninety-two  and  Philadelphia  fifty>seven  miles  dl 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  local  examinaai 
at  various  points  in  June,  with  retrrence  to  which  information  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

It  is  regarded  as  highly  desirable  that  the  examiners  should  receive  from  principals  of  preparatory  school 
statements  with  reference  to  those  whom  they  send  up  as  candidates  for  entrance,  indicating  as  clearly  and  fii| 
as  possible,  in  each  case,  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  candidate's  character  and  scholarahip  and  fitness  for  entc 
fog  upon  collegiate  wori^ ;  and  such  statements  will  receive  careful  consideration,  in  connection  with  the  resoU 
of  the  entrance  examinations. 

For  fiitther  information,  and  for  Registers,  address 

THE  PRESmSNT  OF  LSHI6H  UNIVESSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
Quality,  not  Price,  Our  Motto. 


THE 


UICTOR  DESK 


Still  Stands  at  the  Jlead. 


Best  Design. 

Stronsest  Castings. 

Improved  Fastening. 

j^utomatie  and  noiseless  Seat. 


We  make  every  variety  of  School  Desks  and  a  fnll  line  of  School  Supplies. 


We  know  we  can  please  you,  and  ask  an  opportunity  to  quote  prices  before  yout  order  is  placed, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  seeing  the  Victor. 


You 


THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

STATE   AGENCY,  122  MARKET  ST.,  IIARRISBURG,  PA. 


THE 

**Multum  in   Parvo''  Record. 

(COPYRIOHTKD.) 

COMPACT.  CONVENIENT.  COMPREHENSIVE. 


Scbool  JBoar&d 


Want  to  know  of  It.     Want  to  see  it.     Will  buy  it. 

Write  for  circular!. 

CHA8.  B.  OPP,  PubUaher, 
1-3  ^>iO  Garrison  St.,  Betblcbem,  Pa. 


49*  The  PennsylTanla  District  Reg:! ster 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (^.50  by  express  or  I5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it.  and  remitting 
amount  nere  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  MeCASSST.  Zauaeast«r.  Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLIirOIS. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  institu> 
tlon  will  commence  September  15, 1896.  New  college  building, 
elevators,  restaurant,  readine  room  and  laboratories.  Every- 
thing modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J,  R.  COBB, 
M.  L>.,  2811  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  t-3 

It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  The  Lancaiter  SchOOl  MOt- 

toes  on  I  he  walls  of  the  School-room.  l*hey  are  sdent  teachen. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  |i.io.  Large  type. 
Easy  to  read.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskbt.  Lancaster,  n. 

JTJST  THnni— Teaching  all  the  time.     1 


SOriE  OF  THE  200  PLACES  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


USING 


FRYE'S  GEOGRAPHIES 


(ONE  OB  BOTH  BOOKS). 


Amity  Twp.  (Erie  Co.) 

Auburn 

Avalon 

Benton 

Boj^gs  Twp.  (Centre  Co.) 

Bradford 

Briav  Creek  Twp.  (Columbia 

Co.) 
Bristol 

Buckingham  Twp.(Bucks  Co.) 
Butler 
Centre  Hall 
Cliristiana 
C  Gates  ville 

Concord  Twp.  (Erie  Co.) 
Conyingham  Twp.  (Columbia 

Co.) 
Coraopolis 

Delaware  Twp.  (Northumber- 
land Co.) 
Delaware  Twp.  (Mercer  Co.) 
Downingtown 
Dover  Twp.  (York  Co.) 
East  Berlin 

East  Donegal  Twp.  (Lancas- 
ter Co.) 
East  Lampeter  Twp.  (Lancas- 
ter Co.) 
East  Sunbury 
Easton 
Edinboro 
Edwardsville 
Evans  City 
Exeter 
Fairview 

Foster  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.) 
Foxburg 

Franklin    Twp.    (Westmore- 
land Co.) 
Glendon 


Greene  Twp.  fClinton  Co.) 

Gregg  Twp.  (Centre  Co.) 

Harbor  Creek  Twp.  (Erie  Co.) 

Hawley 

Hazleton 

Howard 

Kennett  Square 

Lancaster 

Lansford 

Loganton 

Lower  Saucon  Twp.  (North- 
ampton Co.) 

Manor  Twp.  (Lancaster  Co.) 

Mauch  Chunk  Twp.  (Carbon 
Co.) 

McEwansville 

Media 

Mercersburg 

Miner's  Mills 

Minersville 

Mt.  Carmel  Twp.  (Northum- 
berland Co.) 

Mt.  Joy  Twp.  (Lancaster  Co.) 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Morrisville 

Napier  Twp.  (Bedford  Co.) 

New  Britain  Twp.  (Bucks  Co.) 

North  Union  Twp.  (Fayette 
Co.) 

Orwigsburg 

Para«iise  Twp.  (Lancaster  Co.) 

Parker  City 

Penn  Twp.  (Westmoreland 
Co.) 

Pennsburg 

Petersburg 

Philadelphia 

Port  Carbon 

Porter  Twp.  (Schuylkill  Co.) 

Heading 


Richlandtown 

Roscoe 

Salisbury  Twp.  (Lancaster  Co. ) 

St.  Clairsville 

Salem  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.) 

Saltsburg 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah 

Shickshinny 

Sligo 

Springfield 

South  Easton 

Summit  Hill 

Sugar  Creek  Twp.  (Venango 

Co.) 
Titusville 
Tower  City 
Townville 
Tremont 

Union  Twp.  (Erie  Co.) 
Union  town 
Unity    Twp.    (Westmoreland 

Co.) 
Upland 
Upi>er  Tyrone  Twp.  (Fayette 

Co.) 
Warren 
Washington  Twp.  (Franklin 

Co.)' 
Washington  Twp.  (Erie  Co.) 
Wattsburg 
Wayne 
Waynesboro 
West  Bethlehem 
West  Brownsville 
Winslow  Twp.  (Jefferson  Co.) 
Woodcock    Twp.    (Crawford 

Co.) 
Yeadon 
Zelienople 


Write  for  introduction  terms.     We  cordially  invite  correspondence. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON.  l^KW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

i22g  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATLANTA. 


ECLECTIC 

School  Readings 

A  lic-nr  series  ofscbool  reading  books.  CHarmlnfp  literary'  stjrle. 
Perfeet  meckanleal  detail.  Beautlfinl  lllnstratlons.  CareAu  grad- 
ing.   Attraetl-re  for  eltKer  sd&ool  or  home.  Tbe  series  no  «r  Indudest 

Stories  for  Children. 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane,  .25 

Easy  reading  lessons  adapted  to  children  of  First  Reader  grade.' 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 

By  Jambs  Baldwin,  .35 

Familiar  fables  and  folk-lore-re-told  in  attractive  form  for  young 
people. 

Stories  of  Great  /Lmericans  for  J^ittle  /Lmer- 
icans. 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  '  .40 

Simple  stories  adapted  to  papils  of  the  Second  Reader  grade. 
Calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  American  History. 

Old  Greek  Stories. 

By  James  Baldwin,  .45' 

Stories  of  ancient  Greece  told  in  simple  language  for  young 
readers.    This  book  is  for  Third  Reader  pupils. 

Old  Stories  of  the  ^ast. 

By  James  Baldwin,  .45 

Biblical  stories  retold  from  a  literary  standpoint  with  a  view  to 
helping  the  young  reader  to  a  readier  conception  of  the 
beauty  and  truth  found  in  these  stories. 

7rue  Stories  of  /Lmerican  JAfe  and  /Ldvent- 
ure. 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  .50 

Like  the  same  author's  "  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans/'  this  book  is  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  young  Americans  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
It  is  more  advanced  than  the  work  mentioned  above  and  is 
adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Third  Reader  grade. 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.   Correspondence  inylted. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COflPANY 

JSewYork      Cihcinnati      Chicago      Boston      Atlanta      Portland,  Orsgon. 
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DEVOTED  TO 


!"™—grN.C.ScmErrEit.I^no^ 


taillfifAlililgl 


PENN^YI^VANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

FraceediUfEfl  of  ihe  Forty -lecood  Annual  ScRtictQ  StJitc  AB»Oct0iti«£i|  (jS 
Addrciaes  of^VeJcome  and  Rcsponaea  for  th«  Amsocialion..  .  .  .  *  ^\ 
Paycholoffy  of  Number  Practically  Applied,  ,  .  *  »  Wm.  Noeilinff.  ^7 
Coutiiy  Institute  ;  History,  Growth,  ImpQriMiee, .      ,  A  /  WaUtr.  103 

Vocal  Muftic  in  the  Public  Schools ^   .  ^  T.  L.  Gi^t^m.  i^t 

Inaugural  Address  ;  Sttuatiocv,  Work  i<>  be  Done^  .  «  ^  A.  G^  C*  Smiih.  113 
Physical  Culture  and  Training  in  Public  Schoola^  if.  C  ErmtiU$vmt.  tts 
Relation  of  Normal  School  to  Public  School^   .  .  ^  G.  M,  D.  Mcktlt^  iiS 

Way  a  and  Means  of  Improving:  Teacher! ,   .  i?,  /f,  Bmthrl*.  ijt 

The  Qualities  of  the  Soil.  {Primary  S*£(iffn)t  .  *  MB^r^rtt  M^Ctt^k^*  13s 
Naiqre  Scudiee  in  Primary  Schools,      *"  ,   .    ,  .  JwrS;  McMmllfrt.  mo 

Graded  Worjt  in  Ruful  SchooU,  {Un^T^^^drd  S*€ihn\ .   .AM*  Berkey.  113 
HIatory  and  Outlook  of  Educacioo  tn  Pennsylvania  ■   £)h.  //«  HoMlings,  143 
Li9t  of Memberi  in  AttCDdaoce  at  Bloomsbur^  MeetioF,  ......  ts^ 

Report  of  Dr.  Burrowee'  Memorial  Committee,/.  P.  MeCa^i^y^io-^  and 
ip;  Repatt  of  i^gi-sUtivc  CpnamttiK.  /  Q.  StrwAH^  loj;  Receplion  to 
Ic^Lkcri  by  C(tiieii5  of  Blooniibat|;,  II  jf :  Report  of  Auditinf  ConiTniftce, 
Af  G.  Bentdici^  11?  ;  Place  ot  Meeting,  130:  FcinisvlvanU  Headquarter*  ^t 
N.jn.inal  ^t>4QO»tiOQ,  rj"^;  RepK^Tt  oa  Df-  Wicltenham  Memorial,  Mh'^i^b*ih 
J.wf*',  152;  Mc^thods  of  Teiching  Reading.  153;  Re^Dlutiod,^  i5'i  Officer* 
Elected  I  si;  UlocntL'tljurg  Financi^t  Report,  tjj;  Clofiiog  Words  153, 
Muilc  Fa^ea  ;  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  **My  Old  Kentucky  HQiiie/"  .  155,  15^ 


P  McCASKEY, 
Lancaster,  Pa 


IT^T.T.t.f 


THR  LEHIGH  UNIVKRSITY] 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

TBS  unnvBUBrrz  offsrs  tbe  Toisijovrmra  coitrsbs: 
L   IN  OENBBAL  LITEBATURE.   1.  The  Clasiical  Course.   3.  TheLaUn-SolexittfleCoiirM.   8.  TbeCovn 

In  Science  and  Letters, 
n.   IN  TBGHNOLOOT.    1.  The  Course  In  ClTll  Engineering.   2.  The  Conrse  In  Mechanical  Bnstnoertni 
3  4.   The  Gonrses  In  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallnrgy.  5.  The  Conrse  In  Electrical  Bnslneer 
Ing.   6.  The  Conrse  In  Analytical  Chemistry.   7.  The  Coarse  In  Architecture. 

The  University  is  situated  at  Svouth  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  I^hi^h  Valley,  the   Ncir    Tersq 
Central,  and  the  Reading  (North  Pennsylvania)  Railroads.     New  York  is  ninety-two  and  Philadelphia  fifty-seven  miles  dtstaM; 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September.     Arrangements  will  be  made  for  local  cxauninatioai 
at  various  points  in  June,  with  reference  to  which  jotormation  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

It  is  regarded  as  highly  desirable  that  the  examiners  should  receive  Ifrom  principals  of  preparetory  schooh 
siatements  with  reference  to  those  whom  they  send  up  as  candidates  for  entrance,  indicating  as  clearly  and  folly 
ap  possible,  in  each  case,  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  candidate's  character  and  scholarship  and  fitness  for  enter- 
ing upon  collegiate  worn  ;  and  such  statements  will  receive  careful  n^ideration,  in  connection  with  the  results 
of  the  entrance  examinations. 
•     For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVEHSiTY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
Quality,  not  Pricey  Our  Motto. 


THE 

UICTOR  DESl^ 


Still  Stands  at  the  ^ead. 


Best  De8ig;n. 

6trong;e8t  Castings. 

Improved  Fastening. 

Automatic  and  IToiseless  Seat. 


v^^.  We  make  every  Tariety  of  Scbool  Desks  and  a  fnll  line  of  Scliool  Sapplies. 


,We  know  we  can  please  you,  and  ask  an  opportunity  to  quote  prices  before  your  order  is  placed.    You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  seeing  the  Victor.  ^      . 

THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,  Bacine,  Wis. 

STATK  AGKNCY,  122  MARKET  ST.,  HAKRISBITRG,  PA. 

Webister'es  Intemational 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

SowriUftHon.  I>.  J.  Itrewpr. 

JimiK-u  r,  S.  .Siipreiiie  Court. 


Pidiioiiary 


ms  A  THOROUGH  REVISION  OP  THE  UNABRIDOED, 

The  punx^s^  of  which  hii8  b<?en  n<»t  disphiv  ikt  the  provision  of  material  for  boastful  and  shorr 
advertisi'incnt,  bill  ili«'  <tu»»,  UHllcioiis,  scliularlv.  thoroii^jh  iH-rfectinff  of  a  work  which  in  all 
tJi.'  Hi;)K.ii  (,f  its  Krovvih  has  obtained  in  an  equal  di^jreo  the  favor  and  confidence  of  Bcholara 
and  of  the  gent-ral  publi*.'. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

Words  are  easily  found  *  *  *  Pronunciation  is  easily  ascertained, 

Meaning^s  are  easily  learned  *  *  *  The  iprowth  of  words  oatily  trwed, 
and  because  excellence  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  cbarac- 
Urizes  its  every  department.  *  *  *  GET  THE  BEST. 


)iei  frcr*.     G.  &  C.  Merriatn  Co.,  Pal>ll8lier»,  SprinirfleMi 


,  IJ.8.A. 


Tbaddeiis  Stevens,  The  Old  ComniODer. 


Tbe  Friexid  of  "blie  Co: 


oxi  Scliool. 


In  reply  to  inquiries  for  a  good  picture  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  we  take  ihis  means  of  saying  that 
we  are  no*  able  to  forward  John  Sartain's  cele- 
brated M.  zrotint  Engraving  of  the  **Great  Com- 
moner," posipaid  on  receipt  of  $2.  Plate  size, 
14^x18  Framing  ^ize,  22x25.  We  recommend 
this  Steel  Engraving  as  a  work  of  art  and  a  most 
accurate  likeness.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
who  was  perhaps  Mr.  Stevens'  most  intimate  friend 
in  Lancaster,  said  of  this  portrait  in  The  Pknn- 
bYLVANiA  School  Journal  for  September,  1867: 

"This  fine  steel  engraving  first  announced  some  months 
'ince,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Barr,  publisher,  of  this  city,  as  in  prep- 
are'ion,  and  "designed  to  be  the  standard  likeness"  of  the 
Great  Radical,  has  just  been  placed  upon  our  table.  We 
had  not  been  anticipating  a  picture  of  so  great  excellence, 
but  upon  this  plate  Mr.  Sartain.  the  artist,  has  certainly 
labored  con  a rn ore— producing  a  work  that  surpasses  any 
of  his  former  efforts,  and  upon  which  he  may  safely  found 
his  claim  to  rank  among  the  first  of  n.odern  art-engravers. 
Its  fidelity,  as  a  Iikrness,  seems  absolutely  perfect,  while, 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  to  our  eye  greatly  surpasses  Marshall's 
famous  picture  of  Prcj-ident  Lincoln.  Ihe  engraver  has 
fairly  caught  the  look  of  power  and  indomitable  will  that 
characterizes  the  mem berlroni  the  IXlh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  those  at  a  distance  who  purchase  the  engraving 
may  be  sure  ot  having  secured  a  picture  of  the  distinguished 
origin.il.  We  are  proud  of  it  also  as  a  Pennsylvania  work 
—  our  good  old  State  furnishing  not  only  the  subject,  but 
also  the  engraver,  photographer  and  publisher.  When  the 
political  aiiimo*iti(S  of  our  time  shall  have  died  out  and 
been  forgotten,  and  the  actors  of  to-day  shall  have  passed 
into  history,  it  is  to  this  picture  that  his  admirer  of  the 
future  will  turn  to  catch  the  'living  look'  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens." 

Address,  CHABLES  E.  BABB,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PRIMARY  fflSTORY 

In  preparation  for  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  and  other 
regular  text-books   of  the   Seventh,  Eight,  and  Ninth  Grades. 

HAWTHORNE'S  GRANDFATHERS  CHAIR:  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW 
ENGLAND  HISTORY.  (1620-1803.)  In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  7, 
8,  9.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  wiih  Portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Biographical  Sketch,  Notes, 
and  Twelve  Historical  Illustrations.  Each  part  separate,  paper  covers,  15  cents,  «^//  the  three  Nos. 
bound  in  one  volume,  linen.  50  cents,  w/. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  with  a   Chapter  completing  his 

*•  Life."  (1706  1790.)  In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  19,  20.  With  Notes,  Chronological 
Table,  and  Five  Illustrations.  Each  part  separate,  paper  covers;  15  cents  nr/;  the  two  Nos.  in  one 
volume,  linen.  40  cents,  ftef, 

SCUDDER'S    GEORGE    WASHINGTON,    AN    HISTORICAL   BIOGRAPHY, 

(1732-1799.)  VVith  portrait.  In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Double  Number  75. 
Paper  covers,  30  cents,  ne/;  linen,  40  cents,  n^i. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  (Correlated  Literature). 

IiONGFBLIjOW'S  »0KG  op  mA"WATHA.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  In  River- 
side Litciature  Series,  Nos.  13, 14.  Each  part  separate,  paper  covers,  15  cents,  ue/;  the  two  Nos.  in  one  volume,  linen,  40 
Ccnt«J,  «//. 

HAWTHORNE'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  STORIES.  (lT06-lSaO.)  With  Questions.  In  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
No.  10.     Paper  covers,  15  cents,  ftef;  bound  up  with  No.  29.  containing  other  stories  by  Hawthorne,  in  linen,  40  cents,  nrl. 

liOEf«0FBLI^OAV'S  COrRTSHIP  OF  MILKS  STANDI SH;  ELIZABETH.  (10:iO-lG»4.)  In  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series,  No   2.     With  Notes.     Paper  covers,  15  cents,  nr/;  linen,  25  cents,  nei. 

HOL.1IIES'  GRAriDMOTHER'S  STORY  OF  BrNKER-HILL.  BATTLE,  LEXINGTON,  «nd  Oflier 
Poems.  (1773-1865.)  With  a  portrait,  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  6.  Paper 
covers,  15  cents,  net;  bound  up  with  No.  31,  containing  My  Hunt  After  llie  C«ptaln,  and  other  prose  papers  by 
Holmes,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PAUL  REVWRE'S  RIDE,  TH  E  CUMBERLAND,  and  Other  Poems.  (I77r»-I8r»a.) 
With  Notes.  In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  6j.  Paper  covers,  15  cents,  ne/;  bound  up  with  No.  11,  containing  other 
poems  by  Longfellow,  linen,  40  cents,  «<■/. 

A  descriptwe  circular  giving  the  Table  0/  Contents  0/  each  number  0/  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
and  a  table  shoiving  the  different  grades  in  which  the  Series  is  used  in  twenty  representative  cities  0/ the 
United  States,  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 
4  Park  St.,  Boston;  11  East    17th   St.,  New  York;  158  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


ECLECTIC 

5chool  Reading^s, 

A  nc'vr  series  of  soliool  re«dlii§^  books.  Cbarmtng  lltentrir  stj-le* 
Pcrfeet  meelutiftlcal  detail.  Beontlfal  1  Host  rations.  Carefal  f  ntA- 
iBf^.    Attractive  for  eltber  sebool  or  bome*  Tbe  serle«iio  w  looladew 

Stories  for  Children. 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lank,  •  .^^  .25 

Easy  reading  lessons  adapted  to  childrefl'of  First  Rejider  grade. 

Fairy  Stories  and  fables. 

By  JAMB9  Baldwin,  .35 

Familiar  fables  and  folk-lore-re-told  in  attractive  form  for  young 
people. 

Stories  of  Great  Jlmericans  for  J^ittle  J^mer- 
leans. 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  ^o 

Simple  stories  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Second  Reader  grade. 
Calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  American  History. 

Old  Greek  Stories. 

By  James  Baldwin,  .45 

Stories  of  ancient  Greece  told  in  simple  language  for  yoang 
readers.    This  book  is  for  Third  Reader  pupils. 

Old  Stories  of  the  jplast. 

By  James  Baldwin,  .45 

Biblical  stories  retold  from  a  literary  standpoint  with  a  view  to 
helping  the  young  reader  to  a  readier  conception  of  the 
beauty  and  truth  found  in  these  stories. 

Jrue  Stories  of  Jlmerican  J^ife  and  Jldvent- 
ure. 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  .50 

Like  tbe  same  author^s  <'  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans,''  this  book  is  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  young  Americans  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
It  is  more  advanced  than  the  work  mentioned  above  and  is 
adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Third  Reader  grade. 

Boolu  Bent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.   Correapondence  iiiTited. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COHPANY 

New  York      Cihcinnati      Chicago      Boston      Atlanta      Portland,  Oregon. 
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All  That  a  M^a  Cati  Do  i&  This  W^arld— Ibe  Cl«ar«tic  ilibli^Ex  , .  1^7 
The  New  Agamvt  the  Old,  ,  ,  .  .  -..*.*.  /f>*.  /  Harrtt,  itft 
Evcemporaaeout  SpeAkine:  Valuable;  Experience, .   .Jm/iiuJPafiiHseii.  ii^^i 

A  Residing:  Purposes  Ch»ncc  ConfcTcticc  of  SyperifilendcfUK .  16^ 

TcAchl^ng  or  Headiuft:  The  Pollard  ADd  Fundenbcrg  Methods*  ,    .  %6i 

HJ,B  Mother^fi  5crmoD« ,  ,.....,...       .  ,   .   .    .  fiHt  Jifjitc/itrfn,  ni 

Thought*  oji  £dycatioii  from  Bifihop  3pBldiiis» .   ,.,....    .   .   «  1&3 

The  Beautiful  In  Educ»t*on,  .....  ,    .   *  *   .  /,«»«  ^.  fUri^y.  i8^ 

Tliomjts  Aroold  :  PerBDnality  ai  »  Teacher^  .  .  .  Th«r  Fnr^u*tfir.  tK8 
Heredity  from  the  Parent'!  StAndpoint,  .    .    .  /?r.  Mttry  Wa<td-AUtm.  *«> 


The  Duli  Scholarp  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  i3j 
LcArn  How  to  Putictuatc*  .  *  .  \^\ 
Succemiful  Trade  Sithoot,   .   ,    .  iIS*; 

Oood  Bookfl,      .   , iB$ 

Primary  Geography,  .  .  .  *  ,  .187 
Arboriclde  {Fotm\ f38 


Tr«  PlantiDfi  in  Illinois,.  ,   ,    .  if^ 

Lands  to  RefDreat,  .......  16B 

Trees  in  Cities,  .....       .   .      176 

Thought  a  from  HorHiCC  Ma  an,  177 

Pobao  of  Fatigue,  ,   ,       ,  ,  .  .  173 

Seope  of  Norjual  School.   .    .   .  1&3 

Editorial  Depanment.'-Autuinii  Arbor  Div  Circtd-ir— Margaret  ruUet 
— "Lejd,  KitidU'  Light'* — Autiintn  Arbor  Day  Coming — The  Qld  and 
New  \  Or.  tiurrowc^^Uiahop  SpaJiding  on  Growth — Solid  PouodAtioni — 
GrcEit^rfd  Sm,ill   rtiiogt^ .  ..,....„...,.,►.*,►-..,  192 

Official  Depart  meat  —Annual  Couniy  Teachers  Iijtiimie*— EtJitilwito 
Suie  Xi>rmil  S4:liao|— Jterai*  from  Rcpnrt^  of  .SoperintcTideiiij tog 

Mukic  P&ge:  "Gcfld  Kiabt"  itrd  "The  Bcurr  Wish,",  .....       -  .   ,  tu^ 


The  following  Masterpieces  from  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES  are 
seribed  in  the  Course  of  Reading  adopted  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades  in  \ 
PublicSchools  of  AKRON,  OHIO. 

ilKRON. 

Giade                                                         SUPPLEMENTARY.  PivcSSde  LUefarure 

Series. 

I.  The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.  Kf 

II.  Fables  and  Folk  Slories.  (47,  4S)** 

111.  Hans  Andersen's  Stories.  (49,  50)** 

Verses  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading.  59* 
[U«e<l  throughout  both  11,  and  III.] 

IV.  Selections  from  Whittier's  Child  Lite  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  (70,  71)** 


USED  INSTEAD  OF  THE  REGULAR  READERS. 


VI. 


Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History 
Longfellow's  Children's  Hour,  etc. ;  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  etc. 
Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  etc. 
Whittier's  Mabel  Martin,  ere. 
Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 
Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly ;  Biographical  Stories. 
Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  etc. 
VII.  John  Barrou^hs's  Bird  and  Bees;  Sharp  Eyes. 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Elizabeth. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
VIII.  bssays  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  Washington  Irving. 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Among  the  Hilb,  Songs  of  Labor,  etc. 
Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  etc. 

Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct,  Letters  and  Addresses. 
(First  Year,  High  School) 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  etc. 
X.  (Second  Year.  High  School) 
Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  etc. 
The  single  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  bound  in  paper  covers  and' are  sent  postpaid  at  i 
cents. 
*Also  bound  in  Linen,  25  cents.    **AUo  bound  together  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents.    ***Al8o  bound  together  in  one  voIuom 
50  cents.    fSpecial  number,  25  cents ;  linen,  30  cents.     {The  three  parts  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  abo  bound  together  ii 
one  volume,  linen,  50  cents,    tt^'os  4  ^^^  5  ^1^  bound  together  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents. 


XI. 


(7,  8,  9)*** 
(II,  63)»» 
40 

5« 
21 
(29,  10)  *» 

6 
(28.  36)»* 

2* 

(51.52)** 
4*tt 
54 
24* 


68 
'5 


linen,  50  cents, 
le  voTu 

A  discriptiv*  circular  giving  the  Tablt  0/  Coniemt*  o/etuh  numbtrcfth*  Rivertide  Literature  Series,  and  aieMe  thtmim^ 
in  which  the  Street  it  used  in  twenty  representative  cities  e/the  United  States  mill  be  sent  to  any  addree 


the  different  greuies 
on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 
4  Park  Strrkt,  Boston:    ii  East  17TH  Strret,  New  York;    158  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


^ A  for  a  Sottvcnir 

of  the  Works  of  BaKcae  Field, 

FIELD^FLOWERS 

ClK  €Hg€iif  TkM  moMneKt  Soiiveiilr 

The  most  beautiful  Art  Production  of  the  cen- 
tury. "A  small  banch  of  the  most  fragrant  of  blo» 
sons  gathered  from  the  braad  acres  ef  Eaecnc  Field's 
Farm  of  Love."  Contains  a  selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  poems  of  Euf^ene  Field.  Hand- 
somcly  illustrated  by  thirty-five  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  as  their  contribution  to  the  Mon- 
ument Fund.  Bat  for  the  noble  contribatiens  of  the 
great  artists  this  book  coald  not  have  been  nanufaC' 
tared  forl7.oo.  For  sale  at  book  Stores,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  |i.io.  The  love  offering  to 
the  Child's  Poet  laureate,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  create  a  fund  to  build  the  Monument 
and  to  care  for  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet. 
Eugene  Field  Monumeat  Souvenir  Fund, 

i8«  Monroe  Street,  Chleafo,  llL 


99^  i*he  Pennsylvania  Dtstrlct  Register 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers' rates  (^50  by  ezpicss  or  I5.00 
by  maihp  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
anvmnt  nere  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICeCASSSTT.  Z^aaeaatMr.  Pa. 

It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  bang  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mot- 
toes on  the  walls  of  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  |i.io.  Large  type. 
Easy  to  read.      Address  J.  P.  McCaskky.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

J1TST  TBDQf  K — Teaching  all  the  time. 


THK 

''Multum  in  Parvo'*  Record, 

(OOPTRIGHTBD.) 

COMPACT,  OONYENIBNT,  COMPRBHBHSIYB. 

Scbool  JSoarbs 

Want  to  know  of  iC     W«nt  to  see  it.    Wili  buy  it. 

Write  for  ciroulan. 

CHAS.  B,  OPP,  Publtoher, 
1-3  SAO  Garrtaon  §t.,  BethlelMn,  P«. 

HERMAN  STREGKER, 

MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Monuments,  Gravestones,  Statuary,  Etc., 

Nos.   612-614  COURT  STREET, 

(OPPOSITE  COURT  HOUSE,) 
READING,  PA. 
P.  O.  Box  311. 


M r.  Strecker  made  the  unique  and  beautiful  Memorial  Stone, 
1    that  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  in  Mounlaio  View  Cem- 

Ieury,  Eromitsburg,  Maryland,  and  has  done  the  finest  art 
work  in  Stone  that  Reading  has  to  show.  Ed.  Journal, 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics 

IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Edv^ard  Brooks,  A.  IsA.,  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Millersville  State  Normal  Sckod,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools, 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  •'Committee  of  Fifteen,''  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  PhiladelphiaJ 

—    i 


Two  Important  New  Books 

FISHER'S  BRIEF  HISTORT  OF  THE  NATIONS 

And  of  Their  Progrress  in  Civilization.    By  Qeorffe  P.  Fisher,  Tale  Universt^r* 

This  entirely  new  general  history  to  be  issued  immediately  will  take  rank  at  onoc 
as  incomparably  the  most  attractive  text-book  on  this  subject  for  high  schools  yet 
written.  The  important  matter  of  historical  perspective  is  more  successfully  observed 
than  in  any  previous  school  text-book.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  work  is  its  treat- 
ment of  human  progress  rather  than  the  bare  facts  of  dynastic  and  military  history. 
It  holds  up  such  a  view  of  the  great  drama  of  unfolding  civilization  as  will  inspine 
every  reader  with  the  significance  of  the  theme.  The  facts  of  largest  meaning  far 
modern  students  are  unquestionably  those  connected  with  the  beginning  of  our  owi& 
modern  civilization.  That  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  of  secondary  import— 
ance  has  long  been  conceded,  and  yet  every  school  history  hitherto  has  struck  upon 
this  rock,  and,  unduly  enlarging  upon  ancient  history,  has  been  compelled  to  com- 
press the  important  mediaeval  and  modern  periods  into  most  inadequate  compass. 
In  this  work  ancient  history  is  treated  with  ample  fullness,  yet  not  in  such  detail  as 
to  duplicate  the  student's-later  studies  in  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  This  course 
enables  the  author  to  treat  the  modern  period  more  fully  and  adequately  than  has 
ever  been  done  in  a  general  history  for  the  schools. 

In  the  number,  beauty,  historical  accuracy  and  educative  value  of  its  illustrations 
this  book  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  school  history.  They  are  striking  examples 
of  highest  achievement  in  admirable  illustration. 

STMS  S  SECOND  TEAR  IN  FRENCH 

By  L.  O.  Syms,  of  the  University  of  France.    Price  $1.00. 

This  volume  supplements  the  author's  "  First  Year  in  French  "  (^0.50).  The  First 
Book  is  for  children,  and  combines  the  conversational  and  translation  methods  with 
the  regular  study  of  grammar.  The  Second  Book  follows  the  same  plan,  and  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  grammatical  and  the  natural  methods.  About  equal  space 
and  time  are  given  to  reading,  conversation,  translation  and  grammar.  The  pupil 
completing  these  two  books  will  have  a  solid  knowledge  of  French  inflection  and  con- 
struction, and  at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  express  himself  with  readiness  and 
precision  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  in  French  of  a  fair  degree  of  complexity.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  importance  given  to  the  study  of  the 
verbs;  so  far  as  an  elementary  work  will  permit,  this  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole 
method,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  French  verb,  with  its  many  forms,  its 
difficult  moods  and  tenses  and  complicated  construction,  is  the  gateway  to  conquest 
of  the  language. 

OTSSZl   XTS^VT   BOOKS 

Guerber's  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  $1.50  White's  School  Algebra,         .        .        .  $1.00 

Quiickenbos's  Practical  Rhetoric,       .       1.00  1  Egbert's  Latin  Inscriptions,        .        .       3.50 

Eclectic  English  Classics.    Latest  addi-  Modern  French  Texts : 

tions:                                                             i  Guerber's  Con tes  et  Legendes.    Parts 

BiogrH]>hy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,    .        .35  I  and  II,  each, 60 

Tennyson's  Princess,         ...           .20  '  Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre. 

Pope's   Homer's   Iliad,    Books   I,  VI,  Arranged   for   Heading  Classes   by 

XXII,  and  XXIV 20  Edith  Ilealy 35 

8i)encerian  Vertical  Penmanship  :  Nodier\s  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet.  Edited 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7,  do/..,              .72  for  school  use  by  L.  C.  Syms,    .        .    .35 

Ct)nnnon  School  C-ourse,  Xos.  1  to  6,  doz.    .96 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  rece  pt  of  prices.     Correrpondence  with  refer- 
ence  to   examination   and   iniroduction   cordially    invited.       Address 

AiaXSRICAIV  BOOK   GOmiPAIirT^ 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Alto  at  Cincinnati      Chicago       Boston      Atlanta      and  Portland,  Oregon* 
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The  SlowncBB,  and  yet  the  Eictrcme  TendCQCiea  of  Educational 

Progrestt  i  An  Ac):^rcs5  l>cltvcred  in  iS^ *  /Ao^.  M  Bttrnnofs.  10% 

Freshman  EngliHli ;  Matter  for  Couitdemion  .  ^  .  .  ^  F.  E.  Stryker,  aia 
A  Word  to  Teachers  :  '*Thc  A3Ur  d1  Scrvic,''  .  .  ,  .  C  F.  Beliows.  314 
The  Baaia  oT  Leadership  ;  Tht:  Ptiwer  of  UnMlfishness,  .    .    *.,._,  ^15 

Which  were  the  Greater  Loss  to  England  ?     .   ,   .       *       316 

How  Modern  Scbook  Methods  Affect  the  Will,  .   .  Grifrg*  M,  L*tmh.  ai6 
Dolly  :   "  I  hull's  Dnlly  D.iy\  the  Captain  of  the  Nint,"  .  .A    L   Hnttmnh.  aiS 
The  Unconscious  Element  in  DiaciplfDC*  .   ,i    .   .   ■       .  Hmry  Bakrr.  jao 
A  Qiiick  Trip  to  Europe.  ........       ....  Edm,  J^'  .WVGujto*.  221 

or  Eyea  that  See  ;   LoQluing  Deeper  ihan  ihe  Surface,  .   .  .  ...  aafi 

A  Bird  Day  l  tfhall  Wc  Have  it  Vn  the  Piiblic  Schools?  .  .  //.  y,  /?mA/v.  ?jti 
Successful  Experimenting :   Practice  Teaching^   .       ,   h  Ifw.  NttFtUn^.  sjo 

/  to  Modify  Inherited  TeaDdeaciea *  A't/<  Lmdatjf,  333 

^dity  ;   A  (,/uei.tioii  ot 'Iremeiidnu}.  Ituponiince,,    .  Mary  IVtJCtf-AfUwl,  734 
naitCarlyle;  He  Lou  Id  Not  Be  a  School  Mancr,   ,  /  J,  Lkt^JtmaM .  13  5 

Ltbrari» ,  .      ^37  I  Control  of  DeKire, 33s 

ical  Handwriting,..   ,   .   .  7  jt  I  A  Walnut  Tree  Farm^ .  ,   .   .   *  2j6 
■ial  Department. —  rHncrtnn  University  :  One  Hundred  and  Fifiy 
.— fJr.  Uurrciwcs  in  Vour  School—The  Common  School— Aulumn 
■  n-^*'^"^tant  Trees"':  Address  by  State  Supt,  SchacEter — item* 

^efparts,    ...... .  *37 

L'omc,  Cheerful  Conipanioti*,"*  .   ,    ,   ^ .  153 


J.  P.  McCASKEY.. 
Lancaster,  pa. 


il^^7llV7iii^^,^li^^\sV--^.JL^^ 


lore  Copiss.  $1.3  3.    Postji^e    Free. 


Modern  Classic  School  Library. 

34  volumes,  cloth,  averagring:  312  pai^es,  for  $11.56. 

Cost  of  delivery  by  mail,  $1,50.     The  set  weighs  20  lbs. 

Any  book  will  also  be  sent  separately,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents, 

A  library  of  thirty-four  volumes,  containing  many  of  the  best  complete  Stories,  Essa3^ 
Sketches,  and  Poems  in  modern  literature,  including  selections  from  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  England  and  America,  and  translations  of  masterpieces  by  Continental  writers. 

In  several  instanees  the  selections  from  an  author  are  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
essay  bv  another  eminent  author. 

•Dr.  William  T.  Hairis,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  **it  is  an  unrivalled  list 
of  excellent  works." 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIPPLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street.  Botton;    ii  East  17  ph  Street,  Nkw  York  ;    158  Adkms  Street,  Chicago. 

There  is  Return  of  Value 

from  reading  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  especially 
so  to  Teachers  and  School  Directors. 

The  Twelve  Numbers 

of  the  past  year,  bound  into  a  book  of  556  generous  pages,  are 
a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  shelf  for  occasional  reading  and 
reference.     They  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

If  You  Have  Not  Seen 

the  Contents  of  the  last  volume,  we  will  send  these  four  pages 
with  pleasure,  at  your  request.  The  current  volume  will  be  just 
as  good  as  the  last,  and  as  well  worth  having. 


Blank  Order  Book 


On  Treasurer  of  Sohool  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Order  BooIl  lu  tStoclct  All  HlanlLS  l^efl 

Open.    BoolL  Contalnlus:  Xbree 

Hundred  Orders,  ^a-oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 


«r-  The  Pennsyliranla  District  Reflrlater 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  i$i.^  by  express  or  S^oo 
by  main,  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amount  nere  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICeCASKET.  Tisncasfr,  IFwu 

It  is  no  Mistake  i 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tbe  Lancaster  ScllOOl  Mot- 
toes  on  the  walls  of  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  |i.to.  Large  type. 
Easy  to  read.      Address  J.  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

JTTST  T H  ¥  M  jT— Teaching  all  the  time. 

HERMAN  STREGKER, 

MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Monuments,  Gravestones,  Statuary,  Etc., 

N08,    612-614  COURT  STREET, 

(OPPOSITE   COURT  HOUSE,) 


With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in-  i  111*"' ATIIVO    I»A 

cludinc  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style,  !  x%xui3.a^m,i^\x,   wra.. 

Book  Containing  Thr«e  Hundred  Orders,  #3.00.  j     p     Q     Box311 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over-  '       •       • 


seers  of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town-  ]  w     c        i           ^    ,u        •            jl       .>riw          *  •  c 

ships  and  School  Districts,  at  <.ame  rate  and  in  same  form  as  ^M""-  Strecker  made  the  un^ue  and  beautiful  Memorial  Stone, 

above,  with  changes  desired.    Address  1  ^^^^  =*»  J.^*^  R'''^^  o^  HV  \  E.  Higbce.  m Mouniam  View  Cem- 

'  '■  etary,  Ltntnitsburg,  Maryland,  and   has   done   the   finest^  art 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.  '  work  in  stone  that  Reading  has  to  show.  Ed.JcttmaJ, 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 


IN    T^?VO    BOOKS. 


The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic* 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic* 


By  Edv^ard  Brooks,  A.  ls/L.\  Ph.  ID., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Millersville  State   Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers,  in  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirenients.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


American   Book  Company 

NEWEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
A  BRIEF  BISTORT  OF  THE  NATIONS 

And  of  Their  Progress  in  Civilization.     By  George  P.  Fisher,  Yale  Uni- 
versity,    lllustraiions,  Maps,  Tables,  etc.     Cloth,  I2mb.     613  pages,        .         .        ^1.50 

Deals  with  ihat  phase  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  human  progress,  and  while  treating  ancient  histoory 
fuUy  and  explicitly,  emphasizes  those  facts  that  have  the  largest  bearing  lor  students  of  lo^y,  namely:  fincts 
connected  with  the  beginning  ofoitr  modern  civilization. 

In  the  number,  beauty,  historical  accuracy,  and  educative  vaUie  of  its  illtutrations,  this  book  has  not  beeia 
equaled  by  any  school  history.     It  is  a  striking  example  of  highest  achievement  in  admirable  illustration. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIOONOMETRT 

By  C  W.  CROCKKTt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Complete,  with  tables, ^1.3$ 

Tables  separate, I.oa 

Adapted  in  its  treatment  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  its  scope  is  sufficieat  to  meet  also  the  requirements  of 
high-schuol,  college,  and  technical  courses  in  trigonometry.  It  is  concise  and .  clear  in  its  treatment,  and 
logical  and  orderly  in  its  development  of  the  subject,  securing  for  students  as  rapid  progress  as  possible  in  the 
time  usually  HJlotted  to  this  study.  1  he  results  of  the  author's  practical  experience  a  sa  teacher  in  a  lending 
American  technical  school  are  skilllully  presented  in  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  danroom. 
New  and  useful  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  will  be  discovered. 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  author  of  "How  to  Know  the  VVild  Flowers." 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Josephine  Smith.    Cloth,  265  pages, 65 

A  child's  book  in  botany,  designed  for  reading,  amusement,  and  instruction.  It  unfolds  some  of  the  wondets 
of  plant  lile  in  a  series  of  charming  stories  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  delight  to  young  readers,  while  at 
the  same  time  laying  a  foundation  for  intelligent  nature  study.  Miss  Smith's  illustrations,  so  profuselv  and 
artisiically  distributed  through  the  text,  suggest,  in  many  instances,  the  indeicribable  delicacy,  comblikea  with 
truth  to  nature,  of  the  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson's  work. 

EGLEGTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

Latest  Additions  : 

Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Danitl  Defoe.     Edited  by  Kate  Stevens, 50 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.     By  James  Baldwin, -         .35 

Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  adapted  to  school  uses,  while  practically  reuining  all  the  essential  characterisdcs 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1719. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  are  sure  to  deeply  interest  children,  and  are  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  for  broader 
literary  «>tudy.  The  illustrations  in  both  books  are  numeious,  artistic,  and  suggestive ;  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  handsome  s»tylc  of  the  other  volumesj  of  this  popular  series,  which  now  includes  : 

Stories  for  Children.     By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane, 25 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.     By  James  Baldwin 35 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.     By  Edward  Eggleston,      .40 

Old  Greek  Stories.     By  James  Baldwin, 45 

Old  Stories  of  the  East.     By  James  Baldwin, 45 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure.     By  Edward  Eggleston, 50 

The  Story  of  Greece.     By  H.  A.  Guerber 60 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Edited  by  Kate  Stevens, 50 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.     By  James  Baldwin, 35 

ECLEOTIG  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Latest  Additions : 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 3S 

Tennyson's   Princess, 20 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV. 20 


Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Correspondenoe  wltH  rtftrence 
to  examination  and  Introduction  cordially  Invited. 

If  teachers  wUl  kindly  Indicate  to  us  the  special  studies  In  which  they  are  InterMted.  w% 
shall  he  glad  to  keep  them  Intormed  of  new  books  that  we  may  pubUali  on  those  BUbJeots. 
Address  AMEaiCAN  BOOK  COMPANY.  Washington  Square.  New  TorkCltyS;  or  at  OUlcl&XUitt. 
Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  or  Portland,  Oregon,  whichever  office  la  nearest. 


DECEMBER,   "1896. 
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Gcncrst  Fr»ncii  Marion  op  pppulif  Educplioft^  * 
For  Country  Teachera  :  Advice  *Titj  Sugf^eslidn,  ,  . 
The  Library  a  Factor  in  Eduentioiial  Work,  .  -  - 
Hew  to  Make  School  Life  Pleatmit,  «...*♦» 
Robtrt  Eyrns:  Some  Thoughts  on  his  Life,  .  ►  *  *  * 
Archibald  Bentop  '   R^ducice  ihe  Teacher's  Wpgw^. 


The  Habit  of  Happy  Thouiht,  . 

How  Id  Goveris  a  School :  First  Gevern  Vt>[if*cU», 


.   .   *  *   '  ^   t  *  Jfi? 

An  AUeijory  ;  Ncglctt  rif  ^i  Fine  Coli»   .    ,    ,    .    .       *    .   .      Eir^t^  , 
Machinery  vetaya  Motive;  Too  Much  ftUchiiiery* ,  .  H'm,  ^ 

Tlie  Paychology  of  Nomber, .  ,  .,.,*...*       .  »  /  A'  /  4 
The  Dead  Line:  An  AdiJicsa,   ,*...*.-.      AW4**«  C,  Scha.Jf^fr.  in 

Wild- Flower  Girl ^m    How  LiltU  JipiCouftt,  *  .  fi^a 

EmphaiiB, .,,..,  a?!  ,  lf»**'*Jrt»j  ..,....>  —'2^ 

Supplementary  Reading*.  " 


Qettin^  Boya  to  Work, 

Ed,.        .    "  -parlmetit,— !^' 
■si  tnemi*!* 
I  — Df.  E.  E    . 

A1"' !".!.* jitr—DcJiil]    of   Pr 


.  *j^  I  Tii«  ^fihetic  Element,  .  .  ,   .^U 
.»n    The  Child,. »S> 


.ihly 


H'i|ortJi  of  Siiiperinic  CI  dentin +    .    -       ,.,,,..*..*  284 

SdoBi€  P»et ;  ''AiigcK  Ever  UfiKfii  :ind  Fnir/"  and  *'Gpld*n  Sluuiben/'  .  39S 


^Jj    I     SdOBlC    P* 


P  MdCASKEY 

LaNCASTEB,    PA- 
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3,  Th«  Cot 


THOMAS  MESSINOEEt  DBOWN,  IJ11>.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITV   OFFERS   THE   FOLLWING   COl/R&ES: 

I.  m  OFFER  A  L  LITE  EAT  UR£.    i.  Thb  Cljl^sjcal  Couhsb.    »,  Tiis  Latiw  Scibmtipic  Course. 
IN  SciBN^ft  knu  Li  nKKM. 

II,  in  TfiCHHOLOHT.  1,  ThbCou«sh  IS  Civil  Ehkiptem RING,  j.  The  CauitSB  11*  MhcmaMCAL  EwciitmiRiWG. 
J.     Thr  Col^hse^  jv  Ml^tNC  Emwr^BEiuMG  amj   Mutalluhgt.     5.    Th*  Covksb  in   ELHtrmcAL  Encinbbrxkg.     6,    1 

CCI.1H!^B  IN  AnAI.VIK  AL.  l"ll>!MISTHV,        ?,    ThbC'HIKSK  fN  AhT  HITECTUdE, 

HI.  COMBINED  GOUKSEB.  The  authorities  of  ihs  Univeniiy,  being  convinced  Lb  at  many  tn?n  who  d«sire  rrentiufi 
Btudy  3k  techjucal  prdfes^ioii,  «ould  zipprcciate  a  {jrchniinary  Utcmry  education,  bftve  decided  to  D€er  to  such  persons  an  oppo 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pename 
sul»titute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  b«Dior  ye 
At  the  end  of  the  four  rears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  (he  11 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  oac 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  1 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaia 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  « 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  8ucc'*<s  in  the  hiture. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  diuerent  Courses,  address 

THB  SECRETARY  OF  LEfflGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM   P 


Webster'e»  Intematiocial 


For  Christnws  and  at  ull  other  times  it  make*  ^w*^^  ^  '_^~^    # 

A  cuoice  Gift.    If ictionary 

ms  A  THOROUGH  REVISIOFi  OP  THE  UNABRIDQED,       """""^  ^ 

Tho  purpose  of  which  has  been  not  dlspLiv  nor  the  provision  of  malprial  for  boastfnl  and  showy 
a<lvtrtis«'m»'nt,  Imt  the  due,  iudicioiui.  scnolarly,  thoroufflj  pertectinj?  of  a  work  which  In  aO 
tht'  bi  K<  3  of  itA  prowth  hus  obtalueU  in  au  equal  degree  the  favor  and  confidence  of  scholars 
and  uf  the  (^cuerul  public. 

IT  IS  THB  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

Words  are  easily  found  *  *  *  Pronunciatiofi  is  easily  ascertained,  ' 

Meaning  are  easily  learned  *  *  *  The  i^owtta  of  wofds  easOy  traced,  ^ 

and  because  ezcellenco  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  chnrao-  ( 

terizea  its  every  department.  •  •  •  QET  THE  BEST.     I 

froo.     O.  &  C.  IKTcrriam  Co.»  Pnbllsliers,  Springfield,  BIa»8.«  V^^Jk^  { 
(:h>cho<>o<>o<m><xx><><><><xxx><><x><>o<x><xx>o^ 


GOOD  THING  IK  YOUR  SCHOOI^  ROOn. 

THE  IiANCASTXSR  SCHOOI.  MOTTOES 

THIRTY  nOTTOBS  AND  THB  I.ORD'8  PRAYER. 


Blank  Order  Book 


On  Treasurer  of  Sohool  Didtriot. 

In  response  to  inquines  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
taohedy  at  the  following  rates: 

Order  Boole  in  Stock  t  All  BlanlLs  I«el1 

Open.   BoolL  Containing  Xbree 

Hundred  Orders,  ^a.oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  To^»n•    | 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as    , 
above,  with  changes  desired.     Address  I 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.      ' 


<^  The  Penns 

will  be  ordered  at  Publii 

by  maih,  to  any  School , 

amount  nere  named  with  order  for  the  book. 


lyl^ania  District  Resrlatc 

>lishers'  rates  {$i.^  by  express  €>rty 
hool  Board    dMlnng  it.  auad  remtttii 
ith  order  for  the  book.    Address, 
J.  P.  MeCASXST.  Z^aaeastor,  Pa, 

It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tilt  Lancaster  ScbOOl  Xot 
toes  on  the  wall*,  of  the  School-room,  lliey  are  silent  teacher 
1'hirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  $i.to.  Large  typt 
Easy  to  read.      Address  J.  P.  McCaskbt.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JUST  THINK— Teaching  aU  the  time. 

HERMAN  STREGKER, 

MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Monuments,  Qravestones,  Statuary «  Etc, 

Nos,    612-614  COURT  STREET, 

(OPPOSITE  COURT  HOUSE,) 
READING,  PA. 
P.O.  80X311. 

Mr.  Streckcrmadc  the  unique  and  beautiful  Mcmo-ial  Slooc, 
that  at  ihc  ^:ravc  ol  Dr.  K  fc.  Htgbce,  in  Mouniaif)  Vie«v  Cem- 
etary,  KmrniiNbutg.  Maryland,  and  has  done  the  finest  sn 
wotk  in  Stone  that  Reading  has  to  show.  Ed.Jeurnal. 


*l^LIABIjrE    ^M)THING 


AT 


*^AS()NABLE  Friges. 

Every  wearer  of  Men's  Clothing  will  find 
it  profitable  to  look  at  our  stock  of  "RELI- 
ABLE" Clothing  and  learn  prices.  None 
of  our  Clothing  marked  with  fancy  prices. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  we  receive. 

MYERS  &  RATH  FON 

No.  12  KAST   KING  STRE^ET, 

LANCASTER,  P'A. 


/ 


Important  New  Books 

Elementary  Meteorology  ' 

By  Frank  Waldo,  Ph.,  D.,  Late  Junior  Professor  in  United  States  Signal  Service;    Member 
of  the  Austrian  and   German  Meteorological  Societies,  e^.c.      l2(no.,  Cloth.      Illustrations. 

Numerous  diagrams  and  maps,  plain  and  in  colors $t. 

Conforms  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Geography  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  relating  to  l 
study  of  Meteorology  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  also  the  only  book  published  wnich  treats  this  moil 
science  in  a  sufficiently  elementary  way  to  adapt  it  to  high  schoo'  courses.  Professor  Waldo's  exp  rience 
a  practical  meieorologist  and  teacher  in  the  Government  service  has  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  good  woiici 
text  book,  c  car  in  sta  ement,  precise  in  definition  and  scientifically  accurate — a  book  which  teachess>apil> 
observe  the  weather  and  to  predict  it.  The  maps  and  charts  colored  and  plain  are  full  of  yaluable  infom 
tion  and  the  numerous  lUustrations  and  cu':s  add  greatly  to  the  interest  ol  the  book  besides  helping  matenal 
to  el  icidi  te  the  text.      " '     '  ♦.  ^ 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

By  C.  W.  Crockett,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  A>tr  momy,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  InstitQte, 

Troy,  N.  Y.     Complete  with  Tables,  $1.25;      Tables  separate #1.G 

Adapted  in  its  treatment  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  its  scope  is  sufficient  also  to  mset  the  reqairemeata  < 
high  school,  college,  ^nd  technical  courses  in  Trigonometry.  Distinctive  features  are  the  introduction  in  tl 
first  chapter  of  the  metlibd  of  measuring  angles  in  the  field,  the  arrangement  of  logarithmic  tables  which  m 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  rendering  the  page  restful  to  the  eye,  and  the  use  of  large  clear  differentiated  typei 
the  Tables.  The  results  of  the  author's  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  leading  technical  school  a: 
skillfully  presented  in  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class  room. 

A  Text  Book  of  Plane  Surveying 

By  William  G.  Raymond,  C.  E.,  Member  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  Professor 
of  Geodesy,  Road  Engineering  and  Topographical  Drawing  in  the  Rensselaer  Polyiechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y.     Tables,  Maps  and  Diagrams,  plain  and  in  colors.     Cloth,  485  pp $JXM 

A  manual  for  the  tudy  and  \  ractice  of  surveying.  Modern  in  method,  logical  in  arrangement,  condss  I 
statement  and  definite  in  directions.  (jitf«s  firs:,  the  general  method  and  then  the  details.  The  book  can  b 
read  by  ony  one  who  has  compleitid  Tri}^unometry.  The  Tables  are  printea  on  tinted  paper  in  differentiate 
type.     The  examples  of  map  dra%\ing  and  the  colored  maps  are  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  iraA 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  and  of  Their  Progress  in  Civilization 

By  George  P.  Fisher,  Yale  University.     Illustrations,  Maps,  Tables,  etc.     Cloth,  12  mo.,  613 

pages I1.51 

Deals  with  that  phase  -of  the  subject  which  relates  to  human  progress  and  while  treating  ancient  history  fail 
and  explicitly  emptiasizes  those  facts  which  have  the  largest  bearing  for  students  of  to-day,  namely,  facts  coii 
nected  with  the  beginning  of  our  modern  civilization.  In  the  number,  beauty,  historical  accuracy  and  edoci 
tive  value  of  its  illustrations,  this  book  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  school  history.  It  is  a  striking  exain|i 
of  highest  achievement  in  admirable  illustration. 

Plants  and  their  Children 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  author  of  **  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."     Illustrated  by 

Alice  Josephine  Smith.     Cloth,  265  pp ^J 

I  This  is  a  book  that  can  be  profitably  introduced  now  without  waiting  for  spring.     It  is  a  child's  read 
book  in  botany  and  unfolds  some  of  the  wonders  ol  plant  life  in  a  series  of  charming  stories  that  cannot 
to  delight  young  readers  and  to  open  the  way  for  intelligent  nature  study.     Beautiful  illustrations,  notewort 
for  accuracy  of  delineation  and  delicacy  of  ir^  atment  are  profusely  and  artistically  distributed  through  the  I 

First  Year  in  German 

By  J.  Keller,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Normal  College  of  the  I 

City  of  New  York.     Author  of  Bilder  aus  de^'deutschen  Littcratur   . ^f.Odl 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  grammitical  and  natural  methods  without  their  defecti.  Gives  amp| 
material  in  each  lesson  for  connected  reading,  grammatical  study,  oral  and  written  exercises  and  convcia 
tional  practice.  Each  lesson  is  supplied  with  a  vocabulary  giving  the  new  words  in  the  text  and  their  mea 
ing.  A  few  words  only  are  introduced  at  a  time  and  are  constantly  re-used  until  they  are  firmly  planted  in  tl 
student's  memory-  One  lesson  in  six  contains  special  exercises  printed  in  Roman  type  introducing  only  wori 
identical  or  similar  in  form  in  German  or  English.  Twenty-five  pages  of  supplementary  reading  include  selo 
tions  prescribed  for  memorizing  by  the  Examination  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yori 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Circulars  and  tarma  free.    Oorre- 

)ondence  wltti  reference  to  examination  and  Introduction  cordially  inrlted. 

teachers  will  advise  us  of  any  special  studies  In  which  they  are  inter- 


spondence  with  reference  to  examination  and  Introduction  cordially  UiTlted. 
If  teachers  will  advise  us  of  any  Bpeclal  studies  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, we  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  them  intormed  of  new  books  wnioh  we  may 


publish  In  those  subjects. 

AMBRIGAN  BOOK   GOIVIPAIirT 

WASHINOTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Also  at  Cincinnati      Chicago       Boston      AtlanU      and  Portlaiid»  Oregon. 


JANUARY,   i897. 
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!  .1. ' . ' .  'J!\(~  N.C.Schaeffer.  Editoi^. 


]>cirt  of  [he  ^upcTinlendiriU  {jrl'iil.jlK:  liialruL.iiiait  i)(  the  Smic  o\  PcmiJ^ytm- 
niA— IJirncn^aunH,  l.'ci4t^  anil  Rcj^lJis  of  ihe  Sysltm—Thc  Faclory  and  tVic 
School-  Secondary  ami  i^rghcr  KducniCion^Thc  Hlgln^r  (ife— LVimpul- 
sory  I-AlncaiiQii— Vati.  ijiiiiod  and  CunipuHory  EducaTJon— Schpoli  Hoiists 
— S^itjiti^ry  ArranjiemciiLs— Afbor  l?.\y — KxtrAvaji^^ntc— Di-^tribmirtn  of 
School  Apprnpri.i  lion —  Proi-tsinnal  Cerlificjif  —  l.ibraridfl  — ■(  Vrivt-rnmcnl'  - 
Work  t..f  Sujjtfrviihon— 1  riennial  Elct^LiCin  of  Sup^rinlrrnieni'^— ULUiTHy 
Frislituic— l.>irt:t;lor'>*  UwTiVcTUi'Jit— AUaLk  tipon  thtr  Public  Schools— I Hs- 
Conicnl — Triii;  ( ireatne^s  — Sralistiral  St-ittmenls  .  Ntit^'in  C  Scfra^jfrr, 
An  Experience  :   A  Kcccipi,  for  Tcj.  hint;  ]<t::4dir!y^   ,       .  .'if.  S.  Aizi>itur. 


The   Little  Stow-awny,  »   . 

Seeing  the  Point, 

QucBntinw  on  pedagogy,  . 
Statistics  of  Old  At;c,       .    .    . 
Hingham  Summer  School,. 

AlwaysRrjoicin^ 

The  Study  of  Pociry, 


,  qii)     Attention^ 

.  j^i     Influence  of  the  Meal  Time,  ,    . 
,  ^^'j     Whtn  and  How  to  Bcgid,  .   .   . 
.  jja    The  Bravest  Thing,    ,        .   ,   ,   , 
,jv5     LameDess  of  Compulsory  Law, 
.  JJ4  ^  Keeping  with  the  Gnng,  .  ,   .  . 
V-'^'  '  Our  State  Normal  Schools,  . 
EdUortal  Department.— fcltlitariiil  >u<r^— StaK-  Fore  iry  Rcpoit— Scien 
ijtic  lni|niry— Higlicr  Edtifa^joii  for  r>ti^incs«;  Life -FrcpnTraiory  Studjes — 
Tea.:htr>  Qt  Mni^ic-ViKit  10  pJHl^'^^rk;^l  :  Ntw  Hifjhj^nd  N^^nuiil  Schooi- 
liirciinr'.'  Ai'-fi'L.N-ttii.n— lit-in^  fmin  Re((f*rts,  Ku  . ,    ►   .  

Music  Page;  '-'I'hv  Rosy  Crowr."  ami  "■l'^l^^Je  Children  SJiiticiu,^'  .    .   .    , 


J.  P.  McjCASKEY.'. 

Lancaster,  Pa.     •' 


3£ 

Pslea.  $1.60  in  Advance.    Ten  or  mora  C-3pi23.  $1.35.     Po^taa^s    Free. 
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THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ   COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITEEIATURB.    x.  The  Classical  Course.    2.  The  Latin  Scientific  Course. 
IN  Science  and  Lkttkrs. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOQT.  x.  The  Course  in  Civil  Enginekring.  a.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  ENCiKKBRisia. 
4.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Elbctkical  Enginebkinq.  6.  1 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

m.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  ev«iCuafi| 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  aos  oppci 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pennitied 
suostiUite  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  £>enior  ya 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  Ihe  ta 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  daso,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  deeree  in  fron  one 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  v 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  r^maia! 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  oflers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  vi 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  P. 

The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency 

wants   competent  teachers  for  the  desirable  positions  ^vhich  i 
is  asked  to  fill.  Address 

FRED  DTOK,  Manager, 

Kittrcdgre  Build ing:,  DBNVfiR*  COLC 


GOOD  XHIKG  IN  YOUR  SCHOOI^  ROOK. 

THE  IiAiyrCASTXSR  SCHOOI.  MOTTOISS 

THIRTY  nOTTOBS  AND  THB  I^ORD'8  PRAYBR. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


A  Qood  Thing  for  Teachers  and  Directors. 


Blank  Order  Book 


On  Trea43urer  of  School  Distriot. 

Id  response  to  inquines  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  OTd.er8 
upon  the  Treajsurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book.  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  thai  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Order  Boole  In  Stoclct  All  BlanlLS  Uefl 

Open*    BoolL  Containing  Xliree 

Hanilred  Orders,  ^a-oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasurecr  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Thrae  Hundred  Orders,  13.00. 

We  have  aUo  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w'th  changes  desired.     Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  th 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  ihem  with  tb 
**  Dust  Proof/*  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  c 
ten  (10)  cents.  Address  Dast^PrOOl  Ink-SfAW 
Com  Lancaster,  Pa. 


49"  The  Pennsylvania  Dtotrlct  Reslvtei 

will  be  ordexed  at  Puluishers'  rates  ($4-^  by  express  or  $5.0 
by   mailK  to  any  School  Board    deuring  tt,  and  rea&ittni 


amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Addrcss. 

J.  P.  ICeCASKET.  Tiftiirafr,  Pa. 


It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  h.in(?  a  set  of  Tbe  Lancaster  BcbOOl  Mot- 
toes  on  the  walls  of  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  |i.io.  Large  ijrpe. 
Easy  to  read.      Address  J.  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster.  P^. 

JUST  THDTK— Teaching  all  the  time. 


HERMAN  STREGKER, 

MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Monuments,  Qravestones,  Statuary,  Etc., 

Nos.    612-614  COURT  STREET, 

(OPPOSITE  COURT  HOUSE,) 
READING,  PA. 
P.  O.  Box  311. 

Mr.  Streckermade  the  unique  and  beautiful  Memorial  Stone, 
that  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Highee.inMounisio  ViewCem. 
etary,  Enirnitsburg,  Maryland,  and  has  done  the  finest  an 
work  in  Stone  that  Reading  has  to  show.  Ed.  j0tmal. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  Nl.,  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Millersville  State   Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading, 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience^as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  ''Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Notable  New  Books 


KELLT'S  SHORT  STORIES  OF  OUR  SHT 
NEIGHBORS  .QO. 

Latest  addition  to  Eclectic  School  Readings.  In 
a  series  of  short,  interesting  stoiies  it  treats  the  com- 
moner types  of  animal  hfe»  those  which  most  children 
have  seen  and  uith  which  they  alrea(^y  have  some 
acquaintance.  By  directing  attention  to  the  form, 
color  and  habits  ot  each  type  of  animal  portrayed  in 
this  book,  children  are  led  to  clearer  observation  and 
study,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  Zoology  is 
aroused.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  artistic  in 
treatment,  correct  in  delineation  and  helpful  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  text. 

EOLEOTIO  SCHOOL  READINGS 

Now  include: 

FOLK  STORY  SERIES 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children.  .2$ 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.        .35 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories.  .45 

FAMOUS  STORY  SERIES 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.   .35 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East.  .45 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  .50 

HISTORICAL  STORY  SERIES 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans.  .40 

Eggleston's  Stoiies  of  American  Life  and 

Adventure.  .50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Gretks.  .60 

NATURAL  HISTORY  STORY  SERIES 

Kelly's   Short   Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
lx)rs.  .50 

DANA'S  PLANTS  AND   THEIR  CHILD- 
REN .65 

May  be  Trofitably  introduced  now  without  wa  ting 
for  spring.  It  is  a  child's  reading  book  in  botany  and 
unfolds  some  of  the  wonders  of  plant  life  in  a  series 
of  charming  stories  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  young 
readers  and  to  open  the  way  to  intelligent  nature 
study.  Beautiful  illustrations,  accurate  in  drawing 
and  delicate  in  treatment. 
KOOPMANS  MASTERY  OF  BOOKS       .90 

Why  people  should  read ;  how  much  they  should 
read ;  what  they  should  read  and  how  they  should 
read  arc  the  topics  of  this  book.  For  the  young  whose 
taste  is  yet  unformed  and  for  older  readers  who  need 
guidance  and  direction  in  the  choice  of  books,  this 
volume  will  prove  most  helpful. 


WALDO'S  ELEMENTARY  METEORO- 
LOGY L 

The  only  book  published  which  treats  this  modi 
science  in  a  sufficiently  elementary  way  to  adapt  \% 
high  school  courses.     Professor  Edward  I).  Hold4 
Lick  Observatory,  University  of  California  says : 
think  Dr.  Waldo's  book  is  well  suited  for  a  text  bag 
for  a  short  course  in  Meteorology  for  college  stadea 
and  for  a  long  course  for  science  students  in  h\M 
schools."  \ 

OROOKETT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PLAHS 
AND  8PHERI0AL  TRIOONOMET&lr 

With  Tables 1.28 

Tables  separate \  .  XM 

**  Professor  Crockett  seems  to  have  pot  into  his  book 
exactly  what  students  need  in  order  to  master  their 
subsequent  mathematical  work  with  ease.  I  heaztiiy 
congratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  this  moil 
excellent  book." 

LUCIEN  AUGUSTUS  WAIT, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University. 

RAYMOND'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF  PLANS 
SURVEYING  3.00 

**  I  am  convinced  that  Raymond^s  Plane  Surveying 
supplies  a  long- felt  want — a  want  of  both  teacher  and 
student  of  surveying — a  text  book  on  the  subject. 
Arrangement  is  pleasing  and  the  book  appears  emi- 
nently satisfactory  for  class-room  work." 

WILLIAM   H.  ADEV. 
.  Swarthmore  College,  Pa. 

FISHER'S  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONS AND  OF  THEIR  PROaRESS  IN 
CIVILIZATION  1.50 

'•President  Schurman  desires  me  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  Fisher's  Hrief  History  of  the  Nations  and  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  so  well  pro. 
I)3riioned  a  icsura^  of  the  world's  history.  The  in- 
creased space  ^iven  to  mediaeval  and  modern  history 
by  correcting  the  prespective  of  earlier  works  of  this 
class  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  unity  of  history  which 
is  to  be  commended." 

H.  C.  HOWE. 
President's  Secretary,  Cornell  Universiiy. 

KELLER'S  FIRST  YEAR  IN  QERMAN 

1.00 

H.  Muss,  Professor  of  German  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity jsays:  *'It  is  so  practical  and  easy,  so  attractive 
and  refreshing  that  the  study  of  German  must  become 
a  pleasure  to  every  beginner  using  this  most  felicitous 
work." 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  Circulars  and  terms  ftM.  Oorre- 
spondence  wltli  reference  to  examination  and  Introduction  cordially  Invited. 
If  teachers  will  advise  us  of  any  special  studies  In  wbicn  ttiey  are  Interested. 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  them  Iniormed  of  new  booics  In  those  subjeota 
which  we  may  publish. 

AMERICAN    BOOK  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE^  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Also  at  Cincinnati       Chicago       Boston       AtlanU      and  Portland,  Oreson. 
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THOMAS  MESSINQER  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWING   COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATUEB.    i.  The  Classical  Course,    a.  The  Latin  Scientific  Course.     3.  Tbu  Cm 

H  Science  and  LRrrBRS. 

II.  IN  TEGHNOLOOY.    i.  The  Course  in  Civil  Enginekring.    a.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  EKCssncsKnes. 

.  Thr  Couksbs  in  Mining  Engineering  and  -Mbtallukgv.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Enginkbrinc  6.  ] 
JouRSE  IN  Analytical  Chemistry.     7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

ni.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  o<  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  evenccail 
tudy  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  prehminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  opfMi 
lity  of  combining  culture  studies  witti  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permbu^ 
ubstitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  :>enior  ya 
U  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  th«n  chooses  to  complete  tHc  II 
lical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  ie;chnical  degree  in  from  oat 
wo  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  he  valuable  to  maay  4 
lay  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaiBl 
he  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  acqairii^  a  «( 
ounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  elTective  work  and  (or  greater  success  in  the  future.. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  difTerent  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEfflGH  UNIVERSITY,  SQITTHBETHLBHEII,  fj 

The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency 

wants  competent  teachers  for  the  desirable  positions  which  1 
s  asked  to  fill.  Address 

FRED  DICK,  Managrer, 


Klttrcdsre  Build  InsTf 


GOOD  XHINO  IN  YOUR  SCllOOLr  ROOM. 

THE!  ImANGASTEIR  SGHOOI.  MOTTOES 

THIRXY  mOTTOBS  A»(D/rHB  I^ORD^H  PRJlYBR. 


SUBSCRIBE  KOR  THE 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

K  Good  Thing  for  Teachers  and  Directors. 


Blank  Order  Book 


On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
apon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
Jieir  request — we  arc  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rate^: 

Order  Book  In  Stock t  All  BlaukM  Uefl 

Open.    Book  Contalnluic  Xbree 

Hundred  Orders,  Sx.oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Throe  Hundred  Orders.  #3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
Beers  of  the  Poor  and  (or  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w'th  changes  desired.     Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLKRSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Prlndpal. 

The  first  State  Training  School  for  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania,  The  oldest  and  best  equipped  Normal 
School  in  the  Slate.  The  largest  and  most  valuable 
Normal  School  property  in  the  United  Stales.  Loca. 
tion  une(jualed.  Forty  professors  and  teachers. 
Students  admitted  at  any  time.  For  catalogue  and 
full  pjrticulars  address  the  Frincipal. 

HERMAN  STBECKER, 

MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Monuments,  Gravestones,  Statuary,  Etc., 

Nos.    612-614   COURT   STREET, 

(OPPOSITE   COURT    HOUSE,) 
IIKADINO.  PA. 

P.  O.  Box  311.  

Mr,  Sireckcrmade  the  unique  and  beautiful  Memorial  Stone, 
thai  at  ihe  urave  of  Dr.  E.  t.  Higbcc,  inMouniain  VicurCenl- 
etary,  Eminii>l)urg,  M;iryland,  and  baa  done  ihe  finest  art 
woik  in  bione  that  Reading  hau»  to  show.  Ed.Jouriiai. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
The  Normal  Standard  ArithmetiCo 


By  EiDWARo  Brooks,  A.  Nl.,  Ph.  D-, 

Formerly  Principal  of  Millersville  State   Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers,  in  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  **  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics- 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Botany 


DANA'S  Plants  and  Their  Children  ($.65)  the  newest  and  most 
attractive  book  for  beginners  in  botany,  describes  wonders  of  plant 
life  so  charminj^ly  and  illustrates  them  so  beautifully  that  children, 
interested  at  once,  are  introduced  almost  unconsciously  to  this  fascinattngi 
study. 

Besides  the  above  we  publish  the  leading  American  Botany  text 
books,  including  the  standard  works  of  Professors  Gray,  Wood  and  You- 
mans,  whose  names  are  as  lamiliar  to  Botany  teachers  as  household 
words  and  are  guarentees  of  all  that  is  reliable  and  authoritative  both  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and  in  statement  of  scientific  facts.  We 
have  over  thirty  volumes  to  select  from.     Here  are  titles  of 

STANDARD  BOTANY  TEXTS 

Adapted  to  Every  Grade  of  Study  in  This  Branch 

Apgar'.s    Trees    of   the    Nortliern              i  Gray's  Structural  Botany  2.00 

United  States  i.OO  \  Goodale's  Physiological  Botany  2.00 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis                 .55  Herrick's  Chaptere  on  Plant  Life  .60 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children        .(55  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature, 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave                    .54             Part  I,  Plants  .44 

Gra>'s  How  Plants  Grow                       ,80  t  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany  1.00 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany                        .94  :  Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants  LOO 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botiiny  of  the  Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Botany  LOO 

Northern  United  States  L02  Woods  Lessons  in  Botany             *  .90 

(xrav's  Lessons  and  Manual  2.16  Wood's  American  Botanist  and 

Sanie.    Tourists'  Edition  2.00             Florist  L75 

Grav's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Wood's  Descriptive  Botany  L25 

Botany  L44  Wood's  New  Cliuss  Book  of  Botany  2.50 

Gray's  School  and  Field  book  of                  .  Youmaus'  Fii*st  Book  of  Botany  .04 

Botany  1.80.  Youmans' Descriptive  Botany  *  1.20 

Coulter's  Botany  of  the  liocky                     |  Bentley's  Physiological  Botany  LaO 

Mountains  1.02  i  Willis's  Practical  Flora           *  LoO 
Gray  and  Coulter's  Text  Book  of  We^stern  Botany        2.10 

The  following  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  Botany  teacher  for 
reference :  Apgar's  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  ($i .00),  a 
key  to  all  trees  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  southern  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri ;     Cray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany 

($1.44)  revised  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University,  reset  in  new 
type  and  133  pages  added;  Willis's  Practical  Flora  ($1.50)  which, 
as  Professor  Brigham  of  Colgate  University  says,  "is  a  store-house  of 
economic  Botany  and  assembles  interesting  facts  of  plant  history  and 
geography  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere/' 

THE  BOTANIST'S  MICROSCOPE 

First  devised  and  manufactured  for  the  use  of  students  in  Harvard 
University,  where  it  has  given  great  satisfaction.  The  late  Dr.  Gray  said: 
"  I  do  not  think  anything  better  can  be  made  for  the  money.*'  Two  lenses 
magnify  about  fifteen  diameters — three  lenses  about  twenty.  Price  pre- 
paid, with  two  lenses  $1.50;    same  with  three  lenses  $1.75. 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  rece'pt  of  prices.  No  matter  what  grade  of  Botany 
you  are  teacblDg.  we  cm  furnish  tbe  beat  text  book.  Send  f«ir  Ulostratod 
circulars.  deBcripiive  lists  and  prices.    Correspond  wiUi  us  before  mairtng 

selections. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Also  at  Cincinnati      Chicago       Boston      Atlanta      and  Portland.  Orogon. 
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THOMAS  MESSINOEB  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ   COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATUKS.  i.  The  Classical  Coursb.  a.  The  Lattn-Scientific  Covssb.  3.  Tbb  Cavm 
IN  Science  and  Letters. 

II.  IN  TBGHNOLOOT.  i.  The  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  2.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engikkkjumc.  \ 
A.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Enginbbsung.  6.  T| 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.    7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

in.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventnaUri 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  oflfer  to  such  persons  an  opporf 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pcrmittedJ 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  uculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  «nd  Senior  yem 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  ted 
qical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  oee  l( 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  Thi^i  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  «ft| 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquire<l  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  t^ 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themsclve#of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a.  vel 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  futtue.  ! 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulai^of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHIAHEX,  Pa] 

r 1 

PORTRAITS  OF  AUTHORS 

AND    PICTURES    OF    THEIR    HOMES. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


We  have  received  so  many  call  for  portraits  of  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes  suitable  for  class  and 
note-book  use  in  the  study  of  reading  and  literature,  that  we  have  decided  to  issue  separately  the  twenty- 
nine  portraits  contained  in  "  Masterpieces  of  Ametican  Literature,"  and  "Masterpieces  of  British  Lilerature/' 
and  the  homes  of  eight  American  authors,  as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  nnv/y  revUed  edition  of  "  Rich- 
ardson's Primer  of  American  Literature.'* 

FORTRHITS. 


AMBRICABi. 

1 

BRITISH. 

BRYANT. 
EMERSON. 
EVERETT. 
FRANKLIN. 

HAWTHORNE. 

HOLMES. 

IRVING. 

LONGFELLOW. 

LOWELL. 

O'REILLY.     1     ADDISON. 
THOREAU.     j     \{^^l^^ 
WEBSTER.          IlKi^NS  ■ 
WHITTIER.    1     BYRON. 

COLERIDGE. 

COW  PER. 

DICKENS. 

GOLDS.MITH. 

GRAY. 

LAMB. 

MACAULAY. 

MILTON. 

RUSKIN. 

TENNYSON. 

WORDSWORTH. 

HOMES  or  HUTHORS. 

BRYANT. 

HOLMES. 

LOWELL. 

EMERSON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

STOWE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

WHITTIER. 

SOIiD  ONIiY  IN  LOTS  OFTEIS^  OR  MORE,  ASSORTED  AS  DESIRED. 

Ten,  postj  aic3,  20  cents  ;    each  edditional  one  in  the  same  package,  i  cent ;    in  lots  of  on»  hundred  or  more, 

I  cent  each,  postpaid. 


Tot  mutual  convenience  please  send  a  remittance  with  each  order^    Postage  sta'nps  taken. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston. 


iTE.  17TH  Street,  New  Yokk. 


158  ADAMi  Street,  Chicaco. 


JIIGJI-GJ.ASS  cmnWY  wopK. 


There  is  the  strength  which  fails  not 
in  the  monument  here  pictured* 

And  along  with  the  strength  goes  not 
a  Hitle  of  leal  artistic  meth. 

Such  a  memorial,  therefore,  k  at  once 
a  thing  of  substance  and  of  beauty. 

All  our  work  is  unique  in  character, 
being  from  designs  by  our  Own  flrtista 
and  sculptors. 

Our  piice  is  noi  neceE-sarily  the  ]ow- 
t$i^  but  we  guarantee  our  figures  to  be 
vtry  lou  for  the  exclusively  flrst- 
quality  work  which  we  do- 

We     manufacture     from     Westerly, 

(  mincy,  Jiarre,  and  all  leading  granites, 

and,  as  we  sell  direct  toconBum- 

ere,  we  save    the  latter    liII  middle 

men'?s  proEiis. 

II  our  work  is  i;uaTatUeed,  no- 

arge  being  made  if  not  strictly 

according  to  Contract* 

Ti  mmt  HOI  he  f^uppo&ed  that  the 
j)lti!iET.i  I  ionic  wl^ich  vi>e  piibli^h  \v  iih 
out  advcrtiiLciricnis  rtprc<«iii,  i  ec* 
es^^rily.  our  most  H[Uiiiir;ib]e  dc- 
b-i^va,  1  He^  fa  CI  is  ttiAl  thci^e  wfi 
print  Are  tnteitded  chiefly  ^%  >vs- 
gesiiqn)..  We  gladly  Send  chi  ii:« 
dra^i'tng?^,  however;  tuv  apptit^lnan 
by  iho!«;  in  wj.nL  of  hig^t-cEAss 
manuincnL.',, 


Write   us    for    list    o(   ccmeury  work  erected  by  us  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ami  Canada,  also  for 

■rlf^ii^n-s  and  eslimaus. 

THOMAS  &  MILLER,  QUINCY,  MASS  ,  U.  S.  A. 


HAHNEMAMN 

Medical  Collegs  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

The  (hiry-eiglub  nnniul  Ltur-c   ut   tii;nne  \n  ihis  in'^iiiuLiQn 
wih  comm<tice  Scpietikbef  J4,  1MJ7      Nc*  cullc^t  tsni|Ji<ig,ett^    ^ 
^AtDi%,  resLALiranL,  ic.itlmi;  ^imm^  .i\i\\  I  iboraiuiic-,      l-.vei  yihuiji    j 
modern.     EistptricnL-fd  ttALhcr^       K>]ii>ii:v  em  •-I'x       (-"'►r  1.l:..u 
ure  Ord  and  Ann-inf.rcTncni  ^iJiItcss  .P.  K,  CC>«II,  :J1.  1>„ 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  Bohool  District. 

Order  DooIe  In  t^mc^k:   All  Rlniikt^  1.4:0 

Opcii^    Book  Coiilniiilii^  Xlireir 

mindretl  Orders,  s^^oo. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  Sctiool  ( MtiCcrs  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  si^e  cnntainin^^  Blank  Orders 
Upon  the  Treasurer  -and  in  conijliance  with 
their  request — we  arc  |»reiiaretl  tu  (urnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  fc^rm  of  tht?  ordinary  Check  «r  Renrl^'r 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  \vith  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  ( Inters  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  ratci; 

J.  P.  KcCaskeFp  Lancaster,  Fa. 


established  1855. 

FIRST  PKNNSYLVAMA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLHKSVII.LH,  l\\. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 

S^jniii;  and  .Suuimer  sesi^ii-n  of  14  weekii  will  begin 
Monday,  March  29,  1S97.  Kill  and  Winter  ^t^ssian 
of  zS  wi:eks  ^ill  bfj^in  Mtmd^iy,  August  jo*  i^ijj. 
For  ca(ati>i;ue  and  full  panitulars  address  the  Prin- 
cipal 


3ynMEK  SCHOOL. 

[-or  Je^ctjpuve  pantpldet  :ippiy  tu 
lil  rJ-j  AMBER  LAIN.  Ca[rj:,rtJf^,  Ui'.:. 


American  Book  Company 

NEWEST  BOOKS 


Crosby's  J^ittle  ^ook  for  J^ittle 
J'olks   -       -       -       -       .30 

First  steps  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
color,  music,  etc.  The  most  delightful  book  ever 
published  for  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades.  Full  page  colored  pictures  in  the  best 
style  of  lithography.  Xlever  outline  drawings  .«-imple 
enough  for  tfjir'CTy  tif?n  to  copy.  Exercists  in  verti 
cal  penmanship:  -J^^'cnile  songs  set  to  simplest  music. 
Educative  in  every  sense,  the  work  is  also  spirited 
and  entertaining.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book.  Teachers  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  primary 
work,  full  of  bright  ideas  an^  helpful  suggestions. 
Children  are  delighted  with  it. 

Eclectic  Systetn  of  Industrial, 
free  jFIand  and  JVIechanical 
Prawingp  Jlevised 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  per  dozen 1 1.20 

N08.  4  and  5,  per  dozen 1.75 

Nos.  6,  7  and  8,  per  dozen 2.co 

The  publication  of  this  series  makes  the  successful 
teaching  of  drawing  practicablein  those  schools  where 
expense  has  hitherto  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
The  system  is  simple,  practical,  inexpensive,  easy  to 
teach,  and  productive  of  the  best  resulis.  Being  com- 
plete in  eight  moderate-priced  books  this  is  all  the 
expense  attending  its  use.  No  special  inslrucior  is 
required.  No  costly  apparatus  or  material.  Simple 
directions  given  in  each  book  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  regular  grade  teacher  to  conduct  classes  in  draw 
ing  successfully.  The  drawing  taught  is  not  merely 
ornamental,  it  is  thoroughly  practical  and  useful;  the 
three  divisions  of  drawing — constructive,  representa- 
tive, decorative — are  presented  collaterally,  and  ihe 
industrial  idea  pervades  the  whole  sysiem,  skillfully 
developing  those  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  the 
good  artisan.  Those  wishing  to  teach  drawing  effect- 
ively at  the  smallest  cost  should  use  the  Eclectic 
System. 

Pana's  f  lants  and  Jheir  Child- 
ren      -       -       -       -       .65 

"Plants  and  Their  Children  is  as  nice  as  all  the  nice  things  I 
had  heard  about  it,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  myself 
reading  it  tiil  the  last  page  was  turned.  If  a  "grown-up"  would 
be  so  interested,  surely  the  children  will  greatly  enjoy  it.  I 
shall  commend  it  to  my  students  in  the  work  that  may  come  to 
them  as  nature-study  teachers.  C.  M.  Cukry,  Stale  Normal 
and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Eclectic  School  Jleadings 

Published  in  response  to  a  demand  for  new  and 
good  supplementary  reading  in  collateral  branches  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  Charming  literary 
Jtyle  ;  instructive  entertaining  matter;  profuse  artistic 
illustration  ;  handsome  cloth  bindings.     Now  ready  : 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children 25 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables   .  .35 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories 45 


Baldwin's  Fifty  Fam  )Ui  Stories  Rktold  .35 
Baldwin*s  Old  Stories  of  thk  East  .    .  ^5 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

FOR  Little  Americans ^o 

£ggleston*s  Stories  of  American  Lifk 

AND  ADYENTtJRE 50 

Guer^er  s  Story  OF  the  Romans  .  •   «   .  .60 

GuRRBER's  Story  -^i;rHE. Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  ^.;  ^'he  Chosen  People  .60 

J^oopman's  JVIastery  of^ooks  .9c 

"I  welcome  Koopraan's  Mastery  of  Books  as  a  valoable  »%i 

to  students,  pointing  out  to  thetr.  the  paths  towards  cuituxe  mit 
leading  them  to  'the  stately,  smooth  companionship  of  books.' 
All  love<s  of  literature  will  appreciate  its  stimulating  influenoc 
and  [  shall  gladly  commend  it  to  my  classes  "  J.  Rusbku 
Haybs,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Swarthmore  CoUegie, 
Pa. 

I^clectic  l^nslish  Classics 

Thirty  Bve  volumes  of  gems  of  English  Litenture. 
Carcfiilly  edited;  judicious,  helpful  notes;  service- 
able binding  in  boards;    good  paper  and  printing. 
Latest  addiii  >ns : 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Robert  Burns  .  .  .  .ao 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frankun    .35 

Tennyson  s  Princess 20 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    Books  I,  VI,  XXII 

and  XXIV 20 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 20 

fisher's  prief  Jlistory  of  the 
Jlations  and  of  Jheir  progress 
in  Civilization    -       -    $1.50 

"Y  isher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  is  marked  by  tbe  pro- 
gressive outlook  and  the  sense  of  proportion  which  character 
izes  all  the  work  of  this  author.  I  think  it  well  adapted  to  tht. 
use  for  which  it  is  mtended."  Mkrkill  E.  Gatbs,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Waldo's  jSlementary  JVeteor- 
ology        -       -       -       $1.50 

"I  think  Dr.  Waldo's  book  well  suited  for  a  text-book  for  s 
short  course  in  Meteorology  for  college  students  and  for  a  lon^ 
course  for  science  students  in  high  schools/*  Professor  Ed- , 
WAKU  M.  HoLDEN,  Lick  Observatory,  University  of  California. 

Keller's  pirst  year  in  German 

$1.00 

"It  is  so  practical  and  ea  y,  so  attractive  and  refreshing,  that 
the  study  of  German  must  become  a  pleasure  to  every  h^oaer 
using  this  mosst  feliciious  work."  E.  Hi;ss,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, Princeton  University. 

Woodward's  Jlacine's  Iphigenie 

.60 

"Professor  Woodward's  Iphigenie  is  as  satisfactory  to  lovers 
of  French  literature  us  it  is  admirable  for  the  needs  and  the 
stimulus  of  higher  French  instruction.  It  has  originality  in 
publication  and  presentation.  It  has  linguistic  and  literary 
scholar>hip.  It  has  completeness  and  concentration  and  these 
particulars  seem  to  cman  «tc  Irom  the  book  intellectual  and  ty- 
pographical clearne>s  which  is  in  jperfect  consonance  with  the 
bright  and  clear-cut  spiiit  of  the  classical  drama  it  so  interest- 
ingly repjesents  "  K,  Gt7YOT  Camsron,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French,  Yale  University. 


Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  We  ar«  constantly 
publishing  new  books  In  every  department  where  improvement  on  existing 
texts  seems  possible.  If  teachers  will  kindly  notify  us  of  those  studies  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  keep  Uiem 
Informed  of  any  new  books  that  we  may  publish  in  those  branobes.  AMER- 
ICAN BOOK  COMPANY,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  Also  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago.  Boston,  Atlanta  and  Portland,  Oregon. 


APRIL,   1897. 
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Department  &f  Supedntendeace  National  Ed,  A»eciafiQn«  .  .  .4^3 
Su pervison  of  Scho*il»  as  Viewed  by  Supervised  .  .  Sar^A  C  Br^ki.  447 
Help  for  a  Good  C«u»er  PcrirviiylvAnii  fnT-ts-iry  Asiotiaiion,  .    .    ,45^ 

Manual  Traioiag  ;  Kfftct  upon  Will  arid  Character,  .  T^  "  "  'W  ^sj 
SchroDl  Studies  and  Development  QrChtld^  ,      .  NatAtt^  ■'■.  4^1^, 

Inet ruction  in  LBnguage  :  Sii^^^tiuns  to  t'eiclieiH,      £,t  t.  4OJ 

How  to  Beautifyjhe  Scliool  Grounds^  .       ■   -   -  .  CAnj    a    j-^^KN^r  465 


m 


Bu^kr/r.ig^:  OnTjcers  Elected  and  Memben  tm  At, 
Thouehtt  of  ft  Child.  ,   ,   .  .  ,   ,  456  j  Sh«kHp»rc  n   f  >=agogy, 
I   Paul  mod  the  Fatriet,  .,,.,,  457    Study  in  Efyincilory,  ,   . 

A  Brutal  EKhibiiion,   , ^i??  I 'otercstinf  Fact*,        .  , 

Editorial  Department.— Arbor  DaV  PradaiTiationDf  ' 

Cuiivtiitiiinfi  uf  Siipternittiidcrtts— Hant  Somcthittg  n  ..j 

Memory  VViirk— L'njvr?j>ay  o<  E^Eikft^ylvania — Urnreiln.  jr- 

niwei'  Nlemuri.tl  Uny  m  Schools  of  Lycoming  Couniy  —  1 1  rrrr-  hum  KejMrf*  4y<y 
ij   MuiS«  Page:  "SinjsGbd  Song*  for  Him/*  .   .  ,       .   .  ,   .       ,   ,  G^mm^.  si* 
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P*ic«,  #1.60  in  Advaaeo.    Ten  or  njsie  Osriis,  S  1.3  3.    Pansra    Fxafc 


THOMAS  MESSINaEE  DBOWN,  LL.D.,  Presiaeirt, 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OFFERS   THE  FOLLWING   COURSES: 


r  Thb  Classical  CouHSB^    3.  Tks  LATm-ScjEKTiPic  Coursb.    j.  Tuk  i 
.  The  Coursr  it*  MacHAKirAL  EftGiKUKSJ 


oi»^ 


1.    Hr  QBffBRAL  LITERATITKB, 

IH  Scihnck  anu  Letif:j4s. 

IL    nf  TECHN0L06T.     1.  Thb  CounsniKCivit  I1n<;iwp-hbing. 
4.     Thk  CoiNt^ii^  ii^  Mi^jNG  ErriiiNHaniNG  amd   Mhtallukgit.     5.    Tn 

C0UH5H  JM  ANAI^VTliAE.  CMBMISiTHV.       T.    Th  H  Coiip<iH  1  fi  ArCHTTKCTUHB 

ni.  COMBINED  COURSES^     Tcie  auihoruics  dI  the  Univemty,  being  convhiced  that  many  men  who  desire  cvea 
vtudy  a.  tech  ni  cat  profession,  would  spprcct,iic  A  |;prc|nniFi*ry  liier^ry  edification,  have  docfdcd  lo  offer  to  *uch  person^   ad 
nity  of  combining  ciiIiut«  &iiidie«  wUh  those  which  \x\otis  lc  practical  life.     Any  student  who  wisht.^  to  do  ^d^  wiU  b«  pc^niikj: 
substitiiie  4iich  Lechnic;i|  !»tiidles  a^  urc  ;i[>prpvec|  by  ihe  fflcntty  for  a  pflriion  of  ihe  fcgnUr  «rork  o(  the  Junior  atid  Sctikir 
At  the  cud  of  the  foi^r  years  he  wiU  rf!ceLve  the  literary  degree  appropri^itc  to  his  courte.     If  he  then  chooBes  to  coinplete  \^i 
nical  course  in  which  (be  ^LiUtkuieti  slULil^^  beJong,  he  c^p  do  »o,  anJ;  oiay  expect  to  receiive  the  techniui  decree  In  fratD    i 
two  yur^j  dc  pen  ding  upon  the  course  chnH^cci  and  the  dJIigcTice  of  the  student.     I'his  opportunky  will  be  valiiAble    to 

may  have  u&e  for  the  lechoks^  kbovlcdge  which  may  te  inULHtrcci  wiihio  the  four  yearn,  even  where  they  are  uriAblc  to 

the  fiiU  technical  course  ;   while  to  those  wUq  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  cniine^,  it  oflers  a  meaiifi  for  acqufriof   a      -^m 
rounded  trAioine.  which  will  fit  ihccn  (ct  more  effechve  work  and  lor  ffrealer  succe**  in  the  Ititure. 

For  further  information^  fpi  RegUiers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  difTerent  Coutsei*  address 

THE  SECRET ARY  OF  LEHIGH  UKTVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,    I=" 


^0roffssional  |)i)otograi)l)rr, 

43  and  44  West  King  St*,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

XaT(ie  @TOup£i«    f  n^oor  or  Qut{)oor  Cladd  pictutCB 

of  'normal  an&  prc^aratori^  ScbooLs.    BIl  ei^CB  ot  portrait  Worli. 

©ur  rctiular  IRebate  to  ZcticbciB  au&  StuOcntd. 


Standard  American  and  English  Brands  of 

SCHOOL  PENS 

8PENCERIAN 


ti^.h-M,l 


PERRY  &  CO. 


107 


137 


N9I37   FINE  J  Falcon 


S.im[>lcs  ami  prii  »-.s  s«-nt  U)  tcin  hers  on  application  if  the 
name  <»f  the  school  is  >iivf  n. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

450  Broome  Street,     -     New  York.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 

Bplane  CprnpaqLj 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers, 

School  Apparatus 

and  Supplies. 

Bet»t  (]}ood8«    Lowest  Prices. 

INQUIRIES    CHEERFULLY    ANSWERED. 


4^  Tile  pennsylvanfa  Dlsti-lcC  R.eirlBler 

will  be  ordered  at  PubliiiheTS^  rates  (f4'5o  by  eapreea  cr  J^j.oa 
by  mail),  to  auy  School  Board  desfrtuif  i(,  and  rentittiu 
amount  here  named  w>lh  order  for  the  book.     Ajddresv> 


J,  P,  McQ- 


't  LiaTic«.BtOT,  Pa> 


■Jl 


IIGP-GJ.ASS  omf^TWY  wopji. 


Thomas  Hmq  Bmbm 


There  is  the  strength  which  fails  not 
in  the  monument  here  pictured. 

And  along  with  the  strength  goes  not 
a  liute  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Such  a  memorial,  therefore,  is  at  once 
a  thing  of  substance  and  of  beauty. 

All  our  work  is  unique  in  character, 
fiLMPg  fiom  designs  by  our  OWn  artists 
and  s:tilptors. 

<  luT  price  is  not  necessarily  the  low. 
csT^  but  we  guarantee  our  figures  to  be 
very  low  for  the  exclusively  flrst- 
qviality  work  which  we  do. 

\S'e    manufacture     from     Westerly, 

(\\inicyf  Barre,  and  all  leading  granites, 

^nM,  as  we  sell  direct  to  oonsum- 

GVB,  we  save  the  latter   all  middle 

men's  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no- 

ohargfe  being  made  if  not  strictly 

according  to  contract. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
illustrations  which  we  publish  with 
our  advertisements  represent,  nec- 
essarily, our  most  admirable  de- 
signs. The  fact  is  that  those  we 
print  are  intended  chiefly  as  sug- 
gestions. We  gladly  tend  choice 
drawings, however, on  application 
by  those  in  want  of  high-class 
monuments. 


..-«-* 


Write   us    for    list   of  cemetery  work  erected  by  us  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canadil,  also  for 

designs  and  estimates. 

THOMAS  &  MILLER.  QUINCY,  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 


HAHNEMANN 

Hedical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thiry-eighth  annual  course  of  lecture  in  this  institution 
will  commence  Sepiember  14,  1897.  New  college  building,  ele- 
vators, restaurant,  reading  rooms  and  laboratories  Kvcrything 
modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For  Lect- 
ure Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  il«  COBB,  M .  U,, 
aSii  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  9-6 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Book  lu  stock  t  All  Blanks  Lefl 

Open*    Book  Containing:  Xiiree 

Hnndred  Orders,  S'.ock 


In  response  to  inquines  from  ^cho<1l  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  lumish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STRTE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE.  Principal. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  March  29,  1897.  Fall  and  Wincer  session 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  30,  1897. 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Prin- 
cipal. 


U- 


J.  P.  McCaskey»  Lancaster,  Pa. 


KAPVApp  ujJiYjjpsijy 

5MnnCR  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 
M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  9-2  eamtrridge.  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CONSTRUCTED  ON 

READING  BOOKS  A  NEW  PLAN 

SCHOOL  READING 

EIGHT  BOOKS  D  V       (^  R    A   P^PC 

FOR  EIGHT  YEARS        Ul  VJ^  1  \/\  JL/ i-/0 

BY  JAMES  BALDWIN,  PH.D., 

EDITOR  OF  "  harper's  READERS."     AUTHOR  OF  "OLD  GREEK  STORIES," 
"OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST,"   "THE  BOOK  LOVER." 

THE  PUBLISHERS  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  this 
new  and  important  series,  which  has  been  in  preparation 
for  a  long  time,  and  which,  it  i^  believed,  possesses 
many  original  features  that  will  at  once  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  best  students  of  education.  In  method  and  in 
subject  matter,  as  well  as  in  artistic  and  mechanical  execution, 
these  readers  u)ill  esfabish  an  ideal  standard. 

Equally  well  Adapted  for  City  and  Country  Schools 

BalduJin's  Reading  by  Grades  will  be  bound  in  eight  parts, 

or  volumes — one  for  each  year  below  the  high  school — ^this 
division  being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  village  or  city  graded 
schools.  The  series  will  also  be  bound  in  f iv?  parts,  or  vol- 
umes, this  number  of  books  having  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  best  adapted  to  country  or  ungraded  schools. 


Correspondence  invited.     Specimen  pages  will  soon  be  ready.     The 
complete  series  will  be  issued  early  iii  the  summer, 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


MAY,   1897. 
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[    N.C.SCHAEFFER.BDITO!i. 


Tjie  County  Superintend  :nt9  of  PcnusylvaniH  t   ProcctfJitiff-  of  U^j.i 

venti  ]fl  [it--e[]tly  H-^lti  Jl  [i^rrisljury  .    +    .»,.,. i 

Opening  Address  :  '-i-hrj:)l  Lcs'^UnLfn,  Kn^  .  .  ,  ATrtthfiH  C  S:^if{f^t^  f 
Tlie  Teftchera'  Institute  i  ln<iir»irtor-ij  ElxsimUc^^  etc  ^A  AF.  //.ir»m,-'f'jf.  ; 
Muiiicarid  LiteratUTC  :    Ucncfit  frDin  thc-ic  J^lnJi&T  ,    .A.J  t^  intrfltr^.  * 

Tne  CTurse  of  Study  ;   t  .-tHnei.te'i  Wi^ffk,  Etc. , /.  Af.  Hfk^y.  ^ 

The  \Vdscc  tjf  Tims  in  Public  SchooU,  .  ,  ,  .  t;^j.  it^  TivftiHtrr* 
The  Sch3ij]  Directir  :   li  iirih  hmW  the  C^il  iren,    ....    A^^<i  tln/Ur.t 

Th^  Rural  S;;ioal ;    tt^  K-Ui.  >ri  Lr.*  F,^rtiimif f  G    G'rht   t 

Tne  Purchase  of  Schaol  AfiparjituA, .    .  T-  fi,  HfriifiH,  - 

The  New  PiycU0\0Ay  .    l'hv.t,jl.i.^i,:Al    Pivrh-iln-;^,  Kite.  .  EJ^if.  fJ'-n'ki    \ 

What  has   b;en  Acctmptl^hed  in  Chitd-Study,  .    .        .    .  ^,    l/ljc^^jf.  ■ 

Functwns  and  Duties  of  the  Superinteniient^    .    n    Aif.  -W.  C^u^h/i/i.  < 

DliiCUSaion  :     l>ii:!tHi-^'    li]-,LUiilr?-^    s.i:Jh    rr>ii  i>t<l    Lc^isULinn    Siia,  I)i^il«<  ' 

■*n^fi-  VJ-mr-^ff  Iff  Sni'ty  mo,  Ui-^LU-iSiiiJn  :    Wu-^te  of  Timt  ht  Sl'SooIs   s?'. 

i  (jscu^sjaii  .  Thr  ^chmiii  LJjr^ciar  ^jj,  I'hc  In*]::^*!!  Sclirt  it  n4jH  D'i'C  **inn  ; 

Tite    kur^l  School  514,  Seven   M^jnth^    I'crm    51^,  Ceruftciici   to    Hi^jh 

School  Or.tiluites  s^q,  Tciicheft*  Liceu^rs  ^4^,  "[luf^iDiirul  F^cmi'tylvaninJi'' 

t57,  [>iijn-ihiilif>T»  rT  A)>pri.itjriiti?n  5^1^  TSinl  L>^y  m  the  Sch'iol*  5^^;^  Ke*- 

Qlutirm>i  <^6i ,  E.iM  ol  fticmber>  in  Aucndarce,  »    ,    * .= 

t:diEariEi]  Department,-  t-ldiior^il  MlMcs— Ex-tmln.iiiOTi'*  ai  Si,ite  f4nriit:Ll 
^i  linil-  lircedifcjjj ;  ReApininlmeul  nf  St.Uc  Su,>efniie<>'k'>E— I'werts'- 
Jl:li  AOH,,r  I)  IV  ■    k''c.->i-.!  m(  ;i  Hii;ll  S.  liiirjl— hrm^   ffom    W,:p,irL-,.         /      < 


mi 
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j:p.  mccaskey, 

Lanc/^jter.  Pa. 


Tt:J7!7T 
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-McTHB    I^BHIQil    WNI'\rBRSI*r'r.:^ 


THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 


! 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATUBE.    x.  The  Classical  Course,    a.  The  LATiNSciBirriFtc  Couksb.    3>  Ttt« 

IN  SCIBNCB  AND  LbiIKKS. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOOY.  i.  The  Course  in  Civil  ENGiNEitRiNC.  2.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  EHCiNKERri 
A.  The  Couksbs  in  Mimng  Enginehring  and  Mbtallukgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  ENGiNfikuiNG.  6 
Course  in  Analytical  Chrmistry.    7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

III.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  auihoriiicii  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  d»tre  tv^mu^BY  ^ 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appieciaic  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  10  offer  to  such  personE  an  op{>ocTQ 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  witn  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  wm  be  pcrtnin-i^^  % 
sul»titute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  aikJ  ^«nior  yea  -'■ 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  coarse.  If  he  then  chooses  ta  cotnpJetc  tbc~  tcK> 
nical  cour>e  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  one  - 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  stu  Jent.  This  opportunity  will  be  valu:ible  la  mart  y  ^'^ 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaiD  f-' 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  course's,  it  oflers  a  means  for  aci^uiriag  a^  «<^ 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  cfTeciive  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETAJRY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  mk 


3000  Copies  Already! 

ELLSWORTH'S 

Illustrated  Lessons  and 

Lectures  on  Pennrianship, 

298  Large  Quarto  Pages;    looo  Illustrations,  Bound  in    Heavy    Boards 
with  Muslin  and  Side  Stamp  in  Gold. 

Price,  DELIVKKkl).         _         _         -         -         $2.00. 

SEND  ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  NOW. 

Address,  THE  ELLSWORTH  COMPANY, 

F».  O.   Box  liTii.  103   OUANK  SX  .  NKW   \UhtK. 


UiNlVEKSlTY  OF  MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


,Tuly  T— A-ujxM.st   IB. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  Ic.iding  academic  studies  :  also 
in  I.aw,  F-nyinccring,  Bacicriolojjy,  and  Histology.  For  full 
announcement  apply  to 

Secretary  JAMES  H.  "WADE. 

,0-2  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 

HAHNEMANN 

Medical  Collega  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

The  ibiry-f'iiThih  nnnii^ij  c^iir'-c  oi  Jecliire  in  thh  ifisEiliitiA» 
*U!  L:<'Tnnkeiicc  Trtpiciubcr  n,  1S97.  Nfitv  C^4lei!cbl5il'Jini;,  tic 
vati^r!^,  r<^Kiaifi;ini,  rc4dii>j^  rnunii  imd  Ubrtr^hjiiei  E^'ciyiriia^r 
inudern.  KvperTcnced  tr^nclieri  K.^mliiy  1n -c-t.  Kit  Lei.l- 
urc  Ord  Aixi  ViiriLiim^ement  idrire^a  J.  K.  COilB,  M.  (I,, 
^8m  ColUi^e  Gruve  Ave.,  ChitiJiiJ^  ij-6 


Established  1855, 

FIRST  PENiNSYLVAMA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  PrInclpaL 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Montlay,  March  29,  1 897.  Fail  and  Wjmer  session 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  30,  1S97. 
P'or  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Prin-  ]' 


«4-  The  PeittinvlTAiiia  Dlfttrlet  Reurtster 

will  (>t  nrckred  ttl  PuQisUcn'  tates  (l^i-Sa  bjr  exprtts  mt  i^.oa 
bv  ni^ll),  to  any  Szihool  BoArdi  desiring  ■!,  and  retnittiDf 
aniDu^Lt  here  n^mcd  with,  order  for  the  boot,     Addreu,. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics 


IN    TWO    BOOKS. 


The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
The  Normal  Standard  ArithmetiCo 


By  Eidxa/^aro  Brooks,  A.  WL.,  Bh.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Mill^rsville  State  Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  thejr  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Now  Ready 

NATURAL 

ELEMENTARY  QEOQRAPHY 

HY  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

60  CENTS. 

The  Natural  Elementary  Geography  differs  in  many  rqspects  from 
all  other  primary  geographies.  Based  on  new  and  thoroughly  sound 
ideas  of  teaching ;  simple,  sensible  and  natural  in  treatment  and  un- 
surpassed in  its  mechanical  and  artistic  features,  it  has  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  progessive  educators  and  marks  a  new  era  in  el- 
ementary ge^ography  teaching  and  study. 


AUTIIOKSIIIP.  Ml.  Ueii way's  rt  puia'ionas  a 
jreo^rapher  and  author  is  a  guaraniec  of  all  ihat  i  •  re- 
liable d>id  aulhoritative  in  statement  of  fact.  He  has 
been  abfy  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Connidy  of  the 
Washington  City  schools  and  Miss  Malhiidc  CofHnof 
Detroit,  experienced,  successful  teacher.^,  well  and 
widtly  kno>vn  for  their  knowledge  of  the  pedagogics 
of  this  subject. 

BASIS.  It  is  the  first  practical  application  in  an 
elrmeniary  text  boi»k  of  the  j)rinciples  enunciated  by 
the  Cummittee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Instruction. 

CEXTUAIj  IDKA.  It  is  the  study  of  the  earth 
as  the  home  of  mm  — ins  history,  customs,  indubtnes 
and  the  commercial  inter  relations  between  countries 
and  as  modified  by  the  inorganic  forces  of  nature. 

D"EV"ET^OPMKNT.  It  adopts  a  simple,  direct, 
natural  way  of  unfold. ng  the  subject,  following  close- 
ly the  experience  ol  tne  child  in  the  successive  s  eps 
by  which  he  acquires  knowledge.  The  p^an,  which 
is  based  on  physical  geography,  begins  with  known 
surroundings  and  leads  to  commercial  and  industrial 
treatment  of  countries  and  cities, 

MAPS.  It  is  the  first  elementary  geography  in 
which  corresponding  maps  are  on  the  same  scale, 


permitting  and  iuviting  a  d.rect  and  tnilhful  compari- 
son of  area.s. 

I L. LUSTRATIONS.  The  Ula*tra»ions,  which 
are  numerous  and  artistic,  are  only  used  as  an  aid  to 
the  text.     There  are  no  pictures  merely  lo  fill  space. 

TOPICS.  This  is  the  first  geograpny  to  provide 
Topics  for  Oral  or  Written  Work  prepared  expressly 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  study  of  English. 
These  Topics  excite  thought,  suggest  comparison  and 
exercise  the  judgment  and  reasoning  faculties. 

COrniKI^ATlON  AND  COMPARI- 
SON. Fiequent  review  qiesiions  which  not  only 
test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  facts  previously  stadied 
but  lead  him  to  make  a  cumulative  synthesis  of  all  the 
knowledge  acquired. 

DEFINITIONS.  Definitions  of  geographical 
terms  given  only  as  they  occur  in  the  natural  unibMing 

of  the  subject. 

A  NATURAIi  GROUPING  OP  THE 
STATKS.     Based  on  differences  of  elevation  and 

naturil  productions  and  industrial  pursuits. 

STATISTICS  IliliUSTRATED.     Density 

of  population  ingeniously  and  graphically  illustrated 
in  outline  maps. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prlc?.    DescriptiTa 
circular  free.    Correspondence  Cordially  Invited. 
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ABifdDmy  ipth;Sc»ioaUofPeamylv»ni«,      ,  ,  .  .C\A,Sa',^i    56^ 

The  Birds  qfKiMineworth.. .  H,  M.  U^t^f.'U<nv   ?7i 

B.rd  D*y»  and  Bird  Waj.», _    .      ^  i?,  Di^^t/.r^^r    lA 

B»rdi  and  the  Farmen  :  PacL*)  of  Interest  and  V^lu?,  .       mtmfr  St^mc. 
How  to  S*«  the  Bifdm:  Frpm*  Careful  Observer.  .  .    .  EtUfU  M.  ff.tr f. 

The  8ro)<en  W^iiig:  '*  Something  10  be  Mcmofbed,  ,  . 
Why  Bifdi  go  tathe  Arelk  Re|t»<»i»,  -  *       .   ,   .       .       ,    ,   !   '   "    ^ 
Bird  Siudy  And  Bird  Day.  .      .    :    ,    ,  ,  ff  /  Jfg^^f 

Longfeilow,  the  Unweraal  Poet:  An  rvenlng  in  McdUerr -'--. 
Haw  Ccnklini^  Becamfi  an  Orator,  .      ..,,.£' 
The  At*dcmy  of  Lflputa     In  (ji.Hiver  L^nd,.   .    '    .    .A«'^ 
Tt>om«i  Henry  Burrowe*  :   Eti^ck  ai  F^  M  CitleKt,     S}  „.   ^    ,^.,..^ 


protect  the  Birds,  ,  .   ,   ,   .    ,  ,581 

Two  Kindi  of  Philasophy,. .  ,  fSa 

Dijaily  of  Silence,  .  .  ,   .    ,  ji^ 

Memory  Gem  a,    .....,,  y^j 

Art  of  Not  Hearing,  .               ,  ,  5y4 

Nature  and  the  Children,  5^ 

Pidigo^y  pf  Reading,      ,  5^5 


Punctuation  L«tftOna,  ...  ,  ^ 

Sherid«n'i  Ride, 59* 

On  TeiithliigS|i€lhaf,     ,   .  ,  5^4 

Children  as^  Booir  Owners,  .  ,  .  59,9 

Busy  Work,  ,    .        .        ,  6uo 

ETtravigAacfi  in   S«]p[»lifii,  .&i^ 

A  Belsted  Covenanter,  .  ^^ 


Edltonal  DepartnieGt,^  Programme   Ssaie  TescKef*'  A-^^^-Kria-ir^T!— rn+t 
*^^ty^^i*5h   \  okime— St  "pheti    Giord-To   Schocl  V.        '       '^ 
Bitdl»— The  WaLihJnzion  KLirnumeat :  Addrr^e*  by  I" 
a  n  d  Othc  r .  ^  M  or^  I  Let>er%  a  t  Cornel  E  --  >'  omi  jI  ScAoo 
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J.  P,  McCASKEY 
Lancaster.  Pa 


THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LIi.D.,  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
I.    IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE,    i.  Thb  Cijissical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  LATiN-SciBimpic  Coursb.    3.  Tub  Cousa 

Uf  SCIBNCB  AND  LbTTBRS. 

U.  IN  TEGHNOLOGY.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkking.  a.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchanicai.  EnGiitKBKiNG.  $, 
4.  Thb  Couksbs  in  Mimng  Enginbering  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbcfrical  Enginsbmng.  6.  Tju 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chemistry.    7.  Thb  Course  in  Architecture. 

in.  COMBINED  COURBEB.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventually  a 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  lo  such  persons  an  opportO' 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  u 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junioir  and  Senior  yeats. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  He  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tecb- 
nlcal  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  d^ree  in  frona  one  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  foi 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofieis  a  means  for  acquiring  a  welt 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETAJRY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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-Hc  100  AggPts  Wanted  for  Pennsylvania,  »^ 

3000  Copies  Already! 

CLLSWDRTH'S 

Illustrated  Lessons  and 

Lectures  on  Penmanship. 

298  Large  Quarto  Pages;   looo  Illustrations,  Bound  in   Heavy   Boards 
with  Muslin  and  Side  Stamp  in  Gold. 

Price,  DELIYERED.         -         _        -        -        $2.00. 

SEND  ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  NOW. 

Address,  THE  ELLSWORTH  COMPANY, 

F>.  O.  Box  272.  103  DUANE^SX..  NE^W  YORK. 


jF^ 


ree  Bicycle, 


Magnificent,  first-class,  guaranteed 
Bicycle  free  to  teachers  for  thirty  days. 
Write  quickly. 


JAMES  D.  BALL. 

36  Bromfield  Street, 

BOSTON,  MAS5. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  ihiry-eighlh  annual  course  of  lecture  in  this  institution 
will  commence  September  14,  1897.  New  college  buUding,  ele- 
vators, restaurant,  reading  rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything 
modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For  Lect- 
ure Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  K.  COBB,  M.  O., 
aSii  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  9-6 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PeSfSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  March  29,  1897.  Fall  and  Winter  session 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  30,  1897. 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Prin- 

cipal. 


iylTAula  District  Register 

tUishen' rates  (|4.So  by  ezpre»or^.oo 
desuing  it.  aad  renuttinf 


JW-  The 
will  be  ordered  at  Pul4ishen'  rates 
by  mailK  to  any  School  Board    ucauui^  .».  ^.^  .<. 
amount  nere  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Addren, 

J.  P.  ICeG ASSSnr.  X««ae««tox.  Pa. 


High-Class  Cemetery  "Work. 


Th«re  is  the  strengih  which  fails  not 
in  the  monument  here  pictured. 

And  along  with  the  strength  goes  not 
A  little  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Such  a  memorial,  therefore,  is  at  once* 
a.  ihiDg  of  substance  and  of  beauty. 

All  our  work  is  unique  in  character, 
being  from  designs  by  our  OWn  artists 
atui  sculptors. 

UQf  price  is  not  necessarily  the  low- 
est,  but  we  guarantee  our  figures  to  be 
very  low  for  the  exclusively  flrst- 
qua,lity  work  which  we  do. 

We    manufacture    from    Westerly, 
t>uiticy,  Barre,  and  all  leading  granites, 
and ,  ^  we  sell  direct  to  consum- 
ers, we  save  the  latter  all  middle 
men's  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no- 
charffe  being  made  if  not  strictly 
according  to  contract. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
illustrations  which  we  publish  with 
our  advertisements  represent,  nec- 
essarily, our  most  admirable  de- 
signs. The  fact  is  that  those  we 
print  are  intended  chiefly  as  sug- 
gestions. We  gladly  tend  choice 
drawings,  however,  on  application 
by  those  in  want  of  high-class 
monuments. 


Write  US   for  list   of  cemetery  work  erected  by  us  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  also  for 

designs  and  estimates. 

TgQMAS  &  LfflLLER,  ^TJU^GT,  MiLSS.,  T7.  S.  .A.. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 


Summer  Courses 

Third  sessson  July  5-August  13.  Twenty-nine  courses  in 
Mathematics, Science,  History,  LaneuageSj and  Pedagogy.  A 
delightful  snbuiban  locality  in  New  York  City.  For  announce- 
ment write  to  the  Secretary. 

CHAS.  B.  BUSS 

X2-X  University  Heights,  Hew  York  City. 


DURING   VACATION 

By  taking  subscriptions  to 

The  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine. 

The  best  cnHnar>'  magazine  in  the 
worl«l.  Published  hl-rnontlily. 
H<)  to  IOOp«Kes.  Iti'autlfuilv  jIIub- 
trateU.  Only  60c.  per  year, 
lOc.  per  copy.  Nearly  every 
woman  ^ho  sees  11^  subscril)es.    Address  at  once, 


"Nejxr  Victor  School  Desks. 


Handsome, 
Comfortable, 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 
Noiseless, 
Automatic, 


MODERN  IDEAS  PERFECTED 


f»RACTlCALLY    APPLIED. 


THOS.  KANE  &  CO , 

122  Market  Street, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


1897  1897 

NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  flUSIC 

WITH    SPECIAL    DEPARTMENTS    OF    PHYSICAL   CULTURE, 
DRAWING,  PENMANSHIP,  AND  PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

Eastern  Section.  Hinghani,  Mass..  Atigbst  3  to  17, 1897. 

FACULTY: 

MXTSIG:  Frederic. H.  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  Tapper,  Bjston, 
Mass.;  William  L.  Tomlins,  Chicago,  Ills.;  Julia  Ettie  Crane,  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.;  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Nannie  C.  Love, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Pianoforte  Instruction:  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lecturers  :  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Chicago,  Ills. :  Anna  B.  Badlam, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Emily  Wakefield,  Titusville,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Armstrong, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

Accompanist:  Bessie  Birchard,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

PHTSIOAL  GULTUBB:     Louise  Preece,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Louise 
Birchard,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

DRAWING:     Mary  W.  Gilbert,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;   Bonnie  Snow, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PENMANSHIP:     C.  C.   Curtis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;   H.  E.  Dann, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  work  of  the  jNatlipal  CoQpse  in  MQsic  will  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  authors  of  the  system,  Messrs  Ripley  and 
Tapper.  The  phenomenal  success  of  previous  sessions 
has  led  the  management  of  this  school  to  increase  its 
scope  and  to  lengthen  the  term,  giving  promise  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally valuable,  important  and  interesting  session. 

Tuition,  Including  all  Departments  except  Pianoforte  instruction, 
FIFTEEN    DOLLARS. 

For  full  particulars  and  forms  of  application  for  membership,  address, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1577 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 
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